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The  questions  of  temperance  are  central  in  the  investigationg  and  efforts  to  which 
this  magazine  is  devoted. 

So  far  as  legislation  goes^  or  public  action,  it  seems,  at  the  present  moment,  as  if 
the  better  feelii^  of  the  American  people  was  uniting  more  definitely  than  it  has 
done  in  former  times.  The  "objective,"  or  point  to  be  attacked,  is  recognized  as 
the  "  open  bar."  And  we  believe  there  is  a  general  desire  among  those  persons 
who  wish  well  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  miite  in  efforts  to  suppress  the  open  bar,  or 
what  the  good-natured  instinct  of  the  country  calls  *'  perpendicular  drinking,  "  even 
if  the  people  who  agree  on  measures  for  this  end,  do  not  agree  in  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  temperance  cause. 

There  is,  for  instance,  many  a  man  who  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  arrest  the  im- 
portation of  spirits  from  Europe,  and  there  is  many  a  man  who  thinks  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  spirits  should  be  left  as  free  as  any  other  manufacture,  who  would  agree 
with  Neal  Dow,  or  with  Miss  Willard,  in  closing  every  liquor  shop  where  a  boy 
sent  on  an  errand,  or  a  man  going  home  from  his  daily  work,  could  go  in  to  drink  as 
he  passed  by. 

The  retail  dealers  in  liquors  have,  in  a  large  measure,  brought  this  unanimous  op- 
position upon  themselves.  For  many  years  they  have  acted  as  a  unit  in  political 
matters,  and  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  home  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  die  people,  find,  to  their  disgust  and  surprise,  that  every  drinking-place 
is  a  political  club ;  that  its  keeper,  or  somebody  who  keeps  him,  is  a  political  leader, 
who  buys  and  sells  the  votes  of  the  people  who  drink  at  his  club-house.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  all  persons  who  wish  for  purity  in  politics  are  uniting 
themselves  against  the  oligarchy  which  has  thus  taken  on  itself  the  control  of  the 
local  governments  of  America. 

This  oligarchy,  naturally  enough,  undertakes  to  ridicule  the  "anti-saloon  move- 
ment," so  called,  as  if  it  simply  renewed,  under  another  name,  efforts  which  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  other  years.  We  have  been  sorry  to  think  that,  in  some  quar- 
ters, the  directors  of  the  newspaper  press  have  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
word,  **  anti-saloon,"  is  merely  a  new  name  given  to  an  old  organization.  But 
on  this  point  we  are  in  a  position  to  speak  with  great  certainty.  We  are  quite  sure 
Ihat  the  determination  to  reduce  and  finally  abolish  the  open  bar  is  the  determination 
of  very  many  people  who  have  never  joined  any  distinct  organization  for  total  absti- 
s,  and  many  people  who,  on  principle,  dislike  the  giving  of  pledges,  and  also 
many  people  who,  from  conviction,  retain  Stuart  Mill's  principles  on  the  limits- 
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tions  of  the  work  of  government,  and  are,  therefore,  entirely  unwilling  to  impose  re- 
strictions which  should  seem  to  come  into  the  nature  of  sumptuary  laws.  The  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  man  to  sell  liquor,  to  be  drunk  at  the  moment,  to  any  wayfarer,  is 
by  no  means  what  can  be  called  a  sumptuary  provision,  and  this  they  know. 

The  experience  of  the  whole  community  is  well-enough  illustrated  in  the  experi- 
ence of  any  large  manufacturer  who  has  built  up  an  industry,  perhaps  in  the  middle 
of  a  desert,  and  is  surrounded  by  people,  almost  all  of  whom  work  in  his  own  shops 
or  mills.  No  matter  what  such  a  man  thinks  of  Stuart  Mill,  or  of  the  theory  of 
sumptuaiy  laws,  and  no  matter  what  are  his  personal  habits,  he  knows  very  well 
that  he  does  not  like  to  find  on  Monday  morning  that  it  is  ''  Black  Monday."  He 
does  not  like  to  be  told  by  his  foremen  that  half  the  hands  got  drunk  on  Sunday,  so  that 
the  work  cannot  go  forward  as  the  week  begins.  'Whatever  his  theories  on  tem- 
perance or  on  law,  he  very  soon  makes  arrangements  that  no  liquor  shall  be  sold,  in 
the  region  which  he  virtually  controls,  on  Sunday.  As  he  watches  the  progress  of 
things,  he  very  soon  goes  farther,  and  determines  that  no  temptation  shall  be  open  to 
the  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  his  new-built  town ;  and  he  so  arranges,  as  far  as  he 
has  the  power,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  buy  liquor  as  they  go  and  come.  When 
he  has  done  this,  he  finds,  perhaps  to  his  surprise,  that  he  has  done  just  what  the 
most  radical  prohibitionist  urged  him  to  do,  in  practice ;  and  that  he  has  done  it, 
not  simply  in  his  own  interest,  but  for  the  interest  of  those  who  are  fellow  work- 
men with  him,  and  in  whose  real  welfare  he  is  perfectly  interested. 

Just  the  same  thing  happens  on  board  a  merchant-ship,  or  a  man-of-war.  Who- 
ever is  the  real  commander  of  such  a  ship  finds  out  that  the  work  of  the  ship  is  not  so 
well  done  if  the  hands  have  any  access  to  liquor.  In  the  beginning,  some  restriction 
is  put  on  this  access.  As  things  go  on,  the  men  are  called  up  at  certain  fixed  hour^ 
and  drink  oft*,  under  the  eye  of  an  officer,  their  daily  ration  of  grog.  But,  eventu- 
ally, the  ration  is  entirely  withdrawn.  It  is  withdrawn,  not  from  any  abstract  the- 
ory of  the  right  or  wrong  of  drinking,  or  of  the  rights  of  society  in  legislating  for  the 
good  of  the  individual,  but  because  the  service  of  the  ship  goes  on  better  without  it 
than  with  it. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  then,  that  the  general  dislike  among  public-spirited  people 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  dram-shop  comes  from  several  distinct  quarters : 

First — The  conscientious  total  abstinent,  who  feels  that  all  use  of  liquor  is  dan- 
gerous, or  even  wrong,  and  who  would  annihilate  the  existence  of  it,  and  the  sale  of 
it,  in  large  quantities  or  in  small. 

Second — The  persons  interested  in  civil  order,  who  know  that  the  easy  sale  of 
liquor,  to  be  drunk  at  once,  in  itself  stimulates  and  quickens  every  tendency  to  disor- 
der or  to  crime.  The  opinion  of  these  people  prevails  in  such  acts  as  shut  up  liquor 
shops  on  days  of  election  and  on  similar  contingencies. 

It  may  be  said  in  general,  indeed,  that  whenever  you  appoint  a  conscientious  man 
to  be  the  keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction  or  other  prison,  no  matter  what  his 
sentiments  were,  or  practice,  with  regard  to  total  abstinence,  you  will  find  that,  after 
he  has  become  interested  in  his  prisoners  as  they  return  to  active  life,  he  will  be 
anxious  to  suppress  the  open  bar. 

The  same  thing  happens  with  any  gentleman  or  lady  who  takes  an  interest  for  the 
first  time  in  the  relief  of  poverty  in  any  crowded  town.  It  does  not  require  three 
months  of  practical  work  among  the  very  poor,  to  teach  the  "  friendly  visitor"  that 
the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the  whole  diflficulty,  in  a  social  order  so  prosperous 
as  ours,  is  the  habit  of  daily  drinking.     And  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that  this  habit 
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will  be  very  long  maintained,  if  men  or  women  have  to  buy  and  carry  home  the  beer 
or  whisky  by  which  they  are  to  embnite  themselves.  Every  person  engaged  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor  sees  that  it  is  what  appears  to  be  the  petty  temptation  of  an  occa- 
sional dram— offered  at  every  moment  of  the  day,  or  night  even — ^which  works  the 
injury. 

Third  —  As  has  been  said,  the  working  politicians,  so  far  as  they  are  persons  of 
any  character,  and,  indeed,  all  persons  who  wish  for  a  fair  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  for  elections  which  represent  the  average  sense  of  the  people,  do  not 
choose  to  have  elections  decided  at  the  will  of  a  certain  number  of  leaders,  who,  in 
the  technical  phrase  of  to-day,  are  called  "  bosses."  Just  so  sure  as  any  man  inquires 
into  the  origin  of  this  '^  boss  "  nuisance,  he  finds  that  it  is  all  knit  in  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  liquor  shops.  If  a  man  can  control  twenty-five  votes,  or  fifty,  that 
means,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  twenty-five  or  ^Hy  people  that  drink  at  the 
shops  of  which  he  has  the  regulation.  Practically,  therefore,  every  effort  for  a  pure 
suffrage  comes  around  to  a  determination  that  the  number  of  such  dealers  shall  be 
reduced,  because  they  now  trade  in  votes  at  wholesale  just  as  they  trade  in  liquors 
at  retail. 

The  union  of  these  various  classes  of  people  in  a  movement  for  reducing  the  nui- 
sance, now  belonging  and  always  connected  with  the  open  bars,  is  a  much  stronger 
movement  than  any  movement  of  what  is  technically  called  **  prohibition,"  because 
it  unites,  thus,  three  classes  of  people  of  public  spirit,  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  persons  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
create  a  fourth  or  fifth  political  part}',  by  which  to  carry  out  their  objects.  If  they 
are  wise,  they  will  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  liquor  dealers,  who  are  very  wise 
in  theii'generation,  and  have,  indeed,  often  shown  themselves  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light.  These  dealers,  from  the  mere  nature  of  their  position,  are  an  organi- 
sation, and  they  act  as  one  body,  whether  they  ever  meet  in  convention  or  not. 
They  act  so  from  the  very  interest  of  the  case — 

From  native  impulse,  elemental  force. 

They  never  put  a  candidate  in  nomination,  as  a  candidate  of  the  saloons,  or  of  free 
liquor,  or  of  an  open  sale.  They  simply  go  steadily  to  such  primary  meetings  as 
they  can  control,  and  they  control  them.  As  the  old  man  in  the  sea  hung  around 
the  neck  of  poor  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  made  him  carry  him  where  he  would,  so 
this  interested,  compact,  determined  and  perfectly  simple  organization  takes  in 
hand  any  party  it  chooses,  in  any  place  it  chooses.  It  would  be  Tory  in  one  place 
and  Whig  in  another.  It  would  be  Conservative  in  one  place  and  Radical  in  another. 
It  would  vote  for  the  Tory  candidate  in  one  ward  and  the  Whig  candidate  in  another, 
if  by  so  doing  it  could  carry  its  immediate  purpose.  But  never  does  it  commit  the 
folly  of  putting  into  nomination  a  candidate  of  its  own. 

All  people  of  public  spirit  in  America  are  watching  with  interest  the  progress  of 
the  "  anti-saloon  movement."  We  take  this  early  method  of  expressing  a  hope  that, 
in  their  practical  enterprises,  people  who  are  interested  in  their  plans  will  act  as 
wisely,  as  cautiously  and  as  successfully  as  the  retail  dealers  have  thus  far  done  in 
theirs. 

If  any  one  thing  is  certain  regarding  the  government  of  America,  it  is  that  no 
Class  of  men,  as  a  Class,  is  to  govern  this  people.  A  Class  of  men  with  red  coats 
would  fail,  and  a  Qass  of  men  with  black  gowns  would  fail.  A  Qass  which  sells 
liquors  over  the  counter  will  fail  as  surely. 
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LITTLE  NORWEGIAN  NORA. 


A    TRUE    STORY. 


"  Nora's  mother  is  dead !  The  chil- 
dren are  in  need  of  everything,  especially 
ftiel  and  clothes — could  you  see  them  to- 
night ?  "     So  read  the  message. 

Was  it  possible  to  see  them  that  night  ? 
Il  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
Minnesota  winter  day,  with  the  mercury 
showing  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 
Nora's  home  was  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
and  the  darkness  was  falling  upon  the 
city.  But  the  mother-heart  cannot  long 
resist  an  appeal  for  the  needs  of  little  chil- 
dren, and  the  mother  to  whom  this  mes- 
sage came  knew  that  the  family  of  five 
little  ooes  might  suffer  indeed,  if  left  to 
the  care  of  their  inefticient  father ;  she 
had  visited  them  before  and  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  Nora,  the  eldest,  a  girl 
of  thirteen.  Taking  a  few  supplies  for 
the  emergency,  she  set  out  through  the 
cold  and  snow,  with  a  driver  who  knew 
the  road  as  he  and  the  horses  had  traveled 
the  same  distance  more  than  once  before. 
A  dim  light  from  the  little  home  on  the 
side  of  the  bluff  shone  faintly  through  the 
frosty  night-air.  Nora's  ears  were  quick 
to  hear  the  sleigh  bells,  and  she  opened 
the  door  at  once.  She  led  her  visitor  to 
the  side  of  the  bed  where  lay  her  mother, 
as  if  asleep,  and,  throwing  herself  by  her 
side,  she  sobbed,  "Oh!  my  mother,  my 
mother;  I  wish  I  could  die  with  you." 

With  the  going:  out  of  this  mother-life 
all  hope  seemed  taken  from  the  orphan 
girl.  Receiving  at  all  times  but  cold 
neglect  from  her  step-father,  she  felt 
keenly  the  responsibility  of  her  new  posi- 
tion, and  with  the  premature  thoughtful- 
ness  which  one  often  finds  in  these  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  she  was  already  heavy- 
hearted  over  her  own  inability  to  be  a 
mother  to  the  four  younger  children  who 
looked  to  her  and  asked  **  why  mamma 
didn't  talk." 


The  days  wore  on  into  the  spring,  and  a 
brave  little  heart  kept  faithfully  at  its 
work  in  the  humble  home  on  the  side- 
hill.  There  were  many  dark,  discour- 
aged moments,  but  cheerful,  friendly 
words  lent  courage  from  day  to  day. 

One  afternoon  Nora  appeared  at  the 
door  with  a  sad  face,  and  poured  out  her 
grievous  story  that,  just  as  she  thought 
they  were  getting  along  better  than  they 
had  done,  her  father  was  going  to  move 
to  a  frontier  town,  and  what  should  she  do 
alone  among  strangers !  The  child  was 
overcome  with  her  sorrow,  and  could 
scarcely  speak  for  her  fast-falling  tears. 
A  long  talk  followed,  with  the  promise 
that  letters  should  find  their  way  into  the 
pioneer  home,  and  the  reminder  that  we 
can  never  go  where  the  Lord  cannot  fol- 
low us.  Nora  went  away  with  a  calmer 
spirit  and  4  glimmer  of  hope  in  the 
future.  In  a  few  days  the  little  house 
was  empty.  Letters  went  and  came  to 
and  from  the  new  home.  Santa  Claus 
never  failed  to  bear  some  simple  remem- 
brance to  Nora.  What  heart,  however 
lonely,  is  not  helped  and  cheered  when 
finding  that  it  is  not  forgotten  ?  And  so 
Nora's  life  went  on  bravely  ever,  with 
little  to  brighten  it  but  this  unbroken 
link  which  bound  her  life  with  one  more 
fortunate  than  hers,  the  joy  and  inspira- 
tion of  which  followed  along  the  line, 
gladdening  the  new  home  of  the  little 
Norwegian  girl.  For  seven  years  the 
communication  has  continued,  letters 
coming  and  going  from  time  to  time. 
And  now,  a  few  days  since,  word  comes 
from  Nora  saying  that  she  is  married,  and 
has  a  "  nice  home  of  her  own."  She 
speaks  with  affectionate  gratitude  of  the 
sympathy  and  friendship  which  has  aided 
and  encouraged  her  all  these  years. 
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MR.   TANGIER'S  VACATIONS. 


BY   K.    B.   UALB* 


CHAPTER   IV. 


No,  Mr.  Tangier  did  not  take  a  parlor-car.  He  always  had  ridden  in  one  since . 
they  were  invented,  but  now  he  was  afraid  that  some  one  would  recognize  him,  and 
he  had  not  that  convenient  black  vail  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  He  took 
his  seat  beside  a  lonely  woman  in  what  is  called  a  first-class  car,  and  once  more,  as  he 
found  himself  so  comfortable  there,  he  reflected,  as  he  had  done  at  breakfast,  that  the 
public  in  this  country  had  found  out  very  ncartjr  what  it  wanted,*  afid  Was  quite  sure 
in  the  long  run  to  obtain  it.  He  did  not  take  his  seat  where  there  was  an  empty  seat 
beside  hiin,  because  he  was  haunted  with  the  terror  that  some  bummer  would  come 
along  and  cry  out,  enthusiastically,  "  Why,  Tangier,  are  you  here?"  and  would  sit 
down  by  him  to  entertain  and  to  be  entertained  for  seventy  miles. 

Yes,  Mr.  Tangier,  you  are  very  skillful,  but  all  the  same  this  world  is  a  world  of 
give  and  take,  and  you  have  your  part  to  bear  in  it. 

So  soon  as  Mr.  Tangier  had  read,  from  the  first  page  to  the  eighth,  and  from  the 
the  eighth  back  to  the  first,  his  copy  of  the  /ris — which  was  the  newspaper  he  bought, 
amply  because  he  never  saw  it  when  he  was  at  home — the  woman  by  whom  he  sat, 
whom  he  had  selected  as  his  barrier  against  conversation,  herself  addressed  him.  He 
was  caught  in  his  own  trap,  but  that  was  not  the  figure  which  occurred  to  him.  He 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  like  the  ass  speaking  to  Balaam,  only  in  a  topsy-turvy  of 
his  Scripture,  the  poor  man  felt  as  if  he  was  the  ass.  '*Can  you  tell  me,"  said  the 
woman,  in  a  dialect  which  showed  that  she  was  bom  in  Germany,  '*  can  you  tell 
me  if  this  car  will  go  through  to  Milwaukee,  or  where  shall  I  have  to  change?  " 

Milwaukee ! 

It  was  more  than  a  thousand  miles  away,  if  Mr.  Tangier  understood  the  geography 
of  his  country  at  all,  and  here  was  this  poor  woman  who  was  to  ride  day  and  night 
till  she  came  there. 

And  so  the  law  of  give  and  take  asserted  itself,  and  our  friend  who  just  now  want- 
ed to  be  alone,  and  had  tried  to  separate  himself  from  his  kind,  forgot  such  wants  in 
his  curiosity  to  know  why  this  forlorn  woman  was  going  to  a  place  she  knew  nothing 
about,  in  a  train  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  Before  he  knew  it,  he  was  the  ques- 
tioner and  she  was  answering.  Gradually  there  unfolded  all  the  romance  about  the 
sick  husband,  and  the  little  ones  left  behind  at  their  grandfather's  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
then  it  proved,  for  the  first  time,  that  those  two  excellent  little  children  who  had  met 
Mr.  Tangier's  approval  already,  because  they  sat  so  quietly  on  the  seat  in  front  of 
him,  turning  over  the  picture-books  with  which  they  were  provided,  belonged  to  the 
lone  woman's  caravan.  She  was  leading  them  across  this  desert  because  the  father 
had  typhoid  fever  in  Milwaukee  and  she  must  go  and  nurse  him. 

So  was  it  that  when  the  lightning  express  drew  up  for  the  first  time  at  Went- 
worth,   where   Mr.  Tangier   was   to    leave    it    after    his    seventy    miles    run,   he 
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had  his  hands  full  of  telegrams  to  this  man,  and  that,  and  another,  by  whose 
various  offices  he  tfiought  he  could  make  her  transfer  simpler  when  she  arrived  at 
Milwaukee.  He  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  provided  her  and  the  children  with 
some  extra  refinements  for  the  luncheons,  which,  as  he  foresaw,  they  would  have  to 
devour  before  their  thousand  miles  ridie  was  over. 

The  lightning  train  went  on  its  way,  and  now  he  was  left  to  inquire  where  he 
was,  and  what  was  to  come  next  in  the  comparative  loneliness  of  Wentworth 
junction.  .  • 

There  were  the  various  buggies,  carryalls,  and  old-fashioned  stage  coaches  which 
were  to  be  expected  at  such  a  place,  but  to  none  of  them  did  he  belong,  as  he'  knew, 
and  none  of  them  belonged  to  him.  He  placed  himself  in  a  favorable  position  to  see 
and  to  be  seen,  and  was  accosted,  as  he  expected,  after  a  minute,  by  an  overgrown 
boy  who  showed  him  a  card,  on  which  his  own  name  was  written,  and  said,  with 
some  hesitation,  **  Be  you  this  man?  "  Mr.  Tangier  said  he  was,  and  the  boy  signi- 
fied, by  a  gesture,  that  he  was  the  person  who  was  to  take  him  to  his  new  home. 
Mr.  Tangier  had  sent  on  by  express  the  trunk,  which  held  his  books  and  the  most 
of  those  earthly  possessions  with  which  he  was  to  solace  himself  at  Tenterdon,  so  that 
a  light  carpet-bag  made  the  sum  of  his  impediments  now.  He  was  able,  without  de- 
lay, to  join  his  guide  in  the  carriage  provided.  Here,  again,  he  found  a  woman-sit- 
ting;  this  time  a  young  woman.  She  explained,  briefly  enough,  that  she  was  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  at  whose  house  our  friend  had  taken  his  quarters.  It  would 
appear  that  she  had  come  over  with  the  overgrown  boy,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
any  brains  which  might  be  needed  in  the  enterprise,  and  from  a  certain  fear  that  he 
had  not  at  command  any  over-provision  of  intelligence.  As  it  happened,  her  service 
had  not  been  needed,  but  Mr.  Tangier  knew  enough  of  the  exigencies  of  such  an  oc- 
casion to  know  that  she  had  not  been  wrong  in  thinking  that  such  exigencies  might 
arise. 

The  country  from  Wentworth  to  Tenterdon  is  not,  in  itself,  singularly  picturesque. 
But  the  wind  was  in  the  southwest,  the  trees  were  just  beginning  to  grow  green,  the 
earlier  wild  cherries  were  just  going  out  of  blossom,  the  earlier  peach  trees  in  an  oc- 
casional farmer's  orchard  werejust  in  their  glory,  a  few  straggling  apple  blossoms  were 
showing  their  color,  there  was  no  dust  in  the  road,  and  to  poor  Mr.  Tangier  the 
whole  was  heaven.  He  did  not  care  to  talk  ;  he  did  not  care  to  listen.  He  did  not 
*  object  to  talk,  und  he  did  not  object  to  listen.  His  companion  was  in  much  the  same 
mood,  apparently.  She  was  probably  a  good  deal  more  afraid  of  him  than  he  was 
of  her.  Sometimes  he  asked  a  question  about  a  bridge,  or  a  pond,  or  a  mill,  and 
then  she  gave,  sensibly  enough,  a  bit  of  local  history.  Her  voice  had  been  spoiled 
in  some  public  school,  as  far  as  a  public  school  can  spoil  a  voice,  so  that  she  talked 
on  a  strained,  high,  and  generally  unnatural  key  note.  But  Mr.  Tangier  knew  men 
and  women  enough  not  to  be  surprised  at  this.  Indeed,  in  the  luxury  of  freedom, 
leaving  his  prison  cell  now  for  the  first  time  in  eleven  months,  he  would  have  talked 
good-naturedly  to  a  chimpanzee,  or  to  a  gorilla,  or.  with  equal  good  nature,  he  would 
have  let  the  chinipan/.cc  or  t!ic  gorilla  alone. 

The  house  proved  to  be  a  comfortable  old  palace,  of  the  days  when  some  sort  of 
business  was  profitable  in  Tenteidon  which  is  not  profitable  now.  Privateering, 
perhaps,  or  the  East  Indian  traJe,  or  the  Northwestern  trade — qui  en  sabe?  as  our 
Spanish  friends  say,  and  why  should  Mr.  Tangier  care?  Enough  that  in  those  pros- 
f>erous  days  some  prosperous  year  had  been  made  cheerful  for  Tenterdon,  as  the 
King  Log  or  King  .Stork  of  the  town,  in  that  day,  bade  men  cut  pines  and  oaks  on  the 
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Lebanon  of  the  neighborhood,  rough-hew  them  to  their  will,  and  build  foriiim  this 
comfortable  home  of  six  square  rooms  on  each  floor,  with  two  or  three  more  in  an 
** ell," and  bade  them  make  the  whole  to  be  three  stories  high.  "Twenty-four 
large  rooms  you  see,  Mr.  Tangier, "  said  the  rather  pensive  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  who 
was  to  be  the  hostess  of  our  friend,  as  she  showed  him  to  his  own  apartments, 
"  besides  the  entry  rooms,  as  we  call  them. "  •  The  pensive  air  intimated,  what  Mrs. 
Fairbanks  did  not  say,  that  the  old  Satrap  who  built  the  house  had  added  at  least 
ten  rooms  for  the  single  purpose  of  making  trouble  for  her.  But  she  did  not  yet  know 
Mr.  Tangier  well  enough  to  launch  on  that  broad  subject — the  difficulty  of  dusting 
these  various  rooms  in  summer,  and  keeping  them  in  order.  For  him,  he  hardly 
listened.  There  was  a  large  room  for  him  to  *'  sit  and  write  in,"  as  she  said.  There 
was  one  equally  large  for  him  to  sleep  in.  His  trunk,  with  the  essentials  of  his  es- 
tate, real  and  personal,  arrived  before  dinner  time,  and  Mr.  Tangier  had  soon  made 
those  personal  arrangements  of  the  rooms  by  which  he  knew  that  he  should  be  com- 
fortable in  this  new  castle. 

For  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  arrival — yes,  and  for  most  of  the  next  day — the 
poor  man  had  no  wish  to  do  a  thing.  He  roused  himself  up  to  write  Mr.  Heeren  a 
note  about  something  which  he  had  forgotten.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  mail-driver  had 
passed,  carrying  the  few  letters  of  the  office  to  Knox,  which  was  the  distributing  of- 
fice, Mr.  Tangier  remembered  something  much  moje  important  which  had  been 
forgotten.  But  these  were  only  little  gusts  on  the  surface  of  the  still  sea  of  his  day. 
The  old  Satrap  who  had  built  the  castle  had  made  no  piazzas  to  it.  But  Mr.  Tangier 
had  discovered  a  lee  side  to  it,  which  had  evidently  been  discovered  by  other  ex- 
plorers. For  in  this  lee  side  of  the  old  house  was  an  iron  staple  driven,  and  not  far 
away  was  a  post  driven,  and,  so  soon  as  Rachel  Fairbanks  saw  that  Mr.  Tangier  had 
discovered  it,  she  produced  a  Mexican  hammock,  which  proved  to  fit  the  distance 
bet^\'een  the  post  and  the  staple.  And  to  this  hammock  Mr.  Tangier  betook  himself. 
On  the  ground  under  him  there  lay  the  Philadelphia  American,,  the  London  Week- 
ly  Times  and  the  last  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes,  And,  even  to  himself,  Mr.  Tan- 
gier pretended  he  was  reading.  But  when  that  night  the  Recording  Angel  posted  in 
the  Reading  Ledger  the  amount  which  Mr.  Tangier  had  really  read  that  day — lo ! 
it  was  not  so  much  as  Jean  Campbell  had  read  in  "Deestrict  Number  lo  School- 
house"  hard  by.  Now  Jean  Campbell  was  only  five  years  old,  and  was  by  no  means 
sure  of  all  her  letters. 

No.  Poor  Mr.  Tangier  still  felt  as  he  felt  that  evening  after  drawing  Mr.  Grace's 
will.  He  felt  a  good  deal  as  a  bloom  of  iron  feels  after  it  has  been  pounded  on  the 
top,  and  pounded  on  the  bottom,  by  a  hammer  weighing  five  hundred  thousand  mill- 
ion tons — and  then  has  been  pounded  on  the  right  side  and  pounded  on  the  left — 
and  then  has  had  each  corner  turned  up  skillfully  by  the  ingenious  workman,  so  that 
it  may  be  finished  oflfby  being  pounded  four  times  more. 

But  youth,  and  time,  and  the  hour,  and  sunlight,  and  a  southwest  wind,  and  the 
good  God  who  manages  all  these,  in  his  love  of  men,  will  bring  all  things  round  if 
one  will  wait.  And  so  it  happened  that,  on  the  evening  of  his  second  day  in  Ten- 
terdon — thanks  also  to  good  coffee  and  a  good  omelet  and  a  good  steak  at  breakfast, 
thanks  to  good  roast  mutton  and  a  good  apple  pudding  at  dinner,  thanks  to  a  brisk 
horseback  ride  in  the  afternoon,  thanks  to  a  tea,  made  up  of  a  dozen  achievements 
of  Mrs.  Fairbanks  and  of  Rachel  Fairbanks,  for  which  no  language  known  to  Mr. 
Tangier  had  names — thanks  to  all  these — as  he  sat  on  the  stoop  of  the  castle,  just  as 
the  sun  went  down,  Mr.  Tangier  began  to  remember  his  duties  to  mankind. 
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E[e  hfid  ^\o%  yft  ^^pn^  jj^paf  to  bis  }^xx^  cWfP^9fm^^^\*  ^Mcpi-  I^«^t  i>v^ihAd 
opened  for  him  .the  ^at;e^  of  U^is  p^ja(|i^  of  ^eftt.  A^  sbiP,  4i»iiUed  WipmW)  fefd  «rtt 
coiTi£  near  him. 

But  he  knew  where  f he  liye^.  The  bqi^  had  b^e^  pointy  oi^  to  )%kn  )>y  R^q^ply 
as  they  came  from  the  st^ti^pi^, 

S^  Mr.  Tanj^ier  de|tern)i;^e<^  th^t  he  ^wpiAld  ipake  hi^  di^  c^U,  i^d  e|cpi:^M  Jais 
thanks  in  the  long  twili£;^t  j  a^<}  ^e  ^^ loitered  along  the  pret|ty  vill^g^  stp-q^,  tad 
turned  ,up  the^yenue,  not  top  carefully  ,ten4iec)^  tf>  l^r  l;iOM^*  J^&t  a^p  he  e^me  l» 
the  door,  Mrs.  Dunster  li\erself  app^ared^  .dress^ec}  for  ^  \yalk>  but  aha  q(krfiii 
at  ^nce  to  turn  back  with  him.  Oi>  tlie  Ji>&tant,  he  felt  that  he  shoul(|  not  h*ve  J5ec» 
ognized  her,  but  ^he  knew  hij?)  without  ^iffyzxjlty.  The  truth  probably  was  tb^it  ahe 
had  been  expecting  him  all  day. 

H9  declined  her  invitation  to  return,  jgind  said  he  would  walk  with  her  wherev#r 
she  was  gojng. 

But  slie  urged  her  proposal.  *'  Indeed,  it  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence,"  she  sai4. 
'*  I  was  only  going  to  our  week-day  meeting." 

''  And  why  should  not  I  go  to  the  >yeek-day  meeting?  "  said  he,  laughing.  '^  Or 
i^  it  one  of  those  mysterious  '  mothers'  meetings '  which  excite  men  to  such  frenzj^ 
of  curiosity  because  they  are  not  permitted  to  attend  ?  " 

Mrs.  Dunster  had  recovered  herself  by  this  time,  and  had  sense  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  what  she  had  said  before.     She  mended  it  now  as  wpU  as  she  could. 

'*  There  Js  every  reason  why  you  should  go,  only,  to  be  frank  ^ith  you,  youpg 
men  do  not  generally  show  mpch  enthusiasm  about  attending  prayer-meetings." 

Mr.  Tangier,  just  turning  thirty,  was  not  above  the  delicate  flattery  which  classfi;^ 
him  with  young  men.  Perhaps  he  would  have  gone  to  the  conference  meeting  sin^r 
ply  from  courtesy  to  Mrs.  Dunster,  who  was  his  hostess  in  Tenterdon.  Perhaps  il 
would  have  been  so.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  determined  at  that  moment  to  go^ 
He  was  with  these  people  for  a  month  ;  he  \yould  enter  into  their  life,  and  live  Af 
they  live.  This  was  the  social  institution  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  it  shoulc) 
be  tiis  as  well  ^s  theirs. 

He  did  not  pretend  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  such  meetings.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  heard  the  minister,  every  Sunday,  make  appointments  for 
them,  and  that  such  appointments  never  stirred  a  fiber  of  his  memory  or  took  three 
words  on  the  white  paper  of  his  tickler. 

It  was  a  pleasant  walk  to  the  vestry  of  the  pretty  little  meeting-house.  They  loi- 
tered as  they  went.  It  was  clear  enough  that  there  was  no  enthusiastic  rush  in  the 
neighborhood  of  attendants  thronging  to  the  meeting.  A  boy,  a  little  ineiHcient,  was 
lighting  some  kerosene  lamps  which  smoked,  and  which  were,  indeed,  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  splendor  of  the  evening  glow  outside.  There  were  but  one  or  twQ 
people  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Dunster  introduced  her  companion  to  theip,  and  they 
sat  talking  of  trifles  while  a  few  more  dropped  in.  At  last,  the  wheels  of  a  wagon 
were  heard  rattling  without,  and,  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Burdett,  the  minister  who  was 
to  conduct  the  meeting,  appeared.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  he  took  his  place  at  the 
reading-desk,  asked  God*s  blessing  and  proposed  a  hymn.  Mrs.  Dunster  played  the 
tune  at  a  wretched,  wheezing,  little  melodeon,  and  the  people  all  sang,  timidly  ^X 
first,  but  with  more  spirit  as  they  went  on.  Then  he  gave  out  another  hymn,  i^nc) 
another,  and  the  singing  was  better  with  each  hymn.  Mr.  Tangier  himself  had  a 
good  enough  baritone  voice,  a  good  ear,  and  sang  correctly.  Mr.  Burdett  had  a  sift* 
gularly  rich  and  clear  tenor.     Women  generally  sing  better  than  men,  at  sucl^  places. 
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ud^  «6  eacii  iiyinn  was  ^nished,  diey  «11  passed  to  another  willi  moM  spirit  and 
more. 

Then  Mr.  Burdett  read  two  or  three  Psalms  and  a  passive  from  the  Gospel,  sym- 
pathetically, and  as  if  he  loved  it,  and  then  led  them  all  in  prayer,  simple,  natural 
and  true.  He  sat  a  moment  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand ;  and  then,  in  the 
same  simple  way,  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  hom  e  talking  to  his  wife  and  children  of 
soneChing  which  had  interested  him,  spoke  of  the  hopeful  feeling  which  buhbled 
out  from  the  words  he  had  read  ;  and  drew  the  analogy  between  this  ^ling  and  die 
sense  of  joy  which  he  had  felt  as  he  drove  across,  in  the  sunset,  from  his  own  home. 
It  seemed  that  this  home  was  at  Warner,  some  five  miles  away.  He  spoke  perhaps 
tsar  or  ^v%  mkiuCes,  not  as  if  he  were  forced  to,  but  as  if  he  wanted  to.  Then  he  sat 
stiU.  Every  one  sat  still.  Mr.  Tangier  was  so  unused  to  conference  meetings  that  he 
did  not  know  but  people  were  expected  to  sit  still.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  been 
sitting  still  all  day,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  sit  still  all  night. 

But  this  was  not  the  plan.  After  a  minute  or  two  of  serene  silence,  Mr.  Burdett 
rose  and  said,  "  Brother  Beecham,  will  you  lead  in  prayer?** 

Brother  Beecham  rose,  and  olCbred  whnt-  he  would  hi^ve  ealled  a  prayer.  But  to 
Mr.  Tangier  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  but  little  heart  in  the  words,  as  if  he  had  him- 
self heard  them  before,  as  if  Brother  Beecham  had  committed  them  to  memory  to 
use  when  he  was  asked  to.  In  a  word,  poor  Mr.  Tangier  was  conscious  that  he 
was  jnot  praying,  but  criticising,  and  he  was  very  glad  when  Mr.  Beecham  sat 
down.  Then  Mr.  Burdett  read  another  hymn,  and  they  sang ;  he  gave  another, 
and  they  sang  it  better.  Then,  to  Mr.  Tangier's  surprise,  Mr.  Beecham  rose  and 
delivered  quite  an  address.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  hopefulness — it  was  rather  in 
a  vein  <^  despondency,  with  a  tone  of  wrath.  It  was  devoted,  first,  to  abusing  the 
people  of  the  village  who  had  not  come  to  the  conference,  and  then  to  abusing  those 
who  did  come.  For  Mr.  Beecham  said  that  if  those  who  came  would  speak,  and 
make  the  meetings  intere^/ing — and  he  put  the  accent  on  the  second  e^  as  if  that  had 
something  to  do  with  itrr-the  others  would  attend.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  wonder 
that  they  stayed  away. 

Mr.  Tangier  had  not  had  the  slightest  idea  of  joining  in  the  conversation  of  the 
evening.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  any  man  or  woman 
was  to  talk,  as  a  duty.  But  he  did  not  mean  to  have  the  people  round  him  abused. 
And  so  he  said,  very  frankly,  and  simply,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  particularly 
eojoyed  the  silence ;  that  he  thought  there  was  far  too  much  talking  in  the  world,  of 
the  machine  kind ;  and  that«  especially  in  matters  of  religion,  the  less  that  was  said 
of  that  sort  the  better.  ''  I  suppose  we  come  here,"  said  he  very  quietly,  "to  listen 
to  God,  and  to  know  what  he  may  have  to  say  to  us.  Surely  our  friends,  the 
Quakers,  are  right  in  thinking  that  we  may  hear  him  better  when  there  is  no  other 
talking." 

Mr.  Tangier  did  not  mean  to  say  anything.  But  he  was  wholly  used  to  address- 
ing assemblies  much  larger  than  Mr.  Burdett*s  conference  meeting,  and  he  felt  only 
more  at  ease  the  moment  he  was  on  his  feet.  As  soon  as  he  sat  down,  a  lady 
behind  him,  with  a  rich,  full  contralto  voice,  began  to  sing, 

**  Lord,  dismiss  us  with  thy  blessing," 

viA  after  this,  whether  Mr.  Burdett  wished  it  or  not,  he  had  to  dismiss  the  little  as- 
sembly. 
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Mr.  Tangier  and  Mrs.  Dunster  had  a  word  with  him.     He  then  released  his  horte, 
mounted  his  wagon  and  drove  to  his  home,  and  they  walked  slowly  to  hers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

As  they  came  to  the  house  a  wagon  drove  up  behind  them,  and  a  hearty  voice  sa- 
luted them.  It  proved  that  the  speaker  was  the  doctor  of  the  neighborhood,  Dr. 
Tillinghast.  He  jumped  from  the  carriage,  evidently  confident  that  the  horse  would 
stand,  and  joined  the  other  two. 

'*  Ts  this  Mr.  Tangier,"  he  said,  with  the  cordiality  of  a  gentleman  accustomed  to 
meet  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  *'  I  have  just  been  calling  on  you  at  our  good 
friend's,  Mrs.  Fairbanks's ;  Miss  Rachel  told  me  that  I  should  find  you  here,  so  you 
must  regard  this  as  my  call  of  hospitality.  I  come  to  offer  you  our  all — our  meadows, 
our  hills,  our  prospects,  our  wild  flowers,  our  distant  beaches,  and  our  neighboring 
river,  with  all  the  gaieties  of  Tenterdon  society." 

Mr.  Tangier  thanked  him,  in  the  same  hearty  way,  and  said  that  Mrs.  Dunster 
had  already  told  him  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  village.  He  also 
«poke  of  the  pleasant  talk  he  had  had  with  this  Mr.  Burdett,  whom  he  had  found  at 
the  church. 

'*  At  the  church,"  said  the  doctor,  with  the  slightest  change  in  tone, ''  that  is  loyal 
in  you,  indeed.  Frankly,  Mr.  Tangief".  I  divide  our  summer  visitors  into  two  classes : 
First,  those  who  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  order.  Next,  those  who  range 
themselves  nowhere,  and  thus  belong,  of  necessity,  to  the  party  of  disorder." 

Tangier  laughed.  "You  remember,"  said  he,  "what  Byron  makes  the  devil 
say: 

'*  He  who  bows  not  to  God,  has  bowed  to  me." 

The  doctor  smiled  his  approval.  **  It  is  very  good  gospel,"  said  he,  "  whether  it 
come  from  Byron,  or  the  devil,  or  from  both.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  too  serious 
about  it.  Of  course,  when  people  come  here  to  play,  they  come  to  play.  I  under- 
stand that  very  well.  But  here  are  Mrs.  Dunster  and  I,  and  Rachel  Fairbanks,  and 
Jane  Campbell  yonder,  and  five  hundred  other  children  of  God,  who  are  here  all  the 
time.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  watch  pretty  closely  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  polished  people  who  come  to  us  from  the  scenes  of  high  civilization.  Your 
friend  Mrs.  Fairbanks  would  call  them  '  the  boarders.'  She  divides  the  world  into 
two  classes  :  the  people  of  Tenterdon,  and  '  the  boarders.'  When  I  first  heard  her 
I  thought  only  of  the  '  Pirate's  Own  Book,'  with  which  I  was  familiar,  and  the 
thrilling  cry  of  the  sea  fights,  '  boarders  to  repel  boarders.'  But  if  you  are  skillful 
in  dime  literature,  you  know  that  there  are  good  ruffians  as  well  as  bad  ruffians, 
just  as  there  are  good  giants  and  bad  giants  in  the  fairy  tales.  So  there  are  good 
boarders,  like  those  who  come  to  Tenterdon  for  the  summer,  and  bad  boarders,  like 
those  in  the  *  Pirate's  Own  Book.' " 

By  this  time  they  were  all  seated  on  Mrs.  Dunster's  deep  piazza.  Somebody  had 
brought  out  two  or  three  rugs,  there  was  a  moon,  a  quarter  old,  in  the  sky,  and  there 
was  no  temptation  to  go  in.  After  a  little  talk,  Mr.  Tangier  recalled  the  doctor  to 
this  matter  of  the  social  order  of  such  a  scattered  town,  as  it  was  affected  by  the  an- 
nual inroad,  for  three  or  four  months,  of  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse 
themselves. 
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*'  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  thought  of  this,  this  evening,  quite  as 
much  as  I  thought  of  the  Scripture  lesson.  I  had  around  me  one  of  the  social  in- 
stitutions of  Tenterdon.  For  the  greatest  of  all  possible  subjects,  for  the  one  subject, 
indeed,  which,  rightly  presented,  interests  everybody,  there  were  nineteen  people 
assembled,  on  a  pleasant  eveijing,  with  a  man  of  genius  to  talk  to  tljem,  and  with 
every  association  of  the  very  best  memories  in  their  lives  to  bring  them  together. 
Of  these  nineteen  people,  well,  I  should  say  a  dozen  had  passed  that  grand  climac- 
teric which  Dr.  Jackson  says  is  the  prime  of  life — namely,  sixty-three  years,  or  there- 
abouts. Of  the  rest,  two  or  three  were  boys  and  girls,  who  had  come  because  the  old 
people  could  not  be  trusted  alone  with  the  horses.  So  far  as  the  meeting  showed 
any  social  habit  among  the  people  of  Tenterdon,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  en- 
couraging. Now  tell  me  what  other  social  institutions  are  here,  summer  or  winter, 
which  bring  these  people  together  in  larger  places  or  which  show  any  heartier  desire 
to  know  each  other,  to  live  in  a  common  life,  and  to  make  these  here  the  best  possi- 
ble of  homes." 

Thus  challenged,  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Dunster  reviewed  with  some  little  care  the 
history  of  the  last  year  in  Tenterdon.  They  told  how  many  sleigh-rides  had  been 
arranged  in  winter,  by  which  the  young  people  went  across  toWors-neck  and  had  a 
dance  there  together.  They  told  of  the  political  caucus  in  the  fall,  when  Gen.  Logan 
spoke  to  the  whole  country*.  They  told  of  the  cattle-show  in  the  autumn,  and 
this  seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  great  social  event  of  the  year.  Rather  to 
Mr.  Tangier's  surprise,  for  his  memories  were  of  a  different  region  and  another  form 
of  social  life,  there  was,  really,  no  reference  to  those  friendly  visitings  in  which 
twenty  or  thirty  people  should  come  together  to  spend  an  evening,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  ladies*  missionary  society  which  Mrs.  Dun- 
ster described  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  humor.  ^ 

There  was  a  little  lull  after  this  somewhat  scant  programme.  Then  Mr.  Tangier 
said,  '^Seriously,  are  these  all  the  possibilities?  When  one  remembers  that  as  few 
people  as  these,  when  they  gathered  together  at  New  Haven,  bad  force  enough 
to  build  up  a  commonwealth,  to  make  its  laws  and  so  adjust  its  institutions  that 
everything  has  worked  well  there  for  two  hundred  and  ?i^y  years,  one  feels  as  if 
five  hundred  people  here  might  have  better  social  institutions  than  these." 

Dr.  Tillinghast  took  him  up  with  the  same  seriousness.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  all 
things  are  possible  where  there  is  a  leader.  Where  will  you  be  Sunday  afternoon? 
If  you  don't  dislike  a  pleasant  drive  across  the  country,  I  will  clear  my  docket  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  I  will  take  you  across  to  Winthrop,  and  you  shall  hear 
their  music  there.  There  you  shall  see  what  grows  up  on  good  ground,  when  there 
has  been  good  planting  and  good  ploughing  for  half  a  century." 

Sunday  was  fine,  and  the  ts^'o  started  together ;  two  men  who  had  just  passed  the 
flush  of  early  manhood.  Each,  in  his  own  place,  was  now  beginning  to  feel  that  he 
had  duties  to  society.  They  talked  of  everything  as  they  rode,  and  they  enjoyed 
cverv'thing.  Most  of  all  they  enjoyed  each  other.  The  eight  miles  seemed  only  too 
short  as  they  drove  into  Winthrop,  which  proved  to  be  a  little  town,  dedicated  to  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  with  rather  a  crude  look  of  freshness  in  the  great  shops,  scat- 
tered among  the  old  houses  of  the  days  when  farming  still  paid  in  that  region. 

"  Mr.  Dunlap  lets  me  use  his  horse-shed,"  said  Tillinghast,  and  they  drove  into 
one  of  a  long  series  of  sheds  which  the  piety  of  former  times  had  arranged  for  the 
horses  of  Sunday  worshipers.  Having  cared  for  their  beast,  they  walked  across  to- 
gether to  the  town-hall,  a  new,  unhandsome,  brick  building,  spacious  and  convenient, 
to  which  the  people  of  the  village  were  already  thronging. 
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Here  they  found  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  people,  chatting  among  the  chairs 
and  settees.  In  a  minute  tliere  came  in  upon  the  large  platform  the  members  of  a 
large  orchestra,  with  their  instruments.  In  all,  there  were  thirty-two  pieces,  and  Mr. 
Tangier  saw,  a  little  to  his  surprise,  that  the  different  performers  arranged  them- 
selves, and  adjusted  their  instruments,  with  quite  the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  consciousness  of  their  own  ability,  which  he  might  have  expected  had  he 
seen  Thomas's  orchestra  in  New  York.  At  once  the  assembly  was  seated  and  all 
conversation  stopped.  In  a  moment  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  tapped  with  his  rod» 
a  few  strains  were  played  upon  one  instrument,  and  then  the  whole  assembly  arose 
and  supg  as  a  choral : 

"A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God,** 

led  by  the  director  whose  superb  orchestra  rendered  the  tune. 

Dr.  Tillinghast  had,  with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  refrained  from  telling  Mr.  Tangier 
just  what  they  were  to  see  and  hear.  The  satisfaction  of  the  afternoon,  therefore, 
had  to  him  all  the  elements  of  surprise.  For  two  hours  an  orchestra,  such  as  he  had 
seldom  heard,  rendered  with  dignity  and  feeling  some  of  the  best  music  of  the  noblest 
composers.  A  modest  little  programme  in  his  hand  told  him  who  these  masters 
were,  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  did  not  know.  At  the  end  of  the  service, 
and  a  majestic  service  it  was,  the  conductor  turned  once  more  to  the  congregation^ 
which  rose  again  and  sang  a  parting  hymn  as  they  had  sung  before.  Some  of  th^ 
people  went  out,  some  stayed  to  chat  with  each  other.  Dr.  Tillinghast  and  Mr. 
Tangier  found  their  wagon  and  rode  home. 

''  That  is  what  is  possible,"  said  the  doctor.  *'  More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  mu- 
sical society  of  this  village  was  gathered  and  incorporated.  That  has  probably  helped 
in  building  up  the  taste  of  this  town.  But  in  our  generation  one  modest  man  who  knows 
the  power  of  music  has  organized  this  grand  orchestra.  Nobody  pays  them,  no- 
body pays  him,  except  the  good  God.  And  I  think  he  gives  them  satisfaction  enough 
by  way  of  present  recompense.  This  man  was  the  leader  whom  you  saw.  If  he 
had  not  been  too  modest  you  would  have  heard  one  of  his  own  compositions.  I  dare 
say  you  have  heard  them  in  New  York  or  in  Cincinnati.  I  wanted  you  to  see  this, 
so  soon  as  you  asked  what  was  possible  in  a  community  of  five  hundred  people." 

Note. — I  have  here  attempted  to  describe  the  interesting  musical  service  which  is  carried  on  every  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  town  of  Stoughton,  in  Norfolk  country,  in  Massachusetts.  My  purpose  would  not  have  been 
advanced,  in  the  least,  had  1  merely  presented  an  imaginary  picture.  I  have  but  described,  in  this  chapter,  as 
well  as  I  can,  the  majestic  musical  service  which  the  people  of  this  town  render,  once  a  week,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Edward  Jones.  E.  EX  H. 

Zb  be  continued. 


From   a  copy  of  the   Eastern   Star^  Travellers*  Rest  Association.     At  present 

published  at  Grahamstown,  we  observe  it   is  proposed   that   residents    who    are 

that  South  Africa  is  being  forced  to  fol-  "  worried  and  sometimes  terrified  by  the 

low  the  example  of  older  countries,  and  visits  of  tramps,  and  forced  into  giving 

form  organizations  to  deal  with  the  ever  alms  which    are   often    misapplied    and 

present  condition-of-the-people  question,  abused,"  shall  give  tickets  entitling  the 

Miss  Lardner  Burke,  an  old  charity  work-  recipient  to  a  ''  square  meal,"  bed,  and 

er  in  London,  has  become  Hon.  Sec.  of  a  breakfast. 
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A  NEW  SERVICE  FOR  THE  INDIAN. 


BY  ANNA   LAURENS  DAWES. 


At  the  recent  Indian  conference  at 
Mohonk,  a  new  phase  of  Indian  need 
was  clearly  brought  out.  A  desperate 
strait  of  a  fresh  kind  is  upon  him,  and 
with  it  comes  a  new  opportunity  for  those 
who  would  befriend  him.  It  is  a  defi- 
nite, practical  service  that  is  asked,  of  a 
kind  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  most 
hardheaded.  Neither  sentiment  nor  rhet- 
oric enters  into  it,  but  the  appeal  is  to 
philanthropy  in  its  widest  sense.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  the  Indian  question 
is  passing  out  of  the  stage  of  race  ques- 
tions into  that  further  condition  where 
special  care  and  peculiar  wrongs  appear. 
When  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  red 
man  awoke,  a  half  dozen  years  ago,  it 
was  enforced  by  the  wrongs  of  a  tribe, 
and  the  needs  of  the  Poncas  stirred  the 
country.  In  that  condition  of  things,  ap- 
pealing to  the  sense  of  justice  and  mercy 
strong  in  every  man,  the  Nation  suddenly 
discovered  its  tyrannical  attitude  towards 
a  race,  and  the  history  of  our  dealings 
with  the  Indian  since  that  time  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
country  to  our  injustice  and  its  possible 
remedy.  Both  are  conceded  to-day,  by 
at  least  a  part  of  the  Nation,  and  the  next 
step  is  before  us,  viz. :  the  righting  of  in- 
dividual wrongs. 

The  National  question  is  by  no  means 
settled,  but  it  is  on  the  high  road  thither, 
and  while  no  jot  or  tittle  of  effort  towards 
its  solution  may  be  abated,  the  time  has 
come  when  different  kinds  of  work  re- 
quiring aifferent  workers  may  be  taken  up. 
Some  of  the  most  dreadful  tales  of  suf- 
fering that  come  to  us  on  every  hand 
from  the  Indian  country  are,  to-day,  legal 
questions,  pure  and  simple.  The  wrongs 
of  the  red  man  are  no  longer  confined  to 
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governmental  carelessness  and  cruel^, 
but  a  worse  class  of  difficulties  are  entrap- 
ping him  —  those  legal  toils,  in  which 
his  unwary  feet  are«  entangled  almost 
without  his  knowledge,  and  always  with- 
out his  comprehension,  but  which  are 
shortly  beyond  remedy.  In  every  corner 
of  the  earth,  where  any  right  in  land  or 
law  is  granted  to  the  simple  child  of  the 
forest  and  the  plain,  a  white  man  stands 
ready  to  snatch  it  from  him  by  some  le- 
gal process  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Over 
and  over  again  this  has  been  done,  and 
too  late  the  poor  Indian  wakes  up  to  find 
himself  despoiled  of  all  his  newly-pos- 
sessed birthright.  Land  and  citizenship 
will  do  him  little  good,  unless  he  has  also 
the  helping-  hand  of  wiser  brains  and 
shrewder  knowledge  than  his  own.  To- 
day, he  needs  legal  assistance  quite  as 
much  as  he  needs  governmental  interfer- 
ence.    Who  will  give  it  to  him  ? 

In  California,  the  Mission  Indians  are 
being  rapidly  driven  off  lands,  confess- 
edly their  own,  because  they  have  neith- 
er knowledge  nor  skill  to  defend  their 
titles.  A  few  of  the  more  flagrant  in- 
stances have,  indeed,  been  brought  into 
court,  but  in  one  prominent  case  the  first 
lawyer  employed  suddenly  left  it,  in  the 
middle  of  the  suit,  and  is  thought  to  have 
turned  his  coat  and  to  be  in  the  employ  of 
the  syndicates  whom  he  was  engaged  to 
prosecute.  His  successor,  if  able  and  will- 
ing, is  still  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
long  acquaintance  with  both  the  legitimate 
and  the  un-legitimate  intricacies  of  law  and 
equity  are  necessary  to  him  who  would 
carry  on  these  cases  successfully.  A 
more  fundamental  difficulty  is  found  in 
the  phrase  '*  in  the  employ"  of  the  syn- 
dicates. 
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Lend  a  Hand. 


The  Indian  has  no  money  ;  the  govern- 
ment cannot  and  sometimes  will  not  fur- 
nish any  funds  to  prosecute  these  suits,  and 
lawyers  cannot  be  employ  cd  for  nothing. 
To  partially  meet  this  ditiiculty,  benevo- 
lent men  «nnd  vvonion  have  subscribed  to 
a  fund  to  fight  the  battle  of  this  tribe. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  red  men  op- 
pressed by  the  hand  of  the  law  itself. 
On  the  Round  Valley  reservation  are 
Indinns  who  might  vote  if  they  could  find 
counsel  to  plead  their  cause,  for  the  hasty 
<'ccision  of  a  local  judge  has  given  them 
the  status  of  full-fledged  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
They  cannot  seize  their  rights,  however, 
and  no  man  is  at  hand  to  make  the  claim 
in  their  behalf.  In  Wisconsin,  the  red 
man  is  already  in  possession  of  allotments, 
or  would  be,  if  these  possessions  had  not 
been  bought,  cheated  and  stolen  away 
from  him  by  due  process  of  law.  It  is 
from  this  state  that  we  hear  the  story  of 
Blackbird's  wife — a  well-educated  Indian 
woman,  whose  vs^luablei  allotment  was  a 
sort  of  Naboth's  Vineyard  to  a  certain  land 
syndicate.  Watching  their  chance,  they 
waited,  as  did  the  Jewish  king,  for  death 
to  come  to  their  aid  ;  and  when  one  day 
a  woman  died  of  nearly  the  same  name 
as  Mrs.  Blackbird,  they  knew  their  time 
had  come.  The  dead  woman  was  also  a 
land-holder,  but  her  property  was  poor 
and  absolutely  valueless,  so  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  buy  it  from  the  heirs. 
Who  knew  or  cared  to  discover  that  the 
deed  conveying  this  land  described  the 
land  of  Mrs.  Blackbird.?  The  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  names  made  the  fraud  easy, 
and  Blackbird's  wife  found  the  ground 
taken  out  from  under  her  feet  in  a  most 
literal  sense.  But  she  had  no  money, 
and  no  longer  any  property,  and  lawsuits 
are  expensive.  The  Indians  of  Leech 
Lake  reservation  were  only  saved  from 
starving  to  death  last  year  by  appeals  to 
charity.  But  there  was  due  to  those  In- 
dians, at  that  time,  $i  28,000,  the  arrears 
of  an  annuity  of  $38,000  a  year,  damages 


awarded  tliem  in  consideration  of  the 
farms  lost  by  flooding  when  the  United 
States  built  dams  across  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. Not  one  penny  of  this  money 
was  ever  paid — a  state  of  things  impossi- 
ble for  a  moment,  if  a  good  lawyer  had 
stood  behind  this  wretched  tribe.  In  a 
recent  official  report,  the  agent  of  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Indians  makes  this  state- 
ment :  ''  At  various  times  during  the  past 
year,  investigation  has  been  made  of 
claims  presented  by  citizens  of  this  section 
of  the  country  for  compensation  for  dam- 
ages and  depredations  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  Indians.  These  in- 
vestigations were  made  under  such  disad- 
vantages as  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  of  little  value.  *  *  *  I 
was  accordingly  obliged,  in  every  instance, 
to  form  my  conclusions  and  make  my 
recommendations  from  v/hat  may  have 
been  a  mere  plausible  presentation  of 
proof  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  and 
upon  testimony  and  an  ex  parte  hearing 
that  did  not  exhibit  any  countervailing 
evidence."  These  things  should  not  be. 
Nor  are  they  isolated  instances.  Rail- 
roads are  entering  the  reservations  at 
more  than  one  point ;  coal-fields  have 
been  discovered  in  their  hills ;  cattle  com- 
panies are  fencing  their  fields  —  fertile 
sources  of  lawsuits,  all  of  them,  and  too 
rich  in  possibilities  of  fraud,  under  the 
name  and  protection  of  law,  to  be  viewed 
without  disquiet  by  the  friends  of  the 
Indian. 

The  need  is  now  pressing  for  legal  as- 
sistance  for  this  poor  people.  As  has 
been  said,  it  has  been  met,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  charitable  individuals;  the  In- 
dian Rights  Association  and  the  Mohonk 
Conference  are  considering  it,  but  the 
employment  of  good  lawyers  means  much 
money,  and  poor  ones  will  not  answer, 
since  they  must  everywhere  meet  the 
best  talent  procurable.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  easier  to  raise  enthusiasm  than  mon- 
ey for  the  Indian,  and  unless  something 
is  done  soon  the  oppression  will  go  on  in 
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constantly  increasing  quantity.  In  this 
dilemma  where  can  we  appeal  with  more 
hope  -of  success  than  to  lawyers  them- 
selves? Why  will  not  the  Bar  take  up  the 
Indian  cause  ?  The  legal  profession  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  the  best  blood 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  behind  no  class  of 
our  people  in  its  interest  in  philanthropy 
or  its  public  spirit.  In  the  nature  of  the' 
case,  injustice  stirs  the  soul  of  a  lawyer 
quicker  and  stronger  than  it  does  his  fel- 
low. Why  will  not  the  lawyers  of  the 
country,  those  who  are  most  able  and 
most  prominent  even,  take  up  these  cases 
and  prosecute  them  for  the  defenseless  In- 
dian, without  charge  for  their  services? 
The  appeal  is  a  bold  one,  but  it  would 
weaken  it  to  suggest  the  personal  sat- 
isfaction and  the  public  good  that  would 
result  from  such  a  service  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  great  lawyers.  The  world 
itself  would  be  better  for  such  an  exam- 
ple of  patriotism  and  public  service  and 
benevolence.  These  men  are  busy  men, 
but  all  might  ptoseciite  a  single  case,  or 
two  or  three  cases,  with  little  or  no  sac- 
rifice ;  and  they  could  well  aflbrd,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  manhood,  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  if  it  should  be  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  class  to 
whom  this  appeal  comes  with  the  force 
of  command  rather  than  entreaty ;  and,  in 
the  strong  words  of  duty,  wc  have  among 
us  a  large  class  of  able  lawyers  who  are 
already  men  of  leisure — men  who  have 
retired  from  the  Bench  and  Bar  in  the  full  - 
ness  of  their  prime  ;  men  who  have  with- 


drawn from  the  active  practice  of  the  law 
to  enjoy  well-earned  leisure ;  men  of 
wealth,  whose  legal  education  has  been 
put  to  little  use  as  yet,  because  neither 
necessity  nor  ambition  demanded  it.  Will' 
not  our  lawyers  of  leisure  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Indian  ?  Surely  no  such  use 
of  leisure  could  be  found.  It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  plead  this  cause. 
The  opportunity  is  there.  Is  it  not  g^eat 
enough  to  attract  any  man  ?  Such  service 
has  been  freely  given  in  the  past.  Not 
the  least  of  the  laurels  worn  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  were  won  in  his  eloquent 
defense  of  the  slaves  in  the  Amestbad 
case,  where  he  volunteered  his  services 
to  defend  those  persecuted  and  outraged 
negroes,  re-appearing  at  the  Bar  afler 
some  years. 

There  are  plenty  of  agencies  through 
which  the  Bar  of  the  country  can  make 
itself  felt  in  the  Indian  cause,  if  its  mem- 
bers will  but  seek  them.  The  Indian 
Rights  Association,  iji6  Filbert  street,^ 
Philadelphia,  will  find  methods  to  bring 
lawyer  and  client  together,  if  only  the 
lawyer  will  offer  his  services..  There  is 
no  prominent  supporter  of  the  Indian 
cause  who  will  not  gladly  tell  these  gen- 
tlemen of  plenty  of  chances  to  fight  rank 
injustice,  that  will  givelhem»  keener  pleas- 
ure than  any  dilettant  occupation,  if  they 
will  but  try  it.  The  appeal  is  directly  to» 
the  Bar,  the  active  men  and  the  men  of 
leisure,  who  so  well  and  finely  support  the 
legal  profession  in  the  United  States. 
Will  they  not  respond  ? 


The  Warner  Brothers,  large  manufact- 
urers in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  have  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  building  to  cost 
$35»<xx>,  for  the  free  use  of  the  one  thou- 
sand girls  employed  in  their  factory. 
The  building  will  be  about  seventy  feet 
square  and  three  stories  high.  The  first 
story  will  be  devoted  to  a  restaurant, 
where  good  meals  will  be  furnished  at 


cost.  The  second  story  will  contain  a 
large  reading-room  and  library,  conversa- 
tion-room, music-room,  bath-room,  and 
lavatory.  The  third  story  will  contain  a 
large  hall  seating  six  hundred,  a  small 
hall  seating  one  hundred  and  fifly,  and 
class  rooms^  where  evening  classes  in 
singii^,  drawing,  book-keeping,  fancy 
needlework^  etc.,  will  be  taught. 
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WAITING. 


BT    M.     B.     BROWN. 


Tkx  Arabian  Nights  tells  us  of  three 
ptinces,  who  traveled  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  the  greatest  rarity  on  earth. 
One  secured  an  enchanted  carpet.  The 
second  purchased  an  apple,  the  smell  of 
which  was  a  sovereign  balm  for  all  dis- 
eases. The  third  obtained  an  ivory  tube, 
thr<Hagh  which  one  could  see  anything  and 
everything.  I  should  very  much  like 
some  of  the  favored  men  and  women  of 
the  present  day,  who  have  every  comfort 
and  luxury,  and  indeed  every  wish  grati- 
fied, to  look  through  such  a  tube  and  see 
some  one  of  whom  I  first  heard,  and 
since  then  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes. 

In  one  of  the  cross  streets  connecting 
with  the  Bowery,  any  passer-by  may  see 
from  6  A.  M.  till  6  p.  m.,  in  an  attic 
dormer-window,  a  little  old  woman  seat- 
ed in  a  high-backed  old-fashioned  chair. 

Let  us  enter  her  room,  and  hear  her 
stDry.  She  is  seventy-seven  yeai*s  of  age, 
quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  so  deaf  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  communicate  with 
her.  Once  she  must  have  been  comforta- 
bly off,  but  was  deprived  of  her  support 
by  fraud,  and  she  has  certain  papers  in  her 
possession  showing  such  to  have  been  the 
case.  Until  three  years  ago  she  had  a  small 
income  from  some  estate,  when  it  sud- 
denly stopped.  She  now  subsists  (one 
cannot  call  it  living)  on  twenty-five  cents 
a  week,  as  she  told  the  kind  district  nurse 
who  found  her  during  some  of  her  visits 
to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood. 

She  has  a  life  interest  in  her  littie  attic 
room.  Having  twice  saved  the  house 
from  fire,  during  her  residence  of  thirty 
years,  the  landlord  added  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  securing  the  use  of  the  small  room 
to  her  during  her  life-time.  Since  her 
income  stopped,  she  has  done  a  little 
scrubbing,  and  her  poor  neighbors  have 


oflen  kindly  sent  her  meals,  when  she  has 
had  no  work.  Such  assistance  has  been 
of  course  very  precarious,  and  now  she  is 
no  longer  strong  enough  to  woric. 

When  the  nurse  gained  her  confidence, 
she  confessed  ^'  she  was  sometimes  hun- 
gry, though  a  little  would  put  her  above 
want."  When  pressed  to  mention  some 
definite  amount,  she  said  "  that  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week,  in  addition  to  her 
twenty-five  cents,  would  afford  abun- 
dance." 

When  asked  how  she  cooked,  she 
pointed  to  a  tiny  tailor  stove  on  a  stand  in 
the  comer.  When  asked  if  she  did  not 
suffer  from  cold  (as  the  roof,  sloping 
down  on  one  side  of  her  bed,  seemed 
anything  but  tight  and  sound,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  full  of  air  holes),  she  confessed 
she  did.  She  quickly  added,  however, 
"  You  know  I  suffer  from  salt  rheum,  and 
when  I  feel  I  can't  stand  the  cold  any 
longer  I  give  myself  a  good  rub,  and  then 
I  feel  warmer."  Surely  quite  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  curse  being  turned  into  a 
blessing.  Fortunately  God's  eye  (as  the 
Swedes  call  the  sun),  sometimes  looks 
into  the  room,  and  brings  with  it  some 
rays  of  warmth  and  cheer.  She  says  the 
Lord  has  answered  all  her  prayers,  and 
especially  one  about  her  granddaughter. 
This  person  was  insane,  and,  having  no 
one  to  care  for  her,  the  old  woman  pray- 
ed she  might  live  until  after  her  death,  so 
as  to  watch  over  her. 

To  quote  her  own  words,  she  says  she 
has  had  so  many  different  kinds  of  sick- 
nesses. A  while  ago  she  had  the  dropsy, 
and  that  got  well ;  then  a  sore  on  her  arm, 
and  that  healed  up,  and  everything  she 
has  seems  to  get  better.  All  this  seems 
a  real  cause  of  regret  to  her,  for,  as  she, 
says,  she  is  trying  to  wait  patiently,  and 
6) 
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all  she  wants  now  is  just  to  have  the  dear 
Lord  take  her  home,  to  that  blessed  world 
where  her  loved  ones  have  gone,  and 
where  poverty  and  want  are  unknown. 
Every  night  when  she  lies  down  on  her 
poor  bed,  the  coverings  of  which  are 
made  of  small  bits  of  cloth  sewed  together 
(rags  given  by  a  tailor) ,  though  not  exact- 
ly after  the  fashion  of  the  crazy-quilts  of 
the  present  day,  she  says  to  herself,  * 'per- 
haps he  will  take  me  to-night,"  and,  as 
each  morning  returns,  she  is  surprised  to 
find  herself  still  in  the  same  place.  Sure- 
ly, when  the  Lord  does  take  her,  the 
change  will  be  akin  to  the  translation  of 
Lazarus  to  Abraham's  bosom.  The  high- 
backed  chair  with  its  claw  feet,  in  the 
window,  in  which  she  sits  all  day,  and  a 
little  miniature  of  herself,  taken  when  she 
was  young,  both  show  she  has  really  seen 
better  days.  She  goes  to  bed  at  six 
o'clock,  and  so  of  course  she  needs  no 
light — quite  an  important  item  when  one 
is  living  on  twenty-five  cents  a  week. 
When  the  visitor  assured  her  the  extra 
twenty-five  cents  should  be  provided,  she 
said,  as  if  showing  that  sometimes  her 
faith  needs  strengthening,  "  You  help  the 
Lord  to  remember  me,  won't  you,  for  the 
only  prayer  he. has  not  answered  is  the 
one  to  take  me  home,  and  sometimes,"  she 
added,  "  I  grow  very  tired."  Her  friend, 
willing  to  know  all  about  her,  asked  her 
one  day,  when  she  spoke  of  her  desire  to 


die,  if  she  knew  of  any  one  who  would 
attend  to  her  burial.  "  No,"  she  replied, 
"  as  long  as  my  soul  is  only  all  right,  it 
don't  make  any  difference  what  becomes 
of  my  poor  body,  even  if  the  city  has  it." 
The  brave  old  lady  has  an  interest  in  a 
grave  at  Greenwood,  where  her  husband 
and  one  or  two  other  members  of  her 
family  are  buried.  She  mentioned  the 
fact  one  day,  saying,  ^'  They  will  not  open 
it  for  me  under  seven  dollars,  and  who 
would  ever  even  think  of  spending  seven 
dollars  on  me  !  " 

Once  when  asked  if  she  went  to  church, 
she  said,  it  would  be  no  use  for  her  to 
go,  for  the  service  would  only  be  a  panto- 
mine  to  her  on  account  of  her  deaf- 
ness. 

One  day  a  sudden  and  distressing  idea 
seemed  to  strike  her,  and  she  said  to 
her  kind  visitor,  *'  What  would  become 
of  me  if  you  were  to  marry?  for  your 
visits  are  such  a  comfort  to  me,  and  you 
are  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

This  is  the  plain,  unvarnished'  story  of 
one  lonely  life  in  our  great  city.  I  can 
certify  that  it  is  not  "  dressed  up." 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who  are 
leading  selfish,  self-absorbed  lives,  to 
search  for  such  cases,  since  the  Master, 
who  said  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,"  has  told  us  that  "we  have 
the  poor  always  with  us,  and  whensoever 
we  will  we  may  do  them  good." 


TEN  MONTHS'  WORK  IN  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  FOR  THE  INDIANS. 


BY    HEL^EN    H.     MORRIS. 


The  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  are  becoming  so  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Indian  Association, 
as  a  whole,  that  a  brief  history  o?  its  com- 
plete organization  and  its  full  government 
protection  d(Ms  not  require  repetition  at 
this  time. 

As  the  writing  of  this  paper  is  begun 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  1886, 


it  is  exactly  a  year  since  Mrs.  Quinton  me 
:n  Center  church  a  small  company  of 
New  Haven  women,  who  then  and  there 
voted  to  organize  a  New  Haven  Branch 
of  the  Women's  Indian  Association,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  select  the 
requisite  oflficers.  Owing  to  necessary 
delays  the  organization  was  not  complet- 
ed until   two   months    afterward,   when 
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Mrs.  Kinney,  of  Hartford,  delivered  an 
interesting  address  to  the  association,  and 
the  chosen  officers  were  elected.  It  is 
therefore  the  story  of  but  ten  months' 
work  for  the  Indians  which  is  here 
told. 

The  first  work  undertaken  was  that  of 
quietly  finding  out  the  number  of  people 
in  the  churches  of  the  city  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
That  interest  has  encouragingly  expressed 
itself  in  a  ten  months*  accumulation  of 
figures,  which  are  notably  truthful,  and 
which  are  capable  of  more  satisfactory 
translation  to  the  Indians  than  a  verbal 
expression  of  interest  could  be.  This  is 
the  record : 

Fees  from  annual  members,*  $170; 
from  life  members  and  contributors,  %zqo  ; 
from  patrons,  $300 ;  from  honorary  mem- 
bers,   $icx3;     from     special     donations, 

$157-65. 

The  association  has  sent  two  largely- 
signed  petitions  to  Congress  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  association :  one  to 
prevent  the  withdrawal  of  appropriations 
from  the  Indian  schools  at  Hampton, 
Carlisle  and  Philadelphia ;  the  other  to 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  Dawes 
Sioux  Bill. 

The  Loan  committee,  which  devotes 
its  energies  to  raising  money  to  be  used 
in  the  erection  of  buildings,  engaged  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  to  give  a  reading 
on  the  evening  of  June  9th.  The  inter- 
est of  the  community  in  Dr.  Hale  and  in 
the  cause  of  the  Indians  was  rop resented 
financially  by  $209,  which  resulted  from 
the  sale  of  the  tickets  alone,  after  all  ex- 
penses were  deducted.  That  sum  of  money, 
however,  cannot  adequately  express  the 
pleasure  which  Dr.  Hale  gave  to  every 
one  who  heard  him. 


Soon  after  this  the  association  received 
a  gift  of  $121,  whose  history  was  as  in- 
teresting as  the  gift  was  welcome. 

When  the  Woman's  Pavilion  in  Phila- 
delphia was  sold,  after  the  close  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  their  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  was  returned 
to  the  Women's  Connecticut  executive 
committee.  This  money  was  placed  in 
the  bank  to  be  used  for  some  object  of 
National  interest  at  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  committee.  Fortunately  the 
disposition  of  the  fund  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  some  New  Haven  ladies,  who 
decided  that  it  could  have  no  more  ap- 
propriate use  than  it  would  find  in  serv- 
ing to  educate  the  Indian  by  the  example 
of  a  civilized  mode  of  daily  living. 

The  total  receipts  for  ten  months  have 
been  $1,207.65  ! 

Early  in  the  month  of  July  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  most  effective  means  of 
helping  the  Indians  at  once  would  be  to 
send,  to  some  agency  at  the  west,  a  med- 
ical missionary  who  should  be  qualified 
to  teach  by  example  and  practice,  as  well 
as  by  precept.  Such  a  person  was  for- 
tunately found  in  Miss  V.  J.  Williams, 
who  has  been  practicing  medicine  for 
some  fifteen  years.  In  accordance  with 
Miss  Williams'  expressed  wish,  the  asso- 
ciation decided  to  send  her  to  the  Piegan 
Indians,  in  Montana, f  with  regard  to 
whose  previous  education  we  find  this 
information  in  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  J. 
P.  Dunn,  Jr.  : 

*'An  alleged  government  school  has* 
been  reported  as  being  in  operation  at 
their  agency  for  some  fifteen  years,  at  an 
expense  of  $1200  a  year,  paid  out  of  their 
appropriations,  and  satisfactory  results 
have  been  reported  from  year  to  year; 
but,  in  1884,  comes  the  statement  that  six- 
teen of  the  Blackfeet  nation — think  of  it, 


*  Article  IV.  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  association  reads :  "  Any  one  may  become  a  member  of  this  association  by 
the  payment  of  not  less  than  one  dollar.  Any  lady  may  become  a  life  member  of  this  association  by  the 
pajrment  of  ten  dollars.  Any  gentleman,  by  the  gift  of  ten  dollars,  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  contributor.  Any 
person  donating  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  patron ;  and  by  the  gift  of  ft^  dollars,  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  association." 

t  Four  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  Piegans  died  of  starvation  in  1884,  a  year  when  wheat  had  been  declared 
*•  too  plenty"  in  the  United  States. 
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sixteen  ! — can  actually  read,  and  that  four- 
leen  of  these  have  learned  all  of  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  We  have,  then,  pre- 
sumably, two  children  taught  to  read  as 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  fourteen 
years  previous,  and  an  outlay  of  some 
$17,000.  It  is  a  great  achievement  to  get 
$8500  worth  of  reading  into  one  child's 
head."* 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  suitable 
equipment  of  Miss  Williams  the  secretary 
sent  notices  to  the  city  papers,  asking  for 
contributions  of  money,  medicine,  cloth- 
ing, sewing  materials — in  short,  as  she 
well  said : 

*'  When  it  is  remembered  that  an 
empty  box  must  be  filled,  so  as  to  be  a 
store-house  where  all  the  shopping  for 
months  to  come  must  be  done,  it  is  need- 
less to  caution  any  one  about  sending  the 
*  wrong  thing.* " 

The  appeal  at  once  met  with  a  most 
generous  response ;  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  furnished  a  medicine 
chest ;  other  interested  friends  gave  a 
saddle  and  bridle  for  the  Indian  pony 
which  is  to  assist  Miss  Williams  in  her 
daily  journeys ;  from  friends  in  Philadel- 
phia came  the  money  for  an  ophthalmo- 
scope, and  several  valuable  medical 
works.  When  the  end  of  the  packing 
was  reached,  there  stood  ready  for  trans- 
portation to  the  Piegan  Agency  three 
large  boxes  and  three  casks,  which,  by 
the  generosity  of  several  friends,  were 
carried,  free  from  expense  to  the  associa- 
tion, as  far  as  Omaha.  Tickets  were 
furnished,  by  other  friends,  to  the  amount 
of  eighty-one  dollars.  Upon  writing  to 
Agent  M.  D.  Baldwin  of  the  Blackfeet 
(Piegan)  Agency  it  was  found  that,  while 
Ae  agency  buildings  could  offer  some 
room  for  Miss  Williams*  use,  it  would 
necessarily  be  very  limited.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly decided  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  build  a  small  cottage  for  Miss 
Williams'  use.  With  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter the  agent  gave  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  kindly  offered  his  personal 


assistance,    in    letters,   some  portions  of 
which  are  here  reprinted : 

*'  When  your  missionary  arrives,  I  will 
aid  her  in  selecting  a  site  for  a  house, 
including  three  acres,  in  conformity  with 
the  request  and  instructions  from  Com- 
mis.sioner  Atkins.  We  have  a  saw-mill, 
and  plenty  of  saw-logs  that  we  obtain 
from  the  mountains  about  thirty  miles 
distant.  We  have  building-stone,  and 
burn  our  own  lime.  The  soil  will  allow 
cellars  to  be  constructed.  Log  cabins, 
out  of  squared  logs,  are  the  kind  of  build- 
ings we  live  in.  The  government  has  a 
carpenter,  also  a  blacksmith  and  en- 
gineer ;  and  so  far  as  time  will  permit  we 
will  aid  you,  although  you  probably 
would  prefer  your  own  laborers,  as  these 
men  are  kept  quite  busy  with  the  govern- 
ment work.  There  are  other  laborers 
here,  and  I  could  saw  out  your  lumber. 
A  portable  cottage  would  be  too  expen- 
sive to  transfer  to  this  point,  it  being  190 
miles  from  the  railroad.  You  will  need 
doors  and  windows,  which  can  be  obtain- 
ed at  Helena.  I  think  she  (Miss  W.) 
will  get  through  all  right,  if  the  newspa- 
pers don't  scare  her.  The  Indians  are 
looking  for  her  advent.  The  reported 
troubles  in  the  Piegan  country  are  wholly 
without  foundation." 

The  following  quotations  from  Miss 
Williams'  letters  are  of  general  interest  at 
this  time : 

^'Garrison,  Montana,  Oct.  22d. 

'*  You  will  be  surprised  and  disappointed 
that  I  am  not  farther  north  than  this  let- 
ter indicates.  To  begin  at  the  beginning. 
The  gtage  for  Piegan  only  leaves  Helena 
once  a  week  ;  my  arrival  there  was  too 
late  to  connect  with  it ;  on  my  return 
from  Salt  Lake  there  was  a  railroad  acci- 
dent that  detained  me  right  out  in  the 
wilderness.  I  bethought  me  how  I  could 
utilize  this  discipline.  I  inquired  and  was 
told  of  an  Indian  settlement  perhaps 
twenty  miles  away.  Knowing  that  I 
could  not  meet  last  week's  stage  by  this 
detention,  I  resolved  to  go  and  get  what 
'  points '  the  opportunity  offered.  It 
was  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  Indian 
will  work,  give  him  sufHcient  incentive, 
whatever  else   his   failings    may   be.     It 


*"  Massacres  of  the  Mountains.    A  history  of  the 
LU  a    Harper  and  Brothers,  i88d 


Indian  Wars  of  the  Far  West"    J.  P.  Dunn.  Jr.,  M.  S., 
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proved  to  be  a  settlement  of  the  Indians 
by  the  Mormons,  sad  to  relate!  They 
were  not  under  government  control,  hav- 
ing homesteaded  their  land,  as  it  is  term- 
ed. Here  were  perhaps  jpo  adults,  men 
and  women,  and  in  the  three  years  since 
the  Mormons  have  supervised  them  they 
have  contributed  the  equivalent  of  $7000 
to  a  Mormon  temple  at  Logan,  Illinois, 
besides  making  bricks  that  run  up  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands;  and  they 
cultivate  annually  more  than  200 
acres  of  wheat,  averaging  over  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Before  another  year 
the  '  Saint*  who  has  them  in  charge  says 
they  will  all  be  living  in  brick  cottages. 
As  I  saw  the  evidences  of  polygamous 
living  and  realized  what  a  grip  the 
church,  so-called,  had  upon  these  unso- 
phisticated serfs,  I  appreciated  an  added 
insult  to  the  series  of  injuries  this  Chris- 
tian (?)  nation  has  imposed  on  its  helpless 
wards.  They  are  off  the  world's  great 
highway,  and  as  petty  and  absolute  an 
autocracy  exists  there  as  in  any  Turkish 
principality.  I  was  distressed  when  1 
found  that  I  had  '  burned  my  bridge  be- 
hind me,*  when  I  reached  the  Indian  set- 
tlement and  found  that  mail  day,  or 
getting-away  day,  dep>ended  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  *  Saint'  in  charge.'* 

'^Chateau,  Montana,  Oct.  27. 
"  I  realize  remoteness  from  home  more 
in  the  indifference,  incredulity,  and  sus- 
picion my  declaration  that  /am  the  friend 
of  the  Indian  causes,  than  in  estimating 
on  the  map  the  distance  between  Mon- 
tana and  Massachusetts.  *  What,'  says 
my  loquacious  hostess,  '  a  sensible  woman 
like  you  coming  out  here  to  live  with  In- 
dians! Th'are  worse  nor  pigs  and  that 
ungrateful — .  I  let  Big  Dog,  one  o'  the 
chiefs  up  there,  have  a  hull  milk-pail  full 
o'  stuff  ter  eat  and  only  asked  him  a  quar- 
ter for  it,  and  he  charged  my  son-in-law 
ten  cents  a  head  for  letting  some  of  his 
horned  cattle  pass  through  his  reserva- 
tion. Another  woman,  what  et  opium 
like  a  Chinaman,  went  out  there  to  learn 
'em  somethin'  and  she  threw  up  the  job 
afore  a  year.'  My  prayer  is  tiiat,  with 
Tennyson's  Sir  Galahad,  I  may  truly  say  : 
••  My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

"The  consciousness  that  I  am  called  to 
take  a  part  in  a  work  that  may  be  fraught 


with  so  much  to  affect  humanity  keeps 
me  humble,  and  it  shocks  me  when  peo- 
ple talk  of  sacrifice." 

'*  Blackfeet  Agency, 

**  PiEGAN,  Montana,  Nov.  2,  1886. 

"I  began  parish  calls  the  day  after  my 
arrival.  I  thought  I  was  prepared  for  the 
unexpected,  but  I  never  before  realized 
the  level  that  creatures  in  the  divine  image 
could  be  lowered  to.  I  went  to  the  house 
of  *  the  likeliest  man  drawing  rations* 
(the  agent  said).  He  had  abandoned  his 
tent — a  step  in  the  upward  way — and 
owned  a  stove !  and  had  a  water-pail  and 
a  piece  of  soap ;  this  comprised  the  fur- 
nishing. The  floor  was  of  earth,  the  bed, 
or  pa4let,  had  the  dirt  and  grime  of  sea- 
sons— no  pillow ;  sheets  are  unknown, 
even  among  white  people.  The  door  was 
the  only  opening,  except  the  chimney ; 
the  house  was  nine  feet  by  twelve,  and 
here  were  herded  eight  or  more  people  of 
both  sexes.  After  further  observation,  I 
have  had  to  agree  that  his  is  the  likeliest 
house  within  range  of  the  reservation.  I 
cannot  draw  for  you  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  dens  called  homes,  within  my  range 
of  vision.  Last  Sabbath  was  one  of  those 
days  George  Herbert  speaks  of, 
"  So  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright — 
The  bridal  of  earth  and  sky ! 

**I  went  for  a  walk,  thinking  to  meet 
the  braves  on  my  way — not  one !  I 
stepped  to  the  hut  door  at  one  place,  and 
found  five  stalwart  fellows  done  up  like 
so  many  mummies,  and  crouching  in 
various  attitudes,  some  dozing,  some 
smoking,  others  painting  their  own  and 
children's  faces.  Such  a  scene  of  animal- 
ism, degradation  and  dirt,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  !  Yet  there  were  some  redeem- 
ing features.  On  a  filthy  cotton  pad  was 
a  squaw  pacifying  a  worrying  baby,  and, 
in  the  intervals,  sewing  in  lengths  some 
flour-bags  that  she  had  saved  from  time 
to  time.  It  was  almost  pathetic,  her 
careful  saving  of  every  small  bit  of  the 
twine  it  was  sewed  with  originally.  The 
next  hut  and  its  inmates  almost  comforted 
me  in  my  disheartening,  even  though 
the  master  of  the  house  had  a  fringed 
blanket  for  leg  covering,  and  the  squaw's 
hair  had  never  known  a  comb  !  He  had 
gotten  possession  of  three  yards  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  had  a  partial  frieze  around  his 
hut,  on  which,  with  the  red   and  green 
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coloring  saved  from  his  complexion,  he 
had  painted  quite  an  animated  group  of 
horses  chasing  over  the  prairie.  The 
untutored  native  may  never  know  how  the 
simple  fact  that  he  was  off  the  bed,  and 
fixing  a  window- frame,  even  on  the  Sab- 
bath, made  me  smother  a  sob  as  I  tried 
to  get  my  bearings.  Was  1  in  Christian 
America,  and  was  not  '  Rescue  the  per- 
ishing* sung  in  every  Sunday-school  in 
this  favored  land?  I  kissed  the  baby — 
dirty  as  it  was — and  gave  the  husband  and 
wife  such  a  cordial  hand-shake  as  I  rarely 
offer  to  acquaintances. 

"An  hour  ago  Chief  Big  Nose  and  squaw 
called  to  see  the  new  '  mamma.*  My 
foster-children  were  fierce  to  look  at,  and 
would  give  one  the  shivers  even  in  the 
daylight  in  a  lonely  place,  but  they  were 
like  juveniles  over  a  novelty,  inspecting 
my  pen,  inkstand,  and  writing.  Then  a 
Pocahontas  in  disguise  appeared ;  shy, 
looking  furtively  when  she  thought  I  did 
not  see.  The  illumination  on  that  face 
as  I  demonstrated  the  uses  of  needle-book, 
cmiy,  and  so  forth,  was  worth  all  the  in- 


terruption to  see.  Then  a  little  boy ^  who 
has  eyed  me  from  a  distance  in  my  walks, 
got  the  needful  courage  to  knock.  I  had 
only  some  of  the  pictorial  advertisements 
in  the  Christian  Union  to  amuse  him 
with.  After  a  while  he  found  voice  and 
said  in  broken  English  that  he  had  no 
mother  and  liked  white  woman*s,  clean 
dress;  then  the  shy  Indian  girl  spoke, 
he  interpreting,  that  she  was  glad  this 
mamma  had  come." 

Before  another  ten  months  have  passed 
the  association  may  confidently  expect 
the  beginnings  of  fine  results  from  Miss 
Williams'  work  among  the  Indians.  One 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  association 
has  offered  to  support  and  educate  an  In- 
dian girl  at  the  New  Haven  Training- 
school  for  Nurses,  whenever  Miss  Wil- 
liams can  recommend  one  as  suitable  for 
the  place. 

Thus  is  completed  the  ten  months' 
chronicle  of  one  among  the  many  branches 
of  the  Women's  Indian  Association. 


THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HALL. 


This  large  building,  in  Waterloo  Bridge 
Road,  London*  (formerly  only  too  well 
known  as  the  * 'Old  Vic,"  or  ''Q,ueen  Wic- 
toria's  Own  Theayter") ,  was  re-opened  by 
a  company  as  a  temperance  music-hall  at 
Christmas,  1880,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
viding a  counter  attraction  to  the  drink- 
telling  halls  of  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
hoped  that  variety  entertainments,  puri- 
fied from  objectionable  matter,  would 
prove  at  least  self-supporting,  and  per- 
haps yield  a  small  dividend  ;  but  this  hope 
has  proved  to  be  in  vain,  because  the 
profits  of  ordinary  music-halls  are  only 
niade  by  the  sale  of  strong  drink.  All 
expectation  of  a  dividend  was  given  up  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months,  and  the  direc- 
tors virtually  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment in  fiivor  of  a  committee,  which,  be- 
mg  convinced  that  the  thing  was  a  moral 


success,  though  a  financial  failure,  raised 
subscriptions  to  meet  the  difference  be- 
tween the  receipts  and  the  expenditure. 
There  have  been  many  vicissitudes  in  its 
history,  into  which  we  have  not  space  to 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  company 
was  evidently  wound  up  by  voluntary 
liquidation,  and  the  hall  now  belongs  to 
trustees,  who  came  forward  at  a  crisis, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  must  stop 
for  want  of  funds,  and,  by  buying  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lease,  freed  it  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  years  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  rent,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
a  heavy  burden.  Among  the  first  who 
thus  came  forward  to  buy  the  lease  was 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Morley.  It  was  not 
only  money  that  he  gave  (though  he  gave 
that,  largely),  but  time  and  trouble  in 
any   emergency.      No  man  has   been   a 


♦  See   L4£ND  A  Hand  for  February,  1886.     "  An  Afternoon  of  London  Charities." 
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warmer  or  more  active  friend  to  the  work 
than  he,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  loss  it  has  sustained  by  his  death. 

The  management  is  intrusted  to  a  small 
committee,  chosen  by  the  trustees  from 
those  who  had  contributed  to  the  purchase 
of  th^  •  lease,  and  had,  already,  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  practical 
work  of  the  hall — an  essential  condition 
where  (as  in  this  case)  the  whole  thing 
has  been  tentative,  and  costly  experience 
has  had  to  be  bought  at  every  step  of  the 
way.  Few  can  realize  the  difficulty  of 
raising  the  standard  of  popular  recreation, 
unless  they  have  themselves  tried  their  hand 
at  it.  It  seems  an  easy  thing,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  to  provide  amusement.  Any 
young  man,  who  has  a  strong  power  of  en- 
joyment in  him,  thinks  he  can  do  that,  for 
we  are  all  apt  to  fancy  that  our  own  hob- 
by must  needs  suit  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  there  are  other  things  to  be  consider- 
ed besides  the  tastes  of  the  promoters — 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  class  to  be  ca- 
tered for,  the  available  materials  out  of 
which  to  construct  an  entertainment, 
possibilities  of  abuse,  legal  restrictions, 
and  stern  financial  considerations. 

When  first  the  hall  was  opened,  there 
were  Variety  entertainments  every  night 
of  the  week.  For  the  benefit  of  those  un- 
initiated in  music-hall  terms,  we  must 
explain  that  the  "variety  entertainment" 
is  the  sole  fare  of  the  ordinary  music- 
hall.  It  consists  of  comic  songs,  clog 
dancing,  hornpipes,  acrobatic  perform- 
ances, nigger  minstrelsy,  performing  ani- 
mals, comic  ballets,  etc.,  the  audience 
smoking  freely  all  the  time.  In  the  or- 
dinary halls,  where  the  waiters  push  the 
sale  of  drink  (for  the  sake  of  their  per- 
centage) at  every  opportunity,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  audience  will  have  its  finer  suscepti- 
bilities so  far  blunted  by  drink  tiiat  gen- 
uine fun  and  true  humor,  or  skill,  will 
command  less  applause  than  what  is  vul- 
gar and  coarse.  This  lowers  the  stand- 
ard among  the  artistes^  and  so  the  enter- 


tainment has  been  degraded.      The  comic 
songs   are  usually  more    or  less  vulgar, 
and  occasionally   profane,    or   otherwise 
objectionable,  while  they  are  always  de- 
pressing to  any  one  with  a  sense  of  humor 
or  an  ear  for  tuneful  melody.      It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ensure   that  nothing  wrong  shall 
creep  into  an  entertainment  of  this  kind, 
very   difficult   to    steer    wisely   between 
carelessness  as  to  essentials  and  fussiness 
as  to  trifles.     Mere   vulgarity  the   man- 
agers of    the  Victoria   Hall  did  not  at- 
tempt to  exclude;  they  were  content  to 
draw   the  line   at    what  was    absolutely 
wrong,  and  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  standard  of  the  audience  grad- 
ually rise.     Lately  an  artiste^  who  was 
considered  one  of  their  prime  favorites, 
was  hissed  for  a  bit  of  vulgar  audacity — 
nothing  worse — with  which  she  expected 
to  bring  down  the  house.     It  is  a  pleasure, 
too,  to  record  that  the  standard  of  music- 
hall    entertainments  is  rising  elsewhere 
also.     Public  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the    subject.       Magistrates    have    spoken 
strongly,  and,  in  some  cases,  threatened  a 
withdrawal  of    the   license.      Managers 
have  followed  the  exampleof*  he  Victoria 
Hall,  and  inserted  in  their  programmes 
a  request  that   the  audience  will  inform 
them  if  anything  objectionable  is  said  or 
done,  on  the  stage  ;  and  professionals  have 
no  vicious  preference  for  what  is  wrong, 
unless  it  wins  the  applause,  which  means 
for  them  daily  bread. 

Weekly  Ballad  Concerts  were  the  first 
novelty  to  be  introduced,  the  musical  pro- 
fession coming  forward  to  help,  by  giving 
their  services,  at  first  gratuitously,  and 
even  now  (though  the  concerts  have  long 
been  an  established  institution)  for  fees, 
which  are  not  considered  to  do  more  than 
pay  expenses.  Some  few  make  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  take  nothing  less  than  their 
full  fee,  but  most  perceive  that,  by  help- 
ing these  concerts,  they  not  only  g^ive 
great  pleasure  to  hard-working  people, 
whose  lives  are  not  of  the  brightest,  but 
spread  a  taste  for  music,  which,  in    the 
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long  run,  must  be  for  the  good  of  the  mu- 
sical profession.  The  reception  given  to 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  last  spring,  was  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
present.  On  ordinary  nights,  smoking  is 
allowed  in  all  parts  of  the  hall ;  on  concert 
nights,  only  in  the  gallery  and  the  back 
of  the  pit  (where,  thanks  to  the  good  ven- 
tilation, it  is  hardly  perceptible  on  the 
stage),  but^  on  this  occasion,  a  special  re- 
quest was  made  that  there  should  be  no 
smoking  at  all,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
state  of  the  great  tenor's  throat.  Any 
late-comer,  who,  not  having  heard  the  re- 
quest, struck  a  light,  was  sallited  with 
**Put  that  pipe  out !  We'll  pitch  ye  over, 
if  yer  don't  put  it  out."  Then  came  a  roar 
of  applause,  succeeded  by  dead  silence  as 
"  Tom  Bowling"  began.  In  the  middle  of 
the  most  pathetic  verse,  a  baby  lifled  up 
its  voice  and  wept,  and  the  singer  stopped  ! 
Amid  a  storm  of  hisses  the  poor  mother 
withdrew,  as  quickly  as  the  crowded 
state  of  the  house  would  allow,  and  then 
the  aim  of  the  audience  appeared  to  be 
to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  contre- 
temps by  the  fervor  of  their  applause. 
That  they  were  successful,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  feet  that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
paid  them  the  unusual  compliment  of  sing- 
ing an  encore  to  each  of  his  songs. 

Some  time  after  the  concerts  had  be- 
come an  institution  on  Thursday  nights, 
an  hour  on  Fridays  was  given  up  to  tem- 
perance meetings.  These  have  given 
occasion  for  various  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  temperance.  Once  the  lav\ryers 
mustered  strong,  and  once  the  doctors, 
but  in  the  usual  course  of  things  some 
PhcBnix  Lodge,  or  other  society,  occupies 
the  platform  with  its  own  entertainment 
and  speeches,  and  has  the  right  of  selling 
tickets  to  certain  parts  of  the  house.  It 
is  a  curious  sight  on  such  a  night,  to  the 
uninitiated.  Gorgeous  badges,  medals 
and  scarves  abound,  looking  rather  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  costume,  for 
the  audience  is  of  the  roughest.  Many  of 
them  have  been  hard  drinkers  in   their 


day,  and  will  proclaim  the  fact  from  the 
platform,  with  details  to  point  the  con- 
trast between  their  former  and  their  pres- 
ent selves.  But,  though  to  their  more 
refined  neighbors  their  love  of  decoration 
may  seem  childish,  their  grammar  shaky, 
and  their  style  often  high-flown  and 
conceited,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  occasionally 
one  hears  a  speech  which  is  very  touch- 
ing in  its  statement  of  the  speaker's  own 
experience.  These  temperance  societies, 
with  their  elaborate  organization,  are  a 
great  and  growing  power  in  the  *  land, 
not  to  be  neglected  by  any  who  seek  to 
raise  those  living  on  the  borders  of  the  so- 
called  dangerous  classes. 

Yet  another  element  was  introduced 
into  the  programme  of  the  Victoria  Hall 
when  the  Tuesday  popular  lectures  were 
started,  after  the  fashion  of  those  which 
are  so  successful,  in  the  north  of  England, 
when  given  by  the  Gilchrist  trustees  and 
others.  There  were  not  wanting  prophets 
of  evil,  who  declared  that  it  was  an  ab- 
surd and  suicidal  attempt  to  force  on  the 
uneducated  what  they  were  not  prepared 
to  receive,  which  would  end  in  driving 
away  all  the  frequenters  of  the  hall ;  but 
the  result  has  not  justified  these  dismal 
predictions.  The  lectures  were  short, 
well  illustrated,  and  followed  by  an  en- 
tertainment, for  the  audience  at  the  Vic- 
toria Hall  is  not  satisfied  to  spend  less 
than  three  hours  there,  when  they  have 
paid  to  come  in,  even  when  (as  on  lect- 
ure and  temperance  nights)  the  admis- 
sion is  only  a  penny.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  the  illustrations,  for  "  things  seen  are 
mightier  than  things  heard,"  and  what  do 
the  dwellers  in  London  courts  and  alleys 
know  of  nature  that  they  should  care  to 
understand  her  laws?  With  what  ma- 
terials are  their  imaginations  stocked  to 
enable  them  to  picture  what  is  described 
verbally?  Show  them  first,  that  the 
world  is  beautiful,  that  it  is  not  all  bricks 
and  mortar  shrouded  in  fog,  and  then 
they  will  care  to   learn   how   its  beauty 
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comes  to  pass.  Granted  simple  language 
and  plenty  of  illustration,  and  this  audi- 
ence is  as  quick  as  another  to  appreciate 
what  is  really  good.  What  a  widening  to 
the  horizon  of  a  London  workman,  to  ex- 
plore telescopic  marvels  with  Carpenter 
and  Lockyer,  or  microscopic  with  Dal- 
linger ;  to  read  chapters  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  world  with  Bonney  and 
Seeley ;  to  trace  Cameron's  walk  across 
Africa,  or  to  follow  Lubbock  in  his  in- 
geniously-contrived intercourse  with  his 
pet  ants ! 

Of  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  hall  when  it  first 
started  many  have  dropped  off,  disheart- 
ened from  various  reasons.  Among  the 
very  few  who  stuck  to  their  posts,  undis- 
mayed by  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  five 
years  of  work,  the  chief  burden  has  fallen 
on  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Miss  Cons. 
Others  have  given  of  their  abundant 
leisure,  or  the  more  valuable  odds  and 
ends  of  time  which  even  busy  people 
may  command  when  they  will ;  she  has 
given  without  stint  of  that  which  is  most 
precious,  and  even  necessary,  to  her. 
For  her,  the  establishment  of  the  Victoria 
Hall  has  meant  time  taken  from  sleep, 
strength    overtaxed,   which    before    was 


fully  tried,  and  a  burden  of  care  and  anxi- 
ety never  to  be  thrown  off.  Being  con- 
stantly on  the  spot,  and  bringing  wide 
sympathy,  open  eyes,  and  an  open  mind, 
to  learn  what  is  wanted  by  the  people, 
instead  of  standing  or  falling  by  any 
special  hobby  or  preconceived  idea,  and 
(from  the  fact  that  for  the  last  four  years 
she  has  actually  lived  among  working 
folk)  being  able  to  look  at  matters  from 
their  point  of  view,  almost  as  if  she  were 
of  their  own  class,  she  has  had  a  special 
training  in  matters  essential  to  the  success 
of  such  an  undertaking.  Thus,  when, 
more  than  two  years  ago,  it  was  found' 
impossible  to  get  a  manager  both  able 
and  willing  to  do  equal  justice  to  all 
branches  of  this  many-sided  work  (so 
much  more  complicated  than  if  there 
were  variety  entertainments  every  night 
of  the  week),  she  added  the  duties  of 
honorary  manager  to  those  of  hon- 
orary secretary  The  gain  has  been 
immense ;  but  will  it  always  be  true  of 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  hearts  to 
feel,  the  wants  and  woes  of  their  fellows, 
that  (as  Florence  Nightingale  says,  in 
writing  of  one  who  died  at  her  post) 
they,  overwork  ^^ because  others  under' 
work?  " 


BARTY,   THE   LITTLE   VAGABOND. 

BY    MISS    ANNE    WALES    ABBOT. 


CHAPTER   111. 

Finding  the  blanket  in  the  morning  lying  on  the  wood  pile,  neatly  folded,  Bridget 
upbraided  Tom.  He  had  been  told  not  to  let  the  lad  go  till  Graham  had  seen 
him. 

*'  I  told  him  the  orders  was  he  was  to  wait.  But  he  made  tracks  for  the  gate, 
with  his  cap  on  one  ear,  and  the  freckled  snout  of  him  in  the  air.  Was  I  going  to 
hold  him  by  main  strength  ?  " 

He  should  have  been  searched  !  In  such  a  hurry  to  be  ofi  I  Tom  could  think  of 
nothing  likely  to  tempt  a  boy  but  a  knife  he  had  left  sticking  in  a  beam  in  the  stable. 
It  was  still  there.      Gray  came  running  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  hoping  to  be  at 
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Tom's  elbow  when  he  put  the  great  bam  key  into  the  lock.  Barty  had  not  waited 
for  that  ceremony.  He  had  emerged  by  a  window,  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen, 
eluding  Gray's  "  fifty  million  questions,"  and  a  charitable  offer  of  breakfast. 

Graham's  chagp'in  was  forgotten  when  he  found  at  breakfast  a  pile  of  birthday 
gifts  on  his  plate.  As  he  had  generally  managed  to  hurt  himself  with  the  dull  tools 
allowed  him,  very  specially  delightful  was  a  many-bladed  and  sharp  knife  sent  by 
"Grandpa." 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  consulted  about  this  gift,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  cringing  as 
he  showed  her  blade  after  blade.     '*  I  will  not  take  it  from  the  child,  however." 

"  Not  unless  you  would  keep  him  always  a  child,"  said  his  father.  *'  There  must 
be  a  time — mind  what  you  are  about,  boy  ;  never  shut  a  knife  in  that  way !  You'll 
have  the  tips  of  your  fingers  off!"  • 

"  And  always  cut  from  you,"  added  mamma,  impressively. 

"  See  !  Henry  Cunningham,  and  Chubby  and  Bubby  have  remembered  my  birth- 
day !     Even  the  cook.     See  my  gingerbread  man — have  a  bite  ?  " 

"I  am  no  cannibal,"  said  his  father.  "  You  have  not  found  anything  from  me 
yet." 

*'  I  know^  just  as  well  you  love  me,  papa,  so  no  matter.  I  am  rather  glad  on  the 
whole — I  am,  really." 

''Why  so?" 

''  Because  you  have  flpur  to  buy,  and  such  things,  and  will  need  all  your  money." 
Father  and  mother -exchanged  glances  at  this,  remembering  his  query  the  night  be- 
fore. Still  he  did  not  look  sorry  when  there  was  laid  before  him  a  pocket-book,  so 
large  that  it  would  just  go  into  a  pocket,  and  never  tumble  out  of  it.  He  opened  it 
to  find  his  heart's  unspoken  wish  gratified.  There  were  pages  for  accounts,  and  a 
pencil ;  in  the  pocket  the  first  installment  of  his  allowance,  that  was  to  be  paid 
monthly.  The  amount  was  far  beyond  expectation,  so  he  said,  reining  in  his  joy, 
**  But  can  you  spare  it,  sure  }  " 

'*  Certainly." 

And  directly  a  tumbler  of  milk  was  overturned  by  Gray's  gleeflil  antics.  "  I 
really  could  not  help  it,"  he  said,  coolly  enough,  for  it  was  not  an  infrequent  eVent. 
"  I  had  not  room  to  jump  round  as  I  wanted  to  ;  that's  all !  " 

"Careless  chap,  there  is  your  sleeve  in  it !  Off  with  your  jacket,  and  tell  Bridget 
*o  rinse  it  out  at  once.  Run  !  Scamper  1  "  And  he  scampered,  throwing  up  his 
heels  like  a  colt  going  out  of  a  barn  doof. 

*'  I  am  so  annoyed,  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  scolding.  Such  indifference — too 
provoking !  " 

**  Never  mind  !     How  you  would  take  it  to  heart  if  he  did  mischief  on  purpose." 

*'  And  scolding  only  betrays  weakness,"  sighed  the  discouraged  mother. 

*'As  you  say,  it  does  no  good  ;  that  is  plain.  And  we  must  both  be  weak  if  we 
cannot  cure  this  abominable  heedlessness,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  giving  the  table  a 
pound  that  set  the  dishes  rattling. 

''  Never  mind ;  think  how  you  would  take  it  to  heart  if — " 

"  Oh,  enough  !  "  cried  Mr.  Hamilton,  laughing.  *'  You  and  I  are  of  one  mind, 
any  way." 

Back  comes  Graham,  on  the  run,  to  thank  mamma  for  "  clawing  up"  his  pocket- 
book,  and  to  ask  '*  if  the  table-cloth  was  a  spandy  clean  one.     Ha  !  ha  I  ha  !    Was 
not  it  droll !  " 
"It  will  take  more  birthdays  to  make  you  into  a  gentleman." 
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*'  A  good  healthy  bunch  of  green  grapes  must  grow  before  it  can  ripen,"  comment- 
ed Mr.  Hamilton. 

Graham  marveled  at  this  remark  of  his  father's.  What  of  that?  But  he  under- 
stood his  mother's  meaning.  A  gentleman  would  be  sorry  for  giving  any  one 
trouble  ;  he  felt  the  lesson,  and  never  forgot  it.  And,  desiring,  to  make  atonement,  he 
offered  to  take  Mary  out  in  her  carriage. 

**  You  strained  the  wheel,  going  down  into  the  meadow  with  her." 

<*Oh,  I  forgot !     I'll  go  and  get  it  mended." 

"  Tom  has  taken  it  down  street,  thank  you." 

*'  Is  there  nothing  I  could  do  for  you?" 

''  Yes  ;  keep  a  page  in  your  pocket-book  to  record  all'your  heedless  deeds.  Would 
you  so  oblige  me  ?  " 

"  So  amusing !  Well ;  write  this  spill  for  to-day,  will  you,  father?  And  small, 
for  I  shall  need  much  room." 

"  You  mean  to  do  many  naughty  things?  " 

'*  Naughty  things  I  never  do.     Not  if  I  can  avoid  it.     Not  if  I  know  it." 

"Suppose  you  should  carelessly  shoot  somebody,  if  you  grow  up  so  scatter- 
brained ?  " 

"Oh,  is  not  it  about  time  now  for  me  to  have  a  gun?  " 

*'  My  consent  to  your  ever  having  powder — "  gasped  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

*'  Will  never  be  got  till  you  can  be  trusted,"  said  his  father ;  and  he  proposed  to 
add  to  his  allowance  gradually,  as  there  was  less  mischief  to  record. 

*'  I  don't  want  to  get  pay  that  way  ;  mean  !  But  it  is  all  one ;  I  never  should  get  it, 
I  suppose.  I  am  afraid  mamma's  list  won't  make  me  any  better.  But  perhaps  there 
is  something  inside  of  me  that  will." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

"Graham  !  Graham  !  "  shouted  Mr.  Hamilton,  opening  the  front  door.  "  Here 
is  your  boy  ;  take  him  in  and  give  him  his  breakfast." 

Graham  arrived  on  the  full  canter.  The  two  boys  stood  eyeing  each  other  in  a 
not  unfriendly  way,  as  boys  do^neither  caring  to  speak  at  first. 

"  Why  did  you  not  go  into  the  house,  my  lad?"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  drawing  his 
gloves  on. 

"  I  ain't  round  like  a  tramp.  If  I  had  a  good  feed  last  night,  nobody  can  say  as  I 
asked  for  it.  To  ask  to  lay  in  your  barn  is  no  beggin'.  Takes  nothing  from  no- 
body.    I  give  ye  thanks  though  ;  pretty  chilly  sleepin'  out  in  the  grass,  now." 

"  Boy,  want  to  go  see  my  hens?  "  said  Graham. 

Mr.  Hamilton  walked  to  the  gate,  to  watch  for  a  car,  and  the  boy  ran  afler  him, 
Baying  eagerly,  "  Mister,  Mister !  I  am  looking  for  work.  Anything  'bout  the  place 
I  can  do?     I  am  a  master  hand  for  farm  work,  any  kind." 

"  Not  much  use  for  a  boy  little  taller  than  you,  eh.  Gray  ?  " 

Graham  turned  away  with  an  impatient  twist. 

"  Yer  can't  tell  by  the  looks  of  a  toad  how  fur  he  can  hop,"  said  the  strange  boy. 
I  don't  calMate  on  wages,  only  my  keep.  I'd  like  to  pay  my  way,  off  and  on,  till  I 
get  to  a  place." 

"  What  place?  "  asked  Gray. 

"  What  place !  I  wish  I  knowed.  Anywheres  they  want  me.  Comin'  on  o* 
winter,  I  must  have  some  place  to  be,  and  no  mistake." 
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Graham  caught  his  father's  hand.  ''  May  not  I  hire  him,  father,  for  one  day?  I 
have  plenty  of  money,  you  know." 

**  That  is  an  idea,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  looking  up  street,  and  at  his  watch. 
*'  We'll  talk  it  over  to-night.     To-day  he  may  work  for  his  keep,  as  he  says." 

^*  With  him  for  my  boss?  "  cried  the  boy,  and  a  joy  came  into  his  face  like  the  sun 
smiling  out  of  a  cloud.     It  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  kind  man  who  saw  it. 

**  Yes,  and,  my  son,  don't  do  any  thing  you  are  doubtful  about.  Tom  is  so  busy, 
the  alleys  need  attention.  Here  comes  my  car — Boy,  a  word  in  your  ear.  Do  not 
let  Graham  hear  you  use  any  bad  language.     You  hear  ?  " 

The  boy  blushed  very  much.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  to  flourish  his  green  bag  and  run, 
conductors  not  being  endowed  with  the  retrospective  sight  of  spiders. 

The  boys  stood  still  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  time  was  not  wasted.  They  liked 
each  other  at  once  and  for  always,  after  that  mutual  study.  Men  do  not  read  faces 
as  boys  and  women  do ;  they  lose  the  instinct  when  they  do  not  need  the  safeguard. 

*'  You,  w'ats  yer  name?  " 

'*  Gray  Hamilton.     What  is  yours?  " 

*'  I  shn'n't  tell,  for  a  reason  I've  got.  Call  me  w'at  ye  like,  so  ye  don't  call  me  too 
late  for  dinner." 

"Oh,  I  'most  forgot  about  your  breakfast !    I  will  tell  mamma." 
■'  '*  No  'casion.     'Tain't  as  if  I  was  used  to  having  meals  regular.     Not  lately,  I 

hain't."     Graham  thought  he  sighed  as  he  said  it.     No  breakfast ! 

'*A  hired  man  comes  in  to  meals,  or  else  goes  home."  Graham  stopped  short, 
grieved  that  he  had  said  that  word  to  the  homeless.  Barty,  poor  fellow,  had  had  too 
many  hard  rubs  to  be  so  very  tender !  They  went  round  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
cook,  with  a  protruded  upper  lip,  set  out  a  bowl  of  milk  and  some  brown  bread. 
Gray  raii  to  the  closet  to  add  baked  sweet  apples,  and  dripped  the  sticky  juice  on  his 
clothes.  The  cook,  scolding,  wiped  it  off  with  a  wet  towel,  and  Gray  ran  to  put  on 
his  play  suit,  which  could  not  well  be  damaged  by  an  accident  or  rough  work. 

Having  washed  mouth  and  hands  at  the*  house-trough,  using  no  towel  but  the 
breeze,  Gray's  *'  hired  man  "  went  round  to  the  front  steps  again. 

"Go  along  wid  ye,"  cried  Bridget,  sweeping  out  the  entry.  "  This  dure  is  for 
yere  betters." 

The  lad  whistled  a  tune,  taking  a  perch  on  the  balustrade. 

"  Impidence  !  The  barn  is  for  stragglers,"  pursued  Biddy.  Drumming  added  to 
whistling.     "  I'll  tell  the  mistress." 

''Jest  w'at  I  want." 

'*  Ye  darst  to  shnap  your  fingers  to  me !  Wait  till  I  see  what's  in  they  bustin' 
pockets,  for  t'ief  as  ye  are." 

"Come  on  !"     A  jeering  laugh. 

Bridget  made  an  onset  with  uplifted  broom,  and  the  boy  was  dodging  about,  laugh- 
ing, when  Gray  came  out,  screaming  with  anger. 

*'  Graham  !  "  said  a  warning  voice  at  the  stair  head. 

'*  But  mamma  !     Bid  is  beating  my  hired  man  !     In  a  passion,  mamma  !  " 

'*  Is  any  one  else  out  of  temper?  "     Gray  cooled  down  at  once,  and  announced  to 
the  girl  that  they  were  to  clear  up  the  garden,  papa  said, 
j  **  Dear  suz  !  "  said  Bridget.     "  Fine  work  ye'll  make." 

I  **  To  clear  up  my  garden  come  Paddy  o'er  seas, 

I  And  left  nought  a  standing  but  old  apple  trees," 

sang  Barty-  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  followed  Graham. 
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When  Tom  saw  the  boys  carrying  tools  and  trundling  a  wheel-barrow  into  the 
garden,  he  grinned.  **  We  have  leave,"  explained  Graham.  Tom  was  no  less 
pleased  than  surprised,  when,  keeping  an  eye  upon  them,  he  saw  real  work  going 
on. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  also  anxious,  sat  at  a  window  overlooking  the  scene  of  action, 
sewing.  Mary,  in  a  high  chair,  looked  out  and  sent  a  shout  in  her  clear,  high  tones 
to  greet  Gray,  as  he  ran  by  with  a  barrow  full  of  weeds  from  time  to  time ;  mamma 
answered  his  never-failing  glance  up  with  a  smiling  nod.  When  over-heated,  he 
was  beckoned  in  to  amuse  his  sister  awhile.  When  the  busy  push-hoe  and  rake  had 
made  a  good  load  ready,  Graham  would  bolt  from  the  window,  and  trot  away  with 
it,  capering  like  a  colt. 

By  and  by  the  lady  and  Mary  came  down  the  clean  path.  Mary  carried  a  basket 
with  three  blocks  of  gingerbread  in  it,  jwd  all  three  children  sat  up>on  the  grass  to  eat 
it  together. 

'*  Your  dress  will  not  be  drabbled  of  a  dewy  morning  again,  very  soon,  dear 
mamma.  The  knobs  of  witch  grass,  if  not  all  grubbed  up,  have  their  heads  cut  off, 
at  least." 

''  There's  nary  tool  without  'tis  a  pig's  snout,  could  grub  them  all  up,"  grumbled 
the  strange  lad.  "But  they're  nothing  to  them  pesky  blue  things  in  the  grass.  Their 
roots  travels  under-ground  everyw'ers,  and  they're  tougher  'n  whit-leather — "  and 
some  words  were  added  at  which  Mrs.  Hamilton's  eyebrows  were  raised,  and  Gray's 
red  lip  was  under  his  teeth,  as  he  returned  her  glance. 

*'  May  I  have  a  New  York  pippin,"  he  said,  as  both  had  their  eyes  upon  uncon- 
scious Barty,  who,  with  dirty  hands,  pushed  his  wet  hair  from  his  red  face. 

"  There  is  but  one  left  you  know — ^you  may  have  it,  my  son,"  and  he  flew  into  the 
house.  Rushing  out  again,  he  would  have  run  down  his  mother  and  Mary  on  the 
steps  but  for  a  firm  hand  against  his  breast.  The  apple  went  hopping  down  to  run 
along  on  the  path. 

''  Nice  to  divide,  they  are  so  very  large,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  wishing  him  to  have 
half  of  it.     A  comical  smile  told  her  he  would  not  take  even  one  bite,  for  himself. 

"  Time  to  leave  off — 'most  sundown,  Dick,"  said  the  young  "  boss,"  at  last. 

*'  Dick  it  is,  then.  No  lie,  'cause  I  hain't  borrowed  a  name  myself,  I  mostly  don't 
care  to  go  by  my  father's  name  ;  there's  one  bears  it  now — his  cousin  he  is — that's  a 
disgrace  to't.  He  married  my  mother,  and  broke  her  heart ;  she  lies  in  the  grave, 
'long-side  of  my  father.  So  I  am  fur  off  from  him,  I  don't  care  where  I  be.  That's 
the  way  I've  got  no  home." 

"Oh  !  "  groaned  Gray,  and  his  evident  sympathy  moved  the  boy  to  further  confi- 
dence. 

"  More'n  that,  something's  laid  to  me  1  never  done,  that  would  put  me  in  the  Jug  if 
I  was  caught.  I  never  hooked  a  cent  o'  money  in  all  my  life — "  and  something  was 
added  about  being  blasted  and  dropping  dead,  that  put  Gray's  under  lip  in  durance 
again. 

Honest  himself,  he  would  have  believed  him  readily  without  an  oath. 

Washed  and  dressed.  Gray  was  at  the  gate  to  welcome  his  father,  and  was  disap- 
pointed that  a  gentleman  had  come  home  with  him  to  dine,  and  to  engross  all  his  at- 
tention on  some  business  affairs  afterwards. 

"  When  I  particularly  want  my  father,  some  hateful  person  is  alwiiys  in  the  way. 
I  wish  he  was  soundly — " 

'*  Ah  !    Ah  !  "  put  in  the  maternal  voice. 
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"Asleep  !  "  finished  the  sentence.  '*  The  dear,  tired  man  ought  to  have  his  rest, 
you  yourself  say,  when  tiresome  people  come  on  him  at  night.  Oh,  I  have  some 
mischief  to  set  down,  will  you  write  it,  I'm  so  tired  !  " 

Mrs.  Hamilton  recorded  a  graft  broken  oft',  ''  Imitation  of  boy  balancing  a  rake 
erect  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  running  with  it."  While  she  wrote,  Gray  was 
endeavoring  to  walk  with  his  feet  where  his  head  should  be. 

"  My  inconsiderate  son,  your  hands  are  not  made  for  locomotion — in  that  way,  at 
least.  Look  out!  (if  you  can  when  upside  down).  You  narrowly  missed  the 
^tagere." 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  Dick  do  it !  Oh,  how  nice  your  writing  is  !  "  said  Gray, 
and  tossed  the  pocket-book  on  the  table  instead  of  pocketing  it.  His  mother  told 
him  he  ought  never  to  leave  money  about,  to  be  a  temptation.  The  owner  alone 
would  suffer  by  the  mere  loss  and  deser\'e  it,  but — 

*'Oh,  mamma,  if  Dick  should  take  it,  I  should  never  forgive  myself!  "  The  tired 
boy  came  to  stretch  himself  in  his  mother's  arms.  She  assured  him  he  was  no  light 
weight,  and  asked  when  he  would  be  too  old  to  pet.  *'  He  would  sit  in  her  lap  till  he 
was  a  hundred  years  old,"  he  said,  and  both  were  tickled  into  a  hearty  burst  oj 
laughter  at  the  idea  of  the  little  old  gentleman  tended  by  the  wonderfully  aged  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Then  they  talked  of  Dick,  who  had  known  what  to  do  better  than  Gray  could  tell 
him,  and  had  been  called  a  faithful  worker  by  Tom.  Ought  such  a  boy  to  be  turned  off* 
by  papa  for  trifling  errors  in  speech,  and  was  it  incumbent  on  them  to  be  tell-tales? 
The  anxious  mother  thought  the  matter  should  be  careftilly  considered.  Was  there 
aught  else  against  him  ? 

At  this  query  Gray  began  to  twist  about  and  kick. 

"  Be  quiet,  you  great  lump,  or  I  can't  hold  you.  If  the  lad  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
say  so.     You  need  not  go  into  particulars.     How  about  his  honesty  ?  " 

Gray  felt  he  could  trust  him  with  uncounted  gold.  But  it  was  a  fact  that  poor 
Dick  was  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion.  He  could  not,  he  thought,  betray  his  confi- 
dence, so  he  was  silent  and  sad.  His  mother  said  it  was  her  duty  to  keep  her  boy, 
while  a  little  fellow,  fi*om  evil  companions.  If  Dick  remained,  Gray  would  be  much 
with  him. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Graham,  earnestly,  "  it  might  be  just  as  much  good  for  him  as  bad 
for  me." 

Here  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  suddenly  relieved  of  his  weight.  His  father  had  come 
in ;  he  lifted  his  son  to  his  breast,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  hug  before  he  set  him  on  his 
feet. 

"  I  am  full  up  to  my  throat  with  gladness  that  the  man  has  cleared  out — the  curs 
— Hem  I  that  word  of  Dick's  popped  right  into  my  head,  and  I  do  believe  I  should 
catch  swearing,  like  the  measles — I  do  ! " 

"  Dear  me  !  you  dreadftil  monkey  of  a  boy  !  "  said  the  frightened  mother.  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  rather  expected  this.     They  sat  awhile  in  grave  silence. 

''Graham,  hearken  to  me.     Put  down  your  hands.     Look  right  into  my  eyes." 
"Well,  papa?" 

"  To  be  innocent  because  it  knows  no  evil  is  the  blessedness  of  a  little  child." 
"  Like  Mary,  yes.     But  am  I  a  little  child?  " 

"  To  be  pure  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  when  he  sees  it,  and  is  exposed  by 
it,  is  the  blessedness  of  a  Christian.  On  this  birthday  can  you  begin  this  great  and 
noble  struggle,  my  son?  " 
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Gray  thought  he  had  already  fought  many  a  battle  wtth  temptation.  "  Begin 
what?" 

"Mamma  evidently  thinks  we  must  send  this  ill-taught  and  friendless  wanderer 
out  into  the  pitiless  world  again,  on  your  account." 

Gray  tried  to  speak,  but  choked  and  caught  his  breath,  and  not  a  word  came. 

**  That  is  not  fair ;  1  would  have  him  provided  for,  but  without  being  made  Gray's 
companion,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "  He  is  not  used  to  boys,  any  way,  except  just  at 
school." 

'*  Speak,  my  son.  Let  us  know  what  you  think.  I  want  a  chore  boy ;  I  would 
try  Dick.  All  depends  on  your  being  old  enough  to  be  safe  with  him.  Are  you 
ready  to  be  a  Christian  boy  now  ?  " 

**  I  can't  think  what  you  mean,  father.  -  I  thought  I  was  one  of  course,  always. 
Mamma,  she  knows  I  have  tried  to  be.  Mamma,  ought  I  to  have  asked  Dick  to- 
night about  his  prayers  ?  " 

*'  No.  It  is  not  for  a  stranger  to  come  rashly  between  him  and  his  Father  above. 
But,  if  he  should  accept  your  friendship,  you  can  do  more  for  him  than  I,  or  any 
grown  person— even  your  father — can  do." 

"How?" 

"  Did  he  mind  me,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  **  when  I  charged  him  to  use  no  bad 
language?  '* 

"  He  would  not  mind  me  either." 

*'  Yes  he  would.     If  mamma  consents  to  let  him  stay  a  few  days  pn  trial — " 

Mamma  looked  doubtful. 

"  You  are  to  leave  him — go  away,  without  rebuke — whenever  you  hear  any  ob- 
jectionable speech — " 

"  His  English  is  all  vulgar,"  observed  mamma. 

"  That  is  of  no  consequence — Graham  will  be  an  educated  man.  You  can't  keep 
him  in  a  cage  like  a  squirrel" — here  Gray's  excitement  took  the  shape  of  uproari- 
ous mirth — *'  where  he  could  hear  nothing— do  nothing — ^be  nothing." 

"  I  agree  that  he  must  have  been  a  boy  among  boys,  in  order  to  be  a  man  among 
men,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  somewhat  convinced. 

"  Anything  really  coarse  would  shock  his  ear-^would  it  not,  Graham?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  always  what  Dick  says ;  it  is  very  queer,  and  I  will  run  in 
and  repeat  to  mamma  anything  I  am  doubtful  if  it  is  wrong  or  not." 

"  I  see  you  smile,  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  reddening.  '•!  wonder  you  ex- 
pose him  to  a  risk  I  should  myself  shrink  from." 

"  There  must  be  risk  sometime,  and  now  we  have  the  oversight.  Gray,  keep 
nothing  back  from  me.     Now  go  to  bed,  without  delay." 

"  You  will  come  up,  papa?  I  ought  to  tell  to  you  something  I  know,  I  suppose. 
Mamma  will  tell  you  about  our  day's  work — Dick  would  not  eat  anything  but  baked 
apples  and  milk  for  his  keep.  Tom  wanted  to  lock  up,  and  I,  mamma,  carried  it  out 
into  the  barn,  and  then — then  he  said — well,  good-night." 

When  Gray  told  his  father  confidentially  all  he  knew  of  Barty's  history,  he  took  a 
lawyer's  interest  in  the  case.  By  and  by,  he  said,  he  might  attend  to  it,  and  he  was 
sure  the  lad's  face  was  not  that  of  a  culprit. 

To  be  continued. 
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This  promising  child  was  born,  in 
beauty  and  sweetness,  during  the  month 
of  August  last,  at  a  time  when  everybody 
was  supposed  to  be  off  at  the  sea-shore 
and  the  mountains,  trying  to  forget  all 
about  work  and  worry,  and  even  duties. 
The  story  is  somewhat  as  follows : 

Fall  River  is  a  city  of  60,000  people, 
and  has  but  one  incorporated  charity,  the 
Children's  Home.  It  has  a  hospital  and 
an  almshouse,  and  many,  many  sick  and 
poor  an<l  worthy  people  needing  help  and 
sympathy.  The  writer  has  been  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  three,  appointed 
by  the  ministers*  meeting  of  the  city,  one 
year  ago,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to- 
wards organizing  the  church  and  city 
charities,  for  self-protection,  and  to  aid  the 
needy.  Two  reports  have  been  made,  and 
a  third  one  is  due  in  a  few  weeks,  all 
of  which  means  progress  toward  the  de- 
sired end.  But,  as  the  pastors  had  dve 
weeks  of  rest,  by  the  fifth  Sunday  in  va- 
cation month,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  to 
take  two  weeks  in  starting  one  more 
charity,  to  unite  to  those  existing.  And 
so  the  ■*  Flower  Mission"  came  up  for 
consideration.  Not  bound,  in  those  two 
weeks,  to  do  parish  work,  he  took  the 
entire  city  for  his  parish,  and  found  out 
what  ladies  in  each  of  the  twenty-five 
churches  would  be  interested  in  a  flower 
mission. 

I  was  welcomed  with  great  courtesy, 
and  the  plan  was,  in  every  case,  gladly 
welcomed,  and  aid,  in  workers,  was 
promised.  I  had  previously  visited  the 
hospital  and  other  city  institutions  to  find 
out  their  condition  as  to  attentions,  needs, 
and  so  forth.  I  then  wrote  letters  in  the 
local  papers,  describing  my  visit,  what  I 
•aw,  and  what  things  it  would  have  been 
nice  to  see — ^among  the  latter,  flowers  and 
fruit  in  the  hospital  wards,  etc.  I  then 
invited  anv  persons  in  the  city  who  were 
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interested  in  the  formation  of  a  flower 
mission,  to  address  a  fictitious  name  at 
the  post-office.  No  name  was  signed  to 
these  articles.  ^  I  received  one  letter  from 
a  lady  earnest  in  all  good  works,  who 
promised  aid,  and  I  immediately  called 
upon  her,  and  received  sympathy ;  but 
her  duties  would  not  allow  her  to  engage 
in  any  new  project  of  the  kind.  How- 
ever, I  called  a  meeting  at  the  Unitarian 
vestry,  addressing  ''  the  ladies  of  Fall 
River,"  announcing,  as  the  purpose,  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  mentioned, 
and,  if  advisable,  the  organization  of  a 
"  flower  mission."  Seven  persons  came. 
One  lady  was  a  Unitarian  ;  the  rest  were 
from  the  Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Or- 
thodox churches.  An  hour  was  spent  in 
talking  over  the  matter  with  perfect 
unanimity,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourn- 
ed one  month  ;  but  not  before  appointing 
committees  to  carry  flowers  weekly,  for  a 
month,  to  the  hospital,  for  every  ward, 
to  the  almshouse,  and  to  the  children's 
home  which  was  faithfully  done,  with 
very  great  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients.  At  the  second  meeting,  there 
were  two  new  workers,  who  had  already 
been  distributing  flowers  part  of  the  time 
thus  far.  They  were  young  ladies  of  the 
highest  social  standing,  who  had  never 
found  a  nobler  use  for  their  carriages  than 
in  this  lowly  service.  Confident,  now,  of 
final  success,  we  called  a  third  meeting, 
and  thirty  ladies  responded,  bringing 
flowers  (which  it  took  them  all  nearly  an 
hour  to  arrange  in  bouquets)  and  fruit  for 
the  sick.  Fruit  and  flowers  were  carried 
to  public  institutions  and  to  several  fa- 
milies having  in  them  sick  or  invalid 
members.  Then  and  there  ^Ve  organized. 
The  plan  was  stated,  officers  chosen,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  complete  the 
constitution  presented.  The  officers,  ex- 
cept the  president,  were  all  ladies.     One 
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member  from  each  church  wishing  to  be  mals ;  and,  very  likely^  some  think  into 
represented  on  the  mission  was  to  be  put  the  long -wanted  associated  charities — 
on   the  executive  committee,  and   there    after  creating  several  to  be  united.  Young 


were  ten  different  churches  represent- 
ed :  Methodist,  Swedenborgian,  Baptist, 
Friends,  Orthodox,  Presbyterian,  Uni- 
tarian, etc.  Thirty  ladies  at  work,  repre- 
senting all  the  sects,  wijthout  sectarian- 
ism, all  the  creeds,  and  nothing  but  unity 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  sick  and  suffering 
about  them. 


misses  are  encouraged  to  find  out  the  in- 
valid, the  blind,  and  the  aged,  and  to  go 
and  sit  an  hour  with  them,  to  read  to 
them,  and  to  make  them  a  little  happier 
for  the  time,  as  well  as  themselves, 
through  thought  and  consideration  of  age 
and  for  those  who  suffer.  One  of  these 
young  ladies  last  week  took  a  crippled 


The  society  fairly  organized,  the  next  boy  to  drive,  whose  lonely  hours  in  the 
thing  was  to  keep  up  the  interest ;  but  hospital  were  thus  broken  by  this  bit  of 
that  takes  care  of  itself.  There  is  no  sunshine.  A  blind  lady,  not  poor,  was 
lack  of  helpers ;  no  lack  of  flowers  and  visited  by  a  member  of  the  mission  with 
fruit ;  no  lack  of  ladies,  of  wealth  and  a  fragrant  bouquet,  which  ministered  to 
leisure,  to  give  their  carriages  and  their  her  sense  of  sniell  and  to  that  of  beauty 
services  in  the  distribution  of  the  bios-  for  her  nurse  and  brother.  A  half-hour 
soms  and  other  sick-room  delicacies.  We  was  spent  with  her,  and,  when  the  visit- 
meet  every  Monday,  between  lo  and  12  ors  left,  many  thanks  were  expressed  for 
A.  M.,  and  scarcely  get  through  in  that  the  remembrance,  and  her  case  was  put 
time.  We  have  also  a  literature  com-  among  the  permanent  ones  to  be  the  re- 
mittee appointed,  whose  duties  are  to  see  cipients  of  such  favors, 
what  books,  magazines  and  papers  can  be  A  list  is  kept  of  all  new  contributors, 


made  use  of  to  advantage,  and  to  start  a 
library  in  the  hospital.  Old  books,  etc., 
read  by  the  owners  in  the  home,  or  by 
clubs,  and  news  and  religious  papers,  are 
to  be  contributed.  Bibles,  of  the  kind 
and  language   needed,  are   left  in   each 


and  of  all  sick  and  invalids  to  be  found. 
Their  condition  is  recorded  each  week  by 
the  distributing  committee,  and  the  state- 
ment copied  into  the  secretary's  book. 
The  public  are  invited  to  inform  the  mis- 
sion of  cases  of  sickness  and  need  and 


ward  of  the  hospital,  and  in  the  rooms  of  sorrow,  and  especially  if  they  are  stran- 

the  almshouse.^    The  children's  4iome  is  gers,  or  alone  and  sick.     All  cases  of  ac- 

to  have  old  numbers  of    Tlie  Nursery^  cident,  in  falling  from  buildings,  or  in  the 

Wide  Awake^  picture   books   and  read-  fifty  mills  in  the  city  (in  the  papers,  or 

ing  books,  suitable  for  children.     These  ascertained  in  any  way),  and  all  cases 

books  are  to  be  had  on  hand  for  families,  where  the  mission  can  be  of  service,  are 


wherever  the  sick  are  to  be  found,  and 
need  and  want  them.  Clothing  has  been 
called  for,  and  about  a  hundred  garments 
came  in  a  few  days,  a  small  part  of  them 
for  use  in  the  city,  the  rest  to  be  sent  to 
Charleston  sufferers.  About  a  dozen  cases 
of  extreme  suffering  and  poverty  have 
come  to  the  mission's  notice,  and  are 
being  cared  for  as  fast  as  posible. 


given  to  the  distributing  committee,  to 
aid  in  its  work.  The  committee  is  to  be 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  send 
members  to  see  patients,  when  proper, 
and  give  them  a  smile  and  kind  words  of 
encouragement,  and  so  to  multiply  the 
beneficence  into  a  sacrament. 

I   have   not   time   to  tell  of  the  mine 
struck  ;  of  the  field  opening ;  of  the  work 


The  work  grows.     It  will  in  time,  if  pressing;  of  the  joy  kindled  ;  of  the  unity 

looked  after  and  kept  up,  develop  into  a  and  brotherly  and  sisterly  feeling  engend- 

day  nursery ;  a  society  for  the  prevention  ered  by  this  united  effort  at  bringing  in 

of  cruelty  to  children  and  to  dumb  ani-  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  upon  the  earth. 
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There  are  moments  in  which  the  most 
courageous  worker  among  or  for  the  poor, 
whether  directly  or  in  connection  with 
Associated  Charities,  feels  that  labor  is 
fruitless  and  desire  to  labor  vain.  And 
this  feeling  is  more  often  the  result  of 
strange  experiences  among  professed  help- 
ers than  with  the  helped.  Curious  stoiles 
could  be  told  of  the  gaps  between  prom- 
ises and  performance,  the  ignoring  of 
solemnly-assumed  obligations,  and  the  ut- 
ter lack  of  any  real  sense  of  what  a  prom- 
ise involves.  Good  faith,  and  earnest 
effort  to  carry  out  all  obligations,  are  hap- 
pily much  more  usual ;  and,  because  they 
are,  the  worker  carefully  ignores  such  ex- 
periences as,  for  the  time,  shake  all  confi- 
dence, and  suppresses  any  reference  either 
to  fects  or  their  consequences.  Yet  these 
facts,  lying  below  the  surface  of  apparent 
success,  of^en  make  null  both  present  ef- 
fort and  future  possibility^  of  growth,  or 
hamper  and  hinder  what  might  be  a 
steadily-broadening  work. 

Where  such  work  touches  the  daily  life 
and  occupation  of  working- women,  there 
soon  rise  up  various  lions  in  the  way, 
some  manageable  and  easily  removed, 
but  one  or  two,  permanent  and  always 
aggressive  obstacles.  Not  one  has  firmer 
place  or  more  persistently  defies  all  meth- 
ods of  destruction  than  that  one  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  title,  must  be  labeled 
"love  of  a  bargain." 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  for- 
mal argument  against  bargains  in  gene- 
ral. The  instinct  for  them  is  ingp-ained 
in  every  one  of  us,  and  will  remain  so 
for  long  to  come.  And,  so  long  as  com- 
pctitwn  is  the  law  of  life,  it  must  be  so 
necessarily,  eachjmanjrejoicing  naturally 
in  finding  himself  ahead,  even  in  slight- 


est degree,  of  his  closely-pursuing  antago- 
nist. So  sharp  is  the  conflict,  so  deter- 
mined the  methods  of  overreaching,  that 
a  common  ground  seems  arising  inevita- 
bly for  both  conservatives  and  socialists 
of  the  moderate  type,  and  that  is  coop- 
eration. Apparently,  it  is  only  through 
this  gate  that  we  are  to  enter  a  land 
where  fair  dealing  becomes  a  necessity, 
and  a  bargain  a  disaster  alike  to  buyer 
and  seller. 

As  matters  stand  to-day,  it  is  often  the 
charitable  worker  herself  who  seizes  upon 
the  last  great  bargain  in  shirts  or  under- 
wear, unconscious  of  the  fact  that  her  act 
has  been  one  more  rivet  in  the  chain  that 
binds  woman  down  to  starvation  wages. 
Naturally,  there  is  a  rush  of  buyers  to 
the  counters  where  piles  of  fairly-well- 
made  underwear  may  be  found,  marked 
at  prices  barely  above  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial used,  and  in  all  the  throng  it  is 
doubtful  if  one  stops  to  think  what  such 
prices  mean  to  the  worker. 

Where  thought  begins  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  put  matters  u^on  a  better  ba- 
sis, the  same  difficulty  stands  in  the  way, 
as  evidenced  in  a  report  lately  made  by 
Mrs.  Heckford  of  London,  the  reading  of 
which  has  been  the  origin  of  what  is  al- 
ready written  here. 

The  difficulties  that  have  hedged  her 
about  are  the  difficulties  lying  in  wait  for 
whoever  may  be  tempted  to  begin  an  un- 
dertaking of  the  same  nature  in  this 
country,  and  the  story  can  find  no  better 
place  than  in  the  pages  that  mean  help 
for  every  form  of  work  and  every  type  of 
worker. 

It  is  two  years  and  more  since  Mrs. 
Heckford  started  in  London  a  coopera- 
tive work-room  for  tailoresses,  shirt  hands, 
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and  under-linen  workers  or  seamstresses. 
She  was  a  woman  of  well-proved  busi- 
ness capabilities,  and  she  was  also  wise, 
gentle  and  firm. 

Long  and  thorough  investigation  had 
given  her  every  fact  as  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  lives  lived  by  most  of  this 
class  of  workers.  She  believed  that  the 
profits  and  wages  swallowed  up  by  the 
shop-owner,  the  shop-keeper,  the  agent, 
salesmen  and  others,  might  be  saved  and 
go  directly  to  the  workers.  Careful  ex- 
amination had  shown  her  that  the  ordi- 
nary wages  were  thirty  per  cent  less  than 
such  a  movement  would  make  them. 

The  average  earnings  of  a  steady  work- 
er were  seven  shillings,  barely  two  dol- 
lars a  week,  a  trifle  less  even  than 
those  of  our  own  seamstresses,  and  to 
raise  these  wages  to  ten  shillings  would 
mean  a  proportionate  rise  in  comfort; 
a  chance  for  a  bit  of  bacon  or  a  hint 
of  butter,  instead  of  the  invariable  bread 
sopped  in  tea.  When  wages  are  at  the 
life  limit,  every  additional  penny  counts. 
It  was  found  in  the  beginning  that  to 
bring  together  seventy  women  with  any 
intention  of  giving  them  the  increase  pro- 
posed, meant  the  necessity  of  capital 
enough  to  start  a  small  factory  with  its 
plant  and  fittings,  and  the  certainty  of 
private  orders  not  under  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  x^eek.  The  large  factory 
has  every  advantage,  buying  its  goods  at 
wholesale  and  not  moved  from  its  routine 
by  any  peculiar  tastes  of  the  individual 
buyer.  The  small  factory,  on  the  con- 
trary, depends  for  success  on  pleasing  the 
individual  buyer,  and  may  often,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  his  custom,  be  forced  to 
pay  twenty-five  per  cent  more  for  his  goods 
than  does  the  wholesale  one. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  the  minute 
details  given  in  Mrs.  Heckford's  report. 
But  when  every  expense  has  been  taken 
into  consideration,  down  to  even  the  re- 
newing of  the  shop  furniture  once  in  ten 
years,  it  is  found  that  a  year  of  pinching 
and  hard  cooperation  saves  but  a  shilling 


extra    a  week  to    the  worker.     Only  a 
great  increase  in  private  orders  can  alter 
the  result  of  this  showing  and  make  it 
possible  for  this  gallant  and  well-directed 
effort  to  go  on.     And  here  comes  in  the 
real  difQculty  in  the  way ;  it  is  a  difficulty 
quite  as  much  at  home  on  American  as 
on  English  soil,  and  faced  daily  by  many 
a  society  which  seeks  to  make  the  way 
easier    for   needle-women.     The     buyer 
comes  to  the  sales-room  or  prepares  the 
order   for  work    to    be   done,   with    the 
fixed  determination  to  get  a  bargain  out 
of  the  work-woman.     The  bargainer  may 
have  spoken  enthusiastically  the  day  be- 
fore  at  dinner  or  public  meeting  on  the 
wrongs  of  working-women,  and  implored 
every   hearer   to   rouse   to   some   action. 
But  when  it  becomes  an  individual  ques- 
tion, it  is  demonstrated,  over  and  over^ 
that  the  buyer  is  indignant  if  the'  desired 
garments  cannot    be   had  a  little  under 
rather  than  over  the  market  price.     If  at 
last  the  order  is  given,  without  attempt  at 
reduction,  an  objection  to  the  pattern  c^ 
the  trimming  used,  or  the  shape  of  the 
collar  put  on  the  shirt,  may  bring  the  en- 
tire  set  back   upon   the  maker's  hands. 
Ardor  for  reclaiming  the  masses  hinges 
on  the  quality  of  a  trimming,  and  univer- 
sal benevolence  is  impossible  unless  cased 
in  the   right    garment,    with    the   shape 
adapted  to  insure  a  continuance  of  these 
sentiments.     That  these  women  even  un- 
der the  best  conditions — and,  at  present^ 
the  only  "best"  seems  to  be  in  connec- 
tion with  Mrs.  Heckford — make  on  a  doz- 
en shirts  sixty-two  cents,  which  sum  has 
to  be  divided  between  machinist,  finisher^ 
button-holer,  buttoner,  ironer  and  folder^ 
is  a  fact  which  seems  to  have  small  sig- 
nificance for  the  buyer. 

Out  of  seventy-three  women  employed » 
forty-three  broke  down — a  sufficient  test 
of  the  arduousness  of  the  work.  Out  of 
tliis  seventy-three,  four  only  were  dishon- 
est, two  untrustworthy,  one  insubordi- 
nate and  three  drunken.  The  reporter 
adds  slyly  :     "  It  is  doubtful  if  an  equal- 
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ly  crucial  test  of  the  characters  of  minis- 
ters, of  all  denominations,  would  show- 
results  as  favorable."  The  report  goes  on 
with  its  summary :  '*  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  useful  ones,  three  are  so  worn-out 
that  they  cannot  keep  up  to  time,  and  four 
are  young  and  good  workers,  but  slow. 
Of  the  twenty  thoroughly  competent,  two 
will  soon  be  worn  out,  and  one  will  soon 
break  down  ;  another  is  an  old  woman  at 
forty,  and  two  are  young  lasses.  This 
sad  state  of  things — which  means  that 
twice  as  many  want  the  work  as  are  able 
to  do  it,  and  a  number  are  at  it  who  are 
consuming  their  life-capital  over  work 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do— is 
common  among  the  masses  of  East  End 
needle-women.  If  enough  private  orders 
cannot  be  obtained  to  continue  the  society 
upon  its  old  lines,  the  greater  discomfort 
and  harder  strain  of  competing  for  trade- 
orders  will,  no  doubt,  largely  increase  the 
number  of  worn-out  and  broken-down 
workers.  It  may  also  mean  the  death  of 
the  society,  for  contracts  are  obtained  by 
tricks  to  which  no  honest  person  would 
stoop,  and  the  slight  advantage  in  wages 
will  not  keep  the  women  combined." 

This  is  a  miserable  showing  for  two 
years  of  patient  effort  and  unending  sac- 
rifice, and  a  still  worse  phase  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  women,  who  went  into 
the  experiment  eagerly,  are  cast  down  and 
discouraged.  ''  There  is  a  growing  fuel- 
ing of  indifference  among  the  workers. 
The  race  is  so  hard  that  they  do  not  care 
to  run.      '  We  may  as  well  starve  for  noth- 


ing as  work  for  nothing,'  is  a  not  uncom- 
mon phrase ;  and  there   is   now  a  good 
deal  of  low-class  work,  waiting  for  hands 
to  do  it,  which  even  the  much-enduring, 
much-sweated  East-end  woman  will  not 
touch,  because  odd  jobs,  neighbors,  char- 
ities and  other  methods  of  getting  small 
incomes,  suffice  to  keep  the  human  frame- 
work together,  and  the  starvation  wage 
does  no  more ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Heckford  can  tell  of  heroic  efforts 
to  work,  and  of  women  who  faint  over 
their  sewing,  are  carried  out,  and  return 
again  and  again  to  the  charge." 

Each  word  of  this  social  indictment, 
for  indictment  it  is,  and  one  to  which  an 
answer  from  society  will  be  demanded, 
might  be  written  as  truly  of  the  same 
conditions  in  New  York.  The  mass  of 
women  workers  in  this  field,  underpaid 
and  overworked,  is  increasing  with  every 
year,  a  dozen  applicants  thronging  for 
every  vacant  place. 

The  one  field  in  which  they  could,  if 
trained  in  the  slightest  degree,  find 
steady  employment,  good  wages  and 
comfortable  homes,  is  barred  against 
them,  half  by  their  own  election,  half  by 
the  folly  of  our  present  system  of  living. 
How  shall  this  barrier  be  made  to  fall, 
and  what  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
to  make  such  training  as  is  needed  a  pos- 
sibility for  the  poorest  ?  Till  we  have  an- 
swered these  questions  and  at  least  begun 
to  see  results,  our  labor  is  useless  and  our 
hope  for  the  women  who  work  beyond 
any  possibility  of  practical  realization. 


A  PRACTICAL   HAND-LENDING. 


Among  the  various  channels  through 
which  kind  hands  are  passing  help  to  the 
needy,  should  be  recognized  the  import- 
ant one  of  loans. 

In  many  cases  this  is  the  wisest,  most 
dignified,  and  respectful  direction  that 
philanthropy  suggests.     Not  the  pretence 


of  offering  to  lend,  to  cover  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  gifl,  but  a  temporary  providing 
of  what  there  is  intelligent  reason  to  ex- 
pect returned  ;  such  transaction  implying 
the  hearty  good-will,  as  well  as  trust,  on 
the  part  of  the  lender,  and  the  honesty 
which  frankly   reveals   the  full   circum- 
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stances  of  the  borrower.  When  to  this  is 
added,  as  occasion  permits,  the  recogni- 
tion of  favor  by  the  payment  of  interest, 
however  trifling,  it  is  objected  by  many 
that  we  have  passed  our  charity  into  busi- 
ness and  lost  the  flavor  of  brotherly  love, 
which  *' gives,  not  hoping  to  receive 
again."  How  many,  alas,  even  in  these 
days  of  better  reminder,  lose  sight  of  the 
large,  open  eyed  beneficence,  which  bids 
us  protect  the  fact  of  manhood,  even,  if 
need  be,  at  a  cost  of  the  temporary  solace 
so  promptly  suggested  by  quickness  of 
sympathy  and  superficial  sentiment.  Let 
us  withhold  the  less,  only  that  we  may 
give  the  greater,  refusing,  often,  the  easier 
gift  of  purse,  to  substitute  the  attention, 
care  and  watchfulness  involved  in  opening 
a  long  account. 

As  truly  as  there  is  a  time  for  gift, 
when  helpless  sufl?ering  demands  it,  so 
truly  is  there  a  time  for  the  more  pains- 
taking loan,  and  we  are  bound  to  careful- 
ly consider  the  need,  that,  if  possible,  we 
make  no  mistake  in  its  supply. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  remem- 
ber that  the  extremely  destitute  belonging 
to  the  lowest  class  are  not  proper  candi- 
dates for  loans.  Such  persons  are  so  little 
accustomed  to  responsibility,  that  the  ex- 
periment is  almost  sure  to  increase  their 
weakness  by  a  breach  of  faith. 

There  are  others,  also,  of  higher  moral 
development,  so  hedged  in  by  a  net-work 
of  adverse  circumstance  that  it  becomes 
folly  to  encourage  the  forlorn  hope  of  re- 
payment, and  a  mistaken  ofl?er  of  a  loan 
to  such  only  increases  the  weight  under 
which  they  are  struggling,  and  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  burden  of  the  mind.  Again,  the 
fact  of  intemperance,  even  where  there  is 
cleverness  of  power  and  a  tempting  open- 
ing, is  almost  a  sure  prophecy  of  broken 
promise.  In  short,  a  loan  should  only  be 
made  when  the  prospect  of  income  and 
other  circumstances  create  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  exactly  the  agreement  entered 
into  can  faithfully  be  carried  out. 

Then  it  is  naturally  asked.  What  need 


to  make   it  a  matter  of  philanthropy  at 
all.? 

Are  not  opportunities  open  alike  to  all 
who  wish  to  borrow  upon  fair  security  ? 
Thdse  who  have  carefully  searched  for 
such  tell  us.  No. 

Our  country  ofl?ers  no  opportunity, 
either  public  or  private,  to  those  so  re- 
duced as  to  need  to  borrow  small  sums  of 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  except  at 
such  stringent  and  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  as  to  insure  an  almost  permanent 
envelopment  in  debt.  There  is  a  phase 
of  righteousness  on  the  part  of  the  small 
money  lender  which  demands  that  he  be 
protected  in  his  special  risk ;  but  to  aid 
the  poor  man  who  is  forced  by  want  to  bor- 
row, help  must  come  from  those  quick 
to  arrange  the  loan  as  suited  to  his  need, 
rather  than  first  to  insure  an  income  and 
build  up  a  business  to  the  lender. 

The  Massachusetts  laws  lay  few  re- 
strictions upon  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
charged  by  pawn  brokers  and  collateral 
loan  companies,  and  naturally  the  im- 
pulse of  the  lender  and  the  extremity  of 
the  borrower  alone  settle  that  rate. 

Most  people  would  be  amazed,  on  hav- 
ing their  attention  first  called  to  it,  at 
the  severity  of  facts  of  daily  recurrence  in 
these  relations.  It  has  been  the  privilege 
of  a  few  persons,  contributing  to  a  small 
fund  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing this  manner  of  trouble,  to  investigate 
many  cases,  and  within  a  few  years  to 
loosen  the  shackles  of  numbers  who  were 
tightly  bound  by  the  stringency  of  exact- 
ing debts.  Perhaps  a  few  cases  taken 
from  their  records  will  be  the  best  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  of  the  wrong : 

(i .)  $25.00  borrowed  in  case  of  sickness 
and  burial  of  a  child,  and  an  agreement 
made  to  pay  $2.50  in  interest  per  month. 
When  transferred  to  the  *'  Loan  Fund," 
more  than  the  principal  had  been  paid  in 
interest. 

(2.)  Case  of  sickness  and  no  work — 
$29.00  borrowed — interest  at  the  rate  of 
$2.00  per  month  ;  $36.00  had  been  paid 
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in  interest  when  transferred  to  the  ''Loan 
Fund." 

(3.)  Widow,  large  family  and  sickness. 
$30.00  borrowed  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per 
month. 

(4.)  Woman — no  work  and  sickness — 
$10.00  at  $2.00  per  month  interest !  Had 
pawned  her  only  cloak  in  winter,  to  pay 
one  month's  interest. 

(5.)  Sickness  —  $59.00  borrowed  — 
when  transferred,  had  paid  interest  for 
nearly  two  years,  amounting  to  $129.00. 
(6.)  $2S.oo  at  $3.00  per  month  inter- 
est, which  interest  had  continued  for  more 
than  two  years. 

These  half-dozen  examples  are  in  no 
way  exceptional,  being  taken  alphabeti- 
cally from  many  scores  upon  the  books, 
and  they  are  all  marked  as  paid  up  in 
full  and  discharged,  except  one,  and  that 
nearly  so. 

It  is  with  gratitude  and  new  hope  that 
such  people  renew  tlieir  effort  to  repay 
the  borrowed  principal,  when  relieved 
from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  keep- 
ing the  debt  only  at  bay,  by  means  of  such 
hopeless  sacrifice.  A  work  like  this  is 
full  of  reward  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  form  in  which  the  '*  Loan 
Fund "  employs  its  moneys,  as  it  is  ever 
more  cheering  to  release  one  from  debt 
than  to  aid  in  incurring  it ;  but  it  is  also 
constantly  invited  to  lend  a  hand  in  secur- 
ii^  tools  for  work,  stock  for  trade,  fur- 
nishings for  the  home,  and  in  tiding  over 
the  many  occasions  of  temporary  distress 
and  inability  to  provide. 

The  question  comes  at  once,  Can  this 
help  be  oflered  and  such  a  purpose  be 
practically  carried  out,  without  the  fund 
becoming  wasted  and  finally  killing  itself? 
The  chances  of  failure  are  large. 

The  best  cases  need  friendly  watching, 
and  the  price  of  moderate  success  means 
eternal  vigilance  and  patience,  but  the 
history  of  our  local  experience  places  the 
matter  at  least  out  of  the  range  of  wholly 
new  experiment  and  substantiates  some 
facts  of  which  we  are  ready  to  report. 


Setting  aside  the  early  years  of  humili- 
ating mistakes,  when  a  young  enthusiasm 
was  learning  its  first  hard  lessons,  some- 
thing like  a  just  estimate  of  the  life  of  the 
fund,  upon  its  present  working  basis,  is 
shown  in  the  records  since  1880.  A 
single  agent  has  had  it  in  hand,  during  a 
period  of  six  years,  and,  gratefully  be  it 
said  of  her,  she  has  held  so  bravely  and 
wisely  to  her  task  that  each  year  has 
lessened  upon  the  previous  one  the  record 
of  hopeless  cases  and  bad  debts. 

She  has  made,  in  all,  531  loans,  repre- 
senting about  $16,800.00  in  money  ;  326 
of  these  have  been  paid,  amounting  to  $7,- 
514.27  ;  others  of  course  are  still  paying. 
Most  cases  are  of  long  standing.  A  small 
weekly  payment  of  fifty  cents,  for  instance, 
allows  a  year  in  which  to  return  a  sum  of 
$25.00. 

The  money  is  always  kept  in  use  and 
turned  over  and  over  again,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  §tate  accurately  the  loss  of 
any  one  year ;  but  in  six  years  an  average 
yearly  capital  of  $2,800.00  has  been  used 
and  the  total  loss  in  the  whole  time  has 
been  $451.71,  or  about  $75.00  a  year. 

The  expenses  of  management  and  the 
losses  are  made  good  by  a  short  list  of 
annual  subscribers,  and  by  the  payment  of 
six  per  cent  annual  interest  by  most  of 
the  borrowers.  It  is  rarely  that  this 
^all  interest  on  the  small  sums  borrow- 
ed cannot  easily  be  paid,  and  it  has  seem- 
ed the  just  method  of  keeping  the  fund  in 
repair,  and  wholesome  in  its  influence 
upon  the  beneficiaries. 

From  time  to  time  small  mortgages 
have  been  placed  in  our  keeping,  which 
by  degrees  as  they  are  paid  up  will  be- 
come the  property  of  the  fund.  Such 
have  increased  our  capital,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  $5,000.00  has  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  simple  trust,  to  be 
shared  by  three  persons ;  both  to  defend 
the  fund  in  case  of  accident  to  its  self-ap- 
pointed and  hitherto  single  trustee,  and  to 
invite  the  confidence  of  such  benevolent 
ones  as  are  disposed  to  increase  its  power. 
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The  English  loan  systems  employed  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  Lon- 
don have  offered  us  many  suggestions, 
and  we  are  much  indebted  to  their  larger 
experience ;  but,  in  some  essential  points, 
their  laws  so  differ  from  ours  as  to  pre- 
clude a  copy  of  their  methods.  They 
make  many  loans  in  small  amounts  to  the 
very  poorest  people,  taking  always  a 
guarantor  from  the  same  walk  of  life  as 
the  borrower,  and  in  case  of  default  they 
can  and  do  pursue  the  guarantor  compul- 
sorily  at  trifling  cost.  The  expense  alone 
of  such  legal  procedure  in  this  country 
would  make  it  impracticable.  Our  loans 
must  be  made  in  somewhat^larger  sums  to 
a  better  class  of  poor,  and  the  guarantors 
be  always  of  such  type  as  to  appreciate 
the  full  moral  significance  of  the  position. 
We  would  emphasize  the  invariable  need 
of  a  guarantor,  and  of  such  other  security 
as  practicable. 


Most  people  who  can  pay,  will  pay,  es- 
pecially when  they  have  some  kind  friend 
with  practical  common  sense  to  suggest  a 
way — all  this,  provided  the  first  investi- 
gation of  the  case,  as  a  proper  one  to  ap- 
ply for  loan,  be  shrewdly  and  intelligent- 
ly made.  There  is  no  quick  wit  which 
prompts  invariable  intuition  as  to  charac- 
ter, and  reverent,  kindly  love  alone  offers 
the  alphabet  to  the  study. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  just  to  say  our  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  this  special  form 
of  benevolence  requires  more  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  than  almost  any 
other ;  but,  knowing  at  best  our  success 
will  be  only  imperfect,  we  have  still 
courage  to  pursue  the  eflfort  and  urge 
others  to  do  the  same,  stimulated  by  the 
definite  knowledge  of  good  already  at- 
tained. 

Trustee. 

Lexington,  Mass. 


HIS   GRADUATION. 


BY     HELEN     CAMPBELL. 


"If  he  had  asked  it,  I  might  be  less 
willing.  It  is  because  he  has  never  asked 
anything  that  it  is  very  plain  to  me  that 
my  business  is  to  oflTer ;  yes — something 
more  than  offer.  It  is  my  business  to 
stay  precisely  where  I  find  myself  put, 
and  do  the  work  at  my  hand." 

"  The  work  at  your  hand  five  days 
ago,  Jack  Maynard,  was  graduating  with 
the  most  brilliant  record  any  fellow  in 
that  stuffy  college  has  made  in  a  genera- 
tion. You  don't  mean  to  give  up  all 
that?" 

The  speaker  ended  with  a  groan,  and 
sat  down  suddenly  on  an  upturned  basket 
in  the  barn  door,  the  old  white  horse 
looking  inquiringly  from  the  stall  and 
whinnying  slightly  as  if  in  sympathy. 
Jack  leaned  against  the  barn  door ;  a  tall 


young  fellow,  with  shoulders  a  little  bent, 
as  if  with  much  stooping,  and  a  face 
whose  chief  beauty  lay  in  the  well-cut 
mouth  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  with  a  look 
at  once  gentle  and  beaming ;  a  look  that 
seemed  to  indicate  some  inward  spring  of 
content  and  cheer.  Tom  groaned  again, 
as  he  met  the  eyes,  fixed  upon  him  now, 
but  plainly  seeing  something  beyond. 

''There  you  go,"  he  said.  ''The 
minute  you  begin  eyeing  futurity  in  that 
fashion,  I  know  its  all  up  with  anything 
I've  got  to  say.  Pm  not  surprised,  now 
that  I've  seen  your  mother,  for  she  has 
the  same  fashion  of  discounting  every- 
thing with  just  one  turn  of  her  eyes  on 
you,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
the  dickens  you  both  mean  by  it?  You're 
in  the  world  and  you've  got  your  place  to 
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make  in  the  world.  And  here  you  are, 
who  could  be  anything,  and  yet  you 
grin  with  delight  at  your  own  election  to 
be  nothing !  I  could  drag  you  back  by 
your  hair  if  that  would  help  matters. 
What  are  you  going  to  do,  cut  off  from 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  living?" 
Jack's  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  him,  but 
something  in  their  expression  made  Tom 
say  suddenly : 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  you're 
fond  of  your  relations  and  all  that,  but 
you  know  there's  no  chance  for  you,  if 
you  once  settle  into  a  rut.  You're  throw- 
ing away  youi  life.  Jack,  and  it's  wholesale 
destruction.  I've  got  to  speak  out,  or  I 
shall  burst.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 
'*  Try  to  get  back  a  little  of  the  reputa- 
tion that  used  to  belong  to  us.  I'm  going 
to  prove  that  money  can  be  made,  in 
reasonable  enough  amount,  on  a  New 
England  farm,  and  that  I  need  not  be  a 
mere  plowing  and  weeding  machine  to 
do  it.  I've  had  my  eyes  opened  within 
three  days  and  am  still  a  little  dazzled  by 
the  new  light." 

"  And  you're  going  to  let  a  revelation 
of  three  days'  standing  knock  all  your 
prospects  endwise.  You're  a  lunatic. 
Your  father  won't  hear  to  it,  if  he  comes 
tohimself  at  all." 

"  I  doubt  if  he  ever  does,  thoroughly," 
Jack  said  with  a  sigh.      **  He  came  here 
because  he  had  to ;  because  the  pressure 
of  city  life  had  nearly  killed  him — in  fact 
18  responsible  for  his  present  condition. 
He  believes,  as  I  have  been  made  to  be- 
lieve, that  cities,  as  they  stand  to-day,  are 
an  unnatural  growth,  and  carry  the  seeds 
of  their  own  destruction  in  them.      It  is 
the  extreme  of  luxury,  or  a  wretchedness 
and  misery  that  are  a  disgrace  to  humani- 
ty.   Here,  in  the  open  country,  there  is  at 
least  a  chance  for  decent  living,  and  I  am 
near  enough  to  have  such  stimulus  as  I 
may  need   from   an  occasional  day  in  a 
city,  with  a  hint  of  music  or  art  for  eyes 
and  cars.     I  want  none  of  what  yoii  call 
the  rewards  of  life.     The  law,  even  at  its 


best,  is  a  mass  of  verbiage — legalized  in- 
justice at  least  six  times  out  of  ten.  It 
helps  the  strong  and  it  crushes  the  weak. 
In  medicine,  save  for  surgery,  it  is  chiefly 
empiricism.  Men  who  live  naturally  and 
rationally  need  no  medicine.  Business 
is  simply  mad  competition  ;  the  chief  end 
of  man  to  circumvent  all  other  men. 
There  is  no  escape.  The  man  who  would 
keep  his  hands  clean  and  his  soul  pure 
must  obey  the  old  command,  '  Escape  to 
the  mountains — look  not  behind  you !  ' 
I've  been  thinking  for  a  year,  Tom,  and 
this  is  the  end  of  it  all.  Here,  on  my 
own  ground,  I  can  live  such  life  as  seems 
to  me  good;  I  can  help  at  least  one  or 
two  to  live  their  lives  rationally ;  I  have 
time  for  my  books  and  for  any  work  that 
may  grow  out  of  them,  and  in  good  time 
I  shall  see  all  that  I  want  to  see.  Come 
here  a  year  from  now,  and  I  believe  that 
you  will  find  that,  not  only  a  living,  but 
plenty  of  satisfaction  in  it,  will  have  been 
the  result  of  what  you  call  my  lunacy.  I 
did  mean  to  graduate,  and  it  may  come 
yet,  but  I  shall  not  mind  if  it  does  not. 
There  is  good  work  to  be  done  right 
here."  ^ 

*'  Good  stagnation — good  extinction. 
You've  thrown  away  your  chances  once 
for  all." 

"  Wait  and  see,"  Jack  made  answer, 
as  a  bell  sounded  from  the  house. 
"  There's  supper,  Tom,  and  I  hope  you 
are  half  as  hungry  as  I  am." 

"  I'd  starve  for  a  week  if  I  could  make 
you  see  with  my  eyes,  you  unmanageable 
sinner.  I've  got  to  take  that  evening 
train,  so  I  can't  even  hear  just  what  your 
interior  illumination  means.  Write  about 
it,  will  you?" 

"  Perhaps,"  Jack  said,  as  he  took  the 
hand  held  out  to  him,  and  walked  toward 
the  house  still  holding  it,  but  he  said 
nothing  more  of  himself  or  his  plans,  even 
in  the  walk  to  the  station,  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  little  hill  on  which  the  house 
stood.  Tom's  appetite  even  had  failed 
him,  and  he  looked,  at  last,  half  pleading- 
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ly,  half  angrily  into  Jack's  eyes,  which 
gave  no  token  of  yielding,  but  held  the 
same  exasperating  content,  and  even  a 
certain  jubilance,  as  if  things  had  never 
been  quite  so  thoroughly  to  his  mind. 

There  was  no  light  save  that  of  the  flick- 
ering fire  on  the  hearth,  as  he  came  in  at 
last  and  sat  down  by  his  mother,  who  was 
waiting  quietly. 

'*  He  is  asleep,"  she  said,  as  Jack  look- 
ed toward  the  door  of  a  room  opening 
near  them.  "We  can  talk  at  last.  He 
will  not  be  disturbed.  I  am  glad  that  the 
time  has  come." 

"Poor  little  mother!"  Jack  said,  as 
he  put  his  arms  about  her  for  a  moment, 
and  kissed  her.  "  It  has  been  hard  times 
here  alone,  but  you  will  not  be  alone  any 
more." 

"  Then  you  are  quite  sure?  You  will 
not  wish  you  had  chosen  diflerenlly, 
dear.?" 

Mrs.  Maynard  looked  at  him  steadily ; 
not  anxiously,  but  as  if  she  were  certain 
that  whatever  decision  had  been  made 
must  be  wisest.  Why  iTot,  since,  from 
babyhood,  she  had  taught  him  to  weigh 
and  measure  values,  and  to  know  what  it 
was  best  worth  while  to  choose.  She 
knew  his  power.  Who  could  know  it  so 
well,  forbad  she  not  laid  its  foundations, 
and  watched  the  steady  rise  of  the  temple 
that  the  young  life  had  alwf\)'s  seemed  to 
her.?  But,  as  his  absorption  in  the  college 
work  had  deepened,  she  had  said  to  herself 
that  life  must  separate  them,  and  that  her 
share  in  him  must  be  given  now  to  the 
world.  But  with  vacation  befell  at  once 
into  the  old  habits,  reading  witli  her, 
talking  out  his  deepest  thoughts,  and  say- 
ing to  her  often  : 

"  There's  nobody  in  the  world,  little 
mother,  who  understands  good  comrade- 
ship as  well  as  you  do." 

There  was  an  almost  equally  good  but 
silent  understanding  between  father  and 
son,  but  the  former  was  lost  in  his  books, 
and  only  emerged  for  the  afternoon  walk, 
and  a  half  hour  or  so  after  supper,  when 


he  sat  by  the  fire,  or  in  summer  in  the 
porch,  seldom  speaking,  but  smiling  as  he 
listened.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lived 
Ichabod  Myres,  who  farmed  the  eleven 
acres,  and  rendered  such  account  as 
seemed  to  him  good,  his  sister  Randilla 
watching  carefully  to  see  that  Mrs.  Icha- 
bod took  no  unfair  advantage.  Both 
Ichabod  and  Randilla  had  been  rescued 
from  the  poor-farm  in  their  childhood  by 
Mrs.  Maynard's  mother,  to  whom  the 
little  house  '  had  belonged,  and  both  of 
them  regarded  the  family  as  their  peculiar 
charge,  and  Jack  as  the  coming  redeemer 
of  the  family  fortunes.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle money ;  an  income  on  which  they 
could  live  in  their  simple  fashion,  and 
there  had  been  a  fund  left  by  the  uncle  for 
whom  Jack  had  been  named  that  had 
educated  him,  and  was  not  yet  quite  ex- 
hausted. The  income  itself  would  cease 
at  Mr.  Maynard's  death.  There  seemed 
every  reason  why  Jack  should  either  set- 
tle definitely  upon  the  profession  he  would 
follow,  or  go  into  business,  and  Ichabod 
shook  his  head  dejectedly  as  Randilla,  at 
intervals,  gave  him  such  of  Jack's  opin- 
ions as  she  had  been  able  to  glean. 

"  He  ain't  a  mite  like  his  father,"  he 
said  ;  "  not  a  mite,  but  may  be  it  runs  in 
the  blood  somehow,  to  settle  down  in  one 
spot  an'  never  care  so  long's  there's  books 
up  to  your  eyes.  Books  ain't  goin'  to  buy 
butcher's  meat,  an'  fur  as  I  can  see 
they're  about  the  only  currency  there'll  be 
up  there." 

Jack  had  caught  these  words,  and  he 
repeated  them  now  to  his  mother,  as  he 
looked  about  the  room  in  which  books 
made  the  chief  furniture,  and  laughed  a 
little  as  he  recalled  the  look  of  pathetic 
remonstrance  that  had  come  to  him  from 
Ichabod's  melancholy  brown  eyes. 

"  The  point  is,  that  the  farm  has  never 
done  what  it  could,  and  that  Ichabod 
must  learn  new  methods,"  he  went  on. 
"  Do  you  know,  mother,  a  dozen  ideas  at 
once  were  put  into  my  head  by  that  man 
I  picked  up  on  the  road  last  Monday — a 
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sort  of  drummer  I  think,  and  filled  with 
scorn  for  New  England  ways  of  doing 
things.  He  came  from  southern  Iowa, 
and  he  had  been  everywhere  in  the  west, 
b^inning  with  Pike's  Peak,  and  ending 
as<a  St.  Louis  drummer.  He  had  had  a 
fiirm,  too,  and  sold  it  because  he  wanted 
more  excitement.  '  Talk  about  New 
England  thriftiness,'  he  said.  '  If  you 
ever  knew,  you've  forgotten  it  twice  over. 
Here's  a  region  full  of  maple  trees,  an' 
Fve  been  asking  along,  and  only  one  man 
makes  more  than  enough  sugar  for  his  own 
fiimily,  and  there  isn't  a  sugar-house  with 
a  decent  outfit,  or  that  isn't  foiling  to 
pieces.  There's  bushels  of  apples  this 
minute  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  I  heard 
a  man  say  he'd  give  'em  to  whoever 
would  take  'em,  an'  yet  folks  are  eating 
vinegar  made  of  poison  acids.  Here's 
ponds  and  streams  of  pickerel  and  trout, 
but  you  buy  fish  three  times  a  week  from 
Boston  that's  stale  an'  miserable  eating, 
and  let  your  jolly  big  pickerel  swim. 
There's  a  bed  of  sweet-flag  this  minute, 
that  if  anybody  'd  dig  it  up,  would  bring 
forty  or  fifty  dollars  dried,  at  a  wholesale 
apothecary's.  There's  herbs  in  the  fields 
and  woods  that  the  same  fellows  are 
howling  for  and  can't  never  get  enough 
of.  'Tain't  com  nor  wheat  that'll  pay  the 
small  farmer ;  it's  a  mix  of  all  kinds  of 
products.  I  bet  you  I  could  make  money 
right  here  if  I  had  the  time  to  take  hold, 
but  all  your  farm  folks  have  got  their  eyes 
on  big  money,  and  haven't  sense  enough 
to  see  that  driblets  enough  will  make  a 
stream.' 

u  *Why  don't  you  come  back  here,  and 
try  it? 'I said. 

*'  *  I'm  a  mind  to  sometimes  just  for  an 
example,'  he  went  on.  '  There's  a  good 
living  right  here  if  folks  were  a  mind  to 
think  so.  And  here's  another  thing. 
Granite  let  loose  wherever  your  eyes  turn, 
from  cobble-stones  up  to  boulders,  and 
yet  every  mother's  son  will  build  a  cheap, 
shaky  house  of  unseasoned  wood,  and  let 
this  natural  building-stufi",  that  only  needs 


mortar  to  make  walls  good  till  doomsday  9 
lie  right  here.  Oh,  I've  no  patience  with 
this  howl  about  not  being  able  to  make 
money.'  " 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Maynard  said,  after 
a  few  minutes  in  which  Jack  sat  silent, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire. 

"  The  point  to  be  made  against  farming 
is  that  it  turns  a  man  into  a  drudge,  if  he 
tries  it  after  the  old  fashion.  But  I  am 
certain  that  even  for  me,  who  wants  much 
reserve  time  undisturbed,  there  is  a  living 
in  this  land,  and  I  mean  to  find  if  I  am 
mistaken.  What  I  will  experiment 
with,  will  be  the  sugar-bush.  Ichabod 
has  this  eleven  acres  under  tolerable  cul- 
tivation, and  this  year  I  will  let  him 
alone.  But  I  want  to  build  a  decent  su- 
gar-house on  the  wood-lot,  or  at  least  re- 
build the  old  apology  for  one,  and  put  in 
the  proper  outfit." 

"  The  money,  Jack.^  "  Mrs.  Maynard 
said.     '*  These  things  cost  so."  . 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  a  good  investment.  I 
will  take  the  last  of  Grandfather  Buttrick's 
legacy,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it. 
And  Simmons  has  an  uncle  who  is  a 
wholesale  grocer.  I'll  see  if  a  bargain 
couldn't  be  made  to  give  the  whole  yield, 
if  it  amounts  to  anything,  to  him  to 
handle,  and  so  save  me  the  bother. 
That's  one  source  of  an  honest  income, 
and  we'll  see  if  there  are  not  others. 
Twenty  acres  of  maple  trees  ought  to 
yield  something.  Ichabod  has  never 
stopped  to  figure  the  thing  at  all,  but  he 
told  me  the  fifteen  trees  across  the  road 
gave  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  last  spring, 
and  he  just  boiled  down  the  sap  in  any 
sort  of  kettle.  Smile  away,  mother;  I'd 
rather  plan  for  sugar,  than  sit  in  Uncle 
Fcivvlor's  office  planning  how  to  squeeze 
the  in  )st  out  of  a  client;  and  when  I  have 
robbed  the  trees  we  will  see  together  what 
is  to  be  got  from  the  flowers  and  bees. 
You  can  handle  one  swarm.  Why 
shouldn't  you  handle  fifty  ?  Both  things- 
are  soon  over ;  that  is  they  take  but  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  small  odds  and  ends 
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that  must  be  seen  to  daily  will  be  just 
•enough  for  exercise  and  reasonable  work. 
We  are  going  to  be  quite  independent  of 
annuities  or  banks,  or  rich  relations,  and 
vrhen  I  have  discovered  exactly  to  what 
degfee  mother  Nature  may  be  depended 
upon,  I  will  have  Barnard  and  Marion 
here  to  try  the  same  experiment." 

A  moan  from  the  inner  room  startled 
them  both,  and  Jack  lifted  the  almost 
helpless  form  into  an  easier  position,  and 
then  sat  down,  holding  the  thin  hand  till 
the  anxious  eyes  closed  again.  It  would  be 
a  hard  winter,  every  one  had  said,  and  Un- 
-cle  Fowler  had  even  hinted  that  a  hospital 
would  be  far  the  best  place  for  the  invalid, 
hesitating  to  repeat  the  remark  as  he  saw 
that  Jack's  face  gave  no  token  of  having 
understood  him. 

It  was  a  hard  winter,  and  there  was 
more  than  one  before  the  long  suffering 
-ended.  But  Jack's  project,  studied  thor- 
oughly in  all  its  bearings,  had  become  an 
established  fact,  the  maple  trees  proving 
the  most  satisfactory  of  dependencies,  and 
yielding,  under  skilled  treatment,  an 
amount  of  sugar  almost  staggering  to 
the  contractor,  who  guaranteed,  if  the 
quality  were  as  fine  the  next  year,  to  give 
a  cent  and  a  half  more  on  the  pound. 
Ichabod  was  reinforced  by  Katy's  brother, 


and  one  or  two  more  of  Dr.  Gilchrist's 
patients  who  needed  no  medicine  but 
country  air  and  the  chance  to  spend  their 
strength,  not  in  the  factory  but  in  the 
woods.  Jack's  first  book,  written  in  the 
quiet  of  that  second  winter,  has  made  its 
mark,  and  his  graduation  into  the  wide 
world  of  letters  has  given  him  instant 
place. 

There  is  no  room  here  to  record  the 
full  story  of  the  experiment ;  a  true  story, 
still  demonstrating  itself  in  a  quiet  New 
Englanti  village.  Marion  is  there,  and 
Barnard  also,  but  Marion  is  Mrs.  Jack, 
and  can  give  only  an  occasional  eye  to 
Barnard,  who  is  at  present  putting  the 
superfluous  stone  of  his  own  farm  into 
shaf>e  as  a  house,  which  seems  to  grow 
from  the  ledge  on  which  it  is  set,  and  to 
hold  something  of  the  same  sense  of  per-' 
manency.  Ichabod's  views  are  enlarging, 
and  he  experiments  secretly  with  new 
fertilizers,  and  has  even  subscribed  to  an 
agricultural  paper.  The  colony  is  grow- 
ing, and  both  Marion  and  Dr.  Gilchrist 
are  beginning  to  believe  that  in  time  it 
may  even  become  the  nucleus  of  a  com- 
munity, all  workers,  but  none  enslaved  by 
work,  and  all  sharing  the  same  hope  and 
the  same  inspiration. 


CITIZEN   OR  RESIDENT? 


Is  it  not  time  for  the  United  States  to 
insist  upon  a  higher  interpretation  of  her 
naturalization  laws.?  She  keeps  open 
doors  for  all  comers,  except  the  too  thrifty 
Chinese,  and  allows  all  but  absolute  crim- 
inals and  helpless  paupers  to  find  a  refuge 
and  a  home  within  her  borders — to  be- 
come residents.  But  citizenship  means  a 
^hare  in  the  government  of  the  country 
and  protection  abroad.  Surely,  then,  it 
should  be  given  only  to  the  true  chil- 
dren, those  who  own  no  other  allegiance. 
Americans  can  be,  and  are,  friends  of  other 


peoples,  but  they  cannot  be  one  with  any 
other  people.  Should  it  be  possible  for  an 
American  citizen  to  talk  of  *'  my  coun- 
try," or  "  my  countrymen,"  meaning 
other  than  America  and  Americans? 
Such  language  certainly  shows  that  the 
naturalization  here,  which  must  precede 
citizenship,  is  not  a  genuine  thing;  no 
one  can  have  native  rights  in  two  coun- 
tries, and  it  has  been  well  said  that  law 
should  only  recognize  and  endorse  rights 
that  already  exist.  Is  not  American  citi- 
zenship now  often  secured,  not  for  its  le- 
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gitimate  privileges,  but  for  the  shelter  it 
•can  afford  to  foreign  residents  here  to 
<:arry  on  plans  for,  or  against,  other 
countries?  This  is  an  *'  entangfiing  alli- 
iince  "  indeed ! 

And  should  not  citizens  be  able  to  read 
the  Constitution  they  swear  to  maintain  ? 
Should  they  not  understand  the  language 
of  the  country  in  whose  governient  they 
are  to  have  a  share  ?  And  the  share  that 
the  votes  of  a  community  give  is  no  small 
one.  Yet  it  appears  that  large  numbers 
of  our  naturalized  citizens  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  foreign  tongues,  and  are  abso- 
lutely indifferent  about  acquiring  that  of 
their  adopted  country !  In  some  places 
one  of  these  foreign  tongues  is  even  al- 
lowed to  be  the  official  language,  the 
muncipal  notices  of  these  American  towns 
•being  published,  and  the  council  proceed- 
ings being  carried  on,  in  that  foreign 
tongue! 

Again.  Does  not  the  oath  of  naturali- 
zation require  the  candidate  to  swear  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  to  uphold  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country?  Yet  men  who 
jMtKlaim  that  they  aim  at  overthrowing 
all  government,  and  setting  all  laws  at 
defiance,  can  address  their  adherents  as 
"  fellow  citizens,"  and  call  upon  them  to 
insist  upon  their  '^  rights  as  citizens." 
If  such  men  ever  lawfully  obtained  natur- 
alization and  citizenship,  is  not  the  pro- 
fession of  such  principles  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  their  oaths?  Should  not  the 
privileges  which  those  oaths  conferred 
be  summarily  taken  from  them,  and  also 
a  heavy  penalty  be  attached  to  such  trea- 
son? Such  perjured  citizens  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Nation  ;  in  return  for  a 
generous  gift  they  defame  the  mpther  that 
has  adopted  them.  Has  not  that  mother 
rights  as  well  as  they  ? 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  people  among  us 
to  whom  citizenship  is  denied,  who  need 

Its  protection,  and  who  would  know  how 

to  prize  its  high  privileges.      They   need 


no  naturalization,  they  are  at  home  only 
here,  they  might  well  require  naturaliza-- 
tion  pledges  from  us.  They  have  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  they  will  neither 
sell,  nor  lightly  forfeit  their  birth-right; 
that  they  will  starve,  or  go  into  exile, 
rather.  Our  boasted  civilization  has  as  yet 
found  no  place  for  their  courage  and  de- 
votion, and,  like  all  other  stiong  forces 
for  which  no  legitimate  field  of  action  is 
open,  these  qualities  have  brought  woe 
upon  their  possessors,  and  upon  those 
who  denied  them  a  healthful  activity. 
Having  tried  all  other  means  of  keeping 
these  true  natives  quiet,  can  we  not  at 
last  try  the  simple,  just,  and  truly  Ameri- 
can way  of  giving  them  an  interest  in  the 
country  and  the  government,  instead  of 
goading  them  into  constant  opposition? 
Instead  of  denying  them  every  human 
right,  can  we  not  leave  to  them  a  few 
simple,  *'  inalienable  "  ones,  and  add  such 
others  as  we  have  so  lavishly  wasted  upon 
those  who  care  nothing  for  them  ? 

Courage  and  patience  are  but  sacrifice ; 
A  sacrifice  is  offered  for  and  to 
Something  conceived  of. 

The  Indians  have  only  been  allowed  to 
offer  these  sacrifices  to  the  hope  of  re- 
venge for  a  long  succession  of  wrongs. 
Let  us  open  other  channels  for  them  ;  let 
us  make  it  possible  for  an  Indian  to  show 
courage  among  us,  as  well  as  against  us. 
Let  us  no  longer  force  him  to  make 
trouble  to  gain  attention.  Let  law  be  on 
his  side  when  he  is  in  the  right,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  our  quarrels  he  has  al- 
most always  been  in  the  right,*  and  let  us 
see  whether  he  will  not  be  for  the  law. 

We  hear  with  indignant  sympathy 
that  Irish  tenants  are  evicted  from  their 
homes  without  compensation  for  their 
labor,  that  these  evictions  have  been 
going  on  for  years,  and  that  the  English 
government  has  been  cruelly  indifterent 
to   the   suflTering   inflicted   in    its    name. 


•  Bishop  Whipple  says  he  has  "  yet  to  find  the  United  States  officer  who  did  not  acknowledge  that  in  every 
«*«  we  had  been  the  first  to  break  a  treaty  with  the  Indians." 
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While  our  expressions  of  sympathy  for 
the  Irish  are  full  and  free,  there  is  a 
strange  blindness  to  the  parallel  but  far 
worse  case  of  our  native  people  here. 
How  many  among  us  know  how  close 
and  striking  this  likeness  is?  Passages 
from  Irish  history  tell  much  of  the  history 
of  our  native  tribes  with  astonishing  ac- 
curacy. Change  the  dates,  for  Irish  read 
Indian,  and  we  have  the  sad  story  here  as 
well  as  across  the  sea.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  these  parallel  points.  The  Irish 
were  a  conquered  people,  held  in  sub- 
jection by  an  alien  race,  and  there  was 
constant  war  between  them  : 

"  Outside  the  towns  on  Irish  earth  lay 
the  Irish,  a  separate  and  a  hostile  people, 
ever  attacked,  and  ever  ready  to  attack. 

*  *  *  The  killing  of  an  Irishman  was 
no  crime.  *  *  *  The  loyal  Irish 
learned,  to  their  cost,  that  they  could  not 
count  on  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. *  *  *  The  dispossessed  Irish 
drove  the  settlers  out.  *  ♦  *  Then 
the  government  put  forth  its  strength, 
shot  down  the  obnoxious  natives  wherever 
they  could  get  at  them,  and  hunted  them 
as  outlaws.  *  *  *  Settlers  did  their 
best  to  simplify  the  process  of  coloniza- 
tion by  exterminating  the  natives — men, 
women  and  children.  *  *  *  A  chief, 
who  escaped,  devoted  himself  to  avenging 
his  murdered  kinsmen,  and  his  war-cry 
sounded  dismally  in  the  ears  of  settlers 
for  many  a  long  year.  With  such  mem- 
ories   iit    their   minds  the    tribes    rose, 

*  *  *  [and]  were  defeated  wherever 
they  made  a  sUmd.  *  *  *  The  land 
was  then  distributed  at  the  cheapest  rate 
in  large  tracts  to  adventurers  pledged  to 
colonize  it.  Urged  by  the  rebellious 
chiefs  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  grow- 
ing distrust  of  the  government  on  the 
other,  those  who  had  at  first  taken  no 
part  in  the  disturbance  were  drawn  in. 

*  ♦  ♦  The  suflerings  of  the  Irish  were 
terrible.  They  were  conquered,  ♦  * 
[and]  driven  away  from  the  fertile 
lands  to  contracted  and  miserable  reser- 
vations, while  the  fighting  men  were 
shipped  off.  Companies  bought  great 
tracts  of  land  at  very  cheap  rates ;  some 
of  them  still  retain  much  of  the  property 
thus  acquired.     The  disinheriting  process 


was  carried  on,  not  by  force  alone,  but  by 
fraud.  *  *  *  The  government  soon 
found  itself  the  owner  of  whole  provinces, 
in  the  sense  that  a  burglar  is  the  owner  of 
the  watches  and  jewels  that  are  the  result  of 
a  successful  '  plant.'  *  *  The  remnant 
of  native  Irish  in  Ulster  rose  against  the 
oppression  of  the  settlers.  This  rising 
has  been  written  about  as  if  it  were  an 
act  of  unparalled  wickedness — written  of 
with  horror  and  hatred  as  '  the  massacre 
of  1641.*  *  *  *  Many  people  were 
killed  ;  but  *  *  it  was  no  worse  than 
any  of  the  massacres  of  the  Irish  by  the 
English  which  had  taken  place  again  and 
again.  *  *  *  These  men  had  as  bitter 
wrongs   to    revenge   as   men    can   have. 

*  *  English  massacres  are  slurred  over 
to  lend  an  uncontrasted  horror  to  Irish 
crime.  Terrible  exaggerations  have  at- 
tended all  representations  of  the  rising. 

*  *  *  People  innocent  of  the  rebell- 
ion were  massacred — man,  woman  and' 
child.  ♦  ♦  *  The  idea  [is]  willingly 
fostered  that,  at  a  sudden  point  in  the 
history  of  a  blameless  and  bloodless  rule, 
some  wicked  Irish  rose  up  and  slew  some 
of  their  just  and  merciful  masters.  The 
masters  were  neither  just  nor  merciful, 
bloodless  nor  blameless.  *  *  *  One 
after  another  the  Irish  leaders  were  de- 
feated. *  *  Adventurers  had  speculat- 
ed in  Irish  land,  while  the  struggle  was 
going  on,  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of 
acres.  *  *  But  [they]  were  not  will- 
ing to  settle  until  all  possible  danger  was 
removed.  *  *  *  To  keep  the  new 
settlers  from  all  Irish  influence,  Connaught 
was  appointed  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Irish.  *  *  The  Irish  were  then  driven 
and  cooped  into  Connaught,  *  *  * 
and  a  rigorous  passport  system  was  es- 
tablished, to  evade  which  was  death  with- 
out form  of  trial.  *  *  *  The  plant- 
ing of  the  unhappy  Irish  in  Connaught 
was   slowly   and   sternly    accomplished. 

*  *  The  dispossessed  Irish  objected  to 
being  reserved  in  Connaught,  and  com- 
plained that  the  whole  province  was 
waste  from  famine.  There  were  parts  of 
Connaught  where  it  was  truly  said  that 
there  was  *  not  wood  enough  to  hang, 
water  enough  to  drown,  or  earth  enough 
to  bury  a  man.'  *  *  ♦  The  hunted 
and  harassed  Irish  nobles  would  not 
transplant  themselves.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
unhappy  wretches  who  got  to  Connaught 
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were  *  *  *  wretchedly  lodged,  and 
lay  down  and  measured  out  their  graves 
in  common  confusion  and  misery.  The 
Irish  who  were  dispossessed,  and  who 
would  not  transplant  or  go  into  exile, 
took  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  the  caves  of  the 
earth,  and  lived  a  life  of  wild  brigandage. 
The  government  put  a  price  upon  their 
heads  as  upon  those  of  wolves.  ♦  *  ♦ 
That  an  Irish  chief  should  wish,  to  see 
justice  allowed  to  his  countrymen  has 
made  his  name  too  often  the  object  of 
obloquy.  *  *  ♦  A  treaty  secured  by 
gallant  defence,  and  confirmed  by  the 
government,  was  broken  and  set  aside. 
The  Irish  leader  honorably  abided  by  his 
word  amid  great  temptation  to  do  other- 
wise. *  *  It  was  laid  down  from  the 
bench  that '  the  law  does  not  suppose  any 
such  person  to  exist  as  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic*  *  •  *  Dean  Swift  sug- 
gested that  Irish  children  should  be  rear- 
ed for  food  ;  the  landlords  having  devoured 
the  substance  of  the  people,  they  had  a 
right  to  devour  the  flesh  of  their  chil- 
dren."* 

Let  those  who  doubt  the  similarity  of 
this  history  to  that  of  a  people  in  our 
midst  turn  to  the  record  of  facts  in  Mrs.  H. 
H.Jackson's ''Century  of  Dishonor,"and 
to  the  Reports  of  our  Commissioners  of  In- 
dian affairs  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history  until  now.  Let  them  remember 
that  this  is  the  witness  of  conquerors,  and 
that  from  them  we  learn  of  wholesole 
evictions  of  the  owners  of  the  homes 
which  are  seized ;  of  natives  mercilessly 
punished  for  protecting  their  own,  and 
"  shot  down  wherever  they  can  begot  at  "  ; 
of  *'  loyal "  Indians  driven  into  revolt  by 
treachery  and  oppression ;  of  solemnly 
contirmed  treaties  broken  and  set  aside ; 
of  the  starvation  of  hundreds  of  persons 
directly  caused  by  the  neglect  of  our 
congress  to  vote  the  *'  appropriation  "  to 
pay  for  the  land  we  have  wrenched  from 


unwilling  sellers;  of  massacres  of  In- 
dians by  white  people;  and  of  many 
"  removals"  to  reservations.  "  Terrible 
exaggerations "  are  also  well  known  to 
have  attended  almost  all  accounts  of  In- 
dian risings  ;  our  law  does  not  recognize 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  except  to  pun- 
ish him  ;  to  kill  him  is  so  far  from  a  . 
crime  that  a  price  has  always  beep  set 
upon  his  head  ;t  popular  literature  has 
made  such  murder  the  ambition  of  un- 
trained boys  all  over  the  country.  J  Point 
by  point,  all  that  is  quoted  above  will  be 
found  in  our  own  records.  But  there  is 
one  diflerence.  Connaught  was  at  least 
in  Ireland.  The  reservations  to  which  we 
have  driven  our  natives  are  as  far  from 
their  native  lands,  and  often  as  unlike  in 
climate,  as  are  Switzerland  and  southern 
Italy,  Norway  and  France. §  And  those 
whom  we  herd  together  are  not  all  fel- 
low-countrymen, but  sometimes  as  difler- 
ent  in  language  and  habits  as  are  the  lo- 
calities from  which  they  came.  That  all 
these  localities  now  form  one  country  does 
not  make  the  natives  of  its  widely  separ- 
ated parts  any  the  less  foreigners  to  each 
other.  The  "  concentration  "  talked  of 
would  be  such  as  Napoleon  might  have 
attempted  if,  after  conquering  Europe, 
he  had  *'  removed"  the  Swiss,  Belgians, 
Germans  and  others  to  a  reservation 
in  Sicily,  "concentrating"  the  natives 
of  Europe  to  give  their  lands  to  the 
French. 

Irish  Nationalists  complain  most  justly 
that  less  important  affairs  have  constantly 
crowded  out  legislation  for  the  Irish. 
With  still  greater  reason  could  the  In- 
dians complain  that  sorely-needed  legis- 
lation for  them  has  been  so  crowded  out ! 
With  a  surplus  in  our  treasury  long  over- 
due debts  to  many  tribes  cannot  be  paid 
because  Congress  will  not  make  an  ap- 


•  McCarthy's  Outlines  of  Irish  History. 

t  Massachusetts  and  other  colonies  formerly  offered  $100  for  the  scalp  of  an  Indian.  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  lately  ofTered  from  ^250  to  $500,  for  this  civilized  trophy. 

t  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  notice  in  our  papers,  of  the  arrest  of  a  runaway  boy  "  going  West  to  kill 
Indians.** 

\  The  Nez  Percys,  removed  from  the  mountains  of  Idaho  to  Indian  Territory,  called  their  new  home  the 
"Landofrirc."  . 
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propriation  to  pay  them.*  In  1884  Com- 
missioner Price  wrote — '*  No  one  can 
compute  the  evil  consequences  that  may 
arise  should  Congress  ignore  its  duty  to 
make  an  appropriation  "  to  pay  the  Chip- 
pewas  for  their  lands  taken  for  reservoirs 
by  the  Government,  in  spite  of  the  ver- 
dict o^  the  Attorney  General  that  those 
lands  could  not  legally  be  taken ;  these 
Chippewas  were  industrious  and  self-sup- 
porting; they  are  now  def>endent,  and 
kept  from  starvation  only  by  charity; 
they  have  never  been  paid,  and  some  of 
them  are  said  to  be  too  indignant  to  be 
much  longer  restrained ;  it  is  also  said 
that  their  neighbors  in  Canada  are  urging 
them  to  revolt;  they  are  still  waiting, 
but  if  an  outbreak  comes  it  will  be  justi- 
fied by  all  the  accepted  rights  of  revolu- 
tion. 

In  the  last  long  session  of  Congress 
three  days  were  appointed  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Indian  affairs ;  the  discussion 
on  oleomargarine  was  allowed  to  fill 
them  all ;  no  time  could  be  spared 
for  these  Indian  aftairs,  the  neglect  of 
which  causes  so  much  suffering  and  so 
deeply  dishonors  the  nation.  Bishop 
Whipple  must  continue  to  beg  for  charity 
for  the  Chippewas.  The  Mission  Indians 
of  California  must  still  go  on  waiting  for 
protection  against  the  most  high-handed 
evictions,  carried  on  in  the  name  and  un- 
der the  sanction  of  law^  in  defiance  of  all 
justice  and  legal  rights ;  their  cultivated 
farms  and  corraled  cattle  must  still  be  the 
easy  spoils  of  their  despotic  oppressors,  and 
if  they  should  at  last  resist,  they,  too,  must 
be  branded  as  *'  treacherous  savages." 
All  over  the  country  the  Indians  must 
wait  and  suffer,  and  the  one  compensa- 
tion for  this  terrible  delay,  and  for 
much  else,  is — oleomargarine  is  to  be 
branded  !  Probably  most  of  our  people 
know  as  little  of  the  heavy  price  paid  for 
that  brand  as  did  the  English  people  of 


the  Irish  needs  during  all  those  years  oF 
neglect. 

Let  us  not  give  all  our  sympathy  to  the- 
victims  of  other  nations.  'Let  us  earn  the 
right  to  be  justly  indignant  by  clearing: 
our  own  records  of  reproach.  Standing 
on  firm  ground  ourselves,  our  moral  sup-^ 
port  to  all  oppressed  people  will  be  strongs 
and  helpful.  We  do  truly  believe  that 
'*«//  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator^ 
with  certain  inalienable  rights^^  and  we 
have  based  our  existence  as  a  Nation  on 
the  declaration  that  '^  whenever  any  gov* 
ernment  beeomes  destructive  of  these- 
rights^  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
abolish  it**  Almost  all  our  Indian  rebel* 
lions  are  fully  justified  by  this  accepted 
plea  for  our  own  rebellion  against  En- 
gland, Let  us  act  out  our  principles.  Let 
there  be  none  among  us  who  can  justly 
complain  that  their  rights  are  denied  them, 
that  to  them  American  rule  is  not  benefi- 
cent, but  tyrannous;  that  while  profess- 
ed license  and  lawlessness  are  allowed  a 
hearing  in  our  courts,  they  are  shut  up  to- 
hopelessness ;  that  while  immigrants  of 
all  kinds  are  given  homes  among  us,  they 
are  made  homeless  to  accommodate 
them  ;  that  while  foreigners  grow  rich  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  or  demand  that 
the  state  shall  keep  them  in  work,  natives 
are  forced  into  helpless  pauperism,  and 
are  denied  employment  in  schools  long^ 
promised  to  them,  for  which  they  have  al- 
ready paid,  and  which  they  beg  in  vain  to- 
have  established. 

The  Indian  pupils  of  Carlisle  and 
Hampton  are  beginning  to  ask  embarass- 
ing  questions  about  our  history.  The 
last  chapter  of  the  Irish  story  has  not  yet 
been  repeated  here.  When  some  Indian 
orator  calls  the  attention  of  the  world  to- 
the  wrongs  of  his  race,  then  perhaps  a- 
tardy  justice  will  be  wrung  from  us.  It 
is  still  in  our  power  to  give  it  freely. 

Sarah  Newlin. 


*  Over  $4,000,000  is  due  for  schools  to  Indians,  as  pledged  payment  for  lands  taken,  and  this  is'but  one- 
item  of  our  debts  to  them. 
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In  almost  every  large  town  and  city  in 
our  land,  at  the  present  day,  stands  such 
a  Home.  It  seems  a  needed  institution 
in  a  community  where  indigence  makes 
certain  growth  alongside  of  the  increasing 
population,  and  in  a  land  whose  doors 
are  wide  of>en  to  the  poor  and  oppressed 
of  the  whole  earth.  How  wonderful  the 
special  Providence  that,  foreseeing  the 
exigency,  originated  this  appropriate  me- 
dium of  relief. 

Not  long  have  these  kindly  asylums 
existed.  It  is  not  yet  a  half  century  since 
the  thought  was  dropped  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  into  the  warm  heart  of  a  good 
woman.  But  it  was  like  the  ' 'grain  of 
mustard  seed  which  a  man  took  and  cast 
into  his  garden"  ;  lo  !  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
great  tree  with  many  branches. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  the  attention  of  a 
few  Christian  women  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  drawn  to  the  fearful  ravages  of 
a  sin  heretofore  unrebuked,  because  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  and  they  began  to  put 
forth  efibrts  to  snatch  their  young  and 
tempted  sisters  from  impending  ruin.  It 
was  soon  made  clear  to  them,  however, 
that  without  preventive  measures  these 
efibrts  would  be  of  little  avail ;  that  it  was 
fSur  better  and  easier  to  deter  the  unguard- 
ed and  heedless  from  entering  the  way 
that  leads  down  to  death,  than  to  snatch 
them  from  the  fiery  abyss.  '*We  were  a 
feeble  band,"  one  of  their  number  relates, 
**few  in  numbers,  unused  to  responsibili- 
ties of  this  nature,  inexperi^ced  in  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  and  well 
aware  that  trials  of  no  ordinary  kind 
awaited  us  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
But  the  call  of  God  was  in  our  ears,  his 
spirit  had  stirred  the  deep  fountain  of  feel- 
ing within  our  hearts,  and  we  could  sleep 
no  longer  over  the  vice  and  misery  with 
which  we  were  surrounded.  In  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  the  banner  of  Moral  Purity 
was  set  up ;  and  we  marched  out  to  meet 


the  giant  sin  which^had  long  bidden  defi- 
ance to  the  laws  of  God  and  man."  Thus, 
with  a  grand  work  before  them,  the  New 
York  Moral  Reform  Society  was  organ- 
ized. 

Their  first  efibrt  was  the  establishment 
of  a  semi-monthly  paper,  which  should 
sound  the  note  of  warning.  It  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  ally  and  defender  of  vir- 
tue, and  to  hold  up  before  the  world  as 
their  prominent  aim,  ''Remedy  if  practi- 
cable— prevention  by  every  possible 
Christian  endeavor."  This  journal,  orig- 
inally entitled  The  Advocate  of  Morai 
Reform  and  Family  Guardian^  subse- 
quently abbreviated  to  Advocate  and 
Family  Guardian^  is  now  in  its  fifty- 
second  volume  and  well  known  to  the 
public. 

Our  prisons,  at  that  time,  were  in  a 
sadly  demoralized  condition.  Faulty  as 
their  condition  may  now  be  considered  in 
point  of  discipline,  sad  and  benighted  in 
moral  aspects,  they  were  then  far  below 
the  present  standard.  As  these  philan- 
thropic women  went  through  these  public 
institutions,  gathering  facts  concerning, 
the  inmates,  they  were  impressed  with 
the  urgent  need  of  reform,  and  gave  them- 
selves no  rest  till  it  was  accomplished. 
To  their  memorials,  petitions  and  person- 
al appeals,  the  state  Legislature  at  length 
responded.  The  men  and  women  were 
placed  in  separate  prisons,  and  an  effi- 
cient Christian  matron,  Mrs.  Foster,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  female  depart- 
ment, which  she  controlled  so  ably  that 
her  services  were  retained  for  more  than 
forty  years,  until  her  death.  A  great 
change  was  effected  by  her  discreet  man- 
agement in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  en- 
larged and  successful  gospel  work  among 
the  inmates  of  the  city  prisons,  and  for 
similar  reform  and  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 
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The  visits  of  these  women  to  the  pris- 
ons, and  their  missionary  labors  in  the 
dark  corners  of  the  city,  broadened  their 
outlook  and  intensified  their  zeal.  More 
and  more  firmly  they  grasped  the  idea  of 
prevention,  and  discerned  methods  of  ac- 
tion. Their  work  became  intensely  prac- 
tical. If  the  victims  of  vice  were  to  be 
reclaimed*,  they  must  be  put  in  the  way 
of  industrial  occupation  and  self-support. 
Who  could  or  would  employ  them? 
What  should  be  done  with  this  or  that 
exposed,  helpless  woman?  was  a  ques- 
tion continually  confronting  them ;  and 
before  long  the  conviction,  '*we  must 
have  a  home  for  them,"  began  to  force  it- 
self in  upon  these  earnest  hearts.  The 
first  idea  of  such  a  refuge  originated  in 
the  publication  oflSce,  where  these  poor 
women  flocked  for  aid  and  counsel.  The 
story  is  given  by  one  present : 

' *Mr.  Lewis  Tappan ,  an  eminent  philan- 
thropist of  a  half  century  ago,  was  in  the 
oflfice  auditing  the  annual  accounts.  Mrs. 
Frazer,  a  helper  in  that  department,  was 
endeavoring,  with  means  put  at  her  dis- 
posal, to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
needy  applicants.  But,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  she  found  the  hardest  part  of 
her  duty  was  to  think  for  these  poor, 
friendless,  helpless  women ;  to  devise 
plans  of  relief  and  suggest  places  of  tem- 
porary shelter  for  them.  She  gave  vent 
to  her  tried  feelings  by  saying,  *  Oh,  dear, 
how  I  wish  I  had  a  home  for  this  case  !  * 
Mr.  Tappan,  looking  up,  said  to  her, 
'  Write  an  appeal  in  your  paper  ;  send  it 
through  the  land,  and  you  will  get  all 
you  want.*  'I?*  she  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. 'Yes,  you.  You  see  and  feel  the 
need  of  it.*  The  appeal  was  written,  ap- 
proved by  the  Society,  and  sent  out. 
New  York  was  a  central  point,  and  the 
whole  surrounding  country  came  to  her 
aid  in  this  enterprise  of  benevolence. 

''The  care  of  homeless  women  involved 
the  care  of  children,  and  the  legitimate 
conclusion  was  reached  :  '  If  we  can  save 
the  children,  we  shall  have  less  suffering 
and  sin  among  adults.  *  The  proposition 
was  therefore  made  to  erect  a  Home  for 
both  these  needy  classes.  Its  cost,  and 
the  available  facilities  for  making  it  exten- 
sively and  permanently  useful,  were  care- 


fully canvassed.  It  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  task,  but  it  must  and  could  be  done. 
In  those  days,  many  of  our  best  citizens, 
and  even  our  most  esteemed  ministers, 
could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  such  an  undertaking. 
But  there  were  then,  as  in  every  age  and 
with  every  need,  fearless  souls  who  arose 
to  the  call  and  came  forward  to  'help 
these  women.'  The  enterprise  presented 
gigantic  proportions,  but  faith  and  prayer, 
patience,  perseverance,  womanly  devices 
and  friendly  aid,  overcame  all  obstacles. 

''On  May  5, 1849,  the  comer-stone  was 
laid,  and  on  December  13th,  of  the  same 
year,  the  house,  complete  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments, was  formally  and  solemnly 
dedicated.  The  House  of  Industry  and 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  which  had  for 
years  been  a  dream,  a  hope,  a  prayer,  a 
prophecy,  with  tlijs  small  but  devoted 
band  of  women,  had  become  a  reality. 
It  stood,  a  monument  of  God's  love,  an 
answer  to  prayer,  a  reward  of  self-deny- 
ing, persistent  effort,  to  be  a  refuge  for 
the  poor  and  shelterless,  a  'door  of  heaven' 
for  the  tempted  and  exposed.  It  stood 
alone,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  erected, 
but  destined  to  be  the  pioneer  of  many. 

"Simultaneously  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Home,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  providing  a  chai^er  for  the 
Society  under  a  modified  name — The 
American  Female  Guardian  Society — ^by 
which  it  continues  to  be  known. 

"Eight  years  after,  by  advice  of  their 
Board  of  Counselors,  an  adjoining;  lot  of 
land  was  secured  and  a  building  erected, 
to  comprise  convenient  rooms  for  pub- 
lishing-oflSce,  chapel,  school-rooms  and 
other  necessary  uses  of  the  Institution. 
The  entire  business  of  the  Society  was 
thus  concentrated  in  the  two  buildings, 
connected  by  a  bridge,  situated  on  contig- 
uous lots  in  29th  and  30th  streets,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Madison  avenues,  then 
quite  in  the  suburbs,  but  now  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city. 

"During  the  thirty-seven  years  since  its 
erection,  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  in 
New  York  has  maintained  with  undcvi- 
ating  purpose  the  work  for  which  it  was 
established.  It  has  been  a  temporary 
refuge  for  unprotected  women,  and  for 
little  ones  cast  oft'  by  sin  or  misfortune 
from  parental  care.  It  has  aftbrded  shel- 
ter since  its  opening  to  upwards  of  30,000 
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destitute* women  and  children,  averaging 
over  800  a  year.  To  the  adults,  suitable 
counsel  and  aid  have  been  g^ven,  and 
steps  that  were  well  nigh  slipping  have 
been  firmly  set  in  the  way  of  virtue. 
The  children,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
legally  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Soci- 
ety, have  been  placed  in  homes,  by  adop- 
tion or  indenture.  Many  thousands  have 
thus  been  rescued  from  a  living  death, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
family  have  grown  to  pure  and  useful 
manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  evil  prevented  or  the 
good  accomplished  by  this  transfer  of  the 
little  ones  from  the  surroundings  of  vice 
to  the  atmosphere  of  love  and  purity. 
Great  responsibility  was  involved  in  do- 
ing wisely  and  well  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment, but  those  who  had  it  in  charge 
aimed  to  do  it  with  conscientious  care. 

''There  were  at  the  outset  difficulties  to 
be  met  in  obtaining  and  retaining  posses- 
sion of  juvenile  vagrants,  which  it  was 
seen  legal  enactments  alone  could  over- 
come.     It  was   therfore   determined   to 
present  a  memorial  to   the   Legislature, 
petitioning  for  an  Act  'whereby  dissipated 
and  vicious  parents,  by  habitually  neg- 
lecting due  care  and  provision  for  their 
offspring,  shall  thus  forfeit  their  natural 
claim  to  them,  and  whereby  such  children 
shall  be  removed  from  them  and  placed 
under  better  influences,  till  the  claim  of 
the  parent  shall  be  re-established  by  con- 
tinued sobriety,  industry  and  general  good 
conduct.'     In  April,   1853,  this  bill  be- 
came a  law  of   the  state.     This  enact- 
ment gave  a  degree  of  breadth  and  securi- 
ty to    the    Society's    work,    impossible 
before.     The  foundation  was  also  laid  for 
judicious  and  eflScient  effort  in  behalf  of 
this   class   of    children    throughout    the 
state,  and  in  other  states.      From  about 
this  time,  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the 
New   York    Juvenile   Asylum   and   the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  whose  distinctive 
eftbrts  for  neglected  children  have  result- 
ed in  immense  good.     Later  than  this, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  was  organized ;  a  most  effi- 
cient and  useful' Society,  whose  influence 
has  become  widely  felt  for  good  in  the  en- 
actment of  other  just  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  helpless  victims  of  parental 
vice  and  cruelty. 
"In  1851-3,  the  women  of  the  Society 


in  the  city  and  state  collected  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  petitions  for  a 
Truant  Act,  which,  after  many  discourage- 
ments, was  passed,  and  which  has  been 
also  of  great  benefit  to  the  lower  class  of 
city  children. 

*  'The  Society,  by  accessions  of  energetic 
and  devoted  women  to  its  Board  of  Man- 
agers, from  year  to  year,  has  been  able  to 
extend  largely  its  operations.  One  marked 
feature  of  its  present  work  is  its  system  of 
Industrial  Schools,  now  numbering 
twelve,  located  in  the  most  destitute  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  into  which  are  gathered  a 
class  of  children  below  the  level  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  to  whom  a  noon  lunch  and  fre- 
quent gif\s  of  clothing  are  inducements 
not  to  be  resisted.  A  few  only  of  our 
juvenile  vagrants  could  be  brought  un- 
der the  direct,  saving  influence  of  the 
Homes  and  Asylums,  while  tens  of 
thousands  were  roaming  the  city  streets, 
learning  and  practicing  all  manner  of  evil, 
and  growing  up  into  a  dangerous  class, 
to  perpetrate  crime  and  necessitate  pun- 
ishment. These  might  not  be  separated 
from  their  natural  guardians — ^but  could 
not  some  remedial  influence  be  reached 
out  to  them  ?  The  instruction  of  such 
children,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  re- 
straint, yielding  to  the  force  of  every  evil 
passion,  seemed  at  flrst  almost  a  hopeless 
task ;  but  unlooked-for  success  has  at- 
tended the  effort,  and  great  results  .have 
been  attained.  Vast  opportunities  are 
still  open  to  be  improved  as  time  and 
means  allow.  These  schools  give  to  the 
Home  the  partial  supervision  and  care 
of  nearly  6000  children  continuously. 

"  Thejuvenile  inmates  of  the  Home  are 
carefully  nurtured  and  instructed,  and 
when  transferred  to  other  homes  by  adop- 
tion are  never  lost  sight  of.  The  record 
of  each  has  been  faithfully  kept  from  the 
first,  so  that  the  Home  possesses  a  brief 
but  complete  history  of  every  child,  from 
its  introduction  to  the  Institution  until  its 
majority  is  attained.  The  standing  rule 
that  a  communication  must  be  received 
from  each  boy  and  girl,  at  least  once  a 
year,  brings  regularly  the  'welfare  letters' 
from  which  these  interesting  and  invalua- 
ble records  are  built  up.  If  personal 
supervision  is  required,  the  visiting  sec- 
retary is  sent  out  to  look  afler  their  inter- 
ests. 

"The    Home    has   thus  a    large  and 
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widely-scattered  family  relation,  repre- 
sented by  sons  and  daughters  of  all  ages, 
from  the  infant  of  days  to  men  and  wom- 
en of  varied  circumstances  and  professions, 
and  foster-parents  who  are  ever  regarded 
with  the  most  grateful  affection,  and  to 
whom  the  public  owe  a  debt  scarcely  re- 
alized. 

'*The  objection  has  been  urged  against 
this  and  similar  institutions  that  their 
tendency  is  to  disband  the  family,  and  in- 
crease the  evils  they  aim  to  cure.  But 
this  objection  will  prove  itself  unfounded 
to  any  careful  and  candid  observer.  The 
Home  offers  a  temporary  shelter  to  such 
children  as  are,  for  the  time,  deprived  of 
a  home  by  the  death  or  destitution  of  their 
natural  guardians ;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these,  afler  a  few  months,  are  re- 
stored to  their  friends.  Such  only  as  are 
legally  committed  to  the  Society  by  their 
friends  or  the  city  authorities  are  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  care  of  others  ;  and,  in  each 
case,  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  their  education 
and  domestic  nurture.  Could  the  pleas- 
ant scenes,  oflen  transpiring  at  the  Home, 
be  witnessed  or  described,  when  these 
pleasant  relations  are  formed,  or  when, 
afler  years  of  faithful  training,  the  chil- 
dren return  to  their  Alma  Mater  with 
tearful  utterances  of  gratitude  and  love, 
all  prejudice  would  be  disarmed.  This  is 
an  agency  that  stands  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  very  poor  and  the  pauperism 
and  vagrancy  into  which  they  must  other- 
wise inevitably  sink,  and  in  reality  pro- 
tects the  family,  and  secures  its  advantages 
to  these  little  waifs,  who,  but  for  such  in- 
tervention, would  never  know  the  mean- 
ing of  family  and  home." 

An  hour  at  the  Home  may  be  quite 
pleasantly  spent  by  the  visitor.  On  the 
right-hand,  as  we  enter  from  the  front  on 
30th  street,  is  the  matron's  parlor,  where 
we  shall  be  kindly  received.  Afler  writ- 
ing our  names  in  the  visitor's  book,  which, 
by  the  way,  contains  many  autographs  of 
note,  the  matron's  assistant  will  politely 
wait  upon  us  through  the  buildings,  and 
answer  all  inquiries. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is 
the  room  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary arid  assistants.  This  apartment  is 
the  heart  of  the  Home.     It  is  the  scene 


of  the  most  pathetic  incidents.  One  day 
in  this  room  will  reveal  the  most -interest- 
ing and  romantic  phases  of  the  work. 
Here  parents  leave  their  children,  oflen 
with  tearful  farewells,  and  foster-parents 
receive  them  with  tender  pity  and  prayer.  - 
Here  histories,  stranger  than  fiction,  are 
put  under  the  seal  of  sacred  trust. 

Passing  on  through  the  hall  to  the  rear, 
we  find  on  our  right  the  nursery  for  the 
boys  and  girls  from  three  to  six  years, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  their  pleasant 
and  airy  dormitory.  Down-stairs  are  the 
dining-rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  a  bath- 
room and  large  play-room  for  the  older 
boys.  On  the  floor  above  is  a  similar 
play-room  for  the  older  girls,  with  their 
dormitories  and  bathing-rooms.  All  are 
in  the  nicest  order.  The  quilts  c>n  all  the 
beds  are  the  work  of  friendly  hands, 
young  and  old,  in  almost  every  state  of 
the  Union. 

Across  the  bridge,  in  the  building  front- 
ing on  29th  street,  on  the  lower  floor,  are 
the  offices  where  the  publication  interests 
are  attended  to  ;  the  Dorcas  room,  where 
supplies  sent  from  the  country  are  re- 
ceived, examined  and  assorted  for  Home 
use  or  to  be  sent  to  the  several  schools ; 
the  employment  room,  where  garments 
for  the  children  of  the  Home  are  given  out 
to  be  made  by  old  ladies,  who  can  get  no 
employment  elsewhere  ;  and  the  office  of 
the  committee  whose  business  it  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  cases  of  the  outside  poor 
applying  for  aid,  and  to  make  provision 
for  their  welfare.  The  hall  here,  on  three 
days  of  the  week,  is  full  of  the  destitute 
and  friendless  waiting  for  counsel  or 
gifts. 

Above  is  the  commodious  chapel,  ready 
for  public  services,  but  occupied  during 
the  week  as  a  school-room.  On  the 
third  floor  are  shelter  rooms,  where  des- 
titute women  oflen  find  a  temporary 
home ;  and  above  that  the  infants*  nurs- 
ery, and  the  hospital  with  its  legitimate 
appointments  and  connections.  Every 
arrangement    is    made    throughout    the 
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building  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
inmates ;  able  and  faithful  care-takers  are 
found  in  every  department,  and  happiness 
and  harmony  seem  to  prevail. 

The  fact  of  the  establishment  of  simi- 
lar institutions  in  so  many  other  places 
may  be  considered  proof  that  this  is  a 
needed  and  wise  agency  of  benevolence, 
and  the  frequent  adoption  of  the  name, 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  is  a  tribute  to 
its  significance  and  appropriateness. 

Some  of  these  have  been  erected  by 
the  direct  personal  agency  of  women, 
who  have  learned  their  utility  in  connec- 
tion with  the  jxirent  institution  in  New 


York  ;  others  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  Home  in  New  York  and  studied  its 
plans.  In  each  case  some  changes  may 
have  been  made  from  the  original  method, 
to  suit  the  varying  [demands  of  place  or 
people ;  but  in  all  is^the  one  prevailing, 
central  idea  of  Christian  love  reaching  out 
a  helping  hand  to  the  unfriended  and  im- 
periled. It  is  Woman's  Work  among 
the  lowly  and  lonely.  It  is  preventive 
work ;  in  Rowland  Hill's  quaint  phrase- 
ology, "stealing  a  march  upon  the  devil"  ; 
work  whose  full  results  can  never  be 
counted  this  side  of  heaven. 


MEETING   OF   THE   WOMEN'S  NATIONAL   INDIAN    ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's 
National  Indian  Association  was  held  at 
the  Broadway  tabernacle,  in  New  York, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  i8th 
and  19th,  its  business-meetings  filling  the 
day  sessions,  and  a  mass-meeting  occupy- 
ing the  evening  of  Thursday. 

Notwithstanding  there  was  raging  the 
severest  storm  of  the  season,  a  well-filled 
room  attested  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

The  National  Association  was  the  guest 
of  the  New  York  City  Auxiliary,  and 
numbered  delegates  from  Maine  and  Min- 
nesota and  nearly  every  state  between. 

After  the  opening  exercises,  reading  of 
Scripture,  and  prayer  by  the  honorary 
president,  Miss  M.  L.  Bonney,  the  morn- 
ing was  occupied  with  ref>orts  of  treas- 
urer and  general  secretary,  and  with  the 
a  ddress  of  the  president.  The  first  show- 
ed receipts  for  the  year  of  between  six 
and  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  expendi- 
tures of  nearly  five  thousand ;  and  the  fi- 
nancial details  proved  that,  in  judicious 
hands,  a  gp-eat  deal  of  work  may  be  done 
with  a  small  amount  of  money. 

The  general  secretary's  report  was  full 
of  unusually  valuable  items  concerning 
the  interest  in  the  work  and  the  progress 
along  all  its  practical  lines,  which  have 


both  been  most  marked  and  encouraging. 
The  association  has  gained  twenty-three 
new  branches  during  the  year,  making 
eighty-three  in  all.  These  are  located  in 
twenty-eight  states  and  territories.  It 
has  also  elected  three  presidents  for 
Louisiana,  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Oregon. 
Most  of  these  branch  associations  have 
done  grand  work  in  creating  public  sen- 
timent on  the  Indian  question,  by  petition 
and  press  work,  and  the  majority  are  do- 
ing much  more  than  this.  Connecticut 
leads  still  in  the  Home  Building  depart- 
ment, and  New  Haven  is  the  banner 
branch  in  the  medical  missionary  work, 
having  raised  a  larger  sum  than  any  other 
branch  has  done  in  its  first  year  of  work. 
All  over  the  country  the  number  of  wom- 
en passing  on  from  the  stage  of  conviction 
and  theor}'  to  that  of  earnest  work  for  In- 
dians is  constantly  augmenting.  The 
press  work  is  becoming,  under  efficient 
committees,  an  important  factor  in  the 
creation  of  right  sentiment  on  the  Indian 
problem.  During  this  last  year,  appeals 
have  been  made  and  attention  called  to 
the  subject  by  the  society  in  about  eight 
hundred  papers  and  periodicals.  The  mis- 
sion work  of  the  association  has  grown 
in  power,  popularity  and  good   results. 
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This  department  aims  to  send  mission- 
aries to  the  sixty  or  more  tribes  for  whom 
nothing  has  yet  been  done.  It  carries  on 
this  pioneer  work  until  some  one  or  other 
of  the  Christian  denominations  is  ready 
to  undertake  its  support.  Its  latest  sta- 
tions are  one  at  Round  Valley,  Cal.,  an- 
other among  the  Sioux  of  Dakota,  and  a 
third  among  the  Piegans  of  Montana. 

The  new  department  of  Indian  home 
building  has  also  aroused  much  interest 
and  made  much  progress.  Two  cot- 
tages on  lands  in  severalty  have  been 
built  for  young  civilized  Indian  families, 
from  the  funds  of  the  association,  the 
money  to  be  returned  in  annual  install- 
ments without  interest.  The  government 
grants  the  use  of  a  cottage  on  the  reserva- 
tions for  missionary  purposes,  thus  pro- 
tecting and  aiding  the  missionary  work 
of  the  association,  and  it  also  cordially 
approves  of  home  building. 

The  afternoon  session  and  that  of  Fri- 
day morning  were  filled  with  interesting 
reports  of  progress  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  work,  and  discussion  of  plans  for 
increasing  its  extent  and  usefulness.  The 
report  of  memorials  to  government  records 
sixty-five  petitions  presented  to  the  House 
in  Washington,  these  having  been  publish- 
ed sometimes  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  the  rate  of  five  a  day.  Besides 
these,  special  petitions  have  been  sent  to 
Congress  as  emergencies  arose. 

Accompanying  all  these  petitions,  and 
also  on  other  occasions,  as  when  legal  aid 
was  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  Mission 
Indians  of  California,  hundreds  of  letters, 
and,  in  cases  of  urgent  haste,  telegrams 
from  prominent  citizens  have  been  secur- 
ed by  the  auxiliaries  of  the  association 
to  their  Representatives  in  Congress, 
urging  attention  to  Indian  bills.  Thus 
largely-increased  political  influence  has 
been  gained  in  favor  of  just  legislation  by 
the  power  of  constituencies  brought  direct- 
ly to  bear  up>on  legislators  who,  unless 
ofien  reminded  of  the  fact  that  their  office 
is  representative,  are  too  apt  to  fall  under 


the  influence  of  factional  committees. 
These  petitions  sent  by  our  auxiliaries 
bore  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  petition,  sent  by  the  Connecticut 
Women's  Indian  Association,  represented 
5000  voters. 

Among  other  reports,  a  specially  inter- 
esting paper  was  presented  by  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Richards,  of  Providence,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Indian  mission  work  of  the 
churches,  showing  great  growth  in  inter- 
est, and  a  corresponding  increase  of  effort 
in  all  denominations,  in  behalf  of  a  race 
too  long  neglected  and  untaught. 

The  officers  of  the  preceding  year  were 
re-elected  with  the  addition  of  Miss  Helen 
R.  Foote,  of  Philadelphia,  as  correspond- 
ing secretary;  the  society  aiming,  by 
this  addition,  to  lift  the  burden  of  clerical 
work  from  Mrs.  Quinton,  whose  labors 
in  organization  and  in  other  directions 
have  far  exceeded  her  strength,  and  made 
such  a  record  as  can  hardly  find  its  par- 
allel in  any  philanthropic  field. 

In  her  new  relation  of  vice-president  to 
the  National  Society,  she  will  continue 
her  former  labors  with  no  less  zeal  and 
advantage  to  the  cause,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  with  less  sacrifice  to  herself. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  a  mass- 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Broadway  taber- 
nacle, with  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  to  pre- 
side, and  President  Gates  of  Rutgers,  Rev. 
Edgerton  Young,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, and  Dr.  William  H.  Ward  of  the 
Independent^  among  the  speakers.  Mrs. 
Quinton  briefly  presented  facts  concern- 
ing the  work  of  the  association.  The 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  assemblage 
was  expressed  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved:  That,  on  behalf  of  justice  and  the  tnie 
interests  of  both  the  white  and  the  red  race,  it  is  the 
pressing  duty  of  Congress,  immediately  up>on  reas- 
sembling, to  pass  the  Indian  bills  known  as  "The  Bill 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  California,** 
"The  Dawes  Severalty  Bill  "and  "The  Dawes  Sioux 
Bill " ;  and  for  this  legislation  we,  as  a  popular  as- 
sembly of  United  States  cititens,  hereby  earnestly  pray 
that  honorable  body. 
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"  Look  up  and  not  down :  — 
Look  forVirard  and  not  back :  — 
Look  out  and  not  in. 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


HOW   BOYS  AND   GIRLS   CAN  HELP  THEIR   PASTOR. 


BY    J.     W.     BASHFORD,     PH.     D. 
PART    I. 


Assuming  a  desire  to  help  the  pastor, 
we  may  loosely  group  the  methods  of  aid- 
ing him  into  Hand-help^  Head-help  and 
Heart-help.  The  grouping  is  very  loose 
because  many  cannot  carry  a  bouquet  to 
a  sick  child  for  the  pastor,  and  do  the 
errand  well,  unless  head  and  heart  are 
interested  in  what  the  hands  are  doing. 

I.  Hand-help.     A  faithful  pastor  needs 
as  many  feet  as  a  centiped ;  and  he  needs 
a  separate  body  and  a  pair  of  hands  for 
each  pair  of  feet,  as  the  centiped  does 
not.    Any  boy  or  girl  can  provide  him 
one  pair  of  hands  and  feet  one  hour  of  the 
week.    But  you  must  not  all  call  upon  the 
pastor  every  day  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
to  learn  what  you  can  do,  else  he  will  wish 
I  had  never  written  this  article.     Suppose 
the  next  time  you  meet  the  pastor  you  say 
to  him :     »*  I  will  call  next  Monday  at  the 
close  of  school  and  spend  an  hour  doing 
errands  for  you.     If  you  have  any  errand 
for  me  next  Monday  leave  word  at  the 
door,  and  I  will  do  the  errand  without 
calling  you  from  your  study."    If  Arthur, 
Henry,  John,    Mary,   Edith  and  Frank 
will  choose  a  separate  day  each  week  for 
this  purpose,  the  pastor  will  have  an  extra 
pair  of  hands  and  feet  an  hour  every  even- 
ing, running  for  hiip  some  errand  of  love. 
I  think  Qara  may  do  errands  for  me  up>on 
Sunday.    The  various  classes  in  the  Sun- 
day-school  furnish,    in   turn,  a    bouquet 
c*ch  Sunday  for  the  pul  pit.      Clara  may 
carry  the  bouquet  at  the  close  of  t  he  ser- 
vices to  some  sick  person  whom  I  will 


agree  to  name.  She  has  already  deliver- 
ed  the  bouquet  several  times ;  but  she  ii 
not  yet  been  enrolled  for  regular  service. 
She  carried  a  bouquet  one  Sunday  to  Mrs. 
F.,  at  the  hospital.  Mrs.  F.  told  me,  next 
time  I  called,  that  when  she  saw  the  bou- 
quet and  was  told  that  the  church  had  sent 
it  to  her  with  kind  regards,  she  felt  that 
every  member  of  the  church  was  sympa- 
thizing with  her,  and  she  began  to  im- 
prove at  once.  Clara  told  me  how  the 
pale  face  of  Charlotte  Cleaves  lighted  up 
when  she  carried  her  a  bouquet  from  the 
Sunday-school.  Cannot  your  Sunday- 
school  arrange  for  a  bouquet?  I  am  sure 
one  of  the  boys  or  girls  who  reads  this 
will  agree  to  deliver  it. 

Let  me  mention  some  errands  which  per- 
sons are  doing  for  me  to-day,  and  which 
older  boys  and  girls  can  do  for  their  pas- 
tors. Jennie  has  gone  to  see  if  one  of 
our  best  families  will  be  at  home  next 
Sunday,  and.will  entertain  the  pastor  with 
whom  I  am  to  exchange.  Mrs.  Cousins 
must  have  sewing  to  do  this  winter  and 
she  cannot  find  work.  Mr.  Allen  told 
me  recently  that  he  would  give  her  all  the 
work  she  could  do,  at  good  wages.  But 
Mrs.  Cousins  is  too  old  to  carry  the  sew- 
ing back  and  forth.  I  asked  John  last 
night  to  carry  her  some  goods  to  be  made 
up.  He  carried  her  over  some  vests  to- 
day, and  agreed  to  carry  back  the  clothes 
when  they  are  finished  and  to  collect  the 
money  for  her.  Mrs.  Cousins  does  not 
trust  boys  as  we  do.  But  John  has  a  good 
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face,  and  he  helped  her  last  winter ;  so 
she  gladly  consented  that  he  should  carry 
back  the  goods  and  bring  the  money.  I 
think  angels  would  be  glad  to  undertake 
the  work  which  John  and  Mr.  Allen  are 
doing  in  keeping  the  wolf  of  starvation 
from  Mrs.  Cousins'  door  this  winter. 
Mrs.  Nevins,  over  seventy  years  old,  lives 
in  an  attic  in  Vernon  court.  Charley 
comes  by  Vernon  court  every  day  on  the 
way  to  school.  He  called  to  do  some  er- 
rands for  Mrs.  Nevins  to-day.  I  think  he 
will  offer  to  drop  in  every  evening  on  the 
way  from  school  and  carry  up  her  coal  and 
kindling-wood.  Do  you  not  see  that  Jen- 
nie, John  and  Charles  are  trebling  the  pas- 
tor's influence  this  afternoon  ? 

Rev.  H.  P.  Winter  has  over  1300  boys 
enrolled  in  the  Boys'  Dep't,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  cannot  give  specific  directions  to  so 
many  boys,  so  he  often  asks  particular 
classes  to  watch  for  opportunities  to  do 
good  and  to  report  to  him  at  the  next 
meeting.  Here  are  some  of  the  acts  which 
they  reported  at  one  meeting.  Leon  Car- 
ter had  given  a  pair  of  boots  and  rubbers, 
which  he  had  outgrown,  to  Percy  Daven- 
port— a  boy  somewhat  smaller  than  him- 
self. Percy's  father  had  broken  his  leg, 
and  had  been  praying  for  several  days 
that  a  way  might  open  by  which  he  could 
get  Percy  a  pair  of  boots.  He  thinks  the 
Lord  put  the  thought  into  Leon's  mind, 
for  Leon  brought  the  rubbers  also,  and 
he  says  a  boy  would  never  have  thought 
of  the  rubbers  on  a  fair  day.  Arthur 
Jordan  had  split  some  wood  for  Aunty 
Blackburn.  Clifford  Jones  had  surprised 
his  father,  when  he  came  home  tired,  by 
ofl^ering  to  put  the  horse  in  the  barn  for 
him.  He  unbuckled  the  bridle  at  the 
wrong  place ;  but  his  father  showed  him 
the  next  morning  how  to  put  on  and  take 
off'  the  harness,  and  he  now  helps  fake 
care  of  old  Dobbin  every  d:iy.  Harr\ 
Hodgdon  and  Willie  Gordon  had  saved 
five  picture  papers  which  they  received  at 
Sunday-school,  and  had  taken  them  to 
the    General    Hospital    for   the  children. 


Miss  Randall  at  the  hospital  asked  the 
boys  in  to  see  the  sick  children.  Board- 
man  True  had  found  his  mother  ill  one 
day,  and  stopped  in  and  waited  upon  her 
instead  of  playing  during  the  noon  hour. 
Which  do  you  think  did  the  best  work, 
Leon  Carter,  Arthur  Jordan,  Clifford 
Jones,  Harry  Hodgdon  and  Willie  Gor- 
don or  Boardman  True  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  Board  man's  work  showed  the 
most  self-sacrifice.  If  so,  it  was  the  most 
charitable.  Had  I  been  making  up  a 
story  I  would  have  assigned  the  acts  of 
Harry  Hodgdon  and  Willie  Gordon,  and 
especially  of  Boardman  True,  to  girls. 
But  as  I  am  telling  real  stories  I  must  not 
change  any  parts  of  them  save  the  names. 
Besides,  I  heard  a  good  discussion  recent- 
ly at  the  Longfellow  Chautauqua  Circle 
on  a  domestic  education  for  boys.  And  I 
think  that  a  boy  cannot  show  greater 
manliness  and  a  finer  spirit  than  by  help- 
ing his  mother  in  the  work  of  the  home. 
In  fact,  the  nature  of  our  outward  work  is 
of  little  moment  as  compared  with  the  spir- 
it in  which  we  render  service.  There  is 
an  old  legend  that,  once  upon  a  time,  God 
sent  two  angels  to  the  earth  in  human 
guise,  the  ohe  to  rule  a  kingdom  and  the 
other  to  sweep  the  streets  of  the  city. 
The  legend  continues  that,  after  their  work 
was  over,  the  angels  often  met  at  night  to 
talk  of  their  service  to  the  Lord.  It  never 
occurred  to  the  ruler  to  boast  of  his  influ- 
ence, or  to  the  street  sweeper  to  complain 
of  his  dirty  work.  The  street  sweeper 
rather  spoke  of  the  kindness  of  the  people 
as  he  swept  the  streets  before  the  ruler 
rode  forth.  In  fact,  many  of  the  people 
had  been  struck  by  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  street  sweeper,  and  they  often  tossed 
him  copper,  and  sometimes  silver. 
Stranger  still  is  the  fact  that  when  the 
two  angels  went  back  to  heaven  the  Lord 
recognized  no  difference  between  the  an- 
gel who  kept  the  streets  and  the  angel 
who  kept  the  city,  but  gave  each  the 
same  reward,  because  each  had  been 
equally  faithful. 
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THE   SOCIETY   OF  WILLING   WORKERS. 


Thk  society  has  a  regularly-adopted 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  a  complete 
set  of  officers  to  govern  it. 

All  members  of  the  East  Boston  Unita- 
rian church  or  Sunday-school  are  eligible 
to  membership,  and  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  society  by  signing  the  constitu- 
tion, holding  themselves  in  readiness  to 
comply  with  its  demands,  and  paying 
what  they  desire  towards  its  support.  At 
each  meeting  a  voluntary  contribution  is 
collected,  giving  each  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  or  not  as  they  choose.  The 
money  thus  collected,  is  used  to  defray 
the  running  expenses  of  the  society.  The 
objects  of  the  society  are  "  to  develop 
the  talents  of  its  members,  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  the  great  reforms  of 
the  day,  help  the  various  missionary  pro- 
jects of  the  church,  and,  in  so  far  as  p>ossi- 
ble,  promote  and  elevate  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  cj^il- 
dren." 

The  officers  consist  of  a  president, 
senior  and  junior  vice-presidents,  secre- 
tary, assistant  secretary,  and  treasurer. 
There  are  also  three  trustees  of  propert}-, 
and  an  entertainment  committee  of  five 
members.  These  officers,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  members  at  large,  constitute 
the  board  of  government. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  in  Septem- 
ber, when  reports  are  received  from  the 
various  officers,  showing  the  work  of  the 
year  and  the  standard  of  the  society,  and 
the  officers  are  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  regular  meetings  are  held 
every  two  weeks  until  June.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  order  of  exercises  : 

1.  Prayer. 

2.  Reading  of  records. 

3.  Reading  of  communications. 

4.  Reports  of  committees. 

5.  Transaction  of  unfinished  business. 
^.  Transaction  of  new  business. 


7.  Approval  of  bills. 

8.  Collection. 

9.  Entertainment. 

10.  Adjournment. 
The  entertainments  consist  of  reading, 

speaking,  singing,  composition,  etc.,  il- 
lustrating, as  far  as  possible,  the  objects 
for  which  the  society  was  formed.  The 
committee  has  full  power  to  introduce 
novelties  and  special  classes  of  entertain* 
ments  which  may  add  to,  and  help  retain, 
the  lively  and  earnest  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Once  a  year  the  society  holds  a  grand 
fair  and  entertainment  in  the  vestry  of 
the  church.  Seven  to  nine  tables  are 
spread  with  tempting  things,  but  no  lot- 
tery of  any  kind  is  allowed.  The  chil- 
dren are  of  g^eat  use  in  soliciting  and 
making  articles,  and  tending  the  tables. 
At  these  fairs  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to 
games,  and  the  special  enjoyment  of  the 
children.  The  evening  entertainment 
consists  of  gymnastics,  for  which  picked 
classes  of  the  children  rehearse.  Last 
winter  the  class  numbered  fifty-two. 
There  are  also  tableaux,  music,  etc. 
These  fairs  last  during  two  days  and  have 
netted  the  society  from  $250  to  $328  each 
year.  This  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  society,  which  in  round  num- 
bers has  received  $1300,  and  has  dis- 
pensed the  greater  part  of  it  in  charities. 
One  hundred  per  year  has  been  paid 
towards  the  support  of  the  church  ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  salary  of  the  Sunday-school 
missionary ;  a  certain  sum  placed  in  the 
hands  to  expend  for  the  poor  and  needy. 

A  Christmas  festival  is  held  for  the 
special  enjoyment  of  the  **  Willing  Work- 
ers," with  a  Christmas-tree,  and  a  present 
on  it  for  each  member  from  some  other 
member.  The  society  appropriates  mon- 
ey for  the  tree,  its  decorations  and  a  bag 
of  candy  for  each  one.      Then  the  names 
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of  the  members,  written  on  slips  of  paper 
are  placed  in  a  box,  and  each  one  draws 
a  name  and  gives  a  present  to  the  per- 
son whose  name  is  on  the  slip.  The 
price  of  the  present  is  never  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  cent3.  Last  year,  with  two 
hundred  members,  the  actual  cost  to  the 


society  was  less  than  $io.  The  plan  is 
simple  and  comes  within  the  means  of  all, 
and  the  real  pleasure  the  children  derive 
from  it  is  really  amazing. 

At  the  present  time  the  membership  is 
two  hundred,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  HARRY  WADSWORTH 

ASSOCIATION. 


HARRY  WADSWORTH  CLUB  OF   CHICOPEE, 
MASS. 

During  the  last  winter  we  have  held 
about  twenty  meetings,  with  a  good  aver- 
age attendance. 

The  total  membership  is  now  about 
fifteen  active  members. 

Our  only  benevolent  work  was  in  giv- 
ing a  small  sum  to  the  church  for  its  work. 

REPORT  OF  HARRY  WADSWORTH  CLUB  OF 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING  SEPTEMBER,    1 886. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Harr}^^ 
Wadsworth  club,  during  the  past  year, 
has  been  the  planning,  arranging  and 
opening  of  the  Free  Reading-room  for 
Boys. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  members  of  the 
^club,  and  kindness  of  friends,  have  ena- 
bled us,  at  last,  to  have  a  home  of  our 
own,  and  we  open  our  doors  every  even- 
ing that  others  may  enjoy  our  hospital- 
ity. The  following  figures  will  show 
whether  this  Reading-room  was  needed : 
The  Room  was  closed  during  July,  Au- 
gust and  September,  but  during  the  two 
months  and  a  half  when  it  was  open  the 
attendance  amounted  to  1329.  Many  of 
the  attractive  things  that  give  our  rooms 
so  home-like  an  atmospliere  are  the  gifts 
of  members  of  the  club,  who  take  turns 
in  taking  charge  of  the  Room  in  the  even- 
ings. 

The   Reading-room    was    opened    on 


the  evening  of  March  23d,  at  which  time 
we  invited  our  honorary  members  and 
immediate  friends.  Music  was  furnished 
by  the  club,  while  encouraging  and  help- 
ful remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Reed,  Skene  and  Bishop,  also  Mr.  R. 
M.  Armstrong,  general  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  said  that  some  of  his 
most  earnest  wofkers  came  from  the 
Harry  Wadsworth  Club. 

Early  in  the  year,  we  sent  a  box  to 
Hampton  to  fit  out  an  Indian,  who  came 
there  very  destitute ;  and  as  the  appro- 
priation was  exhausted  a  friend  appealed 
to  us  to  help  him.  The  clothing  we  sent 
was  not  new,  and  two  of  the  younger 
members  became  so  interested  that  they 
raised  money  enough  among  the  mem- 
bers to  buy  two  new  shirts,  as  they  said 
it  was  too  bad  for  him  not  to  have  some- 
thing fresh  and  new  for  Sunday.  In  this 
box  were  also  sent  a  number  of  papers  and 
magazines. 

At  Christmas,  one  of  the  older  members 
suggested  that  we  send  Christmas  cards  to 
the  boys  at  the  Mt.  Hermon  school,  and 
oftered  to  furnish  them  himself.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  so  arranged,  and  each  boy  at 
the  school  found  a  Christmas  caVd  beneath 
his  plate  Christmas  morning ;  and  in  the 
box  with  the  cards  were  sent  special 
gifts,  such  as  games,  oranges,  candy  and 
books,  for  some  of  the  boys  we  knew. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  occasions 
of  the  year  was  a  very  impromptu  dona- 
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tion  party,  which  took  place  in  the  rear 
of  a  dentist's  office  on  Main  street.  A 
young  man,  in  whom  we  were  interested, 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  in  the  country 
on  a  farm  for  the  summer ;  and,  as  we 
found  his  wardrobe  was  limited,  the  club 
went  to  work,  and  in  about  two  hours 
after  such  an  array  of  apparel  began  to 
currive  as  would  fit  out  three  boys,  instead 
of  one.-  A  new  valise  appeared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  while  it  was  being  packed  a 
member  of  the  club,  by  whose  courtesy 
we  met  in  this  office,  placed  the  young 
man  in  the  chair,  and  speedily  quieted  a 
troublesome  tooth,  so  that  our  friend  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  He  is  doing  well 
where  he  is,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  we  have  saved  him  from  more  dan- 
gers than  one  by  placing  him  on  a  farm, 
as  his  health  has  improved  and  he 
has  been  removed  from  the  temptations 
of  the  city  streets.  His  history  has  been 
a  sad  one.  He  needed  friends  when  the 
club  adopted  him,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  his  attachment  to  us  all. 

A  large  package  of  clothing  has  also  been 
sent  to  Miss  Closson's  school,  in  Turkey. 
We  have  given  away,  in  money  and  do- 
nations, during  the  year,  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Some  of  it  bought  school-books  for  a 
boy  at  Mt.  Hermon.  Some  went  for 
coal  and  clothing  for  a  friend,  while  thir- 
ty dollars  went  to  the  School  for  Christian 
Workers,  in  this  city,  to  furnish  a  room, 
on  the  door  of  which  you  may  now  see 
the  name  of  Harry  Wadsworth. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  things  is 
to  know  what  to  do  at  a  meeting  to 
make  the  evening  pleasant  and  profita- 
ble, and,  with  the  hope  of  helping  others, 
we  mention  some  of  our  entertainments. 

We  have  had  three  debates,  subjects 
being  chosen  by  the  club  as  follows  : 

Shall  the  ballot  be  extended  to  women  ? 
Is  the  influence  of  the  poor  man  more 
beneficial  to  society  than  that  of  the  rich 
man?  Do  the  labor  troubles  seriously 
afiect  the  welfare  of  our  country  ? 


During  the  winter,  we  had  a  newspa- 
paper ;  three  members  of  the  club  forni*- 
ing  the  editorial  staff,  under  whose  direc- 
tion it  proved  very  bright  and  interesting. 
The  game  of  " Literati"  has  been  quite  a 
resource,  being  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining. The  name  of  some  distin- 
guished character  is  chosen,  a  letter  of 
the  name  assigned  to  as  many  persons  as 
there  are  letters.  These  persons  select 
in  turn  a  character  beginning  with  their 
letter,  and  answer  the  questions  asked  by 
the  company,  in  the  character  of  the  per- 
son they  represent,  answering  in  the  or- 
der the  letters  come  in  the  name.  The 
guessing  of  the  character  is  always  a 
source  of  interest  and  amusement. 

At  one  meeting,  papers  were  read 
about  Christopher  Columbus,  a  vote  was 
taken,  and  a  prize  awarded  to  the  best 
paper,  the  papers  having  been  numbered 
so  the  members  could  vote  on  their 
merits. 

We  have  also  had  a  paper  on  the 
great  events  of  the  year,  with  an  ac- 
count of  noted  men  who  died  during  that 
time.  Also  an  evening  on  earthquakes. 
Three  papers  were  prepared.  One  on 
the  history  of  earthquakes,  another  on  the 
cause,  and  the  third  on  volcanoes.  Ques-  \ 
tions  and  answers,  prepared  beforehand, 
were  passed  among  the  members  and 
read  aloud.  Drawings  were  shown, 
illustrating  matters  of  interest,  and  a  gen- 
eral discussion  followed,  in  which  all  took 
part  freely.  Sometimes  a  charade  or  a 
spelling-match  enlivens  the  evening. 

We  have  also  had  several  interesting 
lectures.  Rev.  Mr.  Kilbon  gave  us  an 
account  of  his  work  in  South  Africa.  We 
have  been  favored  with  a  talk  on  "  News- 
paper Making,"  by  Mr.  Dyer,  of  the 
Union.  Also  an  account  of  the  oil  re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania,  by  Rev.  Mr.  • 
Perry. 

When  we  have  lectures,  the  members 
give  tickets  to  boys  outside  the  club,  and, 
in  this  way,  lend  a  hand. 

Our  treasury   was   replenished  by  an 
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entertainment  in  April.  Two  farces 
were  given — "A  Sea  of  Trouble"  and 
*' A  Public  Benefactor" — while  music 
varied  the  programme,  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  twice  repeated.  We  are  also 
greatly  indebted  to  one  of  our  members 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  procure  honor- 
ary members,  the  result  being  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  our  bank  account. 

We  close  the  year  with  forty-four  mem- 
bers, and  it  has  been  most  interesting  and 
encouraging  to  see  how  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness has  developed  among  them.  We 
often  hear  of  some  kind  act  done  in  a 
quiet  way.  There  also  is  a  growing 
feeling  of  responsibility,  with  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  each  one  to  bear  his  share  of 
the  burden.  Many  of  those  who  joined 
the  club  in  the  beginning  are  with  us  still, 
and,  now  grown  to  manhood,  share  with 
us  the  work  and  care,  as  shown  in  the 
remark  of  one,  at  our  last  meeting,  who 
rose  and  said,  "  I  think,  this  winter,  we 
ought  to  try  and  do  more  work,  and  re- 
lieve the  advising  committee  as  much 
as  we  can." 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  all  is 
the  steady  growth  of  religious  interest. 
Some,  who  had  no  interest  in  such  mat- 
ters a  year  ago,  are  now  enlisted  to  *'  fight 
the  good  fight,"  and  are  now  working  for 
the  Master. 

We  have  a  hopeful  outlook  for  this 
winter  in  the  interest  manifested  in  meet- 
ings for  Bible  study,  alternate  weeks,  with 
the  club. 

Our  winter's  work  is  not  yet  definitely 
mapped  out,  beyond  this :  that  we  hope 
to  place  our  entertainments  on  a  little 
higher  plane,  perhaps  taking  up  some 
scientific  subjects  in  a  popular  way,  get- 
ting occasionally  a  glimpse  at  other  lands, 
with,  from  time  to  time,  a  lecture. 

We  have  discouragements,  but  the  en- 
couragements are  so  much  greater  we 
feel,  this  year,  more  like  expressing  our 
gratitude  for  past  blessings  and  acknowl- 
edging our  indebtedness  to  our  own 
faithful  members,   on    whom,    with  the 


help  of  God,  we  rely  for  success  in  the 
future.  

REPORT    OF     "EARNEST     WORKERS"     OP 
CHICOPEB,   MA^S.,    1885-1886. 

Our  circle  consists  of  twenty-nine 
young  ladies,  all  of  whom  are  earnest 
workers. 

We  hold  our  meetings  once  a  month,  at 
the  home  of  some  member,  from  7.30  to 
9  p.  M. 

This  year,  to  relieve  the  president, 
each  member  pledged  herself  to  take  care 
of  one  meeting.  The  meetings  are  open- 
ed by  devotional  exercises,  followed  by 
literary  exercises,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  selected  by  the  president  from  foreign 
and  home  work  alternately.  We  have 
held  nine  meetings  since  January,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  fourteen. 

Instead  of  entertainments,  we  have 
adopted,  this  year,  the  pledge  system. 
To  each  member  is  given  a  printed  pledge, 
which  she  signs  and  returns  to  the  treas- 
urer. The  amount  given  a  month  by 
each  member  varies ;  each  gives  what 
she  feels  she  can.  This  calls  for  some  self- 
denial,  which  I  think  is  a  benefit  to  us  all. 

Our  work  this  year  has  consisted  of  a 
box  filled  with  basted  work,  thread,  but- 
tons, books  and  cards  for  Mrs.  Pease  to 
take  to  Micronesia.  In  April,  $50.00 
was  given  to  our  pupil  in  Fiske  University. 
We  are  now  making  garments  for  a  home 
missionary  family  in  Michigan.  We  are 
to  fill  a  Christmas  box  for  a  colored 
school  in  Alabama. 

Our  plans  for  the  coming  year  are  not 
yet  made.  We  hope  to  do  better  than 
this  year.  Our  aim  is  to  lend  a  hand  in 
His  name  whenever  we  can,  and  if  our 
work  is  small  we  do  what  we  can,  know- 
ing we  shall  receive  a  blessing  ourselves 
in  the  knowledge  we  gain,  of  others  and 
in  the  love  and  sympathy  which  increases 
as  we  give  to  those  more  needy  than 
ourselves.  

T.    T.    T.    CLUB,  NORTH  CHURCH,  SPRING- 
FIELD,    MASS. 

The  Young  People's  Society  of  Chris- 
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tian  Endeavor,  of  the  North  church,  was 
organized  February  26,  1886,  from  the 
Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  club  and  the 
former  Young  People's  society,  and  now 
endeavors  to  include  all  the  young  peo- 
ple we  can  get  hojd  of.  Our  numbers 
are  now  sixty-seven  active  and  twenty-nine 
associate  members.    ' 

Our  weekly  prayer- meetings,  every 
Sunday  evening,  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  successful  features  of  our 
work.  We  hope  to  do  much  work  this 
coming  winter  in  many  directions. 

R.  P.  Alden,  Sec. 

CHAPEL   CLUB   OF   BRIGHTWOOD. 

The  past  year  has  been  plainly  the 
best  in  the  shoijt  history  of  the  Chapel 
club.  Our  annual  report  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  us  when  it  summed  up  the 
year's  doings  and  showed  the  growth  in 
numbers,  interest,  and  in  work  done,  as 
compared  with  former  years.  Our  time 
for  work  is  short,  as  we  are,  practically, 
only  a  summer  club,  and  our  record  not 
large  beside  that  of  some  others ;  but  we 
are  glad  that  the  club  itself  has  cause  for 
encouragement.  The  statement  of  work 
for  1885-86  is  as  follows  :  Thanksgiving 
donation,  clothing  to  poor  family,  $1.50 ; 
school  books  for  missionary  school  in 
South  Africa,  $3.50 ;  flowers  sent  in  two 
cases  of  sickness  in  Brighton,  and  flower- 
beds to  raise  flowers  for  chapel,  $10.00 ; 
sewing  done  for  child  at  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  and  clothing  for  a  poor  girl, 
$2.00 ;  money  for  Sunday-school  library, 
$12.00;  three  copies  of  Lend  a  Hand 
taken,  flowers  arranged  in  chapel  on 
Sundays,  and  clothing  for  Miss  Closson's 
school  in  Turkey,  $6.00;  total,  $35.00. 

The  subjects  for  our  social  and  literary 
exercises  have  been  the  following :  Spell- 
ing-match, three  evenings  with  games, 
post-office,  American  humorists,  Turkevi 
and  a  debate — subject,  "  Knowledge  is 
more  profitable  than  wealth." 

The  total  membership  is  forty-six,  with 
an  increase  of  fifteen  this  year.     Twenty- 


two  honorary  members  have  been  added 
of  late,  making  thirty  in  all.  We  have 
held  three  sewing-meetings,  two  picnics, 
a  "character  party"  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  members,  a  special  business-meeting, 
and  an  entertainment  for  honorary  mem- 
bers. The  last  two  deserve  special  men- 
tion. 

We  found  that  many  of  our  new  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  some  of  the  old,  did  not 
understand  the  real  object  of  the  club. 
So  a  special  meeting  was  called,  a  paper 
read  explaining  that  object,  the  constitu- 
tion fully  read,  and  the  names  of  all  mem- 
bers present  were  signed  to  it.  This 
meeting,  when  we  had  great  attention 
from  the  members,  seemed  to  us  a.  turn- 
ing point  in  the  club's  history.  We  felt 
that  we  had  taken  a  fresh  start,  and  a 
more  honest  one. 

The  entertainment  referred  to  was  given 
to  the  parents  and  honorary  members,  to 
raise  money  for  the  Sunday-school  library. 
Special  invitations  had  been  printed  by 
one  of  the  boys,  and  the  chapel  was  well- 
filled. 

After  the  regular  opening  exercises, 
we  adjourned  to  the  entertainment  of 
music,  readings  and  tableaux.  Among 
the  latter,  four,  on  the  four  mottoes, 
showed  how  "faith,  hope,  love,  and 
help,"  could  be  pictured  by  boys  and 
girls. 

When  our  president  announced,  at  the 
close  of  the  programme,  that  we  wanted 
to  raise  money  towards  a  new  library, 
and  asked  those  who  wished  to  give 
twenty-five  cents  for  honorary  member- 
ship to  do  so,  we  waited  anxiously  to  see 
if  the  ten  dollars  for  which  we  hoped 
would  be  raised.  Two  little  girls  went 
through  the  audience,  taking  names,  and 
giving  a  bouquet  to  each  as  a  certificate 
of  membership.  And  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  twelve  dollars  had  been 
given  we  were  indeed  pleased. 

After  this,  speeches  from  our  pastor 
and  several  gentlemen  gave  us  a  good 
ideal  for  which  to  work,  and  encouraged 
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us  by  their  words  of  appreciation  from 
the  parent's  standpoint. 

A  pleasant  feature,  this  year,  has  been 
the  gifts  from  our  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers, among  which  have  been  printed 
motto  cards,  money,  a  bushel  of  apples 
for  the  children  at  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  and  flowers  in  abundance  for 
the  sick  and  to  arrange  at  the  chapel. 

We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  repeating 
the  preamble  and  mottoes  to  close  the 
meetings,  and  upon  hearing  that  we  need- 
ed a  large  printed  copy  to  hang  upon  the 
wall  a  friend  gave  us  one. 

If  every  club  has  its  problem,  we  have 
ours  ;  and  order  presents  itself  as  a  puz- 
zling question. 

A  committee  of  four  to  remedy  this  is 
beginning  to  show  good  effects.  An  en- 
couraging sign  has  been  the  prompt  re- 
sponse to  postals  sent  out  by  the  secre- 
tary, requesting  the  payment  of  dues  by 
a  certain  date,  if  members  wished  to  re- 
main in  the  club. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  day  the  club  has 
spent  was  in  August,  when  we  invited 
the  children  at  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less to  a  picnic  in  a  grove  by  the  river 
here.  Thirty- two  came,  with  the  mat- 
rons, and  we  were  kept  busy  arranging 
the  luncheon,  amusing  the  children  and 
enjoying  them.  Each  member  was  to 
act  as  host,  a  position  which  comprised 
swinging  in  swings  and  hammocks,  play- 
ing croquet,  flying  kites,  starting  games, 
serving  the  children  at  luncheon  and  giv- 
ing to  each  a  bouquet  to  carry  home  as  a 
remembrance. 

We  have  been  taking  magazines  to  the 
poor-house,  for  our  last  work,  and  for  our 
next  are  to  sew  for  our  Zulu  school.  A 
newspaper  is  to  be  our  coming  entertain- 
ment, and  a  '*  New  England  supper" 
and  entertainment  will  add  to  the  library 
fund,  we  hope. 

One  or  two  instances  of  work,  carrying 
out  the  fourth  motto,  seem  too  encourag- 
ing to  be  omitted.  Several  of  the  boys 
have  been  helping  the  sexton  open  and 


close  the  chapel,  have  been  scrubbing 
the  floor,  and  helping  their  parents  with 
the  work  at  home;  have  been  going 
around  to  notify  friends  and  bring  them  to 
a  meeting,  and  have  plainly  shown  that 
they  were  on  the  watch  to  be  helpful. 

But  the  best  of  all  is  a  meeting  for  Bi- 
ble study,  and  a  small  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  among  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  we  believe  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  club,  and  from  which  we  hope 
you  may  hear  more  next  year. 

REPORT    OF    ''  LOOK-UP    I-EGION,"    WEST- 
FIELD. 

Our  little  society  has  been  at  work 
since  .the  middle  of  September.  We 
meet  on  Saturdays  at  three  o'clock.  After 
we  have  sewed  for  an  hgur  on  patchwork, 
for  a  bedquilt  for  the  good  people  on  the 
frontier,  and  fancy-work  to  be  sold  to 
help  meet  the  expenses  of  our  little 
'*  Sadie  Lamberton,"  in  Mrs.  Parker's 
school  in  Moradabad,  India,  we  are 
called  to  order  by  the  small  president,  and 
sing  "  Over  the  Ocean  Wave  "  ;  listen  to 
the  secretary's  report ;  and  one  of  the  girls, 
previously  selected,  reads  a  story  applica- 
ble to  our  work.  We  sing  three  or 
four  pieces  from  our  church  Hymnal, 
then  we  have  a  "testimony"  meeting, 
each  girl,  as  her  name  is  called,  telling 
what  she  has  done  to  lend  a  hand  this 
week.  We  close  the  meetings  always 
with  the  hymn 

Glory  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night. 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light 

For  work,  we  follow  in  the  way  of  the 
last  year,  making  scrap-books  of  pictures 
and  stories  for  the  children  in  Nebraska 
(we  send  two  barrels  of  supplies  there 
next  week),  educating  a  little  girl  in 
India,  and  clothing  a  homeless  girl  at 
home.  Our  society  is  small  in  numbers 
and  young  in  years,  but  full  of  zeal  and 
good  work.  , 

The  T.  T.  T.  club  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
has  not  held   regular  meetings  this  fall, 
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but  will  begin  soon  afler  Thanksgiving. 
In  the  meantime,  the  members  have  been 
doing  lend-a-hand  work — singing  and 
reading  in  sick-rooms,  carrying  flowers 
and  fruit  to  the  ''  shut-in,"  and  holding 
a  Bible  reading  and  meeting  at  the  town 
farm. 

They  are  hoping  to  have  a  course  of 
Sydney  Dickinson's  art  lectures  under 
their  auspices  the  coming  winter,  not  to 
raise  money,  but  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  themselves,  the 
enjoyment  and  profit  of  a  high -class  en- 
tertainment. They  will  continue  the 
monthly  manuscript  paper  which  they  so 
much  enjoyed  last  winter,  and  take  up 
some  other  literary  work  not  yet  decided 
upon. 

They  have  just  made  their  offering  of 
$100.00  for  their  publishing  enterprise 
in  Micronesia,  $5.00  for  a  clock  in  the 
new  school  building  in  Kusaie,  and 
$25.00  toward  repairs  in  our  own  church 
building. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  Ten  Times 
One  is  Ten  club,  of  Longmeadow,Mass., 
have  the  past  year  met  at  the  homes  of  the 
leaders  every  month.  Topics  on  some 
subject  are  given  out  by  the  leaders  to 
four  or  five  of  the  members  -who  are  ex- 
pected to  write  or  read  something  relating 
to  the  subject.  Later  in  the  evening  we 
have  a  social  time  with  nuts  and  fruit.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  one  of  the  young  ladies 
in  the  village  kindly  offered  to  show  the 
club  her  microscope  and  explain  the  speci- 
mens. Last  fall  the  girls  of  the  club  met 
every  week  until  Christmas  time  prepar- 
ing a  box  for  a  Sunday-school  in  Iowa. 
They  dressed  dolls,  knit  reins,  made 
scrap-books,  and  while  they  were  busy 
with  their  fingers  Helen  Jackson's  "  Ra- 
mona"  v/as  read  to  them.  In  such  a 
ttnall  country  town  the  young  people 
have  few  outside  resources — no  lectures, 
no  public  library,  no  good  entertainments. 
We  oftentimes  find  it  difficult  to  interest 
tbem  in  really  instructive  and  improving 


subjects.  On  the  top  of  a  sandy  hill,  a 
short  distance  from  the  street,  lives  an 
old  woman.  The  money  she  has  been 
living  on  for  many  years  is  now  nearly 
gone,  and  the  club  are  helping  to  make 
her  last  days  comfortable.  The  boys 
have  given  her  a  barrel  of  flour,  and, 
moonlight  nights,  have  sawed  and  chop- 
ped her  wood.  The  girls  help  make  her 
clothes,  and  see  that  she  has  things  com- 
fortable in  her  kitchen.  She  used  oflen 
to  complain  of  things  sent  her  by  older 
people,  but  now  she  often  says  "  them 
T's  are  very  kind-hearted."  Afler  their 
entertainments,  if  food  is  left,  they  take 
it  out  to  her.  The  boys  took  out  a  nice 
pot  of  baked  beans  afler  their  old-fashion- 
ed supper ;  they  were  burned  on  top.  She 
said  she  guessed  she  would  not  take  the 
beans,  they  looked  pretty  black.  A  very 
poor  old  man  living  all  alone  the  club  also 
helps,  giving  him  good  warm  underclothes 
for  winter,  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  a 
new  ax  to  chop  his  wood.  We  make  most 
of  our  money  by  entertainments,  ice- 
►  cream  festivals,  strawberry  festivals,  kin- 
der-symphony, old-fashioned  concert  and 
supper.  In  1885  we  made  $77.05  ;  and 
this  year  $53.97  ;  and  we  now  have  $27.58 
in  our  treasury.  We  give  every  year  to 
the  fresh  air  fund,  and  send  the  Touth^s 
Companion  to  an  Indian  boy  in  Nebraska. 

G.   H.  M. 

The  "  Sigma  Beta "  club  of  Harry 
Wadsworth  Workers  was  organized  Jan- 
uary 6,  1886. 

This  is  but  an  incipient  club  of  six 
members,  but  though  small  it  has  some  of 
the  right  stuff  in  it. 

This  account  of  small  beginnings  is 
only  mentioned,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
present  secretary  of  the  Harry  Wadsworth 
club,  of  Spring^eld,  that  it  may  serve  per- 
haps as  an  encouragement  to  other  clubs 
with  a  like  struggling  existence.  It  is 
composed  of  six  boys  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen,  and  has  the  officers 
of   president,    secretary    and    treasurer. 
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Last  winter  the  meetings  were  held  once 
in  two  weeks,  and  after  hearing  the  story 
of  Harry  Wadsworth  the  club  adopted 
the  mottoes,  and  brought  reports  of  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  they  had  lent  a  hand 
in  the  interim.  The  fees  were  twenty- 
five  cents  a  year,  with  fines  for  tardiness 
and  absence.  All  varieties  of  games  were 
indulged  in,  with  bean-bags,  soap-bubbles 
and  a  candy-pull  at  difl^erent  times. 

Most  of  the  work  for  others  has  been  in 
little  ways,  beginning  at  their  homes,  but 
at  the  end  of  their  meetings  the  treasurer 
reported  $3.35  in  the  treasury,  which  was 
expended  in  clothing  a  little  colored  boy 
and  sending  him  to  Sunday-school. 

This  year  they  have  begun  again  with 
new  vigor,  and  hope  to  do  more  in  lend- 
ing a  hand.  The  making  of  scrap-books 
will  be  part  of  the  programme. 

Hidden  away  in  the  ''  Association  of 
Working  Girls'  Societies,"  quietly  doing 
their  work,  we  find  four  clubs  based  on 
the  '*  Lend  a  Hand  "  mottoes.  One  of 
these  is  ''  The  Resolve  Club  of  the  38th 
street  Working  Girls'  Society." 

The  Resolve  Club  was  formed  May, 
1885,  adopting  the  following  Motto: 
"  Look  up,  not  down  ;.look  out,  not  in  ; 
look  forward,  not  back  ;  and  lend  a  hand  ;  " 
or  in  other  words  the  members  pledged 
themselves  to  try  to  forget  self  in  behalf 
of  other  people. 

Any  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
main  society  for  three  months,  or  one  who 
has  done  any  special  service  for  or  in  the 
society,  is  elegible  for  membership  in  the 
Resolve  Club. 

Its  special  work  is  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  suffering,  either  those  who  are  mem- 
bers, or  those  whose  names  are  sent  in. 
Committees  are  appointed  each  month  to 
visit  and  distribute  flowers  and  delicacies 
to  them. 

Another  feature  of  the  Resolve  Club  is 
their  loan  closet,  which  already  contains 
many  articles  needful  in  sickness,  such  as 
the  following :     Air  cushions,  bed  rest, 


feeding  cups,  glass  tubes,  china  for  the 
sick-room,  etc.  Other  things  are  needed 
for  the  closet,  and  the  members  will 
greatly  appreciate  anything  sent  them, 
for  they  know  what  comfort  and  pleasure 
they  will  bring  to  their  sick  friends.  Any 
member  of  the  Resolve  Club  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  articles  not  in  use.  Applica- 
tion for  them  must  be  made  to  Miss  Buch- 
anan, who,  upon  giving  out  anything  will 
enter  it,  the  name  of  the  borrower  and 
the  date,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  Resolve  Club  has  put  up  a  box  in 
the  hall-way  of  the  rooms  of  the  society, 
writh  this  inscription  :  "  Resolve  Club 
Sick  Fund."  Into  this  box  it  is  hoped 
members  of  the  society,  and  others,  will 
drop  pennies  or  small  change.  It  i& 
opened  once  a  month,  and  the  contents 
handed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Resolve 
Club,  who,  upon  vote  of  the  members , 
dispenses  it  for  special  emergencies. 

Poor  children  are  considered  by  the 
Resolve  Club,  at  Christmas  time,  many 
are  made  happy,  and  during  the  year 
clothing  is  made  for  them  and  given  to 
^specially  needy  ones.  Other  plans  for 
bringing  any  happiness  to  others  are  be- 
ing discussed. 

As  the  members  of  the  organization  are 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Working  Girls' 
Society,  many  matters  affecting  its  inter- 
ests are  discussed  by  them,  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  society  at  its 
monthly  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Resolve  Club 
wear  small  badges  in  the  shape  of  a  gold 
star,  which  has  on  it  the  Uist  clause  of 
their  motto,  "Lend  a  Hand."  A  month- 
ly meeting  is  held  the  third  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month,  and  at  it  are  wel- 
comed all  who  may  wish  to  join  the  club 
or  to  learn  of  their  work. 

Annie   Schaffer,  Secretary. 


All  badges,  circulars,  cards  and  leaflets 
issued  by  the  order  of  The  King's  Daugh- 
ters can  be  obtained  of  Miss  G.  H.  Lib- 
by,  18  Washington  Place,  New  York  City. 
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The  Working  Girls'  Central  Club,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  just  passed  the  ninth  month 
of  its  existence  as  an  organized  society. 

On  May  15th  last,  forty-six  names  were 
enrolled,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  club,  under 
our  present  name ;  officers  were  chosen, 
initiation  fees  and  monthly  dues  of  twen- 
•ty-five  cents  required,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Thirty-eighth  street  society 
adopted.  As  the  approach  of  the  sum- 
mer season  made  it  impracticable  to  un- 
dertake mucji  class  work,  and  we  could 
only  hope  to  succeed  in  adding  to  our 
membership  sufficiently  to  take  perma- 
nent rooms  in  the  autumn,  we  secured, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Union  for 
Christian  Work,  two  rooms  for  one  even- 
ing in  tlie  week,  which  we  continued  to 
occupy  until  October  ist.  Here  we  be- 
gan to  collect  a  circulating  library,  which 
at  present  numbers  four  hundred  and 
forty-three  volumes.  An  embroidery 
class  was  formed,  and  this,  with  a  series 
of  entertainments  and  practical  talks,  given 
by  interested  friends,  with  the  hope  of 
occupying  rooms  of  our  own  in  the  near 
future,  served  to  keep  up  the  interest  of 
our  members.  The  membership  of  the 
club  having  increased  during  the  summer 
to  eighty,  we  considered  it  sufficient  to 
admit  of  renting  rooms,  and  were  fortu- 
nate in  finding,  for  $23  per  month,  the 
parlors  and  basement  of  a  house  in  a  con- 
venient location,  and  in  every  way  suited 
to  our  present  needs.  These  rooms  we 
were  enabled  to  furnish  comfortably  and 
cheerfully,  through  the  generous  dona- 
tions of  friends,  and  took  possession  of 
them  the  first  Thursday  evening  in  Octo- 
ber. We  adopted  the  Harry  Wadsworth 
motto  as  our  "  rule  of  faith  and  practice," 
and   felt  we  were   fairly   launched   and 


ready  for  work.  Our  rooms  have  been 
open  four  evenings  of  the  week  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  classes  in  dressmaking, 
millinery,  type-writing,  elementary  En- 
glish branches,  penmanship,  and  vocal 
music,  have  been  taught  by  volunteer 
teachers,  themselves  from  the  "  rank  and 
file  "  of  "  working  women,"  and  have 
been  most  practical  and  helpful.  A  clasa 
in  plain  sewing  and  embroidery  has  also 
been  taught,  and  we  have  had  a  course  of 
twelve  lessons  in  cooking,  on  the  cook- 
ing-garden system  introduced  by  Miss 
Huntington.  All  these  classes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dressmaking,  millinery^ 
and  cooking,  have  been  free^  a  nominal 
fee  being  charged  for  them  to  cover  ex- 
pense of  material  used.  The  proceeds  of 
a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  our  club,, 
by  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe  and  other  artists^ 
added  $200  to  our  treasury,  with  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  our 
work  uninterruptedly,  and  meet  our  ex- 
penses. Although  Thursday  evening 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  social  enjoy- 
ment, the  past  four  months  have  been  so 
full  of  earnest  work  that  entertainments 
are  rather  an  interlude  than,  as  during 
the  summer,  a  constantly  present  inter- 
est. 

Talks  on  hygiene  and  other  practical 
subjects  have  been  given  during  the  win- 
ter, and  have  been  a  source  of  interest  and 
profit. 

The  members  of  the  Central  Club  will 
not  rest  content  with  a  little  good  accom- 
plished, but  hope  with  every  added  year 
to  have  more  to  report  of  helpful  work 
for  their  own  club,  and  for  others. 

Mrs.  Haynes,  President. 

166  Sands  street,  Brooklyn. 


Then  welcome  each  rebuff. 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough. 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  stand  nor  sit,  but  go ; 

Be  our  joy  three  parts  pain. 


Strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain, 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  grudge  the 
throe. 
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Thb  admirable  fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Kansas  City  Provident  Association 
says: 

The  work  the  Provident  Association  has 
been  doing,  from  its  organization  in  1880, 
to  the  present  time — ^viz.,  collecting  money 
from  individuals,  corporations,  city  council 
and  county  court,  and  thereby  distributing 
food  and  fliel  to  those  we  deemed  needy, 
has  been,  and  is,  principally  a  business 
operation.  To  help  the  poor?  Yes; 
but  especially  to  rid  ourselves  and  our 
city  of  "  street  begging."  In  this  report 
we  wish  to  speak  plainly,  and  be  under- 
stood, and  we  regard  it  our  privilege  to 
give  our  impressions  of  our  work,  as  well 
as  duty  to  state  our  progress  tn  it. 

Now,  without  the  motive  of  true  help- 
fulness in  our  work — a  desire  to  perma- 
nently benefit,  as  well  as  temporarily 
relieve,  the  needy — we  think  we  not  only 
miss  the  highest  incentive  to  charity,  but 
we  also  do  positive  harm  to  the  poor, 
whether  it  be  the  wandering  individual 
or  local  family.  Simply"  to  feed,  and 
clothe,  and  warm  the  pauper,  and  not 
suggest  a  better  life,  and  encourage  him 
(or  her)  to  strive  for  it,  is  to  encourage 
him  (or  her)  to  continue  in  it,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  it  is  to  perpetuate  and  rapidly  in- 
crease the  class.  Such  helping  is  a  posi- 
tive harm  to  the  individual,  and  thus 
becomes  detrimental  to  society.  Persons 
thus  encouraged,  thus  trained,  to  rely 
upon  receiving  help  when  they  ask  for  it, 
lose  their  ability  and  inclination  to  work 
and  thus  honorably  sustain  themselves  and 
their  families;  they  become  helpless 
beneficiaries  of  benevolent  societies  or 
charitable  individuals.      We  could  name 


some  thus  trained,  thus  ruined,  whom 
many  of  you  would  recognize. 

Charity,  to  be  charitable,  must  not  only 
relieve,  but  must  permanently  help,  and 
lift  up,  and  improve. 

Charity  organization  does  not  mean  the 
suppression,  or  the  lessening  of  benevo- 
lence;  but  that  charitable  giving  may 
be  made  charitable  helping,  correcting, 
preventing  and  saving.  It  means,  also, 
the  exposing  of  frauds  and  their  punish- 
ment, and  such  a  disposition  of  chronic 
cases — ^the  always  poor — as  will  tend  to 
their  gradual  improvement  and  final  cor- 
rection. With  our  five  years*  experience 
and  observation,  we  believe  we  have 
learned  a  few  things,  and  learned  them 
well.  One  is,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing 
to  encourage  pauperism,  dependence  and 
improvidence ;  another  is,  the  best  way 
to  help  the  poor  is  to  furnish  them  work, 
and  encourage  them  to  self-help  and  inde- 
pendence as  soon  as  possible. 
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Boston,  Oct.  30,  1886. 

The  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial 
School  has  done  a  good  work  for  the 
past  year. 

This  past  season  there  was  a  summer 
class  for  six  weeks  ;  538  scholars  enrolled. 
They  had  instruction  in  several  special 
branches,  besides  the  regular  yearly  work. 

Since  the  fire,  the  building  has  been 
remodeled.  All  is  now  in  good  work- 
ing order. 

Classes  are  now  taught  on  Monday 
evenings,  which  will  give  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  visitors.  The  library  is  well 
worth  visiting.  Classes  may  be  seen  at 
work — ^printing,  dress-making,  shoe-mak- 
ing and  wood-working. 
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LEND  A  HAND 

A  Record  of  Progress  and  Journal  of  Organized  Charity. 
Vol..  II.  February,  1887.  No.  2. 

The  system  of  charity  organization  has  now  established  itself  in  almost  all  of  the 
considerable  cities  of  America.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  extended  itself,  after  an 
intelligible  and  practical  plan  had  been  suggested,  shows  that  there  was  a  real  necessi- 
ty for  such  improvement  in  organization.  Indeed,  there  have  been  but  few  new  or- 
ganizations made,  which,  in  their  experience,  as  they  have  worked  out  their  special 
problems,  have  not  been  able  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  to  others  which 
were  longer  in  the  field. 

We  believe  that,  where  these  organizations  are  in  effective  work, 'there  is  quite  as 
much  advantage  in  the  frequent  conference  of  the  persons  most  interested,  and  the 
study  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  together  of  social  problems,  as  in  the  matter 
which  first  strikes  the  eye ;  that  is,  the  measures  for  relief  which  are  adopted.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  at  any  moment  that  a  well-devised  charity  organization  has 
two  distinct  objects.  These  objects,  indeed,  are  to  be  followed  out  from  very  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  by  very  different  methods ;  and  they  must  not  be  confounded  with 
each  other.  As  we  took  occasion  to  say  in  another  article  published  on  this  page  a 
year  since,  a  physician  may  interest  himself  in  the  sewerage  of  a  town  and  he  may 
interest  himself  in  drugs  which  he  gives  to  a  patient.  But  the  study  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia is  one  thing,  and  the  study  of  the  science  of  sewerage  is  another  thing. 
Tht  society  which  meets  to  consider  the  charity  arrangements  of  a  large  town  has  to 
consider  the  methods  for  preventing  pauperism,  as  well  as  the  methods  for  relieving 
suHering.  These  two  methods  are  not  the  same  ;  they  belong  together  only  because 
the  same  people  are  generally  interested  in  both.  But  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  each  other. 

In  truth  it  is  very  difficult  to  relieve  suffering  by  any  form  of  alms-giving  which,  in  it- 
self, does  not  injure  the  person  who  receives  the  benefaction ;  and  our  whole  eflbrt 
must  be  to  make  this  injury  as  small  as  possible.  On  all  hands,  it  should  be  regard- 
ed as  something  temporary  or  transient,  and  not  a  necessary  or  integral  element  in  so- 
cial order. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  separation  of  the  two  duties  of  the  Charity  Board  might 
be  better  kept  in  sight  and  in  mind,  if,  in  the  plans  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
board,  it  were  specially  determined  that  the  society  should  at  one  meeting  consider 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and  at  the  next  consider  measures  for 
the  relief  of  poverty.  Might  we  not  thus  show,  in  the  very  machinery  that  calls  the 
boards  together,  that  we  understand  that  we  are  at  work  on  two  things,  as  dif- 
ferent as  are  providing  water  for  a  city  and  the  carrying  oft' of  its  sewage  through  its 
drains  ? 

To  the  prevention  of  pauperism  belong  all  subjects  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
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people,  their  habits  of  industry  (industrial  education,  of  course,  among:  the  rest),  the 
consideration  of  all  problems  regarding  wages  and  employment,  all  matters  relating 
to  savings-banks,  to  pawn-broking  and  to  the  other  financial  arrangements  of  the 
people. 

In  a  country  like  America,  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  we  add,  of  course, 
to  these,  the  fit  arrangements  for  the  employment  of  men,  the  central  matter  of  put- 
ting the  square  peg  into  the  square  hole  and  the  round  peg  into  the  round  hole ;  that 
is,  the  providing  easy  means  by  which  the  workingman  shall  find  a  place  where  his 
services  are  needed.  The  frequent  talk  of  a  surplus  of  labor  is  but  the  merest  non- 
sense. The  world  is  to  be  levelled  up,  and  the  leaders  of  the  world  are  to  find  and 
provide  the  proper  forces  for  its  improvement.  So  long  as  that  improvement  is  need- 
ed on  any  inch  of  the  world's  surface,  so  long  there  is  no  surplus  of  labor.  What  is 
called  the  surplus  is  only  a  failure  in  the  circulation,  which  results  in  there  being  an 
overplus  in  one  particular  spot  while  there  is  a  deficiency  in  another.  It  is  here  that 
the  folly  is  apparent  of  those  speculators  of  our  own  time  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  wages,  want  to  have  a  part  of  the  product  of  wages  destroyed.  You  might 
as  well  carry  the  Venus  de  Medici  into  the  middle  of  the  sea  and  throw  it  in,  so  as 
to  give  some  starving  sculptor  an  opportunity  for  work  in  replacing  It,  as  to  compel 
a  great  manufactory,  thoroughly  equipped  for  its  work,  to  stop  in  full  career,  so  that 
the  price  may  be  raised  of  the  articles  already  on  the  market.  The  happiness  of  the 
world  and  its  good  are  assured  by  plenty,  even  if  plenty  should  amount  to  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  plethora. 

"People  tell  me,"  said  the  late  Judge  Thomas,  "that  this  autumn  has  been  so 
productive  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  pears.  I  find  no  diflliculty  in 
getting  rid  of  my  pears,  if  I  send  them  to  the  right  places."  Precisely  so.  You  may 
find  a  farmer  in  northern  New  York  willing  to  give  away  the  potatoes  which  are  in 
his  bins  in  the  spring  in  order  that  he  may  have  his  bins  empty  for  his  new  crop. 
But  this  will  not  prove  that  there  have  been  too  many  potatoes  in  the  world  that  year, 
unless  you  can  show  that  no  one  has  been  hungry  in  the  world,  and  that  there  has 
been  all  the  starch  made  in  the  world  which  the  neatness  of  the  world  requires. 

There  is  no  real  surplus  of  labor  in  the  world,  more  than  there  is  a  surplus  of  po- 
tatoes because  St.  Lawrence  county  has  more  than  it  can  eat.  And  one  of  the  cen- 
tral occupations  of  a  charity  organization  bureau  is  the  opening  of  its  correspondence 
in  every  direction,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no  one  of  these  gorged  points  in  which 
there  are  too  many  workingmen  in  a  particular  line  shall  be  found  within  the  region 
where  it  undertakes  the  oversight  of  charity.  Be  sure  that  you  know  how  to  send 
your  painters  where  they  need  painters,  your  machinists  where  they  need  machinists, 
your  singers  where  they  need  singers  and  your  washerwomen  where  they  need  wash- 
erwomen. Do  not  talk  of  a  surplus  of  labor  until  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that 
you  have  made  such  fair  and  generous  provision  for  the  workingmen  and  women 
whom  you  have  around  you. 


It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  speak  with  the  same  breath  of  there  being  too  many 
workmen,  or  too  much  labor,  and  of  the  necessity  of  training  the  generation  which 
is  coming  up  so  that  you  may  provide  more  workmen  than  you  have  already. 

The  real  object  to  be  kept  in  sight  is  the  proper  distribution  over  the  whole  world 
of  its  working  force.  We  are  so  fortunate  in  America  that,  as  we  see  that  working 
force,  it  consists  very  largely  of  intelligent  workmen ;  that  is,  workmen  who  bring 
their  brains  to  bear  in  the  direction  o/ their  daily  duty.   Because  we  are  so  fortunate, 
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we  have  a  more  intricate  problem  than  would  present  itself  to  the  director  of  labor, 
say  in  southern  Russia,  who  has  only  to  manufacture  wheat  out  of  sunshine,  dew, 
earth  and  seed  com.  But  we  must  not  complain  because  our  problem  is  intricate^ 
for  the  intricacy  of  the  problem  results  merely  from  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
from  the  position  which  we  hold  among  the  nations. 

No  one  would  wish  to  escape  from  the  intricate  problem  by  falling  back  on  a 
social  condition  as  simple  as  that  in  which  thirty  thousand  people  exhausted  all  the 
crops  of  New  England,  and  found  their  population  crowded  indeed,  because  the  sup- 
ply of  ground-nuts  was  not  sufficient  for  their  yearly  necessities. 


Another  line  of  effort  for  the  charity  organizations  to  consider  is  the  successful  in- 
vestment by  the  workingman  of  the  results  of  his  industry.  We  have  gained  a  great 
deal  by  the  establishment,  through  the  more  powerful  states  of  this  country,  of  so 
good  a  system  of  savings-banks  as  we  have,  with  the  daily  temptation,  one  might 
say,  which  follows  upon  them,  for  all  industrious  people  to  become  capitalists  i^s 
they  go  on.  But  a  savings-bank  alone  is  but  a  simple  and  crude  contrivance  ;  and 
the  intelligence  of  our  own  country,  and  of  the  more  successful  countries  in  Europe, 
has  shown  that  it  is  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  workingmen  and  women  of  any  coun- 
tiy  to  provide  for  themselves,  as  years  go  on,  so  that  tliey  may  own  their  own  homes. 
They  may  come  to  the  close  of  life  with  the  independence  which  gives  to  the  close 
of  life  its  ease  and  comfort. 

The  happy  organization  of  the  Workingmen's  Clubs  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  other 
cities,  which  furnish  to  each  man  in  turn  his  own  house,  as  the  result  of  his  regular 
weekly  payment,  is  an  illustration  of  the  shrewd  good  sense  of  our  people  and  their 
ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  our  new  civilization. 

That  line  of  combination  or  association  will  probably  be  pressed  much  farther. 
Combination  unquestionably  gives  power,  and  it  is  certain,  from  such  ejtperimenta  a& 
these,  which  have  given  so  many  workmen  their  homes,  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
together  the  coinparatively  small  earnings  of  those  who  receive  the  lowest  wages,  so 
that  they  shall  obtain  the  advantages  which  accumulated  capital  always  enjoys. 

When  one  man  could  not  manage  his  own  bank  deposit,  say  of  fifly  or  a  hundred 
dollars,  a  syndicate,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  unites  a  hundred  thousand  such  de- 
posits, can  manage  the  total  to  the  advantage  of  each  and  of  all. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  so  soon  as  a  workingman  finds  that  real  estate  is  a  luxury 
which  he  may  enjoy,  as  well  as  the  man  who  has  inherited  it,  he  will  achieve  one  of 
the  great  steps  forward  in  human  conditions.  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the 
magic  by  which  the  possession  of  real  property  enlarges  men's  ambition,  elevates 
Aeir  outlook  and  gives  them  a  certain  advantage  over  those  people  who  have  left 
themselves  without  such  support.  And  all  our  organizations  for  the  improvement 
of  social  condition  will  be  wise,  if  they  make  the  most  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
any  peasant  from  Europe  looks  forw  ard  to  the  happy  day  when  he  shall  own  a  piece 
of  land  of  his  own. 

The  late  Mr.  Josiah  Qiiincy,  of  Boston,  to  whom  all  eastern  Massachusetts  was  so 
largely  indebted  for  what  he  did  in  establishing  Workingmen's  Homes,  was  in  ani- 
mated conversation  one  day,  and  asked  his  friend,  '*  Who  has  been  building  the  pal- 
aces which  are  covering  your  new  '  Back  Bay  '  in  Boston?"  His  friend  answered 
with  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  the  millionaires  who  were  to  live  in  these  houses. 
"They  will  live  in  the  palaces,"  said  Mr.  Quincy,  "  lut  the  palaces  aie  built  by  the 
money  of  the  workingmen  and  the  workingwomen. 
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*'  Go  to  the  savings-banks  and  you  shall  see  how  many  of  the  palaces  are  built  from 
the  wages  of  servant-girls  and  the  savings  of  children." 

In  truth,  few  moneyed  institutions  have  more  money  to  lend  on  the  security  of  real 
estate  than  have  the  savings-banks  of  the  country.  And  the  day  laborer,  of  the 
smallest  means,  if  he  have  any  deposit  in  one  of  these  banks,  has  Uie  satisfaction,  as 
he  walks  through  the  grandest  streets  of  the  city,  of  knowing  that  this  is  his  money, 
which  is  here  invested,  and  that  the  resident  in  one  or  another  of  these  brilliant  homes 
is  paying  him  rent  for  the  privileges  which  he  enjoys.  There  is  only  one  step  far- 
ther taken,  and  Mr.  Quincy  showed  the  way  for  that  step,  when  the  workingmen  of 
the  country  lend  their  accumulated  wages  to  men  of  their  own  order,  so  that  they 
build  for  themselves  their  own  homes. 


THE   HOMELESS   RICH. 


The  homeless  poor  have  a  certain  pre- 
determined polarity  of  life  which  may 
have  its  hardships,  but  has  also  its  defi- 
niteness  of  purpose.  But  the  people  who, 
by  means  of  abundant  wealth,  are  freed 
from  this  centripetal  force,  and  whose 
life  becomes  a  kind  of  scenic  vagabond- 
ism and  nomadic  vagrancy,  are  a  class 
for  which  the  social  scientists  should  take 
thought.  I  have  in  mind  one  family 
which  is  a  good  example  of  the  type. 
The  husband  and  father  is  the  owner  of 
an  immense  manufactory  here,  and  his 
wealth  is  great.  There  is  the  mother  and 
a  young  lady  daughter  whose  lives  ofler 
them  the  perfect  freedom  that  wealth  and 
leisure  insure.  They  could  live  abroad 
or  at  home,  the  father  being  a  man  of 
liberal  tastes  and  freedom  from  business 
routine.  They  could  own  a  house  in  the 
city,  fitted  up  to  their  liking.  They  could 
have  a  summer  villa  at  the  sea,  or  pass 
the  summer  abroad,  or  travel  anywhere 
through  our  own  country.  Instead,  they 
live  the  nomadic  life  that  involves  con- 
stant interruption  and  the  hardships  and 
discomforts  of  moving  the  machinery  and 
impediments  of  life  from  pillar  to  post. 
They  passed  a  winter  at  a  city  hotel,  the 


entire  furnishings  of  a  beautiful  home 
they  had  once  owned  being  stored, -for  an 
indefinite  time,  in  a  Boston  warehouse. 
Suddenly,  before  it  was  time  to  leave 
town  for  the  summer,  circumstances 
forced  them  to  change  their  hotel.  They 
tried  another  for  a  short  time — ^the  time 
being  too  brief  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
fairly  ''settle"  in  their  rooms — and  then 
they  started  on  a  series  of  summer  migra- 
tions in  some  of  the  inland  resorts.  In 
midsummer  they  returned  to  Boston  and 
stayed  a  few  days  at  a  down-town  hotel, 
in  the  midst  of  a  noise  and  traffic  that 
was  unceasing  night  and  day,  while  they 
could  prospect  for  a  seaside  hotel,  to 
which  they  went,  to  find  small  rooms, 
poor  service  and  the  usual  inconveniences 
of  living  in  trunks.  In  a  few  days  more 
this  hotel  closes.  I  met  the  daughter  of 
the  house  yesterday,  who  regaled  me 
with  a  touching  account  of  their  summer 
migrations  and  hardships  and  of  the 
great  anxieties  that  beset  them  in  finding 
apartments  in  town  for  the  winter.  The 
entire  family  appear  now  to  be  engaged 
in  this  search. — Boston  Correspondence 
Chicago  Inter- Ocean, 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

Mr.  Tangier  did  not  find  that  he  made  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  people  who  were  around  him.     His  first  real  contact  with  any  of  them  was  ■ 
on  a  day  when  a  sudden  shower  overtook  him  as  he  was  returning  from  a  long  walk. 
He  came,  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  to  the  little  school-house  of  district 
No.   IX.     The    house    stood    quite    alone    on  the  side  of  a  rather  dreary    road, 
where  it  had  been  placed,  in  the  canonical  fashion  of  New  England,  in  order  that  it . 
might  be».a8  near  as  possible  to  the  geographical  centre  of  the  district.     Mr.  Tan- 
gier arrived  there,  fortunately  for  him,  just  as  the  large  drops  were  beginning  to  fall, 
and,  without  much  hesitation,  he  opened  the  front  door  and  found  himself  in  a  little  i 
hall,  perhaps  three  feet  square,  where  was  another  door  which  he  knew  would  admit' 
him  to  the  school-house. 

His  own  plan  would  have  been  to  have  staid  alone,  and  watched  the  rain  in  front 
of  him,  under  this  sale  shelter ;  but  the  passing  of  any  traveller,  either  on  horseback,  in 
a  wagon,  or  on  foot,  was  quite  too  much  of  an  event  not  to  have  been  noticed  from  * 
the  school  windows.     After  a  moment's  pause,  the  school-mistress,  who  was  never, 
called  by  that  name,  but  was  always  called  the  **  teacher,"  came  to  the  inner  door, 
opened  it,  and  asked  him  to  walk  in. 

Slie  was  a  tall,  slight  girl,  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age.     She  blushed  as; 
she  rendered  the  invitation,  as  she  would  have  done  had  Mr.  Tangier  been  cross-ex- 
amining her  as  a  witness  upon  the  stand  ;  but  she  passed  bravely  through  the  ordeal, 
and  succeeded  in  oftering  her  hospitality  very  simply.     Mr.  Tangier  was  not  sorry  r 
to  be  asked.     He  said  to  himself  that  he  should  have  a  chance  to  see  how  much, 
twenty  years  of  Horace  Mann  and  his  disciples  had  affected  the  school  system  of  his- 
dear  New  England,  and  he  would  certainly  be  more  comfortable  sitting,  as  the 
shower  went  by,  than  he  would  be  standing  alone  in  the  little  entry-way. 

The  hospitalities  were  rendered  a  little  more  diflScuIt  because  the  '*  teacher  "  had  no 
chair  to  oftier,  excepting  that  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  occupying  herself.  Mr. 
Tangier  made  the  proper  gentlemanly  protests  against  depriving  her  of  her  seat ;  but» 
80  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  would  really  be  a  relief  to  her  to  have  him  do  so,  he  took  the. 
chair,  as  Lord  Stair  entered  the  French  king's  carriage.  He  begged  her  not  to  change 
the  exercises  of  the  morning,  in  4iny  sort — assured  her  that  he  should  like  to  see  them. 
He  nodded  to  a  certain  little  Nellie  Pingree,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  already 
made  in  the  neighborhood,  took  the  spelling-book  which  Miss  Gurtry  offered  him, 
and  pretended  to  give  attention  to  the  recitation. 

That  particular  class  consisted  of  the  typical  '*  other  little  girl  and  I,"  which  makes 
a  prominent  part  in  every  district  school.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Tangier  did  not  so 
much  trouble  himself  to  obsei-ve  whether  that  little  boy,  and  that  girl  with  her  finger 
in  her  mouth,  could  or  could  not  spell  ''cool"  and  "pool."  He  was  more  occupied  in 
watching  the  aspect  of  the  children,  and  the  general  make-up  of  the  institution. 
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He  knew  already  that  he  should  see  none  of  the  larger  boys  there.  They  had 
quite  too  much  estimate  of  their  own  worth,  to  go  to  school  in  the  summer,  and  yet, 
be  it  observed,  that  same  estimate  would  have  compelled  them  to  go  to  school  in 
winter.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  have  fought  to  the  death  against  any  employer 
who  refused  them  the  necessary  Hours  for  the  winter  school.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  have  absolutely  disobeyed  any  employer  who  directed  them  to  take  six  hours 
of  his  time  in  the  summer,  that  they  might  go  to  the  school-house.  There  was  no 
distinction  in  this  case  between  the  teachers.  This  same  slight,  tall,  blue-eyed  Miss 
Gurtry  '*kept  the  school"  in  winter  and  in  summer.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  con- 
ventional etiquette,  belonging  to  the  invisible  distinction  between  a  great  boy  and  a 
little  boy,  and  thus  there  was  not  a  "great  boy"  of  them  all — that  expression  in  this 
case  meaning  not  a  boy  over  eleven  years  of  age — ^but  would  have  preferred  the  hard- 
est work  in  the  hay-field,  or  the  most  disgraceful  work  in  following  after  the  raking 
machine,  when  they  had  been  cutting  the  rye,  to  the  easy  luxury  of  sitting  under  pret- 
ty Miss  Gurtry's  care  for  six  hours  of  a  sultry  summer  day.  None  of  them  would 
debase  himself  by  going  with  the  '*  little  fellows." 

But  there  were  girls  nearly  as  old  as  Miss  Gurtry  was  herself.  The  population  of 
the  school,  therefore,  was,  as  it  happened,  eleven  girls  'and  six  boys,  and,  of  the 
boys,  some  were  so  small  and  so  clad  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  own  sisters. 

As  for  classification,  as  Mr.  Tangier  soon  found  out,  there  was  little  or  none.  The 
law  of  natural  selection  had  brought  together  the  boy  and  girl  who  were  spelling 
*'  pool"  and  "cool."  The  teacher  told  him,  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  as  soon  as 
she  became  well  enough  acquainted,  that  she  had  three  other  classes  as  large  as  that, 
and  one  class  which  was  larger.  But  practically,  for  most  of  the  studies,  she  was 
obliged  to  engage  each  scholar,  as  it  were,  hand  to  hand  ;  and  thus  the  scholars  all 
had  the  full  benefit  of  her  personal  assistance  and  advice.  Mr.  Tangier  came  into 
the  building  with  a  simple  curiosity  about  a  system  which  has  extended  itself,  nobody 
knows  how,  over  the  training  of  more  than  three  million  people  in  New  England. 
He  had  a  theoretical  respect  for  the  principle  by  which  the  children  of  these  three 
million  people  receive  some  sort  of  training,  in  some  sort  of  literature,  for  at  least 
twenty-five  weeks  in  each  year.  To  tell  the  whole  truth,  he  supposed  that  this  training 
was  of  a  very  negligent  and  shabby  sort,  and,  when  he  saw  the  young  woman  who  gave 
him  his  chair,  it  was  with  a  simple  feeling  of  pity  that,  where  a  world  was  out  of 
joint,  she  should  be  set  to  put  it  right,  even  in  one  of  its  least  important  corners. 

But  as  the  shower  went  on,  possibly  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  she  called  up  to  her 
eight  or  ten  diflTerent  pupils,  now  fashioned  in  classes  of  two,  and  now  quite  alone ; 
and,  with  her  kindly,  simple,  pretty  way,  made  to  each  of  them  the  lesson  of  the 
next  hour  clear  and  interesting.  Mr.  Tangier  found  himself  engaged,  before  long, 
in  some  quite  labored  speculations  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  and  he  began  to  won- 
der how  it  was  that  a  girl,  not  much  more  than  half  his  own  age,  should  be  hand- 
ling, with  so  delicate  a  touch,  the  machinery  of  life  of  infinite  beings,  so  wisely  and 
successfully  as  he  saw  she  did.  He  pretended  that  he  was  not  watching  her,  for  he 
saw  in  a  moment  that  so  long  as  he  did  watch  lier  she  was  ill  at  ease.  He  walked  to 
the  wall,  therefore,  and  affected  to  be  interested  in  the  geography  of  the  states  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Then  he  read,  or  pretended  to  read,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  framed  in  a  broadside  and  hung  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  But  really,  all  the  time,  he  was  wondering  to  think  how  it  was,  by  what  law 
of  natural  selection  or  other  selection,  that  a  person  so  competent  to  deal  with  these 
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little  half  savages  had  drifted  into  the  place  where  he  found  this  young  woman.  He 
said  to  himself  that  his  first  letter  to  Morton,  instead  of  being  a  description  of  morn- 
ing sunrise  or  of  the  glow  of  sunset,  would  be  an  enthusiastic  rhapsody  on  a  subject 
for  which  he  had  supposed  he  cared  so  little,  as  the  working  of  the  common  school 
system  of  America. 

He  was  fairly  sorry  when  a  scream  from  one  of  the  children  announced  that  the 
lower  arc  of  a  rainbow  could  be  seen  from  the  eastern  window.  The  teacher  per- 
mitted the  children  all  to  run  to  the  door  to  look  out  on  the  beautiful  spectacle,  and 
poor  Mr.  Tangier  had  no  longer  an  excuse  for  staying  to  watch  the  performances. 

He  then  made  his  good-bys  very  cordially,  asked  if  he  might  not  come  in  and  ex- 
amine the  school  again,  (laughing  as  he  did  so,)  nodded  to  his  new  acquaintances 
among  the  children,  and  renewed  his  walk. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

On  his  return  home,  after  the  adventure  at  the  school-house,  Mr.  Tangier  found 
that  a  new  arrival  had  disturbed  the  usual  stillness  and  serenity  of  Mrs.  Fairbanks's 
establishment.  ^A  party  had  arrived  from  New  Hamburg.  The  existence  of  this 
party  had  been  frequently  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks.  Mr.  Tangier  had  observed 
that  she  spoke  of  it  as  one  might  speak  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  of  a  barrel  of  molas- 
ses, which  an  agent  had  shipped,  regarding  whose  quality  the  consignee  was  compar- 
atively indifferent.  A  party  was,  to  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  a  party.  It  occupied  such  and 
such  rooms.  And  thus  it  left  such  and  such  other  rooms  to  be  divided  between  the 
woman  who  had  written  from  Omaha,  and  that  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Smith  who  had 
written  from  Washington,  and  the  people  who  had  the  ell  chambers  last  year,  who 
were  not  sure  whether  they  should  come  or  not  this  year.  **It  all  depends,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  as  she  reviewed  the  position  to  Mr.  Tangier,  one  morning  as  he  sat 
at  breakfast,  '*  it  all  depends  on  whether  their  Uncle  Silas  dies  or  not.  If  he  should 
die— well,  they  would  never  come  here  again.  They  would  go  to  Newport.  For 
they  would  divide  his  property  with  that  Mr.  Clam,  I  dare  say  you  know  him,  an 
insurance  man  in  Chicago,  and  they  would  not  come  to  a  place  like  this.  But  if  he 
does  not  die — and  die  pretty  soon — they  will  take  the  second-story  ell  chambers 
again." 

And  as  Mrs.  Fairbanks  studied  her  '*  Deaths"  eveiy  day,  when  the  paper  came,  it 
was  with  a  special  interest  in  the  death  or  life  of  the  uncle. 

How  little  did  he  or  his  physician  know  how  his  ups  and  downs  afiected  the  inter- 
ests of  this  unknown  corner  of  the  world! 

Mr.  Tangier  found  the  new  party  at  tea.  He  was  introduced  by  name  to  Mrs. 
Hasey,  the  older  lady — to  Mrs.  Floxam,  whom  he  soon  fixed,  and  fixed  correctly,  as 
Mrs,  Ha&ey's  niece — to  two  tall  and  hungry  girls — and  to  two  short  boys,  equally  hun- 
gry, who,  fortunately  for  his  peace,  said  nothing,  but  ate  the  more.  This  was  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks's  affair,  not  his.  And  he  was  so  far  a  philanthropist,  that  he  was  quite  willing 
to  do  his  duty  in  passing  the  syrup  backward  and  forward.  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  watch- 
fiil  at  her  post,  observed  this  philanthropy,  and,  at  the  next  meal,  placed  these  young 
people  together  with  syrup  pitchers  of  their  own.  '*  I  do  not  mean  to  have  you  do 
the  work  of  my  table-girl,  Mr.  Tangier." 

If  the  children  were  silent,  the  cause  soon  appeared.  If  Mrs.  Floxam  seemed  a 
little  weighed  down,  the  cause  soon  appeared.     Mrs.  Hasey,  cheerful,  smooth  of 
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face  and  unconscious  of  fatigpje,  bore  no  sign  of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
miles  which  Ihey  had  passed  over  since  they  left  New  Hamburg  bay,  thirty-one  hours 
before.  The  pillow  of  the  sleeper  had  left  no  wrinkle  on  her  face,  the  motion  of  the 
train  had  notaflected  her  appetite.  She  wore  the  same  sunny  smile  with  which  she  may 
have  looked  on  a  Commencement  at  William  and  Mary,  when,  as  a  girl  of  twelve, 
she  had  first  graced  a  public  pageant,  and  when  she  first  smiled  her  commendations 
upon  the  graduates  of  the  day.  She  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  there  was 
nothing  arrogant  in  her  manner.  But,  from  the  beginning,  she  was  as  perfectly  at 
home  here  as  she  would  have  been  at  any  table  of  her  own  (if,  poor  soul,  she  had 
had  such  a  table  in  many  years).  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  had  she  been  at  a  din- 
ner-party in  Windsor,  she  would  have  assumed  the  same  cordial  expression  of  inter- 
<est  in  all  people  present ;  or  had  she  been  asked  to  try  pot-luck  in  the  seediest  and 
poorest  tenement-house  in  the  city  of  New  York,  she  would  there  have  borne  herself 
with  equal  ease  and  good-nature. 

The  business  of  eating  and  drinking  had  scarcely  been  engaged  upon,  when  she 
a(jldressed  herself  to  Mr.  Tangier.  She  did  not  affect  to  have  known  him  before,  but 
she  spoke  to  him  as  if  they  had  travelled  on  the  highway  of  life  together  for  twenty 
years.  Still,  her  first  question  acknowledged  her  ignorance.  It  was  to  ask  him 
whether  he  were  any  relative  of  a  gentleman  named  Tunis,  whom  sffe  had  known 
in  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Tangier  was  amused,  but  he  did  not  feel  yet  intimate  enough  to  laugh.  He 
said,  which  was  true  enough,  that  he  knew  that  there  was  such  a  name  as  Tunis,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  he  had  any  relatives  of  that  name.  It  was  possible,  he  said, 
however,  that  they  might  have  crossed  together  in  the  Mayflower,  or  the  Lion. 

Mrs.  Hasey  took  up  the  word  "  Lion,"  and  said  at  once,  **  Ah,  then  we  are  rela- 
tives ourselves,  Mr.  Tangier,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  Lion  goes,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that 
my  people  came  over  in  the  Lion,  or,  if  my  people  didn't,  my  husband's  did,  and  that 
is  very  much  the  same." 

Mr.  Tangier  laughed  this  time,  and  was  amused,  but  was  willing  enough  to  enter 
into  the  intimacy  which  was  proposed,  and  took  her  on  her  own  easy  terms. 

/'  I  made  quite  a  study  once,"  he  said,  *'  of  the  people  on  board  the  Lion.  I  think 
Roger  Williams  was  on  the  Lion,  and  I  once  tried  to  write  a  little  essay  on  the  talk 
Ihat  he  and  the  other  passengers  ha  J.  I  did  a  little  to  work  up  their  characters  and  no- 
tions from  what  cams  of  them  afterwards.  But  he  is  a  skilful  artist  who  can  make 
those  hard  old  fellows  live  and  move  and  have  any  being,  and  I  was  willing  enough 
to  put  the  whole  into  the  fire." 

''  Ah,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hasey,  "  you  are  one  of  the  literary  gentlemen.  We  had 
an  author  here  last  year,  and  my  daughter  there  used  to  help  him  reading  his  proofs. 
I  forget  what  he  was  making.     Was  it  a  dictionary,  Mary,  or  a  volume  of  sonnets?  " 

Mary  set  her  right  as  to  the  dictionary  and  the  volume  of  sonnets.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  was  neither.  It  was  an  abridged  history  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of 
schools.  They  all  laughed  at  the  nice  old  lady  for  her  indiflTerence  to  the  subject, 
and  someone  told  the  story  of  the  other  old  lady  who  arrived  at  Mrs.  Hay  ward's 
house,  and  said  she  should  like  the  novel  which  she  had  left  unfinished  the  year  before. 
When  she  was  asked  what  the  novel  was,  she  did  not  remember  its  name  and  she 
did  not  know  what  the  story  was  about ;  but  she  did  remember  that  the  back  was  of 
the  same  color  as  the  paint  on  the  banisters  as  she  went  up  to  bed.  So  one  of  the 
young  ladies  went  up  to  the  library,  took  the  color  of  the  banister  in  her  eye  as  she 
went,  and,  matching  the  novel,  brought  it  triumphantly  down-stairs. 
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Mr.  Tangier  said  that  this  showed  the  disadvantage  of  being  color-blind.  He  said 
it  "Would  be  very  hard  for  a  man  who  had  read  half  through  Bancroft's  history  to  find 
himself  going  on  with  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall,"  merely  because  he  could  not 
tell  the  diflerence  between  purple  and  green  in  the  cambric  binding. 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Hasey,  ''  I  do  not  know  myself  how  they  remember  any- 
thing about  either." 

'*  I  should  think,  Mr.  Tunis,"  she  continued,  in  the  inexhaustible  flow  of  her 
good-spirits,  good-temper,  and  general  friendliness,  '*  I  should  think  that  you  would 
move  your  hammock,  and  swing  it  so  that  you  might  look  down  the  road  and  see  the 
passing." 

Mr.  Tangier  started,  without  meaning  to.  It  was  so  clearly  h:s  own  business  where 
he  should  or  should  not  take  his  afternoon  nap,  or  whether  he  should  take  it  at  all, 
that  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  his  place  for  it  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  daily 
caucus  of  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper.  But  he  was  good-natured,  and  was  amused. 
He  said  only  that  he  found  the  staples  driven  where  they  were ;  that  when  a  man 
went  to  a  hammock  he  was  not  in  a  mood  for  reforms,  and  that  he  had  left  them  as 
he  found  them. 

*^  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Tunis,  I  understand  all  that.     Btit  this  nice  boy  that  brought  us  ' 
over,  I  am  sure  he  is  handy  with  tool^.     I  saw  how  he  knocked  the  stone  out  of  his 
horse's  hoof.     He  will  change  them  for  you,  if  you  ask  him.     I  will  speak  to  him'' 
when  he  brings  my  trunk  up-stairs." 

Here  Mr.  Tangier  proved  rebellious.  And  he  said,  simply,  that  he  would  give 
his  own  directions,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  where  the  hammock  should  swing.' 
The  old  lady  listened,  not  at  all  displeased. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  indeed  I  do,  my  dear  Mr.  Tunis.  You  must  not  be  oflended 
with  ah  old  woman  like  me.  My  brother  John  always  told  me  that  my  advice  mill' 
wfes  always  going.  Don't  you  mind  it.  Let  me  talk,  and  do  not  listen  if  you  do  not 
care  to." 

"  I  have  had  one  little  tiflT  with  Mrs.  Fairweather,  already,"  she  said,  laughing 
gbod-naturedly — for  she  was  the  essence  of  good-nature.  "I  advised  her  to  hang* 
her  clothes  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house.  But  somehow  she  did  not  like  that. 
But  we  have  quite  made  it  up.  And  you  and  I  must  befriends,  Mr.  Tunis,  because 
we  are  to  sit  together.     I  am  sure  we  are  to  be  friends."     And  so  in  fact  they  were. 

Poor  Mrs.  Floxam,  beat  out  and  reduced  to  her  first  elements  by  her  six  or  eight 
hundred  miles  of  travel,  withdrew  as  soon  as  she  might,  after  she  had  taken  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  hardly  appeared  again  in  the  conclaves  of  the  house  for  the  next  three  days. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  of  toast,  and  biscuits,  and  Indian-cakes,  and  buckwheat- 
cakes,  varied  with  clam-fritters  and  chicken-croquettes,  and  finished  by  tipsy-cake» 
the  hungry  girls  and  hungry  boys  so  far  ceased  temporarily  from  hunger  that  they 
slipped  from  their  seats,  and  went  off  together  on  a  walk  in  search  of  the  beach.  To 
.  his.equal  amusement  and  amazement,  Mr.  Tangier  found  himself  sitting  on  the  firont 
sfoop  of  the  house  with  old  Mrs  Hasey,  and  listening  to  her  views  on  the  difference 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  New  York  and  Connecticut,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  as  she  had  gathered  them  from  the  ride  of  the  last  day  and  a  half,  of 
which  nine  hours  had  been  spent  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  sleeping-car  berth. 

Mr.  Tangier  remembered  that  agricultural  correspondent  of  the  London  TimeSy 
who  enlightened  Ti'/w^j-reading  Europe  by  a  general  review  of  American  agriculture, 
after  he  had  passed  for  four  hours  along  the  Shore  Line  Road,  from  Harlem  to 
Providence. 
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Why  did  Mr.  Tangier  sit  there  and  listen  to  the  old  lady's  chattering?  He  could 
have  gone  to  the  side  piazza.  He  could  have  sat  on  the  open  veranda  which  was 
his  own,  where  no  one  could  interfere,  for  it  opened  from  his  own  room.  To  this 
question  he  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  he  put  it  to  himself,  three  hours  after- 
ward, when  he  was  undressing  for  bed.  Why  had  he  spent  these  three  hours  listen- 
ing to  the  chatter  of  an  old  woman  } 

First,  perhaps,  because  she  was  a  lady,  through  and  through,  for  a  lady  may  have 
the  passion  for  talking,  and  yet  shall  not  cease  to  be  a  lady. 

Second,  because  she  never  spoke  one  unkind  word  of  anybody.  Things  and  in- 
stitutions she  might  disapprove  of.  But,  if  she  disapproved  of  people,  the  disap- 
proval was  buried  as  a  deep  secret  in  her  own  heart. 

Third,  because  it  was  clear  that  talking  was  simply  life  to  her— or  life  was  talking. 
You  sat  by  her  and  enjoyed  the  constant  stream  as  you  enjoy  the  fall  of  a  pretty  cas- 
cade, in  the  flow  of  a  forest  brook.  Very  likely  you  do  not  look  at  the  cascade  all 
the  time.  Very  likely  your  thoughts  are  far  away,  a-flood  or  a-field.  You  are 
fighting  with  Zulus  in  Africa,  while  the  stream  babbles  on  and  the  water  &lls ;  or 
you  are  striking  whales  with  Gardner  in  the  Arctic ;  or  you  are  drawing  forth 
*'  cheers  from  the  opposition,"  as  you  electrify  Parliament  in  your  discussion  of  the 
Land-league.  And  still  the  cascade  talks  to  you ;  nay,  it  improves  your  speech  by 
its  talk  to  you.  If  the  cascade  stopped  a  moment,  why,  the  Land-league  speech 
would  stop  as  well. 

These  were  the  accounts  Mr.  Tangier  gave  to  himself  of  his  listening,  or  of  his 
sitting  there  as  if  listening.  So  far  as  they  went  they  were  true  accounts.  But,  in 
his  particular  case,  there  was  something  more. 

•  The  Week  which  he  had  spent  in  the  absolute  serenity  of  Mrs.  Fairbanks-s  house, 
and  its  almost  absolute  stillness,  had  about  exhausted  his  newly-discovered  joy  in  such 
silence  as  existed  before  chaos  began.  For  five  or  six  evenings,  Mr.  Tangier  had  sat 
on  this  stoop,  and  looked  on  this  sky  ;  in  which  evenings,  from  one-half  hour  to  an- 
other, no  creak  of  a  wheel,  no  cr}'  of  a  distant  goose,  no  stroke  of  a  bell  nor  whistle 
of  an  engine  would  break  the  stillness.  Least  of  all  would  there  sound  any  whisper 
of  human  intelligence. 

At  first,  as  his  friend  Dr.  Morton  expected,  this  silence  was  absolute  bliss  to  that  poor 
tired  brain.  To  live,  to  breathe,  to  see,  to  enjoy — ^all  these  were  possible — with  the 
omission  of  to  listen,  to  think,  and  to  reply.  Nature,  silence,  God,  had  done  their 
perfect  work  for  the  poor  man,  as  these  days  of  silence  went  by.  But  it  is  not  or- 
dered that  such  days  shall  last  forever,  nor  is  it  best  that  they  should. 

"  Man  is  a  gregarious  animal." 

Mr.  Tangier  was  not  to  forget  the  sounds  of  the  English  language,  nor  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  its  verbs,  nor  the  construction  of  its  sentences,  because  he  had  taken  his 
vacation. 

And  that  kind  Divinity,  which  was  delicately  carving  for  him  those  pretty  figures 
in  the  ends  of  his  life,  which  for  himself  he  had  shaped  rather  as  a  bungler  does,  had 
now  devised  this  simple  plan.  This  good-natured,  simple-minded  old  lady,  who 
was  a  lady  indeed,  who  envied  nobody  and  despised  nobody  and  would  not  pain  a 
fly,  was  moved  up  by  the  pawns  to  the  square  next  Mr.  Tangier's  square  on  the  chess- 
board. It  was  quite  clear  that  their  lives  would  never  conflict.  She  could  not  con- 
flict with  anybody.  She  was  like  a  bishop  white,  who  cannot  touch  the  pawn  who 
is  safely  on  the  black  square.  But  from  her  square  to  Mr.  Tangier's  square  the 
sound  of  the  steady  flow  of  the  ripple  could  pass  across.     And  he,  liardly  knowing 
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himself  how  much  he  needed  such  a  soothing  mixture,  had  been  tranquilized  by  it 
as  these  three  hours  went  by. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  Tangier  found  unending  interest  in  his  walks.  The  country  all  around  Ten- 
terdon  is  one  of  those  regions  where  the  New  Englander  found  little  occasion  to  stay, 
after  the  foresight  of  the  National  government  gave  to  him,  elsewhere,  a  farm  of  the 
best  of  land,  if  he  would  only  go  and  ask  for  it.  Over  the  old  grass  lands  and  com 
fields  here,  had  grown  new  forests.  If  the  old  tenant  had  not  been  gone  many 
years,  the  aspect  of  the  approach  of  these  forests  was  pathetic.  Even  before  the  trig 
chestnut  fences  rotted,  by  which  it  had  been  his  pride  to  protect  his  land,  inquiring 
seeds  of  birch  and  pine  had  flown  over  and  settled  ;  and,  the  next  spring,  they  had 
germinated.  With  another  year  more  of  such  discoverers  passed  the  frontier,  and 
some  of  them  came  further  on  the  fated  field.  Meanwhile,  the  last  year's  invaders 
-were  bigger  and  bigger.  Not  many  years  of  such  invasion  covered  the  whole  of  the 
acres,  where  so  much  labor  had  dragged  away  the  stones  for  walls  almost  cyclopean. 
While  this  process  was  going  on,  when  yet  one  side  of  the  field,  once  mowing  land 
or  com  land,  maintained  the  pretences  of  a  worn-out  pasture,  the  advances  which 
the  forest  made  upon  it  worked  like  the  stealthy  approaches  of  an  assailing  army. 

Once  and  again  Mr.  Tangier  came  upon  a  little  cellar,  which  showed  where  the 
Burge  house,  or  the  Winter  barn,  or  the  Comegys  place  had  stood.  And  there  were 
two  or  three  of  these  deserted  mansions  still  standing — the  windows  gone,  a  wretched 
bit  of  stove  funnel,  with  the  absolutely  useless  parts'^df  a  few  boots,  remaining  in 
them,  perhaps — and,  as  Mr.  Tangier  found,  once  and  again,  enough  roof  for  a  shelter 
if  a  summer  shower  came  on.  For  one  considerable  section  of  the  town,  he  found 
that  such  were  almost  the  only  houses  remaining.  The  old  roads  had  sunk  into  be- 
ing mere  wood-roads,  of  the  very  worst.  Nobody  repaired  them  in  summer,  because 
the  snow  of  winter  would  make  them  into  the  most  convenient  of  highways,  pre- 
cisely fit  for  their  only  purpose,  the  dragging  of  wood  out  from  the  forests,  for 
market. 

There  was,  however,  in  this  precinct  one  inhabited  house.  It  was  very  much  in- 
habited. It  stood  in  a  picturesque  position,  where  it  had  a  wide  out-look  on  the  dis- 
tant sea,  with  a  nearer  prospect  of  one  of  the  pretty  ponds,  which  give  life  to  the 
woodland  scenery  anywhere.  Mr.  Tangier  did  not  understand  its  intemal  plan. 
But  it  was  so  small,  and  the  windows  were  so  few,  that  it  seemed  clear  enough  that 
there  were  but  few  rooms  within.  Still,  it  had  so  many  inhabitants  on  the  outside, 
if  the  extravagance  of  the  expression  may  be  pardoned,  that  you  wondered  what  be- 
came of  them  all,  when  they  chose  to  inhabit  it  indeed.  Groups  of  black  children, 
of  all  sizes,  and  of  the  capacities  belonging  to  such  sizes,  were  invariably  lounging 
about  the  house,  when  Mr.  Tangier  passed  it,  or  were  sunning  themselves  upon  the 
ground.  He  met  people,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  these 
children,  and  with  them  he  always,  of  course,  passed  the  civilities  of  travellers  who 
meet,  as  they  did,  in  the  wilderness.  There  were  explanations  made  by  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks, which  made  it  probable  that  a  grandmother  and  a  great-grandmother  lived 
with  the  several  families  and  parts  of  families  which  made  up  this  establishment  at 
Joe  Turner's.  Further  inquiry  made  it  certain  that  Joe  Turner  had  been  shot  in 
Florida  in  the  war.     But  his  name  clung  to  the  establishment,  because  Joe  was,  on 
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the  whole,  the  person  of  most  capacity  who  had  held  this  fort,  within  the  memory 
of  man. 

With  this  rantipole  crew,  Mr.  Tangier  had  established  friendly  relations.  He  had 
picked  up  one  of  the  boys  at  tlie  post-office  one  day,  and  had  taken  the  boy  sailing 
with  him,  to  help  him  about  his  fish,  if  he  took  any.  This  boy  became  afterwards  a 
sort  of  retainer.  Mr.  Tangier  wanted  to  carry  his  intimacy  with  the  family  rather 
farther,  and  the  next  time  he  wrote  to  New  York  he  sent  an  order  to  Putnams'  for 
half-a-dozen  toy  books,  to  be  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors,  with  which  he  meant  to 
open  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the  younger  brats,  when  he  next  passed  Turner's 
in  a  walk. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  certain  personal  interest  that  he  started  from  bed  one  night, 
waked  suddenly  from  the  profoundest  sleep  by  the  cry  below  in  the  roadway,  twice 
repeated,  "Joe  Turner's  afire."  He  started  from  bed,  flung  up  his  curtain,  and 
could  see  above  the  trees  of  the  orchard  a  lurid  red  light,  flashing  up  and  coloring 
the  clouds.  He  was  dressed  in  a  very  few  minutes,  sprang  over  the  rail  which  cut 
oflT  Turner's  little  water- washed  roadway  from  the  main  road,  and  ran  up  the  hill  to 
the  scene  of  the  disaster.  One  or  two  other  loafers  from  the  village  were  before  him, 
and  from  the  sounds  behind  he  knew  that  one  or  two  followed  him. 

It  was  scarce  half  a  mile  away,  and  a  few  minutes  brought  him  there.  But  the 
mischief  was  already  irreparable.  There  had  not  been  a  gallon  of  water  within  a 
quarter-mile  of  the  house.  Turner's  had  never  known  any  such  luxury  as  a  well,  and, 
for  a  century,  every  drop  of  water  used  there  had  been  painfully  carried  up  in  buck- 
ets from  the  pond  below.  So  soon  as  the  smell  of  smoke  in  the  roof  had  been  per- 
ceived, '*  Sabriny"  had  dragged  her  babies  and  children  from  their  lairs.  **Orson,he  ' 
run  and  told  Quintus  to  go  fetch  somebody  to  help  grandma  ;  Typhosy,  she  waked 
the  old  woman  up,  and  drefful  hard  to  wake  her,  it  was,  too  ;  I  got  her  mother  out  o' 
bed,  and  Cesar,  wall,  the  fust  thing  I  see  o'  Cesar  he  went  up  on  the  roof,  with  a  • 
blanket  an'  an  ax,  a  tryin'  to  see  where  the  fire  was.  And  I  sez,  Cesar,  sez  f,  you 
can't  do  nothing  up  there,  Cesar,  sez  I,  and  jost  that  minute  the  ladder  sort  o'  lurch- 
ed, sea-fashion  like,  an'  Cesar  he  tumbled  right  down  on  the  ax,  and  he  cut  hisself, 
— see  there,  Mr.  Tangier, —  but  he  larfed,  an'  I  larfed,  too,  Mr.  Tangier,  'cos  they 
wasn't  no  need  cry  in'  anyway." 

This  was  the  rather  lucid  account  of  the  fire,  which  Mr.  Tangier  received  fron^ 
Mrs.  Wotch,  who  had  never  spoken  to  him  before,  but  who  regarded  him  as  a  friend 
because  he  had  taken  her  boy  when  he  went  for  blue-fish. 

It  was  a  ghastly,  melancholy  sight,  as  they  stood  and  saw  the  torrent  of  fire  rise 
into  the  sky  from  those  miserable  walls.  Why  they  stood,  it  was  hard  to  say.  What 
there  was  within,  to  burn  with  that  lurid  flame,  Mr.  Tangier  wondered.  Again  he 
was  reminded  of  effects  on  the  stage.  The  figures  of  the  children,  running  to  and 
fro  between  him  and  the  red  glow,  were  like  little  devils  he  had  seen  in  the  strontian* 
made  bells  of^e^pera^  On  one  side,  almost  as  if  it  were  the  chariot  of  Ahriman 
in  some  spectacle,  was  "grandma"  seated  with  ''ole  Aunt  Eunice,"  whoever  she 
mtg^t  be,  on  Virgil's  ox-cart,  which,  with  more  speed  than  could  have  been  expected, 
had  been  brought  to  the  scene  of  action.  Virgil  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond. 
He  was  by  far  the  most  substantial  of  the  community,  half  black,  half  Indian,  to 
which  the  Joe  Turner  colony  belonged  in  line  of  race.  So  soon  as  he  had  seen  the 
light,  he  had  remembered  Aunt  Eunice  and  grandma,  and  had  fastened  his  oxen  into 
his  w^ood-cart,  throwing  in  some  cotton  quilts  for  their  comfort  at  midnight.  From 
his  side  he  arrived,  as  Mr.  Tangier  and  the  village  people  arrived  from  the  other. 
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And,  as  they  all  stood  and  watched  the  flame,  the  patient  oxen  wondered,  and  the 
two  old  women,  more  pleased  with  the  excitement  than  distressed  by  any  fancied 
loss,  pointed  out  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  unsteady  flames,  and  gave  such  accounts  of  it 
as  suggested  themselves. 

"There  goes  Jabe's  gun,"  as  a  sudden  discharge  intimated  that  the  wretched  duck- 
gun  had  been  heated  hot  enough  to  fire  its  wad.  *'  There's  Sabriny's  beds,"  when  a 
shower  of  sparks  seemed  to  show  that  the  straw  had  taken  fire.  But  such  comments 
were  silenced  by  Sabriny  herself.  She  had  been  counting  up  her  jewels,  who  one 
might  fear  had  never  been  counted  before.  With  one  shrill  cr}',  she  silenced  all 
other  discussion. 

*' Ware's  Nathan?" 

Qearly  Nathan  was  not  present.     Yet  he  had  been  there  two  minutes  before. 

Ten  seconds  was  enough  for  the  whole  of  the  imaginative  party.  Each  person 
had, put  himself  in  Nathan's  place  in  fancy,  and  Sabriny  expressed  the  feeling  of  qll, 
when,  in  a  cry  of  agony,  she  announced : 

"  He's  gone  for  his  chicks." 

All  parties  changed  their  places.  It  seemed  there  was  a  wretched  shed  on  the 
other  side  the  cabin,  scarce  big  enough  for  Joe  Turner's  cow  of  other  days,  for  which 
Joe  Turner  had  built  it.  Standing  outside  the  rest,  it  had  not  burned  at  the  same 
moment.  But,  on  the  outside,  already  the  flame  had  run  along  the  shingles,  and  the 
top  of  the  little  roof  was  of  a  blaze. 

Into  this  appendix  to  a  hovel  it  was  supposed  Nathan  had  gone.  The  wretched 
Sabriny  soon  fancied  she  saw  hhs  form,  and  screamed  to  him. 

At  the  moment  she  did  so,  Mr.  Tangier  jumped  into  the  open  window  of  the  shed 
and  disappeared. 

To  be  continued. 


PUBLIC   EDUCATION   IN   MORALS. 

Two  articles,  by  Mr.  George  Stetson,  over  an  honeht  New   England  ancestry, 

written   for  the  Andover  Review^   have  this  increase  in  our  commonwealth's  lit- 

.recently  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  eracy   is  more  than  offset  by  the  vastly 

They  are  upon  the  subject  of  **  Literacy  greater  increase  in   its  crime.     This  de- 

and  Crime  in  Massachusetts,"  in  relation  cline  of  public  and  private  morality^  in  the 

to  ''Moral  and  Industrial  Education  in  state  and  the  Nation  I  b<ilieve  to  be  due,  in 

the  Public  Schools."     The  word  ''litera-  great  measure,  to  the  neglect  of  moral  and 

cy"  is  new  to  us,  but  as  it  seems  to  have  industrial  teaching. 

a  definite  meaning  it  may  well  stand.  If  the  assertion  regarding  the  increase 

We  quote  substantially  as  follows,  from  in  crime  be  doubted,  an  appeal  to  statis- 

the  articles  named :  tics   is   easy ;    and   let  us   take   the   two 

When  we  read  of  the  great  illiteracy  extremes  of  the  period  from  1850  to  1880. 

existing  in   certain  parts  of  the   United  By  the  United  States  census  returns,  for 

States,  we  of  Massachusetts  are  apt  to  1850,  we  find  that  the  total  population  of 

wrap  our  Pharisaic  cloak  about  us  and  Massachusetts  was  994,514  ;  and  the  num- 

silently    breath    the    Pharisee's   prayer,  ber  in  prison  was  1,236;  or  one  prisoner 

But,  to  those  who  look  with  pride  back  to  about  804  of  the  population.     In  1880, 
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the  population  was  1,783,085,  and  there 
were  in  prisons  3,659  ;  or  one  prisoner  to 
487  of  the  population.  In  other  words, 
our  prison  population^  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population^  has  nearly  doub- 
led in  thirty  years. 

To  mention,  briefly,  one  particular  form 
of  change  from  the  old  standards,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  divorces  have  doubled,  in 
proportion  to  marriages,  or  population,  in 
most  of  the  northern  states  within  thirty 
years. 

In  short,  so  far  as  our  observation  ex- 
tends, and  whichever  way  we  turn,  we 
find  positive  indications  of  an  existing 
and  increasing  laxity  in  public  and  pri- 
vate morals,  of  the  weakening  of  the 
moral  sense,  and  the  decline  in  habits  of 
virtue.  The  question  therefore  forces 
itself  upon  all  thinking,  loyal  citizens, 
'*  What  is  the  probable  cause  and  the  pos- 
sible cure  for  this  state  of  things  .^"  I  state 
my  belief  that  the  solution  of  both  parts  of 
the  question  is  to  be  found  in  '*  moral  and 
industrial  education  in  the  family  and  in 
the  school." 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
early  Massachusetts  school  was  its  relig- 
ious and  moral  instruction  ;  and,  tracing 
the  decline  in  this  instruction,  we  see  it 
retained,  until  a  later  day,  in  the  family, 
and  finally  it  was  cast  out  of  the  schools 
and,  largely,  out  of  the  family. 

Jean  Paul  asserts  that  moral  develop- 
ment is  the  only  education^  as  the  intel- 
lectual  is  instruction;  and  Mr.  Spencer 
declares  that  ''this  neglect  of  moral  edu- 
cation is  the  most  glaring  defect  in  our 
programme  of  education." 

The  reputation  of  the  modern  teacher 
depends  alone  upon  his  success  in  culti- 
vating the  intellect,  upon  the  percentage 
of  his  pupils. 

To  ascertain  the  evil  results  of  this  one- 
sided system  of  education,  we  have  not  to 
go  far ;  juvenile  crime  has  increased. 
The  Prison  Commissioners'  report  for  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1880,  shows 
that  "  of  each  one  hundred  convicts  there 


are  forty-Jive    children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.^^ 

We  have  now  come  to  the  practical 
question,  *'  How  are  morals  to  be  taught 
in  our  public  schools?"  I  answer  that,  as 
they  are  secular,  and  relate  to  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  life,  they  can  be  taught  as 
other  sciences  are  taught.  Germany  has 
long  since  answered  this  question.  Mr. 
Rendu  says,  in  his  report  upon  primary 
instruction  in  that  country,  "  The  aim  of 
primary  instruction  is  the  education,  mor- 
al and  religious,  of  the  Nation  by  Chris- 
tianity." Prussian  teachers  are^  by  law^ 
instructed  in  morals  and  religion^  at 
seminaries <^  for  three  years. 

Next,  regarding /«^«^^r/a/ education,  I 
say  it  holds  the  second  place  in  the  per- 
fect curriculum  ;  technical  education  will 
give  to  the  graduates  of  our  public 
schools,  in  place  of  their  present  impoten- 
cy,  a  readiness  and  aptitude  in  the  use  of 
their  hands,  and  a  consequent  power  of 
self-help ;  it  will  develop  the  faculty  of 
observation,  increase  their  knowledge  of 
things  and  processes,  create  industrial 
habits,  develop  mechanical  faculties,  en- 
noble manual  labor,  and  thus  destroy  or 
diminish  a  great  factor  in  the  increase  of 
crime  in  our  commonwealth.  Mr.  Car- 
roll Wright,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Work- 
ing-girls of  Boston,"  declares  that  ''one 
gieat  lack  in  the  lower  grades  of  industry 
is  the  want  of  a  thorough  training  in 
technical  knowledge,  and  of  the  capacity 
for  close  application."  As  to  the  ability 
of  women  to  earn  a  maintenance,  if  prop- 
erly instructed,  he  says,  "There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  industrial  opportuni- 
ties of  women." 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners  we  read,  "  One-half  the 
advantage  of  prison  life  to  youthful 
convicts  is  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
habit  of  industrial  labor. ^^ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rapidly-form- 
ing public  opinion  in  favor  of  industrial 
education  will  also  include  in  its  demand 
that  the  training  in  morals  shall  no  longer 
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be  a  '*  thing  of  doubts  and  guesses  and  readily  see   that   these   corrected   figures 

only  half-admitted  conclusions,"  but  shall  destroy  the  inference   naturally  made  by 

take  the    first  and  highest  place  in  the  Mr.    Stetson  from  the  census.     In  fact, 

school  curriculum,  which  its  practical  im-  there  was  in  1850  one  prisoner  in  424  of 

portance  and  the  public  welfare  require,  the  population.     In  1880  there  was  only 

one,  as  he  says,  to  487  of  the  population. 

Editorial  Note.  So  far  had  Massachusetts   improved  in 

We  have  preferred  to  let  Mr.  Stetson's  these  years, 

statements  stand,  as  he  has  made  them.  The  real  state  of  things  is  bad  enough, 

because  the  general  drift  of  his  argument  but   it    is   not  so   bad    as    Mr.    Stetson 

is  that  with  which  we  all  sympathize.  thought  and  led  his  readers  to  suppose. 

But  we  ought  not  to  print  his  state-  The  precise  experience  of  the  state  of 

ments  without  calling  attention  to  the  fact  Massachusetts  is  probably  similar  to  that 

that  he  has  been  misled,  naturally  enough,  of  most  of  the  other  northern  states.     The 

by  following  the  very  unsatisfactory  guid-  excitement  of  the  war,  the  passions  which 

ance  of  the  old  United  States  Census  of  grew  out  of  it,  the  broken  lives  of  many  of 

1850.     In  the  census  of  1880,  much  more  the  returned  soldiers,  who  found  it  diffi- 

care  was  taken  in  collecting  and  adjust-  cult  to  fall  back  upon  their  own  callings, 

ing  the  Prison  Records.     But  that  of  1850  made  an  enormous  increase  of  crime  in 

is  unreliable  in  these  regards,  as  in  many  the   United    States   following    1865.     In 

other  of  the  matters  outside  the  mere  fig-  one  or  more  of  Mr.   Sanborn's   reports, 

ure«  of  population,  to  which  it  refers.  this  increase  of  crime  has  been  referred  to 

From  the  state  reports,  which  were  and  its  causes  have  been  shown. 
made  with  care  to  the  Legislature  in  But  it  is  gratifying  to  say  that,  after  this 
each  year,  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  the  upward  leap  in  the  amount  of  crime  and 
exact  statement  of  the  number  of  prison-  in  the  figures  which  represent  it,  there  be- 
ers in  Massachusetts  in  1850  and  in  1880.  gan  a  very  great  improvement  in  this 
The  true  figures  are —  matter,  so  that  the  curve  which  indicates 

Jails  and  the  proportion  of  crime  to  the  population 

Houses  of  Correction.      Prisons.           Total.  j«„^^^j«  ««.«:«  .   ««j   u„  ♦u^  «-:.*,-..>«.«  ^^«,-r.> 

i8sa  .         .1.113                   440             1,552  descends  agam ;  and,  by  the  time  we  come 

i88a  ....  1.838                 1,038              2,876  to  1880,  we  are  on  almost  precisely  the 

To  this  last  total  must  be   added  140  figures  which  represented  the  amount  of 

convicts  in  the  "  state  work-house,"  an  crime  in  1850. 

institution   not   founded    in    1850.     This  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  say  that 

gives  a  full  total  of3,oi6  prisoners  in  1880.  the  same  improvement  has  continued  in 

But,  in  the  census  of  1880,  the  census  the  last  five  years.     Mr.  Stetson  had  not 

makers  also  added  in,  properly  enough,  appended  for  his  paper  the  figures  which 

the  inmates  of  the  Boston  House  of  Indus-  sliow  the  number  of  prisoners  in  places  of 

try,  which  is  a  penal   institution.     They  detention  in  1885.     We  can  add  them  to 

had  omitted  them  from  the  census  of  1850.  the  figures  above   from  the  reports  made 

Adding  these   to   both  we  obtain  a  fair  to  the  Legislature  a  year  ago.     They  are 

comparison.     The  whole  number  of  pris-  these  : 

oners  in   1850,  with  the  addition  of  792  grUf  Js^  ofcorr;=ciio„-  :  '.  l  '.  l  ^ 

inmatesof  the  House  of  Industry,  is  2,344.  State  Reformatory 538 

The  number  in  1880,   including  639  in-  state  Work-house  !  !  *.  !  *.  !  !  !  !  !     106 

mates  of  the  same   institution,  is   3,655—  state  Prison  for  Women a8i 

,  -      ^^     ri  fJoston  House  of  Industry 1,230 

and  the  statement  repeated  by  Mr.  btet-  

son  from  the  census  comes  within  four  ^°^^  *"  ^^^^ ^'^^ 

of  the  state  figures.     The    reader  will  This  very  large  number  shows  a  sad  in- 
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crease  from  1880— when  the  total  was 
3,655 .  Here  is  a  sudden  increase  of  i  ,689, 
while  the  population  of  the  state  in- 
creased only  159,056  in  those  years,  a  lit- 
tle less  than  nine  per  cent.  This  increase 
takes  place  in  the  jails,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  in  the  Boston  House  of  Industry. 
It  is  to  be  referred  to  the  changes  made  in 


that  time  in  the  Legislature,  regarding 
the  punishment  of  drunkards  and  liquor- 
sellers.  The  convicts  in  the  women's 
prison  are  281  against  317  in  1880; 
in  the  state  prison  and  reformatory  are 
1,030  against  721  in  1880;  and  in  the 
state  work-house  106  against  140  in  1880. 


GUARDIANSHIP  OF   POOR  CHILDREN  IN   MASSACHUSETTS.* 


To  secure  the  guardianship  and  custody 
of  a  child  is  sometimes  the  only  means  of 
saving  it  from  bad  influences  or  unkind 
treatment.  A  parent  may  be  shown  to 
be  unfit,  and  guardianship  secured  in  the 
quiet  room  of  the  Probate  Court,  without 
a  jury  or  a  crowd  of  listeners,  when  a  case 
could  not  be  made  out  under  the  neglect 
lawf  in  a  criminal  court.  Moreover,  on- 
ly children  under  fourteen  can  be  removed 
under  the  neglect  law.  The  pei-sonal  in- 
terest in  the  individual  child  which  a 
guardian  gives  is  to  be  preferred,  when 
it  can  be  secured,  to  the  more  general 
protection  of  a  public  institution  provided 
by  the  neglect  law. 

The  following  sliitement  has  been  drawn 
up  in  order. to  make  clear,  to  those  who 
hesitate  to  undertake  a  vague  responsibili- 
ty, that  a  guardian  does  not  stand  precise- 
ly in  the  place  of  a  parent  (as  he  would 
if  he  adopted  the  childj)  but  that  he  has 
certain  definite  duties  toward  his  ward. 

The  parents  of  a  child  are  its  natural 
guardians,  and  have  the  custody  of  the 
child's  person,  but  they  cannot  act  in 
matters  relating  to  the  child's  estate.  If 
a  child  acquires  property  by  inheritance 
or  otherwise,  the  appointment  of  a  guar- 
dian is  as  necessary  during  the  life-time  of 
the  parents,  as  aller  their  death.  A  par- 
ent, if  fit,  may  be  appointed  guardian  of 

♦  Public  Statutes,  chapter  139. 
t  Statutes  of  1882,  chapter  181. 
\  Public  Statutes,  chapter  148. 


his  own  child.  Most  guardians  are  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose — to  care  for  prop- 
erty. 

If,  however,  the  Probate  Court  finds 
that  the  parents  of  a  child  are  unfit  (or, 
if  it  finds  one  of  them  unfit,  and  the  other 
files  in  court  his  or  her  consent)  the  Court 
may  order  that  the  guardian  shall  have 
the  custody  of  the  child. 

Support.  The  appointment  of  a  guar- 
dian does  not  relieve  the  parents  of  the 
duty  of  supporting  their  child — nor  is  the 
guardian  bound  to  maintain  it  from  his 
own  means.  If  the  child  has  property, 
it  may  be  used  under  the  approval  of  the 
Probate  Court  to  support  the  child,  and 
the  guardian  is  required  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  the  administration  of  the  estate 
once  a  year,  and  at  other  times  when  re- 
quired by  the  court. 

Custody,  A  guardian  who  is  given 
the  custody  of  a  child  by  the  court,  should 
see  that  the  child  is  well  cared  for,  edu- 
cated properly,  and  placed  under  suitable 
influences.  This  is  his  chief  responsibili- 
ty. He  may  (and  usually  does)  imme- 
diately remove  the  child  from  its  parents, 
and  he  can  place  it  in  any  fit  home,  at 
service,  for  example,  or  in  a  charitable 
institution,  or  a  private  family.  It  is 
possible,  and  sometimes  expedient,  to 
place   the   child   with   its   parents  again 
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after  a  time,  the  power  of  the  guardian  to 
remove  it  at  any  moment  acting  as  an  in- 
centive to  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.     The   parents,  after  the   decree 
of  the  court  has  removed  it  from  their 
custody,  have  no  authority  over  the  child, 
and  the  copy  of  the  decree  held  by  the 
^ardian  will  secure  the  help  of  any  of- 
ficer of  the  law  in  case  of  trouble.      But 
parents  respect  the  action  of  the  Court 
and  rarely  g^ve  the  guardian  any  trouble. 
Duration  of  guardianship.     A  guar- 
dian continues  in  office  until  the  ward  ar- 
rives  at   the   age   of   twenty-one  years, 
unless  the  Probate  Court  allows  him  to 
resign*  his  trust  earlier,  or  removes  him 
as   unsuitable.     The  marriage  of  a  girl 
relieves  the  guardian  of  her  custody.     A 
ward,  arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
does  not  have  the  right  to  nominate  a  new 
guardian ;  if  the  ward  wishes  a  new  ap- 
pointment, he  must  first  petition  the  Court 
for  the  removal  of  the  present  guardian 
and  prove  that  he  is  unfit. 

To  secure  guardianship  and  custody^ 
Inhere  the  parents  are  unfit,  witnesses  are 
needed  to  prove  their  unfitness.  These 
vritnesses  must  be  present  at  the  Court 
'when  the  petition  is  considered,  although, 
if  the  parents  do  not  appear  against  the 
petition,  little  if  any  testimony  beside  that 
of  the  child  is  likely  to  be  required.  The 
Court  in  Boston  sits  on  Mondays  only, 
but  the  Judge  can  be  seen  at  the  Court- 
room, 32  Tremont  street,  nearly  every 
day,  and  kindly  advises  on  matters  before 
the  Court. 

The  agents  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  i  Pember- 
ton  square,  Boston,  will  advise  about  any 
case,  and  aid  in  filling  out  the  petition,  if 
desired ;  or  advice  may  be  asked  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  Room  41,  Charity 
Building,  Chardon  street,  Boston. 

A  blank  form  of  petition  can  be  pro- 


cured without  charge  at  the  Probate  of- 
fices in  the  different  counties  (in  Suffolk 
county,  at  32  Tremont  street,  Boston). 
If  custody  is  desired,  the  words  "and  to 
the  custody  of  said  minor"  must  be  in- 
serted after  "appointed  to  that  trust." 
If.  the  assent  of  the  next  of  kin  is  not  in- 
dorsed upon  the  petition,  the  Court  issues 
a  citationf  to  them,  and  the  petitioner 
must  see  that  a  copy  thereof  is  delivered 
to  each  of  the  next  of  kin  (not  by  mail, 
but  by  the  hand  of  some  person  who  will 
make  affidavit  that  he  has  delivered  it) 
seven  full  days  before  the  day  on  which 
the  Court  will  consider  the  petition ;  or 
he  must  publish  the  citation  once  a  week 
for  three  successive  weeks  in  a  newspa- 
per approved  by  the  Court.  J     The  per- 


sons to  be  notified  are  the  parents,  or,  if 
they  are  dead,  the  grandparents,  and 
adult  brothers  and  sisters ;  if  no  relatives 
of  that  degree,  the  uncles  and  aunts.  The 
citation  notifies  the  next  of  kin  to  appear 
at  the  Court,  to  show  cause,  if  any,  why 
the  petition  for  guardianship  should  not 
be  granted.  If  they  do  not  appear,  the 
Court  will  assume  that  they  assent  to  the 
appointment. 

If  the  minor  is  more  than  fourteen 
years  old,  he  may  nominate  his  guardian 
either  in  the  Court,  or  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  the  city  or  town-clerk,  but 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  person 
nominated  is  not  suitable,  the  Court  will 
reject  him,  and,  if  the  minor  will  not  ap- 
point a  suitable  person,  the  Court  will 
nominate  and  appoint  a  guardian. 

A  guardian  is  required  to  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust,  usu- 
ally to  the  amount  of  $200,  if  there  is  no 
property  ;  a  larger  sum,  if  there  is  proper- 
ty. When  custody  of  a  minor  is  given, 
because  the  parents  are  unfit,  sureties  are 
not  always  required. 

Guardianship  can  be  secured  without 


*  The  resignation  of  a  guardian  is  almost  always  allowed,  and  it  then  rests  with  the  Court  to  appoint  a  new 
guardian, 
t  A  simple  printed  form,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Probate  office, 
t  This  appears  in  the  column  of  Probate  Notices. 
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any  expense,  unless  the  citation  is  pub- 
lished (costing  five  dollars),  or  unless  a 
lawyer  is  employed. 

Temporary  guardianship.  In  order 
to  obtain  immediate  custody  of  a  child 
pending  action  upon  a  petition  for  guar- 
dianship, or  for  the  removal  of  a  guardian, 
the  mayor  may  be  asked  to  apply  to  the 
Probate  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a 
temporary  guardian  .*  Such  action  should 
be  taken  only  in  an  emergency,  and  with 
the  advice  of  legal  counsel. 

To  sum  up,  A  man  or  woman  may 
secure  the  guardianship  of  a  poor  child, 
without  expense  or  undue  publicity,  and 


without  undertaking  any  financial  respon- 
sibility. He  can  resign  the  trust  when  he 
chooses.  His  responsibility  is  a  moral 
one,  and,  while  he  can  transfer  to  others 
the  immediate  care  of  the  child,  he  has 
many  opportunities  of  being  useful  to  his 
ward — for  example,  by  guiding  the  child's 
reading,  helping  it  to  choose  good  com- 
panions, and,  when  old  enough  to  earn, 
encouraging  it  to  save  and  spend  its 
money  well. 

If  you  are  interested  in  some  neglected 
child,  will  you  not  undertake  to  be  its 
guardian?  G. 


PRACTICAL   HINTS  ABOUT   TENEMENT   SANITATION. 

BY  CHAS.  F.  WINGATE,  SANITARY  ENGINEER. 
\A  paper  read  before  the  Women's  Conference  of  New  York,  October  2Sth,  /886^ 


We  have  passed  the  period  of  agitation 
in  sanitary  matters  and  have  come  to  the 
era  of  practical  work.  The  reformer  has 
said  enough  to  show  the  evils  of  tenement 
life.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  sanitary 
engineer  and  physician  to  show  how  to 
combat  them.  '*  How  to  do  it,*'  is  the 
important  and  immediate  question. 

One  day,  during  a  tour  through  the 
East  Side  with  Prof.  Adler,  studying  the 
condition  of  the  tenements,  he  remarked  : 
*'The  solution  of  this  problem  rests  upon 
practical  sanitarians  like  you  ;  when  you 
have  once  decided  what  is  to  be  done,  to 
correct  these  evil  conditions,  the  public 
will  approve  and  will  insist  upon  its  being 
done."  I  fully  recognize  this  fact,  yet  it  is 
with  great  misgivings  that  I  venture,  '*  by 
request,"  to  ofler  a  few  suggestions  in  this 
line. 

It  is  wise  not  to  indulge  too  much  in 
the  passion  for  sweeping  reforms,  or  pro- 
pose too  radical  measures  of  reform.  Let 
us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  admirable  max- 


im of  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  "  How  much 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement that  is  undertaken  in  the  way 
of  reform." 

If  we  calmly  study  the  problem  of  im- 
proving the  houses  of  the  poor  in  cities, 
we  find  that  vast  benefits  may  be  accom- 
plished by  comparatively  small,  but  re- 
peated, efibrts,  and  that  the  amount  of 
radical  changes  is  less  than  is  popularly 
sup|>osed.  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  done 
far  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  Peabody 
trustees,  or  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow,  to  elevate 
the  London  poor ;  and  Miss  Collins  and 
all  her  coadjutors  in  New  York  and 
Boston  have  shown  that  this  is  the  true 
direction  for  practical  beneficial  work. 

The  chief  defects,  in  the  average  tene- 
ments, which  strike  the  visitor  are  dirt, 
disorder,  dampness,  foul  smells,  crowd- 
ing, lack  of  water  and  lack  of  light.  En- 
forced cleanliness  under  a  competent 
housekeeper  would  remove  one-half  of 
these.     A  free  use  of  the  broom,  scrub- 


♦  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and,  in  towns,  the  Selectmen,  have  power  to  make  this  application,  but  in  Boston 
it  saves  delay  to  go  to  the  Mayor. 
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bing  and  whitewash  brush  would  effect 
wonders  and  lead  tenants  to  take  better 
care  of  their  surroundings.  Repairs  of 
small  breaks  ir^  pavement,  stairs,  floor, 
plastering,  etc.,  wonld  further  assist  to 
this  end.  All  this  belongs  by  right  to  the 
landlord  and  should  be  brought  to  his  at- 
tention, and  enforced  either  by  persuasion, 
or  by  threats  of  appealing  to  the  health 
authorities.  Here  the  visitor  can  do 
much  good,  and  a  corps  of  argus-eyed 
women  inspectors  would  eflect  wonders 
in  pointing  out  petty  defects  and  seeing 
that  they  were  corrected. 

The  pure  air  problem  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  solve.  If  out-houses  and  cellars 
and  cesspools,  the  chief  sources  of  foul 
odors,  are  kept  in  order  and  disinfected 
from  time  to  time  ;  if  garbage,  ashes  and 
other  refuse  are  promptly  removed,  and 
if  living-rooms  are  kept  reasonably  clean, 
much  benefit  will  result.  The  average 
tenement  is  so  full  of  cracks  and  leaks 
that  air  circulates  freely — through  doors 
and  windows.  The  cook-stove  is  a  con- 
stant means  of  ventilation.  Flues  and 
light  shafts  are  of  little  utility,  as  the  poor, 
like  the  rich,  fear  cold  draughts  and  seal  all 
openings  tightly. 

In  considering  plans  of  ventilation  for 
tenement-houses,  due  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  fact  that  the  poor  sufl'er  intensely 
from  cold.  They  have  little  clothing, 
■fuel  is  costly,  and  they  are  exposed  to 
constant  cold  draughts.  It  is  rare,  on  the 
bleakest  day  in  winter,  to  find  the  outer 
doors  of  tenements  kept  closed,  and  the 
chilling  draughts  sweep  up  the  stairs,  un- 
der doors  and  through  cracks,  into  every 
room,  causing  great  discomfort  to  their 
inmates.  People  who  live  in  furnished, 
warm  houses,  with  carpeted  floors  and 
with  weather  strips  and  other  means  .of 
maintaining  an  even  temperature,  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  discomfort  and  sufi'er- 
ing  in  a  tenement-house,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  zero.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  poor  bar  out  the  air 
and  close  all  ventilators.     As   has   been 


remarked,  the  instinct  of  humanity  is 
first  to  seek  warmth  rather  than  pure  air, 
and  the  most  perfect  system  of  ventilation 
would  fail  under  such  conditions.  I  am 
inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  sunlight 
and  an  abundance  of  water  are  more  im- 
portant requirements,  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  than  ventilation. 

Visitors  should  try  and  induce  tenants 
to  open  their  windows  every  morning  and 
to  air  their  bedding  in  the  sun  as  long  as 
possible.  They  should  be  iirged  not  to 
clutter  up  their  rooms,  etipecially  sleeping- 
rooms,  with  too  much  furniture,  etc. 
Blankets  should  be  preferred  to  cotton 
coverlets,  as  the  former  can  be  washed, 
while  the  latter  absorb  vapors  and  bodily 
exhalations.  Dark  halls  and  sunless 
rooms  cannot  be  made  light.  Neither 
can  overcrowding  be  dealt  with,  except 
by  authority.  The  presence  of  vermin  is 
an  evil  which  defies  correction  and  makes 
life  unbearable  to  many  thousands.  Per- 
sons subject  to  rheumatism  or  consump- 
tion should  be  advised  to  avoid  basement 
rooms,  and  to  take  those  on  upper  floors 
which  are  sunnier  and  more  airy. 

People  should  be  warned  of  the  danger 
of  spreading  contagion,  especially  whoop- 
ing-cough and  ophthalmia,  by  children 
using  the  same  towel  or  handkerchief. 
Where  sinks  are  found  in  bedrooms,  the 
visitor  should  examine,  if  there  is  a  trap 
under  them,  and  notice  if  that  peculiar 
sound,  *'glug-glug,"  which  denotes  sy- 
phonage  follows  after  the  discharge  of 
water  in  the  sink.  Five  minutes'  inquiry 
at  an}'  intelligent  plumber's  shop  will 
assist  very  much  in  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  sanitary  knowledge  required  for 
pointing  out  these  things. 

If  the  poor  could  be  led  to  get  rid  of 
their  dread  of  cold  water,  and  be  induced 
to  wash  themselves  and  their  children 
occasionally  all  over,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous. But,  in  their  small,  cramped 
rooms,  bathing  is  diflicult  from  the  lack 
of  privacy,  and  personal  cleanliness  is  a 
rare  virtue. 
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The  "  Seventh  Annual  Report"  of  the 
Associated  Chanties  of  Boston  has  been 
issued,  filled  with  most  interesting  statis- 
tics, which  our  space  does  not  allow  us 
to  publish.  We  cannot,  however,  do 
better  for  our  readers  than  state  the 
objects  of  this  society  as  given  in  their 
report. 

The  Objects  of  This  Society  Are  : 

To  secure  the  concurrent  and  harmoni- 
ous action  of  the  different  charities  in  Bos- 
ton, in  order 

To  raise  the  needy  above  the  need  of 
relief,  prevent  begging  and  imposition, 
and  diminish  pauperism. 

To  encourage  thrift,  self-dependence 
and  industry  through  friendly  intercourse, 
advice  and  sympathy,  and  to  aid  the  poor 
to  help  themselves. 

To  prevent  children  from  growing  up 
as  paupers. 

To  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

And,  to  accomplish  these  objects,  it  is 
designed — 

1.  To  provide  that  the  case  of  every 
applicant  for  relief  shall  be  thoroughly 
investigated. 

2.  To  place  the  results  of  such  inves- 
tigation at  the  disposal  of  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  of  charitable  societies  and 
agencies,  and  of  private  persons  of  be- 
nevolence. 

3.  To  obtain  employment,  if  possible  ; 
if  not,  to  obtain,  so  far  as  necessary, 
suitable  assistance  for  every  deserving  ap- 
plicant, from  public  authorities,  charitable 
agencies,  or  benevolent  individuals. 

4.  To  make  all  relief,  either  by  alms 
or  charitable  work,  conditional  upon  good 
conduct  and  progress. 

5.  To  send  to  each  poor  family,  under 
the  advice  of  a  district  conference,  a 
friendly  visitor. 

6.  To  hold  public  meetings  and  print 
papers  for  distribution. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples are  personal  work  and  judicious 
assistance — not  relief,  but  assistance  to  re- 
lieve themselves. 

The  report  of  the   Overseers  of  the 


Poor,  acting  with  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, shows  the  number  of  families  aided 
this  year  was  sixteen  per  cent  less  than  last 
year  and  the  amount  of  relief  was  re- 
duced ten  per  cent. 

The  abolition  of  public  doles  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  will  force  those 
classes  who  can  take  care  of  themselves 
to  do  so,  and  the  comparatively  small 
number  who  really  need  assistance  will 
be  aided  by  societies  organized  for  this 
special  service.  Every  thoughtful  per- 
son must  know  that  **  aid  from  the  public 
funds  makes  its  recipients  paupers  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  and  tends  to  create  a  feel- 
ing that  relief  is  theirs  by  right." 

The  directors  call  for  more  private  in- 
terest and  benevolence — more  personal 
relation  between  kind-hearted  benevolent 
individuals  and  the  suffering  poor.  Sym- 
pathy and  interest  must  go  hand  and  hand 
with  alms.  They  will  reduce  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  largely.  They  will  create 
self-respect  instead  of  degradation — in- 
spire a  desire  "  to  be  somebody,"  instead 
of  helping  to  pauperism. 

The  wood-yard  for  men  has  proved  a 
most  decided  success.  On  a  smaller 
scale,  housework  for  women  has  been 
carried  on  at  Trinity  House.  There  is 
need  of  a  larger  institution  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  women.  Applicants  for 
aid,  on  many  accounts,  fall  oflT  when  set 
to  work,  and  a  great  reform  will  be  ef- 
fected when  women  can  be  employed  in 
like  manner. 

One  of  the  most  diffficult  charities  to 
regulate  is  that  which  deals  with  begging 
and  peddling  children.  These  are  most- 
ly the  children  of  foreigners,  taught  from 
their  earliest  infancy  to  appeal  in  every 
possibie  way  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
public.  As  the  law  now  stands,  children 
who  peddle  can  only  be  taken  into  court 
and  punished  by  fine,  or  as  vagrants  if 
they  beg.  No  punishment  can  be  visited 
upon  the  really  guilty  parents.  An 
amendment  of  the  ''  neglect  law"  failed, 
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from  being  misunderstood  by  the  people,  The  Associated  Charities  are  doing  a 
who  believed  it  to  be  a  law  to  punish  the  needed,  and,  we  may  say,  successful  work, 
children  and  not  to /r<7/^c/ them.  If  the  though  a  slow  one.  The  directors  are 
-parent  persists,  after  notification,  the  law  earnest,  conscientious  people  and  are  aid- 
should  give  the  judge  power  to  take  away  ed  by  sympathy  and  help  of  the  public, 
the  child,  place  him  in  the  care  of  the  di-  They  note,  with  a  little  pardonable  pride, 
rectors  of  a  public  institution  and  punish  that  when  only  organized  four  years, 
the  guilty  parent.  Mr.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Glasgow 
Among  the  statistics  we  find  a  most  Charity  Organization  Society,  a  business 
important  one ;  namely,  tlie  increase  of  man,  one  of  the  leading  ofilicers  of  the 
families  in  which  the  use  of  intoxicating  Cunard  Company,  said,  at  a  public  meet- 
drinks  is  one  of  the  causes,  direct  or  indi-  ing  in  London,  that  he  had  visited  the 
rect,  of  poverty.  One  hundred  and  sixty-  Bureau  of  Charity  in  Boston,  andconsid- 
two  more  families  under  this  head  applied  ered  its  system  the  most  perfect  as  regard- 
for  aid  this  year  than  last,  or  nine  per  cent  ed  charity  that  existed.  Tn  the  years 
more.  This  statement  calls  loudly  for  since  then,  they  have  steadily  gone  forward 
help  in  the  temperance  cause.  in  the  work,  with  most  excellent  result. 


BARTY,   THE   LITTLE   VAGABOND. 

BY    MISS    ANNE    WALES   ABBOT. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Meanwhile  the  lonely  child,  in  his  fragrant  nest  in  the  dark  barn,  lay  wide  awake, 
thinking:  How  carefully  his  companion  for  the  day  had  been  doing  his  father's 
will,  so  far  as  he  knew  it,  with  no  eye  upon  him  !  How  sweet  were  the  softened  tones 
of  his  voice,  speaking  to  sister  and  mother  !  What  was  most  wonderful  in  him,  and 
contrary  to  all  his  exp)erience  of  high-bred  boys,  was  the  perfect  courtesy  shown  to 
himself.  Not  the  cold,  gentlemanly  airs  that  make  you  feel  looked  down  upon ! 
How  delighted  Gray  was  to  see  his  mother  come  down  her  favorite  path  !  How  she 
praised  it,  and  kissed  his  little  hands,  red  and  almost  blistered ! 

He  was  glad  to  find  tears  running  down  his  face.  He  thought  better  of  himself 
in  his  softened  mood.  Careless  what  became  of  him,  he  had  felt  as  if  he  was  turn- 
ing to  stone.  He  had  carried  about  a  dumb,  hard  sorrow,  deep  down,  far  too  deep 
for  tears  !  It  was  an  utter  hopelessness  ;  it  kept  him  from  looking  for  comfort,  for 
help,  even  to  the  One  Friend,  ever  near. 

The  melancholy  evening  music  of  the  frogs  and  crickets,  and  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  among  the  trees,  carried  his  thoughts  back  to  his  earliest  home  in  the  woods. 
How  he  used  to  climb  over  the  wall  and  run  for  the  river-bank  !  How  he  used  to 
laugh  and  do  his  speedy  utmost,  when  he  saw  his  mother  in  full  chase !  Oh,  she 
had  red  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  then !  How  he  was  kissed  and  squeezed  when 
caught !  How  afraid  she  was  he  would  be  lost  or  drowned  !  The  runaway  that 
he  was,  even  then  !     So  fond  of  his  liberty  ! 

He  thought  of  the  cavern-like  logging-camp.  He  heard  again  the  sound  of  the 
ax,  and  the  crashing  fall  of  the  tall  birch  trees  !  How  he  had  cringed  lest  one  should 
fall  on  him,  but  no  harm  could  come  to  him,  standing  close  to  his  dear  father !  And 
how  they  had  laughed  to  see  the  young  oxen  try  to  run  oft' with  the  sled  I — the  sudden 
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check  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  \owg  rope  tether,  at  full  speed,  would  nearly 
twitch  them  oft'  their  legs. 

What  a  sad  day  to  remember,  when  his  uncle  was  brought  home  to  his  sister,  dying 
of  a  hurt  got  in  starting  a  jam  of  logs  in  the  river  I  It  was  his  mother  that  coaxed' 
his  father  away  from  the  dangerous  work,  and  made  him,  with  poor  uncle's  money, 
buy  a  baggage  express  and  horses.  The  long,  slow  journey  in  the  new  wagon  ;  the 
load  with  the  currant  bushes  and  peonies  on  top ;  the  cat  in  a  bag  in  mother's  lap ; 
Rover  following  after ;  himself,  at  last,  asleep  under  the  seat  on  blankets,  and  wak- 
ing in  the  great  barn  that  had  a  hole  in  the  door  for  puss  to  go  in  and  out.  Oh,  the 
currant  bushes,  they  lived  and  grew  ;  the  peonies,  they  bloomed  red  and  splendid  ; 
the  cat  got  contented  ;  Rover,  he  guarded  the  wagon  and  the  packages  like  a  lion — all 
did  well— all  but  Barty  Wheelock  !     All  but  Barty  ! 

Poor  mother !  Better  had  she  let  him  get  lost  in  the  woods  !  Better  had  he  been 
drowned  in  that  swift  river  !  Barty  Wheelock  went  wrong  ;  got  with  bad  boys  after 
poor  father  was  gone  !  What  a  mistake  for  poor,  dear  motlier  to  let  Martin  Wheel- 
ock have  the  business,  and  then  to  marry  him  for  help  to  bring  up  her  wild  boy,  that 
was  growing  saucy,  that  would  not  mind,  that  played  truant !  ''  And  now  that  bad 
man  has  got  all  that  was  my  poor,  dead  mother's,  all  that  was  my  good  father's — is 
driving  and  beating  his  dear,  own  horses — his  wife  wearing  poor  mother's  own  clothes, 
her  very  bonnet !  Her  big,  cruel  boys  sitting  around  our  old  table  ! — No  wonder  I 
ran  away  !  They  drove  me,  they  shoved  me  out !  Oh,  if  my  mother  could  come  back 
to  life,  how  I  would  work  for  her,  care  for  her,  as  Gray  would  for  his  mother  !  I  be- 
lieve I  would  have  been  willing  to  die  for  her,  if  it  would  have  driven  that  man  out 
and  away  as  he  has  driven  me !  " 

Hark  !     A  kicking  and  stamping  in  the  stable  !     ,- 

Horse  thieves.^     Harness  stealers .'^     How  could  they  get  in ? 

Was  Barty  scared  ?  Not  he.  It  takes  more  than  noise  to  frighten  a  boy  used  to 
hard  knocks.  He  was  rather  pleasantly  excited,  planning  to  drop  out  of  the  window 
and  rouse  the  house.  Tom  would  clap  him  on  the  back — any  little  cur  dog,  though, 
might  have  done  as  well. 

All  was  still,  presently.  But  a  little  hope  of  being  of  use  had  made  him  less  mis- 
erable. If  he  could  but  stay  here !  Was  it  not  a  prayer,  the  strong  wish  that  it 
might  be  given  to  him  that  he  might  live  close  to  this  boy  whom  he  felt  drawn  to 
love ;  might  grow  to  be  like  him,  to  be  valued  by  him  } 

He  fell  asleep.  Still  unquiet,  he  dreamed  the  much-dreaded  winter  had  come  and 
he  was  lying  in  the  snow,  freezing  stift'  and  stark,  as  his  father  had  done  one  night 
on  his  wagon.  He  saw  him,  in  his  dream,  come  gliding  by,  his  beard  white  with 
frost — no  word,  no  look  for  his  son.     In  the  striiggle  to  cry  out,  he  waked. 

He  Lay  thinking  of  that  good  father,  fit  to  die  and  go  to  heaven,  if  ever  a  faithful, 
kind,  honest  life  could  bring  any  one  there.  And  could  he  ever  go  to  him.?  A 
dreamless  sleep  fell  at  last  upon  the  poor  waif.  Pussy's  rough  tongue  upon  his 
cheek  waked  him  early  to  hear  a  heavy  rain  beating  upon  the  roof  overhead. 

To  Graham,  the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  the  piazza  and  window  panes  was  mu- 
sic that  morning.  *'  I  am  sure  of  Dick  for  to-day,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  while 
dressing  with  all  despatch  he  turned  over  the  subject  of  wages  in  his  mind.  He  must 
contrive  to  get  some  of  the  pent-u])  treasure  in  his  pocket-book  into  his  workman's 
pocket,  anyway. 

lie  was  going  down  two  stairs  at  a  jmnp.  when  he  heard  a  voice,  just  above  a 
whisper,  that  arrested  him.     "•  Hush  I  Mary  is  asleep  !     Come  here."     He  squirmed 
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a  moment,  then  ran  on  tiptoe  to  whisper,  "  Mamma,  please  don't  hinder  me  ;  I  want 
to  head  off  Dick." 

'*  To  see  about  his  breakfast?     Go,  then.     Come  directly  back,  mind." 

Graham  ran  bare-headed  in  the  rain  to  the  barn.     Tom  said  the  lad  was  gone. 

*'  Gone  !  "  screamed  Gray,  angrily.    *'  Gone  !  " 

*'  As  if  I  took  and  drove  him  off! .  I  did  not !  So  you  need  not  bite  my  head  off 
this  time,"  growled  Tom. 

Gray  was  returning  sadly  to  the  house,  the  rain  running  down  his  face  like  tears, 
when,  happening  to  cast  a  glance  under  the  corn-barn,  there  he  espied  his  new  friend, 
lying  on  his  stomach,  eating  a  raw  turnip. 

'*  HuUoa,  Dick  !     I  hire  you  !     Do  you  hear?  " 

The  boy  nodded. 

*'  And  of  course  you  come  in  to  your  breakfast." 

Dick  went  on  with  the  tuniip.     It  was  plain  he  liked  it. 

*' Horrid!  Fit  for  pigs,"  remonstrated  Graham,  "and  yet  it  looks  white  and 
nice,  so  I  should  rather  like  a  taste,  only  mamma  would  be  sure  to  object  that  it 
would  give  me — um — need  of  peppermint." 

Mamma  was  less  horror-struck  than  he  expected.  To  be  sure,  she  could  not  ap- 
prove of  a  cold,  hard  turnip  for  a  breakfast !  It  might  not  be  more  indigestible  than 
a  hard  apple,  however.  Gray  might  try  a  slice  or  two,  chewing  it  well  if  he  cared  to 
swallow  it. 

**  Would  you  like  a  delicate  slice,  mamma?  " 

*'  Perhaps  so ;  it  is  not  disagreeable,  if  I  remember  right." 

'*  I  like  you  !  Mrs.  Cunningham,  she  is  always  sha'n'ting  and  don'ting  the  boys, 
and  often  there  is  no  need." 

"Indeed?  Suppose,  when  allowed  a  slice,  they  would  bolt  a  whole  ruta-baga? 
I  can  trust  my  boy ;  I  give  him  an  inch  and  he'll  not  take  an  ell." 

'*  L  what?  I  am  going  to  father  about  my  workman.  May  I,  to  settle  what  to 
pay  him?" 

**  No ;  he  is  behindhand  this  morning." 

**  I  suppose  I  should  bother,  if  he's  shaving.  Oh  !  Ah !  Bah !  But  I'll  be 
patient." 

*'  Graham,  you're  a  dear !  "  said  his  mother,  taking  his  chin  in  her  hand  and  kiss- 
ing him.  ^^V\\  let  you — oh,  here  he  comes,  so  run  tell  cook  to  put  in  the  eggs  and 
toast  her  bread." 

*' Wages?  Pooh,  pooh  ! "  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  between  hasty  mouthfuls.  '*You 
may  keep  your  boy  at  present,  unless  mamma  seriously  objects?  No?  Well,  don't 
you  put  it  into  his  head  you  are  going  to  pay  him  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company  in 
the  attic  or  the  shed." 

Gray  was  so  disappointed  he  could  not  eat  his  breakfast.  Giving  outright  a  share 
of  his  cash,  that  claimed  thanks  ;  he  had  an  instinct  that  the  independence  of  the  lad 
would  be  wounded  ;  he  was  no  beggar.  And  so  in  need,  so  ragged  !  After  all,  it 
was  not  much  to  have  an  allowance,  if  one  must  not  do  as  one  had  a  mind  to 
with  it! 

Mary  was  brought  to  table,  and  her  bright  little  eyes  saw  the  tear  that  dropped  into 
Gray's  mug  as  he  raised  it  to  his  quivering  lips. 

"  Buddsr's  kying!"  To  her  incessant  prattle  nobody  attended.  Gray  got  the 
better  of  his  grief,  presently,  and  felt  happy  that,  the  car  being  late,  his  father  had 
time  to  look  into  the  garden. 

'*Neat  work,  I  declare — much  better  than  boys'  work  usually  is.     I  am  indebted 
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for  such  wages  as  a  farmer  would  give  ;  you  have  earned  it.  Smart  boy,  that ;  so  is 
mine." 

The  proud  boy,  though  burning  to  tell  Dick,  ran  first  to  his  mother,  who  was 
washing  her  cups.  She  did  not  cry,  "  Run,  run  away  ;  I'm  busy  now,"  but,  "  Here's 
a  boy  to  count  my  spoons,  and  put  them  away  for  me." 

She  readily  comprehended  that  Gray's  joy  was  not  from  his  personal  benefit  in  the 
wages  ;  no,  not  that ! 

*'  But  Dick,  mamma,  is  so  shabby  !  " 

"  A  little  beyond  that,  indeed  !  "  laughed  mamma.  '*  I  could  pick  him  up  a  de- 
cent suit,  if  your  things  were  large  enough.  Get  me  that  outside  coat  that  you  do 
not  wear." 

*'  That  I  tore  on  the  picket  fence?     I  know." 

He  came  back  inside  of  it,  buttoned  up,  the  collar  resting  on  top  of  his  head,  so  he 
looked  like  a  headless  man.  Dick  was  called,  and  tried  it  on  over  his  dirty  flannel 
shirt.  Sleeves  too  short ;  seams  to  be  letout.  Cut  short,  a  jacket  might  be  made 
of  it. 

'*  It  will  take  part  of  yesterday's  wages,  Dick,  to  pay  the  tailoress,"  said  shrewd 
mamma,  to  save  his  pride. 

*'  Slick !  "  remarked  Dick.     *'  All  right,  ma'am." 

"  No  ;  take  mine,  do,  mamma." 

*'  Perhaps  ;  we  may  need  yours,  too.     We'll  see  !  " 

"  It  makes  my  stomach  warm  to  think  of  it,"  said  Gray,  patting  his  chest.  Barty 
looked  at  him  with  his  soul  in  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Gray's  work-bench  under  the  sky-light  was  furnished  with  toy  tools  alone.  No 
amount  of  ingenuity  or  practice  ever  produced  any  satisfactory  result  there.  Gray 
began  to  gnaw  away  upon  a  bit  of  board,  as  Dick  pulled  about  the  materials  with  a 
business  phiz. 

*'  Plenty  of  stuff,  plannin'  not  to  cut  to  waste.  Oh,  give  me  holt !  You  are  no  dab- 
ster, Isee.  Oh,  my  !  What's  this  'ere  for?  a  sor !  Might  as  well  try  to  bite  off  a 
stick  as  sor  it  with  this.     I  see  a  han'  saw  in  the  tool-house  ;  I'll  get  it." 

''  Ask  Tom,  then." 

Gray  looked  as  if  he  had  bitten  an  unripe  damson,  hearing  his  neighbors,  the  Cun- 
ninghams, tramping  up  the  stairs  as  Dick  ran  down. 

*'  Hulloa,  Hen  !  Hulloa,  Chubby  !  Bubby,  let  me  help  you  off  with  your  coat ; 
no  school  to-day,  eh  ?  " 

"  Plaguey  dark  ;  there  ought  to  be  dormer  windows,"  was  Henry's  polite  greeting. 
**  Where  did  that  scarecrow  come  from  I  met,  hey?" 

"  I  am  building  a  rabbit  hutch.     He's  my  workman." 

* 'Workman ! "  sneered  Henry.  Gray  winced.  A  generous  boy  feels  a  sneer 
more  than  a  cuff.  It  cannot  be  repaid  in  kind  by  a  gentleman.  He  could  only  hope 
Dick  would  prove  a  workman,  indeed  ;  too  real  an  adept  for  ridicule. 

"  Should  think  you  were  building  a  church — so  much  timber  !  "  with  a  superior 
air. 

Gray  modestly  hoped  it  would  soon  have  rabbit  tenants. 

**  Pooh  !     Who  ever  heard  of  keeping  them  in  a  garret?  " 
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Gray,  with  good  temper,  asked  who  was  going  to  do  it. 

*^  How  silly  to  make  your  box  up  here,  and  have  to  lug  it  down  three  flights  I 
That's  you,  out  and  out !     Hi,  he,  he !  " 

"Shut  up — ^you'd  better !  "  said  a  loud,  bold  voice.  Henry  started,  and  turned  to 
•ce  only  a  fellow  half  a  head  shorter  than  himself,  and  ragged  at  that.  Dick  paid  na 
regard  to  his  ang^  bullying,  and  a  variety  of  insulting  names.  He  was  measuring, 
and  calling  for  orders. 

*' Say,  about  so  long?     Or " 

"  Won't  that  be  rather  large?  "  suggested  Gray. 

''  That  depends  on  w'ether  you  put  it  together  here,  or  w'ere  it's  a-going  to  be." 
"  In  the  yard,  of  course,"  said  Gray,  with  a  glance  at  Henry. 
'*  Got  any  hinges?     No?     An  old  shoe  will  do." 

**  *  An  old  shew  '11  dew ! '  reminds  me  of  a  man  wanting  to  buy  butter.  '  Have 
not  got  any,"  says  the  shop-man,  *  but  I've  excellent  quills.'  " 

**  Comical,  but  not  to  the  p'int,  as  I  see,". said  Dick,  laughing  heartily.  "  Leather 
hinges  will  answer,  you  know,  on  a  pinch." 

Henry,  looking  down  on  Dick's  rags  and  grinning,  said^  "  I  did  not  address  my- 
self to  you,  sir !  "  Again  he  critically  examined  Dick's  apparel,  making  a  face  at  it 
tfiat  set  Chubby  and  Bubby  laughing.  This  made  Graham  red,  but  Dick  returned 
the  grin  without  a  blush. 

"  A  pity,  isn't  it,  that  he  has  not  some  good  clothes,"  said  Graham.  "  But  what 
makes  a  gentleman  is  not  clothes — no,  nor  money  either." 

"  Oftentimes  the  shell's  worth  more'n  the  kernel,"  coolly  remarked  Dick,  and  then- 
Henry  had  a  heightened  color. 

Gray  ran  down  to  his  mother  to  suggest  that  Mrs.  Cunningham  might  be  asked  to- 
give  some  of  Henry's  old  clothes  to  Dick.  Henry  was  called  down.  He  was  out  of 
humor,  and  said  his  outgrown  things  were  too  good  for  a  ragamuffin  ;  his  worn  ones 
be  kept  for  fishing  or  camping-out  use.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  certain  something  could 
be  found,  if  he  chose  to  do  anything  about  it.  Gray  ran  off,  but  overheard  his  moth- 
er's voice  saying  to  Henry,  ''Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

Overtaking  Gray,  Henry  said  he  believed  there  was  a  pair  of  thick  trousers,  too 
short  for  his  use,  and,  if  the  boy  would  not  be  such  a  saucy  cub,  he  should  send  them 
to  him.  There  was  small  chance  of  this,  as  he  went  on  endeavoring  to  provoke 
Dick.  He  was  too  busy  to  mind  it  for  a  while.  Then,  suddenly,  his  cool  good- 
humor  gave  way  ;  he  dropped  his  saw  and  doubled  up  his  fists,  saying  in  a  loud  tone, 
that  made  Chubby  and  Bubby  jump,  *'  Why  can't  you  let  me  be?  I  think  quar- 
ling's  better  let  alone  before  it's  begun  with,  but  I  let  you  know  I'm  as  strong  as 
what  you  be,  for  all  your  long  shanks,  and  if  I  do  grapple  ye  I'll  spoil  your  handsom  e 
mug— dam  ye  !  "     Graham  was  aghast ! 

Henry  backed  away,  saying  that  he  should  take  his  little  brothers  out  of  hearing, 
since  swearing  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  Gray's  workman.  Chubby  was- 
miwilling  to  abandon  a  trunk  he  was  bestriding,  and  asked  Gray's  opinion  whether 
**  dam  "  was  real  swearing. 

"  I  suppose  so,  the  way  he  meant  it,"  answered  Graham,  sorrowfully.  Dick  went 
back  to  his  sawing. 

"  I  don't  think  tho,"  said  Bubby.     ''  Father  whipth  Hen  for  thwearing.     But  he 
Ictth  him  thay  darn." 
Henry  went  off,  leaving  the  children  to  follow  or  not,  as  they  chose,  and  desired 
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Gray  to  go  down  with  them,  to  put  on  coats  and  rubbers,  and  let  them  out  at  the  yard 
gate,  under  an  umbrella,  if  they  stayed.  Gray  politely  sfccompanied  his  guest  down 
the  three  flights,  but  they  parted  without  a  word.  As  Gray  stood  at  the  open  door, 
a  man,  who  was  passing  by,  called  to  him  that  the  young  rabbits  were  ready  for  him, 
and  he  would  tell  him  how  to  take  care  of  them.  So  there  was  a  chat  in  the  vesti- 
bule so  long  and  so  interesting  that  Gray  forgot  all  about  the  questionable  word  that, 
certainly,  as  used  by  Dick,  did  not  mean  mend. 

Meanwhile,  Chubby  and  Bubby  stood  gazing  at  Dick,  sitting  still  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands.  Rather  pitiful,  but  more  puzzled,  they  whispered  very  audibly, 
as  children  do,  '*  Did  Henry  hit  him,  I  wonder.?'*  *'  Has  he  the  earache?  "  "  Has 
he  a  loose  tooth  to  come  out  ?  " 

Dick  said,  without  uncovering  his  face, ''  Well,  I  have  got  a  pesky  grinder  I  tried 
to  pull  out  .with  the  screw-driver.  It  has  ached,  off  and  on,  the  best  part  of  a  week. 
But  what  o'  that!  You  would  not  catch  this  child  swabbing  his  eyes  for  pain — the 
worst  kind  !     I  am  no  cry-baby  !     That's 'been  beat  out  of  me,  and  Tm  glad  on't." 

'*  Feelings  hurt?  "  asked  Leonard,  otherwise  Chubby,  seeing  a  glittering  tear-drop. 

*' No;,  they 're  took  out  o'  me,  too.  What  do  I  care  for  such  fellows  as  him ! 
Without  he  lays  hands  on  to  me  ;  then — wellr— he'd  better  look  out." 

Gray,  at  last,  came  up,  and  finding  the  boys  jouncing  on  certain  old,  low  lounges, 
nearly  as  broad  as  a  bed,  he  ran  to  pull  them  off.  They  sat  respectfully  on  the  very 
edge,  while  he  showed  them  the  Job's-patience  patchwork  on  the  pillow,  perhaps  a 
hundred  years  old. 

Dick  had  returned  to  his  work.  It  was  only  when  Gray  dismissed  them,  duly 
cloaked  and  shod,  that  Leonard  remembered  to  tell  him  Dick  had  been  crying. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

**  My  dear  father,  I  have  a  confession  to  make,"  said  the  boy  astride  of  the  parental 
knee  that  night.  *'  I  have  disobeyed.  But  it  is  not  down  on  the  list.  For  it  was 
pure  forgetting,  that's  all." 

''  What  business  have  you  to  forget  a  command?     Eh ?" 

"  Why,  you  will  allow  that  if  I  did  not  think,  1  could  not  think." 

*' I  shall  not  excuse  you  on  that  ground,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  sternly.  "  How- 
ever, it  will  make  a  diflerence  if  it  is  not  an  important  matter." 

"  I  don't  know  if  it  is.  Mamma  was  to  be  judge.  I  forgot  that,  too.  Dick,  he 
said — um — Mr.  Cunningham,  he  said — um — Chubby  said — Oh,  dear,  I  must  tell  the 
whole  story ! " 

Gray  was  getting  to  love  Dick,  so  he  was  hardly  fair  to  Henry  in  his  account.  He 
stopped  in  confusion,  feeling  his  father's  fingers  gently  pinching  his  cheeks  and  his 
nose.     It  was  the  old  signal,  ''  Take  Care  !  " 

**I  told  as  tnie  as  I  could;  I  am  so  angry  still  with  Henry."  A  pinch  on  the 
chin.     '*  I  ought  not  to  run  him  down,  I  know.     He's  not  so  bad  !  " 

''  Go  on." 

*'  When  Chubby  told  me  Dick  had  been  crying,  I  went  up  and  put  my  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  asked  could  I  do  anything  for  him." 

''Right." 

*'  Unless  I  could  rub  out  the  past,  he  said,  I  could  not  help  him  ;  he  is  unhappy 
all  the  time.  He  had  a  good  mother.  She  is  dead  and  gone.  So  he  cannot  tell  her 
he  is  sorry  for  disobeying  her,  and  going  wrongs"    " 
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'*  I  suppose  his  mother  told  him  tt)    go  right  away  from  boys  who .     Eh, 

Graham?" 

Gray  was  struck  with  conviction.  He  flung  himself  on  his  father's  breast,  crying, 
"  Oh,  if  yon  were  dead  and  could  never  forgive  me  !  " 

"  There,  there  !  Stop  your  sobs.  Wipe  your  eyes.  I  forgive  you  with  all  my 
heart,  my  dear  child,"  said  his  father,  quite  melted,  and  hugging  him  fondly.  '*  You 
mean  well,  very  well.     Has  your  boy  given  you  his  name  yet.'*" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Go,  call  him,  if  he  has  not  gone  up  to  bed." 

^^Uptobed.?" 

"  Your  mother  has  made  him  a  nest  on  your  great-grandmother's  sofa.  Are  you 
glad?  I  feel  as  if  the  dear,  kind  old  face  would  appear  to  him,  with  the  crimped 
cap-border  and  spare,  white  locks,  and  bless  him." 

*'  Will  it,  really  ?     Your  grandma " 

"  Oh,  you  literal  fellow  !  " 

*'  Of  course  it  can't !     But  I  saw  it  so  plain  a^-you  spoke  it  seemed  real." 

Dick  was  overtaken  on  the  winding-stairs  going  up  to  bed  in  the  dark.  He  did 
not  want  any  light.  He  was  sincerely  admired  by  Gray,  ^ince  no  inducement  would 
have  taken  him  into  the  attic  alone  in  the  evening,  even  with  a  candle !  There  was 
such  a  cavernous  depth,  where  objects  were  but  vaguely  seen. 

But  courageous  Dick  was  scared  at  the  summons  to  the  lawyer's  presence.  The 
law  was  a  nightmare,  a  shapeless  phantom  to  him,  just  as  the  dimly-seen  things  in 
the  attic  were  bogles  to  Graham. 

Mr.Hamilton  saw  that  his  eyes  looked  wild,  as  he  came  and  stood  in  front  of  him. 
The  disconsolate  hang  of  the  under  lip  touched  the  good  man's  he^rt; 

'*  Sit  down,  my  lad,"  he  said.     '*  Graham,  bring  him  a  chair." 

Gray  sprang  to  bring  one,  and  sat  down  on  it  with  him.  This  little  kindness  was 
cheering  ;  it  was  his  comrade  giving  him  countenance. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  kept  in  mind  my  charge  to  you  not  to  let  Gray  hear  any 
bad  words,"  began  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"Sir,  I'd  be  glad  to  bite  out  my  tongue  It  has  lost  me  one  good  friend  who  would 
ha'  been  a  mother  to  me ;  and  a  good  home,  besides,  where  I  wasn't  took  in  charity, 
but  as  a  child.  Once  I  heerd  about  a  slave  that  had  a  padlock  put  through  her  tongue. 
I'd  thank  the  cruel  master  to  put  one  through  mine  !  Bad  talk  sticks  like  the — like 
pitch.  I've  heerd  it  too  much.  I  begun  with  it  before  I  knowed  my  right  hand 
from  my  left."  Here  Barty  stood  up,  and  made  vehement  gestures  with  both  hands. 
"  I  caught  it  as  easy  as  you  catch  sore  eyes — the  kind  you  can't  jest  see  'em, 
without  getting 'em  yourself.  Now  it's  going  to  turn  me  out  of  here,  which  is  like  to 
heaven  !  Oh,  sir,  if  you  would  have  patience  !  I'm  an  orphan,  'thout  a  friend  to  take 
my  part.  My  heart's  broke,  seeing  your  son  so  happy  with  his  mother,  and  so  good 
to  her !  But  still  I  want  to  see  it.  It  does  me  good,  though  I'm  heart-hungry. 
Heart-hungry  and  heart-sick!  Don't  send  me  from  you,  sir,  leastways  till  I 
get  a  place.  Coming  on  o'  winter,  and  see  my  clo'se !  I  fear  the  cold.  Why 
wouldn't  I,  when  it  killed  my  father,  a  strong  man,  like  a  plant  in  a  frosty  night. 
He  died — I  wish  I  might — all  unbeknownst,  like  one  falling  asleep  !  But  I'm  not  fit 
to  die.     I'm  afraid.     I  aint  no  Christian,  to  speak  of." 

Gray's  eager,  appealing  eyes  did  not  get  a  glance  at  his  mother's  face ;  she  had 
turned  it  hastily  away,  and  hisfjrther  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  '  Barty.sat 
down  again,  and  his  friend  got  hold  of  his  hand. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  explained  that  he,  in  calling  for  him,  had  a  very  different  object 
from  dismission,  or  even  rebuke.  As  a  friend,  he  advised  him  to  be  called  by  his  real 
name. 

'*  Can  you  not  trust  us?  We  trust  you  a  little ;  Mrs.  Hamilton  thinks  a  good  deal ! 
It  goes  against  man  or  boy  to  have  an  alias ^  as  if  ashamed  of  his  name." 

"  I've  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  ;  I  haint  done  nothing  to  disgrace  my  father's  hon- 
est name,  wrhatever's  laid  to  me  by  a  thief  and  a  liar,  I  let  you  know,"  said  Barty, 
springing  up  upon  his  feet.  ^'  The  good  that  had  the  name  afore  me  are  in  their 
graves,  and  I  am  lonesome,  left  sharing  it  with  a  drunkard  and  a  cheat,  who  has 
gpven  me  a  shirt  full  of  sore  bones,  many  a  time.  It  is  not  that  I  keep  dark  for ;  it's 
fear  of  states-prison,  for  there  is  no  proof  of  my  innocence,  no  one  to  stand  up  for 
me.  Police  hates  boys  ;  they  claps  'em  right  in  among  the  worst  offenders,  to  learn 
the  worst  kind  of  trade  of  *em — to  hate  the  good  that  gives  all  of  'em  the  cold  shoul- 
der, to  hate  the  Christians  that  don't  care  for  them.  Much  as  ever  I  have  kep'  clear 
of  being  took  up.  I  darsent  hardly  be  seen,  much  less  let  on  who  I  be.  I  most 
wish't  I  was  dead  !  " 

*'  Do  your  best,  and  trust,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton. 

'^  If  I  did  know  of  a  bad  thing,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  tell,  any  ways  I  stop- 
ped it  the  best  I  knowed  how.  You  may  believe  me,"  and  he  lifted  his  hands  above 
his  head.  ''  I'd  call  Him  above  to  witness  I  done  no  wrong,  and  I  never  lied  about 
it.  If  I'm  carried  into  court,  I'll  either  tell  nothing  or  tell  all,  out  and  out.  Your 
son  can  take  no  harm  from  me,  without  'tis  my  confounded  palaver." 

"  Bad  word  ?  "  whispered  Gray  to  his  mother.     ''  Must  I  run  ?  '* 

"  It  means  confused  speech,  nothing  more,"  said  his  mother,  pinching  her  lips  to 
keep  from  laughing.     "You  were  right  to  ask." 

Barty  was  sent  off  to  think  the  matter  over,  Mr.  Hamilton  offering  his  aid  as  coun- 
sel to  set  matters  right  and  relieve  him  from  his  unpleasant  position. 

Gray's  bed-time  was  come  ;  lie  lingered  a  moment  to  ask,  did  not  Dick  look  really 
handsome,  now  Tom  had  cut  his  hair  so  as  to  show  his  high  forehead. 

"  It  is  a  fine,  intelligent  face.  He  is  by  nature  intended  for  an  eloquent  speaker,  I 
think.  When  he  was  spoiled,  a  likely  boy  was  spoiled.  I  fear  he  will  come  to  no 
good.  But  we'll  try,  Gray  ;  we'll  try.  We  must  give  him  self-respect,  by  a  neater 
condition  and  better  dress." 

An  hour  after,  happening  to  go  up-stairs,  Mrs.  Hamilton  found  her  boy  writhing 
with  toothache.  He  would  not  call,  emulating  Dick,  but  was  mighty  glad  to  see  his 
mother.  There  was  always  help  in  her  in  any  distress.  A  pellet  of  cotton,  dipped 
in  cologne  and  cayenne  pepper  boiled  together,  was  brought  from  below.  He  open- 
ed his  mouth  wide,  and  was  hugely  diverted  to  have  the  cotton  popped  into  his  ear !  It 
proved  such  a  relief  that  Gray  begged  to  be  permitted  to  go  and  see  whether  Dick's 
great  grinder,  which  must  ache  harder  than  his  dwn  little  snag,  also  needed  soothing. 
Just  then  his  father  came  up,  half  ashamed,  to  inquire  if  Gray  was  relieved. 

'*  Set  your  heart  at  rest  about  Dick.     I  will  get  the  lantern  and  go  up  myself." 

The  good  man  was  moved  when  he  saw  the  forlorn  child,  lying  asleep  in  the  lum- 
ber-room, among  other  waifs  and  strays.  As  he  gazed  earnestly  at  him,  the  thought 
came  to  him  with  awe  that  it  was  by  no  mere  chance  that  an  immortal  soul  had  been 
•  brought  under  his  influence.  What  would  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  require  of 
him  in  his  behalf.^  He  would  think  for  himself  and  for  Graham,  and  a  blessing 
might  come  to  his  own  boy  in  what  should  be  done. 

To  be  continued. 
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WHERE  WE  MAY   SERVE   HIM. 

BY     F.     BOTTOME. 

I  AM  waiting  to  serve  thee,  my  Master  and  King ! 

I  am  waiting  to  tell  thee  the  love  that  I  hold ; 
Shall  it  be  in  the  odors  of  spices  I  bring, 

Or  in  turning  a  wanderer  back  to  thy  fold  ? 

Shall  it  be  in  the  strife  of  the  battle-field,  where 
For  right,  or  for  conquest,  men  fight  for  renown ; 

Shall  it  be  in  the  kindness  that  healeth  despair, 
Or  the  penance  that  taketh  the  cross  for  the  crown  ? 

But  only  to  serve  thee,  my  Master  and  Lord, 
My  life  at  thy  bidding  I  lay  on  thy  cross ; 

So,  waiting,  I  listen  till  I  catch  the  glad  word, 
Which  shall  lead  at  thy  pleasure  to  gain  or  to  loss. 

Is  it  vain  that  the  odors  of  incense  arise? 

Is  it  vain  that  I  lavish  with  bountiful  hand. 
That  my  good  name  is  borne  on  the  breath  of  the  skies, 

•And  the  fame  of  my  deeds  fills  the  breadth  of  the  land  ? 

Not  in  these,  nor  in  want  of  them,  greater  or  less, 
Is  Ihe  meed  of  acceptance,  the  praise  or  the  blatne  ; 

But  homage  that  worshipfully  seeks  to  express 
Its  profoundest  devotion  in  love  of  His  Name. 

It  is  ever  the  heart  that  we  seek  in  the  deed, 
The  yielding  of  all  for  the  love  that  it  bears  ; 

And  the  answer  that  comes  is  the  wealth  of  our  need 
That  maketh  return  in  the  faith  of  our  prayers. 

So  to  love  is  to  be  ; — and  to  be  is  to  do ; — 
Nor  waiteth  the  soul  till  her  mission  be  known ; 

For  it  cannot  but  see,  where  her  vision  is  true, 
In  the  footsteps  of  sorrow  the  prints  of  his  own. 

Love  asketh  no  bidding  to  sit  at  his  feet. 
Nor  seeketh  permission  to  wash  them  with  tears ; 

Nor  spurneth  the  Master  the  sacrament  meet 
Of  Mary's  anointing,  in  spite  of  her  fears. 

On  the  way  where  the  priest  and  the  Levite  pass  by, 
Unheeding  whether  men  will  approve  or  applaud, 

The  Samaritan  sees  but  a  fallen  man  lie. 
And  unconsciously  seizes  his  chance  and  reward. 
(93) 
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There  go  many  things  to  make  up  the  idea  of  the  peculiarly  English  word 
**  Home,"  and  of  its  elements  are  many  that  cannot  possibly  be  found  in  an  institu- 
tion intended  for  the  recaption  of  parsons  gathered  promiscuously,  having  no  com- 
mon band  of  kindred,  nor  toste,  nor  social  habit.  For  with  the  word  comes  always 
the  idea  of  family,  of  feminine  presence,  of  woman's  patient  sympathy  and  tender 
care  ;  the  only  spell  that  can  surely  soften  the  querulousness  of  age.  Even  this,  to 
be  effective,  must  bear  with  it  some  impression  of  kindred,  or  of  afiection  amounting 
almost  to  kindred.  These,  of  course,  in  an  ''  Old  Man's  Home,"  may  not  he  looked 
for,  but,  while  the  higher  idea  of  home  cannot  by  any  efiort  be  attained,  it  is  in  our 
power  to  provide  material  comforts,  and  to  give  to  old  men,  beaten  by  the  storms  of 
life,  a  quiet  refuge  from  want  and  from  care. 

Rules  and  regulations  are,  of  course,  necessary  to  the  proper  management  of  such 
an  institution,  and  the  comfort  of  its  inmates  demands  some  sacrifice  of  personal  lib- 
erty. But  such  restraints  should  be  as  few  as  comport  with  the  general  well-being 
of  the  little  community  ;  for,  mild  as  they  may  be,  they  will  bear  hard  upon  men  who 
during  a  long  life  have  been  guided  by  no  will  but  their  own,  and  the  mildest  restric- 
tions of  compulson  must  be  in  some  degree  humiliating  to  them,  as  giving  to  their 
support  a  coloring  of  charity. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  suggest  that  this  liberty  be  extended, 
even  to  the  attendance  upon  public  worship.  I  believe  that  few  of  the  inmates  of  a 
Home  would  refuse  their  presence  on  such  occasions.  Those  who  would  do  so  can 
hardly  be  benefited  by  a  compulsory  attendance. 

In  the  Homes  of  whieh  the  writer  has  any  knowledge  the  material  necessities  of 
life,  food,  fire  and  clothes,  are  abundantly  supplied.  Some  complaint  there  always 
will  be.  It  is  common  enough  among  dwellers  in  fii-st-class  hotels,  and  never  miss- 
ing in  the  best  boarding-houses.  But  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  Homes  there  are  ar- 
rangements, not  perhaps  distasteful  to  many  of  the  inmates,  scarcely  even  ob- 
served by  them,  but  which  greatly  diminish  the  happiness  of  others  whose  char- 
acter is  different,  or  whose  habits  are  those  of  a  different  class  of  life.  I  have  known 
persons  far  from  deficient  in  intelligence,  not  without  reading  and  culture,  who 
could  not  bear  to  be  alone,  could  not  understand  the  desire  of  their  friends  for  a 
period  of  retirement  during  the  day,  and  who  were  rather  disposed  to  look  upon  a 
temporary  withdrawal  from  their  company  as  an  evidence  of  personal  disfavor. 
They  could  not  comprehend  the  craving  for  solitude  which  besets  many  minds,  and 
which  caused  a  friend  of  mine  to  leave  a  company,  all  the  members  of  which  he 
liked,  and  go  out  into  the  darkness  and  rain,  only  that  he  might  be  for  awhile  alone. 

The  Home  and  its  general  surroundings  must,  of  course,  be  common  property,  but 
I  would  plead  for  the  old  man,  at  least  at  night,  the  exclusive  possession  of  his  own 
sleeping-room.  Some  would  not  care  for  this,  but  what  a  luxury  would  it  be  to  him 
who  is  thrown  into  a  fever  by  a  room-mate's  snore,  whose  light  sleep  is  broken  by  a 
cough,  or  who  longs,  with  a  longing  that  cannot  be  expressed,  for  some  place  that 
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may  be  his  own,  where  his  thoughts  may  be  called  heme,  and  where  his  reveries  may 
be  undisturbed. 

Again,  the  common  table.  If  the  advocates  of  social  equality  should  ever  attempt 
to  put  their  theories  into  practice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  antagonism  of  classes  is  a 
matter  of  manners  far  more  than  of  morals.  Morally  and  philosophically  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  knife  and  the  fork,  and 
many  most  worthy  and  intelligent  persoos  have  not-rand  cannot  be  made  tO'hi»ve,  any 
conception  of  the  disgust,  which  habit  has  engendered  in  others,  upon  the  violation 
of  the  1  ules  of  conventional  propriety  at  table.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  substitute 
for  the  common  table  a  number  of  smaller  tables,  so  that,  without  making  invidious 
distinction,  parties  might  drift  together,  whose  habits  of  life  may  have  been  formed 
under  similar  conditions. 

Of  course  it  must  be  considered  that  the  ever  present  pressure  of  necessary  econo- 
my prevents  the  adoption  of  many  measures  in  the  Homes,  which  would  add  to  the 
comfort  of  their  inmates,  and  which,  while  they  would  be  elegancies  to  some,  habit 
has  raised  almost  into  necessities  to  others.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I  think 
deserves  consideration  above  all  others.  Old  age  and  poverty  are  hard  enough  to 
bear;  let  not  these  be  aggravated  by  a  consciousness  of  eleemosynary  dependence. 
All  the  kindness  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  inmates  of  a  Home  will  not  remove 
from  them  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  so  long  as  they  know  that  their  support  is  even  in 
part  derived  from  charitable  contributions.  To  remove  this  galling  sense  of  depend- 
ence it  needs  that  the  Home  be  endowed.  Wealthy  men  who  provide  so  liberally 
at  their  death  for  libraries  and  colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  may  well 
direct  a  portion-  of  their  wealth  to  Homes  for  the  indigent  aged,  and  enable  them  to 
receive  a  support  without  even  the  idea  of  pauperism,  the  faintest  imputation  of 
which  must  be  keenly  felt  by  those  especially,  who  '*  have  seen  better  times." 


THE   WORK  OF   TWELVE  WOMEN  IN   A  CITY   OF   TWELVE 
THOUSAND   INHABITANTS. 

BY    KATHARINE    HAGAR. 

Before   the   Howard   Relief  Society  without  at  least  a  semblance  of  return  on 

was   organized,  the   charitable  ladies  of  their  part.     The  simplest  garments,  those 

B experienced  the  soup-house  mania,  for   women,  were   selected,   cotton-cloth 

A  room  was  properly  arranged  and    hot  was  cheap,   and  great  piles  of  ill-made, 
soup  was  given  to  every  one  who  asked  ill-fitfing  garments  burdened  the  shelves 
for   it-      This   mania   for    indiscriminate  of  the  store-room  of  the  Relief  Society. 
feeding  of  the  hungry  is  a  disease  that  all  The   managers  were  overwhelmed  with 
charitable  associations  must  sufler  in  their  them — tliey  sold   them    at   less  than  the 
infancy,   as   children    have    measles   and  cost   of    the   material,    they   gave   them 
whooping-cough.  away,  and  still  the  supply  always  exceed- 
After  this  came  a  fever  for  providing  ed  the  demand.     Then  came  a  hope  of 
sewing  for  the  poor  women  of  the  city,  so  better    success    pecuniarily   by    making 
that  no  help   should   be   given   to  them  overalls — **they  would  sell."    One  of  the 
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managers,  who  knew  how  overalls  should 
be  made,  would  have  torn  her  hair  in 
despair,  had  it  not  been  dressed  stylishly, 
as  pair  after  pair  was  brought  in  by  the 
ignorant  women  made  ''  hind-side  to," 
and  the  facings  trimmed  oft'  to  fit  the 
wrong  place.  At  last,  after  examining 
about  thirty  that  were  spoiled,  one  woman, 
more  intelligent  than  the  rest,  Mrs.  Bill 
Boyd — her  name  was  always  remembered, 
for  she  was  a  benefactor — produced  the 
couple  that  she  had  taken  home  to  make. 
They  were  neatly  and  properly  made  ;  the 
pile  was  delivered  to  her  to  alter,  and  she 
who  was  comparatively  well-to-do  had 
plenty  of  work  and  good  pay.  The  rest 
of  the  women,  like  the  naughty  little  pig 
in  the  story,  '*  got  none." 

The  effort  to  provide  sewing  for  these 
needy  women  continued  year  after  year ; 
the  sewing  for  a  Home  for  Destitute 
Children  was  obtained.  The  managers 
of  the  Relief  Society  were  glad  to  get  any 
work  for  the  poor  women,  and,  acting  on 
the  idea  that  one  charitable  society  should 
help  another,  received  no  pay  for  the  sew- 
ing fi*om  the  Home,  althpugh,  of  course, 
they  paid  the  women  liberally  for  their 
work.  They  rejoiced  that  they  could 
give  them  this  sewing  without  any  ex- 
pense in  buying  material,  or  any  trouble  in 
cutting  out  the  garments.  However,  it 
was  the  old  complaint ;  those  who  were 
thrifty  and  did  not  need  help  from  the 
Relief  Society,  for  they  could  get  sewing 
from  their  acquaintances,  did  the  work 
well ;  the  others,  whose  families  were  suf- 
fering from  want  of  food  and  clothing, 
sewed  so  badly  that  every  garment  they 
took  home  had  to  be  ripped,  and  made 
over  by  more  skillful  hands.  The  zealous 
ladies  began  to  think  that  their  time  and 
labor,  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  work 
and  seeing  that  it  was  properly  done,  were 
wasted,  when  they  found  that  one  woman, 
of  the  first-named  class,  took  her  order  for 
groceries  and  bought  maple-sugar  and 
honey  for  her  children,  and  another 
bought  molasses,  so  that  her  family  and 


neighbors  could  have  a  candy-pull  at  her 
house. 

The  Society  still  struggled  with  the  ques- 
tion, "  How  can  we  help  these  helpless, 
^shiftless'  ones."  Every  effort  to  get 
washing  or  cleaning  in  private  families 
for  them  mortified  and  grieved  the  di- 
rectors. The  inefilicient  women  could 
not  wash  the  clothing  clean,  or  be  trusted 
to  clean  a  room ;  sometimes  they  stole, 
and  usually  the  most  useless  articles — for 
instance,  half  of  an  expensive  pack  of  cards 
was  stolen  from  one  lady.  As  she  said,  • 
*'  If  Margaret  had  taken  the  whole  pack, 
I  would  not  have  cared,  but  those  she 
took  were  of  no  more  use  to  her  than 
the  half  she  left  was  to  me."  Two  beauti- 
ful porcelain  paintings,  a  present  from  a 
friend  in  Dresden,  were  taken  from  an- 
oth  er  lady.  "  If  Rosa  had  stolen  bread  or 
meal,  I  should  have  patience,  but  what 
use  are  those  unmounted  porcelains  to 
her?" 

And  still  the  problem,  *'  How  can  we 
help  these  poor  people?"  troubled  the 
minds  of  the  directors  of  the  charitable 
Society.  It  was  answered  by  an  old  maid, 
who,  because  she  loved  children,  had  a 
keener,  clearer  vision  than  even  the 
mothers  who  had  worked  with  her  for  ten 
years  trying  to  help  this  the  lowest  class 
of  our  population  :  "  Let  us  give  up  this 
effort  to  furnish  work  to  these  women 
who  cannot  be  taught  to  work,  and  let  us 
hereafter  devote  our  time  and  strength  to 
the  care  of  the  children." 

The  Industrial  School,  a  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon school  where  sewing  was  taught 
to  the  poor  girls  of  the  city,  had  been 
kept  open  every  winter  for  fifteen  years. 
With  some  superintendents  a  success — if 
success  is  proved  by  a  large  attendance 
and  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  pupils 
— and  again  a  failure, for  at  onetime  only 
a  small  number  of  a  better  class  had 
heeded  the  invitation.  "Now  we  must 
do  something  for  the  boys."  Some  of 
the  most  resolute  ladies  contended,  "  We 
can  influence  them  as  we  have  the  girls." 
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The  first  winter  that  the  sewing  school 
was  opened  for  the  girls,  the  wild  creat- 
ures acted  like  savages— one  big,  brutal 
girl  'kicked  a  panel  through  a  door,  be- 
cause it  was  closed  and  she  wanted  it 
open,  every  spool  of  thread  was  taken, 
the  teachers  had  to  watch  their  own  per- 
sonal property,  for  a  stray  ribbon  or  hand- 
kerchief was  too  great  a  temptation  to 
these  children,  who  evidently  were 
thorough  communists.  '*  These  girls, 
after  many  seasons  of  kind  treatment, 
have  become  gentle  and  tractable,  and 
we  will  try  now  what  we  can  do  for  the 
boys." 

Of  course  the  zealous  ladies   had   the 
usual  discouragement,  the  only  room  they 
could  rent  for  the  first  winter  was  cold 
and  uncomfortable.    The  dampness  clung 
in  drops  of  water  to  the  walls,  the  stove 
that  was    lent  ibr  their  use  by  a  friend 
filled  the    room  with   smoke   instead  of 
heat;    however,     the    energetic,     warm 
hearted   ladies   met  these   wild     gamins 
Saturday    afler   Saturday.     They    could 
not  teach  them  to  sew — more's  the  pity — 
but   they   could   talk   to   them.      Ladies 
who  had  never  entertained  a  public  as- 
sembly before,  tried  their  skill  in  instruct- 
ing these  boys — hungry  they  almost  seem- 
ed for  the  few  facts  they  could  give  them. 
One  talked  to  them  of  the  Atlantic  Cable, 
another  described  the  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans — ^they  had  never  heard  of  either 
— another   had   lately  visited    the  states- 
prison    at    Joliet,   Illinois,   and    excited 
much  interest  in  her  description  of  her 
visit    by    showing  a  bit  of    the  striped 
cloth  of  which  the  convicts'  clothes  are 
made.     She  did  not   make   her  hearers 
long  for  a  residence  within  its  well-guard- 
ed walls,  as  she  told  them  of  the  answer 
the  warden  gave  when  he  was  asked  what 
he  did  with  those  men  who  would  not 
work :  "  We  treat  them  just  as  you  do 
lazy  men  outside  ;   we  let  them  go  with- 
out anything  to  eat  till  they  are  glad  to 
woik."    She  described  the  watch-towers 
outside,  with  the  sentinels  ready  to  fire,  if 


any  daring  man  should  attempt  to  escape. 
The  next  winter  the  ladies  had  a  better 
room  ;  they  rented  an  organ  and  sang  with 
their  boys.  Sometime  in  the  near  future 
they  will  have  some  of  these  boys  taught 
carpentry,  shoe-making,  or  some  handi- 
craft. 

B is  noted  for  its  excellent  public 

schools.  The  teachers,  after  some  experi- 
ence of  the  efficiency  of  the  Relief  Soci- 
ety in  clothing  the  destitute  children,  sent 
every  little  one  that  needed  shoes  or  other 
clothing,  with  a  written  order  to  the  di- 
rectors. They  knew,  as  *'  friendly  visit- 
ors" only  can  know,  that  a  workingman 
with  half-a-dozen  children  could,  with  his 
dollar  or  dollar-and-a-quarter  a  day,  pay 
his  rent,  and  buy  fuel  and  provisions  for 
his  family,  but  he  could  not  clothe  them 
all.  The  old  maid  remembered  that  her 
nephew  wore  out  a  pair  of  shoes  in  less 
than  two  months,  and  it  did  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  calculation  to  count  the 
number  required  for  these  boys,  even  if 
they  went  barefoot  through  the  sumAner. 
The  teachers  reported  every  absence,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  Relief  Society  went  di- 
rectly to  the  homes  of  the  truant  children. 
They  were  wise  and  moderate  in  their 
fault-finding,  but  they  were  firm  :  '*  The 
warm,  comfortable  clothing  that  every 
child  receives,  depends  upon  the  reports 
given  by  the  teachers,"  and  by  a  little 
persuasion,  in  most  cases,  the  child  was 
returned  to  school,  and,  better  still,  kept 
there.  Last  year  120  children  were 
clothed  for  the  public  schools  by  the  care 
of  this  little  band  of  women.  To  show 
the  interest  of  the  teachers  in  this  class 
of  children,  I  will  quote  from  a  note  receiv- 
ed lately,  from  a  teacher  in  the  intermedi- 
ate department :  ' '  I  know  Mike  Murphy's 
mother  can  afford  to  buy  shoes  and  pants 
for  her  boy,  but  she  will  not,  and  the 
other  boys  laugh  at  Mike's  rags,  and  he 
will  not  come  to  school  unless  he  is  prop- 
erly dressed.  He  is  so  bright,  I  can't 
bear  to  give  him  up.  Wont  you  clothe 
him  to  please  me?"     Of  course  her  re- 
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quest  18  granted,  though  we  all  know  that 
Mike's  mother  spends  her  earnings  on 
rum  instead  of  buying  clothes  for  her 
boy,  but  he  suffers  enough  from  her 
drunkenness,  and  our  care  may  prevent 
his  following  her  example. 

Street-begging  had  ceased  long  ago ; 
every  child  who  went  with  a  basket  from 
door  to  door  was  tracked  to  its  home,  and 
help  was  given  if  needed.  Appeal  after 
appeal  had  been  published  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  city,  with  the  names 
of  the  directors  of  the  society  appended, 
asking  that  all  beggars  should  be  sent  to 
the  horpes  of  these  ladies,  who,  fortunately, 
resided  in  different  wards.  They  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  central  office.  How  much  time  and 
strength  they  gave  to  this  good  work  is 
not  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  society. 
None  of  these  ladies  were  wealthy  or  had 
much  leisure ;  the  most  energetic  and 
useful  ones  were  in  circumstances  that 
obliged  them  to  do  the  housework  of 
their  families  without  a  servant. 

One  day,  one  of  these  "  friendly  visit- 
ors" was  asked :  "  What  do  you  find  to 
say  to  these  people?  I  should  not  think 
you  would  know  what  to  talk  about." 
Her  amused  laugh  surprised  the  question- 
er, but  a  grave  answer  was  given :  "  I 
never  go  unless  I  have  something  to  go 
for.  If  they  are  sick  or  in  trouble,  they 
want  to  see  us ;  they  are  always  glad  when 
we  come."  She  remembered  the  broth 
she  had  warmed  on  the  stove  in  one  of 
these  homes,  and,  with  the  help  of  an- 
other member  of  the  Relief  Society,  fed 
to  a  very  sick  woman.  The  city  doctor 
had  come,  in  his  anxiety,  to  them,  and  told 
them  that  the  woman  would  die  unless 
she  could  have  proper  nourishment.  She 
remembered  the  poultices  she  had  made 
and  put  on  the  sore  feet  of  a  boy  who  had 

6x>zen  them,  and  that  Dr.  S had  told 

her  if  he  was  not  nursed  carefully  he 
would  lose  both  feet.     Years  afterwards, 

this  Pat  Haley  said,  <*  Dr.  S and  the 

lady  saved  me  my  feet."     She  remem- 


bered the  half-naked  children  she  had 
clothed  for  the  public  schools ;  she  remem- 
bered the  blind  boy  that  the  Relief  Soci- 
ety had  sent  to  the  "  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind."  Did  she  find  any  lack  of 
words  when  she  visited  these  families? 

And  in  another  way  still  did  these  re- 
formers instruct  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors.    They  divided  the  city  of  B into 

districts,  and  the  twelve  members  of  the 
Relief  Society  went  from  house  to  house, 
in  the  portion  of  the  districts  assigned  to 
them,  and  asked  for  the  cast-off  clothing, 
that  had  Jieretofore  been  given  to  any 
imposter  who  came  begging  with  a  pitiful 
tale.  The  Society  wanted  it  for  the  chil- 
dren whom  they  wished  to  keep  in  the 
public  schools.  It  was  a  trying  task,  for 
they  met  with  some  indifference,  as  well 
as  decided  rebuffs ;  but  one  visit  wiw 
enough.  From  that  time,  the  stream  of 
half- worn  clothing  has  flowed  steadily  to 
their  rooms.  Sometimes  they  feel  as 
though  Miiller's  faitb  was  their  own. 
One  woman  needs  a  sick-chair— it  had 
been  given  to  the  Society  the  day  before 
by  a  lady  who  was  leaving  the  city ;  an- 
other poor  sufferer  sends  word  that  she  is 
tired  of  the  beef-broth,  which  she  has  re- 
ceived daily  for  two  weeks,  and  she  pleads 
for  chicken-broth .  That  very  day ,  a  large 
bowl  of  the  coveted  delicacy  is  sent  in  by 
a  lady  who  was  preparing  chickens  for  a 
party,  and,  as  she  said,  '*the  broth  seem- 
ed too  good  to  throw  away." 

One  fact  must  be  noted.  Except  the 
solicitation  for  cast-off  clothing,  no  beg- 
ging has  been  done  by  the  Society  since 
1880,  when  the  present  directors  took 
charge  of  the  work.  Appeals  have  been 
published  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
city,  whenever  there  was  a  lack  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  good  work  ;  a  few  words 
telling  of  the  needs  of  the  poor  people 
have  been  published,  and  money  has  been 
sent  in  answer  by  the  benevolent  citizens 

of  B .    In  1881  only  $1 15,  and  in  1885 

$400.  That  year,  the  bill  for  shoes 
bought    for  the  children   in   the  schools 
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was  $194.40.  The  expenditures  have  in- 
creased, year  by  year,  as  a  more  persistent 
effort  has  been  made  to  take  care  of  the 
children.  Last  winter,  a  charitable  lady 
gave  to  the  Howard  Relief  Society  prop- 
erty from  which  they  receive  an  income 
^  $700  a  year- 

The  influence  of  this  Society  increases 
year  by  year.  The  poorer  classes  come 
to  the  managers  whenever  they  are  in 
trouble — if  the  rent  cannot  be  paid,  if  the 
cupboard  is  empty — for,  with  their  small 
wages  and  improvident  habits,  few  labor- 
ers can  lay  up  money  to  support  their 
fifimilies  when  they  are  out  of  work,  or  if 
any  member  is  sick.  Whatever  the  trouble , 
they  apply  to  the  directors  of  the  Relief 
Society.  The  help  is  that  given  by  a  kind 
friend,  but  it  is  only  temporary.  Often 
the  overseer  of  the  poor  pays  every  bill 
that  is  ordered  by  the  Society  to  aid  a  fam- 
ily in  temporary  distress.  As  he  says : 
**  You  can  get  rid  o^  these  people,  but,  if 
they  once  think  that  they  can  get  help 
from  me,  their  independence  is  gone." 

These  shrewd  New  England  women 
ate  never  deceived  by  the  imposters  that 


sometimes  come,  with  '*  a  tale  of  woe,** 
entreating  their  help.  Often,  when  a 
man  would  not  notice  details,  their  quick 
eyes  and  well-trained  powers  of  observa- 
tion detect  the  fraud.  Wise  men  will 
hardly  believe  that  a  deceitful  woman  can 
shed  tears  for  effect,  but  these  ladies  have 
seen  it  too  often  to  be  deceived  by  it,  and, 
though  kind  and  gentle  where  there  is 
real  suffering,  they  are  like  stone  to  im- 
posters. 

But  their  severity  is  laid  aside  when 
they  are  with  the  children.  There,  they 
cannot  err ;  they  can  love  and  help  them 
with  all  their  strength.  They  affect  the 
parents  by  this  care  of  the  children.  A 
workingman  told  them  a  few  days  ago,  in 
his  gratitude  for  the  aid  his  family  had 
received :  ^'  If  I  am  a  clod-hopper,  my 
children  shall  have  a  good  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  they  will  do  some- 
thing better  in  the  world  than  digging 
ditches."  But,  beyond  all  this,  to  these 
twelve  workers  in  the  Relief  Society 
comes  the  promise,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  hav« 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
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Thb  question  of  your  correspondent, 
under  the  heading  ^^  Idle  Girls,"  doubtless 
makes  a  vibration  in  many  hearts.  I  had 
just  laid  down  the  July  Forum  ^  after 
reading  the  admirable  article  by  Ella  C. 
Lapham,  entitled  *' Woman's  Duty  to 
Woman,"  when  I  saw  this,  and  it  struck 
me  as  emphasizing  the  wisdom  and  truth 
of  what  I  had  been  reading. 

I  do  not  want  to  forget  that  advice  and 
Kelp  in  a  given  case  is  asked,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  be  of  use  to  the  mucK-to-be- 
piCied  girl.      Yet  the  subject  ledds  out 


into  broader  fields  than  the  one  in  our 
vision,  and,  whilst  proposing  a  remedy 
for  that  case,  may  we  not  probe  a  little 
deeper  into  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
trouble?  Without  doubt,  the  woman 
who  is  without  a  vocation  in  life  is  as 
much  to  be  pitied  as  the  aimless  man. 
More,  indeed,  since  the  pity  we  give  to 
him  is  usually  mingled  with  contempt, 
and  that  to  his  sister  only  with  sadnesir. 
'*  Only,"  did  I  say?  Alas  1  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  I  fear  their  name  is  legion, 
which  the  active,  intelligent  woman  most 
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despise  unqualifiedly.  These  are  the  will- 
fully and  determinedly  idle  girls,  whose 
sluggish  minds  suggest  no  activity  to  the 
hands ;  who  have  no  ambition  beyond 
self-gratification ;  whose  knowledge  of 
affairs  is  so  limited  that  their  interests  are 
restricted  to  their  acquaintances;  whose 
familiarity  with  the  library  is  confined  to 
the  fiction  alcove ;  whose  perusal  of  the 
daily  paper  ends  with  the  marriages  and 
deaths,  or,  perhaps,  a  chance  advertise- 
ment of  an  opening  or  matinee.  What  is 
to  become  of  these  girls?  Truly  it  is  a 
problem  almost  as  appalling  as  the  pau- 
per problem,  and  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  state  as  certain,  albeit  more  remote, 
as  Socialism.  Shall  such  tfs  these 
*'  marry,  bear  children,  guide  the  house, 
give  none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to 
speak  reproachfully  ?  "  Rather,  shall  not 
a  generation  follow  them  who  shall  re- 
produce their  type  and  exaggerate  its 
evils  ?  Back  of  all  the  trouble  of  the  pres- 
ent lies  a  producing  cause,  of  which  the 
visible  is  but  the  effect. 
^  A  few  generations  ago,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  that  a  girl's  education 
should  at  all  equal  that  of  her  brother. 

If  she  could  get  the  newspaper  when 
he  had  finished  it,  and  chanced  to  find 
the  world's  news  of  interest,  she  was  con- 
sidered exceptionally  intellectual,  and  the 
compliment  was  a  doubtful  one. 

Nearer  our  own  time,  she  was  brought 
up  to  believe  that,  whilst  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  was  the  only  manly 
course  for  her  brother^  a  similar  habit  of 
Belf-support  would  be  most  unwomanly 
in  her. 

•  Thank  God,  the  shackles  which  fell 
fix>mthe  slave,  in  '63,  are  not  the  only 
manacles  that  have  been  broken  in  our 
time! 

.  But  we  are  only  in  the  first  gray  dawn 
pf  the  morning  so  far  as  these  things  are 
concerned. 

Until  mothers  shall  teach  their  daugh- 
ters, from  their  very  cradles,  that  they  are 
a  part  of  God's  great  universe  and  that  he 


has  a  special  work  for  each  one  of  them 
to  do,  failure  in  which  would  be  disaster 
to  the  whole, — that  to  discover  what 
that  work  is,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  it, 
is  to  be  the  highest  aim  and  aspiration  of 
their  lives, — that  a  smattering  of  lan- 
guage and  decorative  art  will  not  sufHce 
for  a  woman's  education, — that  a  bread- 
winning  trade  or  profession  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  her  safety  and  happiness,  and 
that  the  choice  of  it  cannot  be  left  until 
the  emergency  which  demands  it  shall 
come, — that  a  steadfastly-pursued  pur- 
pose in  life  is  what  God  requires  of  her^ 
and  that  he  who  placed  her  among  mill- 
ions of  her  fellows  demands  of  her  a 
heart  as  broad  as  humanity  and  a  love  as 
inexhaustible  as  its  need  : 

Until  mothers  practically  teach  their 
daughters  what  we  all  know  theoretically 
— that  Christ  pleased  not  himself, — that 
he  was  occupied,  not  with  his  own,  but 
with  his  Father's  business,  and  that  he 
has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  fol- 
low : 

Until  we  mothers,  I  say,  teach  such 
truth  to  daughters  and  sons  alike,  until 
we  are  willing  to  let  go  the  lesser  good 
for  the  greater  blessing,  what  hope  is 
there  that  the  generations  to  come  after 
us  will  be  happier,  because  more  con- 
cerned in  others'  happiness,  and  more  use- 
ful, because  they  will  not  serve  themselves 
alone  ? 

Very  much  has  been  done.  Very  much 
remains  still  to  do.  Would  that  every 
woman  in  the  land  might  awake  to  the 
vast  responsibility  resting  upon  her,  and, 
casting  aside  indifference,  too  often  a  syn- 
onym of  selfishness,  arise  to  its  discharge 
quietly,  faithfully,  conscientiously. 

But  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  case  in 
hand,  though  I  may  have  seemed  to  do 
so. 

I  would  say  to  the  young  girl  first  of 
all,  a  mind  active  in  origination  and  fer- 
tile in  expedients  will  undoubtedly  be  add- 
ed to  the  fully-consecrated  heart.  Let 
her  have  faith  and  courage.    If  she  wishes 
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to  help  in  the  work  of  the  world  and 
must  do  it  from  the  seclusion  of  her 
homC)  let  her  remember  that  there  is  no 
hap-hazard  in  God's  planning.  If  he 
puts  and  keeps  her  in  one  place,  it  is  be- 
cause the  work  he  has  for  her  to  do  at 
present  can  best  be  done  there. 

Does  she  want  to  have  a  part  in  making 
good  citizens  of  the  Indians  or  the  Freed- 
noen  ?  Their  teachers  need  her  help  and 
she  can  give  it  where  she  is.  Calico 
patchwork,  neatly  cut  and  basted  ready 
for  the  sewing  lesson,  is  always  in  de- 
mand. Any  rag-bag  will  furnish  the 
pieces,  but  it  needs  time  and  care  to  pre- 
pare the  work,  and  unless  this  is  done  by 
friends  elsewhere  the  duty  falls  upon  the 
already  over-burdened  teacher.  With 
the  bundles  of  prepared  work  she  may 
send  pretty  needle-books  of  her  own  fash- 
ioning to  be  used  as  rewards. 

Picture  scrap-books  made  of  bright- 
colored  cambrics  will  help  to  interest  the 
younger  scholars  or  beguile  a  weary  day 
in  the  sick-room.  Large  squares  of  paste- 
board decorated  with  old  Christmas  or 
Easter  cards  are  most  useful  in  children's 
hospitals,  as  the  weak  little  hands  are  not 
always  able  to  hold  a  book.  A  panorama, 
made  of  white  paper  cambric,  with  pict- 
ures traced  on  it  and  colored,  wound  on 
sticks  at  either  end  of  a  pasteboard  box, 
would  give  many  happy  hours  to  these 
little  sufi'erers. 

When  she  begins  to  work  for  these  far- 
away ones  she  will  be  amazed  at  the 
multitude  of  things  which  suggest  them- 
idves  to  her  mind.  Rag  dolls,  paper 
dolls  and  their  wardrobes,  soft  shawls  for 
the  shoulders  of  such  as  may  sit  up,  tiny 
blank-books  covered  with  bright  paper 
or  cotton  and  each  holding  a  little  pencil. 


A  breath  of  the  forest  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  pillow,  if  she  lives  where  the  fir 
balsam  grows. 

With  her  first  package,  whether  it  goes 
to  the  children's  hospital,  or  to  the  frontier 
school,  or  the  Freedmen's  school,  let  her 
write  a  letter  asking  which  of  her  works 
is  the  most  useful  or  acceptable,  and 
what  further  help  she  can  give.  She  will 
find  when  the  answer  comes  that  she  has 
an  occupation  provided,  and  a  vocation 
opening  before  her. 

If  she  is  fond  of  the  use  of  her  pen, 
there  is  another  way  in  which  she  can 
help,  by  carrying  brightness  and  cheer  in- 
to many  a  sick-room  and  to  many  a  suf- 
ferer whom  she  may  never  see. 

There  is  an  association  of  invalids 
called  the  Shut-in  Society,  whose  or- 
gan is  a  small  magazine,  called  Hie 
Open  Window,  By  sending  to  the 
editor  of  this  magazine,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Dickinson,  230  W.  59th  street.  New 
York  city,  she  can  obtain  a  list  of  inva- 
lids to  whom  letters  would  be  a  boon  and 
a  blessing.  Let  her  think  for  a  moment 
what  invalidism  means  to  many  a  woman. 
Isolation,  with  few  resources,  and  fewer 
accessible  bits  of  brightness ;  and  this,  per- 
haps,  not  for  months  only,  but  for  weary 
years.  This  letter  writing  must  be  a 
labor  of  love,  unrequited  by  answers,  and 
may  she  bring  to  it  all  her  young  enthu- 
siasm, and  life,  and  animation  ! 

I  have  suggested  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  heart  and  hand  may  be 
employed.  Perhaps  my  answer  will  be 
one  of  many,  and  putting  all  the  pieces  of 
advice  together  she  will  get  the  whole 
mosaic  of  duty  and  its  inherent  blessing. 


DAY  NURSERIES. 

Though  these  nurseries  for  the  unlucky  in  New  York  and  one  or  two  other  large 
babies  whose  mothers  must  give  their  cities,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  preju- 
days  to  hard  work,  are  already  established    dice  against  them,  and  an  opposition  to 
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any  extension  of  the  system.  This  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  impression  that  such 
nurseries  are  merely  propagating  houses 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  infants,  and  that 
the  mortality  bills  are  likely  to  show  an 
increase  rather  than  a  diminution  in  the 
rate.  Why  this  impression  should  exist, 
it  is  difficult  to  discover,  the  facts  as  given 
in  the  story,  not  only  of  day  nurseries  in 
this  country,  but  abroad,  being  over- 
whelmingly in  their  favor. 

Whether  a  state  of  things  that  forces 
the  mothers  of  nursing  infants  to  hard 
daily  labor  for  bare  subsistence  can  be 
called  civilization,  is  not  a  point  to  be  • 
argued  here.  The  fact  remains,  that 
thousands  are  forced  to  such  life,  and  that 
evils  so  atrocious  had  arisen,  baby-farm- 
mg  and  its  attendant  horrors  being  the 
chief,  that  action  had  become  imperative. 
In  Paris  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
eighty  thousand  mothers  are  forced  to 
daily  labor.  New  York  would  furnish 
nearly  the  same  quota,  and  every  city  and 
large  town  has  its  proportion,  for  whom 
there  must  be  some  provision.  It  is  very 
certain  that  children  born  under  such 
conditions  have  no  right  to  existence,  and 
that  this  problem  must  one  day  be  faced 
and  mastered,  but  until  that  day  has  come 
we  are  responsible  for  their  health  and 
such  growth  into  decency  as  is  possible. 
Baby -farming  ended  thoroughly  such 
small  chance  for  health  as  might  have 
been  bom  with  the  child,  and  added  to 
the  weight  of  wretched  moral  inheritance 
that  of  a  physical  deterioration  no  less 
&rightful  in  its  results.  Death  happily 
relieved  the  larger  proportion  of  the  babies, 
who,  in  spite  of  a  vitality  that  is  the  most 
amazing  .feature  of  baby  life,  could  not 
make  headway  against  the  methods  of 
the  women,  who,  after  the  investigation 
of  1828  in  Paris,  became  known  as^a/- 
seuses  changes — ^angel-makers.  Paris  set- 
tled to  its  own  satisfaction  as  early  as 
1844 — led  to  the  conclusion  by  the  fact 
that  the  population  was  steadily  dimin- 
ishing— that   creches^   or    day  nurseries. 


were  the  necessity,  if  the  working  popula- 
tion was  to  continue  in  existence  at  all. 
These  creches  became  practically  socie- 
ties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren, being  established  in  every  working 
centre  of  France  and  her  dependencies, 
and  with  the  thoroughness  that  has  al- 
ways characterized  French  methods,  ex- 
periments have  constantly  been  made 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  diet  and  every 
point  included  in  genuinely  scientific 
care  of  children. 

Statistics  are  now  to  be  had  of  the  day 
nurseries  established,  not  only  throughout 
France,  but  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Lis- 
bon and  Athens,  and  in  London,  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow.  From  these  statistics 
it  is  plain,  not  only  that  infant  mor- 
tality has  lessened,  but  that  the  greater 
degree  of  care  given  in  the  nurseries  has 
gone  far  toward  making  a  fairly  healthy 
generation,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  in- 
fancy being  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

One  fact  demonstrated  itself  in  France, 
in  great  part  through  the  long  and  patient 
experiments  of  Dr.  Masson,  the  attend- 
ant physician  at  the  creche  of  St.  Louis 
d*Antin,  and  this  is  that  feeding  by  bottle 
is  one  distinct  cause  of  the  most  fatal 
form  of  intestinal  disease  among  children. 
The  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  in 
1882,  alarmed  at  the  frightful  mortality 
among  infants  brought  up  on  the  bottle, 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into 
and  report  upon  the  subject,  and  this 
committee,  after  prolonged  investigation 
and  experiment,  reported  its  conclusions. 
It  was  found  that  the  bottle,  above  all,  if 
used  with  an  India-rubber  tube,  devel- 
oped a  microscopic  fungus  which  multi- 
plied on  reaching  the  stomach  and  soon 
caused  death.  The  only  safety  lay  in 
cleansing  and  rubbing  every  portion  of 
the  bottle  after  feeding,  and  allowing  it 
all  to  lie  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  as  the  certainty  of  this  treat- 
ment could  seldom  be  had,  Dr.  Masson 
urged  the  managers  of  the  creche  with 
which  he  was  connected  to  abolish  the 
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bottle,  and  give  all  food  from  a  glass 
tumbler. 

Evidently  these  researches  and  their 
results  are  not  familiar  to  the  managers 
of  the  day  nurseries  established  in  New 
York,  for  all  feeding  in  them  appears  to 
be  done  by  the  bottle,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  necessity  to  mothers, 
who,  even  when  abundantly  able  to  nurse 
the  children,  prefer  the  bottle  as  a  saving 
of  time.  This  fact  may  seem  to  have  no 
place  in  pages  like  these,  yet  it  is  here 
precisely  that  it  belongs,  such  conclu- 
sion among  working-mothers  being  one 
of  the  points  to  be  combated  by  every 
one  interested  in  day  nurseries  and  their 
work . 

M'^t'jcrs'  milk  is  the  only  natural  food 
for  infants,  and  no  substitute,  however 
perfectly  prepared,  can  ever  fully  take 
its  place.     The  French  creche  compels 


all  mothers  who  can  nurse  their  children, 
to  come  to  it  twice  a  day  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  a  similar  regulation  should 
govern  every  one  established  in  our  own 
cities.  At  best,  they  are  poor  make- 
shifts for  the  mother  care  that  ought  to 
be  the  portion  of  every  child  born  into 
the  world.  They  have  their  place  at 
present,  like  many  another  form  of  alle- 
viation, but  with  better  knowledge  and ' 
the  wisdom  that  may  be  born  of  long  ex- 
perience, they  may  all  pass  into  the 
limbo  of  discarded  and  useless  forms  and 
methods,  and  the  better  day  begin  in 
which  every  child  of  man  may  have  nat- 
ural development  in  natural  lines,  and  be 
something  more  than  an  item  in  the 
make-up  of  a  monster  machine  for  ex- 
tracting the  utmost  work,  not  only  from 
man  and  woman,  but  from  child  as  well. 


AFTER   THE   INDIAN   SCHOOL,   WHAT? 


The  experiment  of  educating  Indians 
— if  anything  so  self-evident  can  be  called 
an  experiment — has  been  tried,  and  In- 
dian youths  have  shown  that  they  have 
minds  much  like  their  pale-faced  cousins, 
and  are  quite  capable  of  using  them  as 
well,  all  things  considered.  They  have 
passed  from  the  mission  and  government 
schools  at  home  to  the  training  schools  in 
the  East,  and  there  is  now  an  increasing 
number  asking  for  more — more  than  these 
schools  are  at  present  justified  in  giving. 
At  schools  such  as  Carlisle  and  Hamp- 
ton, where  the  aim  is  to  train  the  hands 
quite  as  much  as  the  head,  the  three  years' 
course  is  far  too  short  for  the  successful 
acquirement  of  the  English  language,  a 
trade,  and  more  than  the  rudiments  of  a 
common-school  education.  As  from  our 
public  schools  a  large  percentage  must 
drop  out  and  leave  only  a  comparative 
few  to  press  on  to  the  higher  ranks  of 


education,  so,  especially,  is  it  with  these 
Indians,  for. whom  anything  like  a  pro- 
fessional training  would  require  years  of 
separation  from  friends  and  the  homes 
where  they  are  so  much  needed. 

Some  young  men  and  women  have  gone 
back  to  their  homes,  and,  seeing  how  much 
more  their  people  need  than  they  can  give, 
have  asked  to  come  back  and  prepare 
themselves  for  better  missionaries,  for 
physicans,  or  for  lawyers. 

One  young  man,  a  graduate  of  Hamp- 
ton, afler  an  experience  in  school  and 
mission  work  at  home,  decided  that,  as 
a  physician,  he  could  have  a  wider  and 
stronger  influence  over  his  people — the 
older  ones  in  particular — than  he  could 
in  any  other  capacity,  and  so  came  back 
to  the  East,  resolved  to  prepare  himself 
for  that  work.  He  has  been  one  year  in 
a  white  school,  never  letting  his  record 
marks  during  that  time  fall  below  ninety- 
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three,  and  is  now  spending  his  vacation 
in  a  very  trying  position,  where  he  is  on 
duty  seven  days  of  the  week,  from  five 
A.  M.  to  nine  or  ten  p.  m.,  hoping  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  a  certain  part  of  his  ex- 
penses the  coming  year  at  a  medical 
school,  and  trusting  that  "  the  Lord  will 
help  those  who  help  themselves." 

Another  boy,  a  quiet,  faithful  student  of 
Hampton,  who  graduated  there  in  '82 
and  has  since  been  teaching  most  success- 
fully in  an  agency  school,  is  anxious  also 
to  come  East  and  prepare  himself  to  be  a 
medical  missionary. 

The  influence  of  the  old  "  medicine 
men,"  or  conjurers,  over  the  Indians,  in 
sickness  or  in  health,  is  almost  unbounded, 
and  neither  the  character  nor  the  skill  of 
the  physicians  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment is  calculated  to  offset  so  powerful  a 
factor  in  Indian  economy.  Who  could  do 
this  great  work  better  than  a  really  skill- 
ful and  conscientious  man,  or  woman,  of 
the  people?  A  bright,  earnest  girl,  sister 
of  Bright  Eyes,  has  prepared  herself  to 
enter  the  Woman's  College  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  so  to  fit  herself — through  the 
kindness  of  friends — for  this  same  medical 
missionary  work  among  her  tribe. 

As  citizenship  approaches  the  Indian, 
there  is  another  field  of*  usefulness  open 
to  him,  not  usually  included  among  mis- 
sionary labors,  but  which  will  be,  neverthe- 
less, important  to  the  Indians  and  help- 
ful to  the  white  people.  I  refer  to  a 
knowledge  of  our  laws.  A  strong  old 
chief,  of  one  of  the  more  civilized  tribes. 


asks  that  his  boy  remain  East^  until  he 
knows  all  about  the  laws  of  the  white 
people.  He  looks  back  to  the  many  in- 
stances where  the  Indians  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  take  a  dishonest  man's  word  for 
the  laws  of  a  Christian  land,  and  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  reservation  system 
shall  be  abolished  and  an  Indian  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  free  to  act 
for  himself,  wisely  or  unwisely,  as  he 
shall  be  advised  by  those  whom  he  trusts. 
Is  he  not  right,  therefore,  in  desiring  a 
Christian  man  "  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,"  who,  by  education  as  well 
as  by  birth,  is  qualified  to  advise  them 
wisely?  Another  man,  of  another  tribe » 
who  has  given  up  his  Joseph  for  six  years 
ah-eady,  insists  that  he  stay  away  until 
he  can  come  back  thoroughly  prepared  to 
serve  his  people  in  the  same  way.  Fort- 
unately, the  young  men  are  as  much  in 
earnest  as  their  elders,  and  are  hoping 
that  in  some  way  the  path  may  soon  be 
opened  for  them. 

Besides  these  newer  departures  there 
are  several  who  have  finished,  or  are  pursu- 
ing, short  courses  in  theological  schools, 
the  better  to  prepare  themselves  for  mis- 
sionaries, or  are  taking  advanced  courses 
in  order  to  become  more  successful  teach- 
ers. The  government  has  this  year  appro-, 
priated  $167  for  each  of  300  such  stu- 
dents, and,  with  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves,  a  comparatively  small  sum  is 
all  that  is  required  to  help  them  through. 
All  but  five  are  provided  for,  but  these 
will  need  a  helping  hand. 


TEMPERANCE   ARITHMETIC. 


The  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  publishes  the  following  suggestive 
help  to  the  teachers  of  arithmetic  in 
California : 

In  arranging  the  following  examples, 
those  better  adapted  to  the  lower  grades 


are  placed  first  in  the  list.  We  hope  that 
these  problems  can  be  profitably  used  as 
supplemental  work  for  the  higher  classes^ 
of  the  primary  and  the  lower  classes  of  the 
grammar  departments. 

I.     There  are   175,000  saloons  in  the 
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United  States  and  164,000  public  schools  ; 
how  many  more  saloons  than  schools  ? 

2.  The  United  States  pays  $80,000,000 
yearly  for  the  support  of  our  public 
schools,  and  $1,484,000,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  saloons  ;  how  much  more  do  the 
saloons  cost  than  the  schools  ? 

3.  The  value  of  the  food  products  of 
our  country  for  a  single  year  is  about 
$600,000,000 ;  the  cost  of  all  the  clothing 
about  $400,000,000 ;  the  cost  of  alcoholic 
drinks  about  $1 ,484,000,000 ;  how  much 
more  does  the  liquor  cost  than  the  food  and 
clothing? 

4.  The  4,000  saloons  of  San  Francisco 
take  in  daily  an  average  of  $10.00  each  ; 
bow  many  dollars  are  paid  daily  in  that 
city  for  liquor? 

5.  There  are  about  600,000  dninkards 
in  the  United  States.  How  many  cities 
of  40,000  inhabitants  each  would  these 
dninkards  form  ? 

6.  In  the  City  of  Oakland,  *'  the  Athens 
of  California,"  there  are  200  saloons. 
If  every  saloontst  sells  40  drams  a  day,' 
how  many  drams  are  drunk  daily? 

7.  (a.)  If  a  family  spends  15  cents  a 
day  for  beer,  how  much  is  expended  in 
four  weeks?  (^.)  How  many  loaves  of 
bread  at  10  cents  a  loaf,  could  be  bought 
for  the  sam  e  money  ? 

8.  (a.)  A  smoker  spends  20  cents  a  day 
for  cigars;  how  many  dollars  will  he 
spend  in  one-half  year?  (b.)  How  many 
books  at  $2.00  apiece,  could  he  buy  with 
this  money  ? 

9.  (a.)  At  40  cents  a  gallon,  what  is 
t  family's  beer  bill  for  60  days,  taking  2 
quarts  daily?  (^.)  How  many  pairs  of 
shoes  at  $2.00  a  pair,  will  this  money 
purchase? 

10.  If  a  man  dnnks  a  pint  of  ale  twice 
a  day,  how  many  gallons  will  he  drink  in 
ten  years?  How  much  will  it  amount  to 
tt  10  cents  a  quart? 

11.  (a.)  If  a  man  spends  20  cents  a 
day  for  whisky  and  25  cents  for  cigars, 
how  much  will  both  cost  him  in  12  years? 
(3.)    How  many  acres  of  land  at  $40.00 


per  acre,  could  he  have  purchased  with 
this  money? 

12.  A  young  man  now  21  years  of  age 
began  to  smoke  cigarettes  at  the  age  of  14, 
and  smoked  10  cents'  worth  daily.  How 
many  books  worth  $1.00  each,  could  he 
buy  with  the  money  spent? 

13.  During  the  year  ending  July  ist, 
1885,  there  were  2,114  arrests  made  in 
the  City  of  Oakland.  About  four-sevenths 
of  these  were  caused  by  drink.  How  many 
were  the  victims  of  liquor? 

14.  Five  years  ago,  drinking  places  in 
Ireland  were  closed  on  the  Sabbath. 
During  this  time  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  $27,500,000  spent  for  liquor;  how 
much  has  Ireland  saved.each  year?  How 
much  each  day. 

15.  (a.)  How  much  will  a  drinker 
spend  for  liquor  from  the  age  of  19  to 
40  inclusive,  drinking  2  glasses  a  day,  at 
I  o  cents  a  glass  ?  ( 3 .)  If  each  year's  useless 
expense  be  put  into  the  bank  at  eight  per 
cent  compound  interest,  to  how  much 
would  it  amount? 

16.  Tom  smokes  3  cigars  and  his  father 
smokes  5  each  day,  for  which  they  pay 
60  cents  a  dozen.  His  father  drinks  3 
glasses  of  beer  a  day  at  5  cents  a  glass. 
Tom's  mother  buys  3  loaves  of  bread  a 
day  at  5  cents  a  loaf  and  two  rolls  of  but- 
ter a  week  at  50  cents  a  roll ;  at  the  end 
of  the  year  how  much  more  do  the  cigars 
and  beer  cost  than  the  bread  and  butter? 

17.  The  annual  liquor  bill  for  the 
United  States  is  $1,484,000,000,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  tobacco  is  3-4ths  as 
much ;  how  much  is  expended  for  to- 
bacco ? 

18.  A  poor  man,  70  years  of  age,  was 
sent  to  the  almshouse.  Had  he  saved  the 
money  spent  for  tobacco  since  he  was  20 
years  of  age,  providing  he  spent  an  aver- 
age of  $30  a  year,  how  much  would  he 
have  had? 

19.  A  young  lady  in  San  Francisco  fur- 
nished her  New  Year's  callers  with  wine. 
Sixty-six  young  men  called  upon  her. 
One-third  of  them  drank  sherry,  one-third 
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drank  champagne,  and  one-third  declined 
to  drink  at  all.  The  sherry  cost  20  cents 
a  drink,  the  champagne  12^  cents  ;  how 
much  was  the  wine  bill  ? 

20.  There  are  10,000  saloons  in  New 
York  City .  If  formed  i  nto  a  street  with  sa  - 
loons  on  each  side,  allowing  20  feet  to  each 
saloon,  what  would  be  the  length  of  the 
street? 

21.  In  the  United  States  60,000  drunk- 
ards die  annually.  How  many  die  each 
day?  How  many  each  hour?  Allowing 
12  square  feet  for  each  grave,  how  many 
acres  would  be  required  for  their  burial? 

22.  (<?.)  If  the  175,000  saloons  of  the 
United  States  be  formed  into  a  street 
with  saloons  on  each  side,  allowing  25 
feet  for  each,  how  many  miles  long  would 
the  street  be  ?  ( ^ . )  If  the  1 75 ,000  saloon- 
keepers be  formed  into  a  procession, 
marching  4  abreast,  allowing  each  set  3 
feet,  what  would  be  the  length  of  the  pro- 
cession ? 

23.  (a.)  In  early  times  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y.,  was  bought  of  an  Indian  chief  for 
a  barrel  of  whiskey.  If  the  Indian  drank 
half  a  pint  a  day,  how  long  did  it  take  him 
to  swallow  the  whole  county?  (^.)  As 
the  county  contains  256,000  acres,  and 
the  whiskey  was  valued  at  $1 .00  a  gallon, 
what  was  the  price  paid  per  acre  ? 

24.  (tf.)  Tubbs,  living  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  a  saloon,  walks  twice  a  day 


for  his  dram.  How  many  miles  will  he 
walk  in  ten  years,  Sundays  not  excepted? 
(^.)  How  much  will  he  pay  the  saloon- 
keeper if  each  dram  costs  10  cents? 

25.  A  teetotaler  and  a  whiskey  drinker 
started  together  on  a  journey,  each  with 
his  own  horse  and  buggy.  The  distance 
was  700  miles. .  The  horses  each  traveled 
at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour.  The  teeto* 
taler  made  the  journey  in  20  days.  The 
drinker  stopped  three  times  a  day  at  the 
saloons  on  the  way  for  his  dram,  losing  on 
an  average  15  minutes  every  time.  How 
many  days  did  it  take  him  to  make  the 
journey  ? 

26.  (<?.)  The  wine  product  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  present  year  (1885)  is  expected 
to  be  suBicient  to  fill  a  lake  700  feet  long, 
350  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep;  how 
many  gallons  will  be  manufactured?  (3.) 
Allowing  a  yearly  supply  of  50  gallons  for 
each  wine  drinker,  how  many  can  be  sup- 
plied from  this  lake  ? 

27.  California  consumes  about  10,000,- 
000  gallons  of  wine  annually.  Allowing 
50  gallons  to  each  wine  drinker,  how 
many  can  be  supplied  ? 

28.  How  many  cylindrical  tanks  8  feet 
in  diameter  and  15  feet  deep  would  it 
take  to  contain  the  272,000,000  gallons 
of  liquor  consumed  in  the  United  States 
last  year  ? 


HOW  A  WISE  CALIFORNIA  WOMAN  FORMED  HER  TEN. 


At  times  I  have  feared  that  the  little 
seed  I  sowed  with  many  misgivings  would 
never  show  signs  of  life.  I  waited  be- 
cause I  wanted  a  real  spontaneous  growth 
and  not  a  forcing  process,  and  now  I  am 
beginning  to  hope.  Our  school  numbers 
nearly  400  boys  and  girls,  taught  by  four 
men  and  ^\^  women. 

Somehow  my  boys  have  always  called 
out  my  sympathies  and  interest  more  than 
the  girls,  perhaps  because  they  seem  pe- 


culiarly beset  with  temptations.  It  hurts 
me  to  see  our  bright,  open-hearted  boys 
go  to  the  University  or  enter  a  business 
life,  and  become  drinking,  smoking,  fast 
young  men.  After  I  had  received  the 
magazines,  and  the  bound  volume  of 
I  ox  I  «s  10  papers,  I  invited  five  boys,  one 
from  each  of  ^vt,  class-rooms,  to  come  one 
evening  to  my  house.  We  had  a  little 
friendly  talk.  I  read  to  them  some  bits 
from    Lend    a    Hand,  and    lent   them 
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die  magazines  and  ^^  In  His  Name  "  and 
"loxi—io."  I  did  not  propose  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  club,  as  I  thought  it  better 
for  many  reasons  that  they  should  manage 
the  aflair  entirely  by  themselves,  after 
the  first  impulse  was  given.  I  knew 
they  were  quite  competent,  as  the  school 
boys  have  a  well-organized  and  suctess- 
fiil  debating  club,  and  a  literary  society 
which  does  good  work.  They  seemed  a 
little  surprised  when  the}  found  for  what 
purpose  I  had  invited  them,  but  were 
cordial  in  their  approval.  Of  course  I 
had  made  my  selections  with  a  great  deal 
of  care,  and  most  of  the  five — I  think  all 
butone-^were  professing  Christians.  They 
did  not  seem  to  know  just  what  to  do  or 


how  to  go  to  work,  though  all  felt  that 
something  ought  to  be  done.  I  told  them 
to  talk  it  over  together,  and  consult  with 
any  other  of  the  boys  who  would  be  like- 
ly to  aid  them,  as  I  believed  they  would 
work  much  better  on  their  own  plans 
than  on  any  I  could  make  for  them.  Ye* 
terday  one  of  them  told  me  they  had  rr 
solved  to  start  2c  paper,  to  be  devoted  to 
the, purpose  of  raising  and  preserving  a 
high  standard  of  mcwality  in  the  school 
The  speaker  is  a  boy  of  nineteen,  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  occasion- 
ally for  the  papers,  and  is  quite  capable 
of  conducting  a  paper  of  the  sort.  Of 
course  I  cannot  tell  what  it  will  come  to^ 
but  I  hope  the  result  will  be  good. 


THE   TEMPORARY    ASYLUM    FOR    DISCHARGED    FEMALE    PRIS- 

ONERS,   DEDHAM. 


During  the  past  year,  one  hundred  and 
d)irty-three  women  have  been  received  at 
this  asylum.  Of  this  number,  seventy 
came  directly  from  the  court-room,  given 
into  the  care  of  the  institution  by  the 
judge  for  terms  of  probation  ranging  from 
three  to  twelve  months. 

These  women  are  taught  all  the  work 
of  a  house.     Some  come  quite  ignorant, 


but  all  go  with  more  or  less  knowledge  ol 
its  different  branches.  Situations  are  pro- 
cured for  many  of  them  which  prove  per- 
manent, and  the  Board  of  Managers  have 
every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  in  their 
work.  The  receipts  slightly  exceed  the 
expenses,  but  the  work  should  be  carried 
on  on  a  larger  scale. 


Is  it  because  of  the  old-fashioned  bonnet 
with  the  shadowy  biim,  that  the  good 
Quaker  grandmother  whom  I  met  the 
ether  day  had  no  pucker  in  her  forehead 
just  over  the  parting  of  the  eyebrows  ?  Is 
it  owing  only  to  the  pretty  millinery  of  the 
day  that  our  g^rls,  even  before  they  are 
&r  into  the  twenties,  acquire  that  anxious 
line  which  mars  the  smoothness  of  the 
brow  and  gives  a  fretful  look  to  the  sweet- 
est &ce? 

Perhaps  the  bonnet  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  and  the  instinctive  frown, 
which  the  too  intrusive  sunlight  causes, 
produces  the  petulant  expression  which 
» seen  on  the  countenances  of  many 
Wwien.  Age  and  youth  seem  alike  to 
•hare  its  marring  touch,  and  the  soften- 


ing eBects  of  waves,  curls,  and  frizzes 
are  not  able  to  modify  it  much. 

But  the  reason  for  the  packer  lies  deep- 
er than  the  bonnet.  That,  in  the  Quaker 
sister,  is  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  mystical  quietness,  bom 
of  self-control,  and  cultivated  in  the  re» 
f>ose  of  faith.  Self-control,  without  faith ^ 
never  blossoms  into  the  sweet  tranquility 
which  enfolds  its  possessor  like  a  radiant 
and  tender  atmosphere.  It  is  the  heart  at 
rest,  and  at  rest  in  the  Lord,  which  im- 
parts ease  to  the  movements,  gentleness- 
to  the  tones,  and  loveliness  to  the  plain- 
est features. 

"When  he  giveth  quietness,  who  then 
can  make  trouble  ?" — Portland  Christian 
Mirror. 
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**  Look  up  and  not  down :  — 
Look  forward  and  not  back :  — > 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


A  LEND  A  HAND  WORKER. 


BY    M.    VAN   M. 


Reports  of  Lend  a  Hand  clubs  are 
welcome  here — why  not  a  report  of  a 
maker  of  clubs  ? 

Many  years  ago,  before  Ten  Times 
One  had  told  its  beautiful  story  of  love 
to  the  neighbor,  a  young  slave-girl  in  the 
South  began  to  tell  this  same  old  story  to 
her  little  slave  companions,  not  in  words, 
but  in  kindly,  self-denying  deeds. 

Every  day,  at  sundown,  the  little  Hes- 
ter with  her  small  fellows  passed  in  pro- 
cession in  front  of  the  grand  plantation 
mansion,  to  receive  her  piece  of  bread  for 
supper.  The  tall,  gracious  mistress,  as 
she  stooped  to  each  little  one  in  her  ca- 
pacity of  bread-giver,  little  thought  what 
a  picture  she  was  impressing  upon  one 
young  soul !  It  looked  so  lovely  to  Hes- 
ter to  be  tall,  and  able  to  stoop  down  and 
give  bread  to  the  helpless,  that  she  would 
slip  her  own  piece  of  bread  under  her 
apron  and  keep  it  until  the  others  had 
•eaten  theirs.     Then  she  would  say  : 

''Now,  you  done  eat  all  your  bread 
up ;  I've  got  mine  yet !  " 

Then  when  he  cry  rose,  "  Oh,  give  me 
«ome  !  "  the  little  maid  would  answer : 

"Yes,  if  you  all  will  pass  round  this 
-stump,  I  will  stand  up  high  and  break 
my  bread,  and  stoop  down  like  Missus 
and  give  you  each  a  piece." 

And  so  little  Hester  began  her  active 
life  of  dispensing. 

A  slave  until  forty,  some  tn^y  wonder 


how  the  toil-worn,  often  grief-stricken 
girl  and  woman  could  find  time,  or  place, 
or  means,  to  lend  a  hand ;  but  she  did, 
and  this  is  her  simple  word  of  explana- 
tion :     "  The  Lord  was  with  me  !  " 

And  so,  quite  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  Hester  found  her  place,  in  due 
time,  among  the  great  army  of  Look-up 
Legion  workers. 

This  is  the  way  it  came  about :  When 
the  war  closed  and  the  slaves  were  set 
free,  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  for  bread 
began  with  these  "  simple  children  of  the 
sun."  Years  passed  before  Hester  found 
the  time  to  learn  to  read.  When  she 
was  fifty  years  old,  she  said  she  wouldn't 
have  known  the  letter  A  if  it  had  been  at 
big  as  a  door. 

But  her  daughter  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  progress,  and,  to  the  mother's  great 
delight,  had  learned  to  read  the  blessed 
Bible  to  her  poor  old  mammy. 

But  one  sad  day  the  daughter  found 
her  wings,  and  this  lower  world  knew 
her  no  more. 

That  was  a  dreary  time  for  Hester, 
and  now  she  thought  often  of  her  child's 
earnest  desire  that  she,  too,  should  learn 
to  read.  In  her  loneliness  and  longing 
she  set  herself  to  the  task,  and  before  she 
could  herself  spell  "  baker  "  a  half-dozen 
poor  little  children  near  her  home  had 
invited  themselves  to  become  her  pupils. 
She  could  teach  them  the  alphabet  and 
08) 
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*•  little  bit  words  " ;  also  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  the  ten  commandments,  which  she 
knew.  She  was  stooping  down  to  divide 
her  bread  with  the  hungry. 

Soon,  some  of  the  parents  came  and 
ofiered  her  fifty  cents  a  month,  if  she 
would  take  their  children  into  her  school, 
and  in  simple  faith  she  accepted  the 
work.  She  got  a  little  primer  for  herself, 
and  old  almanacs  and  newspapers  for  the 
children,  and  the  work  of  instruction 
went  on. 

Often  the  little  ones  caught  up  with  their 
teacher  and  threatened  to  pass  her  on  the 
road  to  knowledge.  A  child  would  come 
to  her  to  ask  a  word  which,  alas !  was 
all  unknown  to  Hester.  She  would  look 
at  it  and  say,  *'What!  you  not  know 
that  little  bit  o'  word?  You  go  study 
now,  right  hard,  and  see  if  you  can't  find 
that  out  your  own  self."  Then  Hester 
would  take  her  primer  and  go  apart,  and 
lay  the  open  book  before  the  Divine 
Teacher,  and  ask  him  to  teach  her  that 
she  might  teach  the  little  ones. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  school 
proved  a  success  ?  After  a  time  she  hired 
a  teacher,  while  she  went  out  into  the 
poorer  quarters  of  B^ton  Rouge,  where 
she  lives,  gathering  the  neglected  chil- 
dren together,  and  faithfully  sharing  her 
piece  of  bread,  which  continually  grew 
in  her  hands,  with  the  hungry  little  men- 
dicants. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  our  noble 
Hester  fell  in  with  Rev.  A.  H.  Gillette, 
a  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  worker  of  great 
zeal  and  enthusiasm ,  who  introduced  her 
to  Look-up  Legion  work,  and  gave  her 
the  mottoes  and  pledge  of 'this  stirring 
company. 

Hester,  a  legion  in  herself,  knew  a 
good  deal  by  this  time  about  looking  up 
and  not  down,  and  lending  a  hand,  and 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  her  to  adopt  this  child,  so  entirely  her 
own  kith  and  kin. 

.    Since  then,  she  has  organized  a  large 
number  of  Look-up  Legion  societies  in 


her  mission  district,  which  is  about  sev- 
enty miles  in  extent.  They  have  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  400,  and  are  carefully 
looked  after  by  their  patroness,  who  vis- 
its them  and  will  not  let  them  grow  weary 
in  their  endeavors  to  look  up,  and  out, 
and  forward. 

Some,  who  have  read  Lend  a  Hand 
from  the  first,  will  remember  an  extended 
report  of  these  societies,  in  the  first  num- 
ber, formed  by  Hester  Williams,  of  BA- 
ton  Rouge,  La. 

She  is  now  past  sixty  years  of  age,  but 
her  good  work  goes  on.  She  says,  *'The 
Lord  has  set  me  down  up-stairs,  an'  I 
ain't  goin'  down  never  no  more."  She 
is  "a  house-top  saint,"  indeed,  and  of 
the  most  practical  kind.  '^  I  used  to 
shout  a  good  deal,"  she  says,  ''but  I 
found  this  out — that  when  I  shouted  most 
I  worked  least." 

This  instance  of  one  practical  way  in 
which  Hester  lent  a  hand  may  serve  to 
show  how  she  works : 

She  found  a  number  of  very  poor  chil- 
dren, in  a  neglected  part  of  her  district, 
who  were  growing  up  in  ignorance.  She 
tried  to  get  them  to  attend  one  of  her 
schools  not  far  away,  but  they  could  not 
do  so  for  lack  of  decent  clothing.  Then 
the  "  willing-hearted  "  worker  put  on  her 
oldest  dress,  and,  taking  mule  and  cart  and 
ax,  she  went  into  the  woods  and  with  her 
own  hands  cut  down  saplings,  and,  with 
a  little  help,  soon  had  a  cabin  up  in  which 
she  gathered  the  neglected  children  to 
teach  them  to  read. 

Hester's  heart  is  set  now  upon  building 
an  Industrial  Home  for  women  of  her 
own  race.  Her  plan  is  a  unique  one. 
She  proposes  to  build  log-cabins,  one  aft- 
er another,  as  the  need  arises,  and  let  the 
work  grow  after  a  simple  and  natural  or- 
der of  development.  She  is  already  re- 
joicing in  the  possession  of  eighteen  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose,  and  her  faith  that 
she  will  live  to  see  the  work  consummat- 
ed is  simply  sublime. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  soci- 
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cty  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  Mrs.  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  is  pres- 
ident and  under  the  direction  of  which 
Hester  is  working,  will  aid  her  in  this 
undertaking,  and  carefully  treasure  her 
fund  until  enough  has  been  gathered  to 
make  it  possible  to  begin  building. 

Should  any  Lend  a  Hand  society  de- 
sire to  make  glad  Hester's  heart  by  adding 
to  her  little  store  any  sum,  however  small 
or  great,  it  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Missionary  society,  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Clark,  169  York  street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  this  sable  worker — 
now,  as  she  exultingly  declares  herself, 
'*  a  suah  'nuff  missionary*' — came  north 
lo  the  annual  meeting  of  the  great  Mis- 
ftionary  society,  of  which  she  is  an  hon- 
ored member 


Black  as  night,  tall  and  queenly,  her 
rugged  features  lighted  up  by  the  inner 
glow  of  love  and  faith,  she  stood  among 
the  cultured  ladies  of  our  land,  the  peer 
of  the  highest  in  self-denying  love  and 
labor.  Years  of  bitter  servitude  hav« 
not  bowed  her  form,  or  broken  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  her  purpose  to  stoop 
down  and  feed  the  hungry. 

Smiles  and  tears  struggled  together  in 
those  days,  and  the  brave,  loving,  faithful 
old  heart  would  sometimes  melt  as  the 
thought  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
wonderful  future,  would  rush  in  upon 
her,  quite  choking  her  utterance. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  gifted  and  gra- 
cious women  were  glad  to  sit  at  her  feet, 
and  learn  anew  the  sweet  gospel  of  self- 
forgetting  helpfulness? 


MY   *'TEN.' 


My  first  Ten  of  the  King's  Daughters 
was  formed  soon  after  I  myself  had  joined 
one  of  the  first  organized,  in  January  ;  and 
being  very  enthusiastic  over  the  whole 
idea,  I  talked  it  over  with  several  other 
girls,  gave  them  the  circulars,  and  then 
met  with  them  to  start  another  Ten. 

Never  having  even  belonged  to  any 
kind  of  society  before,  my  experience  was 
not  extensive  ;  but,  following  the  hints  in 
tile  circular,  and  the  example  of  my  own 
president,  We  opened  with  reading  the 
forty-fifth  Psalm,  <?«r  Psalm,  and  a  prayer, 
a  very  short  prayer,  also  adding  an  appro- 
priate hymn ;  after  which  I  gave  all  the 
Information  I  possessed  of  the  origin  and 
objects  of  the  King  Daughters,  Tens,  etc., 
and  we  discussed  work,  deciding  first 
upon  visiting  hospitals. 

Several  ladies,  interested  in  charitable 
work,  directed  us  to  two  hospitals,  and 
after  visiting  both  we  commenced  work, 
going  regularly  to  the  larger  institution 
every  week,  and  reading  or  relating  short, 


interesting  stories  to  the  children  ;  and  to 
the  smaller  one  every  two  weeks,  taking 
fruit,  flowers,  books  or  toys  to  the  occu* 
pants  of  the  children's  ward. 

Since  then  we  have  added  new  mem- 
bers, almost  twenty,  to  our  little  society, 
each  girl  desiring  t6  bring  one  or  more 
especial  friends,  and  have  extended  our 
work,  being  also  interested  now  in  a 
Home,  recently  started,  obtaining  mon« 
ey  for  it  on  the  brick  plan,  and  we  are 
now  about  to  sew  for  a  poor,  family  ;^  in 
addition  to  which  those  of  us  who  care 
for  letter  writing  correspond  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Shut-in  Society. 

My  second  Ten  consists  of  my  Sunday- 
school  class  of  boys  (and  no  one  knows, 
without  experience,  the  difficulty,  I  had 
almost  said  the  impossibility,  of  interest- 
ing boys  in  any  philanthropic  work,  and 
the  amount  of  persuasion  it  takes  to  in- 
duce them  to  meet  together  for  anything 
which  does  not  promise  any  immediate 
"fun")  ;  active,  wide-awake  boys  of  d^ 
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ferent  ages,  some  almost  young  men,  but 
all  brimming  over  with  mischiet  and  non- 
sense. I  consider  that  .something  has  been 
achieved,  because  they  have  made  a  half- 
way promise  to  try  and  lend  a  hand, 
every  day,  if  possible,  in  little  ways ;  and 
several  of  the  younger  ones  have  been 
making  a  scrap-book  for  a  hospital  not  so 
well  supplied  with  those  things  as  some 
others  are. 

I  hope  to  interest  my  boys,  also,  this 
year  in  a  boy  cripple,  so  that  they  may 
cheer  him  by  occasional  visits  and  little 
attentions. 

Another  Ten  was  started  by  me  this 
summer,  and  is  now  continued  in  the  city  ; 
the  original  members,  whom  I  met  in  the 
country,  now  inviting  other  friends  to 
join,  and  we  have  undertaken  the  clothing 
of  the  three  small  children  of  a  young 
widow  earning  a  scanty  living.  So  we 
cut  out  and  sew  at  each  meeting ;  and 
much  jollity  and  pleasure  we  get  out  of  it, 
too,  as  we  g^rls  are  very  independent  and 
do  everything,  learning  by  experience, 
without  the  aid  of  the  *'  mothers,"  as  we 
say,  and  we  afterward  finish  at  home  the 
ttticles  begun  at  the  meeting. 

The  fourth  Ten  I  have  just  formed  in  our 
church,  and  we  meet  every  week,  finding 


it  promotes  sociability,  as  well  as  main- 
tains an  interest  in  our  work,  which  con- 
sists in  sewing  for  two  families ;  part  of 
us  for  the  children  of  a  widow,  and  sever- 
al of  us  less-experienced  girls  for  a  desti- 
tute eighteen-months-old  child,  while  two 
of  our  members  undertake  the  work  of 
visiting  the  non-church-going  parents  of 
the  infant  class  children,  to  induce  them 
to  attend  our  church. 

In  all  my  Tens  I  find  it  the  best  plan 
to  have  officers,  fees,  dues,  etc.,  and 
regular  meetings  and  work,  everything  as 
business-like  and  orderly  as  possible,  as 
almost  all  enjoy  that  method  of  doing 
things,  and  work  the  better  and  more 
heartily  for  it. 

At  our  meetings,  also,  books  or  essays, 
interesting  as  well  as  improving,  and  all 
the  pamphlets  and  leaflets  written  for,  or 
concerning,  the  Tens,  King's  Daughters, 
or  our  motto,  in  any  way,  are  read  aloud 
during  the  evening  or  at  the  opening,  and 
our  meetings  are  as  bright,  enjoyable  and 
informal  as  possible,  and  it  has  been  very 
easy  to  persuade  every  one  to  join,  for  I've 
found  the  best  way  of  "  enthusing"  others 
is  to  be  heartily  enthusiastic  one's  self. 

E.  B. 


REPORTS  OF  CLUBS. 


COATSVILLE,    PA. 

Whkrivkr  a  club  formed  on  the  Wads- 
worth  mottoes  is  founded,  the  spirit 
spreads  until  other  clubs  are  formed,  and 
Aus  the  work  multiplies.  In  this  report 
we  note  the  contagion.  Scarcely  has  a 
Btde  club  of  nine  members  formicd,  than 
another  group  of  people  bind  themselves 
togctiier  to  do  the  Lord's  own  work,  and 
jetanother  club  is  in  contemplation.  So 
it  is  that  often,  on  the  list  of  clubs,  we 
W  several  in  the  same  town,  though  the 
town  be  small.  They  try  the  experiment, 
It  is  a  success,  and  the  army  is  swollen  by 


a  company  here  and  another  there,  ready^ 
to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  strengthen  the  weak, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  in  His 
name  to  lend  a  hand  : 

We  have  formed  a  Lend  a  Hand  club 
on  the  four  Wadsworth  mottoes.  Among 
the  men  employed  in  iron  manufactures 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  work  of 
this  kind.  We  have,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  organized  a  club,  consisting  of 
about  nine  members  of  all  ages,  from 
fourteen  to  forty. 

We  have  appointed  from  among  the 
men  a  president  and  secretary,  who  con- 
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duct  the  meetings.  We  devote  to  the 
subject  an  hour  once  in  two  weeks; 
this  seems  very  little,  but  is  sufficient  for 
the  present.  The  order  of  exercises  is : 
Reading  of  the  Bible,  roll  call,  reading 
of  the  minutes,  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers, any  new  or  unfinished  business,  re- 
ports of  work  accomplished,  and  the  read- 
ing of  such  articles  as  will  help  us  in  our 
work,  give  us  new  ideas,  etc.,  ending 
with  a  little  music.  As  yet,  little  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  members— only 
a  few  acts  of  kindness,  discouraging  of 
swearing,  etc.  But  some  of  the  older 
ones  think  of  undertaking  to  teach  others 
more  ignorant  than  themselves  to  read, 
write  or  cipher,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Some  of  the  younger  ones,  I  hope,  will 
make  toys,  or  jig-saw  work,  which  can  be 
sent  to  sick  children  and  hospitals.  We 
are  all  new  to  the  work  and  shall  be  very 
glad  of  any  information  on  the  subject. 
I  should  like  to  have  hints  how  to  make 
the  men  take  a  real  lively  interest  and 
pleasure  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  to  find 
something  useful  for  them  to  do,  not 
mere  play-work. 

One  of  the  public-school  teachers  of 
this  town,  a  very  devoted  worker  among 
the  Methodists,  hearing  of  our  club, 
wishes  to  start  another,  I  believe,  but  as 
yet  nothing  definite  has  been  settled. 

All  our  members  are  provided  with  the 
pledge-cards  and  Maltese-cross  badges  of 
the  Look-up  Legion.  We  want  cards, 
suitable  for  hanging  on  the  wall,  illumi- 
nated with  the  four  Wadsworth  mottoes. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  I  hope  to 
organize  a  girls'  branch  of  the  Look-up 
Legion,  to  meet  every  week  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Their  principal  work  for  the 
present  will  be  crocheting  afghans  for  a 
children's  seaside  hospital,  open  in  the 
summer  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

I  also  want  to  combine  with  the  Lend- 
a-Hand  ideas  the  pledge  of  the  Purity  Or- 
ganization of  England : 

GOSPEL  PURITY  ASSOCIATION. 

(Women's  Union.) 


Secretary :  Mrs.  Bradley,  43  Grange  Park» 

Ealing,  London,  W. 

Obligations, 

1.  To  uphold  the  law  of  purity  as 
equally  binding  upon  men  and  women. 

2.  To  be  modest  in  language,  behav- 
ior and  dress. 

3.  To  avoid  all  conversation,  reading, 
art  and  amusements,  which  may  put  im- 
pure thoughts  in  my  mind. 

4.  To  guard  the  purity  of  others,  es- 
pecially of  the  young. 

5.  To  strive  after  the  special  blessing 
promised  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

NEW    YORK. 

Our  club  is  such  a  very  small  affair 
that  I  hesitate  to  give  any  publicity  to  it. 
It  is  true  we  call  ourselves  a  lend  a 
hand  club  and  have  the  four  mottoes, 
but  there  it  ends.  The  members  are  the 
girls  (fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old)  of  a 
Sunday-school  class ;  all  of  them  come 
from  poor,  some  from  squalid  homes,  and 
they  are  not  able  to  contribute  anything 
but  willing  hearts  and  hands  to  the  work 
we  do.  During  the  two  winters  we  have 
worked  together,  we  have  made  about 
forty-five  garments — infants'  slips,  chil- 
dren's aprons,  dresses,  drawers,  skirts  and 
waists.  Then  we  have  given  to  St.  Mary's 
Free  Hospital  for  children,  the  babies' 
ward  in  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital, 
and  the  training  school  in  the  Sisters^ 
House  connected  with  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Communion.  We  have  also 
made  several  scrap-books,  and  worsted 
balls  for  babies.  Before  I  went  away  to 
the  country,  we  took  flowers  from  the 
Flower  Mission  and  distributed  them  in 
several  hospitals.  This  year  we  are  all 
busy  with  a  box  that  We  hope  to  send  to 
Miss  Wong's  Orphanage  in  China.  The 
sad  fate  of  the  little  Chinese  girl  babies 
seems  to  especially  touch  the  hearts  of 
my  girls.  I  neglected  to  say  the  girls 
meet  at  my  house  every  Monday  evening, 
sew  for  an  hour  and  play  games  for  the 
next  hour.     I  find  that  the  second  hour  is 
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a  great  treat  to  them,  for  most  of  them 
work  through  the  day,  and  all  of  them 
live  in  tenement  houses,  where  parlor 
croquet,  "  going  to  Jerusalem  "  and  such 
games  are  unknown.  We  often  practice 
our  Christmas  and  Easter  carols  in  our 
play  hour — this  is  a  perfect  delight  to  the 
girls,  and  makes  our  class  quite  helpful  to 
our  musical  leader,  when  he  is  teaching 
the  carols  to  the  rest  of  the  school. 
When  we  have  finished  a  set  of  garments, 
I  always  take  the  girls  and  let  them  pre- 
sent them  in  person  ;  it  makes  the  gifts  so 
much  more  real  to  them.  I  have  fallen 
so  far  short  of  my  own  ideal  of  what  the 
work  should  be  that  it  looks  almost  as 
nothing ;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  succeed  in 
getting  the  twelve  girls  to  think  some- 
times of  the  trials  and  needs  of  others, 
we  ought  to  be  in  a  measure  satisfied. 

PITTSFIELD. 

We  held  our  annual  meeting  last  week 
and  the  boys  voted  to  devote  the  money 
earned  this  year  to  our  village  hospital, 
the  House  of  Mercy,  and,  if  there  are 
boy  patients,  as  there  frequently  are,  es- 
pecially to  them.  Membership  in  the 
club  is  coming  to  be  much  coveted,  and,  as 
we  entertain  in  our  own  houses,  we  can- 
not enlarge  the  number  very  much. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  our 
club  is  studying  our  own  government. 
Questions  were  prepared  and  given  out 
in  November  upon  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  and  every  boy  was  ready 
with  his  answers  at  the  December  meet- 
ing. So  much  interest  was  shown  that 
we  shall  have  questions  given  out  for  the 
next  meeting. 

I  think  before  the  winter  is  over  we 
shall  have  another  Harry  Wadsworth 
club. 

FOREST  VILLE. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  our 
little  society,  it  lasted  such  a  short  time. 
It  was  principally  composed  of  children, 
with  a  few  of  us  older  ones  who  directed 
them. 


We  gathered  the  little  people  together 
once  a  week,  sang  songs  and  gave  them 
a  short  lesson  on  the  pledge  of  the  Look- 
up Legion.  Some  one  would  tell  them  a 
story  relating  to  the  particular  part  of  the 
pledge  which  was  taken  for  the  day. 
Then  we  would  have  one  or  two  little 
recitations  and  dismiss  them. 

Later,  we  interested  them  in  pasting 
scrap-books,  dressing  dolls,  etc.,  to  send 
to  a  Children's  Home  in  our  vicinity. 
Afterwards,  with  the  help  of  young  peo- 
ple, we  gave  an  entertainment,  using  the 
children  in  a  little  fairy  pantomime  which 
was  published  in  Wide  Awake,  We 
gave  the  proceeds  to  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  public  reading-room  and  li- 
brary. Then  the  young  people  formed 
themselves  into  a  private  literary  society, 
and  we  who  had  started  the  Look-up  Le- 
gion became  separated  and  it  was  broken 
up. 

It  was  a  group  of  girls,  and  little  girls 
at  that,  that  met  one  day  in  Brattle- 
boro  and  formed  a  Lend  a  Hand 
club.  Only  nine  little  girls  were  there. 
A  wise  and  loving  teacher  was  the  tenth 
number  to  complete  the  club.  The 
youngest  little  girl  was  five  years  old — 
the  eldest  twelve ;  but  all  were  interest- 
ed in  the  great  work  and  ready  to  cast  in 
their  mite.  A  very  large  mite  .it  has 
proved.  The  busy  little  fingers  and  the 
earnest  little  hearts  have  already  done  a 
work  of  which  an  older  club  might  have 
a  little  pardonable  pride. 

On  Wednesday  afternoons,  the  club 
meets.  After  the  various  exercises,  the 
treasurer  collects  the  assessment, — a 
penny  from  each  one.  Five  cents  ad- 
mission is  charged  and  two  cents  to  ab- 
sent members. 

Then  the  children  searched  for  work. 
Many  a  helping  hand  they  extended^ 
but  they  wanted  permanent  work  for  some 
object.  So,  while  not  neglecting  the  little 
kindnesses,  they  decided  to  dress  a  baby* 
A  Boston  baby  was  found,  three  weeka 
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old,  and  this  little  club,  formed  only  in 
September,  in  November  sent  its  first  box 
to  the  baby.  Nearly  every  stitch  was 
done  by  themselves — a  little  money  from 
their  fund  wisely  expended, — and  little 
Walter  Collins,  from  his  home  of  poverty, 
clad  in  the  warm  flannel  made  by  their 
little  fingers,  crows  and  laughs  in  his 
baby  comfort,  with  no  thought  of  what 
life  might  have  been  to  him,  or  what  life 
is  now,  because  in  His  name  he  is 
clothed.  And  the  eager  little  girls  prom- 
ised another  box  at  Christmas.  Also,  a 
little  girl  baby,  poor  as  Walter,  lifts  a 
voice  in  its  cold  and  dreary  home  for  a 
share  in  these  blessings.  In  the  abun- 
dance provided,  without  doubt  the 
little  girl  will  not  go  uncared-for,  and 
perhaps  the  club  will  adopt  two  instead 
of  one.  If  it  does  not,  here  is  a  chance 
for  some  other  club  looking  for  '*  some- 
thing to  do."  The  world  is  full  of  those 
who  need  and  those  w^ho  want  to  assist. 
Let  us  open  our  eyes  and  see  them  both. 
Commonplace  work  it  may  be.  No  spice 
of  romance  it  may  have.  But  it  is  all 
work  which  binds  us  closer  in  His  name 
and  helps  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


The  following  letter  gives  us  an  en- 
couraging account  of  the  club  formed  in 
Nashville — as  far  as  we  know,  the  pioneer 
club  of  Tennessee.  There  is  work  enough 
to  be  done,  not  only  in  Tennessee,  but  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe. 

Before  long,  we  shall  want  to  know 
what  the  Ten  Times  One  club,  formed  at 
Westhampton,  is  doing.  With  a  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  education,  we  feel  sure 
it  will  be  strong  and  practical,  and  not 
lacking  in  faith  for  the  future.  May  a 
blessing  follow  it : 

During  the  summer  vacation,  while  in 
Westhampton,  Mass.,  ten  graduates,  or 
members  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
formed  a  Ten  Times  One  club. 

We  met  in  a  large  front  room  in  the 
old  house,  once  the  parsonage  of  Parson 
Hale,  where  each  of  the  ten  had  previous- 


ly studied  with  Miss  Caroline  Burt.  Be- 
ing senior  member  of  the  club  I  promised 
to  write  you  about  it.  For  four  years  I 
have  been  teaching  in  Fisk  University. 
On  my  return  I  lost  little  time  in  inviting 
ten  of  my  colored  girls,  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  my  room,  and  told  them 
the  story  of  your  little  book  and  tried  to 
inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  make  others 
happier. 

Could  you  have  seen  their  hearty  re- 
sponse I  am  sure  you  would  have  been 
pleased.  If  ever  a  club  had  opportunity 
for  work,  this  one  will  have — not  only 
here  but  when  they  go  out  to  their  homes 
and  people.  May  God  enlighten  and 
strengthen  them  for  the  great  work  they 
have  to  do. 

They  met  for  their  first  prayer-meeting 
November  7th. 


The  hints  which  Ten  Times  One  gives 
to  the  clubs  are  what  the  Bridgeport  club 
needs,  and  we  hope  they  will  adopt  some 
of  them.  Certainly,  there  is  a  large  va- 
riety to  choose  from,  and  no  club  need  be 
idle  that  wishes  to  lend  a  hand  in  the 
world. 

Many  correspondents  ask  for  advice 
with  regard  to  the  opening  services,  or 
modes  of  conducting  the  meetings.  One 
of  the  charms  of  the  Wadsworth  clubs 
is  the  perfect  freedom  with  which  each  club 
arranges  its  own  services.  They  are  then 
suited  to  the  tastes  and  surroundings  of 
each  one.  A  ritual  is,  however,  in  prep- 
aration for  such  as  may  prefer  it,  and 
without  doubt  will  be  a  great  assistance 
to  many.  The  bond  that  unites  the  clubs 
is  the  Wadsworth  mottoes  and  a  strong 
desire,  a  prayerful  heart,  and  willing 
hands,  to  do  their  work  in  His  name : 

There  has  been  a  society  in  our  church 
for  about  two  years  known  as  the  Boys' 
Mission  Circle.  This  society  has  met 
once  in  two  weeks  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
The  subject  in  which  they  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested,  and  about  which  they 
have  studied  considerably,  has  been  the 
Indians,  and  last  year  they  raised  money 
enough  to  buy  an  unabridged  dictionary 
and  send  out  to  the  Santee  Agency.  The 
leader  was  a  faithful  worker,  and  had  a 
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wonderful  power  and  influence  over  the 
boys.  Last  spring  she  was  obliged  to  give 
up  her  place,  on  account  of  removal  from 
town,  much  to  the  regfret  of  every  one. 
Since  then  they  have  not  had  a  permanent 
leader,  until  this  fall,  when  I  consented  to 
take  charge  of  them. 

Having  heard  something  of  the  Ten 
Times  One  clubs,  I  thought  it  miorht  add 
to  the  interest  of  our  meeting  to  count 
ourselves  among  the  list,  so  I  persuaded 
the  boys  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and 
adopt  the  mottoes  of  those  societies.  As 
yet,  we  have  not  laid  out  any  special  work 
for  the  future,  and  if  you  will  give  me 
suggestions  as  to  what  we  shall  do,  also 
in  regard  to  conducting  our  meetings,  or 
anything  else  that  may  suggest  itself  to 
you,  it  will  be  gratefully  received  by  me. 

Our  society  numbers  about  twenty  boys, 
whose  average  age  is  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years.  

•'Affection  flows  naturally  towards 
those  to  whom  we  can  give  happiness. 
A  boy  who  feels  himself  of  little  account 
in  his  family  will  give  all  his  heart  to  his 
dog ;  he  is  necessary  to  Puck's  happiness 
at  any  rate  ;  and,  as  for  the  dog — *I  think 
it  is  wrong  to  let  children  have  dogs.  It 
spoils  them  for  mankind,'  says  the  late 
Lord  Lytton.  Let  the  boy  have  his  dog, 
but  let  him  know  to  how  many  others 
even  a  pleasant  word  from  him  gives 
happiness  for  the  moment.  Benevolence, 
the  delight  in  giving  happiness,  is  a 
stream  which  swells  as  it  flows.  The 
boy  who  finds  he  really  can  make  a  dif- 
ference to  his  home  is  on  the  look-out  for 
chances.  A  hint  as  to  what  father  or 
sister  would  like  is  not  thrown  away. 
Considerate,  obliging  behavior  is  no  hard- 
ship to  him  when  he  is  not  'bothered' 
into  it,  but  produces  it  of  his  own  free 
will.  Like  begets  like.  The  kindliness 
he  shows  is  returned  to  him  and  by  him 
returned  again,  full  measure,  pressed 
down,  and  running  over." 

Miss  Mason. 

In  the  January  Lend  a  Hand  we 
gave  the  reports  of  two  of  the  four  clubs 
found    in    the    Association  of   Working 


Girls'  Societies.  The  other  two  we  give 
now,  showing  that  not  alone  are  the  rich 
and  prosperous  helpers  to  their  fellow 
creatures.  The  spirit  is  more  than  the 
purse. 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  this  soci- 
ety, taking  the  four  mottoes,  was  formed 
from  the  Girls'  Association  of  Annex 
Hall,  to  be  known  as  the  Lend  a  Hand 
of  the  Girls'  Association  of  Annex  Hall, 
the  idea  being  suggested  by  reading  the 
story  of  ''  Ten  Times  One." 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  helping  others,  to 
promote  a  kindly  feeling  toward  all  whom 
they  meet  and  to  be  unselfish  in  their 
own  lives. 

During  the  first  few  months,  the  soci- 
ety was  small,  its  eflbrts  feeble  and  the 
work  undertaken  not  very  extensive. 

At  the  Christmas  holidays  the  lending 
a  hand  consisted  in  dressing  dolls  for  the 
children  at  the  Home  for  the  Friendless, 
and  carrying  flowers  and  scrap-books  to 
the  children's  ward  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

In  February  last  the  society  was  re- 
organized, a  constitution  adopted  and 
ofliicers  chosen. 

Last  May,  we  moved  from  Annex  Hall 
to  our  new  rooms  and  we  then  changed 
our  name  to  the  *'  Lend  a  Hand  of  the 
Working  Girls'  Association,"  6  Second 
street,  meeting  fortnightly  instead  of 
monthly. 

This  summer  the  society  sent  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Tribune  '*  fresh  air"  fund  of  a 
little  over  ?i\Q  dollars  ;  three  poor  children 
were  clothed  and  sent  to  the  country  for 
two  weeks  ;  two  dozen  dolls  were  dressed 
for  children  in  India;  fruit  and  flowers 
were  distributed  to  the  sick,  and  later, 
the  society  was  busy  getting  a  box  ready 
for  the  sufierers  in  Charleston,  also  a 
Thanksgiving  offering  for  them. 

We  hope  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
usefulness  during  the  coming  year. 

We  thank  you  for  your  kindly  interest 
in  our  society,  and  send  greetings  to  our 
sister  societies. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CHARITIES. 


The  commissioners  on  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  have  made 
their  report. 

The  commissioners  have  visited  the 
various  institutions  at  irregular  periods 
and  believe  them  to  be  well  and  ably 
managed.  They  report  the  food  as  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  well  cooked  and  serv- 
ed. 

Without  doubt  the  public  institutions 
arc  too  crowded.  Either  better  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  by  the  city,  or  pri- 
vate and  associated  charities  should  be 
able  to  reduce  the  large  numbers  who  need 
support  or  aid. 

We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  St.  Louis 
Poor-house  the  number  admitted  and 
already  there  to  be  1198.  Of  those,  403 
died  or  were  discharged,^  leaving  795  in- 
mates. About  nine  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  all  inmates  died  during  the  past 
year.  The  St.  Louis  Poor-house  is  still 
a  mixture  of  sane  and  insane — a  state  of 
affairs  which  the  superintendent  deplores 
and  begs  to  have  changed. 

Not  only  in  the  poor-house  do  we  find 
the  accommodations  insufficient.  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  Female  Hospital  makes 
the  same  complaint — that  the  institution 
•'is  full  to  overflowing."  Halls  have 
been  turned  into  wards  and  there  is  not  a 
room  not  occupied  by  beds.  He  draws  a 
harrowing  picture  of  this  state  of  things 
and  the  suffering  therefrom. 

The  superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  report  as  regards 
statistics.  There  is  much  work  left  un- 
done where  the  Associated  Charities 
would  be  of  the  utmost  assistance.  ''I 
cannot  forbear  again  calling  attention  to 


the  great  need  of  Associated  Charities  in 
St.  Louis,  by  which. the  truly  needy  and 
worthy  may  be  known  and  helped  direct- 
ly, or  aided  to  help  themselves,  and  the 
indolent,  shiftless  and  vicious  may  also  be 
kept  from  plying  their  main  vocations  of 
living  without  honest  labor  and  on  chari- 
ties. Such  associations,  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  health  department  and  its 
several  branches,  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  community  in  every  department." 
The  average  cost  of  food,  during  this 
time,  has  been  per  day  for  each  person 
18.46  cents;  and  the  daily  expense  of 
patients,  ofHcers  and  employes,  was  45.3 
cents  per  capita. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  has  been 
established  and  proved  a  success.  A 
class  in  instruction  in  cooking  for  the  sick 
has  also  been  opened  under  a  competent 
teacher. 

A  proposition  which  seems  to  be  re- 
garded with  favor  is  the  transferring  the 
City  Insane  Asylum  to  the  state.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  overcrowded,  like  many  of  the 
other  institutions,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  St.  Louis  should  not  have 
the  same  privileges  as  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  state.  April  ist,  500 
patients  were  in  the  asylum  ;  729  were 
present  during  the  year,  of  which  num- 
ber 229  died,  were  discharged  or  trans- 
ferred. 

Although  the  House  of  Refuge  has  a 
new  building,  completed  some  two  years 
ago,  it  has  never  been  furnished  and  needs 
repairs  from  being  disused.  An  appro- 
priation for  furnishing  has  been  made 
and  the  managers  hope  to  be  able  ere 
long  to  take  possession.     The  children 
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committed  to  this  inetittition  vary  in  age 
from  three  to  fifteen  years.  Of  the  num- 
ber committed  (139)  all  but  two  were 
born  in  the  United  States,  although  near- 
ly one-half  the  parentage  was  foreign. 

The  health  commissioner  reports  a 
•decrease  of  one  per  cent  in  the  death 
rate.  The  sanitary  work  of  the  past 
year  is  immeasurably  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  Citizens'  Sanitary  Aid  Asso- 
ciation provided  the  funds  for  this  work 


for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  Municipal  Assembly  then  ap- 
propriated a  sum  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  six  months — and  no  longer.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  city  was  in  a  perfect 
sanitary  condition.  Since  that  time  no 
work  has  been  done,  but  it  is  hoped  it  will 
be  resumed  in  the  spring.  Sanitary  work 
is  expensive,  but  it  is  a  mistaken  economy 
that  permits  periodical  abandonment. 
The  health  report  is  dated  April  15,  1886. 


BROOKLYN. 


Thb  Association  for  Moral  and  Spirit- 
ual Elevation  met  recently  in  the  Sec- 
ond Unitarian  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
<li8cussing  social  problems.  Dr.  Lewis 
G.  Janes  occupied  the  chair,  and  said 
that  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of 
Christmas,  when  a  great  deal  of  alms- 
giving takes  place,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Moore 
^ould  read  a  paper  on  '*  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Charity."  The  essayist  said  that  the 
whole  animal  creation  moved  steadily  for- 
*w6rd  toward  one  event,  more  certain  and 
irresistible  than  any  other  in  history — 
Tiamely,  that  of  rndividual  extinction. 
This  forced  dissohition  was  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  the  human  species,  be- 
cause nowhere  else  was  life  so  varied 
and  complex.  One  person  scarcely  knew 
what  sickness  was.  His  store-house  was 
bursting  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  while 
on  the  other  hand  there  was  a  poor  wretch 
begging  for  the  bread  of  life  with  his  last 
breath.  Darwin  said  that  in  the  brute 
creation  there  was  little  benevolent  feel- 
ing, for  the  suffering  and  sick  were 
worried  to  death.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  gentle  mothers  were  preparing  to 
purchase  for  golden-haired  children  dogs 
and  cats,  living  on  terms  of  mutual  re- 
spect, but  in  old  Isaac  Watts,  a  very  trust- 
worthy zoologist,  was  found  the  true  state 
of  affairs.     He  said  : 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 
For  God  has  made  them  so. 


Captain  Cook  found  in  his  travels  peo- 
ple who  were  never  allowed  to  attain  the 
age  of  forty ;  they  were  buried  alive  before 
they  reached  that  age.     Christianity,  so 
said  the  defenders  of  it,  originated  benevo- 
lence, and  Canon  Farrar  said  that  there 
was  no  benevolence  in  hospitals,  until  the 
origin  of  Christianity.     But  these  asser- 
tions have  long  ceased  to  circulate  in  a 
world,  one-half  of  whose  inhabitants  do  not 
know  how  the  other  half  live.    There  were 
pre-Christian  charities  and  pre-Christian 
hospitals,  though  they  were   not  numer- 
ous.   Five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
there  was  in  Greece  at  least  one  hospital, 
and   in   Athens   there   were  public   dis- 
pensaries where   its   poor  were  treated, 
gratis,   by   the   physicians   of  the   state. 
Max  Miiller  said  that  the  religion  of  India 
inculcated  charity.     The  prime  requisite 
of  the  human  race  was  food.     Clothing, 
etc.,  were  only  subsidiary  to  it,  and  but 
one  man,  in  recent  year€,  had  been  known 
to    live    without    food    for    forty   days. 
Indeed,    man    had    learned    to    imitate 
nature  by  reproducing  food  for  himself. 
The  history  of  pauperism  might  be  divid- 
ed into  three  periods — first,  when  the  care 
of  the  indigent  was    mainly  a   political 
matter ;   second,  when  religion  was  the 
dominant  factor,  and,  third,  in  which  the 
economic  and  scientific  spirit  had  been 
the  controlling  factor.     A  Roman  writer 
had  said  that  the  charity  given  should  not 
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exceed  our  means ;  that  it  should  not  be 
the  spoliation  of  others;  that  it  should 
spring  from  the  heart.  Political  charity, 
given  as  a  bribe  for  discontent,  was 
thoroughly  demoralizing  and  unscientific. 
Yet  it  is  practiced  by  the  government  in 
navy-yards  before  the  elections.  Unless 
the  state  became  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion, pauperism  could  not  be  cured  by 
furnishing  employment.  The  Church 
was  unsuited  for  the  reduction  of  poverty 
and  crime.  Its  separation  from  every- 
day life  and  eveiy-day  methods  only  served 
it  to  encourage  mendacity  as  well  as 
mendicity.  In  England,  one  person  out 
of  every  thirty-four  was  living  under  the 
poor-laws,  and  the  annual  expendituie 
was  over  iC8,<xx),<xx).  The  most  signifi- 
cant and  important  movement  of  the  time 
in  charitable  work  was  the  system ization 
and  cooperation  of  benevolent  persons, 
known   as    the    '*  Charity    Organization 


Movement."  Independent  charity  al- 
ways proved  a  rich  spoil  for  the  impostor. 
In  1869,  in  London,  a  charity  was  or- 
ganized. Its  object  was  the  banding  to- 
gether of  all  charitable  agents  in  the  city 
in  cooperative  work,  for  sifting  out  the 
honest  poor  from  the  worthless  paupers, 
repressing  street  begging,  etc.  The  soci- 
ety in  London  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
many  others  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  also  one  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
watchword  of  charity  was  not  alms,  but 
friends ;  not  confidence  in  an  ecclesiastical 
superior.  The  desire  was  not  to  help  to 
make  a  man  a  proselyte,  or  to  work  for 
the  progress  of  his  personal  salvation,  but 
to  inspire  him,  to  encourage  jn  him  a 
spirit  of  self-reliance.  A  man  must  live, 
since  there  is  a  law  against  suicide,  but  he 
must  not  depend  on  the  theory,  "  God 
will  provide  I  ** 


INDUSTRIAL    WORK    AT   NEWPORT. 


Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks apropos  of  your  account  of  Mrs. 
Heckford's  experiment  with  working- 
women  in  London? 

I  think  the  same  experiment  could  be 
tried  here  with  more  success.  I  tried  it 
myself  two  years  ago  in  a  limited  way. 
A  shop,  selling  cheap  clothing,  agreed  to 
buy  of  me  such  articles  as  men's  flannel 
shirts,  women's  under-clothing,  aprons, 
etc.,  if  I  would  furnish  them  at  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  the  large  clothing  establish- 
ments of  New 'York. 

I  took  samples,  and  had  the  articles 
made  by  intelligent  workingwomen,  and 
found  how  many  could  be  reasonably 
made  in  an  hour,  or  in  a  day  of  so  many 
hours.  I  bought  the  material  at  whole- 
sale; paid  the  sewing-women  ten  cents 
an  hour ;  employed  a  forewoman  at  $1  a 
day  for  a  day  of  eight  hours ;  did  the  cut- 
ting myself;  had  no  rent  to  pay,  and  the 


machines  were  given  to  me.  I  found- no 
difl^culty  in  getting  enough  done,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  an  hour,  to  enable  me  to 
sell  my  goods  to  the  k)cal  shop  at  the 
prices  it  would  otherwise  pay  to  the  large 
New   York  houses. 

I  had  certain  difficulties  to  contend  with  : 

1.  I  was  not  giving  the  women  steady 
work  ;  only  work  in  place  of  relief;  and 
my  object  was  to  give  it  to  as  many  a» 
possible  within  my  limits.  The  most 
I  gave  to  any  was  four  half-days  a  week, 
sixteen  hours'  work — $1.60  a  week — 
enough  to  pay  their  rent.  This  wasted 
more  time  for  me  than  if  the  women  had 
gone  on  steadily  from  week's  end  to 
week's  end. 

2.  None  of  the  women  had  ever  done 
such  work  before,  nor  had  the  forewoman 
any  experience.  With  capable  work- 
women, used  to  the  work,  I  have  little 
doubt  enough  could  be  done  in  the  same 
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time  to  pay  for  the  cutting,  and,  possibly, 
the  cost  of  a  work-room. 

While  I  think  the  condition  of  this 
trade  (as  revealed  lately  in  New  York) 
should  be  exposed,  and  safeguards  given 
to  the  women,  with  better  pay  for  less 
toil,  I  also  think  it  very  important  that 
workingwomen  should  learn  how  to 
make  the  best  of  what  they  have.  Unless 
they  do  learn  this  no  increase  of  pay  or 
decrease  of  labor  will  help  them  much. 
If  I  had  the  time  and  sufficient  loose  capi- 
tal to  make  the  investment  (for  it  would 
be  an  investment) ,  I  would  take  a  large 
tenement  building,  or  block  of  buildings, 


in  New  York,  and  fill  it  with  working- 
women  and  their  families  at  remunera- 
tive rents.  In  the  building,  I  would  have 
a  restaurant  and  cook-shop,  where  good 
food  should  be  sold  to  the  inmates ;  also  a 
laundry,  where,  on  payment  of  a  fee,  they 
could  do  their  washing.  I  am  confident 
that  such  an  establishment,  if  properly 
super intefided^  would  make  a  good  re- 
turn, say  five  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  and  it 
would  teach  the  women  practically  how 
to  make  themselves  comfortable  with 
what  they  earn.     Yours  truly, 

K.  P.  WORMELKY. 


CAMBRIDGE   POOR-HOUSE   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


Last  autumn  Mr.  M.  L.  Eldridge  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  the  boys  under 
his  charge  at  North  Cambridge.  A  fe- 
male teacher  in  the  usual  grammar-school 
exercises  had  been  employed  for  many 
years;  but  the  new  warden  desired  to 
give  the  boys  better  fitness  for  being  help- 
ful and  rising  when  they  leave  the  institu- 
tion. He  knows  very  well,  too,  that  boys 
who  are**  handy"  with  tools  receive  a 
welcome  in  the  house,  the  farm  or  the 
shop,  which  boys  can't  expect  who  are 
always  "  in  the  way"  because  they  have 
never  learnt  to  use  their  hands.  So  for 
two  months,  fiom  after  dinner  to  dark, 
say  three  hours,  they  are  busied  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  cane  chairs. 

The  work  they  do  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some and  perfectly  satisfactory — they  are 
very  happy  in  doing  it — and  some  of  them 


develop  excellent  mechanical  talent,  so 
that  they  can  be  put  at  once  to  some  self- 
supporting  business  when  they  graduate. 
I  think  they  already  look  more  manly — I 
know  they  have  a  new  feeling  of  self-re- 
spect— and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  this 
success  may  open  the  eyes  of  other  over- 
seers of  the  poor  who  have  forty  or  fifty 
boys  in  their  charge. 

The  only  drawbacks  are  that  some  are 
too  young  for  mechanical  training,  and 
others  are  not  allowed  to  remain  long 
enough  to  get  the  habit  of  work.  This 
latter  evil  will  soon  be  cured  when  the 
community  understands  that  school-tru- 
ants, who  were  in  training  to  prey  upon 
the  public,  to  lounge  around  bar-rooms, 
smoke,  steal  and  fight,  are  now  getting 
changed  into  helpful  members  of  society. 


The  following  books  of  recent  date, 
issued  in  England  and  America,  bear  upon 
subjects  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Labor  Movements  :  the  Problem 
OP  To-day.  The  history,  purpose  and 
possibilities  of  labor  organizations  in 
Europe  and  America.  Geo.  E.  McNeill. 
A.  M.  Bridgman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

OvR  National  Institution.  A  short 


sketch  for  schools.  Anna  Buckland. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

The  Theory  of  the  State.  J.  K. 
Bluntschli.     Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

Manual.  State  Board  of  Health, 
Mass. 

Home  Education.  Charlotte  M.  Ma- 
son. Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 
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During  this  month  we  shall  send  out 
bills  due  for  subscriptions.  If  sub- 
scribers happen  to  get  a  bill  when  they 
have  made  payment  to  our  agent,  please 
so  inform  us.  In  paying  bills  send  money 
orders,  bank  checks,  cashier's  check,  or 
postal  notes.  Make  these  payable  to 
John  Stilman  Smith,  Treasurer  of 
Lend  a  Hand  Publishing  Company. 
Money  so  sent  is  at  our  risk. 

Clubs,  and  Persons  about   Starting 
Clubs. 

Any  club  of  Lend  a  Hand,  or  Wads- 
worth,  or  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,  or 
Look-up  Legion  shall  have  five  copies  of 
Lend  a  Hand  one  year,  for  $8.co,  or 
ten  copies  for  $15.00;  and,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  can  give  one  of  the  prints  oftered 
above. 

Premiums  to  Clubs. 

To  every  old  subscriber  to  Lend  a 
Hand,  who,  in  renewing  his  subscription, 
sends  us  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber, 
inclosing  four  dollars,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  send  a  copy  of  Millais's  '* Angeles,"  or 
Hoffman's  '*  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  or 
the  new  portrait  of  Miss  Frances  A.  Wil- 
lard.     This   oftbr   holds  for  a  few   days 


only,  as  we  have  but  a  small  number  of 
the  prints. 

If  any  old  subscriber,  in  renewing  his 
subscription,  will  send  us  the  names  of 
two  new  subscribers  and  inclose  six  dol- 
lars, we  will  send  all  of  the  prints  offered* 

We  cannot  make  this  offer  to  persons 
who  subscribe  for  our  journal  and  anoth- 
er journal  at  our  oflfice. 

Engravings. 

The  new  prints  of ''  Christ  in  the  Tem- 
ple," and  the  "  Angeles,"  which  we  of- 
fer to  our  subscribers,  have  been  received 
with  great  satisfaction. 

Miss  Willard  was  so  kind  as  to  sit  for 
a  new  portrait,  which  has  been  repro- 
duced at  our  order  exclusively,  and  given 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  applied  for  it. 
We  have  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  these 
pictures.  We  offer  them  for  sale  to  j>er- 
sons  who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  them,  at  the  very  low  price  of 
seventy -five  cents  each. 

The  bright  little  Book-Notes,  of  Provi- 
dence, thus  describes  Maturin  M.  Bai- 
louts ''  Edge-Tools  of  Speech"  :  "  It  is 
a  large  collection  of  condensed  expres- 
sions of  thought  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, by  the  most  distinguished,  or  pro- 
found, writers  of  all  ages.  It  is  arranged 
by  subjects.  Take  the  word  Novel,  by 
which  we  mean  a  fictitious  story.  This 
book  gathers  short,  pithy  expressions 
concerning  it  by  Herschel,  Goldsmith, 
Emerson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Dryden,  Carlyle,  Sala,  Beecher,  Will- 
mott,  Hamerton,  Fielding,  Swift,  Ma- 
caulay,  Sterne,  Masson,  Balzac,  George 
Curtis,  and  others.  It  is  not  within  the 
range  of  possibility  for  any  reader  to  have 
read  all  these  writers.  Even  had  he  done 
so,  how  could  he  remember  just  where  to 
turn  to  these  autliors  to  find  their  thoughts, 
and  yet  how  convenient  it  is  for  a  writer 
or  a  speaker,  to  have  quick  access  to 
them  for  illustrations.  This  book,  for 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  made,  is  excel- 
lent."    Published  by  Ticknor  &  Co. 
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SpauirircJs  to  t\u:  capital,  are  dniwn  In  a  style  of  which  wo  think  lew  living  writers  capal)le;  and  the 
ties  are  Homeric  In  their  j^niudeur." — London  Aihen(ciim. 

'•  In  all  the  aofe.-^soricB  to  a  complete  historical  romance,  ihe  author  has  perfected  himself  down  to  ml 
est  details.  Kvery  feature  of  Aztec  clvili/ation  necessary  to  render  his  task  comi)lete  has  been  caret 
Mtiiilie*!  ami  gran <lly  set  t'ov\\\.'*—Nnr- York  I'fmea. 
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recii.»es  rikI  exeellenl  directions  for  cooking  and 
hou.s«-keei>li>u.  The  story  appeared  serially  in 
ii<»x1  lityi/srk-ceifinfj,  and'  Inus  recetvt'd  the  un- 
«4ualit1eil  eoiiiincndation  of  numy  who  have  tested 
flie  reoii»cs  ami  followed  the  suggestions. 
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The  book  is  good  for  every  ilay  of  every  year. 
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tit>M>  aie  i>rint<'<l  in  color-,  and  the  story  thus  equipped  is  a  charming  volume,  equally  interesting  t« 
and  \itm\^. 
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The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs. 

By  Ei.iZAUKTii  STL'AiiT  PuKLi's,  author  of  " 
Gates  Ajar,"  "  Beyond  the  (iates,"  etc.  Witli 
ty  three'  fnll-i)age'  and  snuiller  illustrations 
chiding  (igure,  landscape,  and  marine  subj 
by  l{t)ss  Ti'KNKK  and  (JKt)U(JK  II.  CLfcMt 
limo.,  tastefully  bound.  $1..'»0. 
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Democracy,   and  Other  Addresses. 

By -lAMKS    RiTSSfci-i.  Lowell,    i  vol.  Hlmo.,  gilt  top, 
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I  ovTKNXH  :  l>cinooracy;  Garfield;  Stanley;  Field- 
\ti7f  ■  \  '<A<'r\*\fX^  '  Bookrt  and  Libraries ;  Wordsworth ; 
Uoii  i^iii*<»t*';  Harvard  Anniversuiy. 
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Vi»trlai«<*  ?^4r4.-iio.-*  and  charweters,  their  generous  appre«iation  of  all  ex(;el 
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LEND  A  HAND 

A  Rttcord  of  Process  and  Journal  of  Org^anized  Charity. 
Vol.  n.  March,  1887.  No.  3. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  managers  of  public  charities  are  sometimes  misled,  from 
their  want  of  experience,  into  expensive  and  unnecessary  effort  in  the  arrangement 
of  public  meetings. 

Indeed,  there  is  an  old  superstition — originating,  perhaps,  in  our  religious  customs — 
which  supposes  that  a  meetings  because  it  is  a  meeting,  has  a  certain  excellence  in 
itself.  It  supposes  that  there  is  virtue  in  the  mere  act  of  attending  a  meeting,  and 
the  mere  existence  of  a  meeting  helps  a  cause  forward.  Now  it  may  be  that  this 
superstition  works  a  positive  evil  to  the  cause,  the  friends  of  which  have  arrai^ed 
the  "  meeting."  To  have  a  man  say :  "  I  am  heartily  interested  in  the  charity,  I  al- 
ways go  to  the  anniversary,  nay,  I  sit  on  the  platform  " — is  but  cold  comfort  to  the 
treasurer,  if,  by  that  attendance,  the  sympathetic  friend  so  satisfies  his  conscience 
that  he  cannot  add :     *'  I  send  them  ten  dollars  every  year." 

The  uses  of  public  meetings  are  manifold,  as  are  their  forms.  Their  dangers  are 
manifold  also,  and  should  be  considered. 

The  first  and  original  purpose  of  a  public  meeting  for  charity  is  to  inform  an  igno- 
rant community,  and  to  rouse  a  sluggish  one,  regarding  its  duty  in  some  exigency 
where  the  needs  of  some  part  of  the  place  have  been  neglected  If  there  exists  such 
ignorance,  or  such  sluggishness,  a  combined  effort  of  the  people  who  have  discov- 
ered the  need  may  well  be  made,  to  bring  together  as  many  people  as  may  be  ot 
use,  that  they  may  hear  together  the  opinions  and  observations  of  intelligent  people 
who  have  properly  studied  the  subject  in  hand.  In  such  a  meeting,  time  may,  and 
caA,  very  well  be  spent  by  the  people  who  have  taken  a  new  enterprise  in  hand. 
They  ought  to  collect  the  £acts,  and  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  fresh.  They  ought 
to  secure  competent  speakers — interesting  and  popular  speeches,  if  possible.  They 
must  give  their  speakers  an  opportunity  to  confer  together,  so  that  they  may  not  re- 
peat each  other,  or  even  seem  to  contradict  each  other.  And  they  must  personally 
invite  the  right  people  to  come  to  the  meeting. 

They  must  not  rely  on  any  fancied  popularity  of  the  speakers  at  the  place  to  fill 
the  seats  of  the  auditors.  They  do  not  want  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  people  going 
about  for  entertainment,  which  they  do  not  pay  for.  Such  people  are  exactly  the 
people  who  will  be  of  no  use  in  this  business,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other.  It  is  quite  as 
important,  indeed,  to  select  the  audience  as  it  is  to  select  the  speakers. 

Granting,  now,  that  such  a  meeting  has  its  place  in  educating  an  ignorant  com- 
munity to  a  knowledge  of  some  necessary  improvement,  it  does  not,  by  any  means, 
•  follow  that  such  a  meeting  is  desirable  after  the  community  is  informed  as  to  the  work 
in  hand— or,  indeed,  that  it  is  needed  at  all. 

If,  for  instance,  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  directors  say  of  our 
'^annual  public  meeting"  that  they  will  not  read  the  report,  because  that  will  be 
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printed,  and  the  people  who  care  anything  about  it  can  read  it  and  will,  it  may  well 
be  asked  why  there  should  be  any  such  meeting  at  all.  If  all  the  people  who  cared 
anything  about  this  subject  are  to  be  informed  by  other  means,  is  it  probable  that  the 
meeting  will  bring  together,  and  will  educate  enough  of  the  ignorant  to  justify  its 
own  existence  ? 

Of  course,  the  solution  to  such  a  question  depends  upon  the  facts  in  each  separate 
case.  But  two  or  three  things  are  certain  to  people  of  experience,  and  they  may  be 
laid  down  for  people  not  experienced. 

1 .  Do  not  select  any  speaker  merely  because  he  is  a  good  speaker,  and  will  attract 
people,  unless  he  is  personally  and  intelligently  interested  in  some  detail  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  do  no  good  to  have  even  a  good  man  play  on  the  surface  of  the  subject. 
Unless  your  speaker  can  subsoil  somewhat,  can  present  important  and  fundamental 
views,  he  had  better  not  speak  at  all.  A  "  philanthropist"  was  once  described  in 
N^w  England  as  "  a  man  with  long  hair,  who  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about."  Make  sure  that  you  have  no  such  Pegasus  as  that  harnessed  in  with  your 
working  team. 

2.  Probably,  however,  your  report  of  what  you  have  done  and  what  you  want  to 
do  is  the  most  interesting  thing  you  can  offer  to  the  people  who  are  of  most  impor- 
tance at  your  meeting.  Take  some  care,  if  necessary,  to  make  it  interesting.  See 
that  somebody  makes  the  extracts,  or  prepares  the  document,  who  can  present  the 
essential  views  of  the  thing  in  hand.  You  may  be  sure  that  that  is  what  those  peo- 
ple want  to  know  whom  you  want  to  interest.  It  may  very  well  be  that,  to  you  who 
are  directors  and  who  have  gone  over  the  matters  in  detail,  the  annual  digest  of  them 
seems  an  old  story.  But  your  meeting,  if  you  choose  to  have  it,  is  not  for  the  direct- 
ors. It  is  for  a  constituency  which  sustains  the  directors,  but  needs  the  information 
you  have  to  give. 

3.  Take  care  that  this  information,  when  given,  goes  back  to  the  foundation.  If 
you  determine  to  have  the  meeting,  let  some  intelligent  person  state  early  in  the  busi- 
ness, in  concise  language,  what  the  meeting  is  for,  and  what  the  society  which  calls 
it  undertakes.  Do  not  say,  *'  our  previous  reports  have  so  thoroughly  covered  the 
ground,  as  to  the  benefits  of  our  valuable  institution,  that  we  need  not  thresh  again  the 
Well-winnowed  grain."  There  will  be,  on  your  supposition,  some  people  present 
who  need  instruction  on  this  very  point.  Give  that  instruction.  Clear  your  own 
mind,  indeed,  by  going  once  a  year  yourselves  down  to  "  hard-pan,"  and  stating,  in 
black  and  white,  why  your  organization  exists,  and  what  reason  for  being  it  contin- 
ues to  have. 

One  of  ^e  most  intelligent  of  our  public-spirited  men  used  to  say  that  there  should 
be  a  statute,  providing  distinctly  that  no  society  should  have  any  meeting  without  be- 
ginning by  a  brief  and  intelligible  statement  of  what  the  society  was  for. 

4.  If,  as  you  affect,  your  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  ignorant, 
inform  them,  and  do  nothing  else.  Do  not  have  Madame  Patti  sing,  or  the  Grego- 
rian chorus  of  the  town,  or  Mr.  Braham,  if  he  happens  to  be  visiting  there.  You 
need  engage  no  such  "  talent,"  from  your  neighbors  or  from  a  distance.  Grant  that 
such  entertainment  fills  the  hall  or  the  church.  Of  what  use  is  that  to  your  object  ? 
You  do  not  want  a  full  hall. ,  You  want  intelligent  backers.  True,  there  is  a  fond 
hope  that  people  who  come  to  be  entertained  will  be  so  interested  and  moved  by 
your  orators  that,  after  this  fortunate  experience,  you  may  enlist  them  among  your 
friends.  But,  really,  this  hope  is  futile  and  only  brings  you  to  grief.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  bear  the  test  of  a  fit  publicity. 
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You  know,  you  do  not  dare  say  in  your  advertisements  that  '*  Madame  Alboni  has 
kindly  offered  to  sing,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  draw  together  people  who  would  not 
come  to  hear  Dr.  Primrose  speak  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  people  will  be  too  civil 
to  go  out,  and  will  be  obliged  to  hear  him."  You  do  not  dare  say  that — and  if  you 
dare  not  say  it,  you  must  not  dare  do  it. 


It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  you  cannot  persuade  the  public  that  your  enterprise 
is  of  any  use,  and  that  nobody  will  come  to  any  of  your  meetings.  But  that  is  not 
the  case  we  are  considering.  If  you  find  that  that  is  true,  you  had  best  consider  seri- 
ously the  question  whether  the  society  you  represent  should  not  be  displaced  and 
put  out  of  the  way  forever.  Supposing  that  it  has  an  object  which  it  can  carry  out, 
and  therefore  has  aright  to  be  ;  the  probability  is  very  great  that  its  ordinary  purposes 
are  better  secured,  not  by  large  public  meetings  made  up  mostly  of  the  tramps  in 
quest  of  public  entertainment,  but  by  smaller  meetings,  which  may  be  held  in  inex- 
pensive halls,  which  shall  unite  the  persons  who  are  interested,  and  such  friends  as 
they  can  induce  to  come  and  learn  what  is  attempted. 

Such  a  meeting  may  often  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  a  private  house.  There  is  no 
better  place,  for  there  familiar  conversation  may  call  out  details,  or  throw  light  upon 
them,  which  can  hardly  be  illustrated  in  a  large  public  meeting.  Sufficient  public 
advertisement  should  be  given  to  summon  any  person  interested  who  might  not  oth- 
erwise be  notified.  But  the  principal  invitation  will  and  must  come  from  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  working  members.  Indeed,  if  you  do  not  care  for  the  meeting, 
enough  to  take  as  much  pains  that  peop  le  may  come  to  it,  as  you  would  take  if  you 
were  inviting  them  to  a  dance,  or  a  sleigh-ride,  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
meeting. 

At  such  a  meeting,  let  somebody  begin  by  saying,  briefly,  what  the  meeting  is  for, 
and  what  the  society  is  for  which  called  it.  Then  let  some  person  who  has  the  fac- 
ulty, state,  even  with  detail,  what  has  been  accomplished  since  the  last  report,  and 
what  the  managers  would  like  to  do.  The  treasurer's  report  should  be  ready,  its 
totals  read,  and  the  detail  open  for  anybody's  examination.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
arc  you  ready  for  any  speaking.  As  has  been  said,  nobody  should  speak,  unless  def- 
initely, and  until  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  No.  Not  Daniel  Webster,  or 
Mr.  Gladstone,  should  speak  at  that  time  or  place,  unless  he  knows  about  the  special 
interest  for  which  this  meeting  was  convened,  what  no  one  else  knows.  At  some 
period,  give  any  one  present  a  chance  to  ask  questions,  and  be  sure  that  his  questions 
arc  openly  and  fully  answered.  Such  a  meeting  will  really  serve  *'  the  cause  "  better 
than  any  general  and  promiscuous  public  assemblage. 


A  LATE  report  is  that  of  the  Chief  of  282  public  buildings  and  tenement  houses 

tlic  Massachusetts  District  Police.     The  have  been  inspected.     The  district  police 

district  police  is  composed  of  twenty  men,  have  been  of  great  'service  also  in  investi- 

including  the  chief-     Eight  men  are  de-  gating  the  employment  of  children   and 

tailed  for  the  inspection  of  factories,  pub-  minors,  of  accidents  in  manufactories,  in 

lie  buildings  and   elevators.     The   force  the  suppression  of  lotteries,  of  the  sale  of 

is  concentrated    for   detective   purposes,  poisons  under  various  names,  and  in  tjie 

During  the  year,  1,083  manufactories  and  seizing  of  forfeited  liquors. 
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THE  ASH-BAG. 


'^  Tun  days  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  are 
returned,  then  ?"  a  friend  asked  of  me.  It 
was  on  one  of  our  most  slippery  days  this 
winter,  if  there  can  be  any  comparison, 
when  all  have  been  equally  slippery. 
Householders  and  policemen  had  evident- 
ly been  stricken  with  fear ;  the  household- 
ers could  not  venture  themselves  on  their 
own  door-steps,  even  to  give  orders  to 
have  them  cleaned  ;  the  policemen  would 
not  venture  up  the  slippery  steps  to  ring 
the  bell,  to  give  warning  to  the  house- 
holders. The  City  Fathers  were  all  so 
busy  voting  for  each  other  that  they  could 
not  condescend  to  clear  the  streets,  and 
either  stayed  at  home,  or  took  carriages 
to  the  City  Hall,  and  stayed  there.  How 
they  ever  got  into  their  carriages,  I  can't 
tell,  without  slipping  on  street  or  door- 
steps, and  breaking  their  own  august 
necks.  It  has  been  one  of  the  seasons 
when  I  wonder  that  we  do  not  return  to 
the  sedan  chairs  of  the  last  century.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  out 
of  employment,  who  must  be  glad  of  the 
occupation  of  bringing  them  into  our 
houses.  Perhaps  herdic  drivers,  whose 
herdics  have  been  driven  to  pieces  by 
rash  driving,  might  be  employed.  Think 
of  the  comfort  of  getting  into  one  of  these 
sedans  (overshoes  unnecessary)  in  your 
own  room,  to  be  carried  and  placed  safely 
within  the  door  of  your  friend's  house. 
But  then,  the  sedan  bearers  might  slip  on 
your  own  door-step,  in  these  days,  and  all 
parties  would  have  to  be  carried  to  the 
city  hospital  in  an  ambulance.  To  return 
to  the  slippery  corner  of  the  street,  where 
my  friend  accosted  me. 

She  had  been  a  little  amused  to  see  me 
take  a  paper  bag  from  under  my  arm 
(where  it  had  been  thrust,  between  my 
muff  and  umbrella  and  hand-bag),  and  I 
think  she  was  quite  gratified  to  see  me 
sprinkle  from  it  a  layer  of  ashes  over  a 
smooth  sea  of  ice,  before  which  she  was 
at  that  moment  standing,  trembling. 
"  You  are  an  angel  1"  had  been  her  first 
ejaculation ;  '*  I  was  wondering  whether 
to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  or  return  to 
my  home."     "  You  may  be  grateful  to 


me  for  my  ash-bag,"  I  had  explained ;  but 
I  had  to  confess  that  I  had  not  seen  her, 
and  had  scattered  the  ashes  for  my  own 
benefit,  as  this  perilous  glare  was  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  on  which  I  live,  and 
that  I  not  only  was  protecting  myself  from 
a  fall  now,  but  I  was  looking  forward  to 
my  return  after  dark. 

I  then  explained  the  advantage  of  the 
ash-bag.  It  is  not  heavy  to  carry,  and, 
when  you  start  forth  on  a  long  expedition, 
especially  to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Beacon,  or  Chestnut  streets,  you  have  an 
assured  feeling  that,  whatever  sloping 
glare  appears,  you  are  provided  with  a 
bag  of  ashes  that  will  make  the  smooth 
places  safe.  I  have,  indeed,  found  its 
usefulness,  only  at  the  last  moment  of  re- 
turn, on  my  own  door-step,  where  an  as- 
siduous dripping  all  the  evening  had  made 
the  ascent  absolutely  impossible,  when  I 
must  have,  indeed,  been  obliged  to  crawl 
up,  or  spend  the  night  in  the  street,  unless 
I  had  been  provided  by  a  kind  friend  witli 
a  bag  of  ashes,  when  I  left  his  house. 

The  ash-bag  is  a  great  institution. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  improved  upon  in  the 
advance  of  time.  At  present,  I  use  the 
common  paper  bag  of  commerce.  And 
there  is  this  advantage  about  it,  that  you 
thus  have  something  to  do  with  the  paper 
bags  that  collect  in  every  family.  These, 
of  course,  might  be  put  into  ornamented 
bags  of  velvet  or  plush,  decorated  on  the 
outside  with  some  appropriate  motto  from 
Shakespeare ;  or  an  ornamental  tin  can 
should  be  invented,  with  a  handle  and 
pepper-pot  top,  and  colored  to  match  the 
walking-dress.  I  will  confess  that  there 
is  a  tendency  of  the  ashes  to  blow  back 
upon  one's  dress,  but  a  little  experience 
will  show  how  to  make  the  wind  favor 
the  shower  of  ashes;  and  a  can  with  a 
snout  might  overcome  this  difficulty. 

For  the  sake  of  others,  as  well  as  for 
yourself,  have  a  paper  bag  ready,  filled 
with  ashes,  to  take  out  with  you  in  your 
perilous  walk  over  our  risky  sidewalks. 
There  will  be  fewer  cases  in  the  hospitals, 
fewer  crutches  and  sprained  ankles,  and 
many  lives  spared, 
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This  report,  edited  by  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
rows, official  reporter  of  the  conference, 
is  a  solid,  yet  readable,  volume  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  First  in 
the  table  of  contents  come  the  various 
speeches  of  greeting  and  response ;  the 
closing  address  being  made  by  Hon.  Will- 
iam Howard  Neff,  president  of  this  thir- 
teenth annual  conference.  Next  in  order 
are  arranged  the  addresses  made,  and  pa- 
pers read,  upon  the  subjects  included  in 
the  work  of  the  conference ;  these  were 
charities  of  various  kinds,  criminal  class- 
es and  their  treatment,  measures  leading 
to  the  prevention  of  crime  and  pauperism, 
public  kindergartens,  hospitals,  and  the 
questions  of  emigration.  These  papers 
are  taken  bodily  out  of  the  minutes  of 
each  day's  doings,  and  are  grouped  for 
greater  ease  in  reading ;  and  in  the  daily 
reports  they  are  referred  to  by  page.  Fol- 
lowing these  essays  come  the  reports  from 
the  various  states,  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  reform  among  criminals  and  pau- 
pers, and  kindred  work.  The  chief  part 
of  the  space  remaining  is  devoted  to  the 
reports  of  each  day's  doings.  The  first 
session  of  the  conference  began  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  July  15,  1886,  and  the  last 
was  held  Wednesday  evening,  July  21. 
There  were,  in  all,  fifteen  sessions — about 
an  average  of  two  each  day  for  a  week. 

The  delegates  in  attendance  numbered 
several  hundred,  and  the  proceedings,  so 
fiar  as  one  can  judge  by  careful  reading  of 
the  minutes,  seem  to  have  been  character- 
ized by  great  interest  and  critical  atten- 
tion. The  persons  who  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  discussions  were,  at  least,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  through 
them  nearly  all  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  Union    were   represented.     The 


reader  of  this  report  cannot  help 
drawing  invidious  distinctions  as  he  sees 
certain  states  active  in  these  great  and 
generous  public  measures,  while  others 
are  entirely  silent.  Surely,  as  we  call 
the  roll  of  the  states  and  territories 
at  a  national  conference,  upon  such 
themes  as  were  presented  here,  no  better 
criterion  could  be  found  of  their  position 
in  the  march  of  progress ;  one  knows,  be- 
forehand, that  certain  states  are  sure  to 
be  represented,  and  is  saddened,  though 
not  wholly  surprised,  when  certain  others 
do  not  respond  to  their  names. 

While  the  detailed  minutes  of  each 
day's  aftairs  presept  a  vivid  picture  ot 
some  very  sharp,  vigorous  controversies, 
the  permanent  interest  of  these  reports 
groups  itself  about  the  papers  and  essays 
that  were  presented.  They  seem,  in  pe- 
rusal, as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  though  the 
matters  dealt  with  were  entirely  new  ;  but 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  thirteenth  an- 
nual conference  we  are  noticing,  and  we 
wonder  at  and  admire  the  untiring  zeal 
that  inspires  to  such  fresh  and  broad  treat- 
ment of  these  old  themes. 

One  of  the  subjects  most  ably  treated 
at  this  conference  was  of  prisons  and  pris- 
on reform ;  essays  were  read  by  Gover- 
nor Hoadly,  Gen.  Brinkerhoflf*  and  Z. 
R.  Brackway ;  differences  of  opinion 
were  expressed  regarding  the  value  of  the 
''  pardoning  power"  as  exercised  by  the 
governors  of  states ;  on  the  one  side  it  was 
distinctly  denounced  as  creating  a  danger- 
ous custom  subversive  of  justice ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  exactly  the  opposite  view 
was  taken.  The  matter  of  giving  ''  inde- 
terminate "  sentences  was  discussed,  and 
all  seemed  to  recognize  that  some  elastic- 
ity of  time,  some  possibility  of  shortening 
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the  term  by  good  behavior,  was  beneficial 
in  its  effect  on  the  convict.  The  old 
question  of  grading  the  prisoners  was  re- 
vened  to  frequently,  and  the  necessity  for 
it  was  clearly  demonstrated.  Another 
question,  which  is  not  yet  as  clearly  ven^ 
tilated,  is  that  of  work  done  by  convicts 
in  competition  with  outside  labor;  the 
president,  Mr.  Neft',  touched  upon  it  in 
his  opening  address,  and  his  opinion  was 
echoed  by  later  sj>eakers.  To  all,  the 
plan  of  allowing  so  many  able-bodied  men 
to  remain  among  us  as  non-producers 
seemed  unwise  and  short-sighted;  con- 
vict labor,  and  the  product  of  such  labor, 
of  course,  should  not  be  sold  at  a  lower 
price,  but  should  be  allowed  free  compe- 
tition with  honest  labor. 

A  very  broad  and  interesting  paper  is 
that  of  Mr.  Levi  Fulton  on  "  Education 
as  a  Factor  in  Reform.*/  In  all  these  pro- 
posed measures,  and  the  theories  ad- 
vanced, there  is  a  wonderful  advance  over 
old  methods ;  there  is  an  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  common  sense  that  is  refreshing ; 
yet,  the  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of 
convicts  seems  to  arise,  not  from  any 
new  light  upon  the  subject,  but  in  the 
change  of  the  fundamental  theory  as  to  just 
what  the  object  of  prisons  is ;  with  that 
settled,  with  reform^  and  not  revenge^  as 
a  motto,  the  work  goes  forward  very  rap- 
idly. 

Again,  in  the  treatment  of  the  vicious 
portion  of  our  communities,  one  can  see, 
at  the  conferences,  a  steady  tendency 
toward  prevention.  We  are  learning, 
slowly,  the  truth  of  that  old  maxim  that 
'*  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined" ; 
and  every  unit  of  labor  put  on  juvenile 
crime  is  as  efficient  as  very  many  units 
put  on  adult  crime. 

As  a  feature  of  this  ' '  prevention  "  sys- 
tem, now  taking  prominence  in  our  work, 
we  may  here  speak  of  the  ''  public  kin- 
dergarten" system,  which  received  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  attention  at  this 
conference.  Constance  Macken2ie  read 
a  paper  upon  the  general  subject,  and  was 


followed  by  Heber  Newton  upon  the 
special  subject  of  "  Kindergartens  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  prevention  of  crime." 
*'  From  1873  to  1886,  the  number  of  kin- 
dergarten children  in  this  country  has 
been  steadily  increasing  from  a  handful 
of  one  thousand  to  twenty  thousand." 
And  Mr.  Newton  closes  his  paper  in  the 
following  words :  "  Education  is  the  true 
preventive  of  crirtie,  and  the  foundation 
of  a  normal  education  lies  in  the  kinder- 
garten." 

In  the  papers  and  discussions  upK)n  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  great  hopefulness 
is  shown,  not  so  much  in  general  results 
achieved  throughout  the  country  as  in  the 
results  of  wise  and  earnest  treatment  in 
certain  typical  cases.  Judging  from  the 
facts  adduced  by  some  of  the  speakers,  it 
seems  clear  that  many  ofourinsane,who  are 
now  held  in  close  surveillance,  might  be  bet- 
ter dealt  with,  and  more  economically^  too, 
if  given  more  freedom  and  some  occupation 
that  should  help  to  work  off'  that  surplus 
energy  which  now  often  breaks  out  in  vio- 
lent revolt.  Cases  were  cited  where  this 
sensible  theory  has  been  satisfactorily  test- 
ed. The  uneasiness  evinced  by  many  pa- 
tients comes  solely  from  restraint  and  the 
lack  of  physical  exercise.  An  interesting 
case  was  given  where  a  patient  who  had 
shown  a  wrong  disposition,  and  had  re- 
peatedly run  away,  was  made  errand-boy, 
to  walk  to  the  village  and  back  several 
times  a  day  ;  and  this  satisfied  the  roving 
instinct  within  him,  and  insured  perfect 
tractability.  Another  patient,  who  was 
often  violent,  was  put  in  charge  of  a  team 
of  well-broken  horses,  and  became  at 
once  docile  and  useful.  How  much  more 
reasonable  such  discriminating  methods 
seem  than  any  previous  system  has  ever 
been  !  In  this  department  of ''  Insanity," 
the  same  tendency  toward  the  '*  cottage" 
system  is  shown  that  was  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  criminals  ;  the  fac- 
tor which  seems  needed  for  both  these 
classes  is  the '' personal"  one;  and  this 
contest  of  mind  with   mind,    and   heart 
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with  heart,  is  best  attained  by  dividing 
and  subdividing  into  small  groups;  if 
you  crush  out  a  human  being's  individ- 
uality, and  reduce  him  toa^'  number"  in 
a  vast  institution,  you  kill  out  the  best 
tjiere  is  in  him  ;  you  sink  far  out  of  sight 
that  part  by  which  alone  there  is  hope  of 
reforming  him. 

The  subject  of  charity  was  opened  by  a 
report  from  W.  Alexander  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  "  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Charity."  In  this  report, 
after  statistical  results  had  been  dealt  with, 
the  subject  of  savings-banks  as  an  in- 
strument of  reform  among  unthrifty  class- 
es was  adverted  to,  though  at  no  great 
length .  This  matter  seems  worthy  of  more 
careftil  attention ;  in  these  days,  we  are 
withdrawing  outside  adventitious  suf)- 
ports  from  those  we  are  trying  to  help, 
and  we  are  looking  largely  for  some  force 
within  these  classes  upon  which  we  may 
rely ;  is  not  this  ftindamental  instinct  of 
selfishness  as  strong  as  any,  and  is  it  not 
a  higher  form  of  this  instinct,  which  is 
roused  by  the  possession  of  a  bank-book 
and  a  sense  of  ownership?  Many  a  fam- 
ily would  be  roused  to  continue  such  sav- 
ing and  depositing,  if  once  it  were  begun 
for  them ;  the  amount  matters  not  so 
much  as  the  fact  of  saving  and  owning 
something. 

The  paper,  by  Nathaniel  S.  Rosenau, 
regarding  charity  work  in  Buffalo,  has, 
among  matters  of  interest,  an  account  of 
the  Creche  (or  day  boarding-house  for 
babies) ,  which  is  successftilly  operating  in 
that  city.  Space  does  not  permit  much 
attention  to  be  here  given  to  it,  but  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
mothers  are  expected  to  pay  for  the  care 
taken  of  the  children,  a  point  of  vital  im- 
portance in  sound  charity  reform  ;  the  sum 
paid  may  be  small,  but  something  must 


be  paid ;  the  difference  between  three 
cents  and  two  cents  is  slight,  and  so  is 
the  difference  between  two  cents  and  one ; 
but  between  the  one  and  nothing  is  a 
wide  chasm  which  can  swallow  up  the 
whole  reform. 

No  profounder  question  in  the  wide 
field  of  charity  discussion  is  opened  up 
than  that  which  was  presented  in  a  brief 
paper  by  George  B.  Buzelle,  on  "  Indi- 
viduality in  the  Work  of  Charity.**  It  em- 
phasized a  principle  which  is  slowly  and 
surely  forcing  itself  into  the  conviction  of 
every  person  who  has  had  practical  expe- 
rience in  charitable  work  ;  and  the  prog- 
ress of  sound  reform  in  the  treatment  of 
paupers,  criminals,  and  insane  persons, 
will  be  measured,  in  the  future,  by  the 
increased  attention  given  to  this  principle 
in  these  various  departments. 

*'Trampery**  was  the  laconic  title 
given  to  his  paper  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Bull, 
in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  very  care- 
ful research  and  sound  judgment.  Mr. 
Bull  sent  circulars  over  the  country  ask- 
ing of  certain  persons  statistics  regarding 
the  tramp  nuisance;  and  the  list  of 
^^  causes  "  given  in  these  returned  circu- 
lars is  highly  amusing.  But  the  paper  is 
a  very  serious  one,  and  the  opinion  of 
its  writer  certainly  deserves  attention, 
when  he  urges  the  "  Wayfarer's  Lodge" 
as  the  best  remedy  he  knows. 

This  report  is  encouraging,  and  even 
stimulating.  In  reading  it,  one  is  struck 
by  the  large  number  of  Scripture  phrases 
used  by  the  speakers ;  and  noticing,  also, 
that  among  those  speakers  may  be  found 
representatives  of  creeds  supposed  to  be 
very  antagonistic,  the  reader  cannot  help 
feeling  that,  after  all,  this  noble  work  of 
our  century  among  the  vicious  and  unfor- 
tunate is  only  Christianity  in  new  guise. 
May  God  speed  it  I         J.  B.  Gilman. 
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The  annual  reports  of  the  Massachu- 
setts public  institutions  of  reform  and 
charity  have  just  been  issued.  Massa- 
chusetts supports  five  lunatic  hospitals; 
viz.,  Danvers,  Worcester,  Northampton, 
Taunton  and  Westborough.  The  last  is 
not  yet  completed.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  accommodate  730  patients, 
and  to  relieve  in  this  manner  the  other 
over-crowded  hospitals. 

LUNATIC  HOSPITALS.  ' 

Danvers, 

More  room  is  needed  for  the  patients. 
A  farm  and  jjjreenhouse  are  carried  on 
here,  and  many  of  the  patients  are  employ- 
ed in  the  work.  The  greenhouse,  in  par- 
ticular, gives  much  pleasure  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  hospital  during  the  long 
winter  months.  Entertainments  have 
been  provided,  also  religious  services  for 
those  who  are  able  to  attend,  and  many 
gifts  have  been  received  from  friends. 
During  the  year,  514  patients  have  been 
admitted — nineteen  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  whole  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  752.  Of  the 
whole  number,  six  were  self-committed. 
The  statistics  show  a  large  excess  of 
foreign  parentage. 

Worcester, 

When  the  present  hospital  was  built, 
ten  years  ago,  it  was  considered  too  large 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  for  the  last  two  years 
it  has  been  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were 
789  patients,  and  323  were  admitted  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  average  weekly  cost 
has  been  $3.75  ;  overrunning  by  thirty-two 
cents  the  amount  allowed  by  law  for  the 
support  of  the  public  insane  poor.  The 
deficiency  has  been  more  than  made  up 
by  private  patients  and  friends.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  note  that  the  spinning-wheels  of  our 
grandmothers  have  been  used  with  great 
success  in  employing  the  female  patients. 


Northampton. 
The  number  of  patients  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  476— admitted  dur- 
ing the  year  183.  The  farm  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  of  the  patients  and  is 
a  source  of  income.  The  earnings  of  the 
hospital  this  year  exceed  the  preceding 
year.  No  extra  aid  has  been  received 
from  the  state  since  1867.  The  amount 
fixed  by  law  for  each  public  patient  has 
been  paid  by  the  state,  city  or  town. 
The  average  weekly  cost  is  $3.18.  The 
sanitary  condition  is  reported  satisfactory. 

Taunton, 
The  complaint  here  is  also  of  insuffi- 
cient accommodations.  The  daily  average 
of  the  year  has  been  130  more  than  the 
estimated  capacity.  More  than  100  beds 
have  been  made  each  night  in  the  corri- 
dors. This  year,  the  grounds  are  for  the 
first  time  well  walled  in,  and  drive-ways 
and  walks  have  been  laid  out  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  patients.  A  greenhouse 
is  also  nearly  finished.  There  were  656 
patients  in  the  hospital  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  328  were  afterwards  ad- 
mitted. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  show  the 

Average 


No.  of 
patients. 
Danvers    ....  1.366 
Worcester     . 
Northampton 
I'aunton    .   . 

Totals 


1.109 
659 
984 

.  4.0I8 


No.  re- 
covered. 
92 

65 
29 
75 


weekly  cost 

per  patient 

$  3.84 

3-57 

3.18 

3-45 
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a6i     Average,  3.51 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  sent  to 
these  hospitals  are  what  is  called  crimi- 
nally insane,  and  others  inebriates.  The 
trustees  at  Taunton  call  loudly  to  have 
this  corrected.  They  say  "  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  many  fellow  creatures  in 
this  commonwealth  have  been  doomed 
to  torture,  hopeless  insanity  and  death, 
who  might  have  been  restored  to  health, 
reason  and  their  friends."  On  the  other 
side,  they  complain  that  twenty-five  of  the 
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most  quiet,  harmless  patients,  whose  prop- 
er home  was  tlie  hospital,  were  sent  to 
the  state  work-house. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 
so.  BOSTON. 

This  institution  is  not  for  the  insane,  but 
children  of  weak  minds.  They  are  admit- 
ted at  six  years,  and  developed  according 
to  their  ability.  An  average  of  148  chil- 
dren, about  the  same  number  as  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  have  been  shel- 
tered and  trained  in  the  school,  which  is 
no  longer  a  pauper  institution.  During 
the  past  year,  an  Act  of  Legislature  re- 
stored the  school  to  its  rightful  place  among 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  state. 
The  annual  cost  of  each  pupil  has  been 
$202.31. 

STATE   WORK-HOUSE    AT    BRIDGEWATER, 

The  average  number  of  inmates  has 
been  less  the  past  year  than  formerly. 
A  large  portion  of  the  inmates  are  crimi- 
nals and  a  large  number  paupers.  An 
insane  department  will  soon  be  added. 
From  the  character  of  the  inmates,  it  is 
suggested  to  change  the  name  to  State 
Farm.  There  were  S70  inmates  duruig 
the  past  year,  of  which  number  603  were 
discharged,  leaving  267  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  (Oct.,  1886). 

STATE    ALMSHOUSE    AT    TEWKSBURV. 

This  is  an  institution  for  those  adult 
paupers  who  have  no  legal  ''settlement"  in 
any  one  of  the  340  towns  of  Massachusetts. 
The  largest  number  of  inmates  at  any  one 
time  during  the  year  in  this  institution 
was  in  Februar}',  when  there  were  1,120. 
The  number  supported  the  whole,  or  part, 
of  the  year  was  3,040.  The  daily  aver- 
age has  been  80  less  than  last  year,  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  has  been  $1.76 
per  week,  each.  Appropriations  have 
been  made  for  building  new  hospitals  on 
the  premises.  The  various  departments 
are  already  full  and  constantly  receiving 
additions. 

•TATE   PRIMARY  AND    REFORM    SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are  the  State    Primary,  at 


Monson,  the  Lyman  School  for  boys,  at 
Westborough,  and  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  girls,  at  Lancaster. 

At  the  State  Primary  School,  the  chil- 
dren arc  taught  the  things  which  will 
tend  to  make  them  useful  in  later  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were 
393  inmates  ;  194  were  admitted,  219  have 
been  discharged  for  various  reasons,  leav- 
ing 368  now  on  the  roll.  The  general 
health  of  the  school  is  good. 

The  Lyman  School  for  boys  is  support- 
ed in  part  by  a  fund.  In  this  school  the 
"  cottage  or  family  system"  prevails,  and 
with  great  success.  From  25  to  30  boys 
form  a  family,  with  a  competent  matron 
and  officers.  The  youngest  boy  commit- 
ted last  year  was  six  years  old.  The 
whole  number  of  boys  in  school  during 
the  year  was  198.  Of  these,  108  were  dis- 
charged, leaving  90  in  school  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

The  State  Industrial  School,  at  West- 
borough,  trains  girls  for  both  in-door  and 
out-door  work.  They  are  taught  the 
light  work  on  the  farm,  all  kinds  of  house- 
work, sewing,  etc.  Like  the  Lyman 
School,  it  is  upon  the  ''  cottage"  system. 
There  have  been,  during  the  year,  148 
pupils,  of  which  78  have  been  discharged. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASS.  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  the  various  departments  of  this  insti- 
tution, there  have  been,  during  the  past 
year,  172  inmates.  Since  then,  30  were 
admitted  and  22  discharged  ;  158  are  in  the 
school  proper  and  22  in  the  work-shop  for 
adults.  The  number  in  actual  attendance 
has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  There  is 
a  steady  increase  of  applicants,  which  can- 
not be  received  on  account  of  the  limited 
quarters.  It  has  been  proposed  to  establish 
a  kindergarten,  and  a  liberal  subscription 
has  purchased  the  ground  and  gone  far 
toward  building.  There  will  be  a  debt, 
however,  of  about  $12,000  for  finishing, 
furnishing,  employment  of  teachers,  etc. 
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BY   MISS   ANNE    WALES    ABBOT. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

As  the  boys  .were  pottiog -plants  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  a  bundle 
came  over  the  garden  fence;  almost  upon  her  head. 

"  Things  for  Dick — he  wont  accept  them,  sent  in  such  a  way  as  this,"  said  Gray, 
who  had  opened  the  package  and  recognized  the  outgrown  winter  suit.* 

'*  I  don't  know  if  they're  for  me,"  said  Dick.     ''  I  never  asked,  you  know." 

A  card  in  the  pocket  said,  ''  From  Hen  to  Gray's  intimate  friend." 

''  I  thank  him  most  kindly,  tell  him.     If  I  did  not  take  them,  he'd  think  I  was 

huffy  after  his  chaffing.     Oh,  my !  they  be  warm.     Last  winter,  I  had  such  kind " 

Gray  stared.     "  I  had  to  travel  without  a  carpet-bag,  being  in  a  hurry."  A  bitter 
laugh,  and  then  Dick  took  up  his  work  again. 

When  the  jacket  came  home,  flannel  shirts  came  with  it ;  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
present.  The  thanks  uttered  were  natural  enough,  but  it  was  the  sparkling  eye 
and  rare  smile  that  spoke  to  her  heart.  To  please  Graham,  Dick  went  and  dressed 
himself  up,  and  he  sat  down  in  the  parlor,  as  if  he  felt  quite  at  home.  Gray  went 
away  on  an  errand.  When  he  returned,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  the  boy  had  not 
moved,  but  sat  leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand.  He  did  not  speak,  or  even  look 
at  him.     That  dreadful  grinder !         ^  ^  ,    -     .. 

Gray  thought  he  would  not  like  pity,  so,, not  claiming  his  notice,  he  went  softly 
away. 

It  was  the  mind  that  was  uneasy.  He  hardly  understood  why  he  was  un- 
comfortable— it  felt  so  natural  to  be  well  dressed — and  the  pleasant  room  was  much 
more  natural  to  him  than  the  kitchen.  Was  it  the  self-love  that  spurns  obligation 
that  was  disturbing  him  ?  He  was  too  generous,  and  always  ready  to  give,  to  be 
burdened  by  a  claim  upon  his  gratitude.  He  had  been  specially  gratified  by 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  kind  gift;  she  was  Gray's  mother,  so  it  seemed  truly  motherly 
to  the  lone  boy. 

He  was  haunted  by  a  vague  fear,  a  desire  to  run  away  from  he  knew  not  what, 
that  was  like  a  fetter.  He  disturbed  no  one ;  all  were  truly  friendly.  He  looked 
at  his  fresh  garments  with  a  feeling  of  impatience ;  he  fought  with  the  comfort  he 
felt  in  them  as  an  enemy  to  his  liberty.  Now  he  was  expected  to  take  root,  to 
be  bound,  as  it  were,  hand  and  foot,  unless  he  resumed  his  rags.  If  he  accepted  so 
much  good-will  and  kind  help,  was  it  not  mean  to  hold  back  his  confidence? 
Neither  was  he  to  be  bribed  to  give  that ;  he  had  his  own  pride. 

He  would  be  a  vagrant  -once  more— only^  he  could  not  grieve  Graham.  The 
bond  he  could  not  impatiently  and  rashly  break  was  the  friendship — the  genuine 
fellowship — between  him  and  the  tender  little  fellow. 

And  he  went  out  to  see  him  feed  his  chickens.  When  there  was  no  little  sister 
to' be  good  to,  he  had  pets  given  him  to  look  down  to,  and  to  befriend.  As  no 
one  of  his  chickens  could  ever  be  sold  or  killed,  his  poultry-yard  was  a  large  piece 
of  ground,  at  last.     He  had  several  kinds  of  fowls  and  four  young  turkeys. 
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**Now  what  a  fool  a  hen  is!"  remarked  Graham.  '*  An  ant,  I  verily  believe, 
has  more  brains,  according  to——" 

"  There's  odds  in  hens,  as  well  as  in  deacons,"  said  Dick,  brushing  off  a  box 
to  sit  upon. 

"  My  favorite  is  the  little  bantam.  Just  you  see !  The  hens  peck  at  her,  so 
she  can't  eat  out  of  their  p^n.  I  give  her  the  best  supper.  What  do  you  think  the 
dear  little  thing  did  when  I  took  all  her  eggs  away  ?  " 

*'  Stole  anest.^  "  suggested  Dick. 

**  Better  than  that  1  The  gate  blew  to  and  killed  a  hen  that  had  a  brood.  She 
;uiopted  'em ! " 

'*  What,  without  being  tied  ?  " 

*'And  that  is  not  all.  The  old  Black  hatched  out  my  five  turkey  eggs  I  had 
as  a  present,  and  she  would  not  own  the  turkey-chickens,  so  Banty,  she  mothered 
them,  too." 

Gray  threw  a  boiled  potato  down,  and  the  tiny  hen  pecked  it  to  crumbs  and 
began  to  cluck.  Instantly,  the  long-legged  turkey-chicks  came  from  every  quarter, 
and  ^v^  chickens,  half-flying  to  get  a  share. 

"She  hardly  takes  one  bit  herself,  you  see.  Banty,  I  love  ye ! "  said  Graham, 
leaning  forward  to  look  at  Dick's  face.  Seeing  its  expression,  he  drew  back 
immediately.     Turning  farther  away,  Dick  said,  ''  The  turkeys  were  lucky  fellows." 

"  They've  got  no  mother,  and  the  one  that  ought  to  have  taken  care  on  'em  was 
cruel  to  'era.  Here  comes  Banty,  soft  and  kind,  and  pretty,  and  generous ;  she 
hovers  'em.  What  would  you  say.  Gray,  if,  all  of  a  suddent,  Banty  drove  *em 
out  in  the  street?     Would  you  keep  on  loving  her ?  " 

*'  Bnt  she  would  not !  " 

"  If  she  done  it,  it  would  not  be  worse  than's  been  done  to  me.  I  was  made 
much  o^Hke  a  son — where  be  1  now  ?  " 

"Where?  My  father'll  take  care  of  you — I  cannot  tell  what  he  would  not  do 
for  you,  if  you  would  trust  him — tell  him  all  that  was  queer,  you  know,  about 
you." 

"  I  can't.  I  wont.  Fur's  I  know,  he'd  think  proper  to  give  me  up ;  he's  a 
lawyer!     Graham,  I  am  going  away." 

*'  Where  to?"  asked  Graham,  pouting. 

**I  don't  care!  Let 4he  snow  come.  I'll  make  it  my  bed.  It  will  be  quick 
over!  If  I  can,  I'll  be  close  to  their  door.  They  shall  find  me  where  they  found 
me  afore — stifl^and  stark  this  time." 

**  No,  they  shan't !     Whose  door,  for  pity's  sake  ?  " 

V 1  didn't  say.  But  may  be  I  will ;  I'll  write  to  tell  her  I  loved  her  all  the  same, 
and  never  forgot  all  she  done  for  me,"  and  Dick's  voice  was  choked. 

"  Yott  sha'n*t  go  before  father  comes;  he's  your  friend,  if  he  is  a  lawyer."  Dick 
agreed  to  wait. 

"  Fll  give  you  my  cropple-crowned  fowls,  to  stay.  See  that  splendid  rooster, 
standing  on  one  foot,  shaking  his  crown  to  keep  it  out  of  his  eyes,  as  you  used  to 
yourhairl  Now  he  has  made  up  his  mind  which  way  to  go,  and  put  down  tother 
foot,  Biddy — bidibidibidibidibidi — he's  coming  to  see  his  new  owner." 

**  Wowld  not  you  gi'  me  your  head  ?  "  said  Barty,  laughing. 

**  You  have  a  good  head  of  your  own,"  said  Graham.     ''  I'd  change  even." 

**  Wen ;  we've  swopped.     Mine's  your  own  ;  yourn's  mine." 

Dick's  mood   had   changed,   and   they  played  together   with  a  deal  of  fun  and 
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boyish  talk,  till  a  word  of  doubtful  propriety  leaped  out  of  the  mouth  01  one  and 
sent  the  other  straight  into  the  house. 

*'Time  I  was  amongst  birds  of  my  own  feather,"  thought  Barty.  '*  I'm  no 
mate  for  him.     But  I'll  not  go,  without  I've  bade  her  good-by." 

Gray  ran  by  his  mother,  and  bolted  himself  into  his  room.  He  always  came 
to  her  with  any  bodily  hurt,  and  confidingly  would  cry,  if  he  pitied  himself  about 
it — so  she  anxiously  looked  about  to  dispose  of  Mary,  and  go  to  him.  She  espied 
Dick,  coming  towards  her  slowly,  wringing  his  cap  with  an  embarrassed  air. 
Mary  resorted  to  him,  asking  that  he  would  make  her  a  ''tart,"  a  request  he  under- 
stood, when  Mrs.  Hamilton  offered  him  a  pasteboard  box  and  a  ball  of  cord  for 
material.  Sorrow  was  no  new  burden  for  him,  as  it  was  to  Graham,  so  he  was 
soon  laughing  at  the  summersets  of  doll  passengers  as  merrily  as  if  he  had  not  a 
care  in  the  world.  The  sound,  and  his  mother's  promise  to  have  a  plain  talk  with 
Dick,  brought  Gray  down-stairs  with  red  eyelids  and  smiling  lips.  He  took  Mary 
in  charge,  and  Dick  went  to  help  bring  in  the  plants,  newly  potted  for  the 
winter. 

"  This  English  groundsel  (people  call  it  German  ivy — it  is  not  an  ivy  at  all!) 
you  will  take  it  up  for  me  to-morrow  ?" 

"I'll  be  fur  from  here  by  then,"  said  Barty.  *'I  am  bound  to  go.  It  is  hard 
to  say  good-by — I  would  slip  off,  unbeknownst,  only  if  anything  was  missing  after 
it'd  be  laid  to  me.     It's  happened  me  before." 

*'  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Dick." 

"I'm  liable,  any  way,  but  I  am  innocent.  There's  a  fellow  that  makes  na 
more  bones  of  false  swearing  than  a  hen  of  a  grasshopper.  I  balked  him,  and 
run  myself  into  a  scrape  I  don't  know  how  to  get  out  of." 

"The  law  holds  all  safe  till  proved  guilty." 

*"It*s  a  double-edged  sword,  law  is.  Cuts  right  and  left!  Well — I'd  be 
lodged  snug  in  the  Jug,  if  it  warn't  for  the  company — there's  worse  things  than 
closed  doors  in  cold  weather." 

"  Boys  so  young  are  sent  to  the  reform  school,  often." 

"What's  that.?" 

Mrs.  Hamilton  hoped  to  make  a  pleasant  impression,  and  the  reform  school 
and  the  school  ship  were  painted  as  the  training  for  a  good  career  in  life. 

"  Could  I  get  in  without  being  a  criminal?  I'd  like  such  kind  o'schoolin,  with 
boys  worse  than  me,  and  as  back'ard." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  confounded. 

"  Shouldn't  think  they'd  ought  to  make  it  pay  to  steal  rather  better  than  to  be 
honest !  "     No  answer. 

"  Oh,  I  see — I  must  let  myself  be  took  up !  And  I  never  will,  to  be  branded 
with  the  letter  T,  even  to  get  to  handle  my  tongue  like  folks — like  Graham.  1 
never  knew  what  a  boy  could  be  until  I  come  here.  Mostly  fathers  and  mothers 
say  to  goody  boys,  'Oh,  never  go  a-nighst  a  ragged  one' — 'play  with  clean  fellows ; 
they're  allays  good?'  Which  they  aint  so  !  Only  you  see  the  ragged  and  the  bad 
have  to  herd  together,  and  all  hate  them  kind  that  aint  allowed  to  speak  to  us,  nor 
look  at  us,  'cept  from  high  above." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  wanted  to  send  you  away — I  feared  to  trust  Gray 
with  you.  But  now  I  hope  I  have  helped  his  father  and  him  to  make  you  happy — 
and  to  do  you  good." 

"  Oh,  if  I  deserved  it,  I'd  stay  on  and  work  for  you  till  I  dropped  down !" 
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"  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  is  to  consult  my  husband — ^tell  him  all  you 
have  been  through." 

*'  I  wish  there  was  somebody  to  tell  it  all  out  like  a  printed  book  !  I  know  it'd 
make  you  cry,  for  you'd  think  of  Graham.  I  can't  help  crying  to  think  of  you 
pitying  me — though  I  have  been  too  miserable  to  cry,  mostly,  all  through.  I 
don't  cry  for  hard  knocks ;  no,  nor  for  hunger,  nor  rags,  nor  for  cussing  and 
driving  away,  like  any  cur  dog — being  denied  a  home  after  I  took  root  like  your 
plants !  I'm  tough !  I  fear  nothing  but  being  shut  up  in  four  walls — or  dying 
and  she  never  knowing  of  it,  to  bury  me  by  her  Willie." 

**  Shef*^  said  Mrs.  Hamilfon,  inquiringly. 

*'  My  knife  isn't  any  good,  or  I'd  cut  oft' this  dry  stick " 

''Oh!  that's  not  a  hopeless  case — lost  its  leaves  by  that  early  frost,  do  you 
remember  ?  " 

"Bet  I  do!  I  was  out-doors  all  night.  Next  cold  pinch  I  was  let  into  your 
bam.  Perhaps  I  and  this  plant  may  come  to  something,  by  and  by.  I  wish  I 
was  a-going  to  be  as  safe  as  it  from  Jack  Frost's  cruel  fingers,  I  do  ! " 

Mary  being  discovered  sitting  in  the  chess  table  turned  upside  down.  Gray  wa* 
ordered  to  restore  it  to  its  corner,  with  box  on  top,  exactly  'in  the  middle.  "  And 
write  this  scratch  it  has  met  with  in  your  pocket-book?  mind.  What  will  my 
pattern  boy  maul  next,  I  wonder." 

The  next  thing  Gray  did  was  to  tumble  up  the  door-steps  with  a  fuchsia,  break- 
ing its  brittle  boughs.     But  the  plant  was  his  own. 

"  Father  is  responsible  for  this  mischief,"  he  declared. 

"How  so.?'* 

"  Even  grown  people  stumble  there,  because  one  step,  the  upper  one,  is  half  ai> 
inch  higher  than  the  rest." 

"  Curious  !     How  do  you  know?  " 

"  Dick  measured  it  with  my  foot-rule." 

"  I  saw  him  measuring  the  length  of  his  own  nose,  and  the  depth  of  the  red 
cavern  beneath.     So  he  found  out  this  trap  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary  ?" 

"I  could  make  you  some  trellusses,"  said  Barty ;  "gi  me  tools  that'll  cut. 
I  staid  to  a  joiner  till  I  dropped  a  chisel  on  to  my  toe.  I  saw  his  young  one 
dragging  a  broad-ax — I  tho't  he'd  come  to  grief.  But  the  little  fellow  fit  and 
screeched  when  I  went  to  get  it  away  from  him.  'Let  him  alone,  he's  got  to^ 
cut  hisself  once,'  said  his  father." 

"  A  cruel  father !  "  cried  Gray. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  said  his  mother.  "  You  pitched  over  my  high  fender, 
and  your  little  hand  was  smartly  burned.  After  that,  you  cried  'You'll  fall  into  the 
6re'  if  anybody  went  near  it." 

"  Some  use  in  pain,"  said  Barty.  *'  Only  toothache,  that's  wasted,  fur  as  I 
know." 

"Oh,  no!" 

"  Why !  what  good  can  it  do  ?  "  cried  both  boys,  putting  a  hand  on  a  cheek,  as  if 
the  pain  might  hear  and  come  back. 

"  Consider." 

Barty  looked  at  Gray,  and  he  at  Barty ;  one  a  little  sullenly — not  the  one  who 
believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the  love  of  the  Father  above. 

The  sullen  face  brightened  up.  "  If  we'd  never  felt  no  pain,  we'd  have  no 
more  feeling  for't  than  a  brute — not  half  so  much  as  little  Bantam." 
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"  Excellent,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  '*  My  boy  was  more  manly  last  night  about 
the  toothache,  seeing  your  uncomplaining  endurance  of  it !  He  will  not  be 
babyish  any  more." 

Dick  reined  in  his  smiles  (though  the  praise  was  felt  as  a  rare  luxury)  and 
said,  gruffly,  "call  it  bravery,  or  toughness — what  you  like.  Fve  been  beat  black 
and  blue ;  I  never  yelled.  I  have  had  my  ears  boxed  by  a  hand  as  soft  as  a  wood- 
chuck's  paw,  and  cried  all  night  after  it." 

*'  Why — how  was  that.^ "  cried  Graham. 

"  Love  made  all  the  odds.  My  drunken  step-fathf  r  might  have  pounded  me 
to  jelly — I  would  not  call  his  new ,  wife  mother,,  nor  her  boys  brothers.  There 
they  are  living  in  my  father's  house,  I  suppose,  this  very  minute.  And  I'm — 
where  I  be." 

"  You  ran  away  ?  " 

"  I  jest  lived  out-doors,  cuddling  anywhere  I  could,  like  a  dropped  kitten." 

**  How  old  were  you  then  ?  " 

'*  Don't  know,  justly  ;  nigh  upon  Chubby's  age,  perhaps.  *  Oh,  it  seems  a  hundred 
jrears  ago  I  But  I  have  thought  about  it  more  since  I — well,  my  troubles  began 
way  back.  My  poor  mother  could  not  make  me  mind  her.  I  went  wrong,  and 
if  my  troubles  are  ever  to  come  to  an  end,  why,  it'll  be  by  my  going  right." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Barty  never  took  a  meal  at  the  cook's  table.  His  bowl  of  milk  he  called  for  when 
he  chose.  But  he  felt  the  attraction  of  the  kitchen  fire,  now  the  evenings  were  cold. 
Tom  had  his  own  table  and  lamp  in  a  corner,  and  Barty  .was  welcome  tasit  reading 
at  his  elbow,  after  Graham  had  gone  to  bed. 

Cook  had  a. peck  of  barberries* to 'pick  over,  wth  n<5^help  fr6m  Bridgfet. '  Not  her 
work,  indeed  !  Barty  offered  assistance,  laying  aside  his  book.  Cook  tossed  him  a 
towel,  of  which  he  made  an  apron  with  the  twine  always  found  in  a  boy's  pocket. 
He  went  as  cheerfully  into  the  business  as  if  he  had  been  thanked  by  look  or  word, 
and  Tom,  looking  on,  talking,  picked  a  few  bunches.  Finally,  he  drew  up  a  chair, 
«nd  went  to  work  in  earnest. 

Barty  was  half  hoping,  half  dreading,  to  be  called  into  the  parlor,  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
for  a  cross-questioning  he  could  hardly  decide  to  resist  any  longer.  There  would 
«till  be  the  resource  of  running  away — that  very  night !  It  was  late  when  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton came  to  give  orders  for  breakfast.  As  she  went  away,  she  said  :  '*  Take  a  can- 
•dle  to-night,  Dick ;  I  prefer  you  should.  I  shall  come  up  to  take  it.  Now  go  to 
bed."  Her  smile  had  a  peculiar  meaning,  he  thought,  especially  when  she  praised 
him  for  being  of  use  ;  and  cook  said  he  ought  to  be  where  he'd  have  to,  instead  of 
ioafing  round. 

With  a  sweeping  nod,  to  make  his  **  Good-night"  general,  Barty  took  his  light 
and  went.  Tom  civilly  responded,  the  women  only  shrugged  their  shoulders.  Tom 
threw  down  his  berries,  and  returned  to  his  paper,  saying,  "  Mark  my  words ;  he'll 
rise,  and  you  wont." 

"  Set  him  up  !     Such  a  grand  bow  !"  cried  cook. 

*'  Beggars  a-horseback,"  said  Biddy,  spitefully. 

*'Up  three  flights,  to  put  his  candle  out  for  him,"  continued  cook.  **  Massy 
sake !" 

A  little  out  of  breath,   indeed,  Mrs.   Hamilton  brought  a  chair  to  the  side  of  the 
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S0&  bed,  and  sat  down,  before  she  asked  the  very  startling  question,  "Are  you  Bar 
ton  Wbeelock?" 

He  gazed  at  her,  with  open  mouth. 

*'  Because  he  is  advertised  for,  to  hear  something  to  his  advantaged 

*•  Trap !"  cried  Barty,  turning  pale. 

"  Signature,  A.  L.  Smith  ;  address — here,  read  it." 

*'0h,  they're  cunning !  It  is  only  they  think  I'd  trust  him.  That's  his  lunch  place 
in  town.  I  went  there — ^we  had  oysters  and  cream-cakes — it  was  when  he  bought 
my  clo's — I  was  along  of  him,  that  day — I  was  going  to  Burton  Hill — I'll  tell  you 
all  aboutit;"         •  .      .     .  *    . 

**  And  you  will  go- in  with  Mr.  Hamilton* to  answer  the' advertisement?" 

*'  No,  that  I  don't — not  by  no  means !  This  fly  is  not  to  be  catched  with  molasses, 
even  if  it's  true  if  s  her  that  wants  me'back.     Honey,  and  then  vinegar !     I  wont !" 

'*  Then  they  have  not  dealt  kindly  by  you  ?" 

'*!  never  clairped  nothing!  I  ask  nothing  of  'em.  Wont  have  nothing!  My 
advantage  I     Guess  so  F    Once  she  could  have  moulded  me  like  butter ;  not  now.'* 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  while  he  went  on  to  tell  his  history  to  the  last  day  on  the  farm, 
was  busy  in  privately  abstracting  his  old  shoes,  to  replace  them  with  a  new  pair. 

**  And  were  they  kind  to  you  at  the  farm  ?" 

"  Oh,  kind  enough — they  don't  go  to  make  a  cosset  of  a  boy.  He  has  to  rough  it ; 
tnd  better  so !  I  had  nobody  brushing  my  hair,  and  washing  my  neck— calling  me 
pet  name^.  Ha  !  ha  !  Tucking  me  up  in  bed  ?  Luck,  if  I  wasn't  kicked  out  on 
Ac  floor  by  Phil." 

**  And  so  you  ran  away  ?" 

**  I  had  to.  You  better  believe  I  was  sorry  to  leave  my  own  little  Chooky,  that 
was  prettier  than  a  cosset  lamb,  with  his  cuhning  little  pettitoes,  and  his  funny  little 
snout.  '  Plenty'Of  skim-milk  made  him ^grow  ;•  and(SO*clean ! — ^washed  tevery  single 
morning  as  I  was  myself.  I  had  beans  a-growing — I  already  had  roasted  ears  of 
sweet-corn — all  my  own.  We  all  had  to  work  ;  I  had  enough  to  do  I  I  went  to  bed 
tired,  and  got  up  jolly — I  was  getting  on  to  be  quite  a  little  farmer ;  I  liked  the  life. 
O  dear !     I  have  got  nothing  more  to  say." 

Barty  closed  his  eyes,  and  turned  away  his  head. 

'*  You  will  think  about  these  friends  who  are  beckoning  you  ?" 

**  Unless  I  was  dying,  I'd  never  go  back  to  Mrs.  Smith.  If  you  knew  all,  you'd 
not  wonder.  I  will  love  her  as  long  as  I  breathe  the  breath  o'  life.  But  trust  her? 
Never  again." 

*'  Boxing  your  ears  such  an  unpardonable  outrage .?" 

Dick  laughed,  and  said  nothing. 

"  I  shall  call  you  Barty,  now  I  know  your  name !  Barty,  will  you  say  the  Lord's 
prayer  with  me,  before  I  hid  you  good-night?" 

"  I  have  forgot  some  ot  it — left  it  off"  when  I  was  so  unhappy — made  me  think  of 
W  soft  hands  holding  mine,  and  her.  good-night  kisses.  They  didn't  mean  no  great 
things-^not  to  hang  on  to  in  trouble." 

They  repeated  the  prayer  together. 
*'  Christ's  own  words,  she  said." 

*'  As  w^  forgive " 

"Yes'm— riltry." 

"And  do  not  again  turn  from  the  one  Friend,  always  the  same,  when  you  most 
^*ced  comfort." 
And  she  kissed  him  good-night. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

**Lost!  Lost!"  / 

Mrs.  Smith  never  spoke  of  her  lost  boy,  but  she  spent  her  lonel}'  days  grieving  for 
him.  Not  for  her  dead  son ;  he  was  safe  from  bad  examples ;  he  was  safe  from 
cold,  hunger,  pain.  In  vain  she  said  to  herself  that  she  had  been  under  no  obli- 
gation to  adopt  another  person's  son.  But  she  had  meant  to  be  a  mother  to  that 
friendless  child  ;  she  had  undertaken  it,  and  been  unfaithful.     Lost,  lost,  lost ! 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Smith  came  home,  she  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  did  not 
seem  to  see  him.  *'  If  I  cannot  get  any  notice,  1*11  go  somewhere  else  for  a  wel- 
come," said  he,  and  put  on  his  hat  again.  Going  to  the  door,  he  stood,  looking 
roguishly  over  his  shoulder.  She  ran  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  hang  it  on  its  peg  in 
the  entry.  Then  he  tossed  on  a  cap,  holding  his  head  high,  and  jumping  about  all 
the  time,  so  that  his  little  wife  could  not  reach  to  knock  it  off.  Then  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  told  him  to  go,  like  a  selfish  man,  and  leave  her  to  mope  alone  all  the  even- 
ing, as  she  had  done  all  the  day. 

"  I  sha'n't,  if  you  care;  you  did  not  seem  to!  It  is  you  who  are  selfish,  burying 
your  heart  in  your  dear  boy's  grave.     Must  I  lose  wife  and  son,  both  ?" 

The  little  woman  wiped  her  tears,  and  smiled.  She  said  it  was  really,  too  bad  for 
him,  afler  hard  work  and  business  worries,  that  made  him  weary  and  cross,  not  ta 
come  to  a  cheerful  home,  and  leave  it  all  behind.  He  would  find  he  was  not  forgot- 
ten, when  tea  came  in,  with  his  favorite  cakes.  And  the  last  stitch  had  bdfen  put  to 
his  warm,  new  shirts !  Here  were  his  shabby  old  slippers,  warming  for  him  ;  he 
could  not  see  the  beauties  ready  for  hi&  birthday  !  He  would  find  a  cosy  chip  fire  in 
the  dining-room.  Did  he  see  the  vases?  There  were  gentians  in  them.  Pond  lilies 
were  over  now. 

Afler  tea,  they  drew  the  short  sofa  before  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  it  together, 
their  elbows  on  their  knees.  ''  This  is  comfort,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  offering  his  palms 
to  the  genial  warmth. 

"  Only  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  poor  little  fellow  who  used  to  sit  here  between 
us,  and  our  finding  him,  half-frozen,  on  the  door-step." 

'*  Those  bruised  limbs  touched  your  sofl  heart,  but  I  knew  then  you  would  tire 
of  him  ;  you  have  not  a  bit  of  patience  !" 

"  I  have  great  need  of  it  to  bear  with  you,"  she  said,  giving  him  a  push  that  made 
him  laugh.     "  I  was  better  than  you  !     You  thought  it  was  romantic  to  take  him  in.'* 

"Oh,  no  !  no  !     What  else  could  we  do  that  cold  night,  and  his  home  a  mile  off?" 

*'  Home — where  he  was  starved  and  beaten,  on  purjxjse  to  make  him  run  away !" 

*'  I  did  not  know  you  thought  much  about  him,"  said  the  husband,  kindly.  ''  I 
should  have  respected  you  the  more,  if  I  had  known  there  was  trouble  on  your  mind 
on  his  account." 

*'  I  was  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  much  I  felt,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes.  *'  If  he 
should  resort  to  us  ever  so  much  changed  for  the  worse,  I  would  take  up  the  work  of 
bringing  him  up  in  a  different,  a  more  unselfish  spirit.  I  shall  feel  hap>pier  now — Jt 
was  a  heavy  burden  I  have  been  bearing  alone." 

**  I  must  tell  you,  then — I  have  taken  measures  to  trace  him.  Martin  Wheelock, 
in  revenge  upon  his  wife,  who  had  him  taken  up  for  drunken  abuse  of  the  family,  has 
taken  measures  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house,  which  does  not  belong  to  him  at  all ;  it 
18  Barty's.     So  I  have  advertised  for  him." 

**  I  should  expect  my  boy  at  once,  then,  if  he  had  not  got  such  a  fright,  thinking 
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as  all  against  him.  I  have  prayed,  with  tears,  that  he  might  be  given  back  to  me»  if 
it  was  for  his  good.  Now  I  have  faith — I  have  ho|>e.  But  I  hope  he'll  never  know 
of  my  paying  Gnish  that  money  I" 

*•  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  house  that  will  suit 
us  better  than  this.     I  shall  build." 

'*  No ;  let  us  stay  here,  just  here,  where  Barty  can  find  us.  I  would  not  move,  if 
I  could.  Where  is  he  now,  I  wonder !  It  is  such  a  night  as  that  when  we  found 
him." 

Whwcf  was  Barty?  What  a  picture* it  was,  could  she  have  seen  the  one  light  spot 
in  the  cavernous  attic,  the  picturesque  old  couch,  the  Madonna-like  woman  bending 
over  the  boy,  his  sad,  earnest  face,  as  he  was  talking  of  her,  at  last  brightening  with 
the  promise  to  try  to  forgive  her — to  let  the  love  that  yearned  for  her  ever,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  overcome  the  bitter  resentment  that  was  always  uppermost. 

When  the  early  day-beams  came  in  at  the  sky-light,  the  boy  started,  awake,  rapidly 
put  on  his  clothes,  with  a  momentary  surprise  at  the  new  shoes,  and  climbed  the 
ladder  to  look  out.  Disconsolate  was  the  view  in  the  gray  light ;  dead  dahlias  stand- 
ing in  the  garden,  black  and  flat  squash  vines  beyond  ;  a  village  dark  and  still,  as  it 
the  people  were  lying  dead,  too. 

He  came  down,  heavy-hearted,  and  seated  himself  on  a  sea-chest,  to  consider. 
The  day  before,  he  and  Gray  had  rummaged  and  brought  out  of  it  some  old  New 
Orleans  papers,  and  they  were  lying  there.  He  thought  of  the  advertisements  of  es- 
caped slaves,  accompanied  with  the  picture  of  Sambo,  running  ofi'with  a  bag,  and 
angrily  remembered  he  had  himself  been  advertised  for  by  name,  proclaimed  as  a 
vagabond,  as  if  he  was  somebody's  property.  The  vagueness  of  the  expression,  "  to 
hear  something  to  his  advantage,"  provoked  him.  Why  not  say  what  he  was  want- 
ed for?  It  was  a  lure ;  a  covert  attack  upon  his  liberty.  No  one  had  a  claim  upon 
him !  It  was  nobody's  business  to  hunt  him.  It  was  forlorn  to  belong  to  no  one ; 
he  knew  by  experience  that  a  boy  was  not  sufificient  to  himself,  and  must  sufl^r  by 
taking  himself  into  his  own  hands. 

Was  it  really  and  truly  Mr.  Smith  who  was  "  after  him?"  If  so,  he  would  con- 
sider about  it.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  look  up  to  him,  or  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  for 
advice  and  direction,  even  to  obey,  where  he  trusted.  Perforce — no ;  he  would  con- 
tinue to  be  his  own  master,  though  life  was  to  be  a  struggle  simply  to  eat — just  to 
Iwe,  and  not  die. 

Was  it  Grush  ?  Was  he  to  answer  for  every  abominable  thing  Phil  chose  to  swear 
to  against  him?  A  panic,  that  was  beyond  all  debating  or  reasoning,  fell  upon  him. 
Boy-like,  he  stopped  thinking,  and  acted  on  impulse.  He  took  ofl*  his  new  clump 
ers,  and  put  his  old  shoes,  readily  found,  into  his  pocket,  before  rushing  down  the 
stairs.  They  creaked,  as  stairs  have  a  trick  of  doing,  though  carpeted  ;  and  it  checked 
him  a  little.  He  unfastened  a  window,  and  was  about  to  lift  the  sash,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  had  Graham's  knife  in  his  pocket.  Where  would  it  be  safe, 
yet  readily  seen  ?  It  must  not  be  missing !  It  would  not  take  a  minute  to  run  and 
lay  it  at  Gray's  chamber  door.  He  stood  leaning  against  it,  feeling  in  his  pocket  to 
find  a  bit  of  chalk,  as  it  would  be  unkind  to  leave  his  friend  without  one  farewell  word ! 
It  burst  open,  and  he  fell  headlong,  laying  Graham  flat  upon  the  floor,  too  !  He  had 
heard  the  fumbling  in  the  dark  entry,  and,  supposing  it  was  Puss,  rubbing  to  and  fro, 
bad  come  in  his  night-gown  to  let  her  in.  Graham's  loud  mirth  was  hushed  by  a 
light  rap  on  the  partition.  He  shut  the  door  softly,  and,  without  wondering  that  his 
guest  had  come  so  very,  very  early,  whispered  to  him  to  take  a  seat  on  his  bed,  while 
the  crawled  in  to  get  warm. 
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"  Dick,  it  is  Sunday  ;  do  you  know?" 

**  Call  me  Barty.     I  am  Barton  Wheelock." 

**  Barty,  or  Dick,  all  one  to  me.  No  business  to-day  I  We  have  papa  all  to  our- 
selves. You  shall  join  us  in  our  read.  We've  got  into  Jonah.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
sitting  on  my  feet." 

*'  I  am  going  down  now,"  said  Barty,  gloomily. 

''  What  for?     Nobody's  there  !     Please  stay,  I  so  want  you  to.     Don't,  don't  go  !" 

A  strong  will  is  a  curious  thing ;  it  will  break  a  rope,  and  be  bound  by  a  silken 
thread.  The  very  gentleness  of  Gray's  entreaty  made  it  hard  for  Barty  to  oppose 
himself  to  it.  He  threw  himself,  face  down,  across  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  was 
still  longing  to  be  cut  adrift,  and  be  lost ;  to  go  where  he  was  unknown — to  be  like 
a  leaf  blown  about  by  the  wind,  resting  nowhere,  having  no  hold.  He  was  half- 
crazy  to  be  again  a  vagrant,  without  a  care,  with  no  responsibility. 

Graham  knew  not  that  he  was  a  guardian  angel.  He  did  not  dream  of  the  temp- 
tation ;  he  did  not  guess  at  the  struggle. 

To  be  continurd. 


LEND   A    HAND,"  OUR    TEMPERANCE   SHIP. 

BY     REV.     W.     P.     T. 

Hurrah  !     Hurrah  !  for  our  Temperance  Ship  ! 

She's  afloat  on  the  crested  wave. 
*'  All  hands  ahoy  !"  is  the  call  of  joy, 

For  a  voyage  to  seek  and  save. 


Her  keel  and  frames,  of  pasture  oak, 

Grew  on  New  England  hills. 
Her  bracing  knees  are  roots  of  trees, 

Watered  by  mountain  rills. 

Her  fastening  strong,  from  mines  of  truth. 

Is  made  of  purest  ore  ; 
Her  spars,  from  Maine,  will  bear  the  strain, 

Howe'er  the  gale  may  roar. 

Her  life-boats,  buoyant  as  the  gull 

That  loves  the  foaming  wave, 
Are  stoutly  manned,  with  sturdy  hand. 

The  wildest  storm  to  brave. 

We'll  skirt  the  coast,  we'll  search  the  reefs. 
We'll  sound  the  bars  and  shoals, 

Where,  tempest-tossed,  good  ships  are  lost, 
Freighted  with  human  souls. 

•*  O  man  aloft !  keep  open  eye. 

And  tell  whate'er  you  see ; 
Look  sharply  round  the  horizon's  bound, 

To  windward  and  to  lee." 
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'*  Breakers !  breakers !"     ''  Oh  !  where  away?" 

''  About  three  points  to  lee." 
**  'Tis  Grog-shop  Bar,  well  ktown  afar 

By  the  stranded  wrecks  I  see." 

*'  O  man  at  the  wheel !  let  her  bear  away. 

And  ease  her  yards  to  the  wind  ; 
Keep  the  breakers  ahead,  and  throw  the  lead, 

And  we'll  see  what  we  can  find." 

'*  There's  a  ship  in  the  surf,  with  mainmast  gone. 

Thumping  upon  the  shoals. 
'Tis  the  '  Drinking  Rover '  half-seas  over, 

Crowded  with  perishing  souls." 

*'  To  the  boats,  my  lads !   O  bear  a  hand. 

And  launch  them  into  the  wave ; 
Pull,  pull  for  the  wreck  !  see  the  souls  on  deck, 

On  the  brink  of  a  yawning  grave." 

The  foremast  falls !     "  Put  in,  my  braves ! 

Lay  hold  with  a  manly  grip  ! 
Give  stalwart  strokes,  and  throw  the  ropes. 

For  the  breakers  sweep  the  ship  !" 


The  boats  are  coming,  gunwale  deep  ; 

O  hear  the  joyful  cry  ! 
**  All  safe  aboard  !  "  is  the  glad'ning  sound. 

That  mounts  from  sea  to  sky. 

Welcome  aboard  !     Welcome  aboard  ! 

O  welcome,  every  one  ! 
Come  join  our  band,  and  lend  a  hand  ; 

Our  voyage  has  just  beg^n. 

There's  many  a  reef,  there's  many  a  shoal. 

There's  many  a  dangerous  coast. 
There's  many  a  "  3tfr,"  both  near  and  for. 

Where  noble  ships  are  lost. 

O  man  aloft,  keep  open  eye. 

And  tell  whate'er  you  see. 
Look  sharply  round  the  horizon's  bound. 

To  windward  and  to  lee. 

Hurrah  I     Hurrah  !  for  our  Temperance  Ship  I 

She's  afloat  on  the  crested  wave ! 
**  All  hands  ahoy  I"  is  the  call  of  joy. 

For  a  voyage  to  seek  and  save. 
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MR.   TANGIER'S  VACATIONS. 


BY    E.    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

Mr.  Tangier  arrived  suddenly  in  chaos. 

The  stillness  of  the  whole  scene  but  a  minute  before,  as  the  flames  and  smoke 
rose  into  the  sky,  and  the  family  looked  on,  almost  without  a  word,  had  seemed 
strange  to  him.  With  his  plunge  through  the  window  he  had  entered  a  very  differ- 
ent world. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  world,  as  a  critic  on  Dante  might  say,  was  a  dirty,  deep  pit, 
five  or  six  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  world  without,  to  which  Nathan  usually  de- 
scended by  a  ladder  from  the  cabin  itself,  which  stood  upon  the  surer  level  of  mankind. 
Upon  this  rickety  ladder  Mr.  Tangier  fell  heavily  as  he  sprang  through  the  window. 
The  crazy  thing  broke  with  his  weight,  and  he  came  heavily  down  on  his  side  in 
the  filthy  hay  and  straw,  which  was  heaped  up  as  the  first  foundation  of  the  hens' 
palace.  It  was  pitch-dark.  For  the  wall  of  the  house  on  that  side  had  not  given 
way,  and  the  door  by  which  Nathan  had  entered,  by  a  bit  of  forethought,  was  so  made 
as  to  swing  to  after  it  had  been  opened,  which  prevented  visits  from  the  poultry  into 
the  kitchen  or  sitting-room  fi^om  that  entrance. 

Nathan  was  himself  wallowing  in  the  muck  heap,  doing  unequal  battle  with  a  cock- 
erel which  'he  had  seized.  The  hens  were  yelling  in  mad  flight  above,  unintelligent 
as  hens  always  are.  For  they  are  the  most  stupid  animals  yet  discovered.  A  few 
minutes,  however,  were  enough  for  them.  The  open  window  which  Mr.  Tangier 
had  destroyed  gave  them  means  of  escape,  which  they  had  not  before.  Nathan  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive  this,  and  let  the  rooster  follow  them,  releasing  him  at  last 
from  the  stout  hold  he  had  kept  upon  his  legs. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Mr.  Tangier  and  Nathan  to  follow,  and  withdraw  from  the 
place  of  battle. 

The  hen-house,  like  everything  else  in  Sabriny  Wotchs's  way,  was  used  now  for  a 
different  purpose  from  that  for  which  it  had  been  made.  It  may  be  added  that  it 
was  as  nearly  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a  hen-house  as  it  could  be.  Nathan  had  him-  * 
self  made  the  ladder  by  which,  on  necessity,  he  could  descend  into  it  from  the  low 
door-way.  A  larger  door-way,  which  opened  from  the  side,  was  closed  at  night 
against  the  attacks  of  foxes  or  fox-like  men,  and  was  made  fast,  as  Nathan  hastily  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Tangier,  by  what  he  called  a  "timber"  pushed  against  it  on  the  out- 
side. It  opened  on  the  level  of  the  average  world,  and  was  six  or  seven  feet  above 
them  as  they  stood,  or  reclined,  and  rapidly  discussed  the  position. 

Mr.  Tangier  would  have  made  light  of  the  difference  of  level— did  make  light  of 
it  at  first.  But,  on  the  first  effort  he  made  to  raise  himself  by  his  hands  from  the  hole 
in  which  he  and  Nathan  were  immured,  he  found  to  his  disgust — not  to  say  his 
dismay — that  he  had  sprained  his  wrist.  The  fingers  of  the  hand  refused  to  clasp  on 
the  stone  of  the  cellar  wall  as  he  bade  them.  And  the  arm  itself,  from  elbow  to 
shoulder,  was  so  strained  that  he  found  it  hard  to  lift  it  as  high  as  his  head. 

(140) 
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Here  they  were,  then,  safe  enough  for  the  minute,  but  knowing,  both  of  them,  that 
they  were  not  safe  for  two  minutes.  He  would  have  been  a  bold  man  who  would 
have  sought  to  pass  through  the  burning  cabin.  They  had,  however,  no  chance  for 
such  desperate  courage,  for  the  fall  'of  the  ladder  had  made  retreat  impossible 
through  the  door.  The  window  which  had  let  out  the  fowls  was  high  above  their 
heads,  but  it  seemed  the  only  feasible  escape.  For  a  little,  light  boy,  and  a  strong 
and  athletic  man,  it  appeared  at  the  first  an  easy  escape.  But  one  and  another  ef- 
fort showed  the  man  that  he  was  not  strong,  and  showed  him,  also,  that  fear  was  not 
giving  his  companion  wings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lad  was  ineffably  stupid  in 
the  presence  of  danger, *and  had  already  beg^n  to  cry. 

Once  and  again,  with  his  left  hand,  Mr.  Tangier  set  up  against  the  wall  the  short  re- 
maining bit  of  the  ladder — lifted  the  boy  upon  it — and  instructed  him  as  to  the  best 
way  of  clambering  to  the  sill  beam  of  the  shed  above  them,  from  which  he  would 
easily  swing  himself  out  of  the  window.  Once  and  again  the  fallacious  stick  rolled 
away  under  the  boy,  and  he  fell  heavily  back  in  the  mud  heap.  Mi*.  Tangier,  in  the 
grim  presence  of  danger,  could  not  help  remembering  John  Bunyan,  and  the  long- 
continued  and  useless  labors  of  the  man  at  the  house  of  the  Interpreter.  He  was 
himself  well  aware  that  he  could  probably  save  himself  by  only  using  the  counsels 
which  he  gave  the  boy.  But  he  had  not  entered  the  shed  so  abruptly,  simply  to  get 
out  of  it.     And  the  clearer  closed  the  danger,  the  clearer  was  his  duty. 

'*  Is  not  there  a  barrel,  Nathan  ?  is  not  there  any  old  box  here  ?  What  do  you  keep 
the  com  in  ?" 

**Aint  no  corn.  Wasn't  never  no  corn.  Never  feed  *em  with  com.  Aint  got 
none" — sobbed  and  slobbered  the  boy. 

*' Don't  cry,  Nathan,  don't  cry — there  is  no  good  crying — don't  you  think  of  any 
thing  like  an  old  rake,  or  a  pitchfork  ?" — for  all  was  still  black  darkness. 

"Aint  no  pitchfork.  Never  was  none.  Dan  Haggerty,  he  stole  the  rake;  come 
'n'  got  it  day  I  was  at  the  March  meetin,  'n'  never  fotched  it  back  agin — never  had 
no  rake  agin  !"  Thus  the  boy  blubbered,  as  Mr.  Tangier,  with  little  help  from  him, 
again  braced  the  bit  of  stick,  which  seemed  his  only  resource ;  placed  Nathan's  foot 
upon  it,  and  bade  him  catch  by  the  fowl's  roosting-rail,  and  swing  himself  towards 
the  window.  The  feeble  rail  broke  under  the  boy's  weight  and  he  fell,  much  as 
Mr.  Tangier  had  done,  and  blubbered  more  lustily  than  before. 

At  this  moment,  a  sudden  lurid  light  relieved  them  fi'om  their  darkness.  But  the 
relief  was  scarcely  encouraging.  It  simply  showed  Mr.  Tangier,  for  the  first  time, 
where  he  was.  It  explained  to  him  his  strange  failure  thus  far,  which  had  seemed, 
indeed,  like  the  powerlessness  of  a  dream.  He  was  in  an  oblong  hole,  roughly  wall- 
ed with  stones,  which  had,  however,  been  laid  so  carefully  that  in  the  darkness  they 
had  given  no  hold  to  feet  or  fingers.  The  bottom  of  this  hole  was  the  abyss  of  rotten 
muck,  which  he  and  Nathan  had  been  sounding.  Above  it  was  the  shed,  which 
the  blaze  of  the  roof  enabled  him,  for  the  first  time,  to  see. 

He  saw  also,  however,  and  in  an  instant  acted  on  the  sight,  a  bit  of  board  above 
his  head,  which  had  made  a  part  of  an  old  floor.  With  the  bit  of  ladder  left  to  him, 
he  was  able  to  start  this  from  the  stones  into  which  it  was  built.  By  word  and  ex- 
ample he  showed  the  boy  how  to  pull  with  him  upon  his  lever,  and  in  an  instant 
more  the  floor  board  fell.  They  set  it  against  the  wall,  so  that  it  gave  a  foot-hold  for 
Nathan,  and  Mr.  Tangier  lifted  him  so  that  he  might  scramble  up  to  the  sill  of  the 
shed.  But,  at  that  moment,  all  their  devices  were  made  unnecessary,  as  the  side  door 
rolled  open,  and  screams  from  without  announced  the  anxiety  of  their  liberators.     In 
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half  a  minute  more,  Nathan  and  Sabriny  were  blubbering  in  each  other's  arms ;  Mr. 
Tangier  was  thanking  his  rescuers  and  receiving  their  voluble  excuses  for  their  delay* 
The  truth  was  that,  the  moment  after  he  had  dashed  in  at  the  window,  all  the 
able-bodied  people  around  him  had  understood  his  danger.  But  they  had  lost  time, 
as  people  in  panic  will,  in  relieving  him.  ''Remphan,  he  hollered,  and  Jabe,  he  hol- 
lered, and  I  told  *em  both  to  fetch  the  ladder ;  and  Jabe,  he  said  the  ladder  was  be- 
hind them  barberry  bushes,  and  we  went  to  the  barberry  bushes  and  they  womt  no 
ladder  there.  An*  it  womt  by  the  ox-cart  nitlier.  *N'  then  Jabe>  he  says,  run  like 
hokfey ,  'n'  dpen  the* side  dbor.  They'll  be  burned  to  d^ath,  su>*e,  says  he.  My  I  wasn't 
I  frightened  wen  I  see  the  roof  blazing." 

CHAPTER   X. 

Mr.  Tangier  came  down  to  breakfast  next  morning  with  his  hand  tightly  ban- 
daged by  Mrs.  Fairbanks*  care,  and  a  perceptible  odor  of  hamamelis.  He  accepted, 
quietly,  the  sympathies  of  all  parties,  and  resigned  himself,  as  a  philosopher  should 
do,  to  the  discussion  held  in  caucus,  as  to  what  should  have  been  done  and  what 
should  not  have  been  by  all  parties  on  this  occasion. 

"  When  \  heard  that  it  was  a  hen-house  that  was  on  fire,**  said  Mrs.  Hasey,  "  I 
knew  that  you  would  have  very  hard  times.  I  have  always  found  that  hens  were  very 
stupid  creatures.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tunis,  if  you  remember,  they  seem  to  have  no  brains. 
I  have  studied  hens  a  great  deal.  There  used  to  be  hens  at  the  place  where  I  board- 
ed, when  I  was  at  Yonkers,  and  I  always  felt  sure  of  their  phrenology,  as  I  scanned 
those  hehs.     They  Mve  no  brains,  indeed,  Mr.  Tuni6  ;  they  have  no* brains." 

Mrs.  Floxam  was  not  a  person  who  took,  by  any  means,  the  optimistic,  or  good 
natured  views  of  her  aunt.  Perhaps  one  ought  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Floxam  with  more 
tenderness  than  most  people  did  speak  of  her,  for  she  was  certainly  a  most  unfort- 
unate person.  She  was  her  own  tormentor,  or,  as  Swedenborg  says,  so  wisely  and 
well,  ''  She  carried  hell  about  with  her  wherever  she  went."  Such  a  person  ought 
to  be  pitied,  but  such  a  person  is  not  apt  to  be  pitied  in  this  world,  which  is  made 
up  of  people  of  different  motives,  and  people,  indeed,  who  are  very  apt  to  speak 
what  they  think  at  the  moment,  without  giving  that  consideration  to  their  words 
which  a  true  religion,  or  even  a  profound  philosophy,  would  warrant. 

Mrs.  Floxam,  then,  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  perhaps  from  having  had  mis- 
fortune in  early  life,  perhaps  from  the  first  theology  of  her  early  life,  perhaps  from 
the  unsympathetic  friends  in  early  life,  (who  shall  say  for  what,  perhaps?)  always 
ran  across  the  current  of  thought  or  life  that  was  near  her. 

A  very  accurate  use  of  language  has  called  such  people  '*  cross." 

Whatever  they  say  always  crosses  the  remark  of  the  person  before.  Whatever 
they  think,  they  are  sure  to  think  that  all  that  is  around  them  is  wrong.  Thus,  if 
the  day  should  be  sunny,  they  are  eager  to  say  that  a  rainy  day  was  desirable.  If  the 
day  should  be  rainy,  such  people  are  eager  to  say  that  the  weather  is  always  bad. 

It  is  because  they  thus  cross  the  regular  drift  of  the  river  of  life  that  such  people 
are  called  cross  people.     Mrs.  Floxam  was  certainly  cross. 

She  had  fallen  into  the  habit,  by  this  time,  whith  some  such  people  do  fall  into, 
of  generally  paying  no  attention  to  the  conversation  which  was  around  her.  Thi* 
was  her  method  of  showing  the  perfect  scorn  with  which  she  regarded  all  her  neigh- 
bors, and  her  indifference  to  their  affairs.  But,  as  it  would  happen  that,  after  the 
conversation  had  well  begun,  she    would  be  so  much  interested  in  it  that,  in  spite  of 
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herself,  she  wanted  to  understand  what  people  were  talking  about — would  inter- 
rupt the  regular  flow  of  the  talk  to  ask  what  the  nominative  case  was,  and  who  were 
the  subjects  of  discord. 

To  Mr.  Tangier,  this  lady  was  a  new  study,  and  rather  an  amusing  one.  But  h© 
was  quite  indiflerent  to  her  patronage,  and,  as  it  happened,  he  had  never  seen  a  per- 
son who  had  set  herself  so  distinctly  against  the  current  life,  or  Providence,  or  fate, 
or  history.  It  fairly  amused  him  to  see  how  much  inconvenience  she  brought  upon 
hersejf  by  the  steady  determination  to  look  darkly  on  the  flow  of  things.  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  in  early  life,  in  some  transactions  in  which  her  husband  engaged,  she  had 
been  a  visitor  for  a  fortnight  in  the  palace  of  the  Mexican  governor  of  the  city  of 
Coahuila,  where  was  maintained  a  good  deal  of  the  state  of  old  Spain,  where  a  good 
many  servants  were  in  attendance,  and  where  the  etiquettes  had  still  a  certain  Euro- 
pean method.  Mrs.  Floxam  was  never  tired  of  alluding  to  these  days,  and  she  spoke 
of  them  so  much,  and  so  often,  that  one  might  readily  have  imagined  that  the  greater 
part  of  her  life  had  been  spent  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  that  it  was  by  a  mere  ac- 
cident, say  from  a  little  curious  experience  of  pastoral  follies,  that  she  &id  ventured 
upon  the  town  of  Tenterdon  for  the  weeks  that  she  was  here.  If  any  question  01 
manners  or  decorum  turned  up,  Mrs.  Floxam  instantly  was  listening,  and  contrasted 
the  behavior  of  the  people  around  her  with  that  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
when  she  was  the  guest  of  Gov.  Cervantes.  If  the  company  were  divided  in  opin- 
ion on  any  subject  of  ethics,  or  even  of  politics,  it  always  proved  that  Gov.  Cervan- 
tes had  uttered  some  oracle  on  this  subject,  which  ought  to  decide  it  for  each  and  all. 
Indeed,  the  younger  persons  of  the  assembly,  till  they  became  used  to  Mrs.  Floxam, 
held  themselves  in  perpetual  self-contempt,  or  she  meant  that  they  should,  because 
they  had  never  basked  under  the  sunlight  of  Gov.  Cervantes*  favor. 

It  was  only  after  people  had  been  in  the  same  house  with  her  three  days  that  Gov. 
Cervantes  became  an  amusing  shadow  of  a  shade,  and  they  began  to  watch  to 
know  at  what  moment  he  would  speak  out  of  the  darkness,  to  illustrate  and  improve 
the  present  time.  To  Mrs.  Hasey's  phrenological  speculations,  Mr.  Tangier  an- 
swered good-naturedly  that  the  hens,  the  night  before,  had  shown  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  ability  which  neither  he,  nor  Nathan,  had  at  command.  They  had  got 
out  of  a  hole  which  he  and  the  boy  had  found  it  more  diflicult  to  escape  from.  "  I 
dare  say,^  said  the  old  lady ;  '*  if  running  away  is  to  be  done,  hens  will  run  away 
fast  enough.  I  am  seventy  years  old,  Mr.  Tunis,  and  since  I  was  a  girl  of  six  there 
have  not  been  many  years  in  which  I  have  not  had  to  run  after  one  or  more  hens,  and 
sometimes  have  known  that  the  dinner  I  was  to  eat  depended  on  my  success  in  over- 
taking them.  Yes,  if  flying  away  is  Ihe  first  end  of  two-legged  creatures,  the  hens 
certainly  have  the  advantage  of  us.  But  which  of  my  old  friends,  the  Greeks,  was 
it,  who  said  that  you  and  I  were  hens  without  feathers  }  Mr.  Tunis,  that  was  your 
misfortune  that  you  could  not  mount  on  wings,  as  you  should  have  done." 

Mrs.  Fairbanks  interposed,  and  said  that  she  had  been  so  anxious  about  Mr.  Tan- 
gier's hand  that  she  had  not  asked  what  became  of  poor  Nathan,  for  whom  so  much 
risk  had  been  run.  Mr.  Tangier  laughed.  "  When  I  left  him,"  he  said,  *'  he  was 
quite  as  cheerful  as  he  had  been  depressed  when  we  were  down  in  the  dirty  straw. 
I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  sudden  contrast." 

**  And,"  said  Mrs.  Hasey,  "  I  know  you  well ;  I  do  not  doubt  you  gave  him  rea- 
sons for  being  jolly.  A  boy  like  that  is  quite  indifferent  wliether  there  is  a  house 
over  his  head  or  not.  If  he  has  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  his  hand  with  which  he  can 
go  to  meet  the  other  boys,  his  cup  is  full." 
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By  this  time,  Mrs.  Floxam  had  aroused  to  the  consciousness  that  some  event  had  taken 
place  the  night  before,  which  was  possibly  worthy  of  the  attention,  even  of  the 
guest  of  General  Cervantes.  Till  this  time,  she  had  been  engaged  in  declining  hot 
Indian  cakes,  refusing  the  fricasseed  chicken  which  was  offered  her,  saying  that  she 
never  ate  cold  mutton  ;  asking  if  there  was  any  dry  toast  on  the  table,  and,  finding 
that  there  was  none,  giving  an  order  for  it.  She  had  sent  away  the  q%%  which  she 
broke,  because  it  was  not  boiled  enough,  and  had  asked  Mrs.  Fairbanks  to  give  her 
another  cup  of  coflfee,  without  sugar.  Having  thus  done  all  she  could  to  make  the 
people  around  her  uncomfortable,  she  roused  up  now  to  the  conversation  before  her, 
and  asked  little  Flossy,  who  sat  by  her  side,  who  it  was  that  they  were  talking  about. 
She  asked  this  with  a  certain  contemptuous  air,  which  implied  that  of  course  they 
were  persons  who  would  not  have  been  received  at  the  court  of  Coahuila.  The 
little  girl  explained  that  there  had  been  a  fire  at  Sabrina's  house,  and  that  Mr.  Tan- 
gier had  had  a  fall  there,  which  was  the  reason  his  hand  was  lame.  ^^  But  I  thought 
somebody  said  something  about  hens,"  said  Mrs.  Floxam  contemptuously,  as  always. 

''  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  inextinguishable  Mrs.  Hasey ;  "  I  said  that  hens  were  always 
stupid,  and  Mr.  Tunis  said  that  they  had  sense  enough  to  fly,  and  I  said  that  they 
were  always  good  for  getting  out  of  the  way  when  they  were  wanted.  But  I  have 
known  a  good  many  people  of  whom  this  could  be  said." 

'*  When  I  was  living  with  my  husband,  in  the  city  of  Coahuila,"  Mrs.  Floxam 
said,  "  we  were  dining  one  day  with  General  Cervantes,  who  was  the  governor  for 
life  of  that  province,  and  at  dinner  table  we  had  a  Spanish  dish,  of  which  he  told  me 
the  tradition  had  been  brought  from  Castile  by  his  own  grandfather.  I  have  never 
seen  it  ag^in,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  could  be  made  with  our  poultry. 
They  dressed  it  with  tomatoes,  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  and  with  rice.  If  you  like,  I  will 
write  out  to  one  of  the  Mexican  ladies.  Perhaps  you  will  like  to  try  it  some  day 
here." 

Mrs.  Fairbanks  said  that  she  was  always  glad  of  a  new  receipt  in  her  cook-book, 
and  that  if  Mrs.  Floxam  would  have  the  goodness  to  write  for  the  formula,  she  would 
make  some  experiments  with  it.  Why  Mrs.  Floxam  had  made  the  suggestion,  it  is 
rather  hard  to  say ;  for,  with  the  immediate  desire  of  contradicting  Mrs.  Fairbanks, 
she  said,  without  the  least  pettishness,  that  she  did  not  think  that  anybody  in  Tenter- 
don  would  understand  the  delicacies  or  intricacies  of  Spanish  cooking ;  that  since  she 
had  lived  in  Coahuila  she  had  never  found  any  food  that  agreed  with  her,  and  that 
she  was  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Fairbanks  would  fail,  if  she  tried  the  experiment  she  pro- 
posed. Indeed,  she  thought  the  breed  of  hens  in  Mexico  was  .quite  diflferent  from 
that  in  New  England.  She  had  more  than  once  said  so  to  General  Cervantes  him- 
self, and  General  Cervantes  had  expressed  the  same  opinion. 

This  view  of  General  Cervantes  she  laid  down  with  a  certain  decision,  which 
seemed  to  announce  that  this  subject  was  exhausted,  as  they  say  in  the  French  cham- 
bers. 

Mrs.  Hasey,  after  this  interlude,  returned  to  her  sympathetic  talk  with  Mr.  Tan- 
gier. She  offered  to  cut  up  his  meat  for  him,  ^nd  he  permitted  her  to  do  so,  as  his 
right  hand  was  entirely  disabled. 

"Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Tunis,  you  must  let  me  read  you  your  newspaper  to-day. 
We  have  got  you  on  the  invalid  list,  and  we  mean  to  pet  you."  *'  Why,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Hasey,"  said  Mr.  Tangier,  laughing,  *'  I  have  sprained  my  wrist,  but  I  have  not 
sprained  my  eyes.  Reading  my  newspaper  is  the  one  thing  that  is  left  to  me.  What 
I  am  in   doubt  about  is  how  I  am  to  write  my  letters."     Then  he  added   that  that 
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was  exactly  what  would  please  his  friend,  Dr.  Morton,  who  had  charged  him  not  to 
write,  during  the  whole  of  the  visit  to  Tenterdon,  any  more  than  should  be  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  keep  the  supplies  of  human  life  a-going. 

"  He  did  say  that  I  might  draw  a  check,  if  1  was  at  the  last  gasp  for  a  bit  of  bread 
or  a  cup  of  coffee  ;  but  beyond  this  I  was  to  write  nothing  at  all.  As  I  lay  awake 
last  night  with  the  pain  of  this  hand,  I  began  to  think  that  the  powers  which  rule  my 
life  had  leagued  themselves  with  Morton,  so  as  to  make  perfectly  sure  that  his  direc- 
tions are  accomplished.  Any  way,  it  is  quite  clear  that  I  shall  not  draw  any  checks 
for  the  next  month,  and  I  shall  be  living  on  the  charity  of  you  who  are  around  me 
here." 

*'  What  do  you  say  about  charity?"  said  Mrs.  Floxam,  rousing  herself  to  the  great 
controversy  with  life  again.  '*  General  Cervantes  used  to  say,  and  my  husband 
agreed  with  him  entirely,  that  what  we  call  charity  is  a  miserable  gift,  which  merely 
makes  the  poor  poorer,  and  makes  no  one  any  richer.  In  fact.  General  Cervantes 
thought,  and  my  husband  thought,  too,  and  I  am  sure  I  thought,  that  beggars  are 
only  so  many  plunderers  of  the  community,  and  that  if  we  gave  less  to  them  there 
would  be  fewer  of  them.     Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Tangier.^" 

Mr.  Tangier  did  not  know  Mrs.  Floxam  so  well  as  he  came  to  know  her  before 
this  month  was  over,  and  was  a  little  amazed  at  finding  the  greatest  question  of  social 
economy  flashed  upon  a  breakfast  table,  to  be  decided  in  face  of  an  absolute  decis- 
ion by  an  infallible  oracle.  But  he  always  took  things  good-naturedly.  Mrs  Flox- 
am, as  has  been  said,  amused  him  already  ;  and,  in  reply  to  her,  he  said, ''  I  was  not 
talking  of  the  general  questions  of  charity,  Mrs.  Floxam.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  was 
thinking  of  myself.  I  had  not  come  upon  the  high  planes  which  General  Cervantes 
lived  upon.  No  ;  my  business  in  Tenterdon,  I  believe,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  great  sub- 
jects, and,  indeed,  of  the  little  ones,  as  far  as  I  can.  And  I  have  made  a  beginning 
by  disabling  my  arm,  by  scratching  my  nose,  and  by  making  a  fool  of  myself  gener- 
ally, as  far  as  I  can  find  out.  But,  all  the  same,  I  find  I  can  eat  Mrs.  Fairbanks* 
omelette  and  drink  her  coffee.  I  think  I  can  ride  horseback,  and  I  am  bv  no  means 
sure  that  I  amnot  steer  a  boat.  Mrs.  Hasey  and  I  have  a  good  many  questions  to 
settle  with  regard  to  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  Polynesians,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  so  I  think  I  shall  not  give  up  the  world  in  despair  quite  yet." 

Mrs.  Floxam  retired  into  her  silence  and  brooded,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  upon  that 
seventh  paradise  in  which  she  had  lived  in  Coahuila,  intimating  for  a  moment,  in 
her  manner,  as  she  had  before,  that  the  world  of  Tenterdon  was  nothing  to  her 
thought,  or  that  of  General  Cervantes. 

The  irrepressible  Mrs.  Hasey  began  again.  **  I  was  quite  wrong,  I  see,  Mr.  Tu- 
nis. What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  for  you,  if  my 
writing  were  not  so  very  old-fashioned  that  you  would  be  only  ashamed  of  it.  And 
my  spelling  is  not  quite  perfect.  Indeed,  in  my  days  of  girlhood,  you  know,  while 
we  were  expected  to  write  a  little,  people  didn't  mind  very  much  if  we  spelled  very 
badly.  I  was  very  much  amused  the  other  day  when  I  found  in  one  of  Mr.  Hale's 
books  that  even  Mrs.  Washington^  Martha  Washington,  (Lady  Washington,  we 
called  her  when  I  was  a  girl,)  did  not  spell  with  perfect  accuracy.  I  thought  I 
should  hold  her  up  as  a  great  example  of  mine,  and,  indeed,  as  my  instructor,  when 
I  next  saw  the  school-mistress.  There  are  some  poor  little  grandchildren  at  Patter- 
son made  to  learn,  I  don't  know  how  many  lines  of  words,  and  spell  them,  in  some 
new  fashion  which  I  did  not  in  the  least  understand,  every  day  of  their  lives.  And 
it  seems  now  that  the  mother  of   her  country,  Martha  Washington,   spelled  '  lie ' 
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with  a  '  y '  and  '  middling'  with  one  '  d '.  I  was  very  much  comforted  when  I  heard 
of  this." 

"  Who  are  you  talking  about?"  said  Mrs.  Floxam.  '*  Did  I  hear  some  one  speak 
of  Martha  Washington?"  Mrs.  Hasey  said,  still  as  good-naturedly  as  ever,  **Yes; 
it  appears  that  Martha  Washington  was  not  perfect  in  her  spelling,  and  I  take  great 
comfort  in  that." 

"  General  Cervantes  used  to  say,  when  I  lived  with  my  husband  in  Coahuila,  that 
he  thought  the  character  of  Washington  had  been  very  much  overrated,  and  that,  as 
for  his  generalship,"  etc.,  etc. 

Here  the  prompter's  bell  may  as  well  ring,  and  the  curtain  may  fall  on  this  scene. 
But  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  Mr.  Tangier  will  remember  that  some  such  con- 
versation as  this  passed  at  every  breakfast,  at  every  dinner,  and  at  every  supper, 
while  he  remained  the  guest  of  the  anxious  but  hospitable  Mrs.  Fairbanks. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  very  soon  clear  that  Mr.  Tangier's  arm  and  wrist  needed  more  skilful  care 
than  Mrs.  Fairbanks's  tender  and  womanly  attentions.  She  had  sent  a  boy,  indeed, 
for  the  doctor,  as  soon  as  she  had  bandaged  it  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Tangier  him- 
self was  not  sorry  when  he  saw  the  doctor's  well-known  horse  and  wagon  driving  up. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  become  very  fond  of  each  other,  and,  whatever  happened 
to  the  other  patients  that  morning,  it  was  fore-ordained  that  Mr.  Tangier  should 
have  an  agreeable  call  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  a  man  whose  insight  and  fore- 
sight he  already  respected  sincerely.  The  doctor  did  not  give  a  very  encouraging 
prospect  for  a  speedy  use  of  the  wrist  or  arm  in  any  very  vigorous  athletic  exercises. 
Indeed,  for  the  simple  matters  of  dressing  and  undressing  himself,  Mr.  Tangier  had 
already  found  that  he  must  have  the  assistance  of  Silas,  and  he  needed  no  doctor, 
as  has  been  seen,  to  tell  him  that  he  could  not  write,  if  it  were  even  to  draw  a  check 
for  his  board  bill. 

But  the  two  soon  passed  beyond  the  talk  of  the  patient  and  doctor  into  the  wider 
talk,  which  had  once  and  again  engaged  them,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  were. 

Here  was  this  curious  yearly  flood,  from  regions  entirely  unlike  Tenterdon,  of 
people  who  had  little  enough  sympathy  with  the  dwellers  in  Tenterdon,  very  little 
knowledge  of  their  tastes  or  of  their  lives,  and  who,  excepting  that  they  brought 
a  certain  amount  of  money  which  they  paid  in.  return  for  the  eggs,  milk,  bread, 
and  other  human  necessities,  might  be  said  to  have  no  dealings  with  them,  more 
than  if  they  had  been  Samaritans. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  was  this  rather  quaint  and  old-fashioned  population,  with 
a  certain  self-respect,  which  involved  pride  in  their  home.  Yes ;  without  it,  they 
would  have  certainly  have  left  it  and  gone  to  the  more  engaging  fields  and  pas- 
tures of  the  west.  They  had  a  certain  dignity  which  belongs  to  people  who  own 
land,  and  gives  to  Real  Estate,  with  a  large  "  R"  and  a  large  "  E,"  the  right  to  be 
spelled  with  two  large  letters.  Here  were  these  people,  who  saw  the  annual  flood 
of  summer  visitors  pour  in,  with  a  certain  satisfaction,. and  a  certain  wonder.  In  the 
autumn,  they  saw  it  pour  out,  with  much  greater  satisfaction,  for  they  dropped  back 
upon  their  old  habits.  They  had  not  to  hold  themselves  on  their  dignity,*  against  a 
•  certain  patronizing  habit  of  the  new  comers.  And  they  had  in  their  pockets  the 
silver,  and  possibly  the  gold,  which  the  new  comers  had  lef\  behind  them. 
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*'  It  reminds  me,"  said  Tangier,  "  of  that  queer  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  which 
I  have  quoted  from  a  good  deal,  of  the  palace  by  the  seaside,  to  which  there  came 
the  forty  people  on  wings,  who  stayed  forty  or  seventy  days  (I  forget  what  oriental 
number),  and  then  were  forced  by  their  fate  to  gather  themselves  up  and  go  oft' for 
a  time,  leaving  that  poor  fellow  stranded  there  alone." 

''  Only  the  poor  fellow,  as  you  call  him,"  said  the  doctor — '*  I  am  the  poor  fellow 
you  see  in  the  parable — was  by  no  means  very  sorry  to  be  left  alone,  although  he 
hoped  that  his  agreeable  companions  would  come  again.  In  the  real  story,  which 
is  not  the  story  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  he  girds  himself  for  the  winter ;  he  repairs 
his  damages ;  he  builds  his  bay-window  here  and  his  new  piazza  there ;  he  paints 
his  house  and  his  blinds ;  he  rakes  up  his  avenue,  and  wonders  by  what  means  he 
may  entice  in  a  few  more  of  these  flying  houries,  whom  he  calls  boarders,  when  the 
next  year  comes." 

"  I  am  glad  you  take  it  like  a  philosopher,"  said  Mr.  Tangier.  *'  We  are  both 
philosophers,  and  I  should  say  that  the  business  of  the  time  was  to  see  how 
this  flood  (for  we  may  as  well  change  our  figure)  can  do  something  real  to  fertilize 
the  land  over  which  it  flows."  The  doctor  laughed.  **  Very  much  obliged  to 
you,"  he  said.  **  I  have  always  heard  that  the  earth  which  slips  into  the  Missouri 
River  makes  the  Mississippi  water  itself  the  most  palatable  water  in  the  world.  And 
the  people  in  the  low  countries  there  think  that  it  is  a  very  fountain  of  health  and 
long  life.  Let  us  try,  while  we  are  here  about  it,  to  see  thai  the  returning  flood 
may  carry  something  away  from  the  land  which  will  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  itself 
and  to  others." 

^^  I  bf^  your  pardon ;  I  beg  yjour  pardon,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Tangier.  '^  My 
metaphor  misled  me,  and  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  this  when  I  was  half  through 
what  I  said.  You  know  what  Heine  says :  '  Save  me  from  the  devil  and  the  met- 
aphor.* And  Heine  is  perfectly  right.  Half  the  follies  of  human  argument  come 
from  the  people  who  let  their  metaphors  run  away  with  them.* 

"  What  I  mean  is  exactly  what  you  mean.  I  mean  that  it  is  absurd  that  two  sets 
of  people,  who  are  really  cousins  of  each  other,  should  lead  two  lives  as  difl^erent 
from  each  other  as  this  summer  life  is,  from  this  winter  life."  The  doctor,  said  in 
reply,  that  he  had  once  seen  a  very  striking  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  whom  this 
country  is  so  largely  indebted,  Mr.  Frederick  Olmsted,  who  said,  in  it,  that  much  as 
he  had  done  for  the  ruralizing  of  the  great  cities  in  the  establishment  of  the  great 
parks  which  owe  their  plans  to  him,  he  felt  that  the  other  work  of  urbanizing  the 
country,  was  a  work  no  less  important. 

''  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  work  which  has  already  beg^n,  and  that  it  is  a  very 
easy  work.  Think  of  the  admirable  instructions  given  to  the  whole  country — think 
of  the  admirable  impulse  which  is  given  by  the  universal  habit  of  reading,  and  by 
the  universal  facilities  of  the  post.  I  look  with  reverence  on  this  broken-winded 
fellow,  who  goes  through  here  with  his  spavined  horse,  and  his  almost  unpainted 
carriage,  every  day  with  the  mails.  He  takes  on  all  the  aspect  of  Hogarth's  angel, 
descending  on  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  He  has  no  wings  which  other  people  see,  but 
all  the  same,  he  is  an  angel.  He  is  a  messenger  of  light  and  truth,  and  if  he  brings 
with  him  a  good  many  circulars  of  quack  doctors,  they  go  to  their  own  places  and 
are  forgotten.  But  the  light  is  never  extinguished,  and  the  truth  is  never  made 
dumb.**  **You  are  quite  right,"  said  Tangier,  '*  that  is  what  one  has  on  one's 
side;'* and  then  he  added,  very  seriously,  "  the  Almighty  is  always  on  one's  side, 
and,  as  that  Italian  used  to  say,  *  Time  is  with  us.'     I  am  immensely  interested  in  all 
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that  I  see  here  of  the  determination  of  the  best  people  to  do  the  best  with  what  there 
is,  and  their  refusal  to  be  ground  down  by  the  scorn  of  such  fools  as  my  friend,  Mrs, 
Floxam,  here.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  how  such  things  are  regarded  by  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  soil.  At  the  same  time,  I  hate  to  see  any  aspect  of  conflict  between  the 
new  comers  and  my  friend  who  drove  me  over  the  other  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
he  is  no  longer  afraid  of  me.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  very  first,  I  formed 
a  certain  respect  for  him. 

*'  I  told  you  how  the  district  school  impressed  me.  Now  there  is  a  thing  born 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  There  is  a  thing  in  which  the  good  sense  of  these  peo- 
ple has  had  its  own  way.  There  is  no  nonsense  about  it.  But  the  first  thing  I  shall 
hear  will  be  that,  in  a  stupid  desire  to  imitate  the  mistake  which  the  great  cittcs^ve 
made,  these  people  will  be  wanting  to  extend  their  school  and  keep  it  open  ten 
months  in  the  year. 

'*  The  truth  is  that  the  exact  merit  of  the  thing  is  that  it  grew  out  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  country. 

'*  These  children  go  to  school  in  the  summer  enough  to  show  them  what  school 
life  is,  what  books  are,  and  to  give  them  a  very  good  entrance  into  the  mysteries  of 
letters  and  of  figures.  Just  when  they  begin  to  lag  a  little  in  their  attention,  the  cur- 
tain falls  and  they  are  turned  out  into  the  open  air. 

'•  They  begin  tp  learn  what  God  Almighty  has  done  for  them  in  his  wisdom  and  in 
his  providence.  They  know  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  cow  ;  they  know 
the  difterencc!  between  an  eagle  and  a  dove ;  they  know  the  difierence  between  salt 
marsh  and  fresh  meadow.  This  is  more  than  any  of  the  children  know  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  hiring  as  office  boys.  They  run  free,  their  lungs  open,  their  legs  and 
arms  are  educated,  their  hands  are  trained.  A  boy  can  drive  a  nail ;  as  likely  as 
not  he  can  shoe  a  horse ;  certainly  he  can  saddle  one  and  can  harness  one. 

'*  When  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  things  at  home  become  a  little  more  quiet,  and  of  - 
a  sudden,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  as  I  say,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  school-house  opens  again.  All  these  boys  and  girls  gather  there.  They 
make  the  pleai>ant  and  friendly  acquaintances  which  they  ought  to  make  there. 
They  arc  brought  together  in  the  healthiest  form  of  society,  with  the  common  inter- 
est which  their  books  give  to  them.  They  go  to  work  on  these  books  with  an  eager- 
ness and  a  relish  which  your  boy  in  a  New  York  high  school  does  not  conceive  of, 
and  your  girl  in  a  Chicago  school  never  dreamed  of.  In  the  eleven  or  twelve  weeks 
of  the  winter  school  they  learn  as  much  as  would  be  learned  in  any  of  these  grand, 
highly-polished,  city  establishments,  in  six  or  eight  months.  What  is  more,  they 
learn  it  in  the  right  way.  They  learn  it  each  as  a  separate  human  being ;  while  in 
your  magnificent  graded  system,  which  I  hear  a  great  deal  about,  they  learn  very 
much  as  a  shoe  last  learns,  which  is  made  into  its  shape  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  other  shoe  lasts  which  are  manufactured  in  the  same  hour. 

'*  Then,  so  soon  as  they  are  well  started  upon  this,  the  school  closes,  you  see. 
The  school-houses  close,  but  the  school  does  not  close.  The  books  exist ;  the  taste 
for  study  exists ;  the  mutual  sympathies  exist ;  and,  all  along,  in  the  ditierent  homes 
of  those  children,  if  the  children  are  good  for  anything,  they  are  learning  the  winter 
through.  They  are  there  continuing  the  training  which  they  began  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  I  say,  if  the  children  are  good  for  anything.  If  the  children  are 
good  for  nothing,  I  see  no  great  use  of  attempting  to  polish  base  metal,  or  to  carve 
any  stone  which  will  not  keep  the  carving." 

Tangier  had  become  quite  eloquent  as  he  made  this  address.     But  Dr.  Tilling- 
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hast  did  not  laugh  at  his  eloquence ;  he  was  interested  in  the  views  he  took,  which 
were  the  vjews  he  had  stated  himself  hundreds  of  times  to  different  people,  who, 
however,  seldom  listened  to  him,  as  in  this  world  people  seldom  do  listen  to  any- 
body. *'  Every  word  you  say  is  gospel  truth,"  he  said  in  reply,  ''  and  the  analogies 
of  the  school-house  seem  to  me  to  be  the  analogies  to  build  upon.  That  is  the  reason 
I  wanted  to  take  you  over  to  hear  that  magnificent  music  which  we  heard  in  the  town 
hall,  yonder.  That  man  had  relied  upon  the  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
neighbors.  He  had  used  that  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  to  a  purpose,  and  it  proved 
he  had  not  relied  in  vain.  In  your  modern  system  of  bargain  and  sale,  every  one  of 
those  performers  would  have  had  to  have  signed  a  written  contract.  The  man  who 
bangecLfour  times  on  the  top  of  a  kettle-drum  would  have  signed  one  in  which  that 
man  should  bind  himself  to  be  present  at  such  and  such  rehearsals,  and  at  such  and 
such  performances,  and  by  which  it  could  be  shown,  if  anybody  cared  to  show  it, 
that  each  bang  on  the  kettle  drum  was  for  two  cents  and  a  quarter,  or  fifteen  cents 
and  a  half.  In  place  of  all  that  miserable  mercantile  haggling  over  the  details  of 
music,  you  are  able  to  rely  here  on  the  generosity,  and  courage,  and  public  spirit  of 
the  people.  Every  one  plays,  as  the  boy  played,  in  the  story  about  Mendelssohn. 
He  played  his  trombone  because  the  great  master  wanted  to  have  the  trombone 
played.  Every  one  that  you  heard  on  the  platform  the  other  day  played  in  that  way. 
Now,  if  you  are  talking  harmony,  if  you  are  talking  of  real  music,  if  you  are  talking 
of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  God  and  man,  as  a  child  of  God,  that  is  what  you  want. 
You  do  not  want  fourteen  cents'  worth  of  music  served  out  to  you  because  you  have 
bought  a  ticket  which  is  worth  fourteen  cents.  You  want  the  exuberant  and  har- 
monious union  of  five  people,  or  of  fifty  people,  who  have  come  together  because 
they  love  music,  and,  so  far,  at  least,  love  God  and  man.  They  are  doing  their  best 
to  express  that  love." 

Tangier  assented  sympathetically,  and  said:  ''You  played  your  l^est  card  first. 
You  showed  me  the  best  possible  illustration  which  I  could  have  had  of  the  common 
life  of  an  ideal  community.  I  always  said  that,  if  I  went  out  as  a  missionary,  I 
would  not  begin  by  telling  the  people  what  was  the  last  sweet  improvement,  either, 
on  Calvin's  doctrine,  or  on  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius.  I  would  begin  by  bringing  to- 
gether those  who  wanted  to  sing  old-fashioned  psalm  tunes,  and  they  should  sing  old- 
fashioned  psalm  tunes,  together,  till  they  found  out  what  the  word  '  together '  meant. 
When  they  had  found  out  that,  we  would  see  what  they  could  do  with  that  great  dis- 
covery." 

*•  I  understand  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  if  you  and  I  carry  out  our  views,!  think 
it  must  be  upon  those  lines  that  we  are  to  work.  Old  Ramsdell  and  the  deacon  will 
quarrel  till  the  crack  of  doom  about  the  flow  of  the  water  over  the  dam  up  at  Crop- 
sy's,  yonder.  But,  for  all  that,  old  Ramsdell's  father  and  the  deacon's  grandfather 
marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  the  day  the  English  frigate  was  aground  off  the  rips, 
and  one  of  them  rammed  down  the  cartridge,  while  the  other  touched  off  the  cannon. 
The  deacon  and  Ramsdell  would  do  the  same  thing  to-morrow,  if  there  were  any 
public  exigency  worthy  of  the  occasion.  And  you  have  only  to  show  them  that 
there  is  a  public  exigency,  demanding  your  public  library,  or  demanding  such  a  mu- 
sical institute  as  they  have  in  the  factory  town  yonder,  or  demanding  any  improve- 
ment in  the  lyceum,  or  demanding  any  improvement  in  the  ornament  of  the  square, 
and  you  will  find  that  those  two  men,  though  they  will  hardly  speak  to  each  other  on 
the  street,  are  willing  to  work  together  in  the  common  cause. 

**ln  fact,  this  is  a  Commonwealth,   and  the  genius  of .  the  Commonwealth   im- 
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pressed  itself  upon  all  New  Englanders  very  early  in  the  matter.  Touch  them  on 
the  side  of  their  public  spirit,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  rely  upon  than  ap- 
pears upon  the  surface.  But  you  must  be  sure  that  it  is  the  public  that  demands  it. 
You  must  be  sure  that  Rams()ell,  as  an  individual,  is  not  to  be  benefited  more  than 
any  other  individual.  The  deacon  must  be  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Fairbanks  does  not 
want  to  sell  a  lot  of  land  from  her  orchard,  or  that  I  am  not  interested  in  having  a 
shorter  way  when  I  go  over  to  my  patients  at  the  Mill  Village.  It  is  for  the  public 
that  these  people  will  pay,  that  they  will  work,  as  for  the  public  they  have  beeh  wil- 
ling in  old  times  to  die.  And  their  one  weak  point  is  that  they  are  apt  to  suspect  a 
cat  under  the  meal,  and  to  be  afraid  that  there  is  a  job  hidden  away  somewhere." 

To  be  continued. 


CRIME  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 


In  our  February  number  we  correct- 
ed the  error  which  unfortimately  passed 
into  the  United  States  Census  regarding 
the  number  of  convicts  in  Massachusetts 
in  1850,  and  which  has  misled  Mr.  George 
Stetson.  The  source  of  this  error  is  easy 
of  explanation.  Suffolk  county,  of  which 
the  principal  part  is  the  city  of  Boston, 
tries  and  punishes  many  more  prisoners 
than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  In 
the  other  counties,  one  or  two  houses  of 
correction,  and  in  Essex  county  three, 
are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
county.  But,  in  Boston,  another  penal  in- 
stitution is  necessary,  which  is  known  as 
the  House  of  Industry.  It  is  wholly  a 
city  institution,  maintained  by  city,  and 
not  by  county,  taxation,  and  governed  by 
city,  and  not  by  county,  officers.  Nat- 
urally enough,  the  census  officers  in  1850 
did  not  include  its  statistics  in  making  up 
their  return  of  prisoners  in  Massachusetts. 
But  as  the  prisoners  in  it  are  all  criminals, 
sent  there  by  the  state  courts  for  the  very 
same  offences  for  which  in  other  coun- 
ties criminals  are  sent  to  the  houses  of 
correction,  it  happened  just  as  naturally 
that,  in  making  up  the  census  of  1880, 
they  were  counted  into  the  totals  of  that 
census  as  criminals  in  Massachusetts, 
though  the  predecessors  in  the  same  pris- 
on had  been  left  out  thirty  years  before. 


This  error  leads  to  the  impression,, 
on  the  mere  inspection  of  the  census 
reports,  that,  in  those  thirty  years,  the 
amount  of  crime  in  Massachusetts  great- 
ly increased.  Mr.  Stetson  has  been  de- 
ceived by  this  impression.  We  shalK 
pei4iaps,  have  it  made  more  public  by 
orators  in  Congress,  anxious  to  put  the 
aggressive  philanthropy  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  defensive. 

We  publish,  therefore,  in  detail,  the 
corrected  figures,  as  they  appear  in  the 
state's  reports.  The  reports  never  exten- 
uate the  actual  numbers,  as  will  be  seen  r 

NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

.    1850  1880 

Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction   .   .   .   .  i.iia  1,838 

i>tate's  Prison 440  721 

Boston  House  of  Industry —  639 

Women's  Prison —  317 

State  Work-house •  .   .   .   .    —  140 

The  Women's  Prison  and  the  State 
Work-house  are  new  institutions,  which 
did  not  exist  in  1850,  and  which  take 
prisoners,  who,  under  the  old  arrange- 
ments, would  have  been  sent  to  other  in- 
stitutions. 

It  should  be  observed,  meanwhile,  as 
Mr.  Stetson  stated  in  his  article,  that  the 
population  of  the  state  increased  between 
1850  and  1880,  from  994,514  to  1,783,085. 
This  is  about  79  per  cent  of  increase. 
The  number  of  criminals  in  the  same 
time  has  increased   from   2,344  to  3,655. 
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This  is  an  increase  of  only  56  per  cent. 
Mr.  Stetson's  startling  statement,  there- 
fore, must  be  written  over  again,  back- 
ward; for  the  truth  is  that  our  pris- 
on population,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
population,  diminished  nearly  one-third 
in  the  thirty  years  he  is  examining. 
.  We  observed  in  an  editorial  note,  in  the 
February  number  of  this  journal,  that, 
since  1880,  the  statistics  show  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  crime,  if  we  only  read  the  fig- 
ares.  But  we  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  increase  of  commitments  really 
indicates,  not  a  change  in  the  number  of 
criminals  in  Massachusetts,  but  a  change 
in  her  legislation.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hodgktns,  the  clerk  of  the  Boston 
directors  of  public  institutions,  for  the 
precise  statistics  resulting  from  this 
change  in  the  number  of  commitments  to 
the  Boston  House  of  Industry.  This  is, 
by  for,  the  largest  of  the  institutions  which 
receive  criminals  sentenced  for  drunken- 
ness. But  the  reader  should  remember 
that  there  are  thirteen  other  county  pris- 
ons which  receive  persons  sentenced  for 
the  same  offences.  The  law  of  1881, 
commonly  known  as  the  *'  ten -day  law," 
mcreased  the  fine  for  simple  drunkenness 
from  $1.00  to  $5.00.  The  immediate  ef- 
fect of  this  was  that  a  large  number  of 
the  poor  fellows  who  are  commonly  called 
**  drunks,'*  by  the  police  and  the  report- 
ers, unable  to  pay  the  enlarged  fine,  were 
sent  either  to  a  house  of  correction,  the 
House  of  Industry,  or  a  work-house.  Mr. 
Hodgkins'  letter,  which  we  print  in  full, 
will  show  how  immediate  was  the  change 
in  the  number  of  commitments,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passage  of  the  *'  ten-day 
law." 

Not  only  were  more  men  sentenced  un- 
der this  law,  but  the  same  man,  if  he  be 
a  hopeless  inebriate,  may  be  sentenced 
very  often.  The  return  for  December, 
1886,  of  the  Boston  House  of  Industry, 
•hows  that  one  man  has  been  sentenced 
121  times.  One  man  has  been  sentenced 
56;  one  55.     Coming  to  a  smaller  num- 


ber of  commitments,  13  men  have  been 
sentenced  13  times,  30  men  have  beei> 
sentenced  6  times,  84  men  have  been  sen- 
tenced 3  times,  107  men  twice.  Out  of 
726  persons  committed  for  the  crime  of 
drunkenness,  only  225  were  committed 
for  the  first  time. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  these  726 
poor  fellows,  now  ranked  as  ''criminals"" 
for  drunkenness,  would  not  have  appear- 
ed as  criminals  at  all  before  1881,  when 
in  any  case  the  man  or  his  poor  wife 
could  pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar. 

It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  take  the  fig- 
ures which  report  such  commitments  in 
the  same  sense  as  if  different  persons  had 
committed  these  offences.  When  we  are 
told  that,  in  the  year  1885,  8,448  persons 
were  committed  to  the  Boston  House  of 
Industry,  we  must  understand  that  the 
same  name  often  appears  many  times,  a& 
the  same  person  is  committed  again  and 
again.  Mr.  Hodgkins'  letter  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  i8th  inst.^ 
I  submit  the  following  information,  col- 
lated from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Board : 

NUMBER    SENTENCED  TO   HOUSE  OK  INDUSTRY    FOR 
DRUNKENNESS. 

Year  ending  April  30, 1881 S.a84 

**  "  i88a 8,a66 

1883 9,010 

1884  .   .   .    .  • 9.258 

1885      8,750 

Year  ending  December  31. 1885  (time  of  report- 
ing being  changed) 8448 

Year  ending  December  31, 1886 8404 

The  principal  legislation  relating  to 
drunkenness  during  the  above-named  pe- 
riod can  be  found  in  Chapter  276,  Laws 
of  1881,  known  as  the  '*  ten -day  law,'* 
and  Chapter  375,  Laws  of  1885,  which 
increased  the  tine  for  simple  drunkenness 
from  $1.00  to  $5.00,  and  extended  the 
period  of  detention  for  non-payment  of 
fine  from  ten  to  thirty  days — ^which  was 
the  period  under  former  laws. 

These  statistics  show  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  commitments  during  the 
tenure  of  the  '*  ten-day  law  " — 1881-85. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Board,  for  the  year  ending 
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December  31,   1886  (not  yet   in   print),  may  be  sentenced  8  or  10  times  in  a  y<ar. 

may  be  of  interest :              '  I  suppose  the  true  basis  of  estimate   is 

Commitments  to  House  of  Industry  for  the  number  of  first  sentences, 
drunkenness,   7,766,  or  682  less  than  in  W.  H.  H. 
188^,  or  1,492  less  than  the  number  com-  n^,        ,                  j    1     xi.     1          c    00- 
mitted    in   1883-4,    when  the    "ten-day  ^he  change  made  by  the  law  of  1885 
law  "  was  in  force.  ^^  once  reduced  the  number  of  commit- 
Very  truly  yours,  ments    in  the   House    of  Industry   from 
Wm.  h!  Hodgkins,  9^258   in    18S4  to  8,404  in   1886.      The 
Clerk  of  Board,  change  consisted  in  raising  the  possible 
Under  the  '^  ten-day  law,"  some  persons  ^"^^  ^^"^  ^^e  to  ten  dollars,  and  the  pos- 
were  sentenced  20  or  25  times  a  year ;  sible  term  of  imprisonment  from  ten  days 
under  the  present  law,  the  same  persons  to  thirty. 


MOTHER'S   BIRTHDAY. 

Sad-kyed  November  bows  her  head  in  woe ; 
On  her  thin  hands  the  fire-light  flashes  show 
Bright  tears — disheveled  is  her  long  dark  hair  ; 
Alone  she  sits  and  broods  in  deep  despair. 
Saddest  of  all  the  year  she  sits  in  te^rs — 
Her  past  is  dead,  the  future  full  of  fears. 
Hark !  how  the  rain  drops  sobbing  at  the  pane, 
Dropping  their  tears  of  bitter  grief  in  vain. 
White-haired  December,  bent  with  pain  and  old, 
Stands  at  the  door  and  shivers  in  the  cold. 
Yet  the  lone  mourner  lifts  her  tear-stained  eyes. 
Dropping  her  brooding  woe  in  glad  surprise ; 
And  the  poor  wanderer  at  the  gate  draws  near. 
Waiting  in  trembling  eagerness  to  hear — 
For  we  are  happy — 'tis  our  holiday — 
Thus  we  shall  drive  the  dull  gray  gloom  away. 
Here,  at  our  mother's  side,  we  pause  and  find 
All  life's  bright,  sunny  memories  brought  to  mind, 
Thawing  the  heart  of  this  sad,  dying  year — 
Bringing  the  sweetness  of  life's  spring-time  near. 

What  shall  we  bring  you,  mother  dear.?     Our  hands 
Seem  bound  together !    Could  we  burst  our  bands. 
How  we  would  pour  the  world's  wealth  at  your  feet ! 
How  we  would  strive  to  make  our  gift  complete  ! 
But  we  have  nothing  but  our  love  to  throw 
Into  your  lap,  and  yet  your  smile  will  show 
That  love  is  better,  by  a  thousand-fold, 
Brighter  and  purer  than  a  world  of  gold. 
Old  time  is  cruel ;  on  the  hearts  of  kings 
Deep  lines  he  gashes — weary  souls  he  wrings 
With  the  sharp  anguish  that  a  life  must  find. 
Leaving  its  life-work  unfulfilled  behind. 
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Time  is  a  coward !     On  our  mother's  face. 

Scarce  has  he  lefl  a  single  lasting  trace. 

Dulled,  worn  and  broken,  falls  his  savage  knife 

At  the  pure  record  of  our  mother's  life. 

Now — with  the  reverence  that  a  king  might  feel — 

Here  on  her  birthday  does  he  humbly  kneel 

Down  at  her  feet,  as  at  a  monarch's  throne. 

Calling  her  life  the  bravest  he  has  known. 

Through  the  long  years  that  stretch  their  course  behind > 

Long,  cruel  years,  with  grief  and  trouble  lined, 

Patient  and  true  you  worked,  with  none  to  share. 

You  did  a  work  a  giant  would  not  dare, 

You  gave  your  life  that  we  might  grow  apace 

Up  from  the  shadow  of  life's  commonplace. 

You  bore  the  cross  with  gladness  that  our  way 

Might  be  the  better,  and  we  come,  to-day. 

Hoping  that  something  in  our  lives  may  show 

That  your  fond  dreaming,  of  the  long  ago. 

Over  our  cradles,  was  not  all  in  vain. 

That  words  of  ours  may  never  give  you  pain. 

Teach  us  the  secret  of  your  peaceful  face  ! 

What  can  we  do  to  win  your  sacred  place  ? 

How  can  we  win  the  homage  of  old  Time  } 

How  can  we  make  our  lives,  like  yours,  sublime? 

Ever  to  us  your  face  is  wondrous  fair. 

Love  laughs  at  wrinkles  and  at  whitened  hair ; 

We  only  see  the  light  of  sweet  content 

On  your  dear  face — from  heaven  divinely  sent. 

Still  shall  this  day  in  memory's  glass  appear 

Brightest  of  all  the  ever-changing  year. 

Still  shall  we  keep  the  brightest  wreath  of  fame 

Twined  with  our  love  about  our  mother's  name. 


CONDITIONS  FOR    CO-OPERATIVE    MANUFACTURE. 

BY   C.    K.  CREHORE. 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  ^^^  articles  produced  by  labor  purchased 

T ,^    ^QG^  at  the  lowest  market  rate. 

Jan.  15,  1007.  ,       A                        ^         i.          ^  , 

,  2d.     An   amount  of  profits   sufficient 

To  the  Editor:  ^^  provide  for  at  least  two  years'  losses 

I  think  that  the  following  conditions  must  be  funded.     These  years  will  inevi- 

are  essential  to  the  success  of  any  expert-  tably  come,  sooner  or  later, 

mcnt  in  cooperation  :  Under  its  head  of  **  Comment  and  Crit- 

ist    The  rate  of  wages  must  be  fixed  icism,"    Science   (No.   206,   Jan.   14th) 

tt  a  minimum.     Whatever  the  product  of  summarizes  some  very  interesting  articles 

tijc  enterprise   may  be,  its  sale  in  open  from  the  Age  of  Steel  that   bear  upon 

market  will  encounter  the  competition  of  these  points. 
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3d.  Each  individual  must  cooperate 
Avith  his  whole  heart  to  make  the  enter- 
prise successful,  and  subordinate  his  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

4th.  Each  member  must  have  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  appreciate  and  sustain 
the  methods  of  conduct  essential  to  success. 
There  is  great  danger  from  the  intermed- 
•dling  of  shortsighted  ignorance  with  the 
<lirection.  The  economics  of  benighted 
labor  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous 
form  of  ignorance  likely  to  be  encount- 
ered. 

5th.  There  is  one  point  that  is  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of— viz. ,  that  deductions  made 
from  expertmeivts  in  cooperation  where 
one  of  the  patties  is  an  experienced  busi- 
ness capital!^  walling  to  aid  his  work- 


people by  admitting  them  to  a  share  in 
his  profits,  or,  in  cases  where  philan- 
thropic organizations  furnish  gratuitous 
counsel  and  guidance — deductions  from 
such  cases  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  data 
for  calculating  the  prospects  of  success  in 
a  cooperative  enterprise  of  laborers,  fight- 
ing its  way  unaided,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  of  the  business  world. 

My  own  belief  is  that  people  qualified 
to  make  cooperative  enterprises  success- 
ful are  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  individuals ;  and  that  the  quali- 
ties of  individual  independence  and  self- 
dependence,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  are  likely 
to  be  weakened  to  a  disastrous  extent  by 
the  present  tendency  to  associated  action. 


THE   BEST  THING   IN  PARIS. 


We  have  boen  go^  up  and  down, 
and  through  and  through,  this  gay,^  beauti- 
ful and  wicked  city,  until  our  eyes  are 
weary  with  seeing,  our  ears  with  hear- 
ing, and  our  minds  with  searching  for 
•expressions  of  admiration  that  shall  not 
be  out-worn  and  commonplace.  We 
have  driven  about  the  festive  streets  in 
our  brisk  little  voitures^  till  we  have 
grown  utterly  tired  of  the  splendid  shop 
windows,  so  characteristic  of  Parisian 
life:  outside,  all  grandeur  and  glitter; 
inside,  almost  nothing  that  would  indicate 
a  shop— a  bit  of  a  counter,  a  few  boxes, 
a  chair  or  two,  and  a  French  woman 
with  the  typical  black  hair  and  eyes,  long, 
straight  nose  and  somewhat  insignificant 
chin.  We  have  visited  the  grand  church- 
es, that  seem  little  more  suggestive  of 
reverence  and  worship  than  the  splendid 
Academy  of  Music  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
de  rOp^ra  ;  we  have  walked  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre  till  we  have  grown  be- 
wildered with  Murillos,  Correggios,  Del 
Sartos,  Rembrandts,  Rubenses,  and  the 


works  of  scores  of  other  masters.  We 
have  wandered  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  we  have  sat  in  the 
Sainte  Chapelle ;  we  have  listened  to  the 
bell  of  the  Saint  Germain  du  Roi,  whose 
tongue  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning 
of  the  slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  we 
have  strolled,  somewhat  disgusted,  along 
the  galleries  of  the  Luxembourg,  striving 
not  to  see  how  little  regard  the  living  artists 
of  France  have  for  the  proprieties  of 
life.  We  have  spent  hours  and  hours 
searching  out  the  wonders  of  Versailles, 
marvelling  at  the  madness  with  which 
the  money  of  the  French  people  had  there 
been  squandered,  and  finding  in  its  reck- 
less splendors  almost  a  full  excuse  for 
the  French  Revolution.  We  have  grown 
sentimental  over  poor  Marie  Antoinette, 
her  petite  Trianon,  her  Swiss  cottage, 
and  her  other  royal  toys.  Truth  to  tell, 
we  have  seen  the  most  in  the  way  of 
shows  and  sights,  pictures  and  statuary, 
parks  and  gardens,  that  Paris  has  to  dis- 
play to  her  thousands  of  visitors.     And 
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jet,  until  yesterday,  we  had  not  seen  the 
best  thing  in  Paris. 

We  were  sitting  on  one  of  the  balconies 
of  our  pretty  hotel,  looking  down  with  a 
-despairing  sort  of  sorrow  upon  the  street 
below,  where  all  the  shops  were  open, 
and  a  brisker  traffic  was  going  on  than 
is  even  common  to  a  weeL^day ;  for  it 
-was  Sunday  afternoon.  The  pavements 
w^ere  thronged  with  gay  passers  in  their 
holiday  attire ;  and  at  the  doors  of  every 
glittering  shop  was  the  inevitable  little 
circular,  white-topped  table,  with  its 
group  of  men  and  women  sipping  vin 
ordinaire^  eating  grapes,  and  smoking 
cigarettes.  The  people  all  looked  happy 
and  at  their  ease ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
Sunday,  the  sight  would  have  been  an 
attractive  one.  Just  then,  one  of  our 
party  stepped  upon  the  balcony  and 
handed  me  a  card  of  invitation  to  one  of 
the  McAIl  Mission  meetings,  in  the  Rue  de 
St.  Honors,  at  five  o'  clock.  We  determin- 
ed at  once  to  accept  it,  and  were  soon 
pressing  our  way  through  the  gay  crowds 
to  the  place  indicated. 

We  found  at  the  door  a  very  earnest, 
elderly  man,  whom  we  had  met  the  week 
before  at  Lucerne,  with  his  hands  full  of 
leaflets  which  he  was  offering  to  every 
passer  who  seemed  inclined  to  stop. 
We  entered  the  room  used  as  a  chapel 
directly  from  the  street — a  rather  low- 
browed, very  plain  apartment,  as  simply 
furnished  for  the  purposes  of  worship  as 
it  could  well  be.  (We  were  afterwards 
told  that  a  zealous  knot  of  ladies  in  Phila- 
delphia pay  ten  thousand  francs  a  year 
for  the  rent  of  this  room,  for  the  use  of 
the  McAll  Mission.) 

When  ive  entered,  we  found  the  room 
half-full  of  French  people,  of  the  bour- 
geois class,  not  by  any  means,  however, 
of  tlie  poorest  sort.  There  was  an  occa- 
sional bare-headed  woman — for  all  women 
•  of  the  artisan  class  go  bonnetless  to 
church  and  everywhere  else — and  here 
and  there  a  man  in  the  universal  blue 
blouse ;  but  we  were  glad  to  observe  that 


almost  all  were  just  such  people  as  we 
had  left  walking  the  streets,  and  laugh- 
ing and  chatting  at  the  shop  doors.  Some 
eager  English  ladies  were  busily  going 
about,  seating  the  incomers,  and  supply- 
ing them  with  little  French  hymn  books 
filled  with  translations  of  Moody  and 
Sankey  hymns.  There  was  a  small 
cabinet  organ  at  which  another  English 
lady  presided ;  and  a  simple  desk,  on  a 
slightly-raised  platform,  answered  as  a 
pulpit.  In  a  little  while  the  room  was 
entirely  filled ;  and,  true  to  the  moment 
of  appointment,  three  French  ministers 
entered  and  took  their  places  on  the 
platform.  I  had  never  heard  a  French 
minister  preach,  and  had  never  under- 
stood the  wonderful  power  which  Adolphe 
Monod  used  to  exercise,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  over  one  of  our  party  who  used 
to  hear  him  in  the  Oratoire.  But  I  learn- 
ed his  secret  yesterday.  French  preach- 
ing and  French  oratory  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  other  nationalities, 
and  have  a  power,  a  piquancy,  a  verve ^ 
of  their  own,  quite  in  contrast  with  all 
that  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed. 
Perhaps  there  were  peculiar  reasons  why 
we  should  enjoy  this  intensely  fervid 
French  eloquence. 

For  weeks  we  had  been  travelling 
through  England  and  Scotland,  attend- 
ing, almost  invariably,  the  services  of 
the  two  established  Churches.  We  had 
sat  in  the  cathedral  of  the  old  city  ot 
Chester,  and  listened  to  Dean  Howson 
reading  the  afternoon  lessons  without  a 
single  modulation  of  voice.  We  had 
attended  service  in  York  Minster,  and 
marvelled  at  the  strange  lifelessness  that 
seemed  to  pervade  it.  We  had  also  been 
in  some  of  the  beautiful  rural  churches, 
where  a  solemn  propriety  seemed  to  freeze 
up  minister  and  people.  We  had  prayed 
at  St.  Giles's  and  St.  Cuthbert's,  and 
other  Scotch  kirks,  and  had  been  oppressed 
with  the  same  sense  of  droning  heaviness. 

We  had  gone,  in  London,  to  St.  Mar- 
garet's, expecting  to  be  thrilled  with  the 
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rush  and  fire  of  Canon  Farrar's  glowing 
periods ;  and  we  had  heard  him  deliver 
a  thirty-minutes  discourse  in  an  unvarying 
monotone,  with,  as  one  of  our  party 
observed,  one  sole  gesture — the  lifting  of 
his*  forefinger  one  single  trnie.  We  had 
been  at  the  service  which  the  Anglican 
Church  so  properly  provides  for  her 
members  in  many  Continental  capitals, 
and  the  same  criticism  might  be  applied 
to  all.  Once  only,  at  the  pretty  little 
English  chapel  at  the  Hague,  did  we 
hear  a  minister  who  so  far  departed  from 
the  regulation  tone  and  action  as  to  lid 
his  arm,  and  enforce  his  utterances  with 
rapid  and  rising  inflections.  All  this 
experience  may  have  prepared  us  for  the 
enjoyment  we  had  yesterday. 

The  short  opening  prayer  was  electric 
in  its  earnestness.  One  saw,  instantly, 
that  the  speaker  •  threw  himself,  with  all 
the  fervor  of  his  Gallic  nature,  into  the 
service.  And  when  he  gave  out  the 
hymn,  repeating  a  stanza  at  a  time,  with 
lifted  hand,  and  eyebrows  knit  with  the 
intensity  of  his  pleading  tone,  a  subdued 
thrill  appeared  to  sway  the  audience. 
There  seemed  real  eloquence  in  these 
simple  utterances — 

Viens,  ftme  qui  pleure, 
Viens  &  ton  Sauveur ; 

Dans  tes  tristes  heures 
Dis-lui  ta  douleur ; 

Fais  tout  bas  ta  plainte 
A  cc  bon  JAsus ; 

P^rle-lui  sans  craintc,  - 
Et  ne^leure  plus. 
Not  one  voice  was  silent.  When  he  took 
his  text,  "  Le  sang  de  son  fils,  J^sus 
Christ,  nous  purifie  de  tout  p^ch^,"  and 
rang  it  in  his  clear  voice  over  and  over 
again,  he  seemed  the  very  embodiment 
of  intense  persuasiveness.  He  was  a 
typical  Frenchman,  the  black  hair  combed 
straight  up  from  his  forehead,  the  dark 
pencilled  eyebrows,  the  burning  eyes,  the 
straight  nose,  the  mobile  mouth,  the 
rapid  play  of  feature,  the  restless  hands, 
every  finger  of  which  seemed  capable  of 
conveying  some  diflferent  phase  of  ex- 
pression, the  entire  abandon  of  the  whole 


man,  flinging  himself  like  a  strong  swim- 
mer into  the  depths  of  a  foaming  cuirent, 
and  breasting  it  with  a  self-forgetfulness. 
that  concerned  itself  only  with  the  point 
to  be  reached ;  and  that  was,  that  every 
soul  before  him  should  feel  the  force  of 
the  expression  to  which  he  constantly 
turned,  '*  Le  sang  de  son  fils,  J^sus 
Christ,  nous  purifie  de  tout  p^ch^."  No 
one  who  listened  could  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  speaker  felt  every  word 
that  he  was  endeavoring,  with  such  tender 
vehemence,  to  impress  upon  his  audi- 
ence. 

The  minister  who  followed  him,  in  a 
short  exhortation  of  fifteen  minutes,  was 
a  tv')>e  of  the  same  mercurial  eloquence, 
which  seems  to  he  the  kind  best  fitted  to 
sway  the  French  mind.  He  was  an. 
eminently  handsome  man ;  and  I  have 
rarely  fieen,  in  the  pulpit,  such  grace  of* 
manner  and  movement  combined  with 
such  an  utter  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness. If  the  French  Protestant  Church 
can  boast  many  such  ministers,  we  don't 
know  why  it  should  not  have  a  second. 
Reformation  greater  than  that  inaugu- 
rated by  Calvin  and  Farel.  Every  hair 
of  his  black  head  seemed  instinct  with 
action;  and  he  at  least  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  us  Americans,  who  are 
schooled  to  a  calmer  sort  of  eloquence,, 
the  feeling  that  he  aimed  to  have  every 
soul  before  him  brought  to  submit  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  that  very  afternoon. 

Delightful  singing  followed,  in  which 
all  the  audience — bonnetless-  women,, 
men  in  blue  blouses,  even,  the  little 
sabotted  children — joined  with  a  hearti- 
ness that  was  calculated  to  make  one 
hope  that  the  persuasions  of  the* ministers 
had  had  their  full  eflect.  Still  another 
short  address  followed  ;  and,  if  I  had  not 
been  so  magnetized  by  the  two  speakers, 
who  had  gone  before,  I  should  have  been 
as  fully  by  the  rap  id,. passionate  utterance, 
the  vivid  picturing,  and  the  eager  tones 
of  this  last  speaker,  all  varying  some- 
what from   those  which    had    preceded. 
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them,  but  still  of  the  same  general  type. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  heard  more 
to  stir  men's  souls  in  that  small  chamber 
on  the  Rue  de  St.  Honors  than  in  all  the 
grand  cathedral  services  we  had  attended 
in  England. 


As  we  walked  back  to  our  hotel  through 
the  gay  crowds  of  thoughtless  Sabbath- 
breakers,  we  could  not  forbear  turning 
to  each  other,  and  saying,  **Surely,  we 
have  just  seen  the  best  thing  in  Paris !  " 
— Margaret  J,  Preston. 


COFFEE  HOUSES. 


From  a  letter  written  in  Boston  on  the 
subject  of  "Coffee  Houses,"  we  extract  the 
following  passages  : 

"With  reference  to  your  note  regarding 
coffee  houses,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
conditions  of  different  places  differ  so 
much  from  each  other  that  advice  to 
one  seems  rather  vague  when  it  is  sent  to 
another. 

"The  two  real  successes  known  to  me, 
and  the  only  two,  are  those  of  Mr.  Chas. 
Sumner  Eaton,  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
and  the  Liverpool  establishment  known 
under  the  general  name  of  the  British 
Workman  Company. 

"The  Philadelphia  j>eople  say,  and  prob- 
ably truly,  that  their  coffee  house  at 
Fourth  St.,  below  Market,  is  successful 
and  a  model,  but  of  this  1  personally 
know  nothing.  We  have  also,  in  Boston, 
the  Oriental  Coffee  House  and  the  Boston 
Cofiee  House  ;  two  admirable  institutions, 
which  are  doing  very  good  work,  but 
they  are  more  or  less  involved  with  pri- 
vate conditions,  so  that  their  annual 
reports,  although  sugeestive,  do  not  seem 
to  cover  the  whole  field. 

"Mr.  Eaton  is  conducting  a  private 
business.  It  is  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness. He  is  careful  to  sav  that  he  is 
not  keeping  a  temperance  society,  and  he  is 
not.  But  I  really  think  that  any  one  that 
would  look  in  there  and  spend  half  an 
hour  in  taking  a  lunch  would  learn  more 
of  the  real  secret  of  success  than  a  dozen 
reports  would  teach  him. 

"A  letter  to  Mr.  William  Peskett,  the 
secretary  of  the  British  Workman  Society, 
enclosing  a  small  remittance  for  postage, 
would  bring  a  series  of  their  reports 
which  are  very  instructive.  They  have 
quite  a  large  capital  and  make  very  good 
dhridends.  They  maintain  forty  or  fifty 
shops  in  different  parts  of  Liverpool. 

"These  are  of  all  grades,  from  the  very 


cheapest  up  to  an  elegant   establishment 
kept  for  merchants  in  the  Exchange. 

"The  foundation  of  the  whole  must 
be  grim,  hard  business. 

"Do  not  be  tempted  to  put  in  some 
amiable  widow  in  charge,  or  some  one- 
armed  soldier,  because  you  want  to  take 
care  of  them. 

"Take  the  I  est  shop  you  can  find,  in 
the  best  place  you  can  find,  and  pay  for  it 
exactly  as  if  you  had  your  living  to  earn 
there,  and  would  starve  if  you  chose 
wrong.  Better  a  small  shop  and  a 
handsome  one  than  a  large  one  which  is 
not  attractive.  Mr.  Eaton  is  absolute  in 
his  advice  on  this  point.  As  for  mirrors, 
pictures,  flowers,  etc.,  I  would  come  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  the  most  showy 
liquor  shops  in  the  town.  Above  all,  I 
would  not  announce  it  as  a  temperance 
shop  or  a  moral  shop,  although  here  Mr. 
Eaton's  practice  is  against  me.  I  would 
take  regularly  the  most  popular  local 
newspapers,  and  I  would  do  well  all  I 
did,  and  not  undertake  things  unless  I  was 
sure  they  would  be  first-rate. 

"For  instance,  I  would  be  sure  to  have 
attendants  enough,  well  trained,  neat  and 
courteous,  and  I  would  dismiss,  with- 
out hesitation,  any  one  who  failed  in  these 
requisites.  As  to  the  amount  of  capital 
needed,  I  can  hardly  advise.  But  I 
should  say  that,  if  the  shop  had  not  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  paying  enterprise  in 
six  months,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  oft' 
and  begin  again.  I  should  think,  then, 
that  according  to  the  scale  of  your  opera- 
tions you  ought  to  have  capital  enough 
to  carry  it  on  for  six  months'  time. 

"Weshall,  from  time  to  time,  publish  in 
Lend  a  Hand  what  we  learn  about  this 
important  movement. 

"I  regard  it,  myself,  as  by  far  the  most 
important  temperance  eftbrt  of  our  time. 

"E.  E.  H." 
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Each  personality  in  the  army  of  living  souls  has  his  distinct  need.  Each  todivii]- 
ual  cries  for  his  own  helper,  and  pleads  for  his  personal  deliverer. 

We  can  classify  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  hungry  ;  and  siflthe  dissolute  and 
the  unworthy  out  of  the  mass  of  the  able-bodied  applicants  for  help,  and  apply  to 
each  of  these  sub-divisions  of  sufferers  practical  charity  in  someone  well-tried  form. 
But  when  we  have  done  so,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  each  case  in  that  special  class 
has  been  dealt  with  fully,  and  in  the  wisest  fashion.  When  we  have  given  medicine 
to  the  sick,  crutches  to  the  lame,  eyes  to  the  blind,  food  to  the  hungry,  we  have,  in- 
deed, ministered  greatly  to  their  needs.  We  have  helped  them  physically,  and  it  has 
been  a  good  deed. 

But  those  who  show  their  physical  ailments,  and  seek  relief,  are  to-day,  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  the  Master,  typical  of  the  lives  in  our  midst  who  are  way-worn 
and  wear^',  and  who  are  silently  yearning  for  some  one  stronger  than  themselves  to 
inspire  their  fainting  souls  with  courage  to  come  up  higher,  where  they  may  attain 
to  the  success  in  life  which  they  now  crave,  but  dare  not  hope  to  reach. 

Philanthropy  plans  for  the  homeless  and  the  unfortunate  by  the  building  of  hospi- 
tals and  the  establishment  of  asylums.  But  after  this  provision  is  made.  Christian 
sympathy  has  not  accomplished  its  work  for  humanity. 

There  yet  remains  the  individual  work,  which  alone  can  enable  every  life  to  de- 
velop its  best  powers,  and  to  accomplish  its  own  work.  To  carry  forward  this  proc- 
ess, means  must  be  applied  to  each  individual's  need,  calculated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  under  consideration. 

These  .means  cannot  be  applied  indirectly,  or  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  board  of 
management.  For  each  soul  there  must  be  provided  a  special  helper ;  a  personal 
friend,  whose  willingness  to  serve  his  suflfering,  needy  fellow  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  he  devotes  to  this  object.  To  help  each  other,  we 
must^/W  ourselves — not  only  our  possessions — we  must  take  into  our  lives  the  lives 
of  those  who  need  our  help.  We  must  carry  them  in  our  hearts,  and  really  care  so 
much  to  deliver  them,  as  to  be  willing  to  plan,  and  strive,  and  pray,  until  each  man 
or  woman  who  is  our  burden  has  been  lifted  up  into  a  pure  environment. 

Does  this  personal  work  seem  Herculean  in  its  task? 

It  is  not  so.  It  means  that  we  '*  bear  one  another's  burdens,"  and  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  factors  that  have  combined  in  the  individual's  life.  And  then,  to  dis- 
cover what  principles  have  been  wrong  in  the  sum  of  that  life,  and  to  inspire  the  soul 
to  begin  again  and  apply  new  principles,  which  shall  be  invigorating  in  their  effects. 
It  needs  that  you  "  put  yourself  in  his  place,"  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  make 
things  better  for  this  burden-bearer.  Often,  we  who  undertake  this  encouraging, 
helpful  ministry  for  one  another  need  only  to  administer  in  words  a  spiritual  tonic, 
the  strength  of  which  will  be  suggested  by  the  degree  of  our  sympathy  for  the  pa- 
tient, and  faith  in  him. 

No  amount  of  money  bestowed,  no  outside  service,  will  accomplish  this  personal 
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helpfulness,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  donor.  It  is 
easier  out  of  one's  abundance  to  give  gold  than  it  is  to  give  one's  self.  To  devote  one's 
own  life  to  save  that  of  another  means  to  be  at  leisure  from  one's  self,  to  take  time 
to  listen  to  long  recitals  of  human  vroes,  to  patiently  reflect  how  best  to  meet  the  in- 
dividual exigencies  related  to  us,  to  encourage  hope  in  the  soul,  to  reassure  the 
stranger  by  offering  ourselves  as  sharers  in  the  over-freighted,  or  badly-conducted 
life.  AVe  can  all,  in  a  sense,  be  saviors  to  each  other — ^but  we  vayxsXgive  ourselves 
to  accomplish  the  good  work. 

Could  we  justly  calculate  the  efficiency  of  our  efforts,  we  should  soon  ascertain 
that  only  in  proportion  as  we  have  given  ourselves  to  others  have  we  helped  them. 
Personal  influence  develops  character  in  those  about  us,  and  it  is  only  when  we  have 
strengthened  a  weak  nature,  or  encouraged  an  idle  man  to  labor  industriously  for 
self-support,  or  started  a  life  in  a  godly  purpose — when  we  have  done  something  to 
really  lift  the  man  out  of  himself,  toward  God,  that  we  have  truly  *'  helped  him." 
Let  our  lives  be  infused  into  the  lives  of  those  who  need  new  power ;  then  will  come 
the  grand  day  when  no  man  shall  live  to  himself,  and  human  sympathy  will  be  equal 
to  human  needs ! 

Christian  workers  must  become  the  personal  friends  of  those  whom  they  would 
help.  And  the  wise  friend  is  he  '*  who  encourages  all  that  is  good  in  us,  discourages 
all  that  IS  evil,  gives  us  confidence  in  what  is  best,  exalts  our  purposes,  inspires  us 
with  a  generous  ambition,  and  so  gives  us  faith  in  God,  man,  and  ourselves." 


THE   EASTER  LETTER  MISSION. 


This  most  beautiful  of  charities  ought 
to  be  known  and  shared  by  every  child 
who  wants  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  unhappy. 
I  use  the  word  charity  in  its  real  signifi- 
cation of  love  ;  for  this  is,  above  all  things, 
a  work  of  love,  and  not  that  cold  and  dis- 
tant sort  of  service  which  too  often  mis- 
calls itself  by  the  name  of  charity.  For 
this  Easter  letter  work  is  all  warm  and 
throbbing  with  love,  like  the  very  spirit 
of  Easter  itself.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  in  sweeter  harmony  with  the  day  than 
this  mission,  which  sends  loving  messages 
and  words  of  sympathy  or  counsel  or 
cheer  to  lonely  sufferers  in  hospitals  and 
prisons  and  asylums  and  reform  schools 
and  wherever  people  are  poor  or  sufler- 
ing  or  in  trouble. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  work  ;  simply 
to  send  a  letter.  But  oh,  the  comfort  or 
the  gladness  or  the  help  a  letter  may  give  ! 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it,  ex- 


cept the  warm  look  of  love  on  a  beloved 
face,  and  that  is  what  many  and  many  of 
these  poor  souls  are  forbidden  to  see. 
How  beautiful  it  is  that  so  simple  and 
common  a  gift  as  the  ability  to  write  a 
pleasant  letter  may  be  the  means  of  doing 
so  much  good.  It  is  a  delight,  simply  to 
imagine  the  thrill  and  glow  of  happiness 
that  will  warm  the  hearts  of  outcasts 
and  suflerers  and  orphans,  when  Easter 
morning  brings  them  the  knowledge  that 
some  one  has  cared  enough  to  write  them 
an  Easter  letter. 

Do  you  say  that  you  cannot  write  such 
a  letter — that  you  are  too  young  or  too 
inexperienced  or  too  unpracticed?  If 
you  can  write  at  all,  if  you  have  ever 
written  a  letter  to  any  one,  all  yourself, 
do  sit  down  and  try  to  realize  what  it  is 
like  to  be  suffering  in  a  hospital,  or  to 
have  been  wayward  and  wicked  and  sent 
to  a  reform  school,  and  then  write,,  out  of 
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a  full  heart,  the  words  which  will  be 
given  you  to  write.  You  need  not  fear 
that  the  one  who  will  receive  your  letter 
will  be  critical  as  to  its  style,  or  quick  to 
detect  its  mistakes. 

Do  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  any 
one  to  whom  to  send  such  an  Easter  let- 
ter? Not  know  one  of  all  the  sufferers, 
the  poor,  the  orphans,  the  prisoners, 
of  whom  the  world  is  so  sadly  full  ?  Oh  ! 
do  not  let  this  state  of  ignorance  last  an- 
other day ;  for  surely,  surely,  there  is, 
somewhere,  some  one  of  these  who  sore- 
ly needs  to  know  you.  Write  at  once  to 
the  ladies  of  the  '^Christmas  Letter  Mis- 
sion," asking  them  to  send  you  some  names 
or  some  information  which  will  show  you 
where  and  to  whom  your  letter  will  bring 
joy.  Miss  Mary  Bussing,  No.  4  East 
1 2th  St.,  New  York  city,  or  Miss  H.  M. 
Cox,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  by  giving  you  names. 

If  you  send  it  to  a  hospital,  the  night 
nurse  will  lay  it  on  the  pillow,  and  when 
the  poor,  sick  person  awakes  in  the  morn- 
ing, "  an  Easter  letter   from   you "   will 


bring  gladness  to  his  eyes.  Or  a  jailer, 
as  he  goes  his  morning  rounds,  will 
hand  your  letter  to  a  prisoner,  and  a  hard 
heart  will  perhaps  be  softened  by  the 
knowledge  that  some  one  has  wanted  to 
give  him  happiness ;  and  to  make  a  pris- 
oner happy  is  one  of  the  first  steps  toward 
making  him  good.  Or  a  lonely  child  in 
an  asylum  will  find  your  letter — his  first 
letter — on  his  plate  at  breakfast,  and  for 
joy  of  it  will  not  be  lonely  all  that  Easter 
day. 

If  your  Easter  letter  this  year  brings  you 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  people 
who  are  suflTering  from  bereavement  or 
disease  or  sin,  the  blessing  will  not  be 
theirs  alone.  Your  interest  thus  aroused 
will  keep  on  growing ;  it  will  lead  you 
farther  and  farther  on  in  the  blessed  busi- 
ness of  serving  those  who  need  your  ser- 
vice, until  it  gains  for  you  at  last  the 
glad  reward  given  to  them  who  minister 
to  the  '*  sick  and  in  prison."  '*  Inasmuch 
as  you  did  it  unto  one  of  tlie  least  of  these 
you  did  it  unto  me."  T     ^  H 


WOMEN'S    EDUCATIONAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    UNION,   BUFFALO, 

NEW  YORK. 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  building  in  Niagara 
square  is  the  home  of  the  Union.  This 
Union  was  started  in  1884 — but  two  years 
after  the  Ten  Times  One  club— and  so 
many  of  the  Wadsworth  followers  were 
among  its  founders  that  we  have  rightly 
spoken  of  it  as  an  outgrowth  of  Ten  Times 
One. 

This  large,  convenient  building  is  al- 
ready free  from  debt.  It  is,  in  a  degree, 
modelled  after  the  Boston  institution  of 
the  same  name  and  the  work  is  identical. 
The  Union  is  non-sectarian  and  its  object 
is  to  promote  mutual  cooperation  and 
sympathy  among  women. 


The  numerous  committees  are  faithftil 
to  the  work  placed  in  their  hands.  A 
protective  committee  assists  women  who 
are  too  weak  or  ignorant  to  gain  their 
lawful  rights.  A  department  for  educa- 
tion furnishes  the  best  instruction  of  the 
city.  An  employment  bureau  strives  to 
place  each  woman  in  the  position  she  is 
best  calculated  to  fill .  A  good  gymnasium 
develops  the  physical  powers.  Commit- 
tees on  social  affairs,  practical  philan- 
thropy and  domestic  training  are  cultivat- 
ing the  social,  charitable  and  domestic 
sides  of  life,  and  a  good  library  and  read- 
ing-room is  well  patronized  by  women 
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who  have  no  opportunity  or  means  to 
purchase  the  books  they  would  like  to 
read. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
has  given  a  pen  picture  of  this  really 
home-like  home  and  its  busy  members : 

"  The  gate  has  been  taken  down,  a 
silent  invitation  to  the  passer-bv  to  enter. 
If  he  accepts  the  invitation  ancf  enters  the 
portal,  he  will  find  himself  at  once  in  a 
scene  of  busy  life.  Perhaps  the  janitor  is 
preparing  the  long  reception-rooms  for  a 
lecture  to  be  given  there,  or  it  may  be  the 
room  is  unoccupied,  save  for  a  group  of 
earnest-faced  women,  eagerly  discussing 
ways  and  means  to  help  the  unfortunate. 
Beside  the  superintendent's  desk,  he  may 
see  standing  a  seeker  for  employment, 
stating  her  needs  and  capacities,  knowing 
that  this  home-like  place  is  a  common 
meeting-ground  for  employer  and  employ- 
ed, and  that  willing  hearts  and  strong  in- 
fluence are  here  to  be  enlisted  in  her  be- 
half. Passing  into  the  library,  he  may 
get  a  glimpse,  through  a  half-open  door, 
of  some  unfortunate  one,  pouring  a  tale 
of  oppression,  it  may  be  of  honestly-earn- 
ed wages  wrongfully  withheld,  or  of  deep- 
er wrongs  that  the  weak  can  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  strong,  into  the  attentive  ear 
of  a  member  of  the  protective  committee. 
In  the  library  may  be  seen  groups  of 
working- women  from  our  stores  and 
offices,  who  have  dropped  in  to  pass 
away  their  one  rest-hour  of  the  day.  Liv- 
ing a  distance  from  work  too  great  to  be 
travelled  at  noon,  these  women,  more 
than  almost  any  class,  can  appreciate 
just  such  a  place  as  this.  The  dainty 
cooking-class  kitchen,  where  she  can  eat 
her  lunch,  and  the  quiet  library,  with  its 


air  of  refinement,  where  she  can  read  or 
chat  «nd  rest,  are  just  what  she  needs. 
More  than  one  working-woman  has  told 
the  writer  that  this  noon  hour,  that  ought 
to  be  a  pleasant  break  in  the  business  day, 
is  often  a  bore,  there  being,  usually, 
nothing  for  a  woman  to  do  but  to  walk 
the  streets.  The  library,  too,  is  a  place 
where  strangers  who  have  come  to  town 
on  shopping  or  other  business,  are  always 
welcome.  Here  ladies  may  wait  for  their 
trains,  here  they  may  write  letters — the 
Union  furnishing  paper  and  envelopes — 
and  look  over  the  daily  papers.  In  halls 
and  about  the  rooms,  girls  are  passing 
to  and  fro,  with  faces  full  of  purpose, 
and  the  hope  inspired  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  counsel  of  those  whose  great- 
est desire  they  know  is  to  help  them." 

During  the  year  preceding  the  annual 
report  (May  ist,  1886), 443  persons  were 
assisted,  21  were  sent  away  from  the  city 
to  homes  in  other  places,  and  7  were  sent 
to  the  country  for  rest  and  returned  fresh 
to  their  work. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pupils 
have  received  instruction  in  difl'erent  stud- 
ies. Courses  of  lectures  have  been  given, 
and  13  social  entertainments  provided. 

The  Protective  Committee  have  re- 
ceived III  complaints.  Fully  50  cases 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The 
year  ended  with  18  unsettled  cases,  and 
the  secretary  wisely  says  that  had  she, 
a  week  before,  advertised  her  books  open 
to  the  reporters  of  the  daily  papers,  on 
May  4th,  many  of  these  cases  would  not 
have  been  left  over. 


THE    TRUEST    FRIENDS    OF   THE   POOR. 


BY    CHAS.     F.     WINGATE. 


The  truest  friends  of  the  poor  are  the 
trained  nurses  who  visit  them  in  their  dis- 
tress, bringing  food,  medicine,  and,  bet- 
ter still,  the  inestimable  gifl  of  personal 
sympathy     and     intelligent     instruction. 


The  simple  story  of  the  daily  work  of 
these  nurses  is  most  afl'ecting.  No  wom- 
en are  more  truly  ministering  angels, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  win  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  poor  by 
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their  untiring  and  earnest  efforts.  Few 
sacrifices  could  be  greater  to  a  person  of 
refinement  than  to  remain  for  hours  in  a 
squalid  tenement,  making  the  fire,  bring- 
ing water  from  the  hydrant  in  the  yard, 
bathing  the  sick  mother,  and  combing  her 
greasy,  disheveled  locks,  then  stripping 
and  bathing  the  children,  »nd  finally  set- 
ting the  latter  to  wash  the  dishes,  or  do- 
ing this  herself;  in  short,  performing  the 
most  menial  service  cheerfully  and  heart- 
ily, until  the  poor  people  say,  with  amaze- 
ment, *'  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  this  for 
us?"  By  such  services,  these  missionary 
nurses  niake  warm  friends  of  the  patients 
and  their  neighbors,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  most  wonderful  reformations.  I  have 
seen  women,  who  had  been  wretched 
drunkards,  clothed  and  in  their  right 
minds,  in  decent  homes,  with  their  chil- 
dren about  them.  An  Italian  family, 
whose  bow-legged  infant  had  been  cured 
through  the  care  of  a  nurse,  could  not  ex- 
press their  pleasure  at  her  approach,  and 
everywhere  her  entrance  was  greeted 
with  bright  looks  and  cordial  hospitality. 
Work  of  this  kind  is  so  exhausting  that 
the  strongest  nurse  cannot  endure  it  more 
than  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  but  their 
work  is  most  potent  in  its  results,  and  far 
surpasses,  in  my  judgment,  the  efforts  of 
any  other  agencies  except  those  which  seek 
to  educate  and  train  children. 

Florence  Nightingale  set  the  example 
of  what  women  can  do  to  relieve  the  sick 


and  suftering.  Professor  Virchow,  in  isi  re- 
cent address  before  a  medical  convention, 
in  Germany,  commended,  in  the  highest 
ierms,  the  noble  work  performed  by  the 
missionary  nurses  among  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don. The  report  of  the  district  nurses 
of  Professor  Adler's  society  shows  what 
wonderful  results  may  be  accomplished 
at  a  trifling  outlay,  and  how  scores  of  fam- 
ilies may  be  kept  from  beggary  and  dis- 
ruption by  the  devoted  eftbrts  of  these 
nurses.  A  nobler  or  more  practical  char- 
ity does  not  exist.  I  have  sat  by  the  bed- 
side of  one  of  these  nurses,  when  recov- 
ering from  typhoid  fever,  in  the  New 
York  hospital,  and  listened  with  admira- 
tion to  her  simple,  yet  touching  narration 
of  her  daily  experience. 

Only  by  visiting  the  poor  in  their 
homes  can  they  be  elevated.  Instead  of 
building  more  churches  and  chapels,  we 
need  a  legion  of  trained  nurses  to  extend 
this  noble  missionary  work,  so  practically 
begun.  In  time  of  war,  when  armies 
meet,  and  the  hospitals  are  filled  with 
wounded  soldiers,  public  sympathy  is 
roused,  and  scores  of  volunteers  flock  to 
labor,  with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross. 
A  deadlier  campaign  than  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  is  constantly  waging  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  the  terrible 
mortality  there  should  incite  the  same  en- 
thusiasm and  zeal  which  has  been  shown 
in  everv  recent  war  since. 


WOMEN'S    UNION    OF    BOSTON    PROTECTIVE    CIRCULAR. 


Agreement  for  Wages.  The  rate  of 
wages  should  always  be  definitely  fixed 
at  the  time  the  agreement  for  service  is 
made.  After  several  weekly  or  monthly 
payments,  at  a  definite  rate,  the  question 
is  settled.  Yet,  even  then,  a  dispute  may 
arise,  unless  written  receipts  are  given, 


or  unless  the  original  agreement  is  made 
before  witnesses,  or  is  put  in  writing. 

Intelligence  Office,  At  the  request  of 
the  Protective  Department,  and  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Police,  Intelligence  oflS- 
ces  are  obliged  to  keep  a  memorandum 
of  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid,  in  every 
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case,     when     an    engagement    is    made 
through  them. 

A  Week's  Trial.  When  a  girl  en- 
gages to  go  to  a  place  on  a  week's  trial, 
the  contract  ends  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
week. 

Giving  Notice.  Custom  requires  that, 
in  engagements  for  any  length  of  time  be- 
yond a  week,  a  week's  notice  should  be 
given  by  the  servant  of  her  intention  to 
leave.  Also,  a  week's  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion to  dismiss  a  ser\'ant  should  be  given 
by  the  employer,  for  the  general  custom, 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be  known  by  both 
parties,  must  be  followed.  This  general 
custom  is  set  aside  when  any  special  ar- 
rangement about  giving  notice  is  made  by 
both  employer  and  servant. 

Some  employers,  especially  those  hav- 
iilg  a  large  numbef  of  employes,  make  a 
rule  that  an  employ^  must  give  a  certain 
notice  of  intention  to  leave,  say  four 
weeks,  or  that  all  wages  due  shall  be  for- 
feited. If  the  employ^  knows  this  rule, 
and  assents  to  it,  it  is  binding.  Ordina- 
rily, an  employ^  will  be  held  to  have  as- 
sented to  it,  by  entering  the  employment 
with  knowledge  of  the  rule.  Where  such 
a  rule  does  exist,  and  the  employ^  is 
obliged  to  leave  suddenly,  by  illness  or 
accident,  and  is  thus  unable  to  give  the 
notice,  the  wages  are  not  forfeited. 

Wages  Forfeited.  A  seYrant,  leaving 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  forfeits  all 
wages  for  that  week,  and,  in  addition, 
must  pay  all  damage  caused  to  the  em- 
ployer by  &ilure  to  give  the  required  no- 
tice. Also,  an  employer,  discharging  a 
servant  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  must 
pay  full  wages  for  that  week,  and  must 
pay  all  damage  caused  tp  the  servant  by 
failure  to  give  the  required  notice.  Ordi- 
narily, the  damage  is  the  amount  of  wages 
for  one  week. 

Breakage  of  Articles.  A  servant  who 
breaks  articles  belonging  to  the  employer, 
is  liable  to  pay  for  them.  If  the  servant 
refuses  to  pay  for  them,  the  employer, 
strictly  speaking,  has  no  right  to  retain 


v^rages,  but  should  sue  for  the  amount  of 
damage.  If  the  wages  are  retained,  how- 
ever, the  servant  has  no  redress,  for  if  a 
suit  for  wages  is  begun  by  the  servant, 
another  suit  for  the  breakage  may  be  be- 
gun by  the  employer  and  balanced  against 
it.  Therefore,  unless  the  amount  held 
back  by  the  employer  be  excessive,  it  will 
be  of  no  advantage  to  make  objection. 

Compromise.  When  disputes  arise  at 
the  end  of  an  engagement,  and  the  em- 
ployer offers  a  servant  a  less  sum  than  the 
latter  thinks  is  due,  it  is  better  for  the  ser- 
vant to  take  what  is  offered,  as  it  makes 
so  much  sure,  and  is  no  hindrance  in  su- 
ing for  the  remainder.  However,  if  a 
real  controversy  arises,  an  agreement  to 
accept  a  certain  sum,  by  way  of  compro- 
mise, is  binding.  Even  if  it  afterward 
appear  that  more  ouglit  to  have  been  paid, 
it  cannot  be  collected. 

So  Much  or  Nothing.  Some  employ- 
ers offer  so  much,  or  nothing  at  all.  In 
such  cases,  the  servant  should  take  the  '*  so 
much,"  and  an  agreement  to  accept  it  as 
the  full  sum  due,  or  even  a  written  receipt 
in  full,  would  be  no  legal  hindrance  to  col- 
lecting the  remainder. 

Poor  Debtor  Process.  When  a  debt 
is  over  twenty  dollars,  the  law  allows 
the  creditor  to  examine  the  debtor  thor- 
oughly, under  oath,  and  if  any  property 
can  be  found  in  this  way,  to  take  it  and 
satisfy  the  debt  with  it.  When  the 
amount  is  twenty  dollars,  or  less,  this 
right  is  not  given.  Therefore,  by  accept- 
ing a  partial  sum  which  brings  the  amount 
below  twenty  dollars,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  collect  the  rest,  yet  such  ac- 
ceptance may  be  the  only  chance  of  ever 
getting  anything  of  what  is  due.  No  gen- 
eral rule  can  be  given,  but  it  is  better  to 
remember  that  money  in  one's  own  hand 
is  worth  more  than  in  some  one's  else 
hand. 

Hiring  of  Rooms.  When  a  room  is 
hired  by  the  week,  notice  of  the  leaving 
must  be  given  a  week  in  advance,  and 
must  end  with  the  week,  whatever  day 
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that  may  be.  For  instance,  ii  a  room  be 
taken  on  Wednesday,  the  week  ends  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  and  notice  of  leav- 
ing must  be  given  for  Tuesday,  and  must 
be  given  at  least  a  week  before  the  Tues- 
day on  which  he  is  intending  to  leave,  oth- 
erwise the  lodger  would  be  liable  for  the 
damage,  usually   the  price   of  a  week's 


lodging.     The  same  rule  holds  as  to  no- 
tice from  the  landlord. 

Detention  of  Trunks.  The  landlord 
has  the  right  to  retain  the  trunk,  or  other 
property  of  the  lodger,  for  unpaid  bills. 

Mrs.  K.  G.Wells, 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Sewall,  Fr^uaive 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Temple. 

Mrs.  Tolman  Willky,     Cammiffm. 

Miss  Ida  O.  Tei*ple. 


SAVING. 


Nothing  is  more  evident,  to  the  visitor 
and  friend  of  the  poor,  than  the  want  of 
forethought  and  thriftlessness  of  those 
who  work  industriously,  and  must  depend 
upon  their  daily  earnings  for  the  bread  of 
their  households  and  themselves. 

After  the  rent  is  provided  for — and  that, 
frequently,  not  from  principle,  but  from 
fear  of  dispossession — the  financial  anxiety 
of  the  heads  of  the  family  ceases.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  in  summer  for  winter  coal, 
and  no  fund  is  laid  aside  for  sickness,  or 
for  misfortune.  Even  a  period  of  long 
idleness,  when  the  lack  of  employment 
has  obliged  the  family  to  appeal  to  char- 
ity for  support,  seems  to  teach  no  pruden- 
tial economy  and  saving  in  the  after  days 
of  good  wages  and  steady  work. 

A  mother  of  three  half-grown  girls, 
who  was  an  educated  woman,  dependent 
upon  her  own  exertions  for  the  support  of 
her  family,  struggled  through  the  winter, 
teaching  a  foreign  language  by  private 
lessons.  She  lived  in  a  small  tenement, 
with  but  few  comforts.  A  friend,  who 
knew  her  sad  surroundings,  gave  her 
rooms  to  occupy,  during  the  summer,  in 
her  own  airy  house,  that  she  might  save 
her  rent,  and  get  a  little  ahead  financially. 
Alas  !  when  the  winter  came,  this  woman 
had  no  money  to  fit  up  a  new  .  home. 
"We  needed  so  many  things,  and  had 
needed  them  for  so  long,  that  when  I  had 
the  ready  money  I  thought  I  had  better 
buy  them,"  was  her  answer  to  the  inquiry. 


"  Where  is  the  money  you  earned  last 
summer,  when  you  lived  without  ex- 
pense ?" 

The  fact  that  she  had  managed  to  eke 
out  a  subsistence  for  her  family  each  pre- 
vious winter  encouraged  her  to  believe 
that,  somehow^  she  would  manage  to  do 
this  in  the  future  ;  and  sufficient  unto  to- 
day was  the  evil.  She  would  inanely 
take  no  care  of  the  morrow.  Conse- 
quently the  life  of  this  household  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and,  in  every  crisis  of 
their  history,  benevolent  sympathizers 
gave  money  to  secure  needed  relief. 
Now  let  us  take  this  case  as  an  illustra- 
tive one,  and  see  what  might  have  been 
done  to  uplift  the  family — to  make  them 
independent  of  aid  received  in  charity. 

The  mother  was  capable ;  she  taught 
satisfactorily,  and  earned  regularly,  fair 
compensation  for  her  lessons ;  her  chil- 
dren were  girls,  and  full  of  intelligence 
and  capacity ;  all  were  in  good  health. 
With  these  conditions,  had  the  weekly 
income  been  regularly  apportioned — so 
much  for  rent,  food,  clothing,  and  an  al- 
lowance for  savings  laid  aside — in  time,  a 
fund  would  have  accumulated  to  meet  fut- 
ure emergencies. 

A  wise  mother  would  have  educated 
her  children  to  become  bread-winners,  as 
they  grew  old  enough  to  become  helpers 
in  the  home.  After  school  hours,  the  at- 
tractive daughter  of  fourteen  could  have 
earned  a  little  by  giving  her  companion- 
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ship  to  other  children,  who  needed  prac- 
tice in  speaking  French,  her  native  tongue. 
The  second  girl,  of  twelve,  and  the  little 
ten-year-old  sister,  needed  no  one  to 
watch  them  after  school — they  were  safe, 
if  together  at  home,  and  could  soon  have 
been  taught  to  really  *'  care  for  things" 
when  the  mother  was  out  In  turn,  each 
girl  could  have  learned  a  trade.  The  one 
with  the  dainty  fingers  would  skilfully 
have  performed  the  mystedes  of,  the 
French  laundress ;  the  second,  with  nat- 
ural taste,  would  have  been  invaluable 
when  educated  in  a  dress-making  estab- 
lishment, where  the  tie  of  a  bow  tells 
readily,  to  the  expert  eye,  whether  native 
skill  or  mechanical  duty  has  knotted  it. 

The  third  daughter  was  quite  capable 
of  receiving  the  needed  schooling  to  fit 
her  to  become  a  stenographer,  telegraph 
operator,  or  a  kindergartner — ^assisted,  as 
she  might  have  been,  to  this  experience 
by  the  united  efforts  of  her  mother  and 
sisters.  And  then  would  have  come  the 
reaping-time.  and  these  four  industrious 
women  would  have  enjoyed,  as  the  fruit 
of  their  industry,  an  abundance  ! 

No  friendly  visitor,  alas!  took  this 
household  in  charge.  No  friend  urged 
the  saving  '*  a  little "  each  week,  and 
went  to  see  that  it  was  done^  and  so  the 
chance  passed  by,  and  four  human  lives 
were  wrecked,  because  no  wise  counsel- 
or lent  them  a  judicious  hand  ! 

The  proposed  ** Postal  Savings"  Bill  will 
afibrd  (when  passed)  every  facility  for 
the  poor  to  save,  if  they  choose  to  save. 
But  in  many  cases  they  wont  avail  them- 
selves of  the  chance  ;  they  won't  think  they 
can  do  it. 

Just  here,  the  plan  adopted  in  Castle- 
ton,  Staten  Island,  proves  the  possibility 
of  saving  by  all  the  poor.  The  visitors 
in  this  town  have  prepared  a  savings-tick- 
et, for  the  party  desiring  to  save,  on  which 
the  dates  and  the  amounts  saved  are  reg- 
istered, and  the  saver  keeps  this  ticket  as 
a  receipt  from  the  visitor,  who  enters  the 
amounts  received  in  her  account-book. 


**  Ah  !"  said  one  woman,  **  why  didn't 
you  come  yesterday,  ma'am?  I  had 
twenty-five  cents  I  would  have  given  you 
— now  I  have  sp>ent  it !" 

**  Oh  !  yes,  ma'am,"  said  another,  '*  I'll 
take  ^y^  tickets,  one  for  myself  and  one 
for  each  of  the  children  ;  they  all  spend 
money,  and,  to  be  sure,  I  know  they  could 
all  save  it !" 

One  feature  in  this  new  departure  in 
charity  work  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  and,  p>erhaps,  of  comment.  In  for- 
mer days,  relief  associations,  through 
their  representatives,  visited  and  minis- 
tered to  the  poor  in  Castleton,  as  they  did, 
and,  perhaps,  continue  to  do,  in  many 
places. 

Desirous  ot  still  continuing  to  help  the 
worthy,  a  lady,  who  had  distributed  re- 
lief to  many  families,  under  the  old  char- 
ity, undertook  to  visit  her  district  and  per- 
suade the  families  to  save  a  little  for 
hard  times.  She  was  only  able  to  inter- 
est six  households  in   this  plan. 

Another  lady,  who  was  a  stranger  in 
the  district,  and  had  not  become  known 
to  the  people  as  a  donor  of  relief,  assumed 
the  visiting  in  this  same  district.  She, 
in  a  short  time,  induced  twenty  families 
to  take  tickets,  and  found  them,  after  her 
talk  with  them,  eager  to  save,  if  only  she 
would  receive  their  spare  pennies,  a  few 
at  a  time,  each  week,  and  if^^^  would 
call  and  collect  them!  I  understand  that 
the  practical  introduction  of  this  method 
in  visiting  has  but  recently  been  tested, 
and  that  the  result  shows  the  names  of 
about  two  hundred  children  as  ticket 
holders ! 

It  is  not  that  the  poor  will  not  save,  or 
do  without  spending  money ;  we  all 
know  their  willingness  to  part  with  ready 
money  in  loan  or  gifts  to  their  com- 
plaining friends.  But  it  is  that  the  poor, 
as  a  class,  are  ignorant  of  business  meth- 
ods, have  no  confidence  in  savings-banks, 
and  wont  take  the  trouble  to  save  small 
sums.  But,  if  a  visitor  will  call  with  reg- 
ularity and  collect  the  promised  amount. 
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depend  upon  it,  tlie  mother  will  antici- 
pate the  pay-day,  and  put  aside  the  sav- 
ings, and  will  thank  you  for  coming. 

I  knew  a  class  of  young  men  who 
really  begged  a  lady  visitor,  who  had 
shown  interest  in  them,  to  take  a  sum 
from  them  each  week.  '^  We  will  spend 
it  in  billiards  and  beer,  if  you  don't  keep 
it  for  us ;  we  can't  help  it."  She  received 
their  small  savings  during  the  summer, 
and  in  the  winter  these  youths  were  well 
provided  with  overcoats,  bought  with  the 
money  saved  in  little  sums. 

Let  our  new  charity  teach  that  '*  a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,"  and  that 
true  success  in  life  is  the  result  of  inde- 


pendence and  self-reliance,  and  that  it  can 
never  be  attained  by  men  and  women 
who  plead  poverty  and  receive  alms. 

This  receiving  of  moneys  from  the  poor 
should  perhaps  be  a  personal  matter  be- 
tween the  visitor  and  the  party  saving. 
But  if  a  society  adopting  this  method 
among  its  visitors  should  become  respon- 
sible for  the  sums  saved,  increased  confi- 
dence would  be  established  among  the 
people.  This  plan  at  Castleton  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  that  place  ;  but  the  society  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  moneys  placed  in 
the  keeping  of  the  friendly  visitors  of  the 
districts. 


THE   HIGHER   EDUCATION   OF   WOMEN   IN    RUSSIA. 


The  rapid  steps  in  the  education  of 
women  in  Russia  is  well  told  in  a  French 
letter,  recently  published,  and  reads  almost 
as  a  fairy  tale. 

Compared  with  other  Christian  na- 
tions of  the  world,  it  is  but  a  few 
years  since  women  were  in  a  state  of 
abject  slavery  in  Russia — even  in  the 
higher  circles  of  life.  Two  centuries  ago, 
the  treatment  of  a  wife  by  her  husband 
was  too  brutal  to  be  imagined  in  these 
civilized  times.  Then  the  riding-whip 
of  the  husband  was  the  instrument  of 
his  power.  To-day,  the  relations  are  those 
enjoyed  by  enlightened  people  in  all  civil- 
ized lands. 

Peter  the  First  enacted  a  law  that  men 
and  women  should  gather  themselves  in 
''assemblies."  This  law  met  with  the 
greatest  resistance,  and  he  was  forced  to 
issue  a  decree,  making  the  "  assemblies" 
obligatory  and  explaining  how  the  sexes 
should  be:ir  themselves  toward  each  other, 
and  what  should  be  their  topics  of  con- 
versation. 

When  we  look  back  over  these  two 
centuries,  and  remember  the  traditions  of 


the  Russians,  their  customs,  manners  and 
laws,  it  is  almost  like  a  miracle  to  see 
how,  in  this  year,  they  have  spmng  to 
the  front  of  European  nations  in  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  equality  of  sexes 
in  education.  Until  now,  no  European 
nation  is  known  to  have  accepted  the  tes- 
timony of  a  woman,  as  expert,  in  a  case  of 
insanity.  Such  a  circumstance  has  just 
happened  in  Russia,  where  the  expert, 
called  upon  to  testify  in  court  on  the 
mental  condition  of  a  woman,  was  a 
woman — Mme.  Boukovtsery.  Five  years 
ago,  this  could  not  have  happened. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  wildest  Russian 
reformer  had  not  dreamed  of  it. 

Equality  in  the  education  of  the  sexes 
has  not  been  established  without  strong 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
But  that  resistance  has  been  overcome. 
In  Russia,  the  government  is  absolute 
master  of  education — forbidding  this  thing 
or  commanding  that  thing  to  be  taught. 
Professors  of  histoiy  in  the  universities 
were  at  one  time  forbidden  to  allow  the 
mention  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
classes.     With  such  narrow  ideas  on  the 
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subject  of  education,  the  obstacles  to  re- 
form can  be  imagined  ;  but  the  movement 
has  been  so  strong,  and  so  steadily  in- 
creasing, that  the  government  has  been 
obligee^  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

About  the  year  1859,  ^^^  women  began 
to  clamor  for  university  education .  Their 
admittance  was  forbidden,  and  they  went 
to  France  and  Switzerland  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  stxidy  denied  them  in  their 
own  country.  The  government  was  led, 
at  last,  to  believe  that  these  women,  on 
their  return,  would  promulgate  even 
more  liberal  ideas  than  if  allowed  the 
education  they  sought  at  home.  This 
was  the  strong  point  that  gained  them 
their  concessions.  A  ''simulacre,"  not 
unlike  our  annex,  was  established  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  at  Moscow.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  first  innovation 
was  not  made  outright  by  the  government. 
It  was  done  by  private  means,  with  gov- 
ernment sanction.  Later,  medical  lect- 
ures were  given  to  women  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  people  sympathized  with  the 
movement  and  the  demands  for  higher 
education  of  women  increased . 

When  the  war  with  Turkey  was  de- 
clared, many  lady  students  offered  their 
services  at  once  to  the  government,  and 
proved  so  zealous,  intelligent  and  faithful 
that  the  report  of  the  medical  inspector 
was  flill  of  enthusiasm. 

''The  fady  students  of  the  periodic  medi- 
cal lectures,"  said  he,  '*  sent  tq  the  army 
since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  have 
acquitted  themselves  beyond  all  praise. 
The  medical  and  surgical  assistance  af- 
forded by  them  has  perfectly  justified,  in 
this  first  experience,  the  hopes  of  the  su- 
perior medical  authorities.  The  self- 
sacrificing  work  of  the  women  superin- 
tendents of  hospitals,  in  the  midst  of  a 
typhoid  contagion,  of  which  more  than 
one  was  a  victim,  has  attracted  general 
attention.  This  first  experience  deserves 
to  be  noticed  and  encouraged." 


Government  awarded  medals  to  the 
women  who  had  served.  But  their  great- 
est reward  was  in  feeling  that,  at  kst, 
their  rights  were  recognized.  To-day, 
in  Russia,  there  are  nearly  400  women 
physicians.  Without  doubt  the  number 
would  be  much  larger,  were  it  not  for 
the  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  many  of 
the  provincial  rulers,  who  are  yet  too 
conservative  to  allow  it.  In  France,  there 
are  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty. 

Russia  believes  in  the  co-education  of 
young  men  and  women  without  violation 
of  the  rules  of  propriety.  The  govern- 
ment is  convinced  that  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  with  men  tends  to  elevate 
rather  than  to  lower  them.  The  writer 
of  the  French  letter  quotes  from  La 
Russie  Politique  et  Sociale  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  to  show  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  these  Russian  students.  In 
reading  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  from  a  French  point  of  view.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  from  an  European  point  of 
view.  It  does  not  appear  so  startling  to 
Americans : 

'*  At  the  time  of  the  inauspicious  war 
of  1870,  two  young  Russian  ladies  were 
studying  in  Switzerland;  the  army  of  the 
east  had  just  been  obliged  to  cross  the 
frontier.  One  night,  as  a  furious  blast 
was  raging  and  a  cold  rain  beat  upon  the 
roofs,  several  French  soldiers  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  house  where  these  young 
ladies  were  living.  The  soldiers  said 
that  they  could  find  no  shelter.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  a  Swiss,  refused  to  let 
them  in,  offering  as  pretext  that  there 
were  no  men  in  the  house.  The  noise 
awakened  the  young  students.  They 
were  indignant.  '  The  idea  !*  they  said; 
'  for  such  apiece  of  stupidness,  these  poor 
soldiers  are  to  be  obliged  to  stand  out  in 
the  rain  !* 

''  The  young  ladies  dressed  themselves 
in  all  haste,  and,  without,  regarding  in 
the  least  the  dismay  of  their  hostess,  lav- 
ished their  attentions  upon  these  poor,  ex- 
hausted men." 
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"  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back : — 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


TO  THE  TENS  THROUGHOUT  THE  LAND,  GREETING: 


In  these  still  early  months  of  1887,  may 
I  claim  the  right,  as  one  of  you,  to  give 
you  my  cordial,  earnest  and  hopeful 
wishes  for  the  days  to  be  ? 

Not  long  ago,  the  one  who  planted  the 
mustard  seed  by  the  lake  side  spoke  to 
me  of  *' summer  sowing,"  and  said, 
•**  write  something  about  your  Ten." 
With  this  permission,  as  it  were,  I  am 
•glad  to  bridge  the  distance  by  a  letter  to 

Since  that  glimpse  and  that  sentence,  I 
have  been  thinking,  with  a  feeling  of  en- 
•couragement  and  of  responsibility,  also, 
of  the  vast  and  beautiful  harvest  that 
would  appear,  if  all  the  members  of  the 
Tens,  who  go  their  different  ways,  could 
«ee  the  combined  result  of  their  work 
in  His  name.  Would  it  not  be,  truly,  fruit 
4in  hundred-fold,  and  so,  because  of  the 
faithfulness  of  each  one  in  that  which  is 
^least  ? 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  lovely  thing  to 
be  a  messenger  for  the  Tens,  as  there  is 
•opportunity,  and,  by  speaking  and  writing 
here  and  there,  friends  have  joined  me  in 
this  sacred  fellowship,  until,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, my  one  Ten  has  been  added 
to  by  a  second  and  part  of  a  third.  The 
working  and  result  of  these  have  gone 
forth  to  such  a  number,  it  would  seem  al- 
most incredible  from  so  slight  a  begin- 
ning, dut  for  the  thought  that  it  was  in 
His  name.  What  strikes  me,  especially, 
is  the  many-sidedness  of  this  spirit  of  the 
Tens,  which  comes  as  a  power  and  in- 


spiration to  such  different  lives  in  answer 
to  such  various  needs.  The  practical  em- 
bodiment of  faith,  hope  and  love  must 
bring  a  daily  abiding  in  the  True  Vine, 
and  would  you  care  to  hear  something  of 
the  outreach  ing  and  growth  of  our  par- 
ticular branches  ? 

Several  months  ago,  the  pleasure  was 
given  me  of  bringing  knowledge  of  the 
Tens  to  a  friend  from  Boston.  She  is  a 
glorious  woman,  full  of  noble  impulses 
and  generous  deeds.  To  her,  I  think, 
this  meant  the  key  to  the  value  of  little 
things,  as  well.  See  how  she  writes  as  a 
Daughter  of  the  King : 

**  The  work  appeals  to  me  as  one  of  the 
loveliest  I  have  ever  known  " — and,  again, 
'*  nor  could  I  tell  you  how  the  spiritual 
life  seemed  to  wear  an  added  depth  and 
grace,  as  in  His  name  it  hallowed  every 
act,  and  rested  as  a  benediction  upon  all 
thought."  She  at  once  joined  my  Ten, 
and,  during  a  long  journey,  completed  her 
own,  of  v/hich  she  says :  **  The  helpful 
thought  of  this,  my  Ten,  is  that  each 
number  is  at  once  to  stand  as  head  of  an- 
other, and  true,  earnest  work  be  carried 
on."  In  a  second  letter  she  speaks  of 
*'  the  blessed  Tens,"  and  continues,  "again 
and  again  does  my  heart  thank  you  for 
opening  to  me  the  door  through  which 
floods  of  sunshine,  perpetually  stream. 
Now,  as  never  before,  all  the  little  things 
of  life  are  so  consecrated,  because  with 
every  thought  and  deed  now  comes  the 
sweet  consciousness,    in   His   name.      I 
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look  into  the  pale  faces  of  the  anxious, 
toiling  servants  about  the  hotel,  and  where 
often  before  I  did  nothing,  because  it 
seemed  so  little  that  it  was  not  worth 
while,  the  thought  comes,  '  lend  a  hand 
in  His  name* — until  the  expression  of 
sympathy,  the  word  of  advice,  seems 
glorified,  because  His  love  goes  with  it. 
There,  too,  it  has  made  me  brave  to  at- 
tempt what  otherwise  my  lack  of  self-as- 
surance would  never  permit,  because  it 
is  simply  '  lending  a  hand.' "  After  giving 
an  instance  that  had  grown  into  a  needed 
helpfulness  to  some  one,  she  adds,  *'  what 
has  impressed  me,  in  this  and  other 
cases,  is  the  rich  result  from  beginnings 
that  would  not  have  been  made,  but  for 
the  magic  of  that  watch-word."  Of  the 
little  cross,  she  writes,  *'it  is  ever  whis- 
pering sweet  things,  as  well  as  sounding 
a  clarion  call." 

In  a  peaceful  place,  amid  the  beauty  of 
the  quiet  hills,  a  Daughter  of  the  King  is 
carrying  on  this  good  work .  Her  minis- 
try is  one  of  active  service,  notwithstand- 
ing her  delicate  health.  Her  untiring 
energy  and  unswerving  perseverance  have 
wrought  most  helpfully  for  the  church  of 
which  she  is  a  member,  and  she  has  or- 
ganized several  Tens.  Of  these,  she  re- 
cently wrote,  "  The  first  one  I  formed  of 
young  ladies  and  men.  The  girls  are 
members  of  my  Guild.  The  second  is 
composed  of  my  Sunday-school  boys  and 
one  outsider.  The  third  is  formed  of 
girls  about  fourteen,  and  I  have  three 
other  Tens  partly  formed."  *  To  know 
how  the  members  are  multiplying,  sends 
me  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

Last  September,  came  a  letter  from 
another  one  of  my  Ten,  to  say  she  her- 
self had  one,  reaching  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  Colorado.  In  addition,  she  has 
started  four  Tens  in  a  seminary,  includ- 
ing the  principal,  vice-principal,  and  a 
number  of  the  pupils ;  while,  without,  she 
has  three  Tens  of  men  and  Daughters  of 
the  King,  together.  Her  Sunday-school 
class  of  children,  some  of  whom  work  in 


a  mill,  she  has  organized  into  a  Ten,  and 
every  week  they  tell  her  in  what  way& 
they  have  lent  a  hand ;  how  they  have 
refrained  from  being  ill-natured,  etc. 
Other  Tens  are  forming  in  distant  places, 
through  friends  of  hers,  and  this  has  all 
been  accomplished  within  the  past  few 
months  from  the  apparently  insignificant 
beginning  of  my  letter,  asking  her  to  join 
me,  as  a  Daughter  of  the  King. 

To  all  but  one  of  the  members  of  my 
Tens,  this  work  was  new.  I  thought  to 
lend  a  hand  by  bringing  them  the  tidings^ 
and  lo  !  the  good  reacts  and  lovely  expe- 
riences come  back  to  me,  through  them. 
I  suppose  we  all  find  it  so.  Every  '*  look- 
ing out"  to  give,  in  this  way,  means  to 
receive,  as  well.  I  wish  I  could  express 
what  the  spirit  of  the  Tens  has  been  to 
me,  but  the  depth  of  its  truth  and  signifi- 
cance, the  light  and  strength  it  brings,  are 
beyond  the  measurement  of  words.  Each 
Daughter  of  the  King  can  but  feel,  her- 
self, how  it  glorifies  the  daily  living ;  how 
it  gives  one  eyes  to  see  and  cars  to  hear 
the  blessed  things  that  wait  for  recogni- 
tion, investing  with  new  meaning  the  ac- 
customed ways,  as  she  walks  them  in  His. 
name.  Is  it  not  the  key-note  to  all  beau- 
tiful harmonies  ?  Does  it  not  marvelous- 
ly  widen  the  horizon  of  possibilities  ? 

In  just  that  very  place  of  His 

Where  He  hath  put  and  keepeth  you, 

God  hath  no  other  thing  to  do. 

I  love  to  think  of  this,  and  to  know 
that  the  dear  friend  who  wrote  it,  whose 
words  have  gone  forth  in  blessing  to  hun- 
dreds, with  their  wonderfijl  suggestion 
and  interpreting'  power,  is  among  us  as  a 
Daughter  of  the  King.  I  can  only  won- 
der and  be  thankful  that  she  has  joined 
my  Ten ;  she,  who  has  helped  so  many 
souls  to  high  endeavor,  through  the  grand, 
gentle  teaching  of  her  books,  showing 
each  the  way  to  make  his  or  her  "  place  " 
holy  unto  the  Lord. 

One  of  my  Ten  or  Tens — which  shall 
I  say  ? — has  served  the  Master  faithfully 
and   lovingly   for    nearly    ninety    years. 
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Lend  a    Hand. 


Within  the  past  twelve  months,  she  has 
taken  the  outward  sign  of  the  name  of  a 
Daughter  of  the  King,  and  the  little  shin- 
ing emblem  with  the  bit  of  royal  color, 
that  has  grown  to  mean  so  much.  The 
reality  was  there  before.  She  has  al- 
ways been,  unconsciously,  a  member  of 
the  Audubon  Society,  through  her  tender- 
ness toward  all  living  things,  tiny  birds 
and  dumb  creatures.  Her  gentleness  and 
great  humility  of  nature  make  me  feel 
that  it  is  good  she  should  be  one  with  us 
in  the  Tens,  especially  for  us,  who  are 
young  beginners  on  the  life-journey. 

Recently,  another  one  of  our  Ten  told 
me  he  had  four  members  toward  one  of 
his  own.  He  spoke  ofan  occurrence  which 
was  interesting,  especially  as  he  is  general- 
ly supposed  to  be  engrossed  with  business 
and  society,  among  men  of  mfluence,  and 
this  little  episode  illustrated  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Tens,  which  breaks  down  the  bar- 
riers of  social  reserve.  This  time,  it 
brought  together  a  professional  man  from 
this  busy  metropolis,  and  a  wood-chopper 
far  away  in  a  quiet  nook.  Sitting  on  a 
tree-trunk,  under  the  summer  sky,  my 
friend  told  the  story  of  the  Tens  to  his 
eager  listener,  with  which  Hans  was  ex- 
tremely pleased,  remarking  at  the  end, 
*'  If  I  give  another  man  a  lift  with  a  log, 
that's  good,  aint  it?"  How  much  clearer 
the  way  would  be,  if  we  all  remembered 
this  homely  phrase,  and  helped  to  lift  the 
burdens  that  beset  so  many  paths. 

There  must  be  a  sort  of  mental  teleg- 
raphy among  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  lend  a  hand,  which  brings  the  news  of 
so  much  that  is  encouraging.  A  few  days 
since,  one  of  our  number  spoke  to  me  of 
what  is  doubtless  the  beginning  of  a  great 
good  in  this  crowded  city.  It  was  on 
Christmas  eve  that  it  happened,  and  in  a 
business  office,  where  he  stopped  for  a 
moment,  to  make  an  inquiry  which  end- 
ed in  a  conversation.  There  were  two 
large  Maltese  crosses  in  view,  and  they 
led  to  the  subject  of  the  Tens  by  his  say- 
ing that  the  Maltese  cross  was,  to  him, 


the  sign  of  something  that  meant  a  great 
deal  in  his  own  life.  Then  followed,  of 
course,  the  explanation  and  the  mottoes, 
and  as  the  Christmas  bells  were  chiming 
in  "  the  day  of  days,"  these  two  men  join- 
ed each  other  in  a  new  band,  the  brother- 
hood which  is  in  His  name.  The  one  to 
whom  it  came  for  the  first  time  has  the 
supervision  of  a  very  large  number  of 
boys,  of  different  ages,  and  said  he  felt 
that  it  would  prove  a  real  help  in  his  in- 
fluence and  work. 

Now  may  I  tell  you  of  a  little  thing 
that  has  grown  into  a  very  unexpected  re- 
sult? Last  spring,  to  some  one  too  far 
distant  for  spoken  words,  a  Mary  in  name 
and  nature,  whose  life  is  a  choosing  of 
the  good  part,  I  sent  a  letter  giving  the 
history  of  the  Tens,  and  requesting  her 
to  become  a  member  of  mine.  She  glad- 
ly acceded  to  this,  and,  not  being  able  to 
form  one  of  her  own,  spoke  to  friends 
whom  she  thought  would  be  interested 
and  might  find  it  possible  to  gather  their 
individual  clusters  about  them.  To  one 
she  sent  my  letter  and  has  recently  given 
me  the  outcome.  Of  this  lady  she 
writes,  "I  must  tell  you  of  her  enthusiasm 
over  the  Tens  *  *  and  the  capacity  for 
usefulness  opened  in  this  way.  She  said 
she  had  organized  at  least  a  hundred 
Tens."  Think  what  an  army  of  Christian 
workers !  This  lady,  who  has  accom- 
plished so  largely,  is,  through  her  own 
kind  request,  a  member  of  my  Ten,  and 
this  morning  word  reached  me  of  still 
other  results.  She  writes,  "you  see  how 
the  Lord  is  using  your  letter,"  and  of  the 
Tens  says,  "How  many  blessed  ways 
He  is  taking  to  answer  His  own  inimita- 
ble prayer,  '  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we 
are  one.' "  It  means  much,  in  the  way  of 
still  greater  helpfulness  to  others,  that  she 
should  be  a  Daughter  of  the  King,  for  she 
is  one  of  those  "to  whom  heaven  seems 
native  and  earth  an  exile." 

Already,  you  see,  the  circles  have  wid- 
ened far  beyond  my  pen,  and  I  can  but 
be  thankful  that  the  pebble  was  put  into 
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my  hand  to  stir  the  ripples.  So  many 
people,  looking  for  opportunities  of  doing 
good,  can  be  to  the  great  multitude  like 
the  angel  who  troubled  the  water  for 
healing. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  little  experience 
that  marked  one  of  those  exquisite  Octo- 
ber evenings  last  autumn.  I  had  been 
interested  in  a  Christian  woman  who  had 
worked  for  us  now  and  then,  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  but  with  an  atmosphere 
of  cheerfulness  and  a  steadfast  courage 
that  made  me  wonder  if  hearing  of  the 
Tens  would  be  a  stimulus  in  her  rather 
prosaic  life.  So,  in  a  quaint  little  old- 
fashioned  kitchen,  this  new  member  was 
added  to  my  Ten,  while  the  moonbeams 
made  strange,  beautiful  lights  and  shad- 
ows on  the  trees  and  grass  without,  and  a 
cheery  fire  glowed  within,  that  the  bak- 
ing might  be  done.  She  is  partly  the 
bread  whinner  as  well  as  bread  maker  for  a 
large  family,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
Tens  did  give  just  the  touch  of  poetry  and 
help  she  needed  was  shown  in  her  in- 
tense interest,  and  the  positive  radiance  of 
her  face.  Finally,  she  looked  up  and  said 
— just  at  the  critical  moment,  too,  when 
the  fresh-browned  loaf  was  being  taken 
from  the  oven — *'When  you  commenced 
to  tell  me  I  should  have  said.  Why  do  you 
come  to  me,  a  poor  person?  What  is 
there  I  can  do  to  help  any  one  ?  but  now 
— since  I  understand  about  the  little 
things — I  will  lend  a  hand,  if  it's  only  to 
pick  up  an  old  man's  cane !  And  I'll 
tell  of  it,  too,  until,  perhaps,  sometime  I 
will  have  a  Ten  of  my  own." 

It  was  in  the  late  autumn  of  18S5  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Tens  first  came  to 
me,  and  several  months  afler  that  I  joined 
the  Daughters  of  the  King,  and  com- 
menced to  form  Tens  myself.  In  one 
year,  through  the  little  things,  the  spoken 
or  written  word  which  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  give  in  His  name,  and  that  any 
other  young  girl  in  her  sheltered  home 


may  as  easily  give,  the  message  of  the  Tens 
has  gone  out,  and  been  welcomed  by,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  judge,  1,240  people. 

Thus,  in  His  name,  my  letter  goes  to 
you^  with  the  prayerful  hope  that,  through 
its  simple  outline,  some  one  may  see  the 
encouraging  side  of  the  Tens,  and  realize 
how  surely  the  smallest  acts  of  service  in 
that  dear  name  do  have  results  beyond 
one's  imagining. 

Just  in  my  own  Tens,  the  members  in- 
clude men  and  women,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  whose  homes  are  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  Does  not  this 
show  how  adaptive  it  all  is,  and  that  the 
foundation  of  the  Tens  is  the  real  spirit 
of  truth,  which  holds  something  for  every 
one.^ 

At  the  last  Christmas-tide,  my  first  as 
a  Daughter  of  the  King,  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  to  those  enrolled  on  the  list  of  Tens, 
the  grand  Christmas  anthem  must  .sound 
with  a  new  strain,  a  more  personal  mean- 
ing— "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men," 
echoing  so  strongly  in  the  hearts  of  the 
King's  children  that  the  time  will  come 
more  quickly  when  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
shall  be  a  light  "to  all  people." 

Peace  and  good-will  to  men.    Look  up  and  hail 
The  tidings  beautiful !    O  pause  and  hear. 

Ye  sons  of  earth !    The  promise  shall  not  £ail 
Of  love  that  saves,  and  hope  that  knows  no  fear. 

When  this  letter  actually  reaches  you, 
the  March  winds  will  be  here,  with  their 
double  speech  of  winter  days  and  spring- 
time tokens. 

Let  us  open  wide  the  doors  of  these 
hearts  of  ours,  that  the  King  of  glory 
may  come  in,  and  so  we  go  forth,  strong 
to  fulfil  as  well  as  plan,  remembering  St. 
Paul's  message,  *' Whatsoever  ye  do,  in* 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  unto  God  and 
the  Father  by  Him." 

Faithfully  yours,  in  His  name, 

E.  G.  V. 
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HOW    BOYS   AND   GIRLS   CAN    HELP  THEIR   PASTOR. 


BY    J.     W.     BASHFORD,    PH.     D. 


PART     II. 


In  our  last  article,  we  spoke  of  Hand- 
help.  We  are  to  say  a  few  words  to-day 
upon  Head-help  and  Heart-help.  Let  us 
speak  first  of  Head-help.  The  secretary 
of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sends  all  important 
notices  to  four  newspapers,  and  to  over  a 
score  of  churches.  The  copying  and 
mailing  of  these  notices  is  all  done  by  the 
boys  for  the  Association.  I  know  a  min- 
ister who  wishes  to  send  his  Sunday  no- 
tices to  the  newspapers  at  the  latest  mo- 
ment, so  that  he  may  make  such  changes 
as  he  wishes.  Henry  Tuttle  knows  this 
fact.  He  has  learned  the  form  of  an- 
nouncement which  his  pastor  prefers. 
He  calls  upon  the  pastor  at  tea-time,  Fri- 
day, receives  the  notices  verbally  from 
him,  writes  them  out  in  the  appropriate 
form,  and  then  carries  them  to  the  offices 
of  the  daily  papers  which  appear  Satur- 
day morning.  Jonathan  Edwards — what 
a  name !  and  he  is  in  no  way  related  to 
his  celebrated  namesake,  of  whom  you 
will  some  day  read — often  reports,  briefly, 
lectures  and  concerts  at  our  church.  He 
is  thus  helping  the  church,  and  is  getting 
experience  in  writing.  You  remember 
Dickens  began  as  a  reporter  for  a  daily 
paper. 

My  call  book  contains  the  names  of  all 
the  members  of  the  church  alphabetically 
arranged.  It  has  also,  under  the  names 
of  the  streets  upon  which  they  live,  the 
name  of  every  member  of  the  church,  of 
every  Sunday-school  scholar,  and  of  each 
member  of  every  family  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  us.  Before  beginning  my 
afternoon  calls,  I  read  over  all  the  names 
upon  the  street  where  I  expect  to  make 
calls,  so  that  I  am  able  to  ask  Mrs.  A.  or 
Mrs.  B.  about  all  tlieir  family  by  name. 

(I 


The  mothers  are  often  surprised,  and  al- 
ways gratified,  to  hear  me  call  their  chil- 
dren by  name.  When  they  mention  the 
fact,  I  am  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  honesty, 
to  show  my  call-book,  containing  over 
2,500  names,  neatly  written  forme  by  Miss 
Flora,  and  revised  by  her  every  year; 
and  then  some  of  these  mothers  think 
that  she  ought  to  be  called  our  Assistant 
Pastor.  I  think  that  when  she  reaches 
heaven,  she  will  have  a  seat  next  to  the 
Recording  Angel. 

Heart-help.  One  Sunday  morning,  - 
last  winter,  a  hard  snow-storm  began  be- 
fore daylight,  and  continued  during  the 
forenoon.  I  knew  that  few  people  would 
be  present  at  the  morning  service.  But 
what  was  my  surprise  and  delight,  to  see 
in  the  audience  little  Johnnie  L.,  who  had 
come  over  a  mile,  alone,  to  the  service ! 
How  I  racked  my  brain  that  morning  for 
an  exti*a  story,  or  a  good  illustration  for  a 
boy  !  I  think  if  boys  and  girls  knew  how 
much  their  presence  at  the  preaching  ser- 
vice cheers  the  heart  of  their  pastor,  they 
would  go  every  Sunday.  I  know  how 
dr}'  our  sermons  often  are.  But,  if  the 
boys  and  girls  become  a  factor  in  the 
preacher's  audience,  perhaps  he  will 
brighten  the  sermon  by  illustrations. 
Even  a  dry  sermon  will  prove  a  discipline 
to  your  patience  and  your  will  power. 
Besides,  if  boys  and  girls  ever  attain  self- 
mastery,  and  the  mastery  of  life's  tasks, 
they  must  learn  to  do  many  acts  which 
are  not  pleasant  at  the  time.  The  most 
enervating  idea  in  modern  life  is  the  prev- 
alent notion  that  boys  and  girls  are  only 
to  read,  and  study,  and  hear  what  inter- 
ests them.  If  each  of  you  who  read  this 
will  attend  the  preaching  service  every 
72) 
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Sunday,  you  will  be  surprised  at  your 
mental  and  spiritual  growth,  and  you  will 
encourage  your  pastor  as  you  little 
dream. 

The  last,   the   most  difficult,  and  the 
most  helpful  method  of  encouraging  your 
pastor,  is  by  being  a^  well  as  doing ;  by  de- 
veloping character,  as  well  as  performing 
specific  acts  of  kindness.     Last  summer, 
I  met  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow.    He  was  spending  a  few  weeks 
at  the  old  homestead,  and,  with  rare  spir- 
itual  intuitions,  had  recognized  the^«^ 
character  of  a  boy,  whom  we  will  call 
Herbert  Vincent.     He  had  been  first  at- 
tracted by  the  face  of  the  boy  when  he 
met  him  at  the  public  library.     The  next 
time  they  met,  Mr.  Longfellow  spoke  to 
the  lad,  and  was  charmed  with  his  re- 
fined manners.     Herbert's  home  is  a  plain 
one,  and  his  father  is  ill.     But,  when  Mr. 
Longfellow  called  to  see  Herbert,  he  was 
delighted  with  the  fine  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence the  boy  displayed.     Herbert's  man- 
ners and  expression  could  no  more  be  put 
on  for  a  special  occasion  than  blossoms 
could  be  fastened  on  the  apple  trees  by 
the  gardener  in  the  spring.     Herbert  is 
thoughtful  and  loyal  to  his  convictions 
thus  far  in   life,  and  his  manners  are  the 
blossom  of  his  character.     I  was  greatly 
encouraged  when  Mr.  Longfellow  con- 
gratulated me  on  "  my  boys,"  for  Herbert 
had  told  him  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  church  and  of  my  class.     I  was  sur- 
prised and  greatly  pained  to  hear,  the  oth- 
er day,  that  another  of  "my  boys"  is 
using  bad  language,  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  is   not   kind   to   his    mother.     Still 
another  of  my  boys  went  into  the  country 
to  board  last  summer.     The  family  where 
he  boarded   is  not  a  Christian    family. 
Harry  is  only  eight  years  old,  but  a  loyal 
Christian,  and  a  member  of  the  church. 
He  does  not  talk  about  religion  so  much 
as  he  lives  it.     After  Harry's  return,  one 
of  the  &mily  wrote  his  mother  as  follows : 
"  You  may  be  proud  of  Harry.     He  is  a 
▼cry  manly,  conscientious  boy,  and  we 


greatly  enj6yed  having  him  with  us ;  we 
are  sure  he  is  a  Christian."  The  differ- 
ence between  Edwin  and  Harry  is  not 
chiefly  due  to  nature.  Edwin  has  the 
more  pleasant  face,  and  Harry  the  more 
stubborn  will.  But  Harry  is  in  earnest 
about  being  a  Christian.  He  shows  grit 
and  hope  in  his  effort  to  conquer  his  lower 
nature.  God  works  with  such  boys,  and 
Harry  has  learned  the  secret  of  successful 
prayer. 

At  the  first  church  I  ever  served,  I  took 
a  difficult  class  of  boys  in  the  Sunday- 
school.     Several  of  them  have  turned  out 
finely  ;  but  Stanley  encourages  me  greatly. 
He  was  bom  during  the  war,  and  inher- 
ited a   military    taste.     Like    Frederick 
Robertson,  he  wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
went  to  a  military  school.     He  later  com- 
pleted a  college  course,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  nobler  warfare  against  ignorance  and 
vice.     In  the  same   church,    one  of  the 
girls,  Miss  Hattie,  wanted  to  go  to  col- 
lege.    As  there  was  then  no  girls'  Latin 
school  in  Boston,  I  helped  her  to  prepare. 
She,  too,  graduated.    Stranger  still,  Stan- 
ley  and  Hattie  fell  in  love,  and  they  are 
now  happily  married,  just  as  is  related  in 
story-books,  although  this  incident  is  true. 
Both  are  now  exercising  a  large  and  grow- 
ing influence,  in  a  leading  city,  for  the 
highest    mental     and    spiritual    culture. 
Every   pastor    will   tell  you   that  when 
boys  and  girls  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
they  most  help  their  pastors.     Better  still, 
in  this  same  manner  they  most  help  their 
parents,    they   most    help    their    native 
town  and  their  native  land.     Best  of  all, 
in  this  way  the  boys  and  girls  most  help 
to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth.     Phillips  Brooks  once  gave  a  defi- 
nition of  holiness,  which,  I  am  sure,  will 
mean  more  and  more  to  you  as  you  think 
about  it.     I  will  close  by  giving  it  to  you 
as  your  motto :     *'  Holiness  consists  in  de- 
veloping   every    faculty    to    its     highest 
power,   and   devoting  it   to    its    highest 


use. 
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Can  you  thinkof any  better  way  t6 help  the  better;  for  you  will  never  learn  to 
your  pastor  than  by  realizing  this  defini-  serve  God  by  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
tion?     The  sooner  you  begin  this  work,    devil. 


ANNIVERSARY  POEM. 

From  the  spirited  poem  read  at  the  first  reunion  of  the  Ten  Times  One  club  ol 
the  First  Church,  Westfield,  on  the  29th  of  December  last,  we  quote  a  part.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  club  that  sent  to  the  Micronesian  Islanders  the 
•*  Peep  of  Day,"  translated  into  their  own  musical  language.  The  club  had  printed 
and  published  this  at  the  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

'*  Look  up  "  to  the  source  of  kindness. 

To  the  fount  of  strength  and  love, 
*'  Look  up"  to  the  All-sufficient, 

Look  not  downward  but  above. 

"  Look  out"  in  the  world  about  you, 

See  the  sorrow  ever  near ; 
**  Look  out"  with  a  helpful  radiance, 
''  Look  not  in  "  but  outward  here. 

**  Look  ahead  "  to  the  far  future. 

Work  for  glories  sure  to  prove ; 
**  Look  ahead, "  with  earnest  vision, 
*'  Look  not  back  "  but  forward  move. 

"  Lend  a  hand  "  to  those  who  need  it. 

See  the  help  that  men  demand  ; 
**  Lend  a  hand  "  to  bring  them  gladness. 

Be  not  loath  to  '*  lend  a  hand." 

To  the  club  we  gave  our  pledges 

To  be  helpful  all  we  could  ; 
Daily  seek  our  own  improvement. 

Give  our  money  to  do  good. 

We  have  done  something,  learned  a  little  truth  ; 

We  sought  for  it  in  many  different  ways. 

And  to  us  seeking,  it  was  not  denied. 

We  found  the  benefit  of  all  our  work, 

Our  growth  in  mental,  moral  qualities. 

We  found  the  beauty  of  a  lending  hand 

In  helping  one  another  day  by  day ; 

We  found  the  blessedness  of  sending  help 

To  those  whose  homes  were  not  in  Christian  lands. 
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But  all  the  praise  should  be  unto  those  hearts 

Who  worked  and  prayed  for  us  through  many  years, 

Desiring  that  we  might  improve  ourselves, 

Be  noble  men  and  women,  lead  true  lives 

Of  faith  in  God  and  service  to  the  world. 

And  we  do  thank  them,  yet  this  is  best  thanks^ 

The  being  and  the  doing  all  that  we 

Can  be  and  do,  and  so  shall  be  fulfilled 

Their  wish,  their  earnest  hope  for  all  our  club. 

In  the  past  that  we  remember. 

Fun  and  work  that  we  recall, 
Come  glad  thoughts  of  Hiawatha, 

Backward  to  us,  first  of  all. 

Memories  of  the  lovely  spring-time. 

Coming  forth  in  robes  of  green  ; 
Memories  of  sweet  Minnehaha, 

Hiawatha  and  his  queen. 

Memories  of  the  noble  chieftains, 

Sitting  round  the  council  fires  ; 
Of  the  squaws  and  old  Nokomis, 

In  their  beads  and  gay  attire. 

Pleasant  thoughts  of  happy  labor. 

And  the  good  that  through  it  came. 
Crowd  upon  us  looking  backwards. 

Service  given  "  in  His  name." 

Pleasant  thoughts  of  all  the  blessings 

In  the  money  that  we  gave  ; 
Gave  to  teach  the  Bible  story. 

Gave  to  those  we  wished  to  save. 

Passing  on,  we  reached  the  highlands. 

Heard  their  legends  and  their  songs, 
Scottish  tales  of  noble  daring. 

Tales  of  joy  and  woful  wrongs. 

Other  countries  spread  before  us, 

Calling  us  to  seek  their  lands. 
See  their  beauties,  learn  their  wisdom, 

Beckoned  us  with  outstretched  hands. 

So  we  came  to  quaint  old  Holland, 

And  for  weeks  we  travelled  here  ; 
Very  lovingly  we  lingered , 

Pilgrim  soil  to  us  was  dear. 
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Qiiaint  old  towns  with  tragic  stories, 
In  the  days  of  siege  and  war, 

Standing  firm  for  their  religion, 
Firm  for  freedom  and  for  law. 

Florence,  home  of  art  and  beauty, 
Home  of  the  avenging  priest ; 

Here  we  spent  a  happy  season, 
For  a  time  our  rovings  ceased. 

But  at  last  we  turned  toward  Venice, 

To  the  city  by  the  sea, 
Added  to  our  stores  of  knowledge. 

Came  back  wise  as  we  could  be. 

Coming  back,  we  told  our  neighbors. 
In  the  church  one  Friday  night. 

What  we  saw  and  our  adventures, 
On  their  darkness  throwing  light. 

So  we  always  made  our  journeys 
For  ourselves  and  others,  too  ; 

Planned  some  pleasure  for  our  elders 
In  all  we  might  see  or  do. 

Looking  back  on  all  the  meetings, 
On  our  study  and  our  fun, 

'Twere  far  easier  to  remember 
What  it  is  we  have  not  done. 

Grave  conundrums,  puzzling  questions. 
Prophecies  of  future  days — 

All  should  be  of  honor  worthy. 

Some  should  win  both  fame  and  praise. 

Not  yet  the  years  have  brought  to  us 
These  gi'and  prophetic  warnings, 

But  we  are  young,  and  we  can  wait 
The  future  glorious  dawnings. 

Though  it  be  pleasant,  brief  should  be  for  us 

The  looking  back,  the  glancing  at  the  past ; 

Our  purpose  and  our  aims  reach  forth  so  high, 

Though,  in  the  past,  we  have  not  done  our  best ; 

Yet,  looking  forward  to  a  better  time 

And  better  service,  let  us  strive  anew. 

With  love  and  trust  and  hope  and  earnestness, 

To  *'  lend  a  hand  "  to  old  and  to  the  young. 

To  those  in  sorrow,  those  whose  hearts  are  glad- 
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For  all  are  helped  by  human  sympathy — 

To  make  our  lives  a  ministry  of  love. 

An  anthem  of  sweet  praises  to  our  King. 

No  discords  marring  perfect  harmony 

Of  thought  or  action,  as  we  tune  our  hearts 

Accordant  with  the  Lord  of  ministry. 

To  *'  lend  our  hands  "  to  make  a  happy  world 

Of  peace,  of  love,  of  perfect  purity. 

To  *'  lend  our  hands"  t6  add  to  that  great  throng 

Who  enter  joyously  the  heavenly  gates, 

Redeemed  and  crowned  with  perfect  righteousness. 

To  be  an  inspiration,  and  an  aid 

To  those  who,  coming  after, Jshall  have  learned 

By  our  example  what  our  lives  have  taught ; 

The  blessedness  of  service  to  the  world. 

A  purpose  grand  is  this,  a  wish  sublime ; 

Thus  only  shall  we  lead  a  noble  life, 

Only  thus  be  great,  by  humbly  doing 

Each  thing  that  comes  the  nearest  to  our  hands, 

Uplooking  to  the  source  of  all  our  strength, 

And  outward  for  the  good  we  may  do  here, 

Kni^  forward  \.o  the  time  of  blessedness. 

Till  *'  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  "  increase  its  band, 

And  hundreds,  thousands,  millions  join  our  ranks. 

Uniting  in  this  glorious'work  of  love. 

Of  bearing  joy  to  all  the  sons  of  earth. 

So  shall  all  pain  and  darkness  disappear, 

And  light  and  gladness  everywhere  hold  sway  ; 

So  shall  the  world  reecho  with  the  sound. 

The  universal  song  of  praise  to  God. 


Thk  death  of  Miss  Jane  Otis,  an  estima-  The  Conseil  G^n^ral  de  la  Seine,  which 

ble  and  lovely  lady  of  Boston,  will  be  an  is  composed  of  the  Municipal  Councilors 

event  of  interest  to  many  of  the   older  of  Paris  and  of  a  certain  number  of  repre- 

members  of  the  Wadsworth  clubs.     For  sentatives  for  the  outskirts,  have  at  one 

she  may  properly  be  spoken   of  in    the  of  their  last  meetings  voted  a  sum  of  JC320 

language  of  Ten  Times  One  as  one  of  for  the  holiday  travelling  of  the  children 

the   original   ten.     She  was  the  young-  belonging  to  the  outskirts  of  Paris.     It 

est  sister  of  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Frederic  has  been  decided  that  the  children  old 

W.  Greenleaf,  the  young  man  whose  life  enough  to  derive  an  intellectual  benefit 

suggested  the   "Harry  Wadsworth,'*  in  from  such  travelling  would  be  sent,  under 

memory    of  whom    so    many   clubs   of  theguidanceof  their  school-masters,  or  of 

young   people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  other  competent  persons,  either  to  Switz- 

are  named.     For  many  years  she  was  a  erland  or  to  some  other  places.     For  the 

member  of  his  family,  loving  and  loved;  youngest,  preparations  will  be  made  for 

and  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  in  their  accommodation  in  the  country  or  on 


Savannah,  Georgia,  as  well  as  in  Boston,    the  seaside. 
she  will  be  tenderly  remembered. 
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ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 


The  results  of  last  year's  operations,  on 
the   part  of   the    Charity    Organization 
Society   in   New   York,  have  now  been 
tabulated   at  the  Central   office   in    that 
city  and  we  are  able  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  more  important  points  in  the  year's 
history.     The   most   general    and    novel 
undertaking  embraces  all  the  Organiza- 
tion  Societies   and  Associated  Charities 
formed  on  the  same  model  in  the  United 
States.     These   now  number  upwards  of 
sixty-five,    distributed     over   centers    of 
population   aggregating  7,800,000  souls, 
or  about  one-eighth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  and  penetrating  twenty- 
one  states.     Vermont,  N«w  Hampshire, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  with  the    Pacific 
states,  are  the  only  northern  ones  desti- 
tute of  such  organizations,  while  of  the 
old  southern  states  they  are  found  only 
in  Delaware.  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  Louisiana.     But  as  the  social 
problems  of  pauperism  and  disrated  people 
are  much  less  complicated  and  formidable 
in  agricultural  communities,  it  will  be  seen 
that   all    important  centers  for  attacking 
them    in    their   intrenchments   are    now 
prett}^  well   occupied.     At  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities,  held  last  July  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  Charity  Organi- 
zationists   took  the   opportunity  to   con- 
struct themselves  into  a  section  and  hold 
continuous  sessions  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  enlargement  of  their  special  work. 

It  was  there  agreed  to  consolidate  all 
these  affiliated  societies  into  one  great 
national  system,  so  that  uniform  methods 
of  reporting  the  work  done  might  be 
pursued  in  them  all,  and  a  basis  laid  for 
those   classifications   of   experience    and 
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methods  out  of  which  the  persistent  laws 
of  social  decadence  and  renovation  are 
elicited.  By  means  of  this  system,  all 
roaming  vagrants  and  impostors  are  to  be 
registered  at  the  office  in  Buflfalo,  and 
for  exchanges  of  imformation  a  tele- 
graphic code  is  to  be  formed.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  course  of  instruction  upon 
the  social  questions  that  confront  the 
church-goer  and  burden  the  tax-payer 
into  the  seminaries  and  higher  schools  Oi 
the  country  was  pressed  forward,  and  an 
example  of  its  success  and  utility  is 
furnished  in  Bufi^alo.  By  these  astute 
measures,  which  are  clearly  but  an  exten- 
sion of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  this  new 
economy,  charity  work  becomes  assimi- 
lated to  the  great  business  exchanges  of 
the  country.  The  time  is  fully  ripe  for 
some  such  national  concert  of  action  and 
the  charitable  interest  is  one  of  immense 
magnitude.  The  cost  to  the  country  ot 
its  dependent  classes,  including  those  in 
correctional  and  penal  institutions,  may 
be  estimated  roundly  as  foll6ws : 

In  1880,  about  60,000  persons  were 
confined  on  judicial  commitments.  The 
cost  of  their  support,  including  interest  on 
plants,  has  been  given  again  and  again 
by  a  competent  penologist  at  $200  per 
head.  Here  is  a  total  of  $12,000,000. 
The  distinctively  charitable  institutions 
of  the  country  which  are  maintained 
from  the  tax  rate,  including  almshouses, 
asylums,  various  classes  of  hospitals,  and 
the  out-door  relief  by  poor  guardians, 
reach  a  more  numerous  class  at  about 
the  same  total  cost,  and  still  again  the 
provisions  made  for  the  unfortunate  and 
dependent  bv  voluntary  contributors  are 
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not  le88  exf>ensive  than  those  ^oi  the  state. 
Here  is  an  administration  of  nearly  fort}' 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  those  people  displaced  by 
misfortune  and  vice,  to  whose  care  the 
public  has  fallen  heir.  How  far  within 
the  mark  this  estimate  is  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  poor-rates  of  En- 
gland and  Wales  have  produced  $35,000- 
000  in  a  single  year  for  a  population  less 
than  25,000,000.  Now  if  at  the  principal 
centers  of  population  the  charitable  public 
will  stand  sentinel,  to  watch  over  the 
beguinings  of  social  decay,  and  in  con- 
certed system  will  make  vagrancy  and 
dissoluteness  harder  while  making  indus- 
try and  honesty  easier,  the  wholesome 
forces  of  society  must  make  rapid  inroad 
upon  its  disruptive  tendencies. 

In  its  local  duty  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  New  York  presents  its  last 
year's  work  in  more  intelligible  form 
than  we  have  heretofore  seen  it.  It  di- 
vides into  three  classes  those  instances  of 
real  or  pretended  necessity  which  come 
under  its  care  ;  one  class  consists  of  those 
whom  it  simply  distributes  among  the  va- 
rious institutions  and  relief  agencies  of 
the  city,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
each  case  ;  a  second  class  comprises  those 
dej>endents  who  are  already  in  charge  of 
private  individuals,  or  of  benevolent  asso- 
ciations, but  who  present  such  aspects  of 
obscurity,  doubt,  or  difficulty,  that  their 
benefactors  desire  investigation,  counsel, 
or  additional  resources  concerning  them. 
These  are  known  as  consultative  cases, 
and  fall  under  the  society's  pledge  to  co- 
operate with  all  almoners  of  relief  who 
apply  tr  them  ;  the  third  class  is  made  up 
of  those  for  whose  guardianship,  up  to  the 
point  of  removal  from  the  pauper  list,  the 
society  makes  itself  exclusively  responsi- 
ble. They  arise  chiefly  in  the  work  of 
the  subordinate  district  committees,  whose 
nine  local  organizations  cover  all  the  city 
from  Houston  street  to  West  59th  and 
East  79th  streets.  From  these  three 
sources,  there  came  under  the  operations 


of  the  society  last  year  13,153  cases,  very 
nearly  equally  divided  among  the  groups 
named. 

One  of  the  criterions  by  which  this  so- 
ciety asks  to  be  tested  is  the  unusual  one 
of  the  proportion  of  its  cases  which  it 
permanently  removes  from  the  roll  of  de- 
pendence on  general  charity.  Objections 
have  been  made  that  the  claims  of  success 
in  thi..  direction  are  too  sanguine ;  that, 
from  th  nature  of  the  case,  the  perma- 
nency of  rectified  conditions  could  not  be 
established,  and  that  it  is  probable  that 
many  families,  graduated  from  the  pau- 
perism of  one  locality,  lapse  into  it  again 
in  other  places,  or  under  assumed  names. 
The  society  has  claimed  to  remove,  an- 
nually, from  reliance  upon  vicarious  aid 
to  reliance  upon  their  own  natural  re- 
sources about  25  per  cent  of  the  cases 
under  its  direct  management,  which  pro- 
portion comprises  2,122  families  in  the 
last  two  years.  This  record  it  subjected 
to  a  careful  scrutiny  last  summer.  The 
result  was  that  20  per  cent  of  these  re- 
habilitated families  were  known  to  con- 
tinue their  self-maintenance,  45  per  cent 
had  disappeared  from  view  and  from  local 
charity  lists,  3  per  cent  remained  in  the 
situations  where  they  had  been  placed, 
9  per  cent  had  died,  or  the  families  had 
dispersed,  and  less  than  one-fourth  had 
returned  for  further  assistance.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  fair  to  concede  that  one-half  of 
the  families  who  have  once  been  raised  to 
self-support  remain  upon  their  feet  per- 
manently ;  in  which  event  500  of  them 
have  been  placed  in  that  position  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years.  This  transfer  from 
the  debit  to  the  credit  side  of  the  social 
profit  and  loss  account  is  estimated  to 
make  an  annual  difference  of  $400  for 
each  family,  or  a  total  to  the  community 
of  $200,000  a  year. 

Another  feature  of  the  society's  work  is 
emerging  into  increased  importance.  It 
becomes  to  contributors  of  money  for  be- 
nevolent purposes,  to  churches,  and  to 
reputable  relief  associations,  what  a  good 
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commercial  agency  is  to  business  houses. 
There  are  two  phases  of  this  kind  of  en- 
terprise ;  one  is  the  well-known  repression 
of  mendicants,  the  other  is  the  less-known 
detection  of  dissembling  schemes  of  char- 
ity. There  are  scores  of  such  pretences 
arising  in  New  York  every  year.  There 
are  collectors  of  alms  for  distribution 
among  their  own  clientage ;  there  are  im- 
postors in  the  dress  of  priests  and  of  sis- 
ters of  charity  ;  there  are  associations  for 
junketing  disguised  as  beneficial  socie- 
ties ;  there  are  schemes  of  philanthropy  set 
on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  their  promoters. 
Against  all  these  impostures  the  Organi- 
zation Society  stands  ready  to  protect  its 
members,  and,  in  flagrant  cases,  to  defend 
the  public  through  the  daily  press. 
While  thus  repressing  these  worthless 
agents,  the  society  also  endorses  honest 
almoners  of  trust  funds,  and  discloses  their 
especial  merits  and  facilities,  confirming 
the  confidence  of  their  friends  in  them. 
Like  a  good  mercantile  agency,  it  upholds 


the  credit  of  sound  operators  and  curtails 
the  credit  of  the  moral  bankrupts. 

The  registries  of  the  societ}'  now  em- 
brace 130,000  reports  concerning  mendi- 
cants, and  these  represent  88,000  families. 
They  also  record  the  character  of  24,000 
buildings  where  beggars  and  licentious 
livers  congregate.  It  would  seem  as  it 
this  vast  mass  of  information  must  cover 
about  all  the  social  dilapidation  of  the 
city.  The  bulk  of  it  is  here  brought  to 
light,  that  all  almoners  of  trust  moneys 
and  all  benevolent  individuals  may  assure 
themselves  in  any  particular  case  whether 
their  intervention  will  succor  genuine 
misery,  or  encourage  dissolute  and  men- 
dacious lives. 

Records  like  this  persuade  us  that  this 
recent  movement  in  charitable  economy 
has  come,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  stay  ; 
for  it  is  only  since  it  began  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  handled  with  so  much  thor- 
oughness, system,  and  determination  to 
get  upon  the  right  track.  D.  O.  K, 


REPORTS  OF  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston.  AppUton  Street  Chapel.  Third  Annual  Re- 
port. Treasurer,  Arthur  S.  Knight.  This  society 
endeavors  to  himish  religious  and  moral  instruction 
to  those  persons  not  connected  with  other  churches. 
Current  receipts,  $1,393.71 ;  expenses,  $i.ao3.9a 

Boston.  Benevolent  Fraternity  0/  Churches,  Fifty- 
second  Annual  Report,  1886.  President,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton;  Secretary,  John  Capen;  Treasurer,  G.  H. 
Norcross.  Ministry-at-Iarge,  for  visiting  and  com- 
forting the  poor.  Current  expenses.  $14.61946;  re- 
ceipts, $14,036.30. 

Boston.  Church  Home  for  Orphans  and  Destitute 
Children,  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  Presto 
dent.  Right  Rev.  B.  H.  Paddock.  D.  D.;  Treasurer, 
George  H.  Richards.  An  Episcopalian  Home  for 
Orphans  and  Destitute  Children.  Current  receipts. 
$10,543.97;  expenses.  $10.50343. 

Boston.  Children's  Aid  Society,  Twenty-second  An- 
nual Report.  President,  George  S.  Hale;  Clerk, 
Horace  D.  Chapin.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to 
surround  children  with  good  influences  in  a  home, 
and  teach  them  to  be  self-supporting.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $7,13746;  expenses,  $7,135.90. 

Boston.  Home  for  Destitute  Catholic  Children.  An- 
nual Statement.  President,  John  B.  O'Brien ;  Secre- 
tary, James  Havey.  This  is  a  home  supported  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  for  destitute  children.  Current 
receipts,  $19,168.75 ;  expenses.  $18,973.43. 


Boston.  Home  for  Aged  Men.  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Report,  President,  D.  Waldo  Salisbury.  Clerk, 
David  H.  Coolidge.  This  Society  furnishes  a  per- 
manent home  to  elderly  men,  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  ten  years  resident  in  Boston.  Current 
receipts.  $59.77540 ;  expenses,  $60,336.79. 

Boston.  Home  for  Aged  Cauples.  Third  Annual  Re- 
port. President,  Elizabeth  A.  Carleton.  M.  D ;  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  L.  B.  Baldwin.  The  object  of  this  insti- 
tution is  to  provide  a  permanent  home  for  aged 
couples  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Current  receipts, 
$8,140.31 ;  expenses.  $6,948.99. 

Boston.  Industrial  Aid  Society,  Fifty-first  Annual 
Report.  President,  Thomas  C.  Amory;  Secretary, 
Erving  Winslow.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  working 
people  by  placing  them  in  the  positions  for  which 
they  are  fitted,  and  to  provide  proper  home  influences 
and  education  for  the  young.  Current  receipts. 
$4,181.33;  current  expenses,  $4,158.76. 

Boston.  Industrial  Temporary  Home.  Second  An- 
nual Report.  Superintendent,  Joseph  J.  Pindell. 
The  Society  furnishes  a  home,  with  its  comforts,  to 
those  worthy,  and  out  of  employment  and  means, 
till  they  shall  obtain  situations.  Current  receipts. 
$38,048x4 ;  expenses,  $39,608.00. 

Boston.  Provident  Association.  Thirty-fifth  Annua] 
Report.  President,  Chas.  R.  Codman;  Secretary, 
Wm.  Hedge.    The  object  is  to  encourage  and  help 
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the  needy  to  become  self-supporting.    Current  re- 
ceipts, $88,59003 :  expenses,  $80,978.06. 

Boston.  Scots"  Charitable  Society,  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  Secretary,  P.  C.  An- 
derson. Current  receipts,  $2,864.12;  expenses, 
«a.995-70. 

Boston,  .a.  yincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  Forty-third 
Annual  Report.  Tr^ojiir^,  Hugh  Carey.  The  Asy- 
lum provides  a  home  for  destitute  orphan  children. 
Current  receipts,  $i9.369jo6;  expenses,  $15,277.88. 

Boston.  Veterans'  Nights  Union  and  Employment 
Buream.  President,  D.  R.  Rerce ;  Secretary,  G.  H. 
Innis.  This  society  aids  worthy  Veteran  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  procuring  suitable  employment,  and 
assists  the  widows  and  children  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion of  past  claims  against  the  government  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered. 

Boston.  WcLshingtonian  Home.  Twenty-eighth  An- 
nual Report,  1886.  President,  Otis  Clapp.  Clerk, 
S.W.  Sargent;  Treasurer,  T.J.  Skinner;  Superin- 
tendent and  Physician,  Dr.  Albert  Day.  For  the 
restoration  of  inebriates  to  their  normal  condition  of 
health  and  sobriety.  Current  expenses,  $12,518.61 ; 
receipts,  $13,086.70. 

BosiX)N.  W  est  End  Nursery  and  Hospital  for  Infants . 
Third  Annual  Report.  President,  Henry  F.  Allen; 
Secretary,  Henry  C.  Haven.  The  object  of  this  So- 
ciety is  the  cure,  alleviation,  or  prevention  of  suffer- 
mg  in  children  under  two  years  of  age,  and  to  teach 
the  mothers  to  properly  care  for  and  feed  them. 
Current  receipts,  $8467.12 ;  exp>enses,  $7417.14. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Children's  Aid  Society.  Twenty- 
first  Annual  Report.  Nov..  1886.  President,  W.  W. 
Wickes ;  Secretary,  E.  B.  Wood ;  Treasurer,  W.  W. 
Rossiter.  To  train  and  teach  children,  and  open  to 
them  greater  possibilities  in  life.  Receipts,  $19405.- 
a8;  current  expenses,  $18,682.68. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union.  Second  Annual  Report.  President, 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  lownsend;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Porter 
Norton.  Its  object  is  to  promote  mutual  co-opera- 
tion and  sympathy  among  women.  Current  receipts, 
11,284.83;  expenses,  $1454.74. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Provident  Association.  Fifth  An- 
nual Report,  1885.  President,  H.  F.  Devol ;  Treas- 
lo-cr,  C.  W.  Whitehead ;  Secretary,  C.  A.  Young.  To 
permanently  benefit,  as  well  as  temporarily  relieve 
the  needv.  Receipts.  $13.028.14 ;  expenses,  $13,616.- 
83. 

Kkniuckv.  State  Institutions.  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky Lunatic  Asylum,  Lexington.  Sixty-first  Annual 
Report,  1885.  l^esident,  W.  L.  Thomas;  Treasurer, 
L.  P.  Easton ;  Secretarj^,  C.  W.  Kimbrough.  Expen- 
*«.  I130.708.75 ;  receipts,  $105,905.75. 

Central  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum,  Anchorage, 
President,  A.  G.  Herr;  Secretary,  W.  C.  Terry; 
Treasurer,  J.  W.  Nichols.  Current  expenses,  $96,- 
'90.72;  receipts,  $97,01542. 

For    Feeble-minded     Children,  Frankfort,     1885. 

President  of  the  Board,  Grant  Green ;  Secretary,  Miss 

**»y  Page;    Treasurer,  A.  W.  Weston.    Receipts, 

I30.3S9A7;  expenses,  $28,925.25. 

For  Deaf  Mutes,  Damnlle,   Sixty-second  Annual 


Report,  1885.  President,].  W.  Proctor;  Secretary^ 
S.  V,  Rowland;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Thomas.  Receipts, 
$29,727.38 ;  expenses,  $29,599.12. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, 1885.  President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Hon. 
W.  F.  Bullock ;  Treasurer,  T.  G.  Barret.  Expenses. 
$18,99142. 

Western  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum,  Hopkinsville, 
1885.  President,  S.  E.  Prices  Secretary,  George 
Poindexter ;  Treasurer,  J.  B.  Trice.  Receipts,  $99,^ 
258.29 ;  expenses,  $73498.6a 

Lawrenck,  Mass.  City  Mission.  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Report.  President,  Gilbert  R.  Hood ;  Secre- 
tary, V.  S.  Longworth.  The  object  of  this  Mission  is 
to  fiimish  spiritual  and  temporal  relief  to  the  poor 
and  degraded.  Current  receipts,  $1.613.20 ;  expenses, 
$1332.08. 

Louisville.  Keni-ucky.  House  of  Refuge.  T^^enW^Wt 
Annual  Report,  1885.  President,  D.  P.  Faulds ;  .S^^- 
retary,  W.  P.  McDowell.  Current  expense's,  $25,- 
496/». 

Lowell.  Mass.  Afinistry  at  Large.  Forty-first  An- 
nual Report.  President,  Geo.  F.  Richardson;  Sec- 
retary, Hamilton  Burrage.  The  object  of  this  Mis- 
sion is  to  preach  the  Gospel,  afford  charitable  relief 
and  raise  the  morality  of  the  poor.  Current  expen- 
ses, $2,3524X 

Newark,  N.  J.  Female  Charitable  Society.  Eighty- 
second  Annual  Report.  President,  Mrs.  Matthias 
Price;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Martin  R.  Dennis.  Estab-^ 
lished  in  1803,  "  For  the  relief  of  poor  and  distressed 
persons  in  the  village  of  Newark."  Current  receipts,. 
$8,023.85;  expenses,  $7,569.38. 

Newton.  Rebecca  Pomroy  Home  for  Orphan  Girls^ 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report.  President,  Nathaniel  T. 
Allen ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Sturgis  Potter.  The  direct- 
ors provide  a  home  for  destitute  children  and  or- 
phans, where  they  can  have  training  to  fit  them  to- 
earn  their  own  living.  Current  receipts,  $2,102.16;. 
expenses,  $1,921,01. 

New  York  City.  Charitable  Organixation.  Fourth 
Annual  Report.  President,  Francis  H.  Weeks;  Sec- 
retary,  Jas.  K.  Gracie.  This  organization  endeavors 
to  promote  harmonious  co-operation  between 
churches  and  charitable  agencies  in  investigating 
cases  of  poverty,  judiciously  assisting  the  poor,  and 
repres^ng  pauperism.  Current  receipts,  $21,50646; 
expenses,  $20,265.24. 

New  York.  Industrial  Education  Assoc iation.  Sec- 
ond An  nun!  Report,  .\pril,  1886.  President,  General 
A.  S.  Webb;  I'rvasurer,  I.  S.  Bussing;  Secretary^ 
Miss  J.  P.  Caltell.  I'o  promote  industrial  training, 
calculated  to  make  better  men  and  citizens.    Cur- 

,   rent  expenses.  $7,247.64 ;  receipts.  $7,892.90. 

Nk.w  York.  Prison  Association.  President,  Theo- 
dore S.  Dwight ;  Secretary,  W.  M.  F.  Round ;  Treas- 
urer, C.  B.  Gold.  To  improve  the  prison  system^ 
and  the  condition  of  prisoners. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  Society  for  the  Prevention  oj 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  President,  His  Worship,  the 
Mayor  of  Ottawa ;  Treasurer,  V.  R.  E.  Campeau ; 
Secretary,  W.  C.  Baker. 
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Philadelphia.  Children's  Aid  Socuty.  Fourth  An- 
nual Report.  President,  Mrs.  James  C.  Biddle ;  6^^- 
retary.  Miss  Caroline  H.  Pemberton.  This  Society 
provides  for  the  welfare  of  destitute  and  neglected 
children.  Current  receipts,  $9,864.37;  expenses, 
$8,067.69. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Women's  Silk-CuUure  Associa- 
ticn.  Sixth  Annual  Report,  i8d6.  President,  Mrs 
John  Lucas;  Secretary,  Miss  E,  J.  Van  Rennsselaer; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Taylor.  To  establish  and 
encourage  silk-culture  in  the  United  States,  as  a  new 
industry  for  women  and  children  and  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  country.  Current  expenses,  $6,348.39; 
receipts,  $6,588.88. 

PiTTSFlEl.D,  Mass.  House  of  Mercy.  Eleventh  An- 
nual Report.  President,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Plunkelt ;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  James  H.  Hinsdale.  This  Society  sup>- 
ports  a  hospital  and  training-school  for  nurses. 
Current  receipts,  $4,654.69 ;  expenses,  $4,96041. 

Portland.  Ma  INK.     Associated  Charities.    Sixth  An- 


nual Report.  President,  Rev.  Mr.  Hay  den;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  M.  J.  Lilley.  The  Society  tries  to  prevent 
imposture,  and  to  wisely  aid  the  needy. 

Portland.  Fraternity,  President,  T.  C.  Herscy. 
Secretary,  Arthur  S.  Gilson.  Offers  to  the  young 
people  of  Portland  a  place  of  pleasant  resort,  with 
means  of  improvement  and  recreation  at  small  ex- 
pense, with  opportunities  for  charitable  work. 

ROXBURY,  Mass.  St.  Luke's  Home.  Fifteenth  An- 
nual Report.  President,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Paddock  ; 
Secretary,  Francis  C.  Foster.  The  Society  furnishes 
a  home  to  needy  convalescents,  giving  them  every 
necessary  care  and  comfort.  Current  receipts, 
$7402.86 ;  expenses,  $7,697.09. 

San  Francisco,  CaU  Golden  date  Kindergarten 
Association.  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1885.  President, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper;  Secretary,  Miss  Ella  Adams; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Jennie  Fitch.  Total  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  during  the  year,  819.  Current  expenses. 
$9,652.00;  receipts,  $14,016.15. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


The  following  are  the  latest  books  is- 
sued on  subjects  of  interest  to  our  readers  : 

Thoughts  of  a  Life-time.  Essays 
on  the  great  social  and  political  questions 
of  the  day.  Frederick  Averne  White. 
S.  Sonnenschein,  Lowry  &  Co.,  London. 

The  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  to  the 
Happiness  of  Life.  Thomas  Gambier 
Parry.     J.  Murray,  London. 

Autobiography  of  Friedrich  Froe- 
BEL.  Translated  and  annotated  by  Emilie 
Michaelis  and  H.  Keatley  Moore.  S. 
Sonnenschein,  Lowry  &  Co.,  London. 

National  Women's  Temperance 
Union.  Minutes  of  the  National  Wom- 
en's Temperance  Union  at  the  1 2th  an- 
nual meeting  in  Philadelphia.  Addresses, 
Reports  and  Constitutions.  Martin  & 
Niper,  Brooklyn. 


Out -door  Papers.  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson.  Lee  and  Shepard, 
Boston. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Char- 
acter. Furneaux  Jordan.  K.  Paul, 
French  &  Co.,  London. 

Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science, 
Political  Economy  and  of  the  Poi.it-* 
icAL  History  of  the  United  States. 
John  J.  Lalor,  editor.  Rand,  McNal- 
ly  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Story  of  Manual  Labor  in 
All  Lands  and  Ages.  John  Cameron 
Simonds  and  John  T.  MacEnnis.  R. 
S.  Peale  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hygienic  Institutes.  The  utility 
of  their  work  of  investigation  and  the 
need  of  it  in  this  country.  George  Adams 
Smyth.     Published  at  Hartford. 


CHRISTMAS   LETTER  MISSION. 

'J'liK  ladies  of  this   mission   have  pre-  Letter    Mission"    are    very 

pared   more  than   fifty    letters,   suited  to  swer     questions    and    give 

many  varieties  of  cases,  and   printed  in  about   this   work.     Address, 

English,  French,   Spanish,  Italian,  Ger-  Bussing,  No.   4  East  Twelfth 

m.'m,  Dutch,  Swedish  and  Chinese.     A  York  city,  or  Miss  H.   M. 

letter,  with  envelope  and  a  Christmas  card,  town,  Long    Island,   N.  Y. 

is  sent  to  any  who  desires  it,  for  four  cents,  stamps,  and  lend  a  hand  in 

The  ladies  spoken  of  in  the  article  *' Easter  mission  work. 


glad  to  an- 
information 
Miss  Mary 
street,  New 
Cox,  New- 
,  enclosing 
this  loving 
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EMERSON 

Piano- Fortes, 


Established  in  1849. 


Nearly  Forty  Tears  Trial  of  these 

well-known  and  popular  instruments  has 
earned  for  them  the  reputation  of  being 


the 


BEST  PIANO, 


>xxA.'l3le  Jb"x  loe. 


IN   THE    COUNTRY. 

More  tliaxi  48,0O0 

Have  been  made,  and  all  now  in  use  in 
in  all  parts  of  the 

Uaitad  StatM,  Caaada,  M ezloo,  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

mEBS01iml~C0HFM, 

WarBrooss,  U6a  Trenont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IHablaV.  Espanol? 
Parlez-VousFrancais? 
SprechenSiaDeutsch? 
Parlateltaliano? 

you  can,  at  your  own  home,  by 
DB.    RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL'S 

lEISTERSCHAFT  SYSTEM, 

Learn  to  8peak  fluently  cither  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  or  German.  For  the  nominal  price  of  $5.00 
for  each  lannruage. 

All  HubHcribers— $.'(.00  for  each  languatpe— become 
artnally  pupllfl  of  Dr.  Rosenthal,  who  corrects  all 
exercises,  and  correspondn  with  them  in  reicard  to 
any  difflcuHies  which  may  o<*cur. 
Specimen  Copy^  Spanish,  French,  German  or  Ital- 
ian, S5  Cents. 

Says  The  Xation,  Sew  York  .—"This  is  without 
donbt  the  l>e8t  system  ever  devised  for  learning  to 
«pcak  a  foreign  language  in  a  short  time." 

Send  $.5.00  for  full  subscription,  with  privilege  of 

having  all  your  exercises  corrected  and  questions 

answered. 

llfWhen  correHpondfiiK,  pleuHe  iu*»ntiou  where  you  kew 
toto  sdvertlsenient. 

lEISTERSCHAPT  PPDBLISHIHG  CO., 

S.  W.  S.  lACESOl,  Treasurer, 

Herald    Building,  BOSTON,    MASS. 


The  FLYNT  WAIST  or  TRUE  CORSET. 


Pat.  Jan.  6, 1874 :  Pat.  Feb.  15, 1876. 


c>  £  .» 

'C  to  -^ 

£  a  o 

S  ^< 

U  JO 


o  SB- 

2  o  a. 

o  '^  s 

-  5  2 


No.  1  represents  a  high-nec^ked  garment.  No.  2,  a 
low-neckiMl  one,  vrhlch  admits  of  being  high  in  the 
back,  and  low  front.  No.  8  is  to  Illustrate  our  mode 
of  acyusting  the  **  Flynt  Hose  Support  '•  esch  side 
of  the  hip,  also,  the  most  correct  way  to  apply  the 
waist-bands   for   the   drawei-s,  under*  and  outside 

Eetticoats  an<l  dress  skirt.  No.  4  shows  the  Flynt 
ixtenslon  and  Nui*sing  Waist,  appreciated  by 
mothers.  No.  .'»,  the  .Misses'  Waist,  with  Hose  Sup- 
ports attached.  No.  6,  how  w«  dress  very  little 
IMJople.  No.  7  illustrates  how  the  warp  threads  of 
the  fabric  ctohh  ot  right  angles  in  the  back.  Insuring 
ill  et^ery  irai^it  TIIK    most    srccKSSFiii.    shoulder- 

BRACK  KVEIt  CONSTRUCTED. 

A  ftiU  assortment  can  at  all  times  be  foimd  readv 
made  of  the  best  materials,  which  are  invariablv 
Shrunk  I)efore  cut,  that  Jire  warranted  to  tit  as  well 
as  ordered  work,  varying  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $8.00 
each.  tEf  Our  ••  Manual "  :  4«  pages  of  reading 
matter,  the  subject  of  Hygieni*-.  Modes  of  Under- 
dressing,  mailed  free  to  any  physician  or  latly. 
MRS.O.  P.  FLYNT,  319  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

Cabinet  Organs. 


The    most    beaatlfni    and    perfect    Instmnient 
for    the    home. 

SPECIAL    BTTLES    FOR 

Chnrohes,    Cliapels«    Halls    and    I«odses« 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  0R6AN  CO., 

1997  and  1299  Washln^rton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
49*Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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PUBLISHER'S     DEPARTMENT. 


Casks  for  Binding  Vol.  L — Antique, 
part  leather,  sent  post-paid,  6oc. ;  old  gold, 
cloth,  sent  post-paid,  35c. 

Back  numbers  may  be  sent  to  us,  and 
we  will  bind  and  forward  at  the  following 
rates: 

Antique,    one-half   leather  .    .    .    .  $1.25 
Old  gold,  cloth 1. 00 

Missing  Numbers,  for  binding,  fur- 
nished at  17  cts. 

Bound  Volumes,  1886. — Bound  vol- 
umes of  Lend  a  Hand  magazine,  old 
gold,  cloth,  sent  by  express  or  post-paid, 
$3.00;  antique,  part  leather,  $3.25. 

Subscriptions. 

During  this  month  we  shall  send  out 
bills  due  for  subscriptions.  If  subscribers 
happen  to  get  a  bill  when  they  have  made 
payment,  please  so  inform  us.  In  paying 
bills  send  money  orders,  bank  checks,  or 
cashier's  check.  Make  these  payable  to 
John  Stilman  Smith,  Treasurer  ot 
Lend  a  Hand  Publishing  Company. 
Money  so  sent  is  at  our  risk. 
Clubs,  and  Persons  about  Starting 
Clubs, 

Any  club  of  Lend  a  Hand,  or  Wads- 
worth,  or  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,  or 
Look-up  Legion,  shall  have  five  copies  of 
Lend  a  Hand  one  year  for  $8.00,  or 
ten  copies  for  $15.00;  and,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  can  give  one  of  the  prints  oflered 
above.  To  make  sure  of  the  above  ofter 
parties  must  claim  the  privilege  when 
sending  the  order. 

Premiums  to  Clubs. 
To  every  old  subscriber  to  Lend  a 
Hand,  who,  in  renewing  his  subscription, 
sends  us  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber, 
inclosing  four  dollars,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  send  a  copy  of  Millais's  "Angeles," 
or  Hoffman's  "  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  or 
the  new  portrait  of  Miss  Frances  A.  Wil- 
lard.  When  ordering,  state  distinctly 
whether  old  or  new  subscribers. 


If  any  old  subscriber,  in  renewing  his 
subscription,  will  send  us  the  names  of 
two  new  subscribers  and  inclose  six  dol- 
lars, we  will  send  all  of  the  prints  offered. 

Engravings. 

The  new  prints  of  "  Christ  in  the  Tem- 
ple," and  the  ''Angeles,"  which  we  of- 
fer to  our  subscribers,  have  been  received 
with  great  satisfaction. 

Miss  Willard  was  so  kind  as  to  sit  for 
a  new  portrait,  which  has  been  repro- 
duced at  our  order  exclusively,  and  given 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  applied,  for  it. 
We  have  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  these 
pictures.  We  ofler  them  for  sale,  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  them,  at  the  very  low  price  of 
seventy -five  cents  each. 


The  Scientific  American^  published 
by  the  great  patent  agency  firm  of  Munn 
&  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  most  practically 
useful  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  it  occupies  a  field  distinct- 
ively its  own.  Not  alone  for  the  machin- 
ist, manufacturer,  or  scientist,  but  it  is  a 
journal  for  popular  perusal  and  study. 
It  is  the  standard  authority  on  scientific 
and  mechanical  subjects.  It  is  placed  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  subscription,  $3  per 
annum,  which  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  at 
the  ofllice  of  this  paper. 


In  ordering  magazine  stopped,  give 
name  to  whom  it  is  sent,  together  with 
town  or  city,  street  and  number,  and 
state.  In  writing  to  have  magazine 
changed,  give  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new  one.  We  have  many  words  of  com- 
mendation to  say  for  those  who  have  so 
generously  confided  in  us  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium,  but  are  obliged  to  defer  until 
next  month. 
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/111  tbirjgs;  young. 

^x)d  f(x\r,  2yvd  sWfft 
Cbnjf  t^^e/lSTeR'MORN- 


OUR  KASTKIl  PAC'KAGKS  are  now  ro:i.ly.  W'p  a^Mirf  custotu- 
or-that  tlic  hi-li  stiindar.l  of  our c;inl>  is  in. nc  than  nialiitaiiicl  Uiis  \ear. 
\\\-  m\\  ise  early  onkrs,  as  many  avjU  ciitalniy  <i<  si.e  to  rc-<»i<l<  r. 

No-  1.— For  50  CViitM  nntl  4  4'eiif  k  for  I*o»tair<s  17  Pranar*», 
llild4'ftlM>iMi4»r  A  Faulkner.  an<l  other  liiu-  Ka^tcrranls,  together 
\\\\\x  II  Doubli!  t'riinj.tl   i'nvd  ami  a  hundaotiH-   HirltHhnj    Card. 

X«.  2.— For  50  C'ontM  aiKl  4  4'oiitM  lor  I'oNtatire.  lOlary^p  ati«l 
flmr  Taivi?,  from  the  ah<»\  c  jxihlivhiTs.  witli  a  Fo/iNik/  Card',  aI^o  h  Card 
iipinin-i  I'li/ornto/a  Cr,,k-  Cross,  hv  I..  I'raii^' \-  Co.  " 

\*t.  a.-  For  81. OO  and  O  €ViitN  lor  FoMta^TO.  n  clioicr  «iolectioii 
(.1"  25  /ir'Udifii/  r,trd.<  or  \'K\s^,'s.  U\iA)i>\\\.\y\rM  \-  Iai  lknkk.  etc., 
iiicu'liii-  a  .so,/r</(//-  lU'olJ.t.  cmJU,;,!  •'.si//7'//(«//'y/Ks"  (retail  price  as 
rent-),  and  a  Jhnul- r.iint,  <f  c.,,,i, 

X€».  4.  -For  Hl.OO  and  S  CViiIm  for  PoAtajsc.  a  solerthm  of  lO 
ufoiir  h<r<if^t  oinl  fni.st  r^/v/.-;.  fo^ellifr  willi  an  /^'isf.-r  /;<>.o/7.  ^  aud  an 
J.'tf'tcr  Clurrd)  drd  rut  ouf   hi  form  of  an  Af/tTs  h<unl  irif/t  irimjf. 

Xo.  5.  — For  ^1. 00  and  10  IviitN  for  l>Of»tatr4S  lO  l>ouhle 
Friiiiced  C'ardi*  (ii<»t  f(»!ile<l),  each  In  u  separate  envelojie,  together 
with  a  Fine  Matin  Card. 

\o.  <».— For  25  €>ntH  and  2  C'ontM  for  l*o»taffc,  10  Prangr"*, 
Tnck'Ji,  Wurd**.  and  other  h(;iullful  canls. 

x\o.  7.--For  »1.00  and4€VnfH  for  PoHtasr*'.  O  larpo  and 
beautiful  Matin  C'ardM*  \«ltk  Ufilt  ediref  auii  a  Mne  I'rhi^ed  Curd 
bv  L.  rninir. 

No.  ^». —For  ^1.00  and  >9  C'entH  for  Po^tagr***  4  beautiful 
Folding-  C'ardH.  and  4  .Souvenir  Faster  UooUm.  with  a))pro- 
priate  ^ellM;ti4)n.s  from  best  aulh<irs;  relaii  price,  '2.'»  and  ."u  cents  each 
BlKTlii>AV  PA«'K1:T.  For  30  Cent»,  17  Flue  Cards  of 
Prnns^M  or  Tuek*«. 

Mr^DAV-MCIiOOJL  PACKET.    For  50  Centu,  20  Cards,  of 
mareuM  Wartl'M.  Pranir''M,  part  Kattt^rr  Cards. 

TO  AG'KNT.S  AND    DEALKKS. 


STA.nrS  OR  POSTAL  NOTES  RECEFV^EO. 
lland-Palnted  CardH.  Pearl  Cards,  and  Cards 
Carved  in  Cork,  and  othir  novelties  at  lO,  15,  25,  50. 
75  I'^^niH.  and  8I.OO  each  for  Chrisimas,  IMrthd.iy,  or 
Aiiiiiv<r-ary.  w  iiieli  wP;  Ml  selected  with  care  for  diilL-reut 
ta>te^  aii'l  ai/o-,  a'^ -p<  ••i(i<-d. 

TO    TEACHERS    ONLY. 

50  nareuM  1%'ard's,  Praner's.  an>i  other  iK-autifnl 
r-uT<\^.  IV.  t\voa!ik<\  for  81.00  and  Weents  f<'r  l'os(;i-e.  licl- 
('■ra-orfni.M'i^  (»2.00  and  lO  cents  tor  To.Kta-e.  A  ver\ 
cli..iin>  schvti-m.  ri.)  two  alike,  ^S.UO  and  20  cents  for  l*o?-t- 
aL'e  and  lie^i^t-t'fin;;. 

I  OWEST  PRICES   IN    THE   UNITED  STATES. 

PAPER  B  V  THE  POCNO.  —  We  are  the  New  Kn^lnnd  A:-'ent^  for  llie  ilurlbui  Paper  Co.  Cesfabll-^ho*!  In  \s->2) 
and  Hiantifacturi  rs  of  tlie  Beaeon  lilll  JLInen  Paper  (no  b'tter  or  moiu  <>:,':rani  i)aper  can  be  made);  hcllinir  dinct 
fpiii  nil.:  to  thf  <-onsnmer.  we  are  able  aiw;iy>  to  ^\\c  lowest  pos>il»le  pricrs.  Samjde  sIkm.Is  of  p^jier  ami  envelopes,  v,\[l\ 
prlr-f^:,  and  iiumr.t-r  <tf  vhct-i  to  a  pom.d,  seut'ou  receii»l  of  15  ceuls,  and  spechil  i)rices  to  thobc  taking  orders  for  Ihuse 
piijier^  witli  iiur  card  j)ackets. 

H.  H.  CARTER  &KARRICE,  3  Beacon  St.,  BOIStOll,  Im.,  Paper  Merchants  and  Manufacturers. 


Or  ANY  €>NE  oiNlerlnjc  <*5.00  worth  and  40  ceiilsi 

for  I'o>t:iure  and  I^';;l^tel  in-,  (d  tin-  alx.ve  iiackets  at  onM 
time,  :i  ?i|.0<)  Paeket,  t..L'<tn.T  withaPearl  Curtl.  or  a 
€':ird  Carved  In  <'ork.  nill  i>e  sent  tree,  and  is  the 
sm.-.IIe-t  card  in  .-jny  of  iln-e  pa<-kii;:es  will  sel!  rea<li!y  for 
tlve  or  ten  cent-4  each,  a  Itandsoiue  profit  eau  be 
realized. 

Every    pnrlft  niU    be.    sciit  in  p^istcboard    Profcctor*   and 
lifuvy  t-nvthpt;  trrappcrs,  for  safe  (j'anshu'^sion. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


The   best  prnoticsl   EnclUh  Dictionary  cx- 

'      -      "  lAricriy  Kt-Mew,  LoaUoQ. 


With  or  without  Patent  Index. 


it  hf\<  .li>*V)  rnorn  Words  than  nny  other  Ain. 
I'l't  V.  an.j  ti'^nrly  3  timop  tlio  nnrnherof  Kii- 
^ravjr.K'*,    **  It  i^*  an  €;vor-prf'sent  and  reliable 
&  liooJ-mastor  to  the  wJiolo  family." 
WeUter  i-*  Standard 

reeonitnended  by  the  State  Sup 


The  latest  issue  of  this  work  comprises 

A  DICTIONARY 

containing  118,000  Wonls,  andSixx)  Engravings, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

25,000  TitlciJ,  with  pronunciation,  &c.,  (Just  added)  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons;  also  vari«)U3  Tables, 

ALL  IN  ONE   BOOK. 

Authority  in  tho  Government  Printing  Ollice  and  with  tho  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  im 
jv  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  Slates,  and  by  tiie  leading  College  Presidents. 
P'ubUshed  by  G.  &  C.  M£KRIAM  &  CO.,  Spriugticld,  Mass. 


^rtist  Pljotograpljer, 

493  Washington  St.,  cor.  Temple  PL, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


YOU    ARE   INVITED  TO   CALL  AND    E:KAM1NK 


OIR 


Superb  JLssortnxent  of  Fh.otograph.ic  Specialties. 

No  Poor  Work  isgued  from  this   Studio  «t  Any  Price. 
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Whoever  really  wishes  to  understand  the  relations  of  workmen  in  this  commu* 
nity  ought  to  aaake  himself  acquainted  with  the  work  of  any  large  employment  bureau. 

By  Eraploymemt  Bureau,  we  do  not  mean  the  ordinary  intelligence  office  of  the 
cities,  which  undertakes  simply  to  provide  for  domestic  service,  and  a  few  similar  de- 
tails, not  very  important  in  themselves.  We  mean,  rather,  the  large  offices,  such 
as  exist  at  Castle  Garden,  in  New  York,  or  at  Chardon  street,  in  Boston,  to  which 
there  come,  in  a  year,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  men  and  women,  who  seek  oc- 
cupation in  almost  every  line  of  human  industry. 

The  Industrial  Aid  Society,  for  instance,  in  Boston,  would  be  able,  at  any  moment, 
to  provide  an  accomplished  clerk  or  book-keeper,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  send,  at 
very  short  notice,  a  hundred  wood-choppers  into  the  back-woods  of  Maine. 

It  is  by  instant  intercourse  with  the  machinery  of  such  an  office  that  one  under- 
stands what  is  the  demand  for  labor,  and  what  is  the  demand  for  work.  We  distin- 
guish these  two  words  as  they  are  distinguished  in  the  Bible,  and  as  we  wish  they 
might  be  distinguished  in  all  the  modern  discussions  of  what  is  called  the  labor  prob- 
lem. Labor  should  be  regarded,  always,  as  the  drudgery  of  unintelligent  persons* 
Work,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  spirit  over  matter, 
in  which  the  intellect  or  moral  power  of  a  man  controls  the  muscles,  and  gives  suc- 
cess to  their  endeavor.  Wfe  may  say,  in  passing,  that  it  is  to  a  carelessness  in  regard 
to  the  distinction  between  labor  and  work,  properly  called,  that  half  the  difficulties 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  are  due. 

Any  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  work  of  one  of  these  offices  in  large  cities 
knows  that  there  is  a  considerable  supply  of  unskilled  labor  constantly  presenting 
itself,  and  that  the  first  business  of  society  in  such  a  matter  is  to  see  that  this  un- 
skilled labor  is  properly  taught,  or  trained,  to  take  hold  of  something  better  than  it 
can  do  at  once.  There  are  certain  lines  of  work  which  can  be  taken  up  with  almost 
no  previous  preparation.  These  lines,  in  a  well-ordered  society,  are  kept  open  for 
the  comparatively  few  persons  who  are  fit  for  them  and  for  nothing  else.  But,  in  any 
w^ell-ordered  society,  such  arrangements  are  made  that  he  who  enters  upon  one  of 
these  lines  of  labor  passes  through  it  into  a  higher  grade.  In  other  words,  a  system 
of  promotion  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  sensible  or  intelligent  social  order,  and  no  so- 
cial order  works  well  in  which  a  man  is  for  his  life-time  kept  in  the  station  in  which 
he  began.  A  Spanish  friend,  speaking  of  this  subject,  tells  an  amusing  story  of  an 
old  man  of  seventy,  in  Caraccas,  who  used  to  knock  at  the  door  every  morning  and 
say  that  the  milk  boy  had  come.  He  was  the  milk  boy,  and  had  been  a  milk  boy 
sixty  years  ago.  He  called  himself  a  milk  boy  then,  and  he  calls  himself  a  milk  boy 
now.     We  laugh  at  that  story.     But,  after  all,  we  are  permitting,  not  to  say  encour- 
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aging,  systems  which  are  just  as  absurd  as  the  system  under  which  this  boy  called 
himself  a  boy  at  seventy.  If  they  were  not  too  serious,  they  would  be  as  laughable. 
A  boy  w^ho  sell  lozenges  in  the  ante-rooms  of  a  theater,  or  distributes  a  bill  of  the 
play  there,  thinks  himself  very  well  paid,  if,  for  his  evenings'  duties,  six  days  in  the 
"week,  he  receives  two  dollars.  But  we  have  people,  who  even  call  themselves 
philanthropists,  whose  method  of  action  is  such  that,  if  it  were  carried  out  to  the  full, 
these  boys  would  be  selling  lozenges  and  distributing  play-bills  when  they  were 
sixty  years  old.  Then  we  should  begin  to  hear  that,  with  wives,  and  children,  and 
grandchildren  to  support,  the  poor  fellows  only  had  two  dollars  a  week.  And  we 
should  have  the  pressure  made  upon  the  managers  of  theaters  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
these  boys  because  they  had  so  many  people  dependent  upon  them. 

In  that  case,  everybody  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  we  have  thrown  upon  grown  men, 
even  upon  old  men,  a  piece  of  business  which  belongs,  properly,  only  to  boys  of 
the  years  between  ten,  twelve  and  fifteen. 

If,  now,  this  analogy  of  the  lozenge  boy  can  be  steadily  held  in  mind,  if  people  will 
4isk  themselves,  of  any  given  vocation,  whether  it  is  a  vocation  on  which  a  man 
should  be  employed  all  through  his  life,  such  people  will  be  able  to  solve  a  good 
many  questions,  which  they  now  pass  by  without  consideration,  as  to  rates  of  wages 
and  as  to  the  pressure  of  competition.  For  instance,  the  duty  of  tending  a  folding 
machine  in  a  book-binder's  office  is  a  duty  which  can  be  perfectly  well  performed 
by  a  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  even  know  how  to  read.  It  is,  then,  not  an  improper 
•duty  to  be  given  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  learning  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
while  he  is  learning  those  arts.  But  when  the  paper-folder  has  learned  to  write  a 
•good  hand,  to  read  easily  and  well,  when  he  or  she  has  been  trained  to  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  we  shall  find  it  very  hard  to  keep  the  paper-folder  at  the  business  ot 
paper-folding,  though  we  should  bring  to  bear  all  the  resources  of  the  old-fashioned 
political  economists,  and  say  that  it  is  desirable  that  one  set  of  men  should  be  employ- 
ed at  paper-folding  all  their  lives,  because  the  books  will  be  folded  better.  Paper- 
folding  is  one  of  those  elementary  things  which  must  be  entrusted,  in  a  decent  state 
of  society,  to  people  who  are  beginning — who  shall  rise  from  paper-folding  to 
something  higher. 

And  if,  by  any  misfortune,  either  of  sentimental  advisers,  or  of  lazy  men,  the 
paper-folders  undertake  to  form  themselves  into  a  guild  of  paper-folders,  who  shall 
be  paper-folders  all  their  lives  long,  who  shall  therefore  receive  a  compensation  on 
which  a  man  may  support  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  grandchildren,  may  lay  up 
means  for  his  old  age,  and  may  provide  for  the  sickness  of  all  these  people  in  ad- 
vance, the  persons  who  undertake  to  form  this  guild  are  running  against  a  primitive 
law  of  society.     They  meet  all  the  difficulties  which  must  belong  to  the  collision. 

In  point  of  practice,  therefore,  it  is  found  to  be  a  great  deal  easier  to  make  a  close 
corporation  or  g^ild  of  the  workmen  in  difficult  lines  of  work,  which  require  many 
years  of  apprenticeship  or  preparation,  than  it  is  to  form  such  a  guild  in  the  lines 
of  crude  labor  for  which  the  principal  preparation  is  strength  of  muscle  alone.  A 
guild  of  wheelwrights,  or  watch-makers,  has  much  more  power  in  negotiating  for  terms 
with  the  persons  who  employ  workmen,  than  has  a  guild  of  stevedores,  of  paper- 
folders,  or  of  snow  shovellers.  This  central  fact,  in  a  dim  way,  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  who  are  forming  labor  unions,  and  who  are  directing 
strikes.  And,  as  they  go  on,  they  will  find  that  the  compact  and  well-organized 
society  of  men,  who  have  been  trained  for  many  years  in  a  difficult  profession,  will 
not  hold  very  closely  to  the  service  of  the  weakly-organized  societies  of  untrained  la- 
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bor,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  make  combinations  as  compact  and 
strong  as  those  more-skilled  workmen. 

None  the  less  are  we  apt  to  hear,  from  charitable  and  kindly  people,  expressions 
of  sympathy,  which  are  natural  enough,  for  the  untrained  laborer,  because  he  cannot 
receive  the  same  wages  which  the  skilled  workman  has  at  command,  or  fight  the 
same  battle  which  he  can  fight.  Such  kind-hearted  people  must  remember  that  there 
is  yet  another  class  of  persons  in  the  world  with  whom  they  are  to  sympathize,  and 
that  is  the  class  of  men  and  women  who  are  beginning.  They  have  some  rights,  too, 
They  have  outgrown  the  support  of  their  fi^thers  and  mothers.  They  have  left  the 
nest  in  which  they  were  bred,  and  they  suppose,  on  the  ordinary  statements  of  human 
life,  that  they  may  pick  up  caterpillars,  and  other  food  which  the  world  seems  to  be 
bestowing,  if  they  will  only  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  look  for  it.  Now  any 
social  order  which  says  to  them  that  they  shall  not  have  a  share  in  the  work  of  the 
world  is  a  mistaken  social  order.  And  any  system  of  combinations,  or  any  organiza- 
tion, either  of  laborers  or  workmen,  which  undertakes  to  keep  them  out,  flies  in  the 
face  of  an  eternal  law. 

The  officer  at  one  of  the  great  labor  bureaus,  which  we  speak  of,  will  receive,  every 
day,  in  one  of  the  large  cities,  applications  from  young  men  who  are  only  eager  to 
be  permitted  to  break  in,  show  what  they  are  fit  for,  and  try  their  fortunes.  These 
young  men  know  perfectly  well  that  they  cannot  have  the  higher  wages  of  experi- 
enced workmen.  They  ask  for  very  little  more  than  what  will  pay  for  their  food, 
their  clothing,  and  their  lodging — perhaps  for  nothing  more.  Now  if  the  officer  of 
the  bureau  is  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  must  not  and  cannot  place  these  |>eople 
upon  the  street-cars,  because  there  is  a  guild  of  conductors  and  drivers  who  mean  to 
keep  themselves  in  for  life-time*;  or  that  he  cannot  place  them  at  wood-chopping,  be- 
cause there  is  a  guild  of  wood-choppers  who  mean  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  wood- 
chopping  for  their  life-time ;  or  that  he  cannot  set  them  to  work  at  shovelling  snow, 
because  there  is  a  guild  of  snow  shovellers  who  have  reserved  the  business  of  snow- 
shovelling  and  mean  to  keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  mean  that  snow-shovelling 
shall  pay  them  for  their  winter's  life,  whether  the  snow  fall  or  do  not  fall ;  such  an 
officer  sees,  at  once,  that  there  is  an  injustice  done  towards  his  young  friends  who  are 
seeking  to  begin.  Dimly  he  begins  to  understand  that  all  his  regard,  whether  of 
sentiment  or  of  an  educated  Christian  philanthropy,  does  not  belong  simply  to  the 
man  who  has  already  worked  his  way  into  the  army  of  workmen,  but  belongs  as  well 
to  the  young  volunteer  who  oflfers  himself  as  a  recruit. 

In  the  long  run,  society  does  but  little  good  in  attempting  to  regulate  such  matters 
by  law.  Whether  the  laws  be  made  by  parliaments,  or  by  guilds  of  craftsmen,  they 
are  equally  dangerous.  No  small  part  of  the  oppressions  which  make  honest  men 
flee  from  Europe  to  America  are  the  oppressions  of  the  old  guilds  of  craftsmen  act- 
ing directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  quite  certain  that  such  oppressions  will  not  in  the  long 
run  be  renewed  in  America. 

If  there  be  any  point  where  legislation  can  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  this  is  doubt- 
ful, such  legislation  will  follow  the  analogy  of  what  we  have  already  done  for  the 
protection  of  children.  Even  Stuart  Mill  confesses  that  the  legislator  has  more  strin- 
gent powers  in  caring  for  children  than  he  has  in  the  case  of  adults.  We  make  laws 
that  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  shall  be  sent  to  school.  Or  we  make  laws  that 
under  the  age  of  thirteen  children  shall  not  tend  machinery.  On  the' same  principle 
we  might  make  laws  providing  that  the  employments  of  the  young  should  not  be 
seized  upon  and  held  permanently  by  those  who  are  older.     We  might  provide,  and 
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perhaps  shall  have  to  provide,  for  industrial  schools  to  care  for  the  apprentice  boys 
who  are  refused  by  the  jealousy  of  trade  unions.  It  is  certainly  in  such  lines  that 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  industry  must  go  forward.  It  is  not  in  the  line  of  crys- 
talizing  in  guilds  the  bodies  of  workmen  who  happen  to  be  engaged  now  in  any  par- 
ticular line  of  industry. 

Easy  transfer  from  one  industry  to  another — that  is  the  secret  of  American  success. 

To  keep  open  the  lines  of  promotion — that  is  the  law  of  American  industry. 


BARTY,  THE   LITTLE  VAGABOND. 

BY   MISS   ANNE   WALES   ABBOT. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Dire  was  the  rage  of  Bridget  at  the  order  to  set  a  plate  for  Barty  by  the  side  of 
Graham's.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  now  anxious  to  draw  him  closer  to  herself,  and  Gra- 
ham himself  was  not  more  interested  to  be  of  use  to  him  ;  another  silken  bridle  upon 
his  wild  will !  Her  guest,  invited  to  her  table,  could  not  be  so  ungentlemanly  as  to 
steal  off  without  taking  leave  ! 

Mr.  Hamilton  gave  him  a  kind  pat  on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed  by  to  his  own  seat* 
Barty  hung  his  head.  He  was  thought  to  be  bashful  \  Mary  relieved  him  by  trot- 
ting in  and  insisting  on  a  kiss  for  good- morning.  He  lifted  her  into  her  high  chair, 
and  moved  it  to  the  table  very  gently. 

"  Mamma  will  never  allow  me  to  do  that,"  said  Graham. 

"  You  are  so  impetuous,  I  expect  you  to  hurt  her  against  the  table,  or  overturn  her 
milk,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  She  saw  nothing  of  awkward  embarrassment  in  Barty, 
as  he  went  on  with  his  breakfast.  His  eyes  were  attracted  by  paintings  of  fruit  and 
game  on  the  walls,  but  apparently  he  observed  nothing  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton called  his  attention  to  a  cow  on  the  cover  of  the  butter  dish,  when  he  offered  to 
help  him. 

"  Mrs.  Smith's  was  very  like  that.     I  do  not  choose  any  butter,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"No  butter!  Why?"  cried  Graham,  with  cheeks  and  chin  shiny  from  the  deep- 
est  possible  bite  into  a  dripping  muffin. 

Barty  declined  muffins  also,  but  had  no  objection  whatever  to  a  large  piece  of  steak 
and  a  salted  potato. 

"  O  do  have  a  muflSn,  so  nice !"  urged  Gray,  in  a  whisper. 

"Might  make  me  ill,"  whispered  Barty.  '*  Not  much  used  to  rich  livin',  you 
know."  Gray  admired  him — a  law  unto  himself,  and  no  careful  mamma  to  guide 
him  !  Mary  becoming  mutinous  at  some  denial,  Mr.  Hamilton  briskly  called  out,  to 
.turn  her  attention,  "  Ha  1     Who  left  the  piazza  window  unfastened  last  night .'^" 

"lam  sure  I  fastened  it  as  usual,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  "I  never  leave  those 
things  to  you." 

She  was  politely  disbelieved,  and  rallied. 

"Mamma  always  speaks  the  truth  1  I  don't  half  like  your  making  fun  of  her," 
cried  Graham. 
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^'  It  was  I  onhapsed  it,"  said  Barty,  holding  his  head  down. 

"  But  I  was  down  long  before  you  boys,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton.  ''  It  was  unfastened 
then." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  partly  guessed  the  truth,  and  held  up  her  finger,  with  a  glance  at 
Barty 's  drooping  head. 

Breakfast  over.  Gray  brought  the  family  Bible  and  "  Altar  at  Home,"  and  laid  it 
on  a  stand.  Tom  came  in.  Barty  went  and  sat  by  him,  on  which  the  man's  coun- 
tenance relaxed  in  a  friendly  rhanner.  When  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  prayer,  referred 
to  the  stranger  wanderer  within  their  gates,  Barty's  emotion  made  Tom  put  his  arm 
tenderly  round  him,  as  they  knelt  side  by  side. 

Gruff  Tom  so  kind  !  It  was  another  bond.  But  all  was  not  yet  enough.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  almost  read  his  thoughts  in  his  expressive  face.  At  any  rate,  he  had  put 
on  the  new  shoes !  He  would  go  to  church,  then.  She  had  an  instinctive  certainty 
that  he  would  not  run  away  wearing  the  shoes  she  had  just  presented  to  him. 

That  she  might  invite  Barty  to  drive  her  to  church,  Mr.  Hamilton  walked  with 
his  son.  There  is  no  spirited  boy  that  does  not  hold  the  reins  with  a  joyous  master- 
ship, with  a  lady  at  his  side  who  confides  in  his  skill,  not  having  any  herself.  He 
drove  with  ease  and  with  an  air  of  pride.  Coming  home,  they  talked  about  the  ser- 
mon, of  course.  Barty  complained  that  the  name  of  Christ  was  not  once  mentioned 
in  it.  For  his  part,  though  he  had  been  into  about  all  the  churches,  one  time  and 
another,  he  should  choose  for  a  religious  home  the  Methodist.  They  loved  Christ ; 
they  were  the  friends  of  sinners,  and  lowly  ones,  because  He  was.  At  his  last  place 
— ^where  he  ought  to  have  'Staid  his  time  out,  he  confessed — he  sat  with  the  singers. 
He  liked  the  hymns.  A  boy  no  older  than  himself  he  saw  kneel  at  the  communion 
with  the  others,  tears  running  down  his  cheeks.  He  had  wished  he  was  good 
enough  to  be  one  of  Christ's  personal  friends— one  of  his  own — like  that !  He  had 
seen  the  baby  christened ;  and  he  knew  his  mother  had  laid  him  into  Christ's  arms, 
when  she  gave  him  his  father's  name.  And  she  had  been  happy  then!  Poor 
mother ! 

After  reading  Jonah  aloud  to  the  boys  after  dinner,  Mr.  Hamilton  questioned  them 
upon  it.  Barty's  eyes  were  bright,  but  Gray  was  so  eager,  he  did  not  give  his  com- 
panion a  chance  to  speak. 

"  Here  comes  a  hard  question ;  the  oldest  must  answer  it." 

'*  Gray  knows  the  most,  though  I  am  oldest — I  am  too  ignorant  for  hard  ques- 
tions." 

"Well,  Barty — ^what  useful  thing  have  you  learned  from  the  story  of  Jonah?" 

"  Don'  know,  sir.  If  I  was  a  whaler  I'd  be  glad  to  know  how  I  could  live  three 
days  in  a  whale's  inside,  and  sing  hymns  there,  and  after  all  get  safe  home  again." 

"  Do  you  think  the  story  is  meant  as  a  statement  of  facts?  What  do  you  think, 
Gray?^ 

Gray  shook  his  head.  He  had  not  thought  about  it.  He  had  laughed  out,  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  had  smiled  at  Barty's  comment 

"All's  true  that's  in  the  Bible,  aint  it?"  said  Barty. 

"  Not  in  such  a  narrow  sense,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton.  *'  These  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  the  literature  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  I  think  this  i)ook  is  a  poetical 
parable,  intended  to  convey  a  religious  lesson.  What  was  God  displeased  with  Jo- 
nah forr 

"  Running  away,"  answered  Barty,  readily. 

"You  see,  he  could  not  run  away  from  his  duty;  he  could  not  run  away  from 
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'*  No,  sir ;  his  work  was  laid  out  for  him.  He  was  mean  to  shirk,"  cried  Barty, 
eagerly. 

"A  coward,"  said  Graham. 

"  But  you  run  away,  just  so,  from  anything  perplexing  or  dangerous,"  said  Mrs. 
Hamilton.     *'  You  do  not  consider  whether  it  is  God's  work  that  you  leave  behind." 

''  He  got  come  up  with.     So  have  I,"  sighed  Barty.     "  I  most  wish  I " 

"  Will  you  try  ahd  be  steady  now?  Be  brave,  and  stand  to  your  duty  as  for  God 
and  for  Christ?"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

'*  I  don't  know.  Seems  as  if  something  was  in  me  about  running  away  that  isn't 
me.     So  I  can't  promise." 

CHAPTER   Xn. 

The  ''  sitting-room  "  was  cheerful  with  light  and  warmth  that  evening.  Gray, 
finding  Barty  unsocial,  betook  himself  to  his  book.  The  watchful  lady,  observing 
Barty's  long,  sullen  gaze  into  the  fire,  his  under  lip  so  expressive  of  dejection,  as  it 
hung  away  from  the  strong,  white  teeth,  made  a  signal  to  her  husband.  He  nodded 
and  smiled,  and  took  a  seat  where  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  Barty's  shoulder. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  lad,"  he  said.  "  All  is  right  for  you  now,  I  hope.  The  spirit  of 
faithfulness  will  conquer  your  propensity  to  roam,  I  trust." 

"  I  will  think  about  it,"  answered  Barty,  gloomily.  '*  I  don't  see  my  way 
clear." 

"  Well,  can  you  tell  me  whether  your  father  owned  his  house,  or  rented  it?" 

"  He  built  the  bam  first,  and  bought  the  horses.  I  remember  when  Bayard  and 
Whitenose  come  with  the  wagon.  Then  he  built  the  house,  and  mother,  she  made 
a  rag  carpet  that  winter.     I  cut  some  of  it." 

*'  After  he  died " 

"  She  never  had  no  rent  to  pay." 

*•  Then  it  is  your  own  property,  probably." 

*'  Any  way,  there's  nobody  to  see  me  righted.  I  never  want  to  see  the  place  again 
— no,  never !     I  suffered  enough  there." 

*'  It  is  just  to  right  you  they  are  searching  for  you,  Barty,  most  likely." 

"  Don't  care." 

"  Having  property  to  be  managed,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  choose  a  guard- 
lan. 

"  I  wont  have  no  guardian  to  order  me  round." 

*'  You  must.  The  law  requires  it.  The  law  takes  the  place  of  a  father  to  you. 
At  present  you  are  an  infant,  do  you  know  ?"     Graham  laughed  aloud. 

*'  Are  you  a-goin'  to  lock  me  up?"  said  Barty,  fiercely.  '*  I  hate  the  law !  Law 
be " 

*' You  cannot  even  give  your  land  away.  Till  of  age,  you  cannot  give  a  valid 
title." 

*'  I  can  go  off.     'Tis  my  business  ;  nobody's  else." 

"  Yes ;  if  you  are  such  a  fool  as  to  abandon  your  own  interest,  you  can.  I  hope 
you  have  more  sense." 

*'  You  don't  know  all.  It  is  horrid  to  live,  any  way  you  can  fix  it.  I  am  dead 
discouraged.  You've  got  no  right  to  betray  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  found,  and  I 
wont." 

*'  I  have  no  call  to  meddle  in  your  aflTairs.     You  are  safe  at  any  rate  to  consider 
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nil  I  go  to  town  to-morrow  what  course  you  will  choose.  I  hope  you  will  conclude 
to  do  what  is  right." 

Barty  slept  in  a  room  opposite  to  Graham's  that  night,  at  Mrs.  Hamilton's  request. 
It  would  have  suited  his  mood  better  to  have  gone  to  the  attic. 

"  Will  you  go  into  town  with  me  to  answer  to  the  advertisement?"  said  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, in  the  morning,  putting  on  his  coat  and  gloves. 

'*  No."     Graham  groaned.     His  mother  came  forward,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Shall  you  send  out  the  police?     They  shan't  find  me." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  whatever." 

"  I  would  not  run  away  if  the  Dog-Fiend  was  after  me,"  said  Graham. 

*'  The  what?"  said  both  father  and  mother. 

"  When  my  fire-board  clatters  in  the  night,  I  used  to  think  he  pushed  it.  I  don't 
cover  my  head  now  !" 

"  You  can  see  why  a  door  claps  in  a  draft  of  air.  Gray?" 

The  vexed  lawyer  did  not  even  look  at  Barty  as  he  went  away. 

*'  Barton  Wheelock  is  like  a  cowardly  soldier,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  "  ashamed  to 
answer  to  his  name  !" 

Barty  leaped  to  overtake  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  had  entered  his  car.  He  nodded 
when  the  boy  shouted,  in  the  clear  tones  that  go  so  far,  "  Let  them  know  where 
I  be." 

He  came  back  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  very  erect.  She  had  some  work  for  him  at  once^ 
to  occupy  his  mind.  He  was  to  go  to  the  Hollow,  so  called,  to  get  leaf  mould  for 
her  plants.  Gray  wanted  to  go  with  him.  Barty  was  charged  to  keep  him  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  swamp.  Gray  pouted.  He  could  take  care  not  to  spoil  his  clothes^ 
he  thought.     He  took  an  old  cap  ;  the  wind  might  blow  it  into  the  dingle. 

An  hour  after,  there  came  to  the  kitchen  entrance  a  black  boy,  showing  his  teeth 
in  a  merry  grin.  Bridget  shrieked,  as  she  opened  the  door.  Mrs.  Hamilton  came 
to  see  what  scared  her  stout  handmaiden.  From  the  black  mouth  issued  these  words : 
"Mamma,  I've  been  into  a  honey-pot !"  Honey,  indeed!  Black,  slimy  mud!  It 
plastered  his  hair  down ;  it  reached  to  his  toes.  He  rolled  on  the  grass,  laughing 
and  kicking,  in  a  high  frolic. 

Barty  came,  bringing,  with  finger  and  thumb,  Gray's  cap.  His  trowsers  were  rolled 
up;  his  stout  legs  were  as  black  as  Gray's  visage. 

'* There!  Till  Gray  is  washed,  don't  tell  me  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  too 
much  vexed  with  Barty  to  talk  with  him  just  then.  "  Gray,  well,  leave  your  things- 
on  the  grass,  and  roll  yourself  in  this  old  tabJe-cloth.  Bridget,  carry  him  up  to  the 
bath-room.  I  was  a  fool  to  trust  you  boys — and  such  a  decent  suit  spoiled  !"  Bridg- 
et carried  him  oflT,  snarling  at  the  damage  to  her  white  apron,  from  his  resistance. 

Barty's  manner,  and  his  paleness,  as  he  laid  down  the  cap,  and  went  to  the  pump 
in  the  yard,  struck  Mrs.  Hamilton.  He  was  not  merry,  like  her  child.  She  called 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  heed,  and  she  went  to  geta  suit  for  Graham  to  put  on.  He  had 
become  quite  sober,  and  said,  "  I  do  think — I  do  think,  mamma,  but  for  Barty,  I 
should  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  dingle  pond  this  minute."  She  was  rubbing  his  hair 
dry  with  a  towel.  She  still  felt  angry  with  Barty,  and  said,  *'  I  told  him  you  were 
not  to  go  near  the  swamp." 

"No  more  I  did  !  I  climbed  into  the  tree  that  leans  over  it.  It  broke,  and  down 
I  tumbled,  me,  and  a  good  big  bough.  Barty  tried  to  wade  to  me  ;  but  he  sunk  in,  it 
was  so  soft.  *  Hold  on  to  the  bough  !'  says  he.  I  kept  sinking,  sinking.  I  was  up- 
to  my  chin,  when  he  came  with  a  rail.     He  got  hold  of  me — I  was  most  out — I  was. 
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so  slimy,  I  slipped — I  ducked  under.  Next  I  knew,  I  was  on  the  grass,  and  he  wip- 
ing my  nose  and  mouth,  so  I  could  breathe.  How  you  would  have  laughed  to  see 
me  sputter  I" 

Her  white  lips  did  not  look  much  like  that !  She  resolved  at  that  moment  that  the 
orphan  boy  should  have  her  motherly  care,  and  as  good  an  education  as  her  own  son. 

She  found  Barty  in  his  old  clothes,  with  Tom  and  Bridget  blessing  him,  and  an 
apple  turn-over  affectionately  urged  upon  him  by  the  cook. 

"  Such  a  powwow  as  they  make  over  me !"  grumbled  Barty,  putting  red  feet  into 
his  old  shoes.  *'  As  if  I  had  done  a  great  chore,  and  wanted  pay.  I  hate 
thanks." 

''  Thank  God  you  was  where  you  was !"  said  Tom.  "  Much  as  we  love  that  little 
fellow,  none  of  us  could  be  anighst  to  him  just  then.  It  was  given  to  you.  Think 
of  that  prayer  yesterday  morning !  This  was  the  work  to  be  given  you  to  do,  to  save 
the  life  of  the  best — the  dearest.  You  was  there  on  purpose.  Now  you'll  have  a 
home !" 

Mrs.  Hamilton  put  her  arms  round  Barty — ^Tom  had  spoken  for  her,  and  went 
away  wiping  his  eyes.  Barty  received  her  silent  embrace  without  any  wonder,  for 
he  was  thinking  of  Graham,  not  of  himself.  "O  if  you  had  seen  him,  laying 
there  like  one  dead !  I  thought  he'd  not  come  to.  I  tried  to  pray,  but  I  could  not — 
I  could  only  cry,  '  O  God  !  O  God  !' " 

"  That  was  a  prayer — and  it  was  heard  !" 

"  He  kind  of  waked  up,  as  if  he'd  been  sleeping.  *  What  are  you  about?'  says  he. 
*  I  thought  to  be  sure  I  fell  into  the  pond,'  and  then  he  began  to  laugh  at  his  hands. 
And  I  helped  him  up  the  hill.  He  sent  me  back  for  his  cap — it  might  do  to  give 
away.  As  for  his  danger,  he  don't  realize  notliing  about  it.  I'll  never  forget  it, 
never !" 

"  Nor  will  I — nor  who  saved  him,  dear  Barty  !" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith  was  announced  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  as  she  was 
engaged  with  Bridget  upon  Barty's  muddy  clothes. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  must  go  and  ask  her  to  be  patient.     He  is  not  fit  to  be  seen  !  "^ 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  at  once  charmed  by  her  visitor.  Her  black  eyes,  softened  by 
long,  curling  lashes,  gave  a  pensive  cast  to  her  face.  Her  lips,  full  like  those  of  a 
<:hild,  had  a  sweet,  appealing  expression.  There  was  a  childish  grace  about  her 
slender  form,  too,  and  the  small  hands  and  feet.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  was  liarge  and 
serenely  stately,  looked  down  upon  her  with  motherly  blue  eyes,  and  the  glance  was 
accompanied  by  the  unspoken  words,  "  O  is  not  she  a  darling !" 

*' I  have  come  to  see  Barton  Smith.  Where  is  he?  O  don't — don't  tell  me  he 
has  gone  away  again  I  " 

'*  I  was  only  wishing  he  could  be  called  in — but  just  at  this  moment,  I " 

"  O  please  tell  him  his  mother  has  come ! "  Her  voice  was  very  sweet  as  she 
spoke  the  word,  and  she  was  trembling  with  emotion. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  had  just  gone  out,  when  a  little  figure  draped  with  a  blanket  ap- 
peared. It  was  Graham's,  who  blushed  as  he  espied  the  lady,  and  said,  ^'  I  heard 
mamma,  and  came  down  to  ask  if  I  may  get  up ;  I  want  to  see  Barty  terribly  I " 

"  So  do  I  want  to  see  Barty  terribly !"  said  the  lady. 
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'*  Come  to  the  entry  door,  and  you'll  see.  He's  got  his  old  clothes  on  !  There, 
mamma  is  brushing  his  hair,  don't  you  see?     Out  by  the  pump." 

*'  Barty,  dear  Barty,"  cried  the  lady,  *'  come  here  !" 

Barty,  after  one  quick  glance,  turned  away.  Mrs.  Smith  ran  down  the  steps  to 
go  to  him,  Mrs.  Hamilton  making  a  similar  rush  in  the  other  direction,  where  Gra- 
liam's  shrouded  form  appeared  in  the  open  door.  "  O  you  crazy  boy,"  she  cried, 
^*  you'll  get  cold  after  your  hot  bath  !     Scamper — scamper." 

''  Why,  Barty,  have  you  forgotten  me?"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  sitting  down  by  him  on 
the  horse-block.  '*  I  have  searched  and  mourned  for  my  lost  boy  ;  I  have  prayed  that 
I  might  find  him  !     And  now  he  wont  know  me  !" 

She  turned  his  face  round  and  kissed  his  forehead.  "  I  thought  you  wasn't  ever 
going  to  kiss  me  any  more,"  said  he,  an  unwilling  smile  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
^ce  he  turned  away  again. 

'*  Forgive  and  forget,  and  be  my  own  son  once  more,  the  only  Willie  I  have  to 
love  me.  This  big  fellow  is  really  my  little  Barty — whom  I  took  in  that  bitter  cold 
night — whom  I  held  in  my  lap— who  leaned  his  head  on  me  while  I  held  one  cold 
little  ankle  in  each  hand,  and  warmed  his  feet  at  the  fire.  And  did  I  not  tuck  you  up 
warm  in  my  Willie's  bed  ?     This  can't  be  that  boy  ;  it  must  be  somebody  else  !     Is  it  V* 

*'  No,"  sighed  Barty,  *'  but!  am  Graham's  boy  now.  He  never  throwed  me  away 
for  bad  words ;  no,  he  looks  at  me  sorrowful,  and  goes  away  for  me  to  think  about 
it — and  he'll  cure  me,  if  I  can  be  here,  nigh  to  him.  If  badness  is  catching,  so  is 
goodness.  I  never  wanted  to  be  a  decent  boy  as  I  do  now.  If  ever  I  turn  out  well, 
thanks  to  him,  and  not  to  you.     He  tjiinks  I  am  wuth  saving.  Gray  does." 

"  You  can't  forgive  me?     And  never  really  loved  me,  perhaps." 

"  I  love  you  best  of  anybody,  and  that  is  what  has  made  it  cut  me  to  the  heart, 
what  you  did.  If  I  hadn't  loved  you,  we'd  ha'  been  quits.  But  I  couldn't  forget  you, 
no,  never,  while  I  have  been  a-hunting  and  a-questing  for  myself,  like  any  master- 
less  cur  dog." 

"  I  am  changed,  Barty,  and  you  must  come  home,  and  this  time  it  sha'n't  be  for 
my  own  selfish  happiness,  but  your  good.  Don't  shake  your  head  ;  you  can't  be  a 
son  here !  You  have  never  found  a  real  home  in  your  wanderings.  Better  people 
dian  I?  But,  well,  I  will  be  a  Christian  now,  dear  Barty,  I  will,"  and  she  stroked 
his  rough  hair  with  her  little  gloved  hand,  and  turned  piteous  looks  upon  the  beggarly 
garments — looks  that  made  him  give  a  short,  bitter  laugh. 

"  You  gave  me  more  than  I  needed  o'  does  ;  oh,  yes !  But  when  I  stood  in  need 
•of  a  friend  to  speak  to  my  character — O  how  could  you  !  You  had  no  call  to  pay 
ithat  money  !  I  never  took  it.  You  believed  your  Barty  was  a  thief,  you  did — ^Aunt 
Rachel,  she  told  me  ;  I  was  a-going  to  Mr.  Smith  for  protection  that  very  day.  Did 
you  ever  know  me  to  hook  so  much  as  a  windfall  apple,  without  askin'?  I,  the  son 
of  Barton  Wheelock,  that  had  thousands  passing  through  his  hands  in  money  and 
vallables,  and  nothing  ever  missing !  I  was  fetched  up  honest,  leastways !  I'd 
starve — I  have  come  near  to  't — afore  I'd  lay  my  hand  to  what  I've  no  claim  to." 

And  Barton  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  stamp  and  to  swear. 

**  Hush,  this  moment,  or  you'll  be  sorry  !" 

Barty  was  instantly  silent ;  shame  put  out  the  fire  of  anger. 

**  Aunt  Rachel  swears  wuss  than  me,"  said  Barty.  "/don't  mean  nothing  by  it. 
Her  damming  is  in  arnest." 

**  Do  not  think  it  is  no  disrespect  to  God  when  you  call  on  his  name  in  your  anger. 
Aunt  Rachel  is  gone  out  west ;  I  hope  she  will  lay  her  bones  there." 
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"  Oh  !  what  does  that  come  to?"  cried  the  boy. 

"Not  wishing  her  dead — no,  no— only  not  to  come  back  here  during  her  life/*" 
said  Mrs.  Smith,  with  a  blush. 

'*  I  aint  noways  as  I'd  ort  to  be,  I  know.     But  I  do  wish  you'd  a-heard  her '*^ 

**  Child  !  child  !     Forget  the  unhappy  old  woman  and  think  of  me." 

Bridget,  coming  to  bring  the  trowsers  she  had  been  scrubbing,  snapped  her  eyesy 
seeing  a  beautiful  lady,  in  a  white  bonnet,  in  close  companionship  with  ragged  Barty. 
She  snapped  them  in  still  greater  surprise  at  the  offer  of  a  gift  from  the  stranger's 
purse. 

"  It  is  from  Barton,  who  is  to  leave  here,  where  he  has  been  kindly  treated."" 
Bridget  had  not  been  kind,  but  she  pocketed  the  money,  and  began  to  tell  the  story 
of  Graham's  rescue  from  the  swamp.  Barty  put  his  hand  over  her  mouth.  '*  Give 
her  a  hoof  and  she'll  make  a  horse  out  of  it,"  said  he.  "I  got  muddied  hauling 
Gray  out  of  the  frog  pond,"  said  he.     *'  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  Mrs.  Smith." 

"  Say  mother.     You  will  come  to  us  to-morrow,  Bart}'?" 

No  answer.  She  took  his  chin  in  her  hand,  and,  turning  up  his  face,  laid  her 
cheek  upon  his  lips. 

He  kissed  her,  and,  with  moist  eyes,  turned  away  and  went  to  the  barn. 

Promising  to  return  with  her  husband  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  night,  to  talk  over 
Barty's  affairs,  Mrs.  Smith  went  away. 

Graham  came  down  in  his  wrapper  to  play  in  the  hall  with  Mary,  when  the  door 
flew  open,  and  Mrs.  Smith  rushed  in,  out  of  breath.  She  had  not  said  a  word  about 
guardianship  to  Barty.  She  had  thought  he  might  be  afraid  of  more  restraint  than 
would  suit  him,  and  so  would  take  himself  out  of  reach.  She  begged  that  a  watch- 
ful eye  might  be  kept  on  him,  and,  running  to  catch  her  car,  left  the  door  open  behind 
her.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  followed  by  Graham,  went  out  to  look  for  the  lad,  and  they 
called  and  searched  in  vain,  in  barn  and  garden.  The  clothes  were  hanging  up 
among  the  harnesses — the  new  shoes  turning  out  their  toes  below  !     No  Barty ! 

Meanwhile,  Mary,  seeing  her  way  open,  and  having  heard  running  away  talked 
of,  trotted  out  into  the  street,  with  roguish  glee.  Alone  on  the  sidewalk,  and  daunt- 
ed for  a  moment,  she  said,  "Hotted  run  over  Madie?  Dods  bite  Madie?  No, 
deed  !"     And  she  toddled  across  the  road,  her  curls  shaking  and  blown  by  the  wind. 

"  Where  can  Gray  have  gone  with  Mary?"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  She  could  find 
neither  of  her  children ;  she  called  in  vain.  She  went  out  to  the  gate,  and  a  horse 
went  by  her  with  long  leaps,  his  tackling  flapping  about  him.  Then  came  in  view 
Barty,  with  Mary  in  his  arms,  and  a  throng  about  him.  He  was  pale,  and  could 
not  speak,  as  she  took  Mary  from  him,  amazed.  But  eager  voices  declared  that  the 
children  had  either  fallen^  or  been  knocked  down,  and  the  horse  had  leaped  over 
them  without  doing  them  any  harm.  The  little  girl  sportively  caught  at  the  leaves^ 
as  they  passed  under  the  trees  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Hamilton  sank  upon  a  sofa,  and 
Barty  brought  her  a  tumbler  of  water  and  a  fan.  Mary  ran  about,  calling  "  Day — 
Day,"  but  no  Graham  appeared. 

"Dear  Barty,  you  shall  never  leave  us!"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  he  stood  anx- 
iously by  her.  "  You  shall  be  as  a  son  to  me.  You  shall  have  an  education  equal 
to  Gray." 

Barty  was  out  of  countenance  as  she  kissed  him.  He  had  saved  both  her  children 
in  one  day ;  but  he  hung  his  head,  for  he  had  been  running  away !  What  he  had 
done  was  simply  because  he  had  chanced  to  be  "  handy,"  he  thought ;  just  a  lucky 
accident,  no  more. 
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"  IVe  been  fetched  back,*  and  now  1*11  stay,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder,  where's 
Grayr 

**  Go,  find  him  ;  do  !  Send  Bridget  to  watch  this  little  witch  !  I  have  a  nervous 
headache." 

Graham  was  found  sitting  on  the  ground  with  the  dead,  partly-eaten  body  of  a 
young  rabbit  beside  him.  Barty  put  his  arm  round  his  neck  in  silence.  Presently, 
moved  by  his  friend's  grief,  he  wept  too.  It  was  like  the  bursting  forth  of  a  pent 
torrent.  Gray,  wondering  at  his  deep,  strong  sobs,  tried  to  dry  his  tears  and  com- 
fort him. 

"  It  can't  be  helped,  and  Bunny  suffers  no  more,"  he  said,  and  then,  at  the  though 
of  the  fright  and  pain  of  the  fK)or  little  animal,  came  a  fresh  burst  of  loud  crying. 
He  laid  his  head  on  Barty's  breast,  and  called  him  his  brother.  Mrs.  Hamilton  had 
just  called  him  her  son.  His  headstrong  and  wrong-headed  will  gave  way,  as  he 
wept  on ;  his  angry  pride,  that  had  surged  like  the  sea  after  a  storm,  was  soothed, 
and  a  yearning  affection  for  Mrs.  Smith  welled  up  in  his  heart.  He  pitied,  he  al- 
most trusted,  her  in  his  changed  mood. 

Tom  came  along,  and,  not  so  tender  as  Barty,  asked  questions,  after  a  cluck  with 
his  tongue  to  express  regret. 

•'  No^not  rats.     No^not  a  weasel,"  moaned  Gray. 

"What  then?" 

The  cat  was  stalking  by  slowly,  as  if  ashamed  of  herself.  Graham  pointed  at  his 
cat — his  awn  cat !     He  was  too  much  grieved  to  speak. 

"The  jade!  I'll  shoot  her  I"  cried  Tom,  with  a  clap  of  his  hands  that  sent  her 
over  the  fence  in  a  hurry. 

"I  should  feel  worse  if  you  hurt  her,"  said  Graham.  "Ellen  did  not  feed  her,  I 
dare  say-     And  she  knew  no  better." 

"The  dam's  given  way,  eh,  Barty?"  said  Tom.  "Was  it  you  left  open  the 
cover?" 

"  He  can't  stop,  because  he  don't  cry  every  day,  like  me,"  said  Gray.  "  I  never 
thought  puss  would  be  an  enemy.  And  to  think  I  called  Bunny  a  glutton,  and  said  I 
was  tired  of  attending  upon  him  !     And  then  left  open  the  cover !     Oh,  dear !" 

Barty  bathed  his  face  at  the  water-butt,  and  prepared  to  make  a  box  for  Gray  to 
bury  his  pet  in.  And  they  chose  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  garden,  and  very  soon  Gray 
brightened  up  and  asked  Barty  to  tell  him  where  he  found  Mary. 

"  Right  in  the  midst  o'  the  passin'.  A  wheel  hit  my  ankle — see,  it's  barked. 
We  tumbled  down  in  the  nick  o'  time,  for  a  loose  boss,  coming  full  pelt,  jumped 
right  over  us.  You  know  a  boss' wont  never  tread  on  a  child  if  he  can  help  it.  I  was 
brought  back,  you  see,  when  I  meant  to  clear  out.  So  I'll  put  on  my  better  cloes.» 
See !  you've  made  sucA  a  muss  o'  your  dressing-gownd  I  Better  not  tell  your  moth- 
er, and  her  with  a  headache.     I'll  go  and  tell  her  you're  found." 

"What  you  dot,  Day,  I  wonner?"  cried  Mary,  as  he  sidled  by  with  his  dress 
wound  up,  to  hide  its  gory  stains.     "  Tumpin'  nite?     Madie  want  it." 

Gray  slid  into  his  room  like  a  snake  into  his  hole,  leaving  Mary  to  spank  the 
closed  door  with  her  fat  little  hands.  Presently,  out  he  popped,  and  in  a  congratu- 
latory tone  told  the  child  she  should  go  to  Bunny's  funeral ;  and  he  should  let 
Bridget — if  she  would  not  laugh.  Hen  and  the  boys,  too !  and  Tom,  he'd  be  the 
sexton." 

To  be  continued. 
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LENTEN   THOUGHT. 
1887. 

High  noon  is  past ;  the  day  sweeps  toward  the  dark ; 

The  morning's  work,  O  God,  is  scarce  begun ! 
Hill-high  the  tasks  are  piled,  while  shadows  mark 

Along  the  slopes  the  swift  flight  of  the  sun. 

A  voice  I  hear,  that  bids  to  rest  awhile ; 

A  touch  I  feel  from  tender,  shadowy  hand ; 
Yet  fear  to  stay,  for,  yonder,  mile  on  mile 

Of  weary  distance,  lies  my  unknown  land. 

Before,  it  lies  thick  strewn  with  cares  and  toil ; 

Behind,  the  fields  my  hands  refused  to  till — 
The  desert  fields,  whose  fruitful,  answering  soil 

Lacked  but  the  labor  of  my  heart  and  will. 

Behind,  the  wayside  where  the  flowers  died 
For  lack  of  me,  until  up-sprang  the  thorn ; 

Behind,  the  sea,  whose  silent,  pulseless  tide 
Engulfed  the  hope  and  promise  of  the  morn. 

So  much  behind,  O  God,  undone,  undone ! 

So  much  before  that  beckons  me  to  speed. 
Lest,  on  my  wasted  years,  the  set  of  sun 

Drop  swiftly,  and  my  night  be  dark  indeed  ! 

And  yet,  again,  the  tender  voice  says  *'  rest"  ; 

And  yet  the  tender  touch  is  on  me  laid. 
Till,  as  a  tired  child  on  mother's  breast 

Sinks  down  content,  nor  troubled,  nor  afraid^ 

My  soul  drops  wearily  its  awful  load. 

And  hastes  no  more,  nor  loiters,  gazing  back  ; 

One  walks  beside  me,  in  the  upward  road, 
Whose  feet,  unsandaled  in  the  dusty  track. 

Leave  nail-marks  here  and  there,  and  crimson  stain ; 

The  thorns  grew  thick  along  the  way  I  trod — 
The  thorns  I  left  for  Love,  that,  scorning  pain. 

Has  followed  on  to  give  me  rest  in  God. 

Shall  I  not  rest  one  day,  one  little  day. 

Freed  from  the  burden  of  the  things  undone  ? 

And  things  to  be  done?     Hush  !     He  looks  thy  way — 
He  loves  thee — see.  He  smiles ! — Beyond  the  sun. 
(194) 
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It  may  be  yet,  somewhere,  some  time,  some  way, 
Shall  He  who  found  thee  set  thy  task  for  thee 

To  do  and  undo,  to  infuse  His  day 
Into  thy  darkness  till  thy  soul  stands  free. 

And  hates  what  he  hates,  loves  what  he  desires. 
Takes  smallest  task  with  joy,  in  lowest  place, 

Nor  heeds,  if  He  but  lead  the  floods  or  fires. 

Through  which  still  shines  the  glory  of  His  face. 


M.  L.  I>. 


FROM  THE   CHINESE  QUARTER. 


BY    MRS.  S.  W.  WEITZKL. 


1:1  BRE  it  is.    In  the  centre  of  almost 
every  town  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  compact 
blocks  of  low-roofed  houses,  often  within 
the  old  adobe  walls  of  deserted  Mexican 
buil«Hngs,  with  fast-closed  windows  and 
curtained  doors,  with  red  paper  signs  in 
huge  black  characters  and  occasionally  a 
plain   "  English  Intelligence   Office"   or 
* '  Fancy  Goods  "  looking  oddly  out  of  place 
— here  is  Chinatown,  and  the  dingy  yellow 
flag  floats  over  it.  The  Mongol  occupation 
is  a  fact.     Your  eye  cannot  escape  that 
fluttering  piece  of  silk  with  the  dragon 
rampant.     You  may  call  it  an  ugly  fact. 
You  may  call  it  an  interesting  fact.     But 
there  it  is.     The  yellow  skin,  the  slant 
black  eyes,  the  swinging  queue  and  slouch- 
ing, clumsy  garments  are,  even  in  the  in- 
terior and  on  the  eastern  coast,  getting  to 
be  an  old  story.     Sing  Hi,  SingLo,  Hop 
Lee,  Hop  La — they  are  all  here.     They 
have  opened  their  laundries,  or  planted 
their  fields,  or  offered  themselves  in  our 
household  for  every  kind  of  menial  service. 
They  work  patiently  and  stolidly  all  day, 
and  at  night  return  to  their  dens  to  smoke 
and  gamble  and  sleep.  They  have  brought 
with  them  their  opium,  their  heathenism, 
their  filth,  their  economy  and  industry. 
They  have  come,  not  for  freedom,  not  for 
education,  not  for  homes,  but  for  gain. 
For  the  most  part,  they  do  no  man  harm 


and  they  do  no  man  good.  When  thej 
have  made  money  enough  they  sail  for 
home  and  carry  the  bones  of  their  fathers 
with  them. 

We  are  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  this 
silent  and  most  unwarlike  host.  We  are 
afraid  of  their  heathenism,  we  are  afraid 
of  their  filth  ;  some  of  us  are  afraid  of  their 
industry.  Those  who  have  most  carefully 
studied  them,  and  the  problems  presented 
by  them,  think  we  have  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  them.  But  while  the  problems 
are  still  unsettled,  good  men  and  good 
women  have  been  at  work  to  do  what 
they  could  for  individuals  among  them, 
and  with  some  success.  There  are  schools. 
In  California  i  ,547  Chinese  were  enrolled, 
last  year,  as  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the 
Chinese  mission,  and  it  is  a  fact  worth 
noting  that  $1,500  of  the  money  for  the 
work  of  the  next  year  is  promised  by 
Chinese  Christians.  The  aspect  of  these 
evening-schools  or  Sunday-schools  is  in- 
teresting to  an  unfamiliar  observer. 
There  is  an  air  of  serious  studiousness  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly in  earnest,  whatever  that  ear- 
nestness may  mean.  Those  who  think 
only  evil  of  these  people  (and  they  are 
many  in  the  Pacific  states)  charge  them 
with  attending  the  schools,  and  sometimes 
with  professing  conversion  from  heathen- 
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ism,  simply  for  purposes  of  gain.  It  is 
the  best  way  for  them  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  to  gain  access  to  us.  They  go 
to  church  as  we  go  to  the  theater  in  France 
and  Germany,  to  become  familiar  with  the 
speech  and  ways  of  the  people.  This  is 
probable  in  some  cases,  but  scarcely  so 
in  all.  Their  prevailing  honesty  is  simi- 
larly explained.  Yet  they  have  their  own 
ethics.  Those  who  have  watched  them 
most  closely  say  that,  in  general,  they  live 
pretty  well  up  to  the  golden  rule  of  Con- 
fucianism. They  do  not  to  others  what 
they  would  not  have  done  to  them.  You 
cannot  expect  the  positive  law  of  love 
from  those  who  have  never  heard  it,  or 
who,  if  they  have  heard  it,  certainly 
seldom  see  it. 

They  have  a  high  ideal  of  honor — these 
queer  people.  It  is  a  great  point  with 
them  to  keep  all  contracts.  And  in  con- 
tracting with  them  you  do  well  either  to 
be  very  explicit,  or  to  make  your  require- 
ments so  general  as  to  include  everything. 
If  you  agree  with  your  man  to  get  break- 
fast, dinner  and  tea,  breakfast,  dinner  and 
tea  he  will  get ;  but  you  will  have  difficul- 
ty in  securing  any  extra  or  unexpected 
service  from  him.  Housekeepers  of  ex- 
perience have  learned  to  make  it  clear, 
to  begin  with,  that  domestic  sei-vice  means 
doing  all  work  of  any  kind  that  may  be 
required  between  morning  and  night. 
Even  with  this  understanding,  there  is 
usually  a  recess  of  two  or  three  hours, 
and  work  universally  comes  to  an  end 
with  the  clearing  away  of  the  last  meal. 
Whatever  may  happen,  the  ser\'ant  makes 
no  further  appearance  till  morning,  even 
though  he  may  spend  the  night  on  the 
premises.  The  proprietors  of  a  ranch 
once  contracted  with  a  Chinaman  for 
household  service  for  a  year.  Point  by 
point  was  brought  up  and  agreed  to.  *'I 
expect  you  to  be  honest,"  said  the  em- 
ployer. ''You  know  you  are  not  to  take 
anything  that  does  not  belong  to  you. 
You  understand?"  ''Yes,"  said  the 
Chinaman,  "  I  honest.    I  take  not."    The 


engagement  was  entered  upon,  and  every- 
thing worked  so  well  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  employer  determined  on 
an  extension.  He  had  a  talk  with  Fung 
and  another  agreement  was  made.  But, 
early  in  the  second  year,  a  series  of  petty 
pilferings  began,  which  after  a  time  were 
traced  to  the  Chinese  servant.  "How  is 
this,  Fung?"  said  the  proprietor.  "I 
thought  you  were  honest.  You  never 
took  anything  before."  **  Oh,  no !"  an- 
swered Fung  smilingly,  "  last  year  you 
say  not  take.  I  take  not.  This  year  I 
take."  Honesty  had  not  been  in  the  bond 
the  second  time. 

The  opportunities  for  influence  and  in- 
struction offered  by  their  life  in  our  fami- 
lies are  fewer  and  smaller  than  might  be 
supposed.  With  generations  of  heathen- 
ism behind  them — we  talk  a  great  deal 
about  generations  of  culture ;  do  we  real- 
ize what  generations  of  Chinese  culture 
imply? — and  with  that  peculiarly  stolid, 
reserved  and  conservative  national  tem- 
perament, it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems  to 
reach  them  in  our  homes.  They  look  on 
often  without  even  curiosity,  certainly 
without  interest,  at  the  daily  life  of  the 
household.  A  Chinese  servant  comes  as 
near  being  a  machine  as  a  human  being 
can  come.  He  has  the  regularity  of  a 
machine,  the  exactness  and  the  indiffer- 
ence. The  two  sides  of  this  character- 
istic are  daily  exhibited. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  if  your  door- 
step is  swept  off  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, one  day  in  the  year,  it  will  be  swept 
off  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  365  days 
in  the  year.  But  it  is  somewhat  exasper- 
ating to  go  through  a  daily  colloquy  like 
the  following  with  your  waiter :  "  Have 
tea.  Miss  Blank  ?"  "  Yes."  "Weak  tea, 
strong  tea?"  "Weak."  "Have  beef- 
steak?" "Yes."  "  Rare  beefsteak,  well- 
done  beefsteak?"  "Rare — always  xKtt^ 
Gin."  Confusion  to  the  boarding-house 
keeper  who  first  taught  Gin  this  form- 
ula !     He  will  never  drop  it. 

There  are  exceptional  cases  of  warm 
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affection  between  employer  and  servant. 
"  Next  to  my  own  children,"  a  warm- 
hearted woman  says,  '*I  love  my  little  Woo 
and  I  believe  he  would  do  anything 
for  us."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chinese  Mission  in  San  Francisco,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  very  touching  little  speech 
was  made  by  a  Chinese  on,  "  What  a 
Christian  family  did  for  me."  Certainly 
it  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  if,  in  the  long  run,  this 
intimate  contact  with  our  domestic  life 
did  not  have  some  efl'ect  on  these  aliens. 

Sometimes  your  Chinaman  will  go  out 
of  his  way  to  show  his  friendliness.  A 
Sunday-school  festival  was  lately  to  take 
place,  for  which  a  certain  matron  had 
promised  to  make  cake.  But  when  the 
day  came  she  was  ill  and  unable  to  make  it. 
She  sent  for  her  cook  and  stated  the  case. 
*'Oh,  yes  !  Miss  Blank," says  Wong,  "you 
lie  still,  I  make  cake.  I  make  nice  cake. 
You  think  not."  And  in  due  course  of 
time  a  huge  trencher  full  of  little  cakes 
was  sent  up,  each  one  ornamented  with 
a  cross,  or  a  crown,  or  some  motto  from 
Bible  or  hymn  book,  many  of  them  so 
very  funny  and  so  innocently  profane  that 
the  cakes  had  to  be  suppressed. 

Wah,  the  wash-man,  is  a  most  suave 
and  aflable  person.  *'  Good-by,"  he 
says  every  week,  with  the  most  charming 
smile,  and  it  is  just  as  sweet  when  he  has 
been  blamed  as  when  he  has  been  praised. 
*'Wah,"  remonstrates  his  employer  on 
one  occasion,  '*  I  think  you  must  have 
thieves  about  your  wash-house.  See  here. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  handkerchief  that  is 
missing,  sometimes  a  stocking — always 
someth  ing.  Perhaps  the  clothes  are  taken 
from  the   line   when   they  are   drying." 


'*  Oh,  Miss  Blank  !"  replies  Wah,  show- 
ing every  one  of  his  magnificent  teeth, 
*'  You  see  now.  I  go  home.  Next  time 
I  hang  up  high.  No  man  he  ketch." 
And,  sure  enough,  there  is  no  further 
trouble  on  that  score.  The  next  difiicul- 
ty  is  a  succession  of  unaccountable  rents 
in  all  sorts  of  garments.  Afler  various 
remonstrances,  threats  and  theories,  Miss 
Blank  suggests  mice.  *'  I  wonder  if  it  is 
mice,  Wah,"  she  says,  very  seriously. 
The  olive  face  beams  at  the  suggestion. 
*'  Now,  Miss  Blank,  you  see.  I  go  home. 
I  get  gun.     I  shoot  'em  all." 

Is  it  possible,  after  all,  as  their  detract- 
ors say,  that  all  the  characteristics  of  these 
people  may  be  reduced  to  shrewdness? 
Certainly  they  are  shrewd  enough.  A 
man  from  San  Francisco  went  down  a 
few  years  ago  to  a  certain  small  town 
where  a  boom  was  expected.  He  set  up 
his  shop,  and  waited  patiently  a  year  or 
two,  but  the  boom  did  not  come.  When, 
at  last,  he  re-appeared  in  San  Francisco, 
with  all  his  belongings,  his  neighbors  ex- 
pressed surprise.  **  What  was  the  mat- 
ter? Didn't  you  like  it  down  there?" 
"Oh,  yes!  like  well  'nough,  but  not 
muchee  good  yet.    Too  much  by  'm  by." 

One  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  right 
public  feeling  towards  these  people  is 
that,  as  a  rule,  we  are  simply  entertained 
by  them.  Few  persons  think  seriously 
about  them.  We  are  spectators  of  them, 
as  they  are  spectators  of  us.  The  China- 
man does  not,  like  the  Indian  or  African, 
create  an  enthusiasm.  There  is  no  ro- 
mance about  him.  He  amuses  us,  and  it 
is  always  difficult  to  cherish  sentiment 
towards  one  who  amuses  us.  But  here 
he  is.     What  shall  we  do  with  him? 


Among  the  many  forms  of  worship 
that  flourished  at  Ath^s,  there  was  an 
altar  which  stood  alone,  conspicuous  and 
honored  beyond  all  others.  The  sup- 
pliants thronged  around  it,  but  no  image 


of  a  god,  no  symbol  of  dogma,  was  there. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Pity,  and  was  vener- 
ated through  all  the  ancient  world  as 
the  first  great  assertion  among  mankind 
of  the  supreme  sanctity  of  Mercy. 
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MR.   TANGIER'S  VACATIONS. 


BY   E.    E.    HALE. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Mr.  Tangier  found  no  fun  in  sailing,  now  that  his  hand  was  disabled.  He  could* 
not  throw  a  line  for  blue-Rsh.  He  started  to  ride  on  horseback  one  day,  and  Dr. 
Tillinghast  arrived  just  as  he  was  scrambling  on  his  horse  from  the  old  horse-block. 
The  doctor  scolded  him-  quite  as  he  deserved,  much  as  Morton  had  done  when  he- 
sent  him  to  Tenterdon.  Very  unwillingly,  Tangier  scrambled  back  off  his  horse. 
But  such  rebuffs  as  this  waited  him  every  day. 

They  probably  threw  him  back  more  than  anything  else  would  have  done  on  his- 
long  conferences  with  Mrs.  Dunster,  and  the  doctor,  and  Mr.  Burdett,  on  social  im- 
provement. Mrs.  Dunster  had  now  some  nieces  staying  with  her,  and  one  night 
there  was  almost  a  formal  conclave  on  the  great  problem  of  Tenterdon's  society. 
Mrs.  Dunster  told  what  she  called  her  North  Somerset  story.  Some  one  had  asked' 
the  teacher  of  the  academy  in  North  Somerset  why  she  dropped  a  term,  and  spent 
her  time  in  Boston  instead.  She  laughed,  and  said,  "  Spend  your  winter  in  North 
Somerset,  and  you  will  know.  In  Boston,  I  have  a  free  library  to  read  in  what  I 
choose.  I  have  free  galleries  to  visit  when  I  choose.  I  can  hear  a  concert  of  the 
best  instrumental  music  for  quarter  of  a  dollar.  And  every  evening,  if  I  choose,  I  can 
go  to  hear  IJuxley,  or  Wallace,  or  Dawson,  or  whoever  happens  to  be  lecturing,  or 
I  can  listen  to  Phillips  Brooks,  or  Freeman  Clarke,  and  I  am  welcome." 

Mr.  Tangier  listened  to  this  story  half  amused,  and  much  edified. 

So,  with  more  formality  than  was  at  all  worth  while,  Mr.  Tangier  went  into  rather 
g^ave,  social  discussions  about  wealth  in  common  and  the  commonwealth.  He  had 
been  a  good  deal  interested  by  this  story  of  the  school-mistress,  and  he  said,  what 
was  true  enough,  that  she  was  gladly  availing  herself  of  the  resources  which  the 
whole  community  in  that  city  received  from  the  wealthy  people  who  had  gone  before. 
If  Mr.  Joshua  Bates  chose  to  buy  for  her  the  books  for  her  to  read,  why  should  the 
girl  go  back  to  North  Somerset  and  buy  her  own?  If  Mr.  Higginson  chose  to  pro- 
vide for  her  the  best  music  in  the  world,  why  should  she  go  back  to  North  Somerset 
and  play  upon  a  badly-tuned  piano  ?  Mr.  Tangier  said  that  she  was  using  the  com- 
mon wealth  which  the  public  spirit  of  this  generation  and  of  other  generations  had 
provided  for  her.  And  it  was  very  natural  that  she  should  like  that  common  wealth 
better  than  she  should  the  separated  property  of  such  a  town  as  he  supposed  North 
Somerset  was.  '*  This  is  all  very  grand,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,"  said  May 
Remington,  one  of  the  nieces  who  has  been  mentioned.  *'  And  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  young  lady,  who  I  dare  say  was  a  very  nice  young  lady,  used  all  these  pleasures 
and  was  glad  to  use  them.  But,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  you  another  thing 
which  she  liked,  which  was  called,  as  I  suppose,  the  accumulated  wit  of  the  day. 
I  liked  it  too.  She  liked  to  be  able  to  walk  on  a  dry  sidewalk,  and  she  liked  to  be 
able  to  get  into  a  street-car  and  go  where  she  chose,  and  pay  five  cents  for  it.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  main  difficulty  of  our  life  here  in  Tenterdon,  which  I  believe  Mr. 
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Tangier  thinks  needs  improving,  is  that  half  the  year  we  cannot  go  anywhere  with- 
out putting  on  India  Rubber  boots.  Then  our  skirts  are  so  draggled  that  we  catcb 
cold  as  soon  as  we  get  home.  And  if  we  want  to  ride  anywhere  we  must  coax : 
Jonas,  or  Silas,  or  John,  or  whoever  it  may  be,  to  harness  the  horse.  He  will  be 
cross.  He  will  say  the  horse  has  a  shoe  off.  And  it  makes  such  a  fuss  that  it  ends. 
in  our  staying  at  home.  There,  in  a  word,  is  the  reason  why  your  country  is  less, 
social  than  your  great  city ;  and  is  the  reason  why  your  school-mistress,  who  likes 
society  as  well  as  you  like  it,  and  as  well  as  I  like  it — this  is  why  she  preferred  to 
spend  six  months  where  she  could  get  society  to  spending  them  where  she  was 
obliged  to  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton  at  home.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  were  very 
good  and  great  men  ;  but  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  learned  men  who  advise 
me  to  enter  into  companionship  with  these  leaders  of  the  past  sit  more  than  font; 
hours  a  day  reading  Shakspeare,  or  more  than  three  hours  ft  day  reading  Milton^"- 

Mr.  Tangier  was  interested  and  amused  at  once  by  this  frank  statement  of  Mfss 
May.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  he  said  to  her,  *'  Then 
I  suppose,  in  our  reconstruction  of  society,  you  would  begin  by  laying  a  railroad 
track  for  street-cars." 

''  That  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  effort  of  civilization.  The  theory 
in  New  York  is  that  it  is  the  last  decline  of  a  degenerate  age." 

'*  You  might  do  a  worse  thing,"  said  Miss  May,  ''but  I  do  not  want  to  have  a 
street  railroad.  What  I  want  is  what  I  believe  the  people  of  Provincetown  did. 
They  had  some  money,  some  surplus  revenue,  I  think  it  was  called,  and  they  had  a 
town  meeting  to  see  how  they  would  spend  it.  It  was  agreed  that  a  plank  sidewalk^ 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  was  the  best  thing  they  could  spend  it  upon^ 
and  4jpon  that  they  spent  it." 

"  They  were  quite  right,"  said  the  doctor.  "After  all,  civilization  begins  with  the 
making  of  roads.  That  is  an  old  hobby  of  mine.  If  you  trace  back  the  germ  of  civ- 
ilizatioo,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  in  the  school-house,  as  some  people  say.  It  is 
not  <even  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  as  other  people  say.  It  is  not  even  in  the  building 
of  a  meeting-house,  as  the  eulogists  of  our  old  Puritan  forefathers  are  apt  to  say." 

"  Civilization  really  begins  when  a  set  of  men  make  a  road  through  a  swamp,  or 
a  trail  through  a  forest.  Civilization  means  society,  and  society  means  the  way  by 
which  I  go  from  one  man's  lair  to  another." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miss  May,  "you  should  see  how  everybody  waits  at  the  window 
and  is  ready,  if  by  great  good  luck  Mrs.  Fairbanks  here  has  the  sewing-circle  at  her 
house,  and  has  intimated  up  the  road  that  the  "  Barge"  will  pass  along  between  two 
and  three  o'clock,  because  the  mud  is  so  bad  at  the  Willows.  People  do  not  want 
to  sit  still  and  crochet  when  they  can  come  to  Mrs.  Fairbanks's  and  hear  her  read 
Browning.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  want  to  put  on  India  Rubber  boots, 
and,  if  the  expression  were  proper,  I  should  add — they  do  not  want  to  sit  four  hours 
with  wet  feet  or  ankles." 

"  Not  much,"  said  the  good-natured  doctor,  "  if  they  have  ever  heard  one  of  my 
first-class  scoldings."  And  it  would  seem  from  the  glances  between  him  and  Miss 
May  that  she  knew  what  he  meant. 

"  I  see  truth,  and  Infinite  Truth  in  every  moment,"  cried  Mr.  Tangier.  Why 
will  no  one  take  up  Miss  Remington's  parable?  What  she  tells  me  explains  things 
untold  by  Carey,  or  Lay,  or  Foxwell.  Why  the  pressure  is  on  cities,  and  why  the 
country  is  abandoned." 

*'  You  shall  not  laugh  at  me,  Mr.  Tangier." 
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"  I  laugh  at  you?  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  seriously  in  earnest.  I  believe  you 
have  hit  on  the  central  thing.  We  are  social  beings.  We  go  where  we  can  easily 
have  society.  There  is  the  whole  of  it.  If  sidewalks  give  society,  we  go  where  there 
are  sidewalks.     If  a  street-car  gives  it,  hurrah  for  the  street-car !  " 

**And  are  the  New  York  aldermen,"  asked  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  thoughtfully,  '*  are  they 
apostles  of  the  new  civilization  ?  " 

'*  Unconscious  apostles,  yes ;  for  even  Satan  serves  the  servants  of  the  Lord.  I  had 
no  qualms  of  conscience  when  I  last  took  a  Broadway  car." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Miss  May,  "  that  many  a  nice  girl  goes  to  New  York  or  to 
Boston  for  a  long  visit,  with  this  for  one  of  her  chief  satisfactions,  that  now  she  can 
take  her  exercise,  that  from  February  to  May  she  will  not  be  blocked  up  in  the 
house." 
.  ^  '*  And  for  Tenterdon,"  said  Mr.  Tangier,  *'  the  prophet  is  to  be,  not  so  much  one 
in  camel  skin,  eating  locusts  and  honey.  He  is  rather  to  I  e  James  Haraden  with 
his  grays.  I  wish  the  oldest  one  were  not  sprained.  But  perhaps  the  **  Bedouin 
Liniment "  will  cure  him.  I  read  the  bill  yesterday — it  cures  everything  except 
Thunder-Humor  and  Blind  Staggers." 

Then  the  talk  fell  on  details  of  what  had  been  done  in  a  social  way  in  Tenterdon 
and  what  had  failed.  Mostly  it  turned  on  questions  of  rooms  for  concerts,  halls  for 
dancing.  There  was  no  whisper,  as  Mr.  Tangier  observed,  of  social  inequalities, 
or  religious  discords.  But  the  practical  obstacles  to  bringing  fifty  people  together  in 
one  place  were  represented  as  enormous. 

This  is  a  good  enough  specimen  of  the  talk  which  occupied  the  meeting  at  Mrs. 
Dunster's ;  and  some  of  the  results  of  the  talk  will  appear  as  our  story  goes  on. 

They  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  bring  the  people  of  Tenterd<^n 
together  sometimes,  so  that  they  should  know  each  others'  faces,  if  there  were  a  con- 
venient place  where  tliey  might  meet.  And  the  doctor  was  rather  tempted  to 
*'  switch  off"  here  into  learned  discussions  about  the  word  "  synagogue"  and  the 
Roman  and  Greek  places  of  meeting,  and  the  importance  that  these  places  of  meet- 
ing had  on  the  growth  of  civilization.  But  they  all  laughed  at  his  learning  and  told 
him  that  the  essential  thing  was  to  find  in  Tenterdon  some  spreading  oak  beneath 
which  it  should  be  quite  warm  in  winter,  and  quite  cool  in  summer,  and  where  they  could 
have  the  fifth  symphony  of  Beethoven,  or  the  play  of  Harry  the  Fifth,  or  a  spelling 
bee,  or  anything  else  that  they  wanted  to  have,  without  either  freezing  to  death  or 
roasting. 

Then  came  an  examination  which,  to  Mr.  Tangier,  was  very  curious,  as  to  the 
several  resources  of  the  town  for  such  things.  He  asked,  himself,  if  there  were  any 
'  traditions  of  other  days  where  people  had  met,  when  they  had,  perhaps,  a  victory  to 
celebrate,  or  to  sew  for  soldiers,  or  on  any  other  public  occasion. 

Then  it  appeared  that  the  old  stage-house,  as  everybody  called  it,  had  been  the 
scene  of  all  these  gatherings.  And  it  came  out,  almost  by  accident,  Hiat,  with  the 
decline  of  the  old  stage-coach  system,  the  society  of  the  town  really  declined  also. 
For  this  old  stage4iouse  was  a  place  where,  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
'-south,  the  stage-coaches  of  that  day  stopped,  their  horses  were  watered,  or  perhaps 
their  horses  were  changed.  The  passengers  breakfasted,  or  dined,  or  took  their  sup- 
per, or  bought  a  lunch.  There  was  some  excitement  at  the  place,  some  reason  for 
the  people  coming  together  there.  The  post-oflfice  was  there  ;  the  blacksmith's  shop 
w^as  there.  What  was  more  to  the  point,  there  were  large  rooms  in  the  stage-hotise. 
One  dance-room  Mrs.  Dunster  remembered  as  being  a  room  in  which  sixty  couples 
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•could  form  in  the  Virginia  Reel,  and  this  showed  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  size. 

But,  with  the  railroad,  all  this  had  come  to  an  end.  The  stage-house  was  left  half 
or  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  way.  The  least  use  it  had  been  put  to  was  to  make 
it  a  sort  of  barrack-house  for  some  laborers  whom  the  government  employed  when 
they  were  building  the  breakwater,  and  now  it  was  really  used  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Tangier  had  noticed  it  in  his  rides,  as  a  forlorn,  broken-down  sort  of  a  place,  with 
many  signs  hanging  out,  indicating  that  it  was  for  sale,  if  anybody  wanted  to  buy  it, 
and  with  an  occasional  hole  through  a  window.  But  most  of  the  windows  were 
boarded  up,  for  fear  of  an  attack  from  wayward  boys. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mr.  Tangier's  mind  rested  on  the  stage-house.  He  spent  one  or  two  days  in  in- 
quiries as  to  the  ownership  of  the  house,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  restoring  it  into  a  sort 
of  central  place  for  the  hospitalities  of  the  town  ;  and  these  inquiries  ended  in  his  ob- 
taining permission  to  make  use  of  the  old  dining-hall  and  the  old  dancing-room  for 
any  purpose  which  he  might  have  in  mind.  He,  accordingly,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  issued  a  joking  invitation  to  the  heads  in  the  "  social  movement," 
us  he  insisted  on  calling  it,  to  meet  him  for  a  picnic  lunch  one  day  at  the  stage- 
house,  and  examine  what  were  its  possibilities.  He  sent  in  advance  his  old  friend, 
Warner,  and  his  prot^g^,  Nathan,  to  get  the  doors  open  and  to  do  some  preliminary 
sweeping,  and  at  least  clean  up  chairs  enough  for  them  to  sit  upon  and  a  table  on 
which  Mrs.  Fairbanks  could  give  them  a  cup  of  coffee  and  something- to  eat. 

For  Mr.  Tangier  was  master  of  the  great  central  law  of  hospitality — that  hospi- 
tality means  more  than  salt,  perhaps  more  than  bread  and  butter ;  it  means  the 
fit  refreshment  of  the  bodily  frame,  and  the  refreshment  together.  People  must  have 
something  to  eat  or  drink  together,  if  anything  is  to  succeed  in  this  world. 

A  very  jolly  and  merry  party  he  brought  together.  It  was  on  a  Saturday,  so  that 
his  little  school-mistress  could  come  over  from  her  district,  and  he  had  collected  al- 
most all  the  other  teachers,  too.  They  came,  somewhat  on  their  dignity,  doubtful 
what  they  were  to  come  for,  and  very  much  afraid  lest  they  should  commit  them- 
selves. This  is  the  fashion  of  their  craft.  But  before  the  hour  was  over  they  were 
jolly,  and  as  sociable  as  any  one  else  was ;  and  they  really  knew  the  town  and  the 
people  of  the  town  better  than  any  one  else  did,  excepting  always  the  doctor  and  the 
minister.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  general  of  the  district  school -mistress  in  New 
England,  or  the  keeper  of  any  public  school,  that,  if  you  talk  of  general  service  to  the 
public,  these  young  people  are  the  most  valuable  public  servants  that  you  have,  and 
do  most  to  bring  together  the  different  classes  of  society  and  to  keep  open  the  lines  of 
social  promotion.  Mr.  Tangier,  with  his  right  arm  still  in  the  sling,  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
ster  welcomed  their  guests  very  cordially,  and  it  proved  that  the  party,  with  the  ad- 
ditions which  have  been  named,  and  some  others,  was  quite  large.  They  met  in  the 
old  office,  of  bar-room,  of  the  hotel,  into  which  various  chairs,  some  with  three  legs 
and  some  with  four,  had  been  brought.  There  were  different  settles,  which  had  re- 
mained from  old  times,  and  the  table  in  question,  spread  with  a  white  cloth,  had  its 
coffee  and  jchocolate  ready  for  the  welcome  of  those  who  had  come  from  a  distance. 
When  it  seemed  that  almost  every  one  was  present,  Mr.  Tangier  himself  led  the  way 
to<  the.  old .  danc  tng-room . 
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Here  they  all  sat  down  at  the  little  picnic  which  Mrs.  Fairbanks  had  provided. 
A  very  jolly  feast  it  made.  "  When  hunger  and  thirst  were  fully  satisfied, "  Mr. 
Tangier  proposed  that  they  should  summon  the  elect,  whoever  the  elect  were,  and 
interest  everybody  in  the  project  of  re-establishing  the  old  hotel  as  a  central  point  for 
the  gatherings  of  the  neighborhood.  Different  people  contributed  different  sugges- 
tions, and  it  ended  in  an  agreement  that  the  clans  should  be  rallied  for  the  next  Sat- 
urday. Saturday  was  the  day  determined  upon,  because  Saturday  was  the  day  when 
all  the  teachers  could  be  present ;  and  there  was  a  certain  tradition  of  a  half-holiday, 
which  gave  them  the  help  of  the  bigger  boys  and  the  young  men. 

Fortunately,  also,  they  were  at  the  time  between  planting  and  hoeing,  which  in  the 
country  is  traditional  as  a  time  when  people  maygoa-visiting,  or  may  attend  to  their 
amusements.  Mr.  Tangier  and  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Dunster  acted  as  hosts.  In 
the  week  which  had  passed,  Mr.  Tangier  had  been  in  personal  relations  with  the  pres- 
ent proprietors  of  the  hotel.  They  were  glad  to  have  even  a  nibble  of  a  tenant,  al- 
though he  gave  them  no  definite  promises  for  the  future.  It  was  agreed,  in  New 
England  fashion,  that  he  was  to  have  the  occupancy  of  the  house  for  the  next  two 
months,  "  if  they  couldn't  do  nothing  better  with  it,"  and  that  they  should  give  him 
fair  notice,  if  they  could  do  anything  better  with  it.  A  very  low  rent,  almost  nomi- 
nal, was  ffxed  for  these  two  months,  with  the  understanding  that  this  was  to  make 
no  precedent  for  tlie  future.  In  fact,  both  parties  had  come  together,  as  men  of  New 
England  blood  like  to  come  together,  in  a  certain  vague  determination  on  both  sides 
that  they  would  do  "  about  what  was  right,"  though  neither  side  knew  exactly  what, 
in  future,  he  might  wish  to  do. 

To  the  satisfaction,  and  even  to  the  surprise,  of  the  head  centres  of  the  "  move- 
ment," the  attendance  of  boys  and  young  men  was  a  good  deal  larger  than  they  had 
dared  expect.  But  each  of  the  teachers  had  two  or  three  loyal  supporters  among  the 
older  of  her  winter  scholars.  And  it  had  been  enough  to  intimate  to  them  that  there 
was  a  project  for  some  union  festivities,  or  union  meetings,  at  the  hotel,  to  induce 
them  to  be  willing  to  lend  a  hand.  And  their  assistance  proved  very  effective. 
Among  them  was  a  certain  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Pingree,  who  was,  however, 
always  called  Silas,  who  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  him  his  box  of  car- 
penter's tools,  and  who  proved,  as  the  vernacular  says,  "awful  handy"  with  tools, 
and  whose  tools  were,  indeed,  freely  used  by  all  the  young  men.  They  had  all  been 
trained  to  the  work  of  a  farm,  which  implies  a  handy  use  of  all  carpenter  materials. 

As  before,  Mr.  Tangier  led  the  way  to  the  great  dancing-room  of  old  times.  In 
those  days,  it  had  opened  by  large  doors  upon  an  outer  piazza  to  which,  strange  to 
say,  people  had  been  able  to  ride  up  and  enter  the  ball-room  directly,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  anterooms.  These  great  double  doors  had  been  long  since  disused, 
excepting  when,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  they  were  opened,  that  the  place  might 
be  made  a  sort  of  storage  room  for  the  sleighs,  which  were  only  used  for  a  few  months 
in  winter.  Haifa  dozen  sleighs  of  every  pattern,  therefore,  and  every  conceivable 
sort  of  lumber  were  in  the  room,  and  the  object  of  the  present  gathering  was  to  clear 
it  out,  and  prepare  it,  as  it  could  best  be  prepared,  for  the  purposes  which  were  in- 
tended. It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  was  not  to  be  found  there.  As  they  worked, 
they  came  upon  four  little  pulpits,  which  had  been  used  in  some  traditional  time  by 
a  lodge  of  Masons  which  had  occupied  the  room. 

While  the  ladies  were  encouraging  the  young  men,  and  the  young  men  were  lift- 
ing, laughing,  and  piling  the  various  affairs  which  had  been  stored  away,  nobody 
knew  how  long,  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  to  her  great  delight,  came  upon  a  roll  which  evi- 
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dently  was  faded  bunting,  in  which  her  experienced  eye  discovered  more  than  flags. 
She  called  upon  John  Whitcomb,  whose  ready  knife  cut  the  old  strings.  The  roll 
was  developed  on  the  floor  and  it  proved  to  have  various  mottoes,  "  Honor  the 
Brave," ''Welcome  Home," ''Newburne  and  Washington,"  'VOlustee,"  ''Cross- 
Creek,"  and  others  which  were  almost  Greek  to  the  young  people.  "  Alas  and 
alas!"  said  Mrs.  Hasey,  "  that  you  should  not  remember  the  names  of  the  battles  in 
which  your  own  fathers  lost  their  lives,  perhaps.  But  I  ought  to  rejoice,  I  suppose, 
that  in  these  days  of  peace  we  forget  that  there  was  any  war."  Mrs.  Fairbanks  was 
well  pleased.  She  said  that  this  bunting,  and  that  those  mottoes,  marked  the  time 
when  the  room  was  last  used,  as  she  supposed,  for  any  public  festival.  And  she 
herself  remembered  that,  as  a  little  girl,  she  was  not  permitted  to  come.  But,  when 
their  company  came  back  from  the  war,  she  knew  that  there  was  a  welcome  and  re- 
ception there,  and  a  great  feast  given,  and  these  were  the  memorials  of  that  day. 
Mr.  Tangier  took  up  the  tattered  rags  with  a  certain  reverence.  "  We  will  connect 
ourselves  with  the  past,"  he  said.  "  We  will  use  these  flags  as  a  part  of  our  decora- 
tions. Let  us  hope  that  our  boys  may  be  as  brave,  and  our  girls  as  willing,  as 
were  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  generation." 

Silas  pulled  out  the  nails  which  were  the  only  locks  on  the  great  doors.  He  re- 
paired some  broken  boards  in  the  piazza.  He  set  up  a  "joist"  as  a  temporary 
pillar,  where  one  of  the  Doric  columns  of  the  piazza  had  fallen  out,  and  then, 
having  opened  his  folding-doors,  called  upon  willing  hands  to  pull  out  one,  two, 
three,  and  the  rest  of  the  sleighs  which  had  been  waiting  for  the  next  winter.  Mean- 
while, some  of  the  young  men  discovered  what  would  be  needed  most,  and  had  made 
some  birch  brooms  which  would  be  suflicient  for  the  severest  sweeping.  The  boys, 
tt  the  direction  of  the  women,  had  lifted  seats  here  and  chairs  there.  Hot  water  and 
sand  had  been  brought,  and  the  old  pulpits  had  been  scrubbed  and  washed,  and  by 
the  aid  of  half  a  dozen  centres  of  action,  as  the  hoars  flew  merrily  by,  the  room  be- 
gan to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  place  which  could  be  possibly  inhabited. 

Mr.  Tangier  had  set  some  of  the  smaller  boys  to  work,  to  creep  in  behind  the 
rubbish  and  go  around  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  so  as  to  tell  him  how  many 
panes  of  glass  were  cracked,  and  how  many  were  broken,  in  the  enormous  windows 
which  had  formerly  lighted  it.  Some  of  these  windows  were  covered  with  boards, 
and  some  were  so  left  that  they  could  still  admit  light.  Different  boys  brought  in 
their  returns,  now  marked  on  a  shingle,  now  marked  on  a  slate,  and  now  in  the  less  re- 
liable form  of  their  own  memories.  But  he  wished  to  give  his  orders  in  a  more 
thorough  way.  Still  he  was  fettered  by  his  lameness,  as  always,  and  looked  around 
rather  wistfully  to  see  what  arrangement  of  paper  or  pen  might  be  made  from  any 
old  pack  to  serve  his  purpose.  May  Remington  caught  his  eye,  and  what  was  al- 
most a  frown  upon  his  face,  a  frown  born  from  the  sense  of  incapacity,  which  is  so 
annoying  to  a  strong  and  active  man.  When  the  girl  asked  what  she  could  do,  he 
smiled  again  and  confessed  that  the  sense  of  powerlessness  annoyed  him,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  write  down  the  information  which  these  boys  were  bringing  to  him. 

"I  suppose  if  I  were  a  shepherd  on  the  plains  of  Arabia,  T  could  remember  for 
seventeen  years  how  many  lights  are  wanted  which  are  eight  by  ten,  and  how  many 
which  are  fourteen  by  twelve.  But  being  nothing  but  a  lawyer,  I  am  used  to  having 
such  things  on  paper." 

"If  that  is  all,"  said  the  girl,  "  come  back  with  me  into  the  parlor,  and  make  me 
your  secretary."  Then  she  called  the  boys,  one  after  another,  and  made  them  follow 
her. 
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Mr.  Tangier  followed  willingly  enough,  too,  but 'wondered  how  the  writing  was- 
to  be  done.  But,  almost  before  he  could  express  his  wonder,  the  girl  had  taken  from 
her  own  hand-sack  a  little  portfolio,  small  enough  to  go  into  it,  had  opened  the 
spring  ink-stand  which  belonged  to  her  portfolio,  and  then,  in  the  same  good-natur- 
ed way,  said,  ''  Now  begin,  Mr.  Tangier ;  you  have  rubbed  the  lamp,  and  the  genie 
is  ready." 

Mr.  Tangier  was  pleased — as  well  he  might  have  been — with  the  genie  of  the  camp. 
She  took  at  once  the  idea  of  what  he  wanted,  and  she  and  he,  together,  soon  brought 
the  somewhat  wild  statements  of  the  boys  into  something  like  system.  Fitz-James 
and  Cephas  had  to  be  sent  back  once  or  twice  for  the  revision  of  statements  which 
were  quite  incredible.  But,  after  a  little,  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  would  need  so 
many  new  panes,  and  that  it  would  be  well  that  they  shoulJ  have  ten  or  twelve  new 
sashes.  Miss  Remington's  ready  calculation  gave  the  size  of  the  sashes,  and  a 
measurement,  undertaken  by  Silas  Pingiee,  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  her  arith- 
metic. Mr.  Tangier  was  now  engaged  in  what  he  liked.  There  was  something 
tangible  and  visible  to  be  done,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  it.  He 
sent  for  Mr.  Burdett,  who  appeared  in  a  minute  with  his  staff — two  or  three  bright 
and  ready  boys. 

''  You  look  like  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  his  train  in  '  Kenilworth,' "  said  Tan- 
gier, in  open  admiration.     "  Which  of  these  boys  is  to  be  William  Shakspeare?" 

"  I  dare  not  say.  We  think,  noW,  that  we  will  all  be  good  ship-carpenters,  and 
build  better  sloops  than  the  Mayflower.  But  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Thank 
you  for  seeing  that  we  live  on  the  feudal  principle.  These  boys  are  my  strfl^— I  am 
chief  of  stafi^— and  there  are  three  or  four  others  as  good  as  they.  Are  there  not, 
Fred?" 

"Five  more,"  said  Fred,  blushing  proudly  enough,  "five  more,  sir,  but  oflf  o» 
duty." 

Mr.  Tangier  was  well  pleased.  Every  such  intimation  that  these  yc  ung  people 
were  recognizing  the  great  law  of  "  Together"  pleased  him^and  gave  him  new  hope. 
"  I  sent  for  you,  Burdett,  to  show  you  these  figures,  which  my  good  genius  here  has 
made  for  me.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  woi  Id  why  we  should  not  go  ahead,  now 
and  here?  No  powers  of  good  can  wish  to  prolong  the  reign  of  smashed  windows, 
as  it  seems  to  me." 

Mr.  J^urdett  looked  at  the  figures.  He  explained  them  to  the  boys  at  the  right- 
hand,  and  at  the  left,  as  he  did  so,  as  if  they  were  his  comrades  rather  than  his  fol- 
lowers.    "  The  sooner  the  better — if  we  are  sure  of  going  on." 

"  Of  course  we  are  sure  of  going  on.  That  is,  I  am  sure  of  going  on.  I  am  not 
used  to  taking  hold  of  things  that  fail.  Burdelt,  no  ship  can  be  launched  till  the 
whole  ship  is  built.  It  does  not  answer  to  build  the  forecastle  and  launch  that,  hop- 
ing that  the  forecastle  may  make  a  voyage  which  will  pay  for  the  stern.  Unless  you 
build  the  whole  vessel,  you  fail."  He  saw  the  boys  were  listening  amused,  and  he 
went  on  to  them. 

"  That  seems  to  you  very  simple,  boys.  But  it  is  a  great  truth,  which  the  world 
often  forgets.  Many  an  enterprise  fails  because  people  start  when  they  are  only  half 
ready."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Burdett,  "  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  do  this  now. 
Really,  we  need  for  our  launch  very  little.  Tell  me,  who  was  that  tall,  wide-awake 
fellow,  whose  eye-teeth  were  so  perfectly  cut,  whom  you  stopped  to  talk  to,  the  day 
we  rode  to  Goodwin?"  ^ 

Mr.  Burdett  did  not  remember  at  first,  but  when  the  wide-awake  fellow's  wag^n 
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was  described,  his  span  of  white  horses,  and  his  ladder  in  the  wagon,  he  stood  re- 
vealed at  once  as  Scott  Meakin,  the  master  carpenter  of  Goodwin.  The  day  they 
had  met  him,  he  was  going  to  Clavers  to  shingle  a  barn. 

**  The  same,  the  same,"  said  the  now  impetuous  Mr.  Tangier.  "  Now  what  rea- 
son is  there,  human  or  divine,  why  this  Scott  Meakin  shall  not  be  called  into  the  so- 
cial reformation,  and  made  to  put  in  new  sashes,  of  which  Miss  Remington  has  so 
clear  an  idea.  Let  him  bring  with  him  some  glazier,  half  as  clever  as  he,  Galileo 
Silex^-or  whatever  his  godfather  may  have  called  him." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Burdett,  laughing,  ''  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
come,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  him." 

**  *  Of  course,'  do  you  say — innocent  dove  that  you  are,  fresh  from  the  study  of 
the  Chaldee  Polyglott !  '  Of  course  !'  There  may  be  many  reasons,  my  dear  Miss 
Remington — my  dear  young  friends  of  the  staft^— pardon  me  if  I  am  compelled  to 
show  to  you  some  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world  in  contrast,  alas !  with  this  heavenly 
ignorance  of  our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Burdett." 

He  was  laughing — and  they  were  all  laughing  now. 

*^*  You  see,  dear  Miss  Remington,  there  may  well  be  another  joiner,  or  carpenter, 
or  house-builder,  or  architect — perhaps  seven  inches  nearer  to  us  than  Scott  Marden, 
or  whatever.  Or  this  other  man  may  have  put  in  the  sashes  originally,  or  his  father 
may.  Or  he  may  vote  the  same  (icket  with  the  man  who  owns  the  hotel,  my  friend 
Frink ;  or  belong  to  the  same  lodge.  And  our  friend  Scott  may  vote  another  ticket, 
and  belong  to  no  lodge.  Many,  many  are  the  reasons,  my  dear  dominie,  why 
Scott  Meloin  may  be  the  wrong  man.  But  I  like  his  looks — ^and  know  he  will 
do  our  work  well,  if  I  may  send  to  him." 

Mr.  Burdett-  was  not  shaken.  There  was  no  rival  joiner — Scott  Meakin  was  the 
only  man  any  one  in  the  neighborhood  would  dream  of  sending  to  in  such  an  exi- 
gency. 

**  Then,"  said  Mr.  Tangier,  '*  we  will  go  and  see  him  to-morrow." 

**  Why  not  write  to  him  now?"  said  May  Remington,  perfectly  simply. 

Mr.  Tangier  was  surprised  this  time.  But  he  was  pleased.  He  was  both  pleased 
and  surprised  that  a  young  girl,  whom  he  had  only  seen  as  a  summer  vacationer, 
should  know  how  much  might  hinge  on  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  pleased,  if  not 
surprised,  that  she  and  Mr.  Burdett,  both,  were  entering  with  such  perfect  cordiality 
into  his  plans.  But  he  answered,  with  mock  melancholy,  ''  First,  Miss  Remington, 
because  I  have  no  hand  to  write  with  ;  second,  because  I  have  no  paper;  third,  be- 
cause there  is  never  an  envelope." 

*'  You  do  not  say  because  there  is  no  ink,  or  no  pen.  For  both  are  on  the  table. 
Here  is  the  paper,  now ;  here  is  the  envelope,"  she  said  quickly,  as  she  produced 
both,  **  and  here  is  the  hand."  She  paused  just  a  moment,  blushed  a  littla  at  her 
own  courage,  and  then  said,  "  'How  shall  we  ever  reorganize  society  ' — I  think  that 
is  your  grand  phrase — if  everybody  does  not  *  lend  a  hand  ?*  That  is  our  modest 
phrase." 

The  girl  had  not  thfe  least  idea  how  her  simplicity  and  courage  together  affected 
him.  That  any  one  felt  as  he  felt,  that  there  was  something  worth  doing,  that  he 
was  not  on  a  quixotic  enterprise,  in  which  other  people  humored  him,  and  that  this 
bright  young  woman  saw  its  possibilities — all  this  encouraged  him.  More  than  this, 
he  knew,  as  a  man  of  aff^airs,  that  the  saving  of  a  day,  even  in  such  a  petty  affair, 
might  mean  the  saving  of  a  week. 

*'  I  cannot  so  much  as  sign  my  name,"  said  he.     "  But  you  and  I  can  make  Scott 
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-what's  his  name  come  over.  Let  us  write  as  you  say.  Burdett,  you  and  the  boys 
may  go  back  to  your  sweeping.     Miss  Remington  and  I  will  put  in  the  windows." 

And  he  dictated  his  letter,  and  watched  with  pleasure  the  easy,  quick  movement 
of  her  hand,  and  her  round,  pretty,  large  and  legible  hand-writing.  He  went  into 
every  detail  with  the  builder,  told  him  where  he  would  be,  and  asked  for  an  early  in- 
terview. When  the  letter  seemed  finished  he  looked  it  over,  made  no  correction, 
thanked  her,  and  said : 

''  We  may  as  well  tell  him  to  bring  over  a  paper-hanger.  Those  walls  look  like 
Noah's  ark." 

And,  at  this  moment,  a  knot  of  young  men  came  to  ask  the  two  to  join  the  others 
in  the  dining-room. 

This  invitation  surprised  Mr.  Tangier.  With  all  his  high  notions  about  hospital- 
ity, he  had  still  regarded  this  assembly  as  a  party  for  work,  and  it  had  not  occurred 
to  him  that  it  could  be  made  a  festival.  But,  as  became  into  the  old  dining-hall,  and 
found  there  all  the  arrangements  for  a  hearty  meal,  it  was  explained  to  him  that  some 
of  the  young  men  of  the  Knights  Templars  had  taken  the  entertainment  in  hand  at 
their  meeting  the  night  before.  They  had  been  asked  to  the  working-bee,  and  this 
seemed  a  good  way,  and  a  good  place,  to  help.  So  they  had  hastily  arranged  the 
feast.  Their  only  anxiety  had  been  to  keep  all  the  preparations  secret  from  Mr. 
Tangier,  Mr.  Burdett,  Mrs.  Fairbanks  and  Mrs.  Dunster. 

And  in  their  secret  they  had  wholly  succeeded. 

To  be  continued. 


WALKS  IN  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY    LUCRETIA     P.     HALE. 

VII. —  The  Board  of  Supervisors. — Miss  Lucretia  Crocker. 

It  is  not  possible  to  continue  the  con-  This  Board  was   created   in  the  year 

sideration  of  our  public  schools   without  1876,  whenagi*eat  reform  was  established 

stopping  to  speak  of  the  great  loss  sustain-  in  our  School  Committee.     The  number 

ed  in  the  death  of  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  was  reduced  at  that  time  to  twenty-four 

She  was  the  only  woman  acting  on  the  members  besides  the  Mayor.     Before  this, 

Board   of  Supervisors,  having  been  ap-  it  had  reached  the  number  of  one  hundred 

pointed  when  this  Board  was  created,  and  and  twenty-four  members.     In  its  last  year 

having   continued   one  of  its   prominent  it    included   six  women ;   the  first  to  be 

members  for  over  ten   years,  up  to  the  elected  under  the  new  law,  permitting  the 

time  of  her  death,  October  9,  1886.  choice  of  women   to  act  on  the  School 

A  mere  glance  at  the  reports  and  docu-  Committee, 

ments  of  this  Board  shows  how  many  of  This  much-reduced  committee  was  thus 

them   bear    her    signature.     A  study   of  left  with  the  oversight  of  the  large  num- 

them   shows  what  careful  and   valuable  bers  of  schools  added  to  the  city  of  Boston 

thought  she  brought  to  their  preparation,  in  its  consolidation  with  the  surrounding 

They  betray  also  the  amount  of  work  pre-  suburbs,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 

scribed   upon  and  fulfilled  by  the  Super-  the  several  members  of  the  committee  to 

visors.  make  the  careful  visiting  of  the  separate 
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schools  originally  required.  For  instance, 
as  many  as  twelve  hundred  school-rooms 
must  be  visited,  some  very  widely  scat- 
tered. A  Board  of  Supervisors,  there- 
fore, became  a  necessity,  and  after  much 
discussion,  it  was  formed  of  six  members. 

An  examination  of  the  work  expected 
from  the  Supervisors  will  show  how  care- 
fully it  is  laid  out,  and  that  the  time  of  s^x 
Supervisors  in  the  Boston  schools  is  al- 
ready occupied  to  the  full. 

In  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  (School  Document 
No.  13,  1885),  prepared  by  Miss  Lucre- 
tia  Crocker,  we  find  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  classified,  as : 

1.  The  examination  of  candidates  for 
positions  as  teachers,  and  the  granting  of 
certificates  of  qualifications  of  the  several 
g^des. 

2.  The  preparation  for,  and  superin- 
tendence, of  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  Nor- 
mal, the  Latin,  the  High  and  the  Gram- 
mar schools ;  and  of  candidates  for  pro- 
motion from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar 
schools. 

3.  The  recommendation  of  teachers  for 
confirmation  when  they  have  finished 
tlieir  term  of  probation.  This  recom- 
mendation, or  a  decision  not  to  recom- 
mend, is  based  upon  evidence  furnished 
by  two  or  more  Supervisors. 

4.  The  revision  of  the  list  of  candi- 
dates eligible  for  service  as  teachers,  for 
the  use  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the 
principals  of  the  schools. 

5.  The  performance  of  "  such  other  du- 
ties as  the  School  Committee  (or  sub-com- 
mittee thereoO  may  prescribe,  or  from 
time  to  time  direct." 

Besides  this  comes  the  work  of  the 
individual  Supervisors.  For  satisfactory 
performance  they  require  more  than  the 
aggregate  time  of  the  school  sessions  dur- 
ing a  year ;  and  the  Supervisors,  therefore, 
reluctantly  devote  any  of  the  school  hours 
to  other  duties. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  responsibility  more 
delicate  and  important  than  that  as- 
signed in  Section  87,  as  here  quoted : 
"After  a  teacher  has  been  appointed  on 


probation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  two  or 
more  Supervisors  to  examine,  from  time 
to  time,  his  work  in  the  class-room.  The 
results  of  the  examinations  during  the 
year  of  probation,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  shall  be 
recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  in  charge,  after  having 
examined  the  results  of  the  Supervisors' 
examinations,  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  principal,  recommend  teachers  on  pro- 
bation, if  found  competent  for  confirma- 
tion, in  the  manner  required  for  nomina- 
tion on  probation.  The  committee  in 
charge,  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  may,  for  satisfactory  reasons, 
extend  the  time  of  probation." 

The  duties  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion claim  the  largest  part  of  the  time  of 
the  Supervisors.  ^ 

For  their  performance,  the  schools, 
Primary,  Grammar,  High  and  Evening, 
are  divided  into  six  groups ;  one  group 
being  assigned  to  each  Supervisor.  In  his 
own  group,  a  Supervisor,  sometimes  with- 
out interrupting  the  order  of  the  school 
work,  pursues  his  purpose  of  general  in- 
spection. He  observes  *'  the  sanitary 
conditions"  of  the  class-rooms;  "the 
mode  of  government,  including  motives 
to  study ;"  "  the  principles  and  methods 
of  classifying  and  promoting  pupils;" 
"  the  merits,  defects  and  needs  of  the  va- 
rious schools  and  classes,  and,  in  general, 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  scholars."  The  more  familiar 
he  becomes  with  a  group  of  schools,  and 
the  more  freely  he  moves  in  and  out  of 
the  class-rooms,  without  disturbing  the 
progress  of  the  instruction — observing  the 
natural  relations  between  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, and  the  aims,  methods  and  skill  of 
the  teachers — the  more  valuable  is  his 
opinion  upon  all  the  points  just  noted, 
and  concerning  which  he  is  to  offer,  once 
a  year,  a  report  to  the  committees  in 
charge. 

In  addition  to  this  inspection  of  the 
usual  order  of  things,  he  verifies  his  opin- 
ions by  an  examination  of  the  classes, 
from  time  to  time,  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects. 

Thus  he  finds  the  results  of  the  daily 
instruction  ;  and,  comparing  methods  and 
results,  forms  his  estimate  of  the  quality 
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of  the  teachino^  and  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  school,  a  record  of  which  he 
is  required  to  make  in  '^  books  kept  in 
the  Supervisors'  office,  and  open  only  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
Superintendent." 

Out  of  the  personal  relations  established 
by  this  district  supervision  come  many 
opportunities  to  aid  teachers  by  sugges- 
tion and  advice,  and  to  consider  with 
them  the  interpretation  of  the  ''  Course  of 
Study." 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  last  sug- 
gestion, as  it  presents  a  method  of  influ- 
ence of  which  the  Supervisors  have  wisely 
made  use. 

Besides  this  work,  general  and  spe- 
cial, in  his  own  group  of  schools, 
each  Supervisor  devotes  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  departmental  examination  in 
schools  of  other  groups.  He  proceeds 
then  upon  a  difterent  plan.  Not  respon- 
sible for  general  inspection,  he  goes  tVom 
class  to  class,  examining  in  the  subject 
or  subjects  which  are  especially  in  his 
charge.  He  learns  the  aims,  methods 
and  results  of  the  instruction  in  certain 
subjects  throughout  the  school.  When 
a  school  has  been  thus  examined  by  the 
difi'erent  Supervisors,  a  trustworthy  re- 
port can  be  made  of  the  instruction  in  all 
departments  of  the  ''  Course  of  Study." 

The  report  of  1886  shows  that  an  addi- 
tion  has    been    made    to   these    duties: 

Teachers  in  the  evening  schools,  like 
teachers  in  the  day  schools,  are  appointed 
on  probation,  and  must,  before  confirma- 
tion;,  be  visited  and  reported  upon  by  two 
Supervisors. 

But  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  speak 
of  Miss  Crocker's  individual  work,  which 
cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  a  study 
of  the  reports  signed  by  her,  which  ex- 
press a  cheerful  hopefulness  for  the  ad- 
vance in  the  later  methods  carried  out  by 
our  school  system.  Criticism  upon  this 
system  is  scattered  so  wide,  and  indulged 
in  so  freely  by  many  who  really  know 
nothing  of  the  present  system,  or  ofits  re- 
sults as  they  already  appear,  that  it  is  al- 


ways encouraging  to  read  the  reports  of 
the  Supervisors. 

For  instance,  in  the  very  last  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Peterson,  is  a  valuable  passage  upon 
the  charges  of  a  supposed  cramming 
system. 

It  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  the 
courses  of  study  are  crowdeil  with  sub- 
jects, and  that  they  demand  of  teachers 
and  pupils  more  than  they  can  do  well. 
This  is  the  statement  of  a  half-truth.  It  is 
true  that  more  subjects  are  studied  in  some 
grades  of  our  schools  than  wei*e  formerly 
studied ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  several 
of  these  subjects  are  so  connected  and  re- 
lated that  each  helps  the  understanding  of 
the  others,  and  that  together  they  result 
in  a  greater  acquisition  of  knowledge  than 
if  they  were  separately  studied. 

For  example,  a  lesson  in  reading  may, 
be  made  an  exercise  not  only  in  elocu- 
tionary drill,  but  also  in  the  oral  and  writ- 
ten expression  of  thought,  and  incident- 
ally in  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capitals  and  grammatical  correctness. 
Observation  lessons  in  the  Primary 
schools,  and  elementary  science,  geog- 
raphy and  history  in  the  Grammar 
schools,  furnish  material  for  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises ;  and  these,  in  turn,  give 
clearness  and  exactness  to  the  knowledge 
acquired.  It  is  also  true  that  when  teach- 
ers use  mechanical  methods  of  teaching, 
their  pupils  have  too  many  studies  and 
these  studies  stultify  and  cripple  the  mind. 
Fortunately,  there  are  few  teachers  of 
this  kind  ;  there  are  more  who,  using  both 
the  mechanical  or  deductive  methods,  and 
the  natural  or  inductive  methods,  expend 
too  much  time  on  some  subjects,  or  too 
little  on  each.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true  that  the  many  teachers  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  schools  who  econo- 
mize time  and  labor  by  uniting  related 
studies,  and  who  use  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  pre- 
scribed work  can  be  done  within  the 
prescribed  time. 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  High 
schools  that  the  majority  of  pupils  in 
them  do  not  have  too  much  studying  to 
do.  In  every  large  school  there  may  be 
found  some  pupils,  favored  by  nature  or 
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circumstances,  who  can  easily  do  more 
than  the  prescribed  work,  and  some  oth- 
ers, physically  weak,  or  dull  by  nature, 
or  unfortunate  in  their  training,  who  can- 
not, without  overworking,  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  school.  The  course 
of  study  must  provide  for  the  majority  of 
pupils  ;  it  is  the  part  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers to  keep  the  minority  from  overwork 
by  requiring  them  to  take  a  partial  course, 
or  by  giving  them  more  time  to  complete 
the  course. 

A  goo  J  preparation  for  college  means 
hard  and  severe  study  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  some  pupils  have  fallen  out  by  the 
way  from  ill  health  or  inability  to  do  all 
the  work  which  must  be  done,  and  done 
well,  before  entering  college.  Most  of 
the  graduates  from  these  schools  have 
been  well  prepared  to  do  college  work, 
and  have  done  it  with  credit ;  but  no  one 
of  them  has  been  too  well  prepared. 

The  observation  lessons  in  the  Pri- 
mary schools  and  the  inductive  study  of 
elementary  science  in  the  Grammar 
schools  make  a  new  era  in  education. 
The  knowledge  acquired  from  these  exer- 
cises is  small  indeed  ;  but  the  method  of 
study  and  the  habits  formed  are  invalua- 
ble. Akin  to  the  education  of  the  ob- 
servational powers  by  means  of  these  ex- 
ercises is  the  education  by  doing.  Thus 
sewing  has  become  a  means  of  training 
hand  and  eye ;  of  making  home  more  at- 
tractive, and  its  inmates  more  comforta- 
ble ;  and,  incidentally,  of  furnishing  a 
source  of  income  to  many  a  family.  Add 
to  this  the  cooking-school,  and  give  the 
boys  a  chance  to  expend  their  surplus  en- 
ergies in  well-directed  manual  labor,  and 
then  the  education  by  doing  will  supple- 
ment, and  will  add  vigor  and  reality  to 
the  education  by  observation  and  study. 
The  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  bot- 
any and  zoology  in  the  High  schools  is 
largely  observational  and  experimental. 
The  text-book  cram — although  the  text- 
book is  used — is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
results  of  the  training  in  these  sciences 
are  good  ;  and  it  needs  no  prophet,  or  son 
of  a  prophet,  to  foretell  that  the  changes 
in  methods  now  taking  place  will  produce 
even  better  results  in  the  near  future. 
The  Latin  schools,  too,  are  beginning  to 
seize  the  opportunity  the  college  has  just 
offered.     Until  now,  the  college  has  re- 


quired candidates  to  make  a  preparation 
in  physics  which  did  not  prepare  them  to 
continue  that  study  in  college.  This  con- 
tradiction no  longer  exists,  and  now  the 
Latin  schools  can  teach  physics  experi- 
mentally and  inductively. 

It  is  plain  that  ten  years  have  wrought 
a  decided  change  in  the  purposes,  meth- 
ods and  results  in  the  study  of  history 
and  geography.  History  is  becoming  a 
study  of  events  in  the  life  of  a  people,  and 
of  notable  persons  who  have  done  their 
part  to  direct,  or  mould,  or  reform  that  life. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  mere  lists  of  kings  and 
dates,  that  used  to  be  brilliantly  recited, 
could  now  be  repeated  by  a  single  class  in 
Boston.  Geography,  too,  is  becoming  a 
means  of  culture  equalled  by  no  other 
study,  unless  it  be  the  study  of  language 
and  literature.  The  dry  facts  formerly 
separated  and  given  in  detail  have  now 
become  related  and  united,  and  form  liv- 
ing realities  to  the  pupil.  The  work  is, 
of  course,  poorly  done  in  some  classes ; 
for  this  is  a  period  of  change  to  better 
purposes  and  methods  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  study  of  geography  has  been  very 
much  assisted  by  a  manual,  prepared  by 
Miss  Crocker  herself,  at  the  request  of 
the  teachers,  and  which  is  kept  in  con- 
stant use  by  them.  It  is  called  ''  Meth- 
ods in  Teaching  Geography,"  and  is  a 
book  of  the  highest  value.  It  shows  how 
geography  need  no  longer  be  a  dull  study 
of  lists  of  foreign  names,  statistics,  etc. 
She  says : 

Text-books  of  geography  must  give 
more  names,  statistics  and  facts  than  we 
care  to  keep  in  our  minds,  or  to  have  our 
pupils  learn.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  ref- 
erence books ;  correct,  for  the  time,  in 
many  statements  that  will  be  untrue  be- 
fore the  children  of  to-day  take  our  places. 
We  should  not,  then,  cumber  their  mem- 
ories with  what  may  prove  worse  than 
useless  rubbish,  because  not  so  easily  dis- 
posed of. 

Are  we,  then,  to  discard  text-books? 
Certainly  not ;  but  we  are  to  make  them 
our  helpers,  not  our  guides.  Are  we  to 
dispense  with  memory-work  for  our  pu- 
pils? Certainly  not.  We  must  have  it, 
or  our  teaching  will  fail  in  results.     But 
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we  must  put  life  and  color  into  the  dry 
facts  of  our  text-books,  and  give,  for  rhe 
memoty  lessons,  only  intelligent  summa- 
ries of  the  valuable  points  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Are  we  to  require  the  study  of  map 
questions?  Assuredly ;  but  not  the  learn- 
ing of  a  catalogue  of  names.  Has  there 
been  any  real  addition  to  geographical 
knowledge  when  pupils  have  learned  to 
repeat  names  with  which  they  have  no 
other  association  than  the  places  they  oc- 
cupy upon  the  map  ? 

Are  we  to  have  definitions  accurately  stat- 
ed? Certainly ;  but  only  when  the  thing 
to  be  defined  and  the  language  that  ex- 
presses the  definition  are  clearly  compre- 
hended. 

The  teacher  must  excite  mental  activ- 
ity in  the  class  by  skillful  questioning. 
The  children  must  be  led  to  think,  to  ex- 
amine, and  to  express  the  results  of  their 
study.  The  teacher  should  tell  them 
nothing  they  can  naturally  find  out  for 
themselves ;  but  their  earnest  study  should 
be  supplemented  by  bits  of  information, 
vivid  descriptions,  and  other  illustrations, 
given  by  the  teacher,  in  their  proper  con- 
nection. This,  and  this  alone,  is  true 
oral  instruction^  the  direction  of  the 
mental  activity  of  the  pupils.  After 
this  come  the  memory-lessons,  the  defini- 
tions, etc. 

Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Boston  Herald^  under 
his  own  name,  writes  most  earnestly  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  careful  choice  of  a  new 
Supervisor,  and  speaks  of  the  great  loss 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Miss  Crocker. 
He  says : 

The  Supervisor  also  has  the  power  of 
assisting  the  School  Committee  and  Su- 
perintendent in  ways  not  usually  contem- 
plated in  the  ofHcial  instructions,  and  of 
which  no  record  usually  reaches  the  pub- 
lic. The  late  Miss  Crocker  not  only  ful- 
filled her  official  duties  with  great  assidu- 
ity, but  was  the  principal  person  whose 
influence  and  urgency  obtained  a  place 
for  Natural  History  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools.  The  details  of  the  work  of 
introduction  made  her  task  heavy  enough, 
but,  beside  this,  the  support  at  first  given 
to  this  work  was  entirely  inadequate,  and 


is  even  now,  though  much  better,  not  re- 
markable for  completeness.  She  suppl ied 
this  deficiency  by  her  own  exertions,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  effectively  support  those 
capable  of  understanding  the  importance 
of  the  new  studies,  by  furnishing  them 
with  specimens,  and  obtaining  for  them 
proper  instruction  in  the  technique  of 
handling  and  using  them  in  the  observa- 
tion lessons.  She  was  continually  and 
successfully  soliciting  aid  in  money, 
books  and  instruction  from  private  per- 
sons ;  otherwise  the  work  of  introduction 
would  have  been  in  a  much  more  imper- 
fect state  than  it  is.  Those  who  know 
the  schools  and  teachers  are,  however, 
aware  that,  in  spite  of  her  earnest  and 
successful  labors,  there  yet  remains  much 
to  be  done,  and  that  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  scientific  side  of  instruction  can 
be  generally  as  well  cared  for,  and  as  well 
taught  as  the  long-established  and  stand- 
ard subjects. 

We  have  an  expression  of  her  critical 
judgment,  and  of  her  cheerful  hopeful- 
ness, as  well,  in  an  address  written  by 
her  for  a  meeting  of  the  American  Teach- 
er's Institute,  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  in 
July,  1884,  and  read  there  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Norris,  head-master  of  the  Charlestown 
High  school.  This  little  pamphlet  might 
well  serve  as  a  hand-book  for  every  teach- 
er, and  it  surely  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
those  who  are  disposed  to  criticise  the 
present  methods  in  our  schools.    She  says : 

The  recent  storm  of  criticism  upon 
our  public  school  system,  though  often 
unjust  and  indiscriminating,  has  created 
a  healthful  agitation  in  which  much 
chaff  will  be  blown  away,  while  none  of 
the  true  seed-grain  of  education  will  be 
lost.  Already  many  teachers  have  brok- 
en the  fetters  of  habit ;  and,  by  disposing 
of  unnecessary  technique  and  manipula- 
tion, have  found  more  time  for  doing  well 
whatever  is  worth  the  doing. 

Multiplicity  of  studies^  oral  instruc- 
tion^ non-adherence  to  text-books^  are 
heralded  as  departures  from  the  good  old 
times ;  and,  in  the  minds  of  many,  ac- 
count for  all  present  defects.  Many  crit- 
ics, therefore,  urge  a  speedy  return  to 
"  the  three  R's,"  pure  and  simple. 

Yet,  all  must  agree  that  we  need,  in  the 
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lowest  grades,  variety  in  subjects,  and  in 
their  presentations;  that  we  need  there 
the  live  teacher  more  than  the  book  ;  or, 
rather,  the  true  teacher,  with  magnetic 
influence  of  voice  and  manner,  to  prepare 
children  for  the  intelligent  use  of  their 
text-books. 

"Multiplicity  of  studies  "  is  a  good  or 
a  bad  thing,  according  to  our  interpteta- 
tion  of  it.'  If  we  mean  leading  children 
to  look  in  many  directions,  but  to  see  only 
what  they  are  prepared  to  see  clearly  in 
each,  remembering  that  "  the  eye  brings 
with  it  the  power  of  seeing,"  and  the  mind 
of  thinking ;  and  whatever  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  a  child  readily  this  week  or  this 
year  should  wait  for  his  own  discovery 
later ;  if  we  so  apply  the  phrase,  then  we 
must  all  believe  in  "  multiplicity  of  stud- 
ies "  for  the  little  ones. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  those  who 
have  experience  that  the  study  of  Natural 
History,  by  bringing  the  young  into  close 
relations  with  the  laws  that  govern  animal 
life,  will  tend,  in  time,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  stronger,  more  efficient  bodies 
and  brains,  to  more  temperate  desires,  to 
larger  aims ;  in  brief,  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  right  living. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  us  repeat  that 
we  claim  a  place  for  Natural  History  in 
our  schools,  not  to  provide  students  with 
*'  bundles  of  dry  facts,"  but  to  secure,  for 
all  our  children,  healthful  training  of  body 
and  mind ;  to  prepare  them  for  various 
industries,  and  to  supply  them  with  new 
resources  and  good  influences  for  leisure 
hours. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  valuable  legacy  left 
by  Miss  Crocker,  and  one  would  gladly 
quote  from  it  in  full.  It  shows  her  ear- 
nest appreciation  of  the  high  oflice  of  teach- 
er, which  made  her  own  work  as  Super- 
visor so  inestimable. 

She  knew  how  to  give  the  highest  stim- 
ulus for  action  to  the  weary  teacher,  how 
to  elevate  the  lowest  necessary  routine 
into  a  grand  method  of  action.  She  is 
missed  in  every  school,  where  not  only 
the  teachers,  but  the  scholars,  welcomed 
her  and  knew  her  well.*  Experience 
taught  her  how  much  she  ought  to  vent- 
ure to  expect  from  classes  of  children, 
brought  together  fix)m  homes  where  there 


were  none  to  help  them,  and  from  teach- 
ers who  must  needs  be  sometimes  fallible 
in  facing  a  daily  routine  of  work.  So, 
while  she  was  the  critical  observer,  she  was 
always  a  kindly  one.  She  detected  the  suc- 
cesses, and  not  the  failures.  She  gave  an 
incentive  to  higher  improvement,  because 
she  noticed  the  improvement  already 
made. 

It  was  of  inestimable  value  to  Boston 
schools  that  the  original  choice  of  oflicers 
for  the  Superintendent  and  the  newly- 
made  Board  of  Supervisors  was  in  1876  so 
wisely  made.  The  influence  of  the  first 
careful  laying  out  of  the  work  before  them 
is  still  felt.  This  work,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  onerous,  and  full  of  details  that 
require  the  time  of  every  hour  of  the  day  ; 
but  it  has  been  cheerfully  taken  up  and 
faithfully  carried  out  by  the  members  of 
the  Board.  This  Board  has  borne  its  tes- 
timony to  the  faithful  and  inspiring  co- 
operation of  Miss  Crocker  in  the  close  of 
its  last  report,  recalling  their  "  many  ob- 
ligations to  her,"  and  describing  *'  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  made  her 
life  one  of  high  purposes  and  of  incessant 
activity,  and  fruitful  in  good  words  and 
deeds." 

She  did,  indeed,  give  her  body  and  soul 
to  her  work,  but  it  was  a  work  in  which 
both  soul  and  body  were  interested,  and 
a  work  she  never  could  feel  she  ought  to 
resign,  though  seldom  allowing  time  for 
repose.  Besides  fulfilling  all  the  duties 
required,  she  received  constant  calls  upon 
her  sympathy  from  teachers,  parents, 
from  the  children  themselves,  as  well  as 
from  fi-iends  of  the  schools,  who  were  al- 
ways welcomed  by  her  with  cordial  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  in  her  home  hours, 
when  she  might  have  claimed  some 
rest. 

Her  advice  was  constantly  called  for, 
and  always  wisely  given.  She  had  a  clear 
discrimination  that  led  her  to  look  on 
Both  sides,  but  this  wide  view  did  not 
take  from  her  the  power  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  with  decision  on  one  side  or 
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the  other— on  the  side  which  she  clearly 
saw  \^as  the  right. 

In  any  position  of  life  she  would  have 
shown  the  same  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  her  duty,  whatever  it  might  be, 
and  would  have  given  a  '^  sacrifice  "  of  her 
life  to  any  cause  she  would  have  taken 
up.  We  can  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  no  cause  that  would  have  been  so  near 
her  heart,  or  to  which  she  would  have 
more  gladly  given  the  energies  of  her  soul 
and  body.  To  raise  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  our  schools,  to  give  friendly 
stimulus  and  encouragement  to  our  school- 
teachers, to  win  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  schools  in  their  school  work — 
this  was  her  noble  ambition  ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  in  later  years  has 
seemed  to  show  that  she  had  been  aware 
that  she  was  realizing  such  an  ambition. 

The  words  of  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Eliot  and  passed  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, Oct.  13,  1886,  express  the  feel- 
ing of  the  many  who  mourn,  in  the  death 
of  Miss  Crocker,  the  loss  of  the  firm  ad- 
viser and  the  cordial  friend  : 

The  death  of  Miss  Crocker  is  regard- 
ed by  the  School  Committee  as  a  severe 
loss  to  our  schools  and  all  connected  with 


them.  A  Supervisor  from  the  very  insti-. 
tution  of  the  office,  she  has  served  for  ten 
and  a  half  active  years.  The  best  of  her- 
self, morally  and  intellectually,  has  been 
freely  given  to  her  duties,  and  her  success 
in  fulfilling  them  is  all  but  universally 
and  cordially  acknowledged.  Her  work 
is  done,  and  yet  it  is  not  over.  It  will  go 
6n  for  many  a  year  to  come,  as  she  is  re- 
membered by  those  associated  with  her 
on  this  Board  and  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  yet  more  deeply  and  tenderly 
by  the  teachers  and  pupils  among  whom 
she  has  gone  in  and  out  as  a  welcome 
counselor  and  friend.  She  has  set  a  no- 
ble example  as  a  Supervisor,  and  its  influ- 
ence can  never  wholly  pass  away. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  School 
Committee  has  appointed  a  woman  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors, 
and  has  unanimously  elected  for  this  posi- 
tion Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  teacher 
of  Science  of  Edrcation  in  the  Swayne 
Academy,  New  Bedford.  She  comes  to 
it  with  the  reputation  of  wise  experience 
and  capacity.  For  many  years,  herself  a 
teacher  much  valued,  she  knows  well 
what  are  the  requirements  and  possibili- 
ties of  a  teacher,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation that  so  wise  a  choice  has  been 
made. 


THE  NAVAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


BY    MRS.    LOUISE    SEYMOUR    HOUGHTON. 


It  is  a  pity  that  that  part  of  Secretary 
Whitney's  recent  report,  which  refers  to 
the  training  of  boys  to  be  seamen,  cannot 
be  put  int^  the  hands  of  that  great  army 
of  city  boys  of  respectable  standing,  who 
are,  at  present,  being  trained  for  nothing, 
and  who,  in  time,  may  be  counted  upon 
as  sure  to  join  the  shiflless  ranks  of  the 
Micawbers,  and  spend  their  days  in  wait- 
ing for  something  to  *'  turn  up."  A  little 
later  in  life,  to  be  sure,  such  boys  would 


find  nothing  alluring  in  the  prospect  of 
that  discipline  and  steady  industry  which 
the  Training  School  at  Coaster's  Island 
oflers ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  these 
boys,  in  New  York  and  Boston  and  other 
great  cities,  who  are  not  as  yet  shiftless 
and  indolent  and  irresponsible,  but  arc 
only  Veing  trained  to  be  such  by  sheer 
lack  of  any  systematic  training.  For  the 
present,  they  are  bright  and  wide-awake ; 
their  minds,  alert  but  undisciplined,  have 
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a  keen  relish  for  the  bustle  and  movement 
of  the  streets,  and  a  healthy  distaste  for 
work,  but  no  repugnance  to  it  which 
a  well-applied  motive  would  not  cure. 
Such  boys  become  spendthrifty  of  time 
and  indiflerent  to  duty  from  no  inborn 
propensity,  but  by  the  mere  drift  of  cir- 
cumstances— but  they  become  so  none  the 
less — and  fail  of  ever  finding  their  true 
place  in  the  world,  because,  in  truth,  the 
world  has  no  place  for  such  as  they. 

If  boys  of  this  class,  a  class  in  itself 
most  hopeful,  though  through  foice  of 
circumstances  most  doubtful,  could  learn 
of  the  advantages  which  the  training 
school  offers,  there  is  no  question  that 
many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.  First  among  these 
advantages,  to  the  boy  mind,  would  doubt- 
less rank  the  pay — the  fact  that,  from 
the  moment  of  apprenticeship,  the  boy 
of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  begins  to  re- 
ceive $9.50  a  month  and  rations,  and  that 
by  attention  to  duty  and  good  conduct  he 
may  promptly  rise  from  the  third  to  the 
second  and  first  classes,  with  an  increase 
of  pay  of  a  dollar  at  each  step.  Nor 
^would  the  education  and  training  given 
be  unvalued  by  a  boy  of  sense,  when  he 
learned  that  it  would  speedily  qualify  him 
for  the  rank  of  first-class  seaman  at  $21.- 
50  a  month,  with  a  prospect  of  pet- 
ty oflficer's  position  at  from  $26.50  to 
$31.50  a  month.  The  assured  future 
would  also  count  for  much  with  a  boy 
whose  wits  have  been  sharpened  by  the 
friction  of  the  city  streets — he  would  know 
that  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  have  the 
right  to  be  for  life,  a  member  of  a  nation- 
al service  which  is  unrivaled  for  its  just 
and  liberal  treatment  of  its  men,  and  for 
the  standing  as  citizens  which  it  gives 
them. 

They  should  understand,  however,  that 


to  enter  the  training  school  is  to  sub- 
mit to  no  necessity  of  remaining  in  the 
United  States  navy.  This  is  no  irrevo- 
cable step,  nor  does  it  bind  one  to  a  life 
which  may  prove  distasteful.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  the  apprenticeship  over, 
the  man  is  free  to  leave  the  service.  If 
he  chooses  to  enter  the  merchant  marine, 
he  is  qualified  to  take  the  place  of  master 
of  any  vessel  afloat.  If  he  prefers  a  bus-, 
iness  life,  he  has  at  command  the  solid 
education,  the  trained  faculties  and  the 
money  savings  of  his  three  to  seven  years' 
apprenticeship,  and  is  infinitely  better 
qualified  to  find  and  to  adapt  himself  to 
some  profitable  employment  than  if  he 
had  spent  those  years  in  chance  occupa- 
tions and  hap-hazard  idlenesses,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  with  under-educated  boys 
who  are  without  either  capital  or  influ- 
ence. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that 
training  ships  are,  in  a  manner,  reforma- 
tories for  unruly  boys,  and  a  correspond- 
ing prejudice  against  them  is  entertained 
both  by  boys  and  their  parents,  but  noth- 
ing is  more  mistaken.  On  the  contrary, 
unruly  boys,  whom  parents  would  fain 
send  there  for  discipline,  are  always  re- 
jected. No  safer,  healthier,  or  more  re- 
spectable surroundings  can  be  desired  for 
boys  than  the  training  school  affords, 
and  no  better  equipment  for  those  duties 
of  mature  life  which  are  so  stern  to  those 
who  are  unprepared  to  assume  them,  so 
benignant  to  those  whose  training  has 
fitted  them  to  meet  and  make  the  most  of 
them.  If  the  parents  and  teachers  of 
boys  of  the  plass  here  under  considera- 
tion could  be  convinced  of  the  advantages 
here  ofifered,  and  could  make  them  clear 
to  the  boys  themselves,  many  lives  might 
be  made  useful  and  honorable  which  are 
now  likely  to  be  miserably  wasted. 


**  I  EXPECT  to  pass  through  this  life  but  beings,  let  me  do  it  now — ^let  me  not 
oace.  If  there  is  any  kindness  to  show,  defer  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
or  any  good  thing  I  can  do  my  fellow-    again." 
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cut  has  been  delayed.  It  was  issued 
in  November  last — the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1886. 

In  1883,  ^"  -^c*  ^^s passed  to  ''provide 
homes  and  care  for  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children."     We  give  Section    ist 
•  of  this  Act. 

Section  i.  For  the  better  protec- 
tion of  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
sixteen  years,  of  the  classes  hereinafter 
decribed — to  wit,  waifs,  strays,  children 
who  are  or  who  may  hereafter  be  in 
charge  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  children 
of  prisoners,  drunkards,  or  paupers,  and 
others  who  are  or  may  hereafter  be  com- 
mitted to  hospitals,  almshouses,  or 
work-houses,  and  all  children  within  said 
ages,  deserted,  neglected,  cruelly  treated, 
or  dependent,  there  shall  be  provided  in 
each  county,  on  or  before  January  ist, 
1884,  one  or  more  places  of  refuge,  for 
such  children  only,  to  be  known  as  Tem- 
porary Homes.  Such  homes  shall  be 
distant  not  less  than  one-half  mile  from 
any  penal  or  pauper  institutions  ;  and  no 
pauper  or  convict  shall  be  permitted  to 
live  or  labor  therein ;  and  they  shall  not 
be  used  as  a  permanent  provision  or 
residence  for  any  child,  but  for  its  tem- 
porary protection  for  so  long  a  time  only 
as  shall  beabsolutely  necessary  for  the  plac- 
ing of  the  child  in  a  well-selected  family 
home.  Children  demented,  idiotic,  or 
suffering  from  incurable  or  contagious 
diseases,  are  not  included  in  the  provis- 
ions of  this  Act. 

In  acco^-dance  with  this  Act,  eight  tem- 
porary homes  have  been  established.  The 
first  was  opened  in  September,  1883,  and 
the  last  in  January,  1884.  Owing  to  the 
adoption  of  different  fiscal  years,  there 
has  been  no  satisfactory  state  report.  In 
this  last  report  the  condition  and  financial 
state  of  the  homes  are  all  given  from  the 
time  of  opening  until  June  30, 1886  : 

Up  to  July  I,  1886,  there  had  been 
201  boys  and  222  girls,  a  tota^  of  513 
children,  committed  to  the  eight  temporary 
homes  of  the  state;  at  the  expense  of 
towns,  293 ;  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 


It  thus  appears  that,  notwithstanding 
the  uncertainties,  misunderstandings  and 
varied  difificulties  incidental  to  the  begin- 
nings of  the  temporary  home  enterprise,  31 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  children* 
committed  by  towns,  33  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  committed  by  courts,  and 
•18  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  com- 
mitted by  private  persons,  were  placed 
in  private  homes  by  the  boards  of  manage- 
ment;  and  that,  of  the  entire  number  of 
513  children  committed,  30  per  cent 
were  so  placed  where  they  cost  neither 
town  nor  state  anything. 

.  The  eight  counties  of  the  state  have 
expended  on  the  temporary  homes,  over 
and  above  receipts  and  assets,  $7,804.07. 
This  does  not  include  purchasing  land 
and  building. 

State  Reform  School.  This  institu- 
tion has  adopted  the  "  cottage  system  " 
to  some  extent,  having  three  families  of 
50  boys  each,  but  also  having  350  boys 
under  one  roof.  The  "cottage  system"* 
shows  in  contrast  such  great  advantages 
that  the  directors  beg  that  it  may  be  ex- 
tended. 

Upon  the  entire  record,  considerably 
more  than  half  of  these  children  were  re- 
turned substantially  into  the  hands  from 
which  the  state  took  them ;  and  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  those  discharged  dur- 
ing the  last  year  were  so  returned. 

It  appears  to  us  that  neither  the  in- 
terests of  the  children  nor  the  interests  of 
tlie  state  are  served  by  the  return  of  so 
many  of  these  children  to  their  parents 
or  relatives;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  interests  of  both  require  that  they 
should  not  be  so  returned,  unless  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Upon  their  commit- 
ment to  the  school  by  courts  it  becomes 
their  guardian  during  their  minority. 
To  so  generally  return  them  to  their  rela- 
tives cannot  possibly  be  a  proper  exercise 
of  that  guardianship.  Usually  the  par- 
ents and  relatives  are  more  guilty  of  the 
delinquencies  of  the  boys  than  the  boys 
themselves.  It  is  bad  or  incompetent 
parents,  heedless  or  indifferent  relatives, . 
who  make  reform  schools  necessary. 
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We  find  the  total  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  during  the  year  to  have  been 
615  ;  discharged,  204 ;  number  left,  July 
1, 1S86,  447. 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 
Girls.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  218 
girls  were  in  the  school,  where  they  are 
taught  much  that  is  useful  to  them  in  after 
life.  One  mistake  in  their  training  is  al- 
most ludicrous.  Few  private  families  have 
a  steam  laundiy,  and  yet  this  is  the  kind  of 
laundry  work  the  girls  are  taught.  Some 
effort  has  been  made  to  teach  the  usual 
domestic  methods,  but  it  has  not  been 
carried  to  any  extent. 

The  use  of  kerosene  and  no  exte- 
rior fire  escapes,  the  system  of  locking 
in  and  the  scarcity  of  water  make  great 
danger  should  a  fire  occur.  When  we 
take  into  account  the  excitement  and 
panic  likely  to  occur  at  such  a  time  with 
so  large  a  number  of  girls  unused  to  self- 
control,  the  danger  becomes  most  fear- 
ful and  the  state  is  negligent  of  its  charge 
in  allowing  this  state  of  things. 

The  average  age  of  girls  committed  dur- 
ing last  year  was  eleven  and  five-sixths 
years. 

Of  those  dismissed,  70  were  placed  in 
families;  12  with  relatives;  6  were  unfit 
subjects ;  2  were  placed  in  a  hospital,  and 
there  were  2  deaths. 

Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
The    statistics    of    the     hospital    show 


that  361  of  both  sexes  were  admitted;. 
73  discharged  as  recovered ;  29  improved  r 
55  stationary;  77  died.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  note  that  almost  twice  as- 
many  women  as  men  recovered ;  one 
more  woman  improved  and  more  than 
double  the  number^  of  men  remained  sta- 
tionary. The  de^hs  were  very  nearly- 
equal. 

Almshouses,  The  report  shows  us 
that  the  state  does  not  own  an  almshouse 
but  resorts  to  the  plan  of  contracting  with 
some  private  citizen.  The  poor  of  six  o| 
the  towns  are  also  cared  for  in  the  same 
way  at  Tariflville,  where  the  state  poor 
are  kept.  Many  of  the  families  of  the 
prisoners  are  also  kept  there,  which 
shows  a  bad  result.  The  state  poor  are 
usually  too  wretched  and  bad  a  class  to 
be  the  associates  of  innocent  women  and 
children.  Besides  the  six  towns  mention- 
ed, thirty-four  towns  have  almshouses 
kept  by  contract  and  sixty-one  own  their 
almshouses.  The  last  General  Assembly 
passed  an  Act  making  their  contracts  un- 
lawful after  Jan.  i,  1887,  which  will 
leave  106  towns  without  provision  of  any 
kind  for  their  poor.  In  the  memoranda 
of  almshouse  visitations,  257  insane  and 
feeble-minded  people  were  found  among 
the  inmates.  A  strict  medical  examina- 
tion might  change  this  number  slightly,  but 
the  insane  or  feeble-minded  should  never 
be  placed  in  almshouses. 


INDIAN  SCHOOL  REPORT.* 


Mr.  John  B.  Riley,  the  Indian  school 
superintendent,  reports,  under  date  of 
November,  1886,  that,  on  entering  upon 
his  duties,  he  found  that  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  direct  or  control  the  operations 
of  the  Indian  school  system,  that  he  had 
no  executive  authority,  and  he  quotes  a  dec- 
laration from  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Oberly, 
to  the  same  effect.     The  report  describes 


the  different  kinds  of  Indian  schools,  with 
occasional  remarks  about  them. 

There  are  interesting  and  valuable  ta- 
bles, giving  statistics  of  all  Indian  schools 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1886;  expenditures  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  Indian  reservation  boarding- 
schools,  and  for  day  schools  in  the  res- 


*  Rq)ort  of  the  Indian  School  Superintendent  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  z886.    Washington.    Govern- 
ment Printing-office. 
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ervations  ;  an  account  of  independent 
Indian  schools  supported  by  special  appro- 
priations, with  names  of  school  employes, 
positions,  salaries,  etc. ;  of  the  schools 
mider  supervision  of  Indian  agents  Sup- 
ported by  general  appropriations,  and  spe- 
"cial  reports  of  the  Fort  Stevenson,  Genoa, 
Salem,  Carlisle  and  Ifcimpton  schools. 

The  superintenderf^"  makes  various  ob- 
servations regarding  Indian  civilization 
which  are  true  enough,  are  already  famil- 
iar to  the  public,  and  are  of  no  great 
value.  There  is  nothing  in  the  report 
;to  indicate  extensive  specific  knowledge 
of  Indian  educational  needs,  or  any  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  general  subject. 
The  disparaging  way  in  which  the  day 
schools  on  the  reservations  are  always  re- 
ferred to  shows  that  the  superintendent 
knows  very  little  about  them.  The  day 
schools  are  as  important  and  necessary  in 
Indian  education  as  in  the  New  England 
school  system. 

The  statements  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  employes  in  the  Indian  school 
service  are  misleading.  The  superintend- 
ent says  :  ''In  every  way  possible  it  was 
impressed  upon  the  Indian  agents  and 
superintendents  of  independent  schools 
that  no  changes  should  be  made  on  polit- 
ical grounds;  that  qualification  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  not  affiliation  with 
^'political  party,  must  govern  in  the  em- 
ployment of  school  employes.  •  ♦  • 
The  employes  are  held  responsible  to  the 
Indian  office  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  have  the  assurance  that  they 
will  be  protected  in  everything  that  is 
proper."  This  passage  has  led  mahy 
persons  to  believe  that  a  great  reform  has 
taken  place  in  this  department,  and  that 
teachers  are  now  employed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  fitness  for  their  work,  without 
regard  to  partisan  services  or  claims. 
But  the  truth  is,  as  the  superintendent 
knows  very  well,  that  very  little  power  of 
appointment  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  agents  or  superintendents  of  inde- 
pendent schools.  Under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, a  great    proportion  of  the 


school  employes  are  appointed  by  the  In- 
dian office  at  Washington,  and  are  per- 
sons of  whom  the  agents  and  super- 
intendents have  never  heard,  till  they 
receive  notice  of  their  appointment  from 
Washington.  Many  of  them  have  been 
appointed,  as  they  themselves  confess,  sole- 
ly on  the  ground  of  their  partisan  politi- 
cal services.  A  considerable  number  are 
grossly  incompetent.  The  protection 
which  school  employes  most  need  is  the 
assurance  that,  if  they  do  their  duty  faith- 
fully and  efficiently,  they  will  not  be 
dismissed  to  make  room  for  partisan  politi- 
cal workers,  with  claims  upon-the  gentle- 
men who  administer  the  Indian  office. 
But  all  competent  observers  who  have 
visited  Indian  reservations  during  the  past 
year  agiee  in  reporting  that  the  teachers 
and  other  employes  in  Indian  schools  arfe 
nearly  everywhere  in  a  condition  of  uit- 
certainty  and  apprehension  regarding  the 
tenure  of  their  places,  which  is  extremely 
unfavorable  to  efficiency  in  their  work. 

Less  than  13,000  young  Indians  are  re- 
ported as  in  school.  The  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs,  in  his  recent  report,  puts 
the  number  of  Indians  of  school  age  at 
about  47,000.  A  coherent,  intelligible 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  whole  num- 
ber should  be  developed  before  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  and  a  bill  embodying 
it  should  be  presented,  discussed,  perfect- 
ed, and  passed.  There  will  theh  be  no 
excuse  for  the  farther  perpetuation  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  administration,  which,  at  this 
late  day,  has  brought  less  than  one-third 
of  our  Indian  children  into  the  schools. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  res- 
olution of  inquiry  adopted  in  Congress 
regarding  the  previous  occupation  and 
residence  of  all  Indian  school  employ^ 
appointed  during  the  last  t^o  years. 
The  resulting  information  would  probably 
amuse  and  surprise  the  country.  Hence- 
forward, the  national  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools  should  always  be  a  man 
who  has  had  experience  in  the  practical 
work  of  Indian  education. 

J.  B.  Harrison. 
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Poor  little  Theresa  !  Neglected  little 
Theresa !  And  yet  the  little  creature 
hardly  knew  or  felt  that  she  was  neglect- 
ed and  poor.  It  had  always  been  thus, 
£o  far  as  her  young  mind  could  grope  its 
^way  back  into  the  dim  past ;  no  father  or 
mother,  only  a  rough,  scolding  aunt,  and 
a  life  amid  crowded  tenement  houses, 
and  with  children  even  more  neglected 
than  herself. 

But  then  came  a  bright  gala  day  to  her 
which  she  never  could  forget — one  beauti- 
ful day  in  spring-time,  when  she  went,  a 
ticket  tightly  grasped  in  her  dirty,  little 
hand,  with  scores  of  other  children  like 
herself,  to  one  of  the  railroad  stations, 
and  was  whirled  out  of  the  stifling  air  of 
the  city  through  green  fields  and  sunny 
meadows.  Then  the  train  stopped  ;  and 
then  came  happy  hours  of  swinging,  and 
sailing,  and  the  eating  of  ice-cream  and 
O  such  soft,  nice  cake ! 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  little  Theresa 
wandered  away  from  the  others,  and, 
strolling  along  a  retired  avenue,  stopped 
in  front  of  a  house  where  a  man  was 
working  among  the  plants  and  flowers  in 
a  garden.  The  child  looked  on  in  timid 
silence  for  a  long  time  ;  she  loved  flowers 
very  much,  though  she  had  seldom  seen 


a  half  sob,  in  a  very  weak  voice,  she 
asked  if  she  might  have  that  one  "  posy" 
on  the  walk  beside  him.  She  was  fright- 
ened at  her  own  boldness,  and  more  so 
when  the  gardener  looked  up  at  her  stern- 
ly, without  deigning  to  answer.  Then  he 
resumed  his  work ;  but  his  thought  was 
evidently  upon  her ;  for,  after  a  minute 
or  two,  he  reached  down,  picked  up  the 
plant,  blossom,  stem  and  root,  and  tossed 
it  all  over  the  fence,  saying  gruffly,  "  You 
can  take  the  whole  of  it ;  it's  only  a  weed." 

Did  little  Theresa  thank  him?  No. 
She  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  cour- 
tesies of  life.  She  just  seized  that  lump 
of  earth,  with  the  clinging  plant,  and, 
pressing  it  close  to  her  wildly-beating 
heart,  she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  back  to 
the  grove  where  her  companions  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  enter  the  train  for  a 
return  to  the  hot  city  streets.  How  care- 
ful she  was  of  her  treasure  I  How  anx- 
ious lest  some  accident  should  befall  it  in 
the  scrambling  exit  the  children  made 
from  the  train  when  they  reached  the 
city !  But  no  harm  came  to  the  plant, 
and  little  Theresa  bore  it  safely  away 
through  hot,  dingy  streets  and  narrow  al- 
ley-ways to  her  wretched  home. 

But  what  sort  of  flower  pot  could  she 


any,   except  through  some  city  florist's    find  for  it?     She  made  a  hasty  tour  of 


windows,  and  she  gazed  with  profound 
respect  at  the  person  who  was  privileged 
to  handle  them  as  he  pleased.  The  man 
kept  busily  at  work,  and  gave  little  atten- 
tion to  the  child  looking  on  so  eagerly  and 
intently.     *'I  wonder  if  they  are  his,"  she 


several  back  yards  and  found  a  broken 
sugar-bowl ;  then  a  handful  or  two  of 
dirt  she  took  from  the  corner  of  a  yard, 
rich  enough  with  the  refuse  that  had  been 
thrown  there  so  often ;  and  now  the  de- 
lighted little  girl  had  a  real  house  plaint, 


thought.     "Perhaps,  if  they  are,  he  might    all  for  herself,  "  a  really  and  truly  posy," 


give  me  just  one  little  'posy.' "  But 
Jot  a  longtime  her  wish  dared  not  shape 
itself  in  words.  Then,  as  she  noticed  a 
small  blue  blossom  with  a  few  leaves  on 
a  stalk  thrown  aside  by  this  gardener,  her 
courage  revived  a  little,  and,  at  last,  with 


she  repeated  again  and  again  ;  but  then 
she  suddenly  remembered  the  careless, 
scornful  words  of  the  gardener,  '*  Only 
a  weed." 

*' '  Only  a  weed?'      It  tsn'i  a  weed," 
she   persisted ;    "it's  a  really  and  truly 
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posy."  But  the  gardener's  words  clun^ 
in  her  mind.  And  day  after  day,  as  she 
watched  and  tended  it,  she  tried  to  make 
out  clearly  to  herself  what  the  difference 
could  be  between  a  posy  and  a  weed. 
That  was  the  only  drawback  to  her  hap- 
piness ;  and  she  thought  of  it  as  she  lay 
down  to  sleep  at  night,  and  when  she 
awoke  in  the  morning  and  ran  to  the 
window  to  make  sure  that  her  treasure 
was  still  there. 

The  little  girl's  delight  knew  no  bounds 
when  the  plant,  taking  firm  hold  of  the 
rich  soil,  began  putting  out  new  shoots ; 
and  her  devotion  to  it  was  so  great  that, 
when  a  neighbor  told  her  it  had  not 
enough  sun  there  in  her  dimly-lighted 
room,  she  betook  herself,  whenever  she 
could,  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  ex- 
posed and  often  hot  as  it  was,  and  sat 
there  in  the  sun,  quite  content,  holding 
her  dearly-loved  plant  in  her  hands,  and 
talking  to  it  out  of  the  mother  instincts 
of  her  little  woman's  heart.  And  some- 
times, when  she  had  fled  to  her  lofty  re- 
treat from  harsh,  scolding  words  and  even 
cruel  blows,  sometimes  a  few  bitter  tears 
fell  upon  the  plant ;  but  the  plant  drank 
them  up  tenderly,  and  changed  their  sad- 
ness into  beauty. 

As  Theresa  sat  on  the  roof  one  day, 
she  noticed  the  pale  face  of  a  girl  looking 
sadly  and  wistfully  at  her  from  an  upper 
window  of  the  house  opposite.  She 
smiled  and  held  up  the  plant,  now  beau- 
tiful with  many  blossoms.  The  pale  face 
smiled  weakly  in  return,  and  thus  an 
acquaintance  began.  Then  various  words 
and  signs  sprung  up  between  them  ;  and 
Theresa  received  veiy  decided  invitations 
to  visit  her  new  friend.  So,  in  time,  the 
visit  came  naturally  about,  and  Theresa 
one  day  climbed  the  many,  many  dark 
stairs  that  led  up  to  the  sick  girl's  room. 
Thus  a  warm  friendship  became  establish- 
ed, and  the  little  girl,  always  with  her 
'*  posy  "  in  its  broken  sugar-bowl,  made 
many  a  visit  to  the  poor  invalid's  room. 

And   then   came,   very  soon,   a  great 


change  for  the  better  in  the  sick  girl ;  it 
was  either  Theresa  or  Theresa's  **  posy" 
that  brought  smiles  and  new  life  to  that 
dreary  room  ;  the  physician  was  puzzled 
and  ceased  coming ;  but  Theresa  said  it 
was  her  "posy,", and  asked  her  friend 
one  day,  in  strictest  confidence,  if  she  be- 
lieved the  plant  could  possibly  be  *'  only 
a  weed."  But  they  could  not  decide  the 
grave  question ;  it  certainly  was  very 
beautiful ;  "  too  lovely  for  anything," 
they  both  agreed. 

Thus  the  gift  of  the  gardener,  so  un- 
graciously given,  brought  health  and 
sweetness  into  two  young  lives.  But  its 
mission  was  not  yet  accomplished.  One 
day?  a  good  woman,  who  gave  many  an 
hour  out  of  her  own  luxury  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  care  of  her  less-favored  fellow- 
beings,  brought  to  little  Theresa  a  ticket, 
which  would  admit  her  to  a  popular  lec- 
ture on  **  House  Plants  and  Their  Train- 
ing." The  lecture  was  to  be  given  in  a 
hall  near  by,  and  was  one  of  many  lectures 
given  in  that  quarter  of  the  city,  with  the 
hope  of  encouraging  the  dormant  beauty 
in  those  squalid  lives. 

Surely  little  Theresa's  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful needed  no  encouragement ;  but  with 
wondering  delight  she  prepared  herself, 
as  best  she  could,  with  her  scanty  ward- 
robe, pinned  upon  her  dress  a  bunch  of 
flowers  from  her  own  flourishing  plant, 
and  presented  herself  before  the  hall  en- 
trance at  the  appointed  hour.  When  the 
doors  were  opened  she  entered,  with  the 
others,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  first  row  of 
benches,  directly  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form. 

The  lecturer  presently  appeared  (a 
man  to  whom  a  certain  fashionable  con- 
gregation in  the  city  listened  each  Sunday 
with  profound  interest),  and  the  lecture 
began.  There  was  a  table  with  several 
potted  plants  upon  it,  several  bunches 
of  flowers,  and  a  blackboard  for  illus- 
trating the  important  points  of  the  subject. 
The  strange  assemblage  listened,  all  of 
them  respectfully,  and  some  eagerly,  and 
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none  more  eagerly  than  little  Theresa, 
seated  so  quietly  in  the  front  row. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  lecture  the 
speaker  said,  "  The  next  plant  that  I  will 

mention  is "  and  then  he  stopped  and 

began  looking  hastily  over  the  confused 
mass  of  flowers  on  the  table,  but  appar- 
ently not  finding  what  he  sought.  Afler 
a  minute  or  two  of  hurried  search  he  came 
to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  said,  "I 
must  apologize  for  having  mislaid  the 
specimens  of  the  plant  I  intended  to  take 

up  next ;  but  the  blossoms  are "    Then 

he  stopped  suddenly,  and,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  leaned  over  to  the 
bench  where  little  Theresa  sat. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  calming  himself 
as  he  spoke,  lest  he  should  frighten  the 
little  creature,  "  my  child,  will  you  give 
me  those  flowers  from  your  dress?" 

Theresa  was  very  excited  as  all  eyes 
turned  upon  her,  and  her  fingers  shook  so 
that  she  could  hardly  unfasten  the  bunch 
of  blossoms.  But  unfasten  them  she  did, 
somehow,  and  the  lecturer  took  them, 
with  the  sweetest  smile  to  her  that  she 
ever  saw,  and  went  on  with  bis  lecture. 
They  were  not  the  exact  flowers  he 
wished,  he  said,  but  of  a  species  close- 
ly related ;  and,  af^er  he  finished  talking 
about  them,  he  brought  them  back  to 
Theresa  and  thanked  her  again. 

Never  had  litde  Theresa  occupied  so 
prominent  a  place  in  public  attention  as 
now ;  but  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her  first  flush  of  timidity,  and  gave  hardly 
any  attention  to  the  kindly  remarks  that 
several  people  directed  to  her ;  she  had 
evidently  something  on  her  ,mind,  and 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  the 
lecturer,  who  lingered  to  answer  various 


questions  that  several  persons  asked. 
When  she  saw  that  he  had  finished  his 
conversation  with  the  others  and  was 
preparing  to  leave,  she  walked  up  the 
steps  of  the  platform,  still  holding  her 
bunch  of  blue  flowers  in  her  hand,  and 
stood  firmly  before  the  smiling,  expectant 
man,  who  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

'*  Will  you  please  tell  me,  sir,"  she 
said,  her  eagerness  quite  overcoming  her 
fears,  "  what  the  difference  is  between  a 
weed  and  a  truly  posy  ?" 

Then  she  paused,  and  the  lecturer  like- 
wise was  silent ;  he  was  trying  to  think 
what  had  put  such  a  question  into  the 
child's  mind. 

Presently,  with  quick  perception,  he 
fancied  he  saw  the  feeling  that  had  moved 
the  strange  query,  and  his  countenance 
grew  sofler  and  more  thoughtful.  "A 
weed  and  a  flower  differ  in  this,"  said 
he,  as  gravely  as  if  he  were  address- 
ing his  gfreat  Sunday  congregation,  "  that 
a  weed  is  only  a  flower  out  of  its  right 
place ;  do  you  think  you  can  understand 
that?" 

"Is  that  a  weed?"  the  child  asked, 
holding  up  one  of  the  flowers ;  and  her 
trembling  eagerness  showed  plainly  what 
answer  she  was  very  eager  to  hear. 

The  kindly  clergyman-lecturer  put  his 
hand  tenderly  on  the  little  girl's  head, 
looked  into  the  eager  eyes  that  were  so 
widely  opened  to  his  own,  and  said,  slow- 
ly and  with  deep  reverence  in  his  voice, 
"  My  dear  little  girl,  the  good  God  made 
that  plant ;  it  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  in 
its  right  place,  and  it  is  not  a  weed." 

"  I  knew  it  wasn't,"  said  little  Theresa, 
as  she  turned  away  quite  satisfied  and 
happy. 


"Total  ignorance,"  says  Plato,  *' is 
not  terrible,  but  learning  with  an  evil 
training  is." 


"The  heart  rather  than  the  mouth 
must  be  fed,  the  soul  rather  than  the  body 
must  be  warmed." 
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WORK  AMONG  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 


BY    MRS.    S.    A.    MCCLEES. 


The  organization  known  as  the  "Worn-  about  sixteen  years  ago,  in  a  way  which 
an's  Christian  Temperance  Union,"  in  its  is  nearly  always  productive  of  large  re- 
manifold  departments  of  effort,  reached  suits,  because  a  development  in  the  natu^ 
out,  in  many  directions,  its  succoring  ral  and  legitimate  rules  of  increase ;  first, 
hands  of  rescue  to  the  helpless  and  de-  the  inspiration  of  love  in  her  own  heart, 
spairing.  For  the  highest  efficiency,  its  which  became  a  passion,  and  led  to  self- 
system  demands  specific  eofFrts  for  differ-  consecration  in  the  service  of  Christ* 
ent  classes  of  people ;  such,  for  instance.  This  love-principle  gave  vitality  to  the 
as  prisoners,  lumbermen,  miners,  rail-  germ-thought  of  service,  and  the  oppor- 
road  employes,  firemen,  soldiers,  sailors,  tuaity  came  in  the  person  of  her  cousin^ 
etc. ;  each  class  having  the  supervision  an  officer  in  the  English  army,  on  the 
of  a  lady  superintendent  as  its  national  way  to  join  his  regiment  in  India.     The 


bead,  with  a  coadjutor  in  each  state, 
and  as  many  additional  helpers,  dupli- 
cated in  county  and  local  W.  C.  T.  U*s, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  work  may  require. 

The  Department  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
was  created  in  the  month  of  December, 
1883,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  seen  much  of 
army  life,  and  knew  the  prevalence  of  in- 
temperance amongst  the  soldiers. 

The  aims  and  objects  of  the  new  de- 
partment were  thus  stated  in  the  manual 
of  instruction : 

"  To  reach  the  army  and  navy  with 
Gospel  temperance,  also  the  pledge,  and 
temperance  literature  ;"  and  the  methods: 
*'  Through  cooperation  with  command- 
ants and  chaplains,  by  correspondence, 
articles  in  papers  read  by  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  personal  visitation,"  and 
finally,  to  render  it  more  definite,  *'the 
methods  of  Miss  Agnes  Weston,  of  En- 
gland, will  be  largely  followed  in  this 
work."  Miss  Weston  began  the  refor- 
mation  of  the   British   army  and  navy. 


young  lady  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  personal  dedication  to  God. 
The  style  of  his  correspondent  was  in- 
teresting, his  attention  was  arrested,  he 
showed  it  to  a  seaman  on  board,  the  rarity 
of  iL  personal  letter.Ied  the  sailor  to  won- 
der whether  the  lady  would  write  one  to 
him.  Of  course  she  would,  and  did  send 
him  a  real  lette/,  written  by  her  own 
hand,  and  signed  by  her  own  name.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  what  has  grown  in- 
to a  system  of  monthly  letter  writing,  to 
the  extent  of  6,000  of  these  love  missives^ 
which,  long  since,  became  too  numerous 
for  the  pen,  and  claimed  the  aid  of  the 
printing-press  for  their  reproduction,  and 
the  four-page  letter  has  grown  into  a  little 
book,  with  cover  and  illustrated  pictures. 
These  "blue  backs"  visit  every  ship 
going  out  from  her  Majesty's  docks,  and 
are  hailed  with  delight  by  Jack  as  each 
month  returns.  Miss  Weston,  in  her 
evangelistic  efforts,  soon  discovered  the 
great  drawback  to  success  to  lie  in  ■-  th^ 
tippling  habits  of  both  soldier  and  sailor ; 
the  introduction  of  the  temperance  pledge 
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became  therefore  a  necessity.  She  was 
shown  also»  very  forcibly,  the  hindrance 
to  her  work  by  an  inconsistent  example. 
At  one  of  her  meetings  amongst  the  boys, 
a  chimney-sweep,  notorious  for  his  drink- 
ing habits,  came  forward  to  take  the 
pledge.  Taking  the  pen,  he  paused,  and 
turning  round  to  the  lady  in  charge  start- 
led her  by  the  inquiry:  ''Miss  Weston, 
be  you  a  teetotaler?"  With  marked 
hesitation,  she  replied  honestly  to  the 
crucial  question,  "  No^  my  boy,  but  I 
only  take  wine  occasionally,  and  then 
in  strict  moderation !"  Laying  down  the 
pen,  the  intemperate  boy  turned  on  bis 
heel,  with  the  remark,  "  I  will  do  as  the 
lady  does — drink  in  moderation.*^  Miss 
Weston  took  up  the  pen,  writing  her  own 
name,  as  she  regretfully  sighed  over  the 
wayward  youth  confirmed  in  his  indul- 
gence by  her  bad  example.  Enrolled, 
however,  upon  the  English  seamen's  tem- 
perance pledge,  through  her  efforts,  are 
the  names,  at  present,  of  lo^ooo  teeto- 
talers! 

The  national  superintendent  amongst 
the  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors, 
guided  by  this  precedent,  set  about  more 
difficult  work,  which  was  complicated  by 
the  requirement  of  organization  of  forces  in 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
as. existing  in  forty-seven  states  and  terri- 
tories. The  usual  obstacles  in  starting  a 
new  enterprise  presented  themselves.  Co- 
operation was  important,  but,  from  those 
states  where  the  organization  was  most  effi  - 
cient,  came  the  response  to  enquiry,  "  Our 
location  being  inland,  we  have  none  of 
the  classes  you  wish  to  reach — ^you  must 
find  sailors  on  the  sea-board  and  soldiers 
on  the  frontier."  Assurances  were  given 
by.  many  conservative  Christian  people 
that  the  .government  provided  all  facilities 
for  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
n^n  in  its  service,  while  others  thought 
we  might  safiely  leave  all  the  seamen  to 
the  care  of  the  churches  which  had  pro- 
vided Bethels  and  other  agencies  in  abun- 
dance for  the  supply  of  all  Jack's  spiritual 


needs.  In  the  face  of  this  lethargy,  an 
investigation  into  facts  brought  intelli- 
gence, from  the  highest  sources  of  author- 
ity, that  "the  ravages  of  drink  amongst 
the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  are  terri- 
ble." One  officer  writes  feelingly,  "  You 
are  not,  I  suppose,  unfamiliar  with  the 
sad  history  of  intemperance  in  the  army.. 
It's  a  subject  I  hardly  dare  touch  upon." 
Connected  with  a  fort,  far  away  from  the 
borders  of  civilization — 200  miles  distant 
from  any  English-speaking,  Protestant 
church,  and  no  newspaper  within  a  stretch 
of  country  covering  632  miles^ — ^^et,  where 
the  saloon  has  planted  itself,  another 
officer  says,  "  There  is  much  of  wicked- 
ness in  every  form  about  us ;  in  connection 
with  the  last  pay-day  one  of  the  dozen  or 
more  saloons  contiguous  to  the  post  is 
said  to  have  taken  in  over  $i,6cx>  in  two 
successive  days."  Notwithstanding  the 
most  rigid  regulations  and  penalties 
against  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  a  most 
shameful  departure  from  sobriety  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  navy  connected  with 
the  Asiatic  Squadron  was  exhibited  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  quite  re- 
cently, the  results  of  which  were  the  loss 
of  the  fine  ship  Ashuelot,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  nearly  a  dozen  human  lives. 

It  has  been  shown  also  that  soldiers  of 
the  National  Guard,  in  their  state  en- 
campments, have  violated  the  niles  against 
ungentlemanly  indulgence,  leading  to  in- 
toxication ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a  suit  for 
heavy  dcimages  was  brought  against  the 
officials  of  a  crack  regiment  for  drumming 
out  of  camp  a  drunken  man  of  good  social 
position. 

Reports  of  the  condition  of  National 
Homes  for  the  battle-scarred  veterans 
show  that,  while  strong  liquors  are  for- 
bidden, rations  of  beer  are  furnished, 
and  that  many  of  the  inmates  do  nothing 
but  play  cards,  or  checkers,  smoke  tobac- 
co, spin  yarns  and  drink  beer,  day  afler 
day.  The  chaplains  report  their  services 
slimly  attended,  the  men  being  usually ^ 
on  Sundays,  in  a  state  of  semi-stupefac- 
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tion  from  the  effect  of  intoxicants — ^ne 
man  of  earnest  spirit,  and  brilliant  pulpit 
ability,  declares  it  such  an  evil  that  he 
feels  impressed  with  the  duty  of  devoting 
all  his  time  and  energy  to  temperance 
work  exclusively. 

After  nearly  three  years  of  systema- 
tized effort  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ,  the  testi- 
mony of  officers  has  been  confirmed  by 
their  observation  and  experience. 

The  life  of  the  soldier  is  seen  to  be,  by 
its  military  precision  and  discipline,  fa- 
tiguing and  monotonous. 

*'Just  at  day-break,  and  when  he.wants 
most  to  sleep,  the  earth  seems  to  be  split 
open  by  a  mighty  boom  from  the  great 
gun  on  the  parade-ground,  and  the  bugles 
call  out  merrily,  *  Get  up,  soldier,  get 
up,  soldier';  and  get  up  he  must  and 
be  lively  about  it,  too,  or  the  sergeant 
will  help  him  out  of  bed."  Thus  begins 
a  day  of  drill  and  roll-call  and  fatigue- 
call  and  guard-mounting  and  dress-parade 
and  tattoo  and  taps,  calling  to  work  of 
various  kinds  from  hour  to  hour  which, 
if  badly  performed  or  grumblingly  done, 
brings  on  the  offender  a  court-martial, 
stoppage  of  his  pay,  and  perhaps  impris- 
onment, or  severer  labor.  What  wonder 
if,  in  the  unlimited  authority  jesting  upon  . 
officers,  in  the  posts  and  garrisons,  there 
should  be  occasionally  an  abuse  of  power, 
causing  suffering  above  the  deserts  of  the 
guilty  soldiers,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  religious  service  on  Sunday,  or  a 
chaplain  to  conduct  such  service,  what 
wonder  that  men  are  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  rigid  and  unnecessary  tasks  im- 
posed seven  days  of  the  week,  with  little, 
if  any,  intermission!  Need  any  surprise 
be  expressed  that  men  are  unruly,  riotous, 
disorderly  in  camps  and  homes,  that 
many  are  disabled  and  crippled  from  dis- 
ease, laid  up  in  hospitals,  while  large 
numbers  are  deserters  every  year?  Can- 
not this  state  of  affairs  be  accounted  for, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  system  that 
Uncle  Sam  permits  of  allowing  the  sut- 
ler to  furnish  beer  to  all  who  will  pay 
for  it? 


A  beer  license  within  the  fort,  or  bar- 
racks, or  recruiting-station,  or  home, 
works  the  same  disastrous  results  as  it 
does  within  the  limits  of  the  village  or 
city.  Says  an  intelligent  veteran  of  one 
of  the  soldiers'  homes,  with  nearly  i,ooo 
inmates:  "  We  have  a  withering,  damn- 
ing curse  here  in  the  shape  of  a  beer 
shop — they  call  it  a  '*  store,"  but  the  trade 
is  chiefly  in  ale,  lager  and  cider,  and  from 
200  to  500  men  visit  it  daily  and  get 
drunk — to  entice  them  ;  they  are  trusted 
to  the  amount  of  their  wages,  and  many 
a  poor  soldier  finds  wiien  pay-day  comes 
that  he  has  nothing  left."  The  condition 
of  affairs  is  not  exceptional — some  of  the 
officials  are  drinking,  cruel,  godless  men. 
Within  the  last  year,  some  of  our  mission- 
ary women  have  been  treated  with  indig- 
nities that  are  a  shame  to  our  Christian 
civilization.  Young  men,  new  recruits, 
one  of  them  the  son  of  a  prominent  min- 
ister, received  punishment  for  wishing  to 
attend  a  religious  service;  another  had 
his  Bible  taken  from  him  and  thrown  into 
the  fire.  Men  for  being  drunk  on  duty 
have  been  sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  the 
National  Military  Prison,  at  Kansas.  A 
lady,  having  visited  several  forts  within 
the  boundary  of  one  of  the .  central  west- 
ern states,  during  the  past  year,  presents 
these  appalling  facts,  and  adds :  ^^  I  long 
tp  reach  the  throne  of  power  in  army  reg- 
ulation, and,  from  the  head  down  through 
all  the  inferior  departments,  improve  the 
terrible  life  our  government  soldiers  lead. 
The  colonel  seems  to  be  a  monarch,  cloth- 
ed with  authority  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and, 
should  he  be  a  man  without  principle, 
his  men  will  be  like  him.  The  life  in 
our  forts  is  something  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  Christian  government !" 

The  need  for  an  increase  of  zealous 
workers  on  behalf  of  seamen  is  most 
feelingly  and  graphically  portrayed  in  a 
recent  recital  of  their  wrongs  and  abuses, 
given  by  the  wife  of  a  chaplain  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  *' There  are  men  here,  in 
this  little  city,  who  make  it  their  business 
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to  board  ships  and  carry  liquor  to  the 
sailors,  before  they  reach  Astoria,  and, 
when  their  w  its  are  gone,  they  can  do  as 
they  please  with  them.  Then  they  are 
bought  and  sold  by  evil-minded  men  who, 
lor  their  own  profit,  and  in  complicity 
with  the  dishonorable  ship-masters,  are 
allowed  to  absorb  the  poor  sailor's  ad- 
vance uagesy  thus  sending  him  back,  on 
the  return  voyage,  debauched,  degraded 
and  penniless!  While  this  system  of 
stealing  is  allowed  by  those  in  authority, 
so  long  our  efforts  will  meet  with  very 
little  success." 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  gigantic 
undertaking  placed  before  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union. 

Letter-writinghexxi^  the  acknowledged 
tour  deforce  of  the  English  methods,  the 
national  superintendent  cast  about  for 
something  that  would  not  be  even  an 
exact  copy  of  a  great  artist.  Her  first 
venture  was  a  valentine ^  sent  to  the  i  ,000 
boys  in  training  for  the  United  States 
naval  service.  The  names  of  the  appren- 
tices being  furnished  made  it  possible  to 
send  each  letter  as  a  personal  gift.  These 
little  love  letters  were  printed  on  the  backs 
of  beautiful  cards,  with  bright  colors  and 
emblematic  designs.  They  brought  back 
responsive  and  appreciative  answers  from 
commandants,  chaplains  and  some  of 
**  the  boys." 

Commodore  Luce,  then  commander  of 
the  squadron,  stationed  on  the  flag-ship 
at  Newport,  wrote :  "  Your  pretty  and 
attractive  valentine  will  prove  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  boys,  and  it  is  doubtless 
calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
We  have  a  temperance  society  on  board 
the  New  Hampshire  (the  flag-ship) ,  un- 
derthedirect  supervision  of  the  chaplain." 
Lieut-Com.  Totten  of  the  Minnesota — 
the  recruiting  ship  of  the  squadron — 
says :  ' '  These  boys  are  the  special  wards 
of  the  government,  and  I  will  be  glad  for 
you  to  see  the  actual  working  of  the  sys- 
tem which  makes  good  sailors  and  good 


men  of  them.  Your  visits  will  always 
be  welcome."  The  interest  thus  happily 
begun  on  behalf  of  these  sailor  boys  has 
been  continued  by  means  of  meetings  on 
the  ships,  pledge-taking,  circulation  of 
literature,  and  securing  the  introduction 
of  temperance  scientific  instruction  into 
their  curriculum  of  studies. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  officers  and 
chaplains,  doors  have  opened  everywhere 
for  meetings,  and  facilities  been  extended 
for  the  distribution  of  literature.  Everyr 
where  there  are  outstretched  hands. 
Everywhere  *^  Welcome**  is  emblazoned 
on  the  uplifted  banners  carried  by  our  brave 
defenders,  and  on  the  flag  of  our  country 
as  it  floats  over  the  ships  in  our  safe  har- 
bors ;  over  the  peaceful  forts  and  arsenals, 
where  the  weapons  of  warfare  no  longer 
frown  on  hostile  forces ;  over  tents  pitch- 
ed amongst  fertile  grain  fields,  where 
sword  and  gun  afford  recreation  and  pas- 
time to  holiday  warriors ;  for  50,000,000 
of  people  rest  from  strife,  and  never  again 
will  imbue  their  hands  in  their  brothers' 
blood.  Temperance  literature  has  been 
a  most  effective  weapon  in  this  peaceful 
and  bloodless  strife  to  win  over  our  coun- 
try's defenders  from  the  ranks  of  a  cruel 
enemy  to  the  side  of  truth  and  sobriety. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand,  leaflets, 
in  the  form  of  letters,  have  been  specially 
prepared,  with  unique  titles,  and  adapted 
to  the  diflferent  classes  for  whom  the  de- 
partment interests  itself.  '*  A  Holiday 
Letter,"  for  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers,  '*Me- 
morial  Days,"  written  for  and  dedicated 
to  the  Veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  has  been  well  received  by  these 
citizen  soldiers,  as  shown  by  the  circula- 
tion of  100,000  pages — principally  upon 
Decoration  day.  "A  Mother's  Letter 
to  the  Boys  Far  from  Home,"  "  A  Letter 
to  the  Friendless  Soldier,"  have  found 
their  way  to  the  camps  on  the  frontier. 
"  A  Letter  of  Introduction,"  and  one  ad- 
dressed "  To  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,"  have  been  carried  by  ladies 
and  missionaries  on  the  sea-coast  to  the 
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bjue  jackets,  to  remind  them,  when >'  out 
on  the  ocean  sailing,"  that  some  one 
ashore  remembers  and  sympathizes  with 
them. 

Once  an  English  sailor  said,  '*We 
never  lights  our  pipes  with  your  letters," 
referring  to  Miss  Weston,  ''because  you 
cares  for  us." 

In  addition  to  these,  a  series  of  letters 
to  officers,  called  "^Stroi^  Citadels,"  en- 
titled respectively.  Forts  Medical,  Ecclesi- 
astical, Legal  and  Social,  arc  intended  to 
convey  the  latest  scientific  teaching  of 
temperance  truths  in  a  terse,  concise  and 
comprehensive  manner,  through  the  fa- 
miliar and  friendly  sty  le  of  correspondence 
with  a  friend. 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  stream  of 
supply  thus  furnished,  and  increased  .by 
barrels  and  packages  of  second-hand  mag- 
azines, papers  and  books  sent  to  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  to  be  used  in  this 
department,  there  is  a  continued  cry  for 
more  reading-matter.  "  Do  send  us  a 
library,  large  or  small ;  we  are  starving 
for  brain  food,"  is  the  urgent  call  from 
the  far-away  forts.  The  Union  Mission 
Associati6n,  of  Albany,  has  done  a  good 
work  for  many  years  in  supplying  musical 
instruments  at  reduced  rates  for  United 
States  soldiers,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  responded  to 
appeals  for  a  few  books,  but,  as  yet,  the 
supply  has  proved  most  inadequate. 


The  legislation  secured  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Unioa  in  the.JNar. 
tional  Congress,  during  the  forty-nintfai 
session  in  the  winter  of  1885-6,  wJiick 
makes  compulsory  instruction  upon,  the 
nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  stimulants 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system, 
in  all  military  and  naval  academies  supT 
ported  by  our  government,  is  not  the  least, 
of  the  far-reaching  benefits  attendant  on 
diligent  and  persevering  effort  by  this 
organization.  Steps, also  are  being. taken 
to  secure  legislative  action  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  removal  of  saloons 
within  a  certain  distance  from  the  SoU 
dier's  Home ;  the  petitions  having  been 
signed  by  many  influential  men  at  Wash- 
ington, amongst  them  General  Sheridan, 
who,  when  asked  if  he  approved  tlie  plan 9 
responded  emphatically,  "  Did  you  say, 
one  mile.  Madam  ?  make  it  teni^  The 
Superintendent  for  the  state  of  Pennsylva* 
nia  is  pressing  the  legislature  for  a  biU 
providing  that  the  liquor  saloons  shall  be 
closed  on  Decoration  day  ;  thus,  by  per- 
suasion, entreaty,  appeal,  remonstrancci 
petition,  morale  legal  and  evangelistic 
measures  and  agencies,  the  Department 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  unites  with  the 
other  thirty-nine  departments  of  (he  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.  in  weaving  a  net-worl^ 
of  influences  around  the  monster  Jntem* 
perance,  which  must  eventually  compel 
his  surrender. 


"EASTER  LETTER  MISSION." 

{n  answer  to  many  inquiries,  we  would  Christmas  Mission,  in  our  last  aumber^ 

say  that  we  know  of  no  organized  Easter  we  supposed  we  had  authority  to  do  SQ-^ 

Mission.     It  is  simply  the  individual  mis-  By  her  request,  we  withdraw  the  qames 

sion  of  one  person  to  another.     There  is  of  the  ladies,  and  would  suggest  that,  it 

an   otrganized    Christmas    Mission,   and  might  be  as  well  to  send  direct  to  the  in- 

when  we  referred  to  Miss  Bussing  of  the  stitutions. 


.  Wiix  K.  F-  B.,  who  wrote  the  article 
entitled  "  Hints  and  Helps  "  in  the  Feb- 


ruary number  of  L.kni>  a  Hand,  please 
send  her  address  to  the  Editor  ? 
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A  MORNING  HOUR  IN  IDLEWOOD. 

\ 

BY   PHBBB   A.    HOLDER. 

Golden  fell  the  morning  sunshine 

On  the  grove  at  loved  Lakeview, 
While  the  peace  of  heaven  seemed  brooding 

In  the  dome  of  melting  blue. 
Idlewood,  with  shades  inviting, 

Lured  us  by  a  mystic  charm, 
'Mid  green  leaves  the  low  winds  whispered. 

Sweet  the  air  with  breath  of  balm. 

Gathered  here  a  group  of  maidens, 

As  the  morning,  fair  and  sweet, 
Coming  with  warm  hearts  love-ladened. 

Listening  sat  at  Wisdom's  feet. 
Listening,  while  the  bright  young  faces 

Shone  with  inspiration  given, 
As  one  who  had  learned  of  Jesus, 

Gave  his  message,  words  from  heaven. 

Message  from  the  blessed  Master, 

From  his  life  the  golden  word. 
This  one  purpose  be  our  spirits, 

Blessing  others,  '*  doing  good." 
And  a  sacred,  unseen  Presence 

Filled  with  love  the  morning  hour, 
Idlewood  became  a  Bethel, 

Hallowed  place,  the  leafy  bower. 

One  was  there  whose  face  was  lighted 

With  the  lovfe  and  peace  of  heaven — 
Marion,  our  sweet  young  sister. 

Whose  bright  life  is  freely  given 
Unto  him  whose  steps  she  follows, 

Jesus,  her  beloved  Lord, 
Bearing  far  to  lives  in  darkness 

Blessings  from  his  glorious  Word. 

E'en  as  if  a  door  in  heaven 

Had  been  opened  for  us  there, 
Seemed  that  hour  of  love  and  worship  ; 

Full  of  joy,  unearthly  fair, 
From  the  wild  wood  altar  rising* 
.  Incense  came  with  odors  sweet, 
I^rayer,  from  loving  hearts  united. 

Rising  to  the  Mercy  Seat, 
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For  a  blessing  on  our  Sister, 

For  the  Lord  to  go  before, 
Leading  her  with  loving  kindness 

While  he  opens  wide  the  door. 
Still  the  very  light  of  heaven 

Rested  on  the  fair  young  face. 
The  sweet  spirit  of  the  Master, 

His  own  benison  of  peace. 

Oft  will  rise  a  memory  tender 

Of  that  woodlartd  scene  so  fair, 
Pictures  of  the  loving  faces. 

Of  the  brown  head  bowed  in  prayer. 
And  the  memory  long  shall  linger, 

Like  a  mother-hallowed  Psalm, 
Coming  still  when  cares  are  pressing 

With  a  touch  of  heavenly  calm. 

Marion,  when  the  Orient  echoes 

Wake  with  Moslem  call  to  prayer. 
Let  this  hour  so  blessed  waken. 

See  again  this  picture  fair. 
Think  of  all  the  treasures  gathered, 

Hallowed  days  at  dear  Lakeview, 
Precious  friends,  whose  hearts  will  ever 

Beat  with  love  and  prayer  for  you. 


In  the  "  Life,  Letters  and  Journals  of 
George  Ticknor"  occurs  this  interesting 
statement ;  he  was  travelling  at  the  time 
(1818)  in  Spain: 

There  are  a  few  institutions  for  edu- 
cation here  that  should  be  separately  men- 
tioned, because,  though  useful,  they  have 
no  fixed  position  in  the  general  system. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, in  speaking  of  this,  that  the  world 
owes  the  power  of  teaching  them  to 
Spain ;  for  it  was  Bonet — to  whom  Lope 
de  Vega  has  addressed  one  of  his  sonnets 
— that  first  invented  it.  The  present  in- 
stitution is  not  a  large,  or  an  old  one.  It 
was  established  on  the  return  of  the  king, 
who  gives  to  it  $2,500  of  the  $4,500  it 
costs  yearly,  and  contains  only  twenty- 
seven  pupils.     They  are  well  taught  to 


read,  write,  etc.,  and,  what  is  more,  to 
speak  intelligibly.  One  fact  I  witnessed, 
and  knew,  therefore,  personally,  which 
is  extremely  curious.  Not  one  of  the  pu- 
pils, of  course,  can  ever  have  heard  a  hu- 
man sound,  and  all  their  knowledge  and 
practice  in  speaking  must  come  from 
their  imitation  of  the  visible^  mechanical 
movement  of  the  lips,  and  other  organs 
of  enunciation,  by  their  teachers,  who  arc 
all  Castilians !  Yet  each  speaks  clearly, 
and  decidedly,  with  the  accent  of  the 
province  from  which  he  comes,  so  that  I 
could  instantly  distinguish  the  Catalonians, 
and  Biscayans,  and  Castilians,  while  oth- 
ers, more  practiced  in  Spanish,  felt  the 
Malayan  and  Andalusian  tones.  How  is 
this  to  be  explained,  but  by  supposing  an 
absolutely  and  originally  difierent  con- 
formation of  the  organs  of  speech  ?" 
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FROM  THE  SANTEE  RIVER. 


[The  following  description  of  the  suf- 
fering on  the  Santee  river  is  given  by  a 
lady  resident  of  Charleston,  after  a  pro- 
longed visit  in  that  vicinity.  Her  time 
was  devoted  to  relieving  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  peo{)lc,  and  studying 
the  best  methods  of  assistance  for  the 
future.  Our  sympathies  have  been  given 
to  Charleston  and  we  have  forgotten  that 
greater  suffering,  even,  was  experienced 
by  the  people  outside  of  the  city. — Ed.] 

I  write  from  a  rice  plantation  on  the 
'*  Broad  Santee,"  amid  the  scenes  where 
•'  Marion  and  his  men  "  performed  their 
heroic  deeds  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  I  am  staying  in  the  house  of  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  them.  They  were 
planters  on  this  river  who  banded  them- 
selves together  to  protect  their  homes, 
and  by  their  indomitable  courage  and 
noble  self-denial  made  themselves  the 
terror  of  the  enemy  and  the  protectors  of 
the  helpless.  Bryant  has  joined  his 
name  to  theirs  in  his  beautiful  tribute  to 
**  Marion's  Men."  The  life  of  General 
Marion  was  written  by  General  Horry 
(pronounced  Oree)y  his  staff  officer, 
whose  family,  with  those  of  the  Mani- 
gaults  and  Doars  and  many  others,  were, 
previous  to  the  war,  owners  of  large 
estates  kept  in  fine  order,  and  thus 
yielding  abundant  crops  to  give  comfort 
and  plenty  to  all. 

Thirty-three  planters  divided  the  river 
banks  and  islands  into  as  many  planta- 
tions, and,  before  "Cooperation"  was 
known  as  a  system,  depended  upon  each 
other  for  mutual  aid  in  keeping  out  of 
their  rice  fields  their  two  great  enemies — 
the  freshets  from  the  mountains  and  the 
salt  water  from  the  ocean.  Of  the  thirty- 
three,  only  four  are  left  to  contend  with 
these  unruly  elements,  and  with  a  con- 
dition of  labor  unparalleled  in  its  un- 
certainty and  inefficiency.  The  results  of 
the  indomitable  energy  and  patient  en- 
durance of  these  gentlemen  have  been 


various  through  the  twenty  years  they 
have  grappled  with  the  problem  before 
them — but  never  making  enough  to  do 
more  than  pay  their  way.  Last  year,  all 
the  plantations  subject  to  the  mountain 
freshets  were  overflowed,  and  the  splen- 
did crops  utterly  destroyed  by  the  heaviest 
rush  of  waters  that  has  been  known  for 
fifty  years.  It  swept  away,  not  only  the 
prospective  harvest,  but  the  large  sums 
expended  in  planting  and  cultivating  the 
fields  were  an  entire  loss — ^and  the  plant- 
ing of  a  rice  place  is  no  trifle.  One 
concern  alone  expends  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  upon  their  fields  every 
spring,  looking  to  the  harvest  for  repay- 
ment. 

Added  to  the  freshets,  which  drench- 
ed the  lowlands  where  the  rice  is  plant- 
ed and  where  the  water  lay  for  fifty  days, 
there  succeeded  a  drought  from  the  mid- 
dle of  July  to  the  middle  of  November, 
parching  up  the  really  beautiful  farm 
crops  on  the  highlands  which  I  had  seen 
coming  forward  in  May,  and  thought  of 
with  hopeful  congratulation  when  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  rice  crop 
reached  me. 

With  the  farm  crops  spared,  there  is 
always  food  for  man  and  beast ;  but  the 
loss  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  it — vegeta- 
bles, sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  and  of 
the  grain  crop,  com,  oats,  etc. — makes  it 
impossible  for  the  most  generous  pro- 
prietor to  feed  the  hundreds  of  (improvi- 
dent at  best)  laborers  left  dependent 
upon  him.  Those  among  them  who 
have  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  or 
mason,  have  found  work  in  the  city  on 
the  extensive  repairs  after  the  earthquake, 
and  they  will  do  well  enough  ;  and  some 
send  help  to  their  families.  But  the  old, 
the  sick,  and  the  motherless  children,  are 
in  great  need.  In  helping  these  people, 
however,  great  care  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  yielding  to  the  natural  tendency 
to  dependence  on  charity.  They  need  to 
be  tided  over  these  hard  times  by  a  kind 
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and  judicious  provision  for  present  wants, 
and  helped  by  small  advances  to  aid  them 
until  the  propitious  spring,  we  hope 
and  pray  for,  brings  them  the  due  reward 
for  their  labor. 

After  satisfying  real  wants,  I  propose 
to  establish  a  fund  to  be  lent  without  in- 
terest, and  repaid  as  theyare  able — thus 


preserving  their  self-respect,  and,  if  they 
pay  back,  securing  a  small  reser\'^e  fund 
for  future  need.  This  plan  would  ena- 
ble me  to  adhere  to  my  old  principle  of 
helping  people  to  independence,  instead 
of  making  paupers  of  them,  never  forget- 
ting that  there  are  cases  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  give  freely. 


MASSACHUSETTS  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


In  January,  18S3,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
dian Association  was  organized,  with  the 
twofold  object  of  awakening  the  people 
to  the  injustice  done  to  the  Indians,  so 
that  they  may  eventually  obtain  the  same 
lawful  protection  as  other  races  among 
us,  and  to  "  aid  in  educational  and  mis- 
sion work  for  and  among  the  Indians." 
Although  the  name  does  not  announce  it, 
this  association  is  an  association  of  women. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  for  the 
last  year  has  been  the  forming  of  nine 
new  branch  societies. 

Miss  Dewey,  in  her  report,  says.: 

The  Mission  Indians  are  now  in  num- 
bers driven  from  their  homes,  and  suffer- 
ing all  the  pangs  of  exile  and  starvation, 
exactly  as  they  did  in  "  Ramona,"  be- 
cause they  cannot  maintain  their  old  Mex- 
ican titles,  which,  complete  in  equity,  are 
diflicult  to  prove  in  law.  A  fund  is  col- 
lecting, under  the  management  of  a  re- 
sponsible committee,  to  pay  good  lawyers 
to  secure  the  rights  of  these  afflicted  peo- 
ple to  the  land  which  belonged  to  their 
fathers!  before  them,  and  from  which  they 
BTQ  forced  by  threats  and  violence.  We 
have  given  $100  to  this  fund,  which,  al- 
though a  very  small  part  of  what  is  need- 
ed, is  all  our  scanty  treasury  could  afford 
from  other  claims. 

I  really  think  it  will  be  easier  to  im- 
press the  gentle  precepts  of  Jesus  and  the 
Golden  Rule  upon  them,  than  upon  our 
own  people  with  regard  to  them.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  indeed, 
is  merely  ignorant  about  Indians^  and  is 
easily  roused  to  inteiest,  as  we  have  found 
this  year  in  our  propagandist  work  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  I  speak  too  strongly  in  say- 
ing that,  all  over  the  west,  the  prevalent 
feeline:  toward  them  t%  one  of  hatred*  and 
contempt.     This  comes  naturally  enough, 


perhaps,  from  old  habits  of  fear,  and  from 
the  sight  of  their  present  degradation,  and 
is  shaipened  in  many  of  the  borderers  by 
covetous  longings  for  their  land. 

In  March,  1886,  the  association  sent 
two  teacheis  to  Round  Valley,  California. 
They  found  the  Indians  in  the  deepest 
degradation.  As  one  of  the  teachers 
wrote  home : 

It  is  worse,  even,  than  it  would  be  if 
they  had  never  had  any  civilizing  influ- 
ences, for  they  have  seen  only  the  worst 
of  white  civilization,  which  is,  in  many 
respects,  more  barbarous  than  their  bar- 
barism. 

In  six  months  more  she  writes : 

Our  teachers  are  trjing  hard  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things  by  personal 
influence  and  visiting,  and  by  gathering 
the  Indians  together  for  Sunday-schools, 
for  religious  instruction  and  prayer,  for 
work,  and  for  innocent  amusement. 
Miss  W.  says  of  the  sewing-school :  '*  We 
had  to-day  twenty-five  present ;  seven  of 
them  are  large  girls,  who  aie  making 
themselves  dresses,  cut  from-  material 
which  came  in  the  Philadelphia  box. 
The  patchwork  class  has  made  twenty 
blocks  for  a  quilt." 

By  the  passage  of  Mr.  Dawes's  Indian 
Severalty  Bill,  every  Indian  who  desires 
it  is  entitled  to  160  acres  of  land*  It 
provides,  for  his  further  protection,'  that 
the  land  shall  be  inalienable  for  twenty- 
five  years,  giving  him  and  his  children  an 
opportunity  to  establish  and  fit  themselves 
for  settled  citizenship.  The  women  of 
Massachusetts  rejoice  that  their  influence 
has  beefn  felt  in  thi»  movement,  and  has 
extended  far  in  reusing  public  opinion  to 
the  righteous  claims  of  the  red  man. 
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THE  FIRST  WOMAN  INTERNE  IN  FRANCE. 


On  the  ist  of  February,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  Latin 
quarter  on  account  of  the  introduction,  for 
the  first  time  in  France,  of  a  woman  into 
one  of  the  hospitals  in  that  neighborhood 
as  interne.  She  is  to  have  the  charge  of 
the  diseases  specially  treated  in  this  hos- 
pital, the  Lourcine,  which  are,  I  believe, 
ulcers  and  all  the  terrible  afflictions 
of  that  sort  our  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Miss  Augusta  Klumpke  is  a  young 
American,  born  at  San  Francisco.  She 
is  described  as  blonde  with  blue  eyes,  with 
an  intelligent  face  and  keen  glance,  slight- 
ly masculine,  according  to  the  French 
"view,  somewhat  angular,  but  her  voice 
Is  sweet,  her  hands  are  delicate,  her  figure 
is  slight  and  gp-aceful,  although  conceal- 
ed tinder  the  high  gray  cloth  waist  of  her 
*dres^;  which  IS  very  plain,  a  gray  skirt 
•with  a  white  apron,  and  not  a  ribbon  of 
toy  sort,  or  any  other  ornament.  Says 
the  gallant  French  interviewer,  **  Shfe 
chooses  to  preser\'e  no  trait  of  the  woman 
■but'her  devotedness." 
*  "A  littie  room  at  the  very  top  of  the 
hospital  is  devoted  to  Miss  Klumpke,  and 
oh'  her  watch  nights  she  is  to  sleep  there, 


but  she  usually  lives  withher  mother  and 
aunt  in  a  little  apartment  outside  the  hos- 
pital, and  not  far  ofl^. 

She  is  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  old, 
which  is  younger  than  the  internes^  even 
men,  usually  are.  Her  examinations 
before  the  faculty  were  passed  with 
remarkable  success,  her  notes  are  often 
marked  "  good  "  and  "  very  good,"  which 
does  not  often  happen,  and  she  is  as  faith- 
ful and  diligent  as  any  man.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  although  she  fs  treated 
with  perfect  kindness  and  consideration 
by  doctors,  professors,  and  the  other  in- 
ternes^ there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice 
still  against  the  principle  of  thus  introduce 
ing  women  into  the  wards  of  the  hospi- 
tals, and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment in  the  neighborhood. 

Meantime,  Miss  Klumpke,  who  asks 
nothing  for  herself  except  to  be  left  in 
peace,  quietly  pursues  her  duty  in  the 
■woman's  department,  passing  along  the 
passage  between  two  rows  of  twenty 
little  white  beds,  on  iron  bedsteads,  stop- 
ping to  touch  with  a  gentle  hand  or  whis- 
per soothing  words  to  her  patients,  each 
of  whom  is  sufteringfrom  horrible  disease. 


Too  much  of  the  past  efforts  towards    who  really  suffer  most  from  unsanitary 


sanitafty  reform  halve  been  made  by  legis- 
lators, by  boitrds  of  health,  or  by  indi- 
ylduil  sftniUlrtahs.  The  movement  has 
Com^  from  above,  which  should  properly 
kertt  friihm  beibw.  It  is  not  enough  tb 
trrite  essilyar,  or  read  papers,  to  the  class 
Wli6  doi"  nbt  speciially  need  sanitary  fert- 
lightentneiit.  'Thfese  papers  ^nd  essays 
nu-ely  reach  the  itiasses  foi"  whbm  they 
afie  Intended,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  only  in  a 
diluted  or  incomplete  foi'm.  *  We*  must, 
in  the  ftiture,  appeal  to'  the  intelligence 
tod  self^hit^rest  of  the  working  dasses^ 


conditions.  It  is  they,  rathet  than  thfe 
ignorant  and  indifferent  occupants  of  the 
slums,  wh6' should  and  can  be  stirred  to 
preventive  action.  When  they  reali%6 
how  vast  are  their  losses  from  preventa- 
ble sickness  and  death,  how  their  joint 
Wnd  individual  savings  are  absorbed  by 
the  doctor 'and  the  undertaker,  they  mtist 
arouse  themselves,  and  echo  the  demand 
of  the  Karl  Marx,  and  the  other  Socialists 
of  Germany-,  that  the  state  must  care 
for  their  physical  welfare  and  preserve  to 
the  woi-kman  his  sole  capital^  health.    "• 
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•*  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back : — 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


LEND  A  HAND  CLUB  OF  THE  HOME  FOR  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN, 

BROOKLYN,  N.    Y. 


This  is  the  proper  name  for  our  club, 
but  we  like  better  to  style  ourselves  the 
*•  Lend  a  Hand  Club  of  the  Industrial 
School  Home,"  for  that  word  **  destitute  " 
does  not  in  any  sense  apply  to  our  present 
circumstances. 

Our  club  is  composed  of  boys  only,  ow- 
ing to  a  preference  in  that  direction  on  the 
part  of  our  founder.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  we  are  most  agreeable  to  this  ar- 
rangement. We  should  be  very  glad, 
however,  to  have  some  one  organize  a 
club  for  the  girls.  Since  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  home,  it  does  seem 
unfair  that  they  should  not  enjoy  like 
privileges  with  ourselves,  but,  frankly, 
*'  we  do  not  want  any  in  ours." 

Our  club  was  formed  in  March,  1884. 
We  have  a  present  membership  of  twen- 
ty-two, and  have  had  thirty  names  upon 
the  roll.  Our  membership  cards  bear 
three  simple  statements,  under  the  three 
heads  of  "Origin,"  **Aim  "  and  "  Motto." 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  communicate  with 
the  club  at  least  once  a  year  until  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  for  most  of  us  leave  the 
home  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  therea- 
bouts to  earn  our  own  living.  Having 
reached  our  eighteenth  year,  we  are  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  formally  resigning ; 
unless  choosing  to  so  resign,  we  are  still 
members  of  the  club,  and  bound  by  the 
promises  contained  in  our  pledge  cards. 
Owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  it  is  only  natural  that  in 
the   course  of   time  we   should  become 
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widely  separated.  One  of  our  number  is 
now  at  the  Cedar  Island  Light-hoase, 
off  Sag  Harbor,  working  his  way  up  (we 
hope)  to  be  assistant  keeper  of  the  l^hl. 
Another  is  making  himself  useful  on  a 
farm  at  Prattsburgh ;  another  starts  for  tlie 
far  west  in  a  day  or  two,  and  so  it  goes. 
With  such  divergent  opportunities  and  in- 
terests, we  deem  it  not  unlikely  that  one 
of  our  number  may  some  day  be  (though 
we  modestly  hesitate  to  write  it)  President 
ofthe  United  States. 

And  now  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
ask  the  pertinent  question  as  to  what  we 
do  to  merit  the  title  of  a  Lend  a  Hand 
club.  We  are  in  duty  bound  to  answer 
it,  trivial  as  the  answer  may  seem ;  only 
please  remember  how  circumscribed  are 
the  opportunities  of  the  home  members, 
since  we  eat,  drink  and  sleep,  study, 
work  and  play,  all  within  the  limits  of 
the  institution  where  we  reside.  Our 
principal  method  of  lending  a  hand  is  by 
being  helpful  in  little,  unexpected  ways ; 
for  instance,  we  help  Ann  Daly  carry 
in  and  out  from  the  yard  the  g^eat  baskets 
of  clothes ;  we  help  to  carry  up  coal  and 
to  sort  over  the  potatoes.  One  of  our 
number  lent  a  hand  with  a  will  the  other 
day  when  one  of  the  tubs  overflowed,  and 
there  was  almost  a  deluge  in  the  laundry. 
But,  above  all  the  rest,  we  feel  that  the 
little  new-comers  (boys)  to  the  home  are 
under  our  special  protection.  They  often 
look  scared  and  lonely  when  they  first 
come  out  to  the  playground,  so  if  there 
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18  snow  we  give  them  rides  on  our  sleds, 
and  tiy  to  cheer  them  up  a  bit,  and  make 
them  feel  at  home.  One  of  our  members 
reports  that,  with  all  his  might,  he  helped 
another  boy  eat  a  piece  of  cake  a  day  or  two 
ago.  We  are  now  threatening  to  disci- 
pline him  for  such  a  &lse  interpretation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  club.  We  have  at  pres- 
ent one  dollar  and  a  half  in  our  treasury. 
We  had  thought  to  purchase  with  it  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  a  most  forlorn  old  woman 
who  carries  away  the  garbage,  but  we  find 
that  she  prefers  having  several  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank  to  going  either  well 
clothed  or  well  shod.  Perhaps  we  shall 
invest  said  amount  for  badges  for  the  club, 


but  we  are  open  to  ''sealed  proposals" 
of  a  charitable  order.     It  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  close  our  report  without  noting  the 
fact  that,  by  a  special  effort— viz.,  the  sale 
of  a  calendar  compiled  for  the  purpose- 
from  the  sermons  of  one  of  Brooklyn's . 
best-loved  pastors,  we  have  cleared  the^ 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 
This  sum  is  to  go  toward  the  furnishing 
and  establishing  of  a  much-needed  read- 
ing-room  in  the    home,   the  benefit  of" 
which  we  shall  allow  the  girls  to  enjoy  in: 


a  measure. 


Respectfully  submitted  by 

F.  O.  U 
Secretary  pro  tern. 


A  BIT  OF  CHRISTMAS  WORK. 

(•*  Tk€  Siory  of  a  Boys'  Ciub"  corUintud,) 


We  began  to  think  of  it  early  in  the 
£ei11,  while  the  golden-rod  yet  waved  by 
country  roadsides,  and  the  gorgeous 
warmth  of  the  autumn  woods  brought  no 
hint  of  chill  December,  with  its  ice  crown 
and  its  garb  of  snow. 

The  club— which,  you  remember,  is 
composed  of  boys  belonging  to  a  mission 
Sunday-school — had  closed  the  first  sea- 
son of  its  existence  with  a  Fourth -of- July 
excursion  out  of  town ;  but,  through  the 
long  summer  days,  we  had  sought  to  keep 
the  members  together  by  means  of  week- 
ly letters  from  the  country. 

September  found  the  majority  of  the 
boys  ready  and  eager  to  resume  the  regu- 
lar meetings,  and  the  Progress  club  start- 
ed its  second  season  with  a  membership 
of  fifteen,  and  $8.18  in  the  treasury. 

Then  it  was  that  we  cast  about  for 
some  plan  of  Christmas  work,  which  the 
little  men  might  undertake  to  do;  for 
was  not  theirs  a  Lend  a  Hand  society, 
and  was  not  Christmas  the  birthday  of 
the  grandest  Lend  a  Hand  worker  the 
world  has  ever  known — the  true  head  of 


every  Lend  a  Hand  club — He  whose 
hand  was  never  withheld  from  tbe  world, 
whether  needed  to  bless  the  little  children, 
or  to  touch  the  loathsome  leper? 

Were  they  not,  then,  in  honor  bound 
to  commemorate  it  in  His  way? 

The  plan  at  length  decided  upon  argues 
poverty  of  invention,  we  admit;  but  it 
served  our  purpose  with  especial  fitness,  as 
it  brought  every  member  of  the  club  into 
active  personal  work. 

The  suggestion,  placed  before  the  club, 
was  that  a  dozen  large  scrap-books  be 
bought  out  of  the  club  fund,  (which  is 
augmented  by  dues  of  ten  cents  at  each 
fortnightly  meeting) ,  filled  with  pictures 
by  the  members- between  then  and  Christ- 
mas time,  and  taken,  on  Christmas  day, 
by  the  club  in  a  body,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  children  in  the  hospitals. 
The  motion  was  formally  put  and  unani- 
mously carried  ;  the  treasurer  being  em- 
powered to  act  on  the  matter  of  purchase. 

Picked  up,  here  and  there,  as  bargains 
offered,  our  dozen  large  and  gaily-covered 
scrap-books   cost  us  an  average  of  only 
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twenty-six  cents  each,  and  the  pictures 
were  furnished  by  the  members  of  the 
club,  who  met  together,  on  several  occa- 
sions, to  lend  a  hand  at  pasting  them 
in.  And  they  did  lend  a  hand;  and 
with  some  of  the  hands  was  lent  a  certain 
amount  of  grime,  which  mixed  itself 
with  the  paste  in  several  instances,  and 
showed  in  an  artistic  vignetting  around 
the  edges  of  pictures  !  But  they're  hard- 
working hands,  these  that  win  their  own 
way  through  the  world  sturdily  enough  ; 
and  we  may  pass  this  griminess  by  with 
a  smile,  if  only,  at  the  last  day,  they  shall 
be  held  up  before  the  Master  free  from 
dll  other  stains,  save  those  of  honest 
toil. 

Taking  them  all  in  all,  the  books  were 
certainly  most  attractive  ;  and  Christmas 
afternoon,  had  you  been  looking,  dear 
Editor,  you  would  have  seen  a  party  of 
seventeen,  including  a  dozen  boys,  with 
scrap-books  under  their  arms,  and  two 
little  daughters  of  a  prominent  florist, 
each  carrying  two  boxes  of  exquisite 
pink  roses,  sallying  forth  to  do  a  bit  of 
Christmas  work,  '*  for  His  sake  and  in  His 
name,"  among  the  little  prisoners  of  pain. 

The  first  place  visited  was  one  of  the 
*'  accident  hospitals,"  here  in  New  York, 
which  are,  you  know,  necessarily  more 
cheerless  than  any  others. 

There  we  found,  in  the  first  ward, 
two  boys,  about  the  age  of  the  club  boys, 
one  of  whom  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  belt- 
ing of  a  machine,  the  other  a  foot  by 
amputation.  In  one  of  the  beds  a  sick 
man  was  sleeping,  and  behind  a  screen 
there  lay  a  ''  critical  case "  for  whose 
sake  the  noisy  footsteps  of  our  dear  lads 
were  softened  to  a  gentle  patter  on  the 
uncarpeted  floors,  showing  how  tender 
hearts  can  go  down,  literally,  into  the 
heaviest  boots,  and  muffle  them  with 
kindness. 

Each  of  the  boys  in  the  ward — they 
seemed  to  have  no  visible  means  of 
amusement— was  given  a  scrap-book,  and 
some  roses  were  laid  beside  the  sleeping 


man ;  then  we  ascended  to  the  ward 
above. 

There  we  found  two  more  boys,  feebler 
than  the  ones  below ;  one  in  bed,  bandaged 
hand  and  foot,  having  been  run  over  by  a 
street-car,  and  one  resting  on  a  lounge, 
having  lost  part  of  one  leg.  These 
appealed  so  strongly  to  our  boys,  who 
are  themselves  on  the  street  a  good  deal, 
that  not  only  did  they  give  scrap-books 
and  flowers,  but  their  own  Christmas 
cards,  with  illuminated  texts,  which  had 
been  given  them  just  before  starting 
out,  pushing  these  in  front  of  the  little 
sufferers  in  a  shy,  boyish  way,  with  a 
mumbled  "Wish  y*  merry  Chris'mis," 
that  meant  volumes  to  us. 

Going  down-stairs,  we  passed  the  open 
door  of  the  ward  first  entered,  and  carried 
away  with  us  a  picture  of  a  boy,  standing 
in  the  doorway,  hugging  under  his  one 
arm  a  big  blue  and  gold  scrap-book; 
another  boy,  seated  on  the  side  of  a  cot 
within,  turning  the  leaves  of  another 
scrap-book,  and  the  man  who  had  been 
sleeping,  now  awake  and  raised  on  one 
elbow,  with  his  hands  full  of  roses,  nod- 
ding and  smiling  brightly  to  us  all. 

A  large  city  hospital  was  next  visited, 
and  through  its  long  wards  we  were 
allowed  to  roam  at  will,  seeing  so  many 
touching  sights  and  wishing  we  had 
thousands  of  scrap-books,  and  thousands 
of  God's  blooming  roses,  that  we  might 
give  to  all  on  this  Christmas  day  ! 

Leaving  several  books  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  putting  flowers  into  many  little 
hands,  our  party  distributed  the  remain- 
ing roses  among  the  older  sick  folk,  and 
came  away  with  full  hearts. 

We  had  seen,  there,  hardened  faces  and 
gentle  faces,  young  faces  untimely  lined 
with  suffering,  aged  faces  touched  with 
sorrow  and  pain  as  well  as  years.  Chil- 
dren were  there,  shut  away  in  childhood's 
play-time,  and  wee  babies,  wailing  for 
very  pity  of  themselves,  cast,  into  a  world 
of  homes,  homeless.  But  the  pictures 
that  stood  out  most  clearly  in  our  mem- 
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ory  were  one  of  a  woman,  who  broke 
down  and  cried  over  the  few  roses  §he 
received,  **  to  think  that  any  one  should 
think  of  an  old  woman  like  her  on  Christ- 
mas day  !  "  ;  another  of  a  little  child  that 
was  dying,  and  t^ie  hushed,  awed  faces 
of  our  little  band  as  they  looked  at 
her  and  tried  to  realize  it ;  and  another 
of  '*a  touch  of  nature"  in  one  child  of 
our  party  who  came  to  us  eagerly,  and 
said — speaking  of  a  white-faced  little 
sufl'erer  to  whom  had  just  been  given  a 
scrap-book — '*  she  aint  got  any  mother ; 
can't  we  give  her  some  flowers,  too  ?  " 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  almost 
dark,  when  we  reached  the  last  place  on 
our  list,  a  Hospital  and  Home  for  Color- 
ed People,  for  which  we  had  resolutely 
reserved  three  of  our  dozen  books. 

We  were  led  through  a  barrack-like 
building,  with  long,  low  wards,  seeing,  in 
the  men's  wards,  many  kindly-faced  old 
'*  uncles,"  with  bent  forms  and  grizzled 
hair,  and,  in  the  women's  wards,  many 
nice  old  "  aunties,"  who  rose  and  curtsied 
as  we  entered,  wishing  us  a  *'  merry 
Christmas !  "  in  their,  cheery  way.  These 
simple-hearted  colored  folk  enjoy  and 
are  as  grateful  for  picture-books  as  chil- 
dren, and  we  were  all  so  glad  we  visited 
them.  No  one  had  been  to  see  them  be- 
fore that  day,  they  said,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  size  of  our  party  and  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  we  were  most  cor- 
dially received. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  will  ever  forget 
the  long,  low-ceiled  wards,  with  the  row 
of  beds  against  each  wall,  and  the  long 
tables,  down  the  center  of  the  rooms,  on 
which  were  placed  the  simple  supper, 
and  from  three  to  six  tin  lamps,  without 
chimneys,  giving,  each,  about  as  much 
light  as  a  tallow  dip,  and  casting  Rem- 
brandtian  shadows,  through  which  the 
dusky  faces  peered  dimly. 

We  know  that  the  pictures  added  to 
our  Christmas  collection  are  worth  treas- 
uring. One  is  of  an  old  aunty,  who  told 
us  she  was  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of    age,   around  whom  our  boys 


gathered,  listening  intently  as  she  told  of 
childhood  slave-days  with  a  "  Marster," 
who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war ; 
how  she  had  learned  her  letters  by  listen- 
ing while  the  white  children  were  being 
taught ;  how  she  could  read  a  little  in 
the  Bible — not  much — but  knew  all  about 
it  in  her  heart,  which  had  had  a  Christ- 
mas day  of  its  own,  long  years  ago,  that 
made  the  whole  world  new  and  bright  to 
her.  And,  as  we  turned  to  go,  we  saw 
one  of  our  boys  slip  into  her  hand  his 
Christmas  card,  which  he  had  held  on  to 
for  himself  up  to  this  time.  Anotlier 
picture  is  of  another  ward,  where  a  wee 
pickaninny  of  two  years,  or  so,  who  had 
just  been  put  to  bed,  began  to  cry  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  strange  faces.  Soon  a 
treasured  orange  found  its  way  out  of  one 
boy's  pocket,  and  an  apple  out  of  another's ; 
and  the  little  black  face  consented  to 
smile,  instead  of  cry,  before  the  club  pass- 
ed on. 

The  last  picture  is  of  a  little  lad  about 
ten  years  of  age,  the  only  boy  in  the 
Home,  who  was  sitting,  as  staidly  as  an 
old  man,  in  a  circle  of  men  around  the 
stove  in  one  of  the  men's  wards — a  lone- 
ly, pathetic  little  figure.  We  stopped  to 
speak  to  him,  and  asked  if  he'd*  had  a 
Merry  Christmas.  *'  Yes'm,"  he  replied 
rather  faintly,  for  our  boys  were  all  stand- 
ing by,  looking  at  him.  "What  did  you 
get  for  Christmas.^"  we  pursued.  The 
kinky  head  bent  lower,  and  the  demurely- 
folded  hands  clasped  and  unclasped  them- 
selves, as  he  half-whispered,  with  uncon- 
scious pathos,  '*  I  didn't  get  anything." 

But  he  did  get  something.  The  pretti- 
est scrap-book  the  Progress  boys  had  made 
up  was  left  in  his  lap,  and  he  couldn't  say 
that  any  more.  And,  do  you  know,  we 
all  feel  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other 
picture  but  this,  we  might  be  well  content 
with  our  day  ;  for  here  was  one  little  lone- 
ly heart  we  had  especially  comforted — 
one  little  lad  who  "wouldn't  have  gotten 
anything,"  on  this  day  of  joy  to  the  world, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  our  club  of  mission 
oys  and  their  bit  of  Christmas  work. 
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HERB  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

Not  long  since,  an  article  entitied  "Here 
and  Elsewhere,"  cut  from  a  newspaper, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of 
this  department.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  club  of  which  it  was 
an  account.  The  active  interest  of 
the  club  was  almost  proof  positive  that 
it  could  not  die,  and  it  was  worth  while 
to  hunt  it  up.  So  the  scrap  of  paper  was 
sent  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Boston,  with  the  request  to 
identify  the  print,  if  possible.  An  answer 
was  at  once  returned  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  was  cut  from  the  Buffalo  Courier. 
The  next  step  was  to  send  it  to  a  lady 
in  Buflalo,  interested  in  all  good  works, 
and  ask  if  she  knew  about  it.  Her 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 

We  give  the  report  as  first  printed,  for 
it  is  as  good  to-day  as  then.  Our  readers 
will  tlien  see  by  our  correspondent's  letter 
the  large  organization  which,  in  two  years 
only,  sprung  from  a  Ten  Times  One  club 
and  its  motto,  Arbeit  Adelt  : 

HEigt  AND  ELSEWHERE. —  PRACTICAL 
CHRISTMAS   WORK  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

— ^A  little  over  a  year  ago,  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  Sunday-schools  in  our  city  in- 
vited the  ten  young  girls  in  her  class  to 
meet  with  her  and  devote  a  week-day 
afternoon  to  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  some  helpful  book  ;  and  so  it  happened 
that  an  interested  little  group  were  gath- 
ered to  listen  to  the  story  of  Ten  Times 
One  is  Ten.  Seldom  has  that  suggestive 
little  book  been  more  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  appreciated  than  by  those  bright  young 
girls.  Good  results  were  immediate — 
a  club  was  organized  and  named  the 
Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,  and  Arbeit 
Adelt  (work  ennobles)  chosen  for  its 
motto.  Its  members  visited  in  company 
several  of  our  charitable  institutions,  such 
as  the  Creche  and  the  Newsboys'  Home ; 
one  afternoon  was  spent  in  preparing 
patchwork  for  an  industrial  school,  and 
dolls  were  dressed  for  the  church  sale ; 
but  Christmas  was  fast  approaching,  and 


the  wish  to  make  that  day  happier  to 
some  less  fortunate  than  themselves  soon 
took  definite  forms,  ^ive  needy  families 
were  selected  from  the  list  of  the  Charityr 
Organization  society.  After  the  club 
had  made  its  choice,  those  remaining 
were  taken  by  other  classes  which  had 
become  interested  in  the  work.  The 
names  and  ages  of  the  members  of  each 
family  were  given,  so  that  the  gifts  might 
be  appropriately  assigned.  Each  scholar 
made  selections  from  his  stock  of  toys  and 
books.  Closets  were  ransacked  for 
second-hand  clothing;  friends  were  en- 
treated to  give  something  for  "  our  poor 
families  " ;  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the 
dry  goods  merchant  and  shoe-maker  were 
requested  to  open  their  hearts  and  con- 
tribute, no  matter  how  trifling  the  gift. 
As  fast  as  the  bundles  were  ready,  they 
were  taken  to  the  teacher,  who  examined 
and  assorted  them.  Each  article,  from 
the  half- worn  dolly  or  book  to  the  neatly- 
darned  stockings  and  warm  dress  or  coat, 
was  an  augury  of  happiness  to  some  one, 
and  represented  not  only  the  joy  of  the 
recipients  but  the  gratification  of  all 
who  were  privileged  to  contribute  to 
the  good  work.  One  boy  was  told  by 
his  father  that  he  would  give  some  coal 
to  a  poor  family  if  the  boy  would  deliver 
it  in  person.  The  proposition  was 
received  with  great  favor,  an  afternoon's 
skating  cheerfully  given  up,  and  the  fuel 
safely  stored  in  the  widow's  cellar. 
The  "  club  "  resolved  to  send  a  Christ- 
mas tree  to  its  family  of  seven  little  ones ; 
last  year's  decorations  of  home  trees  were 
forthcoming,  and  the  toys,  books  and 
mittens  were  each  marked  with  a  child's 
name,  so  that  they  might  have  the  in- 
creased value  of  a  personal  gift.  The 
veritable  Christmas  dinner,  with  turkey 
and  mince-pies,  was  not  lacking.  A 
German  woman,  left  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  with  the  care  of  four  young  chil- 
dren, one  a  baby  less  than  a  month  old, 
was  found  in  a  very  destitute  condition. 
She  spoke  no  English,  but  the  language 
of  charity  needs  no  interpreter,  and  when 
the  bundles  of  clothing  were  untied  and 
covers  removed  from  the  boxes  of  toys 
and  baskets  of  food,  her  eyes  shone  like 
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stars.  It  seemed  a  veritable  visit  from 
the  good  "Kriss  Kringle,"  of  whom  she 
had  heard  years  ago*  in  the  far-off  father- 
land. There  are  many  other  incidents 
which  might  be  related,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  each  teacher  and  scholar,  with 
note-book  in  hand,  had  kept  careful  record 
of  the  number  of  givers,  and  the  result 
was  that,  according  to  the  system  of 
multiplication  used  by  "  Harry  Wads- 
worth's  friends,"  ten  times  one  became 
1 14.  The  deduction  is  plain  :  If  four 
classes  in  one  Sunday-school  can  give 
so  much  happiness  to  so  many,  how 
much  more  could  be  accomplished  by 
all  the  classes  in  all  of  the  Sunday-schools 
in  our  city  of  many  churches?  This 
work  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
the  permanent  help  given  by  the  Charity 
Organization  society.  That  would  be 
impossible,  since  each  church  has  its  own 
benevolent  work  to  do;  but  simply  to 
make  a  merry  Christmas  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  none,  and  they 
are  all  around  us.  The  lessons  of  charity 
taught  in  our  Sunday-schools  only  await 
opportunity  to  develop  into  active  illustra- 
tion ;  warm  hearts  and  willing  hands  are 
ready  for  the  work  and  only  waiting  to 
be  led.  It  is  the  blessed  mission  of  the 
teacher  to  guide.  Who  can  afford  to  miss 
the  privilege  ? 

Our  friend  writes : 

The  report  was  published  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier^  and  was  written  by  a 
young  relative  who  has  since  passed  to 
the  ''higher  life."  The  teacher  referred 
to  was  myself  and  Ten  Times  One  is 
now  a  large,  large  number. 

The  little  club  was  organized  five 
years  ago  (1882)  in  the  manner  described, 
and  was  an  incentive  to  all  the  other 
classes  to  do  the  same  work.  It  has 
been  done  every  year  in  our  Sabbath- 
school.  Twenty  families  were  visited 
at  Christmas  time  and  all  made  happy. 
We  reach  about  eighty  children  a  year 
in  this  way,  and,  oh,  how  our  children  do 
enjoy  it  I 

Of  the  original  ten  I  have  only  two  re- 
maining in  my  class.  Four  are  teachers 
in  the  Sabbath-school,  three  have  moved 
away,  and  one  has  gone  to  another  school. 
I  have  in  their  places  bright  girls  who 
are    full   of  the  lend  a   hand   spirit.     I 


can't  say  how  many  Ten  Times  One  are 
now  in  our  school,  but  it  must  count  up 
to  nearly  two  thousand.  I  will  send  you 
reports  which  will  show  that  Ten  Times 
One  in  this  case  is  many,  many  hundred. 
We  have  nearly  seven  hundred  members. 

The  reports  to  which  our  friend  alludes 
are  those  of  the  Buffalo  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  Ten 
Times  One  spirit  caught  from  the  little 
club  and  its  motto.  As  such  an  out- 
growth, the  condensed  report  of  the  Union 
properly  comes  under  the  head  of  Ten 
Times  One,  but  the  child  has  so  far  out- 
grown the  parent  that  our  readers  will 
find  it  among  the  reports  of  Woman's 
Work.*  

PROM  OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 

This  club  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  has 
made  a  good  beginning.  The  leader,  in 
writing  for  some  information,  incidently 
tells  us  something  of  its  beginning,  and 
we  print  it  to  encourage  others : 

While  at  Chautauqua  this  summer, 
I  became  greatly  interested  in  the  Lend 
a  Hand  clubs.  Since  my  return,  my 
Sunday-school  class,  consisting  of  nine 
boys,  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
have  become  very  desirous  of  lending 
a  hand.  We  have  formed  a  Ten  and 
have  had  two  meetings.  I  was  greatly 
moved  by  reports  the  boys  brought  in. 
One  had  assisted  an  old  lady  in  wheeling 
a  flower  pot;  another  picked  up  a 
parcel  which  a  drunken  man  had  drop- 
ped ;  another  held  a  horse ;  another 
ran  on  errands,  and  so  on,  each  one 
showing  that  he  had  done  the  little  ser- 
vice, not  for  a  reward,  but  because  he 
was  trying  to  follow  our  blessed  Lord 
and  lend  a  hand. 

BLACK  SHBBP. 

In  the  December  number  of  Lend  a 
Hand,  M.  B.  A's  "  Plea  for  the  Black 
Sheep,"  interested  me  very  decidedly.  I 
hope  the  "fiery,  sullen  boy"  mentioned 
will  be  retained  in  the  club  until  the  spark 


*  This  report  was  published  in  the  March  Lend  a  Hand. 
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of  good  which  must  be  in  every  soul  is 
reached  and  kindled  into  a  steady,  up- 
ward flame.  What  are  the  Tens  for,  but 
to  turn  shadows  into  light,  and  help  the 
needs  of  others,  in  whatever  form  they 
chance  to  exist?  In  the  multiplication 
of  ''  Ten  times  one  is  ten,  and  ten  times 
ten  a  hundred,"  would  it  not  be  well  to 
remember  the  ninety  and  nine  and  the  one 
stray  sheep  that  was  not  only  sought,  but 
founds  It  seems  to  me  the  Great 
Shepherd  himself  has  answered  this 
question  for  us,  across  the  centuries,  in 
his  tender  parable  that  is  for  all  time. 

E.  G.  V. 


NEW   YORK. 

The  Helping  Hand  Club  of  Phelps' 
Chapel  has  twenty-six  members,  a  bright, 
active  set  of  girls  of  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.  This  is  its  third 
winter,  and  its  work  has  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  ways  of  lending  a  hand  to  those 
in  need ;  visiting  hospitals,  making  gar- 
ments for  the  poor,  three  children  sent 
to  the  country,  etc.,  etc. 

Two  very  successful  musical  and  liter- 
ary entertainments  have  been  given,  by 
which  a  sum  of  twenty  dollars  was  raised 
to  increase  the  club  fund.  These  enter- 
tainments have  not  only  been  pleasant 
from  the  fact  that  the  members  took  part, 
but  we  feel  that  much  good  was  done  by 
bringing  the  parents  together.  We  be- 
lieve, too,  that  many  a  sad  soul  has  been 
cheered  by  the  sunny  faces  of  our  girls, 
who  would  visit  them  in  the  hospitals. 
In  one  instance,  a  poor  German  woman 
seemed  so  grateful  for  repeated  visits  made 
by  one  who  could  talk  to  her  in  her  own 
tongue.  Little,  perhaps,  can  we,  with 
our  different  surroundings,  appreciate 
what  memories  this  simple  thing  might 
awaken  in  the  soul  of  one  who  has  per- 
haps become  hardened  by  the  many  trials 
she  has  had  to  endure  in  gaining  a  living 
in  a  new  country,  and,  finally,  to  awake 
to  the  fact  that  disease  has  come  upon 
her,  and  that  there  is  no  alternative  but 


to  go  to  the  hospital !  How  hopeless  this 
would  seem  to  one  whose  very  soul  was 
confined  by  the  limit  of  those  four  cheer- 
less walls,  and  how  like  an  angel  a  bright 
face  would  appear  of  one  who  came  to 
cheer  the  lonely  heart  with  such  a  mes- 
sage as  this :  ^^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  Let  me  quote  a  few  lines 
received  from  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  living 
in  t»ie  neighborhood  of  our  chapel :  "  You 
have  not  forgotten  me,  although  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  nearly  4,000  miles 
away  from  home.  I  thank  you,  ladies. 
I  once  had  young  folks  of  my  own  ;  they 
are  all  gone,  and,  if  the  Lord  will,  I  am 
soon  going  to  see  them.  Eighty  years  is 
a  long  time  in  the  wilderness."  We  have 
found,  also,  that  a  scrap-book  and  large 
screen,  covered  with  pretty  pictures  and 
texts,  proved  most  acceptable  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  club  meeting  is  opened  with  short 
exercises,  afler  which  the  work  is  gotten 
out,  and  while  their  fingers  are  busy,  say, 
for  an  hour,  a  talk  is  given  on  some  for- 
eign country,  or  about  mission  work  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  for  we  do  not 
propose  to  limit  our  efforts  to  our  own 
city,  or  even  country.  Our  plan  this  win- 
ter has  been  to  make  garments  for  the 
poor  at  our  door  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
then  extend  our  efforts  to  some  foreign 
field.  Our  meetings  are  informal,  but  we 
try  to  make  them  instructive  and  interest- 
ing, while  these  girls,  most  of  whom 
have  been  working  hard  all  day,  cheer- 
fully give  their  time  and  labor  for  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves.  The  five 
copies  of  Lend  a  Hand,  which  have 
been  taken,  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
club,  and  extracts  read  aloud. 

One  step  in  advance  during  the  past 
year  has  been  to  add  "In  His  Name "  to 
our  original  four  mottoes,  as  so  many 
clubs  are  doing.  Let  me  add,  before  clos- 
ing, that  we  endeavor  to  have  as  the  one 
end  and  aim  of  our  club  the  idea  expressed 
in  those  words  of  our  Saviour : "  Inasmuch 
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as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  A  Member. 

ST.    LOUIS. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  worker  in  the  colored  Sun- 
day-schools of  St.  Louis  show  how  read- 
ily the  spirit  of  the  clubs  was  caught  by 
the  children — ^and,  indeed,  by  older  peo- 
ple: ' 

Having  received  some  copies  of  Lend 
A  Hand,  I  visited  a  colored  Sunday- 
school,  and  addressed  the  scholars  on  lend- 
ing a  hand.  The  superintendent  adopted 
the  idea,  and  the  result  was  the  formation 
of  a  Lend  a  Hand  organization  in  that 
school,  which  numbers,  as  I  understand, 
about  eighty  registered  scholars. 

Their  plan  is  to  have  a  box  into  which 
are  dropped  papers,  telling  of  some  deed 
of  helpfulness  performed  by  the  members. 
Last  Sunday  I- visited  the  school,  and 
their  contribution  box  was  opened.  It 
showed  by  its  contents  that  the  thought 
had  sunk  into  receptive  soil  and  was  really 
bearing  fruit.  Perhaps  it  will  not  weary 
you  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  helpful 
things  done  by  them  within  the  first  two 
weeks  after  my  visit.  My  suggestion  was 
to  let  them  brmg  in  their  reports  without 
signing  their  names.  Recording  their 
names  and  little  deeds  of  kindness  might 
only  foster  a  love  of  display.  One  re- 
ported, '*  I  read  a  hymn  to  my  grand- 
mother." One  had  ''  put  on  some  over- 
shoes" for  somebody  else.  Another  had 
"given  up  a  seat"  ta  some  one  and  re- 
ceived thanks.  One  had  seen  a  cat  in  the 
street  and  kept  them  (other  boys)  from 
hitting  it.  One  had  helped  a  little  girl 
across  the  ice,  and  another,  an  old  lady. 


GERMANTOWN,    PA. 

We  began  our  club  immediately  after 
I  wrote  you  in  October ;  just  an  informal 
affair,  composed  of  nine  girls — my  schol- 
ars— and  myself.  We  met  until  Christ- 
mas every  week,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
our  work  together.  We  did  not  do  any- 
thing very  great,  but  I  think  we  lent  a 
hand  in  a  great  many  little  ways,  and  the 
girls  were  thoroughly  filled  with  the  spirit 


of  helpfulness.  We  decided  to  try  and 
extend  our  work  among  the  other  schol- 
ars of  the  school,  so  we  invited  twenty  of 
them  to  a  little  New  Year's  party.  Then 
I  told  them  about  the  Lend  a  Hand  club, 
and  asked  them  to  join. 

We  now  have  twenty-seven  members, 
boys  and  girls,  and  they  all  show  great  in- 
terest. They  vary  in  age  from  pine  to 
seventeen.  We  have  elected  officers. 
We  have  ever  so  many  plans ;  the  chief, 
just  now,  is  to  help  provide  hot  lunch 
for  the  children  in  a  charity  kindergarten 
here,  who  generally  have  little  or  no 
breakfast. 

We  are  to  have  a  Lend  a  Hand  box,  in 
which  we  will  drop  anonymously  slips  ot 
paper  containing  the  ways  in  which  we 
lend  a  hand.  These  will  be  read  at  our 
meetings.  I  try  to  impress  on  the  chil- 
dren that  their  individual  work  is  more 
than  our  general  work. 

We  call  ourselves  the  "  First  Lend  a 
Hand  Club  of  Germantown."  I  think  we 
will  have  another  soon  among  the  poor 
boys  of  the  town. 

Two  young  friends  of  mine  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  knowing  of  our  club,  have 
started  a  Ten  there.  I  have  told  them  to 
report  to  you. 

[This  is  the  club  that "  hasn't  done  any- 
thing very  great."  Have  we  all  done  as 
much  ?  Let  us  look  carefully  at  our  work 
and  see. — Ed.] 

PORTLAND,    MAINE. 

You  asked  if  I  were  one  of  the  King's 
Daughters.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  so- 
ciety then,  but  supposed  it  was  suggested 
by  the  beautiful  poem  of  that  name.  I 
chanced  upon  it  last  winter  and  was 
aroused  to  keen  consciousness  of  our 
"royal"  responsibilities.  I  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  reading  it  to  interested  friends, 
and  my  class  of  girls  at  Sunday-school. 
•  •  •  • 

From  the  commencement  of  the  "  Port- 
land Fraternity,"  in  1871,  the  work  has 
been  based  on  these  principles,  and  the 
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**  Harry  Wadsworth  "  motto  is  familiar 
to  every  Fraternity  boy  and  girl  who  en- 
ters the  amusement  room  and  glances  at 
the  golden  letters  on  the  wall. 

Four  evenings  each  week,  from  Octo- 
ber to  April,  the  Fraternity  offers  every 
member  instruction  in  the  common  branch- 
es ;  the  teachers  are  most  of  them  young 
ladies,  who  volunteer  regular  weekly  ser- 
vices, and  tnjoy  the  work. 

Within  two  years  we  have  gathered 
more  than  two  hundred  small  boys  into 
the  primary  department,  where  they  are 
amused  with  pictures,  books  and  games. 
We  hope,  in  time,  they  will  drift  into  the 
classes  and  become  regular  members  of 
the  Fraternity  ;  the  promise  is  even  now 
being  fulfilled.  • 

Through  the  enterprise  of  our  presi- 
dent, forty  of  the  larger  boys  have  been 
formed  into  a  military  company. 

While  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  our  ablest  citizens, 
the  constant  work  of  general  interest,  ed- 
ucational and  social,  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  young  people. 

PARK    RIDGE,    ILL. 

I  VENTURE  to  introduce  my  boys,  six- 
teen of  them.  »  »  »  At  last,  the  wish 
to  do  more  for  them  has  settled  itself  into 
the  fixed  purpose  of  forminga  club  for 
them.  The  object  will  be  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  It  will  have  the  usual 
number  of  officers,  with  the  additional 
one  of  "  paster  "  ;  for  one  of  the  features 
is  to  be  a  scrap-book,  in  which  what  all 
of  the  members  write,  read,  or  draw,  is 
to  be  pasted.  They  can  have  a  cabinet, 
too,  if  they  wish,  as  some  are  beginning 
to  collect  specimens. 

The  chief  study  will  be  history,  com- 
mencing with  the  Elizabethan  age.  They 
are  to  learn : 

What  boys  read. 

How  boys  dressed. 

In  what  kind  of  houses  boys  lived,  etc. ; 
touching  lightly,  here  and  there,  through 
the  intervening  ages,  down  to  the  present 


time.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  draw  out 
much  that  will  be  interesting  to  them  in 
literature,  art  and  science.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive view,  but  I  hope  to  make  it 
both  interesting  and  profitable.  If  I  can 
only  help  my  boys  to  something  higher 
and  better  than  the  ordinary  village  life 
offers,  then  I  shall  feel  that  my  effort  has 
not  been  fruitless. 

FAIRMONT,    WEST   VA. 

My  girls  adopted  the  Wadsworth 
mottoes,  and  named  themselves  the 
Lend  a  Hand  Club.  They  gave  an  en- 
tertainment on  Thanksgiving  eve,  realiz- 
ing forty  dollars.  With  this  money  they 
purchased  a  library  of  over  fifty  volumes, 
and  hope  to  make  additions  as  they  are 
able.  They  are  contemplating  another 
entertainment  some  time  in  March,  which 
they  want  to  give  without  any  outlay. 
Their  expenses  were  eight  dollars  before. 
Their  libraiy  is  chiefly  fiction,  setting 
forth  our  two  great  objects — social  purity 
and  temperance. 

The  club  numbers  forty  now,  and  they 
have  really  been  doing  a  good  work. 
They  remembered  the  poor  on  Christmas, 
and  every  week  have  a  relief  committee. 
Last  week  they  went  in  a  body  and  sur- 
prised a  very  poor  but  deserving  woman 
with  a  very  liberal  donation.  Please  en- 
roll us  as  one  of  you. 

EXTRACT   FROM   A   LETTER   TO  A  FRIEND 
WHO   ASKED    ADVICE. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

In  answer  to  your  letter  I  have  asked 
the  publisher  to  send  you  the  volume  of 
of  what  we  call  the  *'  circulars,"  which 
were  issued  by  my  own  club  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  will  give  you  some  good  in- 
stances of  what  other  clubs  have  done. 

I  wish  in  particular  that  you  would  read 
Miss  Russell's  account  of  the  Harry 
Wadsworth  Helpers,  because  that  shows 
what  can  be  done  even  by  little  boys  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  That  was  four- 
teen years  ago.  I  have  some  knowledge 
now  of  five  of  those  boys.  They  are  all 
public-spirited  and  useful  men. 
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My  advice  is  that  you  get  as  strong  a 
vote  as  you  can  from  the  club  to  say  that 
the  members  will  do  what  they  are  asked, 
by  some  committee  of  their  own,  for  peo- 
ple outside  their  number,  or  in  general 
for  the  public.  Then  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  three  of  your  very  best  material. 

Let  this  committee  study  the  newspa- 
pers carefully  and  note  any  accident  which 
may  interest  the  club.  Suppose,  a  fire- 
man falls  from  a  building  and  is  killed  ; 
find  if  the  club  cannot  do  something  for 
his  family.  If  you  have  any  doctors  who 
work  much  among  the  poor,  they  will  be 
very  glad  of  the  help  of  your  members  to 
watch  at  night  with  people  who  need 
*'  watchers."  If  you  have  within  reach 
any  infirmary  for  the  eyes,  they  will  be 
very  glad,  if  you  make  proper  application, 
of  young  men  who  can  read  to  their  pa- 
tients evenings,  Sundays,  or  on  half-holi- 
days. It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  two  or 
three  responsible  young  men  to  take  a  lot 
of  little  boys  on  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  if  there  is  a  half-holiday ;  or  to 
make  a  chance  to  show  them  a  factory  or 
a  printing-oflSce  ;  or  to  teach  them  how  to 
row  a  boat.  But  the  great  thing  is  to 
want  to  be  of  use,  and  to  have  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  leaders  can  send  to 
this  duty  or  that  those  who  are  willing  to 
go,  but  who  never  would  go  unless  they 
were  sent,  as  Paul  says. 

Your  club  should  have  a  treasury  and 
a  small,  regular  assessment.  You  can  fall 
back  on  this  for  general  expenses,  such  as 
car  fares  and  like  things.  But  what  I 
suppose  you  are  after,  and  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  describe,  is  the  personal  work  which 
each  member  does,  for  some  one  outside 
the  club,  simply  because  he  wants  to  bear 
his  brother's  burden. 

In  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  Club  of  the 
Working  Girls'  Societies  is  a  Lend  a 
Hand  Club.  It  is  not  large  nor  old,  but 
its  members  are  in  earnest  and  in  the 
moments  not  occupied  by  their  daily  work 
they  have  helped  and  comforted  many  a 
sick  and  needy  person.  It  is  proposed  to 
greatly  extend  their  usefulness  this  com- 
ing year  by  the  lending  of  articles,  which, 
in  cases  of  sickness,  are  indispensable  and 
yet  which  the  poor  cannot  afiford  to  buy. 
The    secretary  sends  us    the   following 


modest  little  report  of  the  work  these  true 
hearted  g^rls  are  engaged  in  : 

Our  Lend  a  Hand  has  not  been  estab- 
lished long,  but  it  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  society  meets  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening  and  sings  until  eight  o'clock, 
after  which  the  roll  is  called. 

The  members  have  finished  a  large 
patchwork  quilt.  This  they  lend  to  the 
sick  poor.  They  have  sewed  on  infants' 
garments,  made  scrap-books  of  red,  white 
and  blue  paper  muslin.  These  they  have 
pinked  around  and  pasted  pictures  in  for 
the  children  in  hospitals  and  asylums. 

The  Lend  a  Hand  has  a  visiting 
committee  that  distributes  flowers  and 
dainties  to  the  sick. 

We  have  a  "mite  box "  and  each 
member  gives  one  cent  weekly.  This  is 
to  help  defray  the  exf>enses  of  the  club. 
At  our  monthly  meetings  the  secretary 
gives  a  report  of  the  work  done  during 
the  month. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Wb  make  the  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  from  California.  It  is  not  the  re- 
port of  a  club  alone ;  it  shows  the  mem- 
bers of  clubs  who  have  tried  to  make  poor 
children  happy  that  their  influence  has 
not  stopped  with  the  poor  children.  In 
this  case,  the  good  done  in  New  York 
has  stretched  across  our  great  continent. 
So  it  is  that,  where  least  we  expect  it, 
we  find  the  influence  of  our  actions  : 

Two  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  High 
School  for  girls  read  the  magazine  with 
enthusiasm,  and  one  organized  a  Lend  a 
Hand  club  among  her  richer  scholars 
(who  were  longing  for  something  new  to 
do),  and  the  direct  result  was  a  lovely 
Christmas  tree  for  the  children  of  one  of 
the  hospitals  (free),  which  tree  was  an 
untold  delight  to  the  children,  and  an  ed- 
ucation to  the  young  ladies.  Two  or  more 
teachers  are  trying  to  organize  more  clubs. 
•  •  •  I  have  been  able  to  illustrate  to 
my  class  of  rough  boys  what  it  is  "  to  be 
a  blessing  to  others,"  as  Abraham  was, 
by  an  account  in  the  October  number  of 
the  eflforts  of  poor  boys  to  help  others  in 
a  Lend  a  Hand  club,  which  I  read  them ; 
and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  help. 
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Intelligence. 


INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY. 


The  fifty-first  annual  report  of  the  "  In- 
dustrial Aid  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pauperism,"  of  Boston,  is  dated  October, 
1886.  Until  twenty  years  ago,  this  soci- 
ety was  known  as  the  "  Boston  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism."  At 
that  time,  it  became  plain  to  the  officers 
that  it  was  not  preventing  pauperism  to 
give  only,  but  that  it  was  true  charity  to 
place  people  where  they  would  be  prop- 
erly recompensed  for  work  performed. 
This,  their  statistics  show,  they  have 
well  carried  out. 

The  *'  Industrial  Aid  "  supports  an  in- 
telligence office,  but  an  intelligence  office 
with  no  fee.  The  fee  is  often  an  impedi- 
-tnent  to  poor  people  who  are  really 
worthy,  and  true  help  is  given  in  not  re- 
quiring it.  On  a  broader  plan  than  mere 
domestic  service,  the  society  supplies 
farms,  mills,  mines  and  workshops  with 
the  proper  workmen.  In  so  doing,  they 
often  pay  large  travelling  expenses — some- 
times of  a  whole  family.  Usually  those 
expenses  are  repaid.  But  the  benefit  is 
not  alone  to  the  people  who  are  sent  to 
these  places.  The  city  is  often  relieved 
of  a  dangerous  element,  the  regular  work- 
ers receive  better  pay,  and  the  expenses 
of  caring  for  the  poor  during  the  winter 
are  lessened.  The  society  endeavors  sim- 
ply to  place  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

Aside  from  the  work  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, this  society  studies  the  wants  of 
the  future.  It  is  to  members  of  its  Board 
tliat  Boston  is  greatly  indebted  for  its 
progress  in  industrial  schools.  Through 
their  influence,  in  1872,  the  Act  was  passed 
authorizing  municipalities  to  appropriate 


limited  amounts  of  money,  for  their 
School  Board  to  expend  for  the  purpose 
of  industrial  education.  There  are  now 
various  industrial  homes  and  schools 
throughout  the  city,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to 
give  the  ''Industrial  Aid"  credit  for 
planting  the  seed. 

To  fully  realize  what  this  society  has 
done  in  the  past  year,  it  is  necessary  to 
read  the  following  extract  from  the  print- 
ed report : 

The  number  of  places  given  for  the 
present  year  in  the  men's  department  is 
the  largest  for  any  year  in  the  recorded 
history  of  the  society.  The  number  of 
places  given  in  the  women's  department  is 
the  largest  for  any  year  since  1872.  Six- 
ty-one women,  each  with  a  child  from 
four  weeks  to  ten  years  old,  were  sent  to 
employment  and  homes  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  persons  subsisted  in 
the  families  of  men  sent  to  work  during 
the  year  was  2,932.  If  the  number  in 
the  families  of  women  given  places  was 
one-third  as  great — the  number  is  not 
known — then  the  persons  subsisted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  work  given  through 
the  Industrial  Aid  Society  for  the  year 
were  about  4,000.  Thirty-two  families 
were  transferred  to  mills  and  farms,  pro 
vided  with  comfortable  homes  and  oppro- 
tunity  for  self-support. 

In  the  men's  department,  1,291  ap- 
plications for  persons  to  work  were  made 
by  970  different  employers.  In  the  wom- 
en's department,  i,too  applications  for 
persons  to  work  were  made  by  7:^0  differ- 
ent employers.  These  numbers  show 
about  1,700  men  and  women,  in  all  sec- 
tions of  New  England,  employing  2,997 
— say  3,000— men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  through  the  Industrial  Aid  Society, 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1886. 
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LANSING,  MICHIGAN,  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY. 


This  society  publishes  a  '*  Leaflet "  to 
indicate  the  spirit  and  method  of  its  work, 
condensing  the  reports  of  its  officers. 
One  brief  extract  will  excite  the  sympa- 
thy of  other  workers  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Obstacles  unnerve  the  weak ;  to  the 
strong  they  are  as  a  twist  of  a  tense  cord 
to  send  an  arrow  swift  to  its  aim.  The 
future  will  decide  to  which  class  our  or- 
ganization should  belong,  for  the  past 
year  has  had  unusual  difficulties.  The 
experience  of  this,  the  ninth  year  of  the 
society's  existence,  has  differed  strangely 
from  any  other  of  its  history.  The  unex- 
pected has  repeated  itself  from  first  to 
last. 

The  committee  appointed,  one  year  ago, 
to  present  the  society's  needs  to  the  com- 
mon council  and  to  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  aid  its  work,  met  with  a  very  gen- 
erous response.  The  ladies  chosen  to 
solicit  donations  of  clothing  and  other 
materials  were  also  successful.  The  year's 
work  began  with  abundant  rescources, 
courageous   hearts,    and   willing    hands. 


Twice  each  month  efficient  women  met 
to  plan  and  prepare  work  for  the  sewing- 
school  and  the  winter's  demands.  Week 
by  week,  from  the  busy  hands  of  the  girls 
and  the  swifter  fingers  of  their  instructors, 
accumulated  piles  of  neady-mended  cloth- 
ing and  new  garments  for  approaching 
need.  But  in  an  evil  hour  it  entered  into 
the  hearts  of  villains  to  break  through  and 
steal.  The  labor  of  weeks  vanished  in  a 
night.  From  one  end  of  the  work-room 
to  the  other  were  strewn  garments  of 
every  description,  stockings  and  shoes, 
hats,  caps,  carpet-rags  and  scraps,  but- 
tons and  thread,  in  almost  inextricable 
confusion.  Those  who  saw  the  result  of 
one  night's  wickedness  know  how  dis- 
heartening was  the  catrastophe.  Add,  to 
the  task  of  bringing  order  from  confusion, 
the  sadness  of  inability  to  give  warm  gar- 
ments when  most  needed,  and  such  rob- 
bery becomes  no  slight  aflair  to  those  who 
sacrifice  tinle  and  self  to  this  relief  work. 
Multiply  this  by  six  and  you  have  the 
height  of  the  mountain  of  difficulties 
which  has  been  climbed. 


PITTSBURG. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Pittsburg  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Poor  was  issued  in  December 
last.  During  the  previous  winter,  682 
new  applicants  for  aid  were  recorded 
against  1,370  of  the  year  before.  The 
association  provides  a  "  country  week  " 
for  those  in  need,  and  328  children  en- 
joyed this  vacation.  A  Diet  Dispensary 
Department  has  been  of  great  assistance 
in  providing  proper  articles  of  food  for 
the  sick. 

During  the  year,  557  families  have  been 
cared  for  where  some  of  the  family  could 
work,  and  400  women  who  earned  a  lit- 
tle by  washing,  etc.  Opportunities  for 
women  and  girls  to  obtain  employment 
The  Women's  Ex- 


are  more  numerous. 


change,  recently  organized,  enables  many 
women  to  obtain  proper  prices  for  their 
handiwork. 

In  1 88 1,  the  managers  established  a 
Temporary  Home.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  children  were  cared  for  during 
the  past  year.  In  cases  where  families 
have  been  out  of  work,  the  Home  has  re- 
ceived the  children  for  a  short  time  and 
so  helped  to  tide  many  a  family  over  a 
hard  place.  Forty  babies  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Nursery  by  the  day. 

With  the  immense  good  that  the  asso- 
ciation  is  doing,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
it  should  be  so  cramped  in  its  means. 

The  last  report  shows  a  debt  which 
charitable  people  should  hasten  to  pay 
off. 
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BROOKLYN. 


The  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  Brook-  public  schools,  and  it  was  resolved  to  at- 

lyn,  N.  Y.,  has  an  Industrial  department  tempt  to  relieve  them.     The  experiment 

for  such  children  as,  from   a  variety  of  was   made  with   a   very  bright  child  of 

causes,  cannot  attend  the  public  schools,  twelve  years,  who  was  a   most  painful 

to  which,  however,  they  are  passed  on  as  stutterer,  and  the  outcome  of  two  months' 

soon  as  practicable.  instruction  was   simply   marvelous.     At 

Some  of  the  children  were  afflicted  with  the  end  of  that  time  the  girl  could  enun- 

serious     impediments    in    their    speech,  ciate  as   distinctly   as  any   of  her  com- 

which  prevented  them  from  attending  the  panions. 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ROSARY. 


The  mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Ro- 
sary was  started  by  a  Catholic  clergyman 
in  New  York,  Riordan  by  name,  two 
years  ago,  to  provide,  first,  an  office  at 
the  Castle  Garden  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting, advising  and  giving  necessary  in- 
formation to  Catholic  immigrants;  sec- 
ond, a  temporary  home  for  these  new 
comers,  where  they  might  be  safely  shel- 
tered from  the  thousand  dangers  of  the 
city;  and,  third,  a  chapel  for  their  use. 
All  of  these  intentions  have  been  fulfilled. 
The  priest  in  charge  reports  that  in  the 
course  of  last  year  about  four  thousand 
girls  vvere  given  temporary  shelter  at 
the  Home.  Its  usefulness  has,  therefore, 
been  fully  demonstrated.  Of  its  need 
there  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  has  read  or  heard  of  the 


perils  to  body  and  soul  that  surround 
the  poor  and  unsophisticated  men  and 
women  newly  arrived  in  the  great  city. 
The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  as  naught 
compared  with  those  that  abound  for 
such  people  on  the  streets  of  New  York, 
Active  sympathy  should  be  exerted,  there- 
fore, for  an  institution  where  preventive 
and  protective  measures  are  employed 
for  the  general  good  of  the  immigrant. 
The  clergyman  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion reports  that  the  benefits  of  the 
liome  have  been,  and  will  be,  extended  to 
all  immigrant  girls,  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics,  who  are  disposed  to  accept 
them,  and  due  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  the  generous  aid  which  the  mission 
has  received  from  Protestants  in  this 
country. 


COOPERATION. 


Philadelphia,  2d  mo.,  26th,  1887. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  the  present 
year,  we  propose  to  divide  the  profits  made 
in  our  business  upon  the  following  basis : 

After  allowing  interest  on  actual  capi- 
tal invested,  the  remainder  will  be  divid- 
ed between  the  firm  and  all  persons  in 
our  employ  in  the  proportion  that  the 
^capital  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid. 

Each  one  will  receive  this  bonus  in 
a  percentage  on  the  whole  amount  of 
wages  paid  him  for  the  year. 

Any  person  who  has  not  worked 


at 


least  six  months  within  the  year,  who  has 
been  discharged  for  good  cause,  or  who 
has  voluntarily  left  our  employ,  will  not 
be  entitled  to  any  dividend. 

This  plan  of  cooperation  is  adopted  as 
an  experiment  only,  but  it  is  hoped  by  the 
firm  that  the  increased  care  and  diligence, 
which  it  will  thus  be  the  direct  interest 
of  each  employ^  to  exercise,  will  result 
in  a  saving  of  time,  material  and  machin- 
ery, which  will  add  perceptibly  to  the 
ftind  out  of  which  the  dividends  must  be 
made. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury. 
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JAPANESE  KINDNESS. 


A  BILL  has  been  reported  in  Congress 
for  the  acknowledgment  by  the  U.  S. 
government  of  the  kindness  shown  to 
shipwrecked  Americans  by  the  Japanese 
fishermen  of  the  island  of  Tanegashima. 

In  September,  1885,  the  American 
bark  Cashmere  was  lost  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 

All  the  officers  having  perished,  seven 
of  the  crew  took  the  only  boat,  and,  after 
several  days  of  suffering,  being  without 
food  or  water,  landed  on  the  little  island 
of  Tanegashima,  inhabited  solely  by  Jap- 
anese fishermen  and  peasants.  They  has- 
tened at  once  to  feed  and  clothe  the  unfort- 
unates, and  then  provided  a  vessel  to 
take  them  where  they  would  be  cared  for 
by  an  American  consul. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  other  four  sailors 
and  a  poor  lad,  the  son  of  the  deceased 
captain,  remained  on  th*e  dismasted  ves- 
sel, nearly  dead  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
having  nothing  to  eat  but  raw  yams,  and 
vifith  only  vinegar  to  drink. 


At  last,  having  drifted  in  sight  of  land, 
they  managed  to  construct  a  raft,  and 
were  enabled  to  reach  the  shore. 

They  landed  on  the  same  little  island 
which  had  received  their  comrades. 
Again  ^  these  poor  fishermen  and  peas- 
ants, unwearied  in  their  kindness,  hurried 
down  to  welcome,  to  clothe  and  to  feed 
the  famishing  strangers,  and  then  took 
care  that  they  also  should  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  reaching  the  port,  where 
they  could  receive  assistance. 

This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment '  received  by  the  officers  and  sailors 
of  an  American  ship,  wrecked  some  years 
since  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  ves- 
sel was  plundered  and  the  men  treated 
most  cruelly. 

It  has  now  been  proposed  that  we  send 
a  government  vessel  on  an  errand  of 
peace  to  this  little  island  of  Tanega- 
shima, and  endeavor  to  show  our  grati- 
tude as  a  nation  to  the  friendly  empire  of 
Japan. 


CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  NASHVILLE. 


A  RECENT  speaker  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  addressing  an  audience  in  this 
city,  that  the  book-sellers  disposed  of  most 
of  their  light  and  trashy  literature  to  the 
colored  patrons.  A  somewhat  extended 
inquiry  among  the  pupils  at  the  Central 
Tennessee  College  as  to  the  character  of 
the  books  purchased  by  them,  either  for 
their  own  use  or  for  presentation  among 
themselves,  revealed  the  following  list  of 


authors  and  books :  Scott,  Byron,  Whit- 
tier,  Longfellow,  Procter,  Shakespeare, 
*'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  ''  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw,"  ''  Scottish  Chiefs,"  ''  Arabian 
Nights,"  ♦'  -^sop's  Fables,"  ♦'  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson," 
*'  Life  of  Ethan  Allen,"  the  Bible  and  a 
work  on  deconim.  Not  a  single  copy 
of  *' light"  or  *' trashy"  literature  was 
found. 


SAVE  THE  BOYS. 


This  appeal  comes  to  us,  just  as  we  are 
going  to  press,  from  W.  M.  F.  Round. 
It  is  in  behalf  of  Bumham  Industrial 
Farm  for  boys.  We  hope  that  no  one 
who  reads  this  notice  will  fail  to  lend  a 
hand  in  a  work  so  noble,  as  well  as  ele- 
vating. 
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The  trustees  are  all  ready  to  receive  the 
money  and  to  apply  it  carefully.  See 
who  they  are.  Their  very  names  consti- 
tute a  pledge  that  the  money  or  goods 
you  give  will  be  rightly  administered. 
The  president  is  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  the 
secretary  is  Lewis  Delafield,  the  corre- 
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Lend  a  Hand. 


sponding  secretary  is  William  M.  F. 
Round,  the  treasurer  is  William  B. 
Sloane  ;  and  William  A.  Potter,  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius B.  Agnew,  Frederick  G.  Burnham, 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  John  E.  Parsons, 
Thomas  Denny,  Miss  Arria  Hunting- 
ton, Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Van  Rensselaer  Townsend  con- 
stitute the  board  of  trustees.     Whether 


you  send  one  dollar  or  one  thousand, 
whether  you  send  a  bedstead  or  a  book, 
whether  you  send  a  piece  of  muslin  or  a 
spool  of  thread,  your  gift  will  be  adminis- 
tered, as  a  sacred  trust,  for  the  high  and 
holy  purpose  of  saving  the  boys.  Only, 
send  quickly ;  and  address  your  communi- 
cations to  the  writer  of  this,  or  to  the 
treasurer,  at  65  Bible  House,  New  York. 


TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


We  have  occasionally  quoted  from 
the  Southern  Letter^  a  little  monthly 
sheet,  published  by  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
School.  It  is  well  worth  perusal  by  all 
those  interested  in  work  among  the  col- 
ored people.  Wherever  the  graduates  of 
this  institution  go,  old  school-houses  are 
repaired,  new  ones  are  built,  and  there 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  progress.  There 
is  an  industrial  department  of  the  school 
where  carpentering  is  well  taught,  and  a 


kitchen  is  almost  completed,  where  the 
girls  will  receive  lessons  in  cooking.  The 
great  usefulness  of  the  first  industry  is 
shown  where  the  graduates  have  gone  out 
to  teach,  and  with  their  knowledge  of  car- 
pentering have  been  able  to  rebuild  the 
old,  dilapidated  shanties  which  served  as 
school-houses. 

Without  doubt,  the  benefit  of  the  last 
will  be  seen  in  healthier,  happier  and  bet- 
ter-organized fomilies. 


Harriet  Martineau,  in  her  biogra- 
phy of  Father  Mathew,  points  out  that, 
while  the  wonderful  results  of  the  great 
apostle  of  temperance  labors  were  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  power  of  self-control 
in  the  very  poor,  yet  these  results  were 
not  permanent.  During  the  stress  and 
deprivation  of  the  Irish  famine,  tem- 
perance vows  were  maintained,  but  a  re- 
action soon  followed.  Such  measures  of 
reform  must  always  be  transient.  In  an 
eloquent  passage,  she  points  out  that  pop- 
ular enlightenment  is  the  only  sure  cure 
for  intemperance. 

The  cardinal  defect  with  nearly  every 
communistic  movement  of  our  time  is 
pointed  out  by  Harriet  Martineau  in  her 
biography  of  Robert  Dale  Owen.  The 
prime  feature,  as  she  notes,  of  Owen's 
most  promising  but  transient  experiment 


at  New  Lanark,  was  that  the  system,  as  a 
whole,  as  was  pointed  out  by  a  visitor, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  aimed  and 
tended  to  destroy  individuality  and  to 
mould  every  one  into  uniformity.  It  was 
this  feature,  as  Miss  Martineau  shrewdly 
surmises,  which  attracted  Prince  Metter- 
nich  to  be  a  patron  of  Owen  and  to  seri- 
ously propose  to  adopt  the  system  in  des- 
potic Austria. 

A  like  spirit  ot  repression  and  forma- 
lism crops  out  among  the  Shakers  in  the 
Oneida  community,  among  the  Mor- 
mons, and  elsewhere,  in  other  American 
communities.  It  is  opposed  to  that  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action  which  is  the 
basis  and  life  of  modem  society,  and 
hence  no  permanent  results  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  principles  of  associa- 
tion. 
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CHRISTIAN  UNION  OF  PORTLAND,   OREGON. 


Undkr  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Union  of  Portland,  Oregon,  lectures  on 
Social  Science  have  been  given  to  the 
public  for  the  past  sevenyears.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  eighth  course  comprises : 

1.  Constitution  Making. 

2.  Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

3.  Men's  Rights. 

4.  What  Can  I  Do  tov^rards  the  Preven- 
tion of  Poverty,  Pauperism  and  Crime  ? 


5.  Labor  and  Capital. 

6.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Ameri- 
can Conflict. 

From  these  courses  of  lectures  have 
sprung  much  interest  in  questions  of  pub- 
lic education,  health  and  morals. 

A  free  Kindergarten,  and  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society  also  trace  their  origin 
to  these  lectures. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  books  issued  duringthe  last  month, 
of  immediate  interest  to  our  readers,  are  as 
follows : 

A  Christian  Philanthropist  of 
Dublin.  A  memoir  of  Richard  Allen. 
Hannah  Maria  Wigham.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  London. 

Some  Problems  of  Philosophy. 
Alex.  Archibald.  C.  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York. 

Social  Studies.  Reginald  Heber 
Newton.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution 
OF  Universities,  with  a  Survey  of 
Medieval  Education.  Simon  S.  Lau- 
rie.    Edited  by  W.  T.  Harris. 

Chinese  at  Home  and  Abroad.  To- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Supeivisors  of  San 


Francisco  on  the  condition  of  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  that  city.  Willard  B.  Far- 
well.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Julia  Romana  Anagnos.  Memorial 
Meeting.  Proceedings  of  the  Metaphy- 
sical Club  at  a  meeting  held  in  memory 
of  its  late  president.  H.  H.  Clark  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Industrial  Ireland .  A  practical  and 
non-political  view  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish. 
Robert  Dennis.     J.  Murray,  London. 

Money  and  Labor.  An  address  on 
the  currency  question  at  the  Working- 
men's  Conference  in  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Exhibition.  Paul  Frederick  Tid- 
man. 

Health  at  School.  Considered  in 
its  moral,  mental  and  physical  aspects. 
Clement  Dukes,  M.  D.  Cassell  &  Co., 
London. 


REPORTS  OF  CHARITABLE   ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston.  Temporary  Homt/&r the  DesHtuU.  Annual 
Rqx>rt  Prtsident,  John  Aycrs ;  'IVeasurer^  John  D. 
Williams.  The  society  provides  a  temporary  home 
for  destitute  children,  until  they  can  be  placed  in 
£unilies  or  adopted.  Current  receipts,  ^389.30;  ex- 
penses, ^333.7a 

Boston.  ChaRLESTOWN  Dist.  Winchester  Home 
Corporatum  for  Aged  Women,  Twenty-first  Annual 
Report    President^  Liverus  Hull ;  Secretary,  Abram 


£.  Cutter.  The  association  furnishes  permanent 
homes  to  suitable  applicants  who  are  over  sixty 
years  of  age.    Current  receipts,  ^,780.34 ;  expenses, 

Boston.  Children's  Hospital,  Eighteenth  Annual 
Report.  President,  Robert  C.  Winthrop ;  Secretary, 
Francis  H.  Brown.  This  is  a  hospital  for  the  care, 
treatment  and  cure  of  diseased  or  maimed  children. 
Current  receipts,  ^27,775.95 :  expenses.  ^28.317.95. 
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Boston.  West  End  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hospital. 
Fourth  >Vnnual  Rqx>rt  President,  Henry  F.  Allen ; 
Secretary,  Henry  C  Haven.  The  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety are :  ist.  The  cure  of  disease  or  alleviation  of 
suffering  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  ad. 
The  prevention  of  suffering  and  disease  by  securing 
proper  care  to  infants.  3d.  The  teaching  of  moth- 
ers as  to  the  care  of  infants,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  proper  methods  of  artificial  feeding.  Current 
receipts,  110,636.60;   expenses,  9,682.7a 

Boston.  Lying-in  Hospital,  Fifky-fourth  Annual  Re- 
port President,  Uriel  H.  Crocker ;  Secretary,  Rev. 
Henry  F.  Jenks.  The  hospital  receives  women  and 
cares  for  them  during  confinement  and  convales- 
cence. It  is  free  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay ; 
to  others  a  slight  charge  is  made.  Medical  attend- 
ance is  also  furnished  free  to  poor  women  at  their 
own  homes.  Current  receipts,  1 12493.21 ;  expenses* 
I10.105.31. 

Boston.  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Twelfth  Annual  Report  President,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gor- 
don ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Rice.  The  Union  ex- 
tends its  influence  in  various  directions  to  suppress 
the  use  of  liquor,  tobacco  and  narcotics.  Current 
receipts,  |i,59a.53;  expenses,  11,755.83. 

Boston.  Old  Colony  Chapel.  Annual  Report  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Clara  B.  Rogers.  This  is  a  branch  of 
the  work  that  gives  sewing  to  adults  and  teaches 
children.  Current  receipts,  I506.56;  expenses, 
IS06.56. 

Boston.  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Particular 
Council.  Annual  Report  President,  Thomas  F. 
Ring;  Secretary,  John  J.  Mundo.  The  society 
strives  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  improvement 
of  the  poor.  Current  receipts,  |435X)3;  expenses, 
$456.36. 

Boston.  Working  People's  Aid  Society.  Fourth 
Annual  Report.  This  society  was  organixed  by 
working-men  for  the  purpose  of  helping  their  fellow 
workers.  The  objects  are  "to  encourage  industry, 
morality,  temperance,  and  to  assist  working  people 
when  indisposed  or  sick." 

Boston.  Church  Temperance  Society,  Fourth  An- 
nual Report.  President,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese;  Secretary,  Rev.  Edward  Osborne.  The 
object  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance.  Cur- 
rent receipts,  11.904-88 ;  expenses,  11,885.92. 

Boston.  Fatherless  and  Widow'  Society,  Sixty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  President,  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
Ware;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Luther  M.  Merrill.  The 
members  of  the  society  visit  the  poor  and  minbter 
to  the  widows  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction.  Cur- 
rent receipts,  I12376.81 ;  expenses,  I12376.81. 

Boston.  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  Sixty-first  Annual  Report  President,  J. 
Collins  Warren,  M.  D. ;  Secretary,  Edward  I.  Browne 
This  institution  furnishes  free  treatment  to  the  poor 
lor  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

Boston.  United  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association.  An- 
nual Report.  President,  Jacob  H.  Hecht ;  Secretary, 
Jacob  C.  Morse.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Associated 
Hebrew  Charities  of  the  United  States  for  assisting 


the  worthy  poor.  Receipts  for  eleven  months,  %%,- 
472-75 ;  current  expenses,  $3,148.82. 

Boston.  Children's  Friend  Society.  Fifty-third 
Annual  Report  President,  Mrs.  Joshua  Lincoln; 
Secretary,  Miss  Kati^  M.  Mason.  This  society  pro- 
vides a  home  for  the  care  and  education  of  desti- 
tute children,  until  suitable  provision  can  be  made 
for  them.  Current  receipts,  $23,28ai4;  expenses, 
I21.74t.24. 

Boston.  British  Charitable  Society.  Seventieth  An- 
nual  Report  President,  James  M.  Smith ;  Secretary^ 
Henry  Squire.  l*he  society  is  composed  of  English 
people  who  essay  to  relieve  the  needy.  Current 
receipts,  $1321.72 ;  expenses,  $1,227.55. 

New  York.  Wt^side  Day  Nursery.  Third  Annual 
Report  President,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  S.  Prentiss ;  SeC' 
retary,  Mrs.  Pierrepont  Edwards.  .  The  Nurseix 
furnishes  a  home  for  the  day  to  children  whose 
mothers  must  necessarily  leave  them.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $2,003.34 ;  expenses,  $2,16x48. 

New  York.  Woman's  Prison  Association  and  Isaac 
T.  Hopper  Home.  Forty-second  Annual  Report. 
First  Director,  Mrs.  James  S.  Gibbons ;  Secretary,. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  PowelL  The  object  is  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  female  prisoners,  to  improve  the 
prison  discipline,  and  to  support  and  encourage 
those  who  wish  to  reform.  Current  receipts,  $19^- 
598.50;  expenses,  $14,987.50. 

Dorchester.  Employment  and  Relief  Sodefy.  An- 
nual Report  President,  Richard  C.  Humphreys; 
Secretary,  Miss  S.  Frank  King.  The  society  pro- 
vides work  and  relieves  the  needy.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $1,192.61 ;  expenses,  $1,203.21. 

NonTHAMPTON,  MasS.  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf- 
mutes.  President,  Ijiwis  J.Dudley;  Clerk,  Edwud 
B.  Nims,  M.  D.  The  institution  is  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  deaf  children  and  youths  by  the  oral 
method.  Current  receipts,  $33,84ai5;  expenses, 
$28,034.32. 

Providence,  R.  L  Union  for  Christian  Work.  An- 
nual Report.  President,  William  T.  Crandell ;  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Alice  R.  Wolf.  The  aim  of  the  society 
is  "to  furnish  such  occupation,  amusement  and  sur- 
roundings as  shall  weaken  the  power  of  temptation 
and  arouse  the  higher  nature  of  all  who  come  within 
its  influence."  Current  receipts,  $1,821.98;  ex- 
penses, $1,777.99. 

PlainfIELD,  N.  J.  Children's  Home  Association.  - 
Tenth  Annual  Report.  President,  Mrs.  Horace  Kim- 
ball ;  Secretary,  Miss  Lucy  H.  Everett  The  object 
is  "to  give  Christian  help  and  comfort  to  poor,  des- 
titute and  friendless  children,  by  giving  them  a  home 
when  necessary,  or  helping  such  as  have  homes 
when  their  parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  give 
them  proper  care."  Current  receipts,  $i.5674ft; 
expenses,  $1645.93* 

San  Francisco.  Boys' and  Girls' Aid  Society.  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  President,  George  C.  Perkins; 
Treasurer,  Dudley  C.  Bates.  The  society  rescues 
homeless  children,  receives  juvenile  offenders  and 
cares  for  them  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  other- 
wise well  cared  for.  Current  receipts,  ^ii,25ao2; 
expenses,  $9,ii9X>i. 
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SPBCIAL   ^    NOTICE. 


^"#^  ■  ^DEPARTMENTS.*-       .        ^^!f^ 

Diir  rapid! v-increi*smi:  biisitu-'^s  wnli  thf  \\'ai«-li  ;in<l  Dianioiul  iJrparuncni  h.is  forced  us  to  (l<-volc  a  large 
lx>rnon  ol  our  I'.iiior  N-k  i  I  hcrct.ttorc  ocnipiril  hv  Hnr-a-lnaci  to  tin-  h.-ikt  (!isf>ia\  oi  these  articlo.  Tlir 
/.iciiiUf.s  attor<l<'(J  there  an-  (jiiiet  and  ictiremenl  Ironi  tlie  huhtU-  ol  tie-  main  ^lor.-,  whieh  is  (jmte  neressan,"  in 
lh«' \areliii  eonMderalion  ot  an  unportant  purciia^e.  such  a-,  a  W, itch  oi  l>i,irnond.  We  have  secured  tlir 
s>ei-\-ices  ol  one  ol  the  l)e-,t-kn"\v  n  s.i.esmen  ( ni  tht-  W'.Uch  and  I  )ianiond  I  isnie^s)  in  tht-  Cit\,  Mr.  (iK.O.  H. 
MuKKU.I.^  in  whose  iniineiiiaie  c.tre  the  drp:iriment  will  he  [)  aced. 

At  a  meeting'  of  the  Wauh  Manut^n  tuieis,  he,d  in  ici.ruarv,  A.  ^lOWI-'LL  \   CO.  were  put  on  ih**  list  of 
SrK<:iAL  KKIAII.  .\(d..\  IS  ot  AMP.kU  AN   UAHllKs. 
WeurealsoSOLK  khlAlL  At.KMS  tur 

THE  ISOCHRONON 

l(»ronoinu»'d  i->>ocli'  -ro-noti ).  .i  M  XNTi-J,  (JLC )( "K.  w  ith  w.itch  e-^capeinetit.  uliicli  will,  wr  fullv  belifVf.  supcr- 
M  de  the  I'tt-nck  nio\enieni. 

We  have  a  larije  stock  of  tlic'-e  superior  timekeepers,  in  import,  J  nuirble  <iiu'<,  anrl  uf  guar.intee.  each  clock 
to  keep  tiuu'  (\^ilen  r'-.i;ulat  "d )  ic  vsnhin  one  minute  per  nnmth.  and  a.^o  sh<»\v  a 

TRAVELING     CLOCK 

JOJ    Siy.'xj,  equal  to  anv  imported  one  for  54'J/'('  that  t'an  he  sliou  n  in  iliis  countiy. 

^.  STO"V7-EXjXj   <&   00-, 

24    ^S^msTTEI^    SXti.EET,    BOSTOTO", 

ROBERTS  BKOTHKKS'  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  EO-OIST. 

A  Novtd.     ny(iKOU(iK  MEUEDini,  author. .f  '  Iticli.ird  Fe\er(d.'  '  Kvan  Harrintfton,'  •  Harry  Rirhmon*!,' •  .San- 
dra Ik-lloin,'  *Rh«><la  Fleniinjr,'  *  Viitoria.'  and  '  IHana  <»f  the  I'roM^way-*,'  hehi^  tlie  eljrhth  In  our  now  uniform 
I'itno  edition,  bound  in  Kn^lish  cloth,  uneut.     rrl<M-.  jji. 
Mr.  Men'dlth's  novi'ls  arc  an  int«'lleetual  toni*-.    TheA   aref^rt'at,  and,  indeed,  we  mnv  say  they  are  the  onlv 

novels  of  any  living  author  whieli  deser\e  lu  he  ciHed  irreal.    The\  will  take  the same  ld>{h  an<l  permanent  rank 

that  is  ;iS9igne<l  to  tne  work-?  of  Georj^je  Khot  .ind  <ie»H-jice  %%\\\\.~lluriton  'Prtirellfr. 

oj^t:h:eidi^a.31,  idjlit^. 

A    Tour  through   .southern    Kajrhmd.     K\     Ans\   Houmw    Doih).     With    *:',  lihistratiou-^  from   Sketehen  and 

JMmlofrrapli- by  K.  i;id..n  Dearn-.     liin...    (  hah.  #J. 

Thi^  i^  the  ree*»rd  of  a  tri|»  in  pl.ie*'-,  Uiih' tifjinMUed  !•>  tourists,  toM  wiili  -^o  mneli  fa.selnatlon  of  style  thai 
the  reader  M'ems  f«»  shar«' the  deliuhtiul  .i<Miini->  wiriitlie  iivueHer-..  une  of  our  tori'ino-t  eriti*--  -ays  of  Mi>. 
J)(»dd:   "  s|u' im,  of  :dl  the  wtaiien  I  know,   Ihe   niu<t   di4»rouuhl.\    educMled  and  aeeom|ilislied~one  of  our  ablest 

urller**  on  lltc'rHture,  .M't.  nmsic,  etc.     I  luivt-  |o«.k<'d  o\er  lier  di'>eripti\e  ri nl  of  a  tour  amon^' the  Southern 

C.atheilral  tow  n^  o<  Knifhnxl,  and  tind  it  \er>  eh.'ii-mnii,'." 

lU    I.  vn  ADio  Hi;ai{n. 

C  «»NTKNis.— The  s,,„i  ol  theCireal  Uv\\\  Th«' Stor\    of    Mln«^  \  :  Th<'   Le^ri'ud  of   Tr>hl  Nu;  The  K«>tuni  4>f  Yew- 
Teirm-Kin>r:  The  Tr.ulition  ol  tlie  Tea  Plant;  Tlie  Tale  ot  the  I'oreelain  (.4»d.     j«Ju»o.    ("loili,  ^1. 
'  Si.uje  Chinese  <Jln)st.-^.'  b\   Lafeadio  Ileaiii.  is  a  <<'lleefion  of  hall   ado/en   h'^rend.-,  culled   from   the   realm  of 
t'.Hthayan  .stor\ .    The-«t\le  ha*'  -ueh  irraee  and  lini-h    that  it  i>  <hai-miii;r.  and  tlie  Im.ifrination    ih  fre^h  and 
wholly  oii;flnal.    This  little  ^em  is  sure  to  ha\e  a  permanent  settin^r  in  Amerli  an  literature. 

SOIsTIiTETS  IltT  SHI^IDO'VT'. 

!{>    Aki.o  rUrKH.  author  of   •  Uerrle^  of  the  Urier."      h.nio.    (  loth,  ♦!. 

Mr.  Itjites'  tlrsipoetie.il  vidume.  •  lli'rne^  ot  the  Urier,"  thou;rh  not  Jon^-  siuee  jmbli-hed,  Is  entirely  out  ot 
print.  ' '<«»nnet>  in  s|i;i,|ow,'  beluK  an  iu  yiumnrimn,  striken  a  tender  cord,  hut  it  is  the  plaint  of  a  suul  wJtiieL 
has  thoujrhts  worth  the  teHinjjr. 

Sold  by  all  booksellers.     .Mailed,  post-paid,  i)y  the  pnblir.hers,  ^^ 

_,,  ROBERTS    BROTHERS,    BOSTON. ^OOg^^ 


ACID    PHOSPHATE. 


(LigriD.) 

A  preparation  of  the  [)hos})hates  that  is  readily 
assiraihitcd  by  the  system. 

Espoolally  r eoom  m  ende^  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  emd  Fliysl- 
oal  Zzliaustion,  Zndigestloxi, 
Seadaolie,  ITervousness, 
IXrakefuIness,  Impaired  Vi- 
tality, etc. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physieians  of  all 
Schools. 

AmcH'able  to  the  taste.  Xo  danjjer  attends  its 
use. 

It^|Mnbincs  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are 
neeessafy  to  take.    ^ 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and 
sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.     Pamphlet  free. 


RUMFORP    CUKMICAL    WOKKS, 


Provtdenck,  R.   I. 


9B-  :Ei:E3\I^^SLJE\,lE2    OX"    XZl£X"Z*.^.*X^03^IS. 


The  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING  COMPANY  primed  the  "Angelus,"  •^Christ 
in  the  Temple  "  and  the   Portrait  of  Miss  WiUard  for  us.     AU  of /Hfese  Jjnnts^ 
have  given  great  satisfaction.  igitized  by  VjiJVJVlV^ 
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RARIKR  THRIVE  ON  IT. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  the  claim  of  the  Manufacturers, 
and  has  tht^  indorsmoni  of  the  public,  that  RiDGE'S 
FOOD  IS  the  most  reliable  fuo'J  in  the  world  fur  Infants  and 
Children.  It  combines  all  -the  elements  for  perfect  gro.vth 
as  in  no  other. 

IT  IS  A  FACT  THAT  MORE  CHILDREN  HAVE  bELN  SAVED 
AND  SUCCESSFULLY  REAn^iD  BY  RIDGE  S  FOOD  THAN  BY 
ALL  THE  OTHER  FOODS  C(  MIINEO. 


nUUiV/S  KOOI>  FOR  INFANTS  AM>  INVALIIKS 

Is  a  concentrated  preparation  of  wheat,  and  is  so  pre- 
pared as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

In  case  a  babe  cannot  have  the  natural  supply,  Ridge's 
Food  is  the  best  substitute.  It  is  quickly  prepared  and 
therefore  may  always  be  fresh  and  of  uniform  richness. 
By  observing  the  Special  Directions,  this  food  can  be 
adapted  to  all  the  various  needs  of  infantile  l<fe. 
It  cHiinot  cHiiHe  Hclcllty  or  \vin<l. 

For  young  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  from  its  purity, 
strength,  and  great  nourishing  properties,  being  peculiar- 
ly and  thoroughly  cooked  in  its  manufacture,  it  will 
furnish  a  full  meal  for  a  growing  child. 

It  in  nouridlifiif?,  ttatlnfyiii^,  an<l  rhildron 
liko  it. 

Many  persons  v/ho  from  dyspepsia  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs  have  almost  starved  be- 
cause they  could  not  retain  or  properly  digest  food  of 
various  kinds,  have  regained  perfect  health  and  strength 
by  the  use  of  Ridge's  P"ood. 

Especially  in  cases  of  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 
Chronic  Diarrhcea,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Bowels,  the 
use  of  Ridge's  Food  is  invaluable.  Not  only  has  it  an 
agreeable  flavor,  but  the  system  will  retain  and  assimi- 
late it  wrhen  everything  else  fails. 

Ridge's  Food  possesses  all  the  nutritive,  nourishing 
and  strengthening  properties  of  Oatmeal,  Groats,  and 
Barley,  but  is  not  like  them  objectionable  on  account  of 
being  unpalatable,  laxative,  exciting,  and  heating;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  neutral  in  its  action,  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
and  possesses  no  objectionable  features  in  its  action  upon 
the  whole  system. 

Remember  that  Ridge's  Food  has  been  in  use  for 
THIRTY  years  in  England  and  America.  Thousands  of 
children  have  been  successfully  reared  upon  it,  and  no 
amount  of  slanderous  imputations  from  competitors 
that  have  arisen  can  strip  it  of  its  wide  and  well-earned 
reputation. 

Mothers  and  Nurses  send  for  pamphlets  to  Manu- 
facturers. 

Be  sure  and  get  RIDGE'S  FOOD.    T»ike  no  oth«»r. 

WOOLKK  H    CO.,       MamifiUturer.s 

PALMER,     MASS. 


WE    ARE    NOW    OPENING    FOR    THE    SPRING     TRADE    LARGE     INVOICE 

ENGI.ISH,  FRENCH  and  AMERICAN  WAI.I.  PAPER. 

These  comprise  the  latest  designs  of  leading  manufacturers.  We  have  also  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  new  and  desirable  material,  lilNCRUSTA-WAIiTON. 

MUNROE  INGRAIN  TXT  ALL  PAPER.  The  best  and  most  perfect 
plain  surface  for  wall. 

DRAPERY  MATERIALS,  WINDOW  SHADES,  ETC. 

We  make  a  speciality  of  FURNISHING  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  for  Hotel*  iind 
Private  Residences.  ^gj    gpg^Qjj   ^^^    p^gg    pQjjp^jjy^  ,   W.  A.  CORSE^^^^ 

20  Sumnner  Street  (opposite  Jordan,  Marsh  and  Co.). 


THE    ''PEERLESS''    LETTER   SCALE. 

This  scale  is  made  of  hard  metal,  elegantly 
nickel  plated,  and  \vill  accurately  ^veigh  up 
to  13  oz. 

It  has  no  springs,  weights,  or  levers  to  pet 
out  of  order,  and  is  the  best  scale  for  weighing 
light  articles  in  the  market. 

The  scale  is  provided,  as  shown  in  cut,  with 
a  grip  and  hook  to  easily  and  firmly  attach « 
letters  or  parcels.  Every  family  should  have 
one. 

Price  ^o  cents.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price.  Special  terms  to  Postmasters 
on  application.     Address 

THE  CROSS  PEN  CO., 

'AMi  WaHhiu^ton  St.,  Boston,  Mkhm. 

Ne.rf  floor  to  old  South  Church. 
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A  Record  of  Prognw  and  Journal  of  Orgcnixed  Charity. 
Vol.  II.  May,  1887.  No.  5. 

Any  well-organized  body  of  visitors  in  an  arrangement  of  the  Associated  Charities 
will  soon  find  that  a  wider  field  opens  for  it  than  the  care  of  those  who  are  technic- 
ally called  the  poor. 

The  most  interesting  feature,  indeed,  of  the  work  of  a  friendly  visitor,  is  the  en- 
largement of  his  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  human  society  in  the  place  in  which 
he  lives.  Many  a  man  and  many  a  woman  really  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  world 
they  live  in,  until  they  undertake  the  simple  duties  which  are  thrown  upon  them  as 
friendly  visitors  in  the  "  charity  districts"  of  the  town. 

As  has  been  often  said  in  these  pages,  a  man's  first  duty  is  so  to  lift  up  the  partic- 
ular family  entrusted  to  him  that,  with  another  year,  they  shall  not  need  any  assist- 
ance from  the  public  organizations  of  charity.  The  greatest  success  that  could  be 
attained  by  a  district,  or  the  committee  of  a  district,  would  be  to  find,  when  a  new 
year's  work  begins,  that  it  has  white  paper  on  which  to  write,  and  that  it  has  none 
of  the  same  claimants  which  it  had  the  year  before.  This  will  be  called  impossible 
by  persons  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  but  it  is  to  achieving  such  an  impossibility  that 
we  must  all  aim. 

'  Quite  beyond  the  relief  of  those  who  are  absolutely  hungry,  and  the  clothing  of 
those  who  are  absolutely  naked,  is  a  larger  field  of  dut}',  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  j,When  we  speak  of  povert}',  we  speak  of  human  need  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Czar  of  the  Russias,  on  his  throne,  is  in  need  of  human  sympathy  quite  as  much  as 
the  beggar  who  landed  yesterday  from  Bohemia.  We  shall  be  eager,  therefore,  as 
we  see  what  the  enlarging  duty  is  before  us,  to  provide  for  those  persons  whose  need 
is  not  the  neeci  of  bread  and  butter,  or  of  blankets,  or  of  clothing,  but  is  the  need  of 
society  or  of  human  sympathy^ 

In  most  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities  there  live  many  persons  who  were  not  bom 
in  them,  and  have  not  therefore  the  inestimable  social  advantage  of  other  persons 
whom  they  knew  in  childhood  and  who  have  known  them  always.  Such  people 
have  moved  in  from  a  distance,  have  gone  about  their  daily  duty,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  men  or  women  are  a  little  shy  perhaps,  and  in  the  conditions  of  our  modem  society 
have  made  no  friends.  There  are  many  such  persons  who,  as  the  year  goes  round, 
never  hear  a  knock  at  the  door,  except  that  which  is  made  by  the  grocer,  or  the  milk- 
manjor  other  purveyor,  possibly  that  which  is  made  by  a  clergyman,  and,  in  the  case  of 
sickness,  that  which  is  made  by  a  physician.  If  these  be  a  husband  and  a  wife,  they 
can  talk  with  each  other.  If  there  be  little  children,  the  mother  has  the  companion- 
ship of  her  children.     But,  beyond  these  home  companionships,  there  is  no  society. 

(247) 
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It  is  natural  enough  to  say  and  see  that  for  such  an  isolation— one  might  almost 
call  it  such  solitary  confinement — the  organizations  of  the  church  have  the  first  duty. 
And  we  should  be  sorr}'  not  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  church  has  shown  itself  not 
unfit  for  this  work,  and  has  organized,  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  its  methods  for 
meeting  the  loneliness  of  such  persons.  The  good  old  word  "minister"  is  well  de- 
fined and  illustrated,  when  one  sees  the  ministrations  by  which  an  established  church, 
with  its  various  hospitalities,  may  reach  the  loneliness  of  such  shy  people  as  we  have 
tried  to  describe.  And  these  lines  will  be  read  by  many  persons  who  will  acknowl- 
edge gratefully  that,  in  the  removal  from  place  to  place,  which  the  conditions  of 
American  society  demand,  the  first  real  welcome  which  they  receive  as  new-comers 
was  given  them  by  those  persons  with  whom  they  joined  in  worship. 

But  these  ministrations  of  the  church,  though  they  meet,  perhaps,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  instances  of  loneliness  of  which  we  speak,  do  not  meet  all  of  those  in- 
stances. There  is  not  a  physician  who  makes  many  visits  but  will  be  able  to  tell 
of  the  lives  of  lonely  people  whom  he  has  learned  to  respect  and  perhaps  to  love,  of 
whom  he  would  say,  however,  that  they  are  sufl^ering,  we  might  almost  say  dying 
by  inches,  for  the  lack  of  the  sympathy  and  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  sympathy, 
which  is  the  curse  of  the  lives  of  people  who  are  living  quite  alone.  Particularly  if 
it  happen  that  the  home-staying  person,  who  is  inevitably  the  woman,  has  some 
daily  job  of  work  which  she  must  do,  as  that  she  must  finish  so  many  shirts  or  pairs 
of  pantaloons  every  week  for  the  contractor,  or  make  out  some  other  "  stent"  which 
may  be  required,  is  there  danger  that  she  will  pass  whole  days  without  speaking  a 
word,  and  without  hearing  the  sound  of  a  friendly  voice.  Such  loneliness  as  this, 
indeed,  is  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  attendance,  once  a  week,  at  a  church  lect- 
ure, or  the  opportunity  to  join  in  singing  on  Sunday,  or  at  an  evening  meeting. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  well-organized  board  of  charities  has  at  its  command,  for 
kindly  intimacy  among  such  lonely  people  as  these,  a  much  larger  force  than  it  can 
draw  upon  for  Jthe  duties  of  friendly  visitors  who  must  act,  in  any  sort,  as  almoners 
among  the  poor.  We  cannot  say  too  often  that  the  duty  of  a  friendly  visitor,  even 
if  he  has  but  one  family  to  attend  to,  is  not  a  duty  to  be  given  to  persons  who  are 
merely  enthusiastic  volunteers,  who  want  to  be  of  use  in  the  world,  but  have  never 
learned  how.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  duty  which  requires  much  discretion,  which 
requires  a  certain  sort  of  tact  and  experience,  which  are  not  by  any  means  frequent. 
And  the  managers  of  such  societies  are  well  aware  that  many  excellent  people,  who 
have  tried  their  hand  in  this  direction,  have  wholly  failed,  either  from  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  or  from  lack  of  experience,  or  from  a  certain  inability  to  put 
themselves  in  the  place  of  others,  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  any  success. 

But  the  other  office  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  bringing  social  life  to  the  solitary, 
or  putting  them  in  families,  as  the  book  of  Psalms  says  so  well,  is  more  simple  and 
can  be  assigned  to  a  much  larger  class  of  people.  No  person  who  has  ever  had  the 
oversight  of  a  flower  mission  has  failed  to  observe  how  much  pleasure  is  given  to  a 
bedridden  old  woman,  who  has  not  left  her  quarters  perhaps  for  ten  years,  when 
she  receives,  on  a  May  morning,  a  visit,  with  a  bunch  of  fresh  spring  flowers,  from 
some  chattering  girl  of  sixteen,  who  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
benefaction  which  she  brings.  The  old  woman  is  delighted  to  see  a  young  girl. 
She  is  glad  to  see  her  because  she  is  young.  She  is  glad  to  talk  with  her  precisely 
because  the  girl  does  not  talk  too  stern  sense.  The  girl  need  not  talk  nonsense,  but 
she  brings  in  with  her  a  whifT  of  the  fresh  air,  something  of  the  sunshine  from  which 
her  flowers  were  bom,  and  calls  back  to  the  dear  old  saint  the  recollections  of  her 
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early  days.  The  boy  or  girl,  even  younger,  will  bring  into  the  household  of  a  mother 
who  is  overcrowded  by  the  number  of  children,  whom  she  has  to  keep  in  order  in  a 
small  tenement-house,  an  element  which  it  is  not  possible  for  her  herself  to  give  to  their 
home  life.  Precisely  because  it  is  a  boy  or  girl  who  comes  in,  the  lives  of  all  those 
children  are  made  more  happy  and,  in  the  long  run,  are  made  more  useful.  There 
are  a  thousand  ways  in  whijch  the  mere  sympathy  of  companionship,  by  relieving 
that  bitter  sense  of  loneliness,  which  belongs  to  city  life  far  more  than  it  belongs  to 
country  life,  works  the  miracle  of  Christian  love ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  the  part 
of  a  well-organized  charity  association,  while  it  receives  its  reports  on  the  right-hand 
and  on  the  left-hand,  from  those  families  which  are  in  physical  need,  to  be  on  the  look- 
out, also,  for  those  families  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  higher  social  grade, 
who  are  in  need  of  society,  of  sympathy,  of  conference,  to  whom  a  visit  of  half  an 
hour,  made  without  the  slightest  desire  to  improve  their  physical  condition,  becomes 
an  event  of  the  day  or,  indeed,  of  the  week,  simply  because  their  ordinary  lives  are 
so  lonely. 

It  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  there  comes  in  a  shyness,  bred  in  all  good-breeding, 
and  that  people's  unwillingness  to  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  place  hinders  that 
effort.  "  lam  sure  I  should  not  know  what  to  say;  I  could  not  tell  why  I  went 
there."  This  would  be  the  ejaculation  which  Mr.  Robert  or  Miss  Jane  would  make, 
if  the  president  of  a  district  committee  said  to  him  or  to  her  that  there  was  such  and 
such  a  decent  household,  who  were  living  quite  alone,  eating  out  their  hearts  for  lone- 
liness, and  who  needed  a  friendly  visitor,  although  they  always  paid  for  milk,  beef, 
groceries,  ice  and  the  rest,  the  moment  pay-day  came  round.  The  modesty,  rightly 
bred  in  all  good  social  arrangements,  comes  in  to  make  a  bar  in  such  intercourse. 
And,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  miserable  absurdity  to  visit  such  people  under  any  for- 
mality of  organization  ;  and  if  they  were  told  that  they  were  visited  by  i-ule,  indeed, 
if  they  were  visited  by  rule,  the  whole  object  which  is  sought  for  would  be  lost. 

Whoever,  then,  undertakes  this  larger  and  more  interesting  rangQ  of  social  effort 
must  dismiss  from  it  at  once  all  the  analogies  of  Lady  Bountiful  or  of  the  English 
novels.  You  go  to  see  these  honest  people  who  have  moved  into  town  from  Stock- 
holm perhaps,  or  from  Nottingham  perhaps,  or  may  be  from  Vermont  or  from  Maine, 
not  as  if  you  were  rich  and  they  were  poor,  not  as  if  you  were  wise  and  they  were 
simple,  not  as  if  you  could  teach  and  they  were  to  learn,  not  as  if  you  were  to  en- 
courage and  they  were  to  be  encouraged,  but  simply  because  you  have  lived  in  the 
town  longer  than  they  have,  or  have  lived  in  the  street  longer  than  they  have, 
or  know  of  some  social  interest  of  the  town  which  they  may  not  know.  You 
do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  make  your  visit  exactly  as  you  would  be  glad 
to  have  some  one  more  experienced  than  yourself  come  and  visit  you.  An  old 
minister  in  a  manufacturing  town  received,  one  day,  a  common  enough  complaint 
from  one  of  his  parishioners  that  the  people  in  the  church  were  unsocial.  He 
said,  in  reply,  "  I  think  they  are.  You  mean  that  they  do  not  call  on  you  as  fre- 
quently as  you  wish  they  would."  His  complaining  parishioner  acknowledged  good- 
naturedly  that  this  was  upon  her  mind.  *'  Very  good,"  said  the  old  man,  '*  I  have 
*no  doubt  that  is  true.  Now  will  you  tell  me  how  many  of  our  new  parishioners  you 
have  visited  within  the  last  two  years.?"  And  she  said,  very  frankly,  that  she  was  a 
new-comer  in  the  town  and  had  visited  none.  "  Very  good,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
*'  yet  there  are  seventy-four  families  in  this  church  who  have  moved  into  town  within 
the  last  two  years.  Perhaps,  before  you  complain  that  the  four-year  people  have  not 
yet  called  as  often  as  you  wish  upon  you,  who  are  a  three-year  person,  you  might  try 
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jrour  hand  in  making  a  visit  or  two  upon  the  persons  who  come  after  you  in  our  so- 
cial order."  In  this  case,  the  good  woman  had  sense  enough  to  laugh,  and  to 
promise  that  she  would  pick  up  her  own  dropped  stitches,  before  she  asked  any  one 
else  to  pick  up  theirs.  The  anecdote  is  a  very  simple  one,  such  as' might  be  told  of 
•every  fast-growing  town  in  America,  and  it  opens  the  direction  of  the  way  in  which 
such  intimacies  should  be  attempted  and  carried  through. 

They  only  belong  to  organizations  which  we  represent  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
because  it  is  in  those  organizations  that  the  information  will  most  frequently  be  found,  as 
to  the  places  in  which  such  social  sympathy  is  most  needed.  A  friendly  visitor  in  a 
tenement-house  may  very  well  find  out  that,  while  she  is  going,  once  a  week,  to  No. 
73  on  the  fourth  floor,  the  people  in  74  need  none  of  her  help,  though  there  seems 
to  be  quite  a  large  family  of  them.  She  will  not  be  impertinent  if  she  presses  her 
inquiries  so  far  as  to  find  out  whether  they  are  living  quite  alone,  or  whether  there 
is  quite  enough  of  that  companionship  which  is  really  necessary  for  the  right  de- 
velopment of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  its  pleasure. 

One  of  the  real  saints  in  this  matter,  who  has  been  called  since  to  higher  ministra- 
tions, used  to  say  that  she  made  it  a  point,  as  she  noticed  the  new  people  who  moved 
into  the  town  from  year  to  year,  to  see  that  each  one  of  them  should  have  some  per- 
son to  whom  he  might  go  with  perfect  readiness,  or  see,  in  case  of  great  grief  or  sud- 
den disaster.  That  rule  is  a  very  good  rule.  And  if  there  be  more  than  one  such 
companionship  found  for  everybody  who  moves  into  a  new  home,  so  much  the  better 
for  each  and  for  all. 


FOR  ANOTHER;   A  MOTTO  AND  A   BIOGRAPHY. 

BY    FRED   WOODROW. 

Say,  what  is  life?     If  for  itself 

It  runs  its  round  of  time. 
And  from  its  bells  there  never  rings 

For  other  ears  a  chime. 

No  sun  a  sun — if  not  a  world 
Swung  in  its  arc  of  light. 

Nor  star  a  star — if  in  its  hands 
No  candle  of  the  night. 

Say,  what  of  human  love  could  be 

Without  its  kindred  sphere  ? 
More  lives  than  one  are  in  a  smile. 

Two  sorrows  make  a  tear. 

The  architect  of  happiness 
Has  built  upon  the  line 

By  which,  if  adding  mine  to  yours, 
I  make  the  double  mine. 
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Say,  what  of  hope  for  human  kind 

Its  better  day  to  see  ? 
Forgetful  of  its  broken  chains 

And  olden  agony, 

If  sepulchred  in  hearts  of  stone 

The  living  are  the  dead, 
And  selfishness  knows  not  the  feast 

Of  sharing  tears  and  bread. 


BARTY,   THE   LITTLE   VAGABOND. 

BY    MISS   ANNE    WALKS   ABBOT. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

As  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  talking  together  in  a  car,  Mrs.  Smith  ob- 
served a  stout  man  listening  attentively.  Catching  her  eye,  the  man  said  his  ear 
had  caught  the  name  of  a  boy  that  had  left  his  house,  leaving  his  clothes  and  unpaid 
wages  behind. 

*'  O  tell  me  about  him  !"  cried  Mrs.  Smith.  '*  Did  he  work  well  ?  Was  he  steady  ? 
How  was  he  in  the  family?     What  do  you  think  of  him?    Why  did  he  leave?" 

The  man  said  he  was  uncommonly  smart  for  work,  and  faithful.  Obliging  to 
the  women  folks,  too  kind  to  the  children.  The  falling  out  was  on  that,  and  silly 
enough  it  was.  The  farmer  kept  his  wages  for  him,  because  he  wjould  not  have 
him  spending  his  earnings  on  his  boys.  The  lad  was  out  of  temper,  and  used  lan- 
guage that  made  him  order  him  ofl'to  bed. 

''  Right;  so  he  could  think  it  over,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

*'That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Barty.  The  children  almost  cried  their  eyes  out. 
Mrs.  Robinson  was  not  so  very  sorry.  His  style  of  speech  was  not  always  unexcep- 
tionable." 

Mrs.  Smith  promised  that  Barty  should  go  and  see  the  family,  and  the  man  soon 
after  got  out. 

Barty  was  watching  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Smith  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  car. 
His  friend  was  pleased,  though  he  said  not  a  word.  There  was  a  warm  grasp,  pro- 
longed a  while,  and  the  old,  beaming  smile  warmed  the  boy's  heart.  Mrs.  Smith 
found  herself  relieved  of  wallet  and  parasol,  so  that  she  could  keep  her  dress  from 
the  dirty  step. 

After  the  meal  that  awaited  their  coming  was  over,  the  two  gentlemen  went  into 
the  library,  and  Mrs.  Smith  played  with  the  three  children  till  she  got  even  Barty 
into  a  frolic.  He  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  trying  to  rein  in  his  mirth,  but  it 
burst  forth  in  explosions  all  the  louder.  Gray's  shouts  were  checked  by  the  appari- 
tion of  his  dignified  mother  at  the  parlor  door,  though  she  only  bore  off  Mary. 
Then  the  lively  little  lady  sat  down  on  the  stairs,  with  a  boy  within  each  arm,  and 
told  such  amusing  stories  that  Graham  was  in  contortions  of  reluctance  when  his 
mother  appeared  for  the  second  time,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 
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''  Don't  ask,"  she  said.     "  Go  to  bed,  Gray." 

He  sprang  up,  and  gave  her  a  hearty  hug  and  a  resounding  kiss.  Mrs.  Smith  saw 
the  affectionate  pride  with  which  Barty  saw  this  ready  submission,  and  looked  after 
the  obedient  son  as  he  went  up  the  stairs,  as  if  he  was  about  to  follow  him. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  looked  at  Mrs,  Smith,  Mrs.  Smith  glanced  at  Mrs.  Hamilton  ;  then 
both  said,  ''No,  Barty." 

"  Can't  I  go  to  bed  if  I, want  to?"  said  he,  rebelliously. 
■    ''  We  shall  want  you." 

He  sat  down  sulkily,  and  they  left  him  in  the  hall. 

''We  have  concluded  that  the  lad  should  have  the  advantages  of  each  home 
offered  him  set  forth,  and  make  his  choice,  or  reject  both,  if  he  so  elect,"  said  Mr. 
Hamilton.     "  But  a  guardian  he  must  accept." 

Mrs.  Smith  could  hardly  keep  silence,  but,  seeing  her  husband  bite  his  thumb,  as 
she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  she  subsided.  He  took  her  hand  in  his  as  they  sat 
together,  and  Barty  was  called  in.  He  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  by  the 
door,  looking  away  from  them  all. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  as  if  he  had  not  observed  him,  went  on  talking  about  a  branch  rail- 
road to  be  laid  out.  Presently  the  boy's  attention  was  caught  by  the  name  of  the 
town,  and  a  proposed  station  to  be  called  Whkelock's  Corner.  He  looked  wildly 
round. 

"  Here,  Barty,  look  at  this  map."  He  came  and  stood  at  the  study  table,  endeav- 
oring to  comprehend  the  two  routes  proposed.  Mrs.  Smith  brought  him  a  chair,  and 
sat  down  by  him  to  point  out  the  red  line  that  ran  across  his  own  property. 

^*  Your  land  is  wanted,  and  never  again  can  be  worth  so  much  as  for  this  purpose* 
The  depot  will  be  right  there  ;  do  you  see?  The  man  that  called  himself  your  father, 
being  in  jail  through  his  wife's  complaint,  sent  for  a  lawyer  and  had  her  turned  out 
oi your  house.  Then  you  were  advertised  for.  Now  you  understand,  I  suppose,  and 
I  hope  you'll  come  home  to  us." 

"  Say  nothing  hastily.  Barton,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton.  "The  first  step  is  this  :  To 
choose  a  guardian  to  take  care  of  your  property  till  you  are  of  age." 

"  I  know  what  a  guardeen  is.  My  mother,  she  was  my  guardeen,  and,  she  being 
dead  and  gone,  I  am  my  own  master,"  said  Barty,  with  an  air  that  brought  smiles, 
hidden  ones,  on  ever}'  face. 

"  You  are  not  so  unfortunate  as  that,  my  shrewd  lad,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Expe- 
rience must  have  by  this  time  convinced  you  that  a  boy  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
himself." 

"  I  aint  a-going  to  deny  that  it  appears  like  I've  been  a  fox  with  a  pack  o*  dogs 
at  his  heels  since — well,  ever  since  the  day  I  left  Burton  Hill.     Police  a-hunting " 

"  No,  indeed — they  never  looked  for  you,  foolish  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.  "  Tell 
us  about  it ;  we  are  all  your  friends." 

"  May  be  I  wont  be  believed.  I  told  it  once,  and  never  again,  after  being  called  a 
liar.     Liar  and  thief!" 

"  What  did  you  do  with  Mr.  Burton's  check?" 

"  The  best  I  could  to  Save  Mr.  Burton's  money  from  Phil  Grush."  Barty  sprang 
upon  his  feet.  "  Here  goes  for  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  it.  Phil  and  me  was  to 
the  cattle  fair — I  had  fifty-three  cents.  I  treated  some  of  the  boys.  Then  Phil  says 
to  me,  I  was  to  take  that  check  to  the  bank  and  draw  the  money.  '  Do  your  own 
arrants,'  says  I.  '  As  if  they'd  pay  all  that  to  a  boy  !'  Then  says  Phil,  '  You  can 
say  Mr.  Burton  is  holding  his  horses  down  street,  and  sent  you  in  for  it.'     '  Do  your 
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own  lying,'  says  I.  Then  he  is  so  fierce  I  smell  a  rat.  He  says  he  can  swear  me 
into  the  jug,  I  have  been  so  free  with  money,  jest  as  easy  as  to  kiss  my  hand.  He 
would  say  I  had  robbed  him  and  spent  his  money.  If  I  don't  do  his  arrant  for  him, 
he'd  do  it.  So  I  takes  his  pocket-book,  greasy  old  thing !  I  pretend  I'll  play  cat  to 
his  monkey,  and  draw  the  cash.  He'd  grab  it,  and  leave  the  'sponsibility  onto  me ; 
I  hadn't  no  friends  !" 

''  Oh  !  that  is  not  true,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

*'  Turned  out  so !"  said  Barty.  *'  I  done  what  I  thought  would  make  Mr.  Burton 
all  safe — tore  up  his  check  small  as  mice  could  chaw  it,  as  soon  as  I  was  out  o'  sight. 
Then  I  cut  an'  run  as  if  old  Nick,  in  shape  of  Phil,  was  after  me.  I  hung  on  to  a 
shay  or  a  hack  now  an'  then,  but  I  got  tired  and  foot-sore,  and  it  begun  to  rain  like 
fury  by  the  time  I  was  to  your  Aunt  Rachel's,  and  nobody  'd  look  there  for  me.  I 
split  up  kindlin's  for  her — she  give  me  supper  and  a  bed  for  my  weary  bones,  for 
that.  I  staid  two  days,  doing  chores  and  resting.  Jest  as  I  was  going  to  start  to  tell 
Mr.  Smith  the  scrape  I  was  into  long  of  Phil,  comes  a  letter." 

'*  Oh  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Smith,  '*  I  know." 

**  You  know  what  was  into  it !  I  told  her  how  it  was — my  running  away.  Aunt 
Rachel  did  not  believe  one  word  I  8ai<l.  ''Brimstone  an*  fires  ^  good  for  liars*  was 
the  last  word  in  her  mouth ;  and  she  counted  her  spoons  to  spite  me.  I  was  that 
discouraged  and  broken-hearted  I  wanted  to  die  and  be  burnt  alive  after  that,  as  she 
said  I  would.  But  I'd  got  to  live.  I  went  up  and  th rowed  myself  on  to  my  bed. 
Then  I  heard  her  lock  me  in.  I  knowed  what  that  meant.  When  she  unlocked  that 
door,  I  warn't  there." 

'*  How  was  that?" 

'*  The  old  plum  tree  was  my  ladder.  I  went  aboard  of  a  coaster  and  hid,  and 
was  miles  away  in  no  time.  When  I  went  ashore  I  bought  a  few  papers  and  sold 
to  busses,  where  they  started.  A  man  had  a  shop  thercf  and  he  had  papers  to  sell. 
He  owned  that  sidewalk  all  the  way  to  the  sky  !  He  got  a  police  round — I  couldn't 
face  no  police — so  I  cut.  As  long  as  my  does  staid  decent,  I  got  now  and  then  ch  ores 
— or  hired  out  in  places,  a-scouring  knives,  serving  out  liquor  or  lunches,  and  so, 
and  I  was  wretched  enough,  you  better  believe,  but  I  didn't  starve.  After  I  got  dirty 
and  ragged,  well — a  homeless  dog,  a-nosing  round  for  any  bone  he  could  pick  up, 
and  having  f)eople  shy  a  stone  at  him  to  drive  him  off,  was  better  than  me."  Here 
Barty  sat  down.  He  was  moved  and  could  not  go  on,  as  he  saw  Mrs.  Smith  cover 
her  face  with  both  hands  and  lean  her  forehead  upon  her  husband's  shoulder. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  acted  hastily,  and  without  my  advice,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  '*  Had  you 
come  home,  all  would  have  been  right." 

"  And  you  need  have  had  no  fear  of  police  for  your  destroying  the  check,"  said  the 
lawyer.  **  If  you  had  connived  at  the  crime  you  suspected — if  you  had  neither  told 
any  one,  nor  prevented  it,  you  would  have  been  art  and  part  in  it,  by  law." 

*' Your  right  instinct  saved  you,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton.  "  Sometime  you  will  feel 
like  telling  all  your  history,  and  how  you  came  to  be  in  Mr.  Robinson's  family.  Now 
there  is  business  to  be  done." 

Barty  started ;  he  could  not  imagine  how  his  very  last  running  away  had  become 
known,  unless  he  had  talked  in  his  sleep. 

*'  Them  good  Methodists  seen  me  tending  in  a  rum  s'loon,  tempted  to  drink  to 
drown  my  trouble.  I  had  seen  enough  to  be  glad  to  escape  away,  afore  I  had  sunk 
down  to  that." 

'*  Why  did  you  leave  Mr.  Robinson.^" 
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**  I*d  as  lief  not  be  asked,"  said  Baity  ;  and  they  did  not  press  him,  but  took  up  the 
matter  in  hand,  hoping  to  cany  it  through. 

^^  Mr.  Smith  and  I  have  be|n  talking  over  your  af!airs.  We  are  the  best  male 
iriends  you  have,  are  we  not?"  ^ 

**  'Cept  Graham,"  said  Barty. 

*'  We  have  each  a  plan  for  you.     You  are  to  decide." 

'*  I  wont  have  it  put  on  to  me.  Graham,  he'll  haul  one  way  ;  you'll  tell  me  about 
Willie,  and  draw  t'other  way,  Mrs.  Smith." 

''  S^y  mother." 

'' Another,  then — ^you'll  pull  hardest,  and  I  can't  stand  it.  What  be  I  to  be  made 
a  gentleman  of?  A  dunce  that's  throwed  away  all  his  chances,  and  has  a  ugly  tem- 
per and  tongue !"  Barty  laid  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  his  head  upon  them.  No 
one  spoke — it  was  too  true.  Suddenly  he  started  to  his  feet,  with  an  impatient 
stamp,  and  looked  round  upon  them. 

'*  Do  what  you're  a  mind  to.  Going  to  prison  is  the  best  I've  looked  fur — ^better 
lodgings  than  some  I've  come  to — tho'  I  haint  done  nothing  to  be  shut  up  for,  neidier 
— without  'tis  a  crime  to  run  away,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of!  If  I  am  to  live  with 
you,  it  had  ought  to  be  in  the  kitchen.  That's  my  place.  Or  under  the  table,  with  the 
cat  and  dog."  And  he  ended  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  all  the  company 
joined,  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 

*'  No  more  business  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.  ^'  I  want  to  show  you  my  new 
watch,  my  dear  boy.     It  was  a  birthday  gift  from  my  husband." 

Was  her  old  one  sold  ?  he  asked.  Such  a  pretty  one !  Did  he  think  she  would 
part  with  the  one  she  had  held  to  her  Willie's  ear,  the  one  her  Barty  had  often  wound 
up  for  her?  She  had  hung  it  up  and  wound  it  every  night,  waiting  for  him  to  come 
and  have  it  for  his  own.  Baity's  expressive  under-lip  quivered,  and  his  bright  eyes 
looked  earnestly  at  her.  Was  it  really  so  !  He  played  with  the  chain  and  examined 
the  odd  little  charms  that  hung  from  it,  not  seeming  to  listen  while  Mr.  Smith  was 
urged  to  buy  the  Cunningham  house,  and  Mrs.  Smith  wished  he  was  able  to  do  it. 
With  such  neighbors,  Mr.  Hamilton  would  take  down  the  high  fence,  which  divided 
the  lawn,  and  limited  the  view  from  his  parlor  windows. 

When  Mrs.  Hamilton  made  her  usual  visit  to  Graham's  bedroom,  on  the  way  to 
her  own,  she  went  in  to  draw  down  the  shade  at  Barty's  eastern  window.  His  dark 
eyes  followed  her  motions ;   he  had  not  been  asleep. 

'*  This  is  a  turning-point  in  your  life,"  she  said.  ''  No  wonder  you  cannot  get 
asleep.  Will  you  now  resolve  to  be  guided  by  conscience,  instead  of  a  wilful  temper, 
my  dear,  new  son  .^" 

"  If  I'm  by  you  and  Gray,  I  can  ;  with  Mrs.  Smith,  perhaps ;  I  don'  know." 

*'  Have  a  good  purpose,  and  be  steady  to  it,  either  way.  Remember,  Christ 
pleased  not  himself." 

"  I'll  try  and  not  be  selfish,  any  way,"  sighed  Barty.  ''  Conscience  is  just  this :  I 
must  go  fill  out  my  year  I  engaged  for  to  Farmer  Rober'son  ;  amd  farming  is  what  I 
am  good  for." 

He  fell  asleep  with  the  hopes  and  prayers  that  quieted  his  spirit ;  a  plan  of  buying 
the  Cunningham  house  for  Mr.  Smith  mingling  with  his  dreams. 

To  be  continued. 
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TOYNBEE    HALL,  WHITECHAPEL, 
>T*ffir  UNIVERSITIES'   SETTLEl^ENT   IN  ^AST  LONDON. 


BY   RBV.  J.    B.    GILMAN. 


The  present  age  is  pre-eminently  an 
age  of  scientific  activity,  but  the  word 
**8cience"  must  be  broadened,  and  made 
to  include  not  only  the  material  world, 
but  the  social  as  well.  The  same  spirit 
that  has  pushed  men  to  study  and  experi- 
ment upon  iron  and  wood,  and  the  subtle 
electric  fluid,  also  urges  to  investigation 
of  the  mystery  of  social  inequality  and 
human  wretchedness.  What  a  moving 
sight  it  must  have  been,  for  those  who 
had  the  breadth  of  sympathy  to  grasp  its 
fiill  meaning,  to  see  Francis  of  Assisi  go« 
ing  about  on  his  gentle  ministrations 
among  the  unfortunate  and  helpless  classes, 
through  those  early  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century  !  Yet  history  repeats  itself,  and 
the  generous  self-abnegation  of  the  early 
Franciscans  is  repeated  again  and  again 
in  these  days ;  the  motive  power  is  the 
same,  though  the  methods  difter,  as  the 
world  maintains  its  steady  course  upward 
in  spiral  ascent. 

As  the  noble  Franciscans,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  gave  up  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  were  theirs  by  birth  and 
heritage,  and  took  up  their  abode  with  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted,  so,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  Toynbee  Hall  movement. 
East  London,  men  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  same  noble  work. 

The  second  annual  report  of  this  re- 
markable enterprise  has  recently  been 
published  and  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  Lend  a  Hand. 

Two  years  ago,  certain  members  of 
the  great  English  universities,  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  conceived  the  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  pauperism,  and  its 
attendant  conditions  of  mind  and  body, 
by  placing,  in  the  very  heart  of  wretched 


East  London,  educated,  philanthropic 
men,  who  might  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lem, hand  to  hand,  during  a  residence 
there  of  one  or  more  years.  Perhaps  the 
main  object  aimed  at  in  this  movement 
may  be  best  stated  by  a  quotation  from 
the  '^memorandum  of  association."  The 
object  is :  "To  provide  education  and  the 
means  of  recreation  and  enjoyment  for  the 
people  of  the  poorer  districts  of  London 
and  other  great  cities  ;  to  enquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  consider 
and  advance  ,4)lan8  calculated  tp  promote 
their  welfare." 

This  unique  work  has  been  long  enough 
under  way  to  prove  itself  a  success.  ''In 
the  past  year,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
men  (University  men)  have  resided  at 
Toynbee  Hall ;  some  of  those  who  were 
with  us  a  year  ago  have  gone  out  to  their 
own  chosen  life-work,  richer  for  this  ex- 
perience ;  but  their  places  have  been  filled 
by  others,  and  the  chambers  are  now  full." 
The  plan  seems  to  be  to  have  University 
men  spend  a  year  or  two  in  this  work  be- 
fore they  enter  on  their  own  professional 
life  ;  and  from  this  fact  and  another — viz., 
that  the  money  necessary  for  the  work  is 
largely  given  by  graduates  or  under-grad- 
uates  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford — the 
movement  is  known  as  "The  Universities' 
Settlement  in  East  London." 

The  work  done  by  Toynbee  Hall  is  of 
the  widest  and  most  varied  character ; 
but,  interesting  as  it  is,  vital  as  is  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment  to  the  great  cause 
of  charitable  work  everywhere,  the  col- 
umns of  this  publication  cannot  be  devot- 
ed to  that  explicit  and  minute  discussion 
of  its  work  which  it  well  deserves.  We 
therefore    ofler   copies   of  a   few   letters 
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written  by  men  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  work  at  Toynbee  Hall : 

"The  first  week  at  Toynbee  Hall  ia  al- 
ways, I  imagine,  attended  by  a  feeling  that 
one  is  out  of  regular  work  and  reduced  to 
jobs.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  my  experi- 
ence when  I  arrived  last  October,  and  was 
sent  to  play  whist  at  the  'Whittington,' 
or  canvass  for  the  school-board  election, 
and  then  handed  over  to  the  sanitary  aid 
to  learn  the  nature  of  bell-traps  and  dust- 
bins. When,  however,  I  began  to  feel 
my  feet,  my  energies  were  transferred  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  my 
weekly  programme  began  to  shape  itself 
into  definite  form." 

"My  Political  Economy  class  consists 
of  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  sort  of  work- 
ing-men down  in  *  *  steady,  thrifty, 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  their 
order.  They  bring  to  discussions  a  good 
practical  knowledge  and  common  sense, 
and  I  my  book-knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Between  my  ounce  of  theory  and  their 
pound  of  practice  we  have  'some  very 
interesting  talks.'  I  suppose  my  wider 
range  is  some  small  contribution  to  the 
subject — at  any  rate  we  are  always  open 
to  discuss  'any  point  at  any  distance  from 
that  point.*  (You  see  I  keep  an  eye  on 
the  supposed  utility  of  such  an  institution 
as  Toynbee.)  At  present  the  class  is 
going  through  Marshall's  'Economics  ot 
Industry.' 

"These  men  have  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  considerably  larger  body  of  working- 
men,  whom  I  am  interesting  in  Relief  and 
Education.  In  both  of  these  lines  they 
have  done  this  year  plenty  of  good  solid 
work  that  has  filled  me  with  admiration." 

"In  spite  of  the  really  marvelous  har- 


mony and  concord  which  reigns  at  the 
Hall,  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  imaginable 
to  look  on  men  there  as  all  of  a  color, 
either  in  politics  or  religion.  There  are 
the  widest  and  most  fundamental  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  almost  every  subject, 
as  any  stranger  listening  to  the  frequent 
discussions  would  soon  see.  But,  never- 
theless, I  can  say  with  truth  that  never, 
during  the  whole  year  and  a  half  I  lived 
there,  was  there,  so  far  as  I  knew,  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  jar  or  discord  to  break 
the  peace  of  the  family,  and  this,  though 
most  of  us  were  at  the  outset  complete 
strangers  to  one  another.  We  were,  I 
think,  more  united  than  many  a  so-called 
family,  but  it  was  a  union  of  sympathy, 
not  of  opinion.  For  my  own  part,  the 
time  I  spent  at  the  Hall  was  perhaps  the 
happiest  in  my  life." 

"It  is  not  the  appreciable  results  in 
education,  the  mere  knowledge,  which  is 
so  much  overrated,  but  the  invisible,  in- 
tangible results  on  both  sides  in  the  dis- 
sipation of  egotism  and  prejudice,  the 
creation  of  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  and 
thinking,  in  the  growth  of  sympathy, 
courteous  and  mutual  intelligence,  and 
the  destruction  of  social  and  conventional 
barriers  between  the  so-called  classes, 
that  the  true  worth  and  value  of  Tovnbee 
Hall  lies." 

"To  have  contributed  a  little  to  the 
cleansing  of  Faith  from  its  formalism  and 
intolerance,  and  of  Politics  from  its  one- 
sided and  polemical  egotism,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  the  spirit  of  service  in  the 
relations  of  ordinary  life,  will  be  no  small 
work  for  such  an  institution  as  ours,  and 
one  which  cannot  but  satisfy  the  hopes  and 
energies  of  all  its  residents  and  friends." 


A   DEFENSE   OF  THE   SPARROWS. 


[SoMB  of  our  readers  supposed  that  the 
statements  published  in  Lend  a  Hand, 
for  May,  1886,  on  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  domestic  fly,  were  exaggerated  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  writer.  The  following 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 


ject, from  an  English  clergyman,  carries 
the  production  of  a  single  fly  to  a  progeny 
of  2i,ocx),ooo  in  one  summer.  These 
numbers,  though  not  quite  up  to  those 
of  Mr.  Cobalt,  which  we  have  already 
printed,  ought  to  be  enough  to  quicken 
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any  good  housekeeper  in  this  month  of 
May  to  do  her  duty  in  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  her  invalid  guests  next  Sep- 
tember.] 

''5/>;  I  have  several  times  during  the 
severe  snow-storms  and  very  severe  frosts 
we  have  had  and  are  having — and  they 
have  it  seems  been  far  more  so  in  the 
south  than  even  down  here — wished  to 
write  to  you,  that  is,  to  our  birds'  friends 
through  you,  to  urge  the  feeding  of  them 
the  while.  But  I  have  refrained  from 
doing  so,  only  and  solely,  because  I  did  not 
like  intruding  again  on  your  columns  in 
their  behalf,  as  I  had  done  so  more  than 
once  in  other  years ;  and  also  because  I 
am  glad  to  believe  and  to  know  that  they 
now  are  not  forgotten  by  persons  of  all 
ranks  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

"I  very  seldom  go  out  of  my  own  parish, 
and  as  seldom  out  of  my  own  house  and 
garden  except  to  go  into  it,  so  that  I  can 
only  see  how  ill  the  poor  birds  fare  close 
at  home,  and  for  them  I  have  a  large  table 
spread  at  which  I  had,  besides  other  kinds, 
some  thirty  or  forty  starlings  this  morn- 
ing before  breakfast,  l)efore  my  own,  I 
mean,  for  theirs  was  put  out  ready  for 
them  the  evening  before  ;  but  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  the  very  hard  weather  has 
made  sad  havoc  among  them  elsewhere. 

**I  would  therefore  advise  all  other  per- 
sons, if  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  in- 
terests, to  do  all  they  can  to  preserve  our 
small  birds  through  this  severe  weather, 
for  the  very  same  snow  that  keeps  them 
from  finding  their  insect  food  protects  the 
latter  against  another  summer,  and  these 
are  not  times  in  which  the  farmers  can 
aflbrd  to  have  their  already  serious  losses 
added  to  by  any  such  means. 

''The  use  that  sparrows  alone  are,  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  quotation  from 
a  small  hand-book  on  the  subject  I  have 
recently  published,  called  *  The  Spar- 
row Shooter  * : 

*'  'Two  pairs  of  sparrows  were  watch- 
ed by  an  observant  naturalist  feeding  their 
young  in  their  nests  in  only  one-half  hour 


with  the  larvae  of  the  blue-bottle  fly  from 
a  dead  cat.  They  fetched  these,  in  all, 
104  times,  and  one  of  the  birds  also  caught 
14  flies  on  the  wing.  Now  the  common 
house  fly  is  computed  to  produce  in  one 
season,  so  prolific  is  its  progeny  after  prog- 
eny, no  less  than  20,000,900,  say,  in  round 
numbers,  21,000,000,  and  thus  were  pre- 
vented by  these  two  pair  of  birds  no  fewer 
than  280,000,000  by  the  capture  of  14 
flies,  and  2,800,000,000  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  104  larvae.  Again,  we  read, 
on  unimpeachable  authority,  that  there 
figured  in  the  parish  accounts  of  one 
parish,  in  Gloucestershire,  a  charge  for  17 
dozen  of  (so-called)  tomtits*  heads;  in 
another  parish,  Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
a  sparrow  club  destroyed,  in  one  year, 
4,577  small  birds,  and  in  yet  another 
3,500.  Take  the  smaller  of  these  two 
last  numbers,  and  multiply  by  it  the 
number  of  flies  just  calculated  as  prevent- 
ed by  the  two  pair  of  sparrows,  and  it 
gives  what  we  may  stxy  well  call  a 
*'grand  total "  of  7,280,000,000,000.  Lin- 
naeus calculated  that  the  progeny  of  three 
flies  would  devour  a  dead  horse  almost 
as  Quickly  as  a  lion.  The  aphis,  also,  fed 
on  by  several  of  our  smaller  birds,  pro- 
duces of  herself,  as  is  well  known,  female 
aphides,  generation  after  generation.  As 
many  as  eleven  of  these  female  generations 
have  been  produced  in  one  year,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  may  ^o  on  in  the  same 
way  year  after  year.  ''It  is  probable," 
says  Macgillivray,  the  most  accurate  and 
observant  naturalist  that  England  has  ever 
had,  ''that,  were  the  quantity  of  seeds  of 
the  cereal  plants  which  all  the  granivorous 
birds  in  the  country  devour  annually  act- 
ually known,  it  would  prove  much  higher 
than  could  be  imagined,  yet  by  far  the 
greater  part  could  be  of  no  use  to  man  were 
all  the  birds  destroyed,  it  being  irrecover- 
ably  dispersed  over  the  fields."  ' 

'"'I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"F.  O.  MORHIS. 


^^Nunburnholme  Rectory^ 
"  Yorkshire :' 


OvKR  the  doorway  of  the  new  prison  idle  to  coerce  the  bad  by  punishment 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  Clement  XI.  had  without  making  them  better  by  instruc- 
inscribed  the  following  sentence:  " 'Tis    tion." 
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In  the  far  distance,  snow-capped  mount- 
ains ;  nearer,  billowy,  purple-hued  hills ; 
yet  nearer,  a  faint  touch  of  green  upon 
the  hills,  and  at  their  feet  a  valley,  through 
which  winds  a  limpid  stream. 

The  rudely-built  houses  scattered  over 
the  emerald  vale  are  owned  by  warm- 
hearted men  and  women ;  people  who 
once  owned  the  land  on  which  they  lived, 
but  who  have  been  forced,  step  by  step, 
to  yield  to  a  Superior  Power ;  a  Power 
that  permits  them  to  remain  here  a  little 
while,  then  jostles  them  aside,  their  labor 
lost,  their  homes  taken  from  them,  to 
make  room  for  people  from  foreign  lands. 

It  is  a  peaceful  village  to-night.  The 
sun  sheds  his  rich  light  over  hill  and 
valley,  as  he  sinks  beyond  the  mountain's 
crest. 

The  bare,  square  building  across  the 
field  is  closed,  and  teachers  and  pupils 
have  gone  home  to  rest.  The  herd  has 
wound  around  the  hill  and  down  the  val- 
ley, and  the  bars  of  the  corral  have  been 
closed  for  the  night.  The  tired  gleaners 
have  left  the  field,  but  only  as  the  sun 
sank,  men  and  women  both  winding  their 
way  to  the  different  log  dwellings ;  the 
men  in  coarse  working-dress,  the  wromen 
in  worn  calicoes.  Soon  before  the  homes 
of  many  is  built  the  evening  fire. 

From  pine  boughs  and  burning  spruce 
the  flames  leap  high,  oflen  disclosing  the 
family  circle  around,  who  while  the 
hours  of  the  short  evening  away  with 
weird  tale  or  mei  ry  song. 

The  more  studious  are  within  the  houses, 
pouring  over  the  lessons  for  to-morrow, 
old  and  young  learning  to  read  and  write. 

In  among  the  trees  there,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  limpid  stream,  is  the  home 
of  Lapwar.     He  and  Medina,  his  wife. 


are  within  the  house  talking  with  serious 
air.  The  child  they  call  Bright  Eyes 
has  dropped  asleep,  the  tired  head  upon 
her  mother's  lap.  On  the  door-step  sits 
the  elder  daughter,  her  back  towards  the 
room,  but  her  dark  features  lighted  up 
by  the  fire  that  splutters  and  spurts  before 
the  door- way ;  it  brings  into  bold  relief 
her  straight  nose  and  strong  chin,  and 
glints  along  the  heavy  braids  of  her  dark 
hair  that  fall  on  either  side  of  her  narrow, 
sloping  shoulders. 

Her  unconscious  grace  has  won  for  her 
the  name  of  Bending  Willow,  and  many 
are  the  young  men  who  long  for  her  favor ; 
among  them  is  Creekie. 

He  has  been  jeered  and  laughed  at  for 
his  bashful  awkwardness.  He  may  be  in 
the  midst  of  a  village  crowd,  but  utterly 
unconscious  that  any  one  is  there,  save 
Bending  Willow.  He  wins  at  the  races, 
he  wins  at  the  games,  but  only  for  the 
smile  of  Bending  Willow. 

To-night,  he  has  come  to  tell  her  of 
his  love.  He  is  half  concealed  by  the 
trees  at  the  stream's  edge,  as  he  watches 
the  firelight  flicker  across  her  face.  There 
is  a  dreamy  repose  about  her  face  as  the 
uneven  flames  compel  her  gaze;  she  in 
the  light  and  warmth,  Creekie  shivering 
beside  the  stream. 

They  say  he  is  brave  in  all  save  love. 
He  plunges  boldly  forward,  the  branches 
crackle  under  his  feet,  he  has  an  air  of 
shy  determination  as  he  goes  toward  the 
girl,  but  suddenly  she  raises  her  head  and 
listens.  She  has  heard  his  foot-step? 
No.  Creekie  cowers  back  to  the  stream 
as  he  sees  the  glad  expectancy  of  her  face, 
the  love-light  in  her  eyes,  the  smile  about 
her  lips,  the  joyous  quivering  of  her 
form  as,  leaping  from  the  steps,  she  shyly 
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greets  White  Swan,  the  tall,  careless  son 
of  Chief  Sawyer. 

Creekie  watches  them  only  a  moment, 
then  he  slinks  back  to  the  shadow  of  the 
trees ;  no  one  sees  him,  no  one  knows  he 
has  been  there  ;  he  has  read  his  fate,  but 
in  the  smile  of  Bending  Willow.  The 
tall  trees,  by  the  water's  edge,  bend  back 
to  let  him  pass.  Alone  midst  the  trees 
in  the  darkness,  alone  with  his  heart's 
sorrow,  alone  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  he  wrestles  and  prays. 

A  few  years  since  he  might  have  sought 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  some  evil  spirit, 
but,  to-night,  he  seeks  the  Great  Father  of 
us  all.  Poor  Creekie  has  always  been 
favored  until  now ;  the  same  blind  rebell- 
ion that  comes  to  each  of  us,  at  times, 
comes  to  the  bewildered  Indian  ;  the  same 
heavy  curtain  that  shuts  out  all  light 
from  us,  at  times,  falls  for  him ;  were 
there  no  thunder-clouds,  no  lightning 
would  illumine  the  distance. 

'*  Faith  in  the  darkness  for  all  things," 
thinks  Creekie,  "save  such  a  sorrow  as 
mine."  But  here  must  be  endurance 
for  those  whose  love  is  selfish  ;  happiness 
for  those  whose  sorrow  is  drowned  in  the 
sight  of  the  beloved  one's  joy.  Creek ie's 
first  thought  was  for  himself,  but,  before 
the  night  wore  away,  his  heart  had  right- 
ed and  his  thought  was  for  the  happiness  of 
Bending  Willow,  or  Suzette,  as  he  loved 
to  call  her.  He  could  always  be  near  her, 
her  happiness  would  content  him.  But 
there  rose  a  bitter  feeling  in  his  heart 
towards  White  Swan.  The  son  of  Saw- 
yer was  learned,  he  had  been  away  three 
years  at  school,  he  knew  more  than  most 
men  in  the  village. 

Suzette  had  known  White  Swan  but 
a  short  time,  while  Creekie  she  had  known 
always;  as  children  they  had  gone  over 
together  to  the  mission  to  learn  and  play, 
— it  was  the  missionary's  wife  who  had 
given  her  the  name  of  Suzette,  but  that 
was  long  since. 

The  missionary  had  taught  them  the 
sweet  hymns  that  rose  at  morning  and  at 


evening  from  the  valley  ;  but  a  great  sor- 
row had  come  upon  them — Creekie  shud- 
dered when  he  thought  of  it ;  the  Indian 
had  not  forgotten  it,  neither  had  the  white 
man. 

Some  years  ago  a  terrible  disease  broke 
out  among  the  Indians;  there  was  a 
death  each  day,  sometimes  two,  some- 
times three — nothing  seemed  to  stop  the 
scourge  ;  mothers  watched  their  suffering 
children  die,  children  their  fathers,  hus- 
bands their  wives.  Again  and  again  did 
they  seek  their  "medicine-man;"  he  al- 
ways gave  them  the  same  answer :  "  The 
squaw  is  dying,  the  papoose  wails  like 
the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  warrior  is  dead. 
The  Red  Man  must  live.  The  Pale-faces 
walk  among  us.  The  Pale-faces  must 
go.  The  Pale-faces  must  die  that  the 
Red  Man  may  live."  Always  the  same 
answer.  Sorrowfully,  slowly  the  Indians 
went  back  to  their  sick  and  dying,  solemn- 
ly they  buried  their  dead. 

Then  one  of  the  chiefs  went  to  the 
missionary  and  begged  him  to  leave 
them,  saying:  "In  a  little  while  you 
may  return."  But  the  missionary  smiled, 
and  would  not  go.  Then  the  Indian 
told  him  of  the  strong  influence  the  medi- 
cine-man exerted  over  the  tribe,  and  that 
some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
tribe  firmly  believed  that  he  had  brought 
this  plague  upon  them.  The  chief  could 
not  restrain  them  much  longer ;  they  would 
not  sit  quietly  by  and  see  their  people 
die.  "My  hands  and  those  of  my  peo- 
ple are  free  from  the  white  man's  blood. 
We  have  protected  the  white  man  against 
other  Indians.  We  have  always  been 
the  white  man's  friend,  but  you  must  de- 
part from  us  now.  One  hand  is  stretched 
out  in  friendship — in  the  other  there  is 
the  tomahawk." 

The  missionary  smiled  at  fear.  His 
friends  begged  him  to  leave ;  some  of  the 
Indians  even  went  to  his  distant  friends 
and  asked  them  to  persuade  him  to  go, 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  them. 

One  night,  as  he  passed  through  the 
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villagfe,  an  arrow  whizzed  towards  him. 
No  one  knew  who  sent  the  death-dart. 
There  was  a  crazed  young  man  in  the 
village  who  had  lost  both  wife  and  child 
that  day — perhaps  it  was  he. 

The  Indians  sought  revenge,  so  also 
did  the  white  man,  and  before  the  sum- 
mer- was  over  war  and  desolation  swept 
through  the  valley. 

Years  had  past  since  then  ;  the  Indians 
had  lost  more  than  the  whites.  Whom 
shall  we  blame,  the  superstitious  Indian, 
or  the  reckless  missionary?  The  Indi- 
ans had  warned  him  to  depart,  only 
for  a  little  time,  while  the  tribe  were 
crazed  with  grief  and  swayed  by  the 
words  of  their  medicine-man. 

Witches  were  burned  in  Massachusetts 
when  we  had  reached  a  much  higher 
state  of  civilization  than  the  Indians  in 
this  village.  We  yet  hold  an  entire  tribe 
responsible  for  the  action  of  one  or  two 
men;  "a  poor  law  that  will  not  work 
both  ways,"  yet  there  are  brawls  and 
murders,  almost  nightly,  in  western  and 
southern  villages,  where  the  murderers 
are  not  even  brought  to  justice,  much  less 
the  whole  village  punished  for  the  crime 
of  an  individual  member.  I  do  not  ex- 
cuse the  Indian.  I  condemn  the  white 
man's  law  that  protects  the  criminal, 
while  refusing  the  law  to  the  Indian. 

The  morning  sun  rose  brightly  over 
the  valley,  and  with  it  rose  a  sweet  hymn 
from  the  Indian  village.  As  the  sound 
died  away.  Lap  war  was  followed  into  the 
house  by  his  wife  and  daughters. 

Seating  themselves  before  the  morning 
meal,  Lapwar  bent  his  head  to  ask  a  bless- 
ing, then  served  his  wife  and  daughters. 
It  was  a  merry  meal,  with  much  laughter 
and  joking,  but,  as  Medina  followed  her 
husband  to  the  door,  he  bade  her  good- 
by,  with  sad  eyes,  saying:  '*My  heart 
is  like  the  clods  I  go  to  break,  heavy ;" 
and  Medina  can  give  him  no  cheery 
reply ;  their  conversation  of  last  night 
still  weighing  heavily  upon  her. 
The  white  people  beyond  their  village 


have  taunted  them  of  late,  the  settlers 
have  encroached  upon  their  grounds,  some 
of  their  cattle  have  been  stolen  and  brand- 
ed by  these  settlers.  Chief  Sawyer  has 
been  twice  to  see  about  it ;  he  has  been 
told  no  one  can  prove  who  stole  the 
cattle.  '*But,"  he  urged,  "I  can  point 
out  one,  one  that  belongs  to  Lapwar. 
Bending  Willow  made  a  pet  of  it.  It  is 
tame  as  a  doe." 

**  But  there  is  no  use  in  your  appearing 
against  a  white  man  in  court ;  it  can't  be 
done,  the  jury  will  acquit  him." 

It  was  only  true.  What  western  jury 
would  agree  in  finding  a  white  man  guilty 
who  had  stolen  from  an  Indian?  A  Pole, 
an  Irishman,  a  Swede,  a  German,  a  negro 
has  the  protection  of  the  la^,  but  an 
American  Indian  is  helpless,  he  has  no 
redress  save  that  of  war. 

But  this  morning,  as  the  men  were 
working  in  the  fields,  word  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  that  the  Great  Chief,  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  had  come  to 
visit  them.  At  last  there  was  hope.  He 
would  see  their  wheat-fields,  their  com, 
their  vegetables,  their  school-house,  their 
cattle ;  he  would  see  that  they  were  try- 
ing *'to  walk  in  the  white  man's  road"; 
he  would  help  them  to  make  their  village 
still  better  ;  he  would  punish  the  men  who 
took  their  homes,  who  ran  off  their  stock  ; 
at  last,  justice  had  come  to  their  village. 

The  Governor  was  a  man  recently  elect- 
ed ;  his  object  in  coming  here  was  to  gain 
popularity  with  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
He  and  his  companions  came  to  Sawyer's 
house.  The  chief  was  working  in  the 
field ;  one  of  his  children  ran  to  tell  him. 
He  came  up  smiling,  his  child  upon  his 
shoulder ;  then,  gently  putting  the  child 
upon  the  ground,  he  held  out  his  hand 
and  welcomed  the  Governor  ;  he  was  filled 
with  joy  at  sight  of  him,  he  was  honored 
by  the  visit.  The  Governor  and  his  aide 
entered  the  house  of  Sawyer,  ate  of  his 
bread,  but,  when  they  went  forth,  a  line  of 
soldiers  stood  in  front  of  the  house.  Saw- 
yer's eyes  flashed  and  he  darted  a  hasty 
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glance  at  the  Governor,  then  drew  him- 
self to  his  full   height,  folded   his   arms 
and  waited  for  Governor  Lanig^n  to  speak. 
"My  friend,"  said  the  Governor,  smil- 
ing blandly,  "perhaps  you  remember  an 
affair  that  took  place  near  here  not  many 
years  ago,  the  massacre  of  the  missionary. 
That  massacre  brought  on  a  great  war 
in   which   many   people  were  killed.     I 
represent  your  Father  at  Washington,  and 
come  here  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
those   concerned  in  this  horrible  deed." 
He   paused,  looked  at  the   armed  men. 
then  at  the  solitary  Indian,  and  smiled. 
"I  have  heard  what  you  have  to  say," 
replied  Sawyer.     "I  knew  the  mission- 
ary and  loved  him  as  a  brother,  but  my 
whole   tribe  are  not  responsible  for  his 
death.     We  warned  him  many  times  to 
leave,  but   he   would   not.     I   could   no 
longer  restrain  my  young  men  who  were 
wild  with  grief.     They  did  not  wish  to 
kill  him.     They  begged  him  many  times 
to  leave.     They  thought  he  had  brought 
the  terrible  disease  upon  us.     They  killed 
him  to  save  the  lives  of  those  yet  left,  but 
the  whites  fell  upon  us  and  killed  many 
more  than  the  disease  had  taken.     Dur- 
ing  the  summer,  two  of  our  men  have 
been  wickedly  slain  by  the  whites,  but 
we  have  not  avenged  their  death.     Our 
cattle   have   been  stolen ;  the  penalty  is 
death,  if  one  Indian  steals  from  another. 
We  have  let  the  white  man  go  free.     In 
the  war,  when  the  pale-faces  rained  down 
upon  us,  many  more  of  our   men   than 
theirs  were  killed.     You  have  many  times 
avenged  the  death  of  the  missionary." 

"  Do  not  get  my  temper  aroused,  man  ! 
Would  you  be  shot  down  like  dogs?  If 
not,  surrender  the  men  who  were  engaged 
in  the  massacre." 

"That  I  cannot  do.  One  young  man 
might  have  killed  him,  two  young  men, 
I  do  not  know — it  was  night.  The  men 
did  not  wish  to  kill  the  missionary  ;  they 
begged  him  to  go  home." 

"Surrender  the  murderers.  Do  you 
sec  these  men?     They  are  here  to  obey 


my  orders.  If  I  tell  them  to  fire  into 
your  village,  they  will  kill  you  all ;  these 
are  but  a  few — there  is  another  detach- 
ment a  mile  from  here.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  any  Indians  that  the  bad 
white  men  around  here  may  kill ;  we  are 
not  here  to  talk  about  bad  white  men — ^we 
have  come  to  deal  with  you.  It  will  be 
death  to  you  all,  if  you  refuse  to  surren- 
der these  men." 

"There  are  good  white  men,  but  they 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  bad,"  said  Saw- 
yer, slowly,  hopelessly ;  "  the  bad  must 
be  the  strongest,  for  they  rule."  Then 
fiercely,  "You  would  enslave  those  who 
are  not  of  your  own  color,  although  creat- 
ed by  the  same  Great  Spirit.  You  would 
make  slaves  of  us ;  you  cannot,  so  you 
kill  us.  You  are  not  like  the  Indians, 
who  are  only  enemies  in  war.  You 
take  us  by  the  hand  and  say  '  ipy  friend,' 
'  my  brother ;'  only  now  you  took  of  our 
food,  yet  you  would  destroy  us.  You 
want  to  put  your  foot  upon  our  neck  and 
grind  our  faces  in  the  dust.  We  have 
spared  the  long  knife.  We  have  suffered 
much  in  support  of  the  whites.  We  love 
our  countr}^  We  have  endured  much. 
Misery  encompasses  our  families.  I  am 
the  chief,  but  not  the  only  one  in  my  na- 
tion ;  there  are  other  chiefs  who  raise  their 
crests  by  my  side.  I  will  call  a  council 
and  tell  them  you  wish  to  murder  our 
men " 

"  Not  murder  your  men,"  interposed 
the  Governor,  hastily  ;  "we  will  take  three 
of  your  men  back  with  us  and  give  them 
a  fair  trial  in  the  courts ;  if  guilty,  they 
shall  be  hung  ;  if  nothing  is  proved  against 
them,  you  will  see  them  back  soon.  This 
must  be  done  to  satisfy  the  citizens,  other- 
wise they  and  the  soldiers  will  come 
down  here  and  wipe  your  village  out  of 
existence." 

"  The  good  Father  at  Washington  sent 
you?"  queried  Sawyer. 

But  the  irony  fell  short  of  the  fat  Gov- 
ernor and  he  replied,  pompously,  "  I  rep- 
resent to  you  the  Father  at  Washington." 
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Let  that  lie  be  remembered  against  him 
hereafter. 

There  was  great  commotion  in  the 
village  as  the  short,  pompous  Governor 
wheeled  with  his  men  and  left  what,  an 
hour  before,  had  been  a  quiet,  hopeful, 
expectant  community ;  now,  he  had  said 
if  the  men  were  not  surrendered  the  vil- 
lage would  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 
The  Indians  were  not  afraid  to  fight,  but 
it  meant  that  men,  women  and  helpless 
children  would  be  slain  or  taken  prisoners  ; 
they  would  have  to  leave  the  homes  they 
had  worked  hard  to  make  like  the  white 
man's ;  they  must  leave  the  country  that 
they  loved ;  all  the  work  of  past  years 
would  be  for  naught ;  they  must  wander  in 
a  strange  land.  As  a  people,  they  were 
not  indebted  to  the  United  States  for  either 
food  or  raiment ;  thus  far  they  had  refused 
to  sign  treaties,  thus  far  they  had  taken 
care  of  themselves;  they  had  been  the 
friend  of  the  white  man — now  they  were 
to  experience  the  white  man's  gratitude. 

There  were  sad  hearts  in  the  homes 
that  day,  as  the  men  left  for  the  council ; 
the  plows  left  vacant  in  the  field,  the 
cattle  lowing  in  the  corral  long  before  the 
accustomed  time,  the  women  trying  to 
busy  themselves  about  household  cares, 
striving  to  work  away  the  heavy  sorrow 
gnawing  at  their  hearts,  the  children  sit- 
ting idle  by  the  door-steps,  the  school- 
house  benches  put  aside  while  stalwart 
men  and  some  wise  women  spoke  in 
council. 

That  tall  man,  with  the  furrowed  lines 
upon  the  face,  and  shoulders  slightly  bent 
about  the  narrow  chest,  is  Lapwar ;  near 
him  sits  Medina  ;  she  has  been  called  the 
war  woman  of  her  tribe,  and  the  men 
are  always  glad  to  listen  to  her  wise  say- 
ings. Another  Indian,  whom  we  have 
seen  before,  is  White  Swan,  the  tall  son  of 
Sawyer ;  yet  another,  Creekie.  Among 
them  all,  there  is  no  handsomer  face ;  he 
has  the  straight,  aquiline  nose,  the  jet- 
black  eyes,  the  thin  lips,  the  slender  form 
of  a  pure  Indian ;    about  his  mouth  is  an 


expression  that  once  seen  is  never  to  be 
forgotten,  a  sweetness  induced  by  suflTer- 
ing  overcome,  a  firmness  denoting  strong 
purpose,  a  force  implying  sudden  action. 

When  Sawyer  first  told  them  of  his 
interview  with  the  Governor  they  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  war ;  their  hope  was 
to  die  fighting,  rather  than  be  driven  from 
their  village  ;  but  when  Sawyer  pictured 
the  desolation  of  their  homes,  their  farms 
laid  to  waste,  their  children  slain  or  per- 
haps taken  prisoners  and  subjected  to  a 
worse  fate,  their  wild  revenge  subsided, 
hope  of  victory  vanished,  dread  despair 
took  its  place.  The  simple  people  loved 
their  country,  loved  their  homes;  they 
listened  hopelessly,  quietly,  to  the  cruel 
proposition  made  by  the  Governor. 

In  the  desperate  silence  that  followed. 
Sawyer  spoke  with  the  dignity  of  a  war- 
rior, with  the  love  of  a  father  for  helpless 
children,  saying:  ''If  you  will  go  out 
to  war,  you  shall  not  go  without  me.  I 
have  thought  of  [>eace  measures  it  is  true, 
but  only  to  save  my  tribe  from  destruction. 
A  few  of  us  may  be  willing  to  die  for 
our  nation — let  these  go  with  the  Governor 
that  the  rest  may  live,  may  keep  their 
homes,  and  live  in  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers. But  if  you  think  me  wrong,  if 
you  insist  on  fighting — go  !  and  I  will  go 
with  you.  I  will  lead  you  on.  I  will 
place  myself  in  the  front.  I  will  fall  with 
the  first  of  you.  The  struggle  will  be 
g^eat.  We  must  be  valiant  and  resolute. 
You  can  do  as  you  choose,  but,  for  me,  I 
shall  not  survive  my  nation.  I  will  not 
live  to  survive  the  destruction  of  so  brave 
a  people,  who  deserve,  as  you  do,  a  better 
fate." 

Then  up  sprang  Creekie.  "It  is  bet- 
ter a  few  of  us  should  die  to  save  the 
nation,  to  save  our  village  from  destruc- 
tion and  the  pitiless  hand  of  the  white 
man.  Who  of  you  will  go  to  save  the 
people  ?  Who  of  you  will  die  like  dogs  ? 
Have  no  hearing,  no  justice ;  for  we  have 
proven  the  faith  of  the  white  man.  Who, 
for  his  people,  is  willing  to  be  shut  out 
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forever  from  the  happy  hunting-ground  ? 
Who  of  you  will  give  a  life  for  the  nation  ?" 

There  was  no  prolonged  silence  as  a 
few  men  slowly  arose,  but  instantly  seven 
men  sprang  to  their  feet;  then  others 
arose,  old  men  with  wives  and  children, 
young  men  with  the  possibility  of  joyous 
years,  each  ready  to  cast  aside,  forever, 
the  beckoning  future,  willing  to  renounce 
all  happiness  in  the  future  world,  know- 
ing that  the  Indian  who  is  ignominiously 
strangled  is  forever  debarred  from  the 
happy  hunting-grounds. 

A  look  of  pain,  and  then  a  look  of 
triumph,  crossed  Medina's  face  as  she 
saw  Lapwar  rise,  but  suddenly  death 
seemed  to  have  touched  her  heart,  and, 
with  the  rest,  she  tottered  from  the  school- 
room, for  Sawyer  had  asked  that  the  first 
seven  men  who  arose  might  be  left  alone 
with  him. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  the 
people,  a  silence  akin  to  death  reigned 
within ;  the  horror  of  the  situation  crept 
through  their  very  nerves. 

The  stronger  power  had  said  death  for 
a  few  of  them,  or  death  for  all.  We  are 
that  stronger  power.  The  Indians  who 
fight,  we  seek  to  pacify  with  food  and 
raiment,  slight  though  it  be,  but  Indians 
such  as  these  we  are  among,  we  seek  to 
crush  ;  as  Sawyer  has  said :  *'  We  seek 
to  grind  their  faces  in*  the  dust."  The 
foot  of  Liberty  is  pressed  upon  their  neck. 
"  You  are  our  wards,"  we  cry ;  "  you  shall 
not  have  our  laws ! " 

The  old  fashion  among  these  Indians 
had  been  to  decide  questions  of  moment 
while  smoking  the  long-handled  pipe ; 
people  about  to  perform  some  daring  deed 
were  selected  by  fate ;  the  one  in  whose 
hand  the  pipe  went  out  was  selected  to 
accomplish  the  deed,  but  this  custom  had 
passed  away  soon  afler  their  adoption  of 
the  white  man's  dress  and  mode  of  living. 

To-day,  Creekie  took  upon  himself  the 
privilege  of  passing  the  fatal  slips.  It 
was  decided  that  three  of  the  men  must 
go  with  the  Governor,  four  would  remain 


in  the  village.  While  they  were  talking, 
Creekie  had  prepared  and  placed  in  his 
hat  seven  slips  of  common  paper — three 
bore  the  death  mark,  four  were  blank. 

What  thoughts  must  have  besieged  his 
brain  in  those  terrible  moments.  Among 
the  seven  were  the  lover  and  the  father 
of  Suzette.  Perchance  White  Swan 
would  get  a  slip  with  death  upon  it,  and 
Creekie  remaining  behind  might  yet  win 
the  love  of  Bending  Willow  ;  did  Lapwar 
take  a  fateful  slip,  who  would  care  more 
tenderly  for  his  desolate  family  than 
Creekie?  Even  great  heroes  hear  the 
tempter's  voice. 

Creekie  was  coming  slowly  forward ; 
he  had  so  arranged  the  slips  that  he  knew 
where  each  fatal  one  lay.  First,  he  pass- 
ed the  hat  to  White  Swan,  watching  him 
breathlessly  as  he  saw  his  hand  deliberate- 
ly seek  the  fatal  slip. 

Suddenly,  Creekie  dropped  the  hat,  the 
slips  were  scattered  about  tlie  floor,  hasti- 
ly he  gathered  them  up,  one  he  tucked  in 
his  pocket,  one  he  left  face  downward  at 
the  feet  of  White  Swan,  saying  as  he 
passed  :    *'  It  is  fair.     Accept  your  fate." 

White  Swan  stooped,  his  eyes  fell  upon 
a  blank  slip. 

With  trembling  heart,  Creekie  passed 
on  to  Lapwar ;  he  had  so  mixed  the  slips 
in  picking  them  up  that  he  knew  not  one 
from  the  other;  he  knew  only  that  but 
two  death  slips  remained.  Lapwar  look- 
ed at  his  slip  with  face  unchanged,  and 
Creekie,  not  knowing  whether  Suzette's 
father  had  received  a  fatal  slip  or  not, 
went  on  with  slow  step  and  sad  heart. 
The  silence  of  the  grave  was  not  more 
deep  than  that  which  reigned  among  these 
men. 

Sawyer  gave  the  signal  and  the  freed 
men,  who  a  moment  before  had  stood 
upon  the  ragged  edge  of  their  own  graves, 
left  the  room,  almost  reluctantly.  Then 
the  old  chief,  with  bowed  head  and  burst- 
ing heart,  prayed  for  the  doomed  men. 
He  asked  God  to  g^ard  their  homes  and 
children ;  he  besought  the  Great  Spirit  to 
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give  them  justice,  and  he  prayed  :  ' '  For- 
f^ive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors." 

A  deep  '*  amen  "  came  from  the  hearts 
of  Lapwar  and  John  Lone,  but  Creekie's 
lips  refused  to  form  the  word ;  his  heart 
could  not  yet  hold  that  amen. 

An  hour  had  passed  and  Creekie  found 
himself,  he  knew  not  why,  walking 
toward  the  house  of  Lapwar.  Suddenly 
Suzette  sprang  before  him,  her  eyes  red 
with  weeping,  her  long  hair  falling  loose 
about  her  shoulders,  her  very  lips  white. 

''  Tell  me— tell  me,"  she  said,   "  how 

many "     Her  sobs  checked  her  voice. 

At  sight  of  her  tears  Creekie  could  scarce 
command  his  voice,  which,  trembling, 
answered,  "Three." 

*'And — and "  His  lips  made  mo- 
tion, but  they  could  not  form  the  words. 

Creekie  knew  what  she  would  say ; 
tenderly  he  took  her  hands  between  his 
own,  saying,  with  gentle  voice,  ''White 
Swan  is  safe,  Suzette." 

Joy  rose  to  her  eyes.  She  did  not 
dream  that  Creekie's  love  for  her  had 
been  the  price  of  White  Swan's  life. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  the  names,  the 
names ! " 

Creekie  had  never  wavered  in  the  coun- 
cil, had  never  faltered  in  his  strong  pur- 
pose, but  now  his  lips  trembled  and  he 
said:  "John  Lone  is  one  to  go."  He 
was  softly  smoothing  back  her  long  hair, 
he  might  touch  that  dark  hair  now,  he 
might  breath  close  to  those  wide  eyes 
he  loved.  He  was  looking  upon  Bend- 
ing Willow  for  the  last  time. 

"  Poor,  poor  John  Lone,"  she  moaned, 
"  his  child  is  ill,  it  will  kill  her." 

"  Better  so,  better  so,"  he  said,  slowly, 
thinking  that  heaven  was  near  at  hand 
for  the  child. 

"But  another?"  she  asked,  fearfully. 

Ah,  Suzette  !  my  poor  wounded  child, 
my  poor  little  Suzette."  He  held  her 
head  back,  looked  long  into  her  dark 
eyes,  then  said,  gently,  "Courage,  you 
have  the  heart  of   a  brave   woman.     If 


your  whole  nation  demanded  your  life, 
could  you  not  give  it,  Suzette  ?     Be  brave 

— be  brave "    But  his  own  eyes  filled 

with  tears  and  his  voice  shook. 

"You  need  not  tell  me,"  she  said, 
looking  with  dazed  sight  before  her ;  her 
hands  loosened  from  his  and  she  turned 
slowly  away  :  "  You  need  not  tell  me — it 
is  my  father." 

"Suzette,  Suzette,"  he  cried;  he  did 
not  know  that  his  arms  were  held  out  to 
her,  he  did  not  know  of  the  anguish  in 
his  own  face,  and  Suzette  only  remember- 
ed the  Creekie  of  her  childhood — the 
kind,  sympathizing,  warm  friend  to  whom 
she  had  often  gone  with  her  girlish  sor- 
rows ;  he  folded  her  in  his  arms  and  she 
sobbed  her  grief  upon  his  breast. 

"You  must  be  brave,  Suzette,"  he 
said;  "try  to  think  of  others,  little  one. 
Remember,  he  goes  to  save  his  people ; 
he  goes  to  save  those  he  loves."  His 
voice  was  growing  strong  now,  and  the 
girl  was  trying  to  be  brave  and  stifle 
her  sobs.  "  It  is  because  he  loves  you 
better  than  his  life,  my  dear  one."  He 
softly  kissed  her  dark  hair  and  put  her 
gently  from  him,  saying:  "Courage, 
others  are  lefl;  think  of  Medina.  Go, 
comfort  her.  The  Good  Father  keep  you 
in  his  care.  The  Good  Father  fill  your 
home  with  love  and  peace."  His  hand 
was  raised  in  blessing,  his  face  was 
drawn,  his  lips  tightly  closed. 

She  could  not  speak,  but  turned  and 
slowly  obeyed  his  bidding,  so  slowly  that 
years  seemed  to  have  passed  over  Creekie's 
face  before  she  was  out  of  sight.  Years  } 
Aye^  centuries,  for  in  one  moment  the 
heart  may  be  clefl  in  twain.  Resolve  is 
the  first  step,  but  the  hard  tearing  out  of 
the  heart-strings  may  be  the  second. 

Bending  Willow  went  back  to  her 
desolate  home ;  she  had  not  asked  the 
third  name ;  her  father's  name  had  been 
the  name  of  thirty ;  and  Creekie  turned, 
but  it  was  not  of  his  nation  that  he 
thought  now,  this  man  who  had  deliber- 
ately  chosen   death.      He  was  thinking 
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of  Suzette  as  a  child,  Suzette  as  a  woman, 
and  the  long  years  to  come  when  Suzette 
might  be  a  happy  mother.  Would  it 
grieve  her  to  think  he  was  one  of  the 
three  who  went  to  meet — what?  He 
had  to  meet  his  death.  Henceforth  he 
must  be  the  warrior — he  straightened  him- 
self, he  threw  his  head  back,  but  the  sun- 
light blinded  him,  the  notes  of  the  birds 
jarred  upon  his  ears.  He  clasped  his 
hands  and  prayed,  prayed  only  that  he 
might  yet  live ;  live  to  see  the  joy  of 
Suzette.  The  birds  sang  joyously,  the 
sun  rose  higher  in  the  heavens.  Black 
Hawk  stood  before  him  ;  he  came  with  a 
message  from  Sawyer.  The  Governor 
and  the  men  were  waiting  for  Creek ie. 
Patrick  Lanigan  wished  to  start  at  once. 

Creekie  went  silently  to  the  house  of 
Sawyer.  His  erect  form  renewed  the 
courage  of  the  other  men,  his  sweet  smile 
recalled  to  them  their  pride ;  their  one 
thought  was  to  die  as  became  warriors. 

An  hour  since,  John  Lone  had  entered 
his  poor  little  shabby  home  and  been  met 
at  the  door  by  his  young  wife ;  she  had 
been  at  home  all  day  with  a  sick  child 
and  neither  heard  nor  knew  what  was  go- 
ing on — no  one  had  the  heart  to  tell  her. 
'*  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  John,"  she 
said ;  *'  the  child  has  been  calling  for  you. 
You  were  gone  long,*'  she  ventured, 
gently. 

He  did  not  answer  the  implied  rebuke ; 
he  went  into  the  room  where  the  sick 
child  lay. 

The  poor,  wasted  form  would  have  call- 
ed tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  less  tender  heart 
than  that  of  the  Christian,  John  Lone.  He 
bent  gently  and  kissed  her,  and  a  smile 
came  over  the  child's  wan  face  as  she 
slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  rested  them 
on  her  father;  she  was  too  ill  to  speak. 
Her  hand  stole  into  his  and  she  closed  her 
eyes,  satisfied. 

"  Don't  you  think  she  is  better  ?  "  asked 
the  wife,  anxiously. 

But  John  did  not  answer,  his  hungry 
eyes  sought  the  face  of  his  child. 


''You  do  think  she  is  better,"  said 
Liddie,  crowding  nearer  and  placing  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

*'  The  Good  Lord  will  take  care  of  his 
own,"  he  said,  slowly  withdrawing  his 
hand  from  that  of  the  child,  who  had 
fallen  into  a  feverish  sleep.  "  Come,  Lid- 
die,"  he  said,  gently  leading  his  wife 
awayi  "  Come,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you."  But  when  he  had  taken  her 
into  the  next  room  his  heart  failed  him, 
he  could  not  tell  her  all  that  had  happened 
in  the  short  time  since  he  had  left  his 
home  this  day ;  there  are  limits  to  all 
endurance  and  bravery. 

"I  am  going  to  leave  you  for  a  little 
time,  Liddie,"  he  said.  "The  Governor 
of  the  Territory  came  to  our  village 
this  morning.  He  wants  to  take  a  few 
of  us  away  with  him — ^away  to  a  large 
city.  We  are  going  down  in  the  boat. 
Creekie  and  Lapwar  are  going." 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  and  the  child, 
not  when  the  child  is  ill?"  she  pleaded, 
in  wide-eyed  alarm. 

"  It  is  hard  to  leave  you  and  the  child 
now."  His  voice  almost  broke,  but  he 
controlled  himself  with  an  effort. 

'*  She  calls  for  you  when  you  are  gone  ! 
What  shall  I  do?  You  will  not  go? 
You  cannot  go  and  leave  me  and  the 
child " 

"  Listen.  If  a  great  war  were  to  come 
upK>n  our  people,  if  by  going  with  the 
Governor  I  might  help  to  avert  it,  would 
you  not  say  go  ?  " 

"No,  no.     There  are  others,  let  them 

go- 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  Liddie.     I  have 

no   choice.     We   drew    lots  to  see  who 

should  go." 

"  But  you  will  return  soon?  " 

He  turned  his  face  away. 

She  put  a  hand  on  either  of  his  shoul- 
ders and,  looking  up  in  his  face,  repeated 
her  question. 

"It  may  be  many  days  before  I  re- 
turn. It  may  be  we  part  only  for  a  little 
while,    it  may    be — ^longer.     I  have  not 
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been  as  good  a  husband  as  I  might,"  he 
said,  placing  his  arms  about  her.  * '  There 
are  many  things  I  might  have  done.  You 
know  my  love  for  you  and  our  child. 
You  will  tell  the  child  I  loved  her."  He 
paused.   '*  You  will  teach  her  to  pray — tell 

her  to  pray  for  me.    If  I  should  never " 

But  he  thrust  his  wife  aside  and  hurried 
from  the  house.  Without  one  farewell 
to  his  child,  without  one  backward  glance 
at  his  wife,  he  hastened  to  the  house  of 
Sawyer ;  there,  he  begged  some  of  the 
women  to  break  the  sad  news  to  his  wife. 
"For,"  he  said,  mournfully,  "  the  heart 
of  a  coward  is  here,"  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  breast.  '*  The  heart  of  a  war- 
rior is  crushed.  I  cannot  tell  her."  His 
grief  was  pitiful.  But  he  cautioned, 
"You  will  let  her  hope.  Let  her  hope 
I  will  return,  for  a  little  time.  It  will 
smooth  the  edge  of  her  despair.  Let  her 
hope  for  a  little,  till  the  child  is  better. 
Then  tell  her  all.  She  will  live  for  the 
child." 

Medina  had  been  truly  called  the  war 
woman  of  her  tribe.  Although  at  first 
overcome  by  the  thought  that  Lapwar 
was  to  go,  she  soon  roused  herself  and 
with  a  warrior's  pride  burst  forth  : 

"  Show  the  white  men  of  what  stuff 
the  Indian  is  made.  They  may  kill  your 
body,  but  they  cannot  crush  your  spirit. 
They  will  see  how  warriors  can  die. 
Your  names  will  be  handed  down  to  your 
children.  You  are  the  heroes  of  your 
nation.  Oh !  that  I  were  a  man,  to  go 
with  you."  And  she  cried  to  the  men, 
as  with  noble  mien  and  heads  unbent 
they  passed  out  of  the  village :  "  They 
are  cowards  who  would  make  you  die ; 
show  them  what  bravery  is.  Die  like 
Indians,  like  warriors." 

Aye,  but  the  desolate  village  when  tht 
sun  witlidrew  his  rays  that  night;  the 
desolation,  the  heart-break,  the  bitter 
wailing,  the  despair ! 


The  Governor  pushed  on  through  the 
night  in  his  boats  till  daiiiness  fell  like 
a  hideous  pall.  The  Indians  were  put 
on  shore  while  the  white  men  slept  in 
the  boats.  One  g^ard  was  placed  over 
these  Indians.  Think  you  they  could 
not  escape?  Nothing  easier  than  to 
knock  the  guard  senseless  and  fly  through 
the  woods ;  but  something  prevented  them^ 
something  that  the  Governor  had  sold — 
Honor. 

Do  not  blame  the  men  who  accompa- 
nied the  Governor ;  they  were  soldiers, 
they  merely  obeyed  their  superiors,  they 
were  under  oath,  they  did  as  they  were 
bid. 

A  sickening,  howling  crowd  met  these 
Indians  as  they  landed  at  Devil  City,  and 
through  this  miserable,  jeering,  taunting 
crowd  they  passed  with  heads  erect  to 
the  jail. 

They  were  tried  in  a  language  they  did 
not  understand,  they  were  found  guilty 
by  a  court  which  allowed  them  no  chance 
for  defence. 

The  Indians  listened  with  immovable 
faces  when  their  sentence  was  pronounced. 

There  was  no  murmur  of  despair,  no 
sigh  of  regret,  as  with  the  majesty  of 
heroes  they  walked  slowly  to  the  gallows. 

They  were  hung,  amid  the  jeers  and 
hurrahs  of  civilized  American  children, 
women  and  men  in  this  enlightened  nine- 
teenth century.  Did  Liberty  veil  her 
eyes? 

Look  back  at  the  village  of  despairing 
people  !  Look  to  this  crowd  of  our  boast- 
ed civilization  !  Look  to  these  three  men 
of  Wallowa,  mangled  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows  and  tell  me,  shall  we  -give  the 
Indian  our  law  ?  Which  are  the  savages, 
they  who  vent  their  law  upon  these  men 
of  Wallowa,  or  they  who  died  without 
the  protection  of  the  law  ?  Let  Creekie, 
John  Lone  and  Lapwar  speak  to  you  from 
their  graves. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Nothing  could  have  met  Mr.  Tangier'jB  wishes  so  completely  as  did  this  unexpect- 
ed picnic  provided  by  the  young  men.  It  had  annoyed  him,  in  all  his  stay  at  Ten- 
terdon,  that  he  was  not  making  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  his  own  age,  and  men 
five,  ten  and  fifteen  years  younger.  He  fancied  that  they  were  shy  of  him  ;  and  yet 
he  was  always  cordial  in  his  approaches,  without  being  too  cordial.  The  truth  is 
that  the  young  men  were  at  work.  They  had  their  own  companions,  they  had  no 
need  of  his  society.  And,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  too  proud  to  put  themselves 
upon  a  man,  who,  they  thought,  might  not  want  to  know  them  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  too  modest  to  suppose  that  a  stranger,  coming,  as  was  said,  for  his  health, 
needed  other  society  than  he  found  in  his  books  or  in  his  immediate  neighbors. 
Thus  it  would  happen  to  Mr.  Tangier,  ^s  it  often  hap[>ens  to  a  man  staying  in  such 
a  place,  that  he  knew  a  dozen  of  the  women  where  he  knew  one  of  the  men. 

He  began  his  talk  with  Drummond,  who,  though  not  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany who  were  their  host,  seemed  to  be  the  acting  man,  by  saying  that  he  was  glad 
that  anything  had  called  together  so  many  of  the  neighbors,  and  that  he  thought  it 
gave  a  good  omen  for  the  usefulness  of  the  hall  which  they  were  trying  to  refit. 
Drummond  answered  very  cordially  that,  so  far  as  the  Temple  went,  they  would  be 
very  glad  if  the  hall  could  be  put  into  good  order.  There  had  been  traditions  that 
it  had  been  used  for  some  such  purpose ;  he  hardly  knew  why  that  use  had  been 
given  up.  As  matters  stood,  they  would  be  as  glad  as  anybody  if  they  could  have 
the  use  of  it  for  some  of  their  meetings,  and  he  expressed,  very  frankly  and  simply, 
his  pleasure  that  there  was  any  movement  in  that  direction. 

He  showed  so  much  real  interest  in  this  that  Mr.  Tangier  ventured  to  put  to  him 
some  of  the  questions  which  they  had  not  solved  in  their  caucus  on  Mrs.  Dunster*s 
piazza.  He  asked  him,  first  of  all,  why  it  was  that  the  men  seemed  to  herd  together 
so  much  as  they  did,  and  the  women  also.  "  Of  course  this  is  not  natural,"  said  Mr. 
Tangier,  good-naturedly.  "  The  boys  and  girls  go  together  to  the  same  school ;  men 
are  going  to  marry  women  eventually.  Why  is  it  that,  in  the  intimacies  of  young 
people,  the  young  men  are  all  in  one  set  of  clubs  and  the  young  women  are  all  in 
another,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  hitch  when  any  effort  is  made  to  bring 
them  together?" 

Drummond  laughed  at  first,  and  then  looked  very  serious.  He  said,  *'  I  hardly 
know  whether  you  will  agree  with  me,  but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  girls  them- 
selves are  to  blame  in  this  partly.  I  hardly  ever  read  a  story  in  a  magazine  which 
pretends  to  explain  country  life  in  America,  but  it  seems  tb  me  to  make  the  matter 
rather  worse  than  it  was  before.  If  you  will  think  of  it,  Mr.  Tangier,  you  will  see 
that  a  very  large  number  of  our  young  men  go  from  the  country  at  once  to  the  active 
life  of  the  world.  They  go  to  the  West,  or  they  go  to  New  York  or  the  other  large 
cities,  and  there  arc  comparatively  few  of  us  lefl  here  at  home.  I  had  the  curiosity 
once  to  make  a  little  census  of   the  matter,  and  even  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
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many  families  there  were  here  in  Tenterdon  in  which  two  or  three  girls  were  left, 
while  all  the  boys  over  fifteen  had  gone  to  the  West,  or  to  Boston,  or  to  Lowell,  or  to 
New  York. 

'*  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  Take  the  people  in  this  room.  There  is  hardly  a 
young  lady  in  this  room  but,  after  she  had  gone  through  with  our  district  school 
work,  was  sent  to  the  high  school  at  Woodstock,  or  some  female  college,  may  be, 
or  in  some  other  way  had  a  year  or  two  added  to  the  schooling  she  received  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  boys,  (I  am  one  of  them,  though  I  am  twenty-five  years  of 
age,)  went  to  work  at  once  on  the  farm,  or  over  in  the  mills,  lucky  if  we  could  spell 
English,  or  could  write  a  hand  that  did  not  disgrace  us.  Really,  Mr.  Tangier,  when 
our  own  sisters  come  home  from  the  high  school,  or  academy,  or  college,  or  what 
not,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  can  talk  with  them  about  the  great  things  they 
have  been  reading.  I  cannot  read  French  ;  my  sister  Mary  can.  I  can  play  a  few 
chords  on  a  melddeon,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  talk  of  musical  criticisjn  with  her. 
I  am  glad  enough  to  read  my  Tribune  when  it  comes  in  the  evening,  but  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  books  that  she  has  been  reading  at  school.  And  I  am, 
in  short,  but  a  very  indifferent  companion  for  her  in  such  things  as  those.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  finds  half  a  dozen  old  neighbors  among  the  girls  who  are  glad 
to  keep  up  their  French,  or  are  glad  to  be  reading  some  new  book  together.  They 
come  together,  with  or  without  form,  at  their  little  meetings  and  naturally  talk  about 
the  things  that  interest  them. 

"  For  me,  on  my  part,  for  these  fellows  around  us  here,  we  do  not  need  their 
sqciety  ;  we  have  society  enough  of  our  own.  This  temperance  business,  which  calls 
us  together  in  this  Temple,  or  any  work  there  is  to  be  done  in  politics  in  the  town, 
the  engine  company, — all  such  things  give  us  association  with  good  fellows  who 
cannot  play  the  piano,  who  cannot  talk  French.  But  it  is  enough  for  me,  and  it  is 
enough  for  these  young  men  whom  you  see  here. 

'*  When  I  read  in  the  magazines  and  in  the  newspapers  that  the  higher  education 
of  woman  is  the  necessity  of  our  time,  I  sometimes  wish  that  some  sensible  man  or 
woman  would  write  a  paper  to  show  that  the  higher  education  of  woman  is  doing 
a  great  deal  to  separate  the  sexes  from  the  reasonable  and  good-natured  intercourse 
with  each  other.  That  paper  might  do  some  good  at  your  Vassars  and  your  Welles- 
leys."  As  he  spoke,  Drummond  beckoned  to  another  man  named  Mc Vicar,  who  was 
dispensing  the  ice-cream,  and  said  to  him,  "  Leave  your  ice-cream  to  Ben  and  John, 
McVicar,  and  hear  what  treason  I  am  talking  to  Mr.  Tangier." 

McVicar  fell  into  the  same  strain  with  Drummond,  and,  as  the  three  men  pretend- 
ed to  be  eating  their  ice-cream,  Mr.  Tangier,  finding  he  had  their  confidence  entirely, 
told  them  what  had  passed  in  one  or  another  of  the  caucuses  of  which  the  reader 
has  some  account.  McVicar  laughed  at  the  difificulties  which  the  ladies  had  brought 
forward,  approved  of  the  doctor's  rather  straightforward  views,  and  said,  '*  I  do 
not  think  we  need  discuss  the  theory  of  the  matter  much,  Mr.  Tangier.  That  girl 
was  right,  whoever  she  was — ^you  did  not  name  her — who  spoke  of  the  street-car  as 
the  center  of  social  order.  Now  we  do  not  need  a  street-car  here,  but  a  great  deal 
could  be  done  by  a  plank  sidewalk.  I  should  really  think  myself,  that  far  better 
than  a  cart-load  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  reorganization  of  society,  would  be 
a  plank  sidewalk  laid  from — well,  say  from  the  water  tank  above  Clements's — it  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half — ^as  far  as  the  group  of  houses  at  the  crossings. 
B^n  at  the  beginning  is  a  good  rule,  Mr.  Tangier.  If  we  had  a  walk  over  which 
people  could  go  in  such  weather  as  is  here  nine  days  out  of  ten,  people  would  seek 
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each  other  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do,  and  would  not  live  in  the  isolation  of 
their  houses." 

So  the  Templars  came  out  on  precisely  the  same  socialistic  doctrines  with  the 
people  who  discussed  social  order  at  Mrs.  Dunster's. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

When  Mr.  Tangier  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  he  knew  that  the 
plans,  which  had  been  blocked  out  at  the  meeting  of  the  day  before,  would  have  to 
pass  the  criticism  of  the  little  caucus  which  met  three  times  a  day  at  Mrs.  Fairbanks's 
table.  He  was  in  no  doubt,  of  course,  of  the  views  which  the  two  leaders  of  conver- 
sation would  take.  Good  Mrs.  Hasey  would  approve  of  everything  through  and 
through,  and,  from  her  store  of  epigram  and  memory,  would  have  valuable  illustra- 
tions which  would  show  the  certainty  of  success,  even  in  the  smallest  detail  that  was 
proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Floxam  would  disapprove,  first,  of  the  plan, 
and  then  of  every  incident  which  had  any  connection  with  it.  Her  relations  with 
General  Cervantes  were  such  that  she  would  know  that  failure  brooded  over  the  en- 
terprise from  the  very  beg^inning. 

Still,  Mr.  Tangier,  who  was,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  susceptible  to  the  fears  of  his 
kind,  entered  on  the  discussion  with  a  certain  feeling  of  curiosity .  A  long  experience, 
indeed,  never  made  him  able  to  foresee  the  particular  lines  of  opposition  which  one 
of  these  ladies  would  take,  or  of  assent  which  would  be  represented  by  the  other. 

''  Well,  Mr.  Tangier,  you  stayed  so  late  on  the  hill  that  we  had  no  chance  to  hear 
from  you  about  the  meeting  after  I  came  away.  Of  course  the  girls  have  told  us 
what  they  did,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  hard  enough  work.  That  wj^s  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  I  told  them  that  I  should  not  feel  that  I  understood  anything  about  it 
till  I  had  an  official  report  from  you." 

This  was  the  welcome  which  was  given  him  by  Mrs.  Hasey,  as  he  took  his  seat  by 
her  at  the  table.  Before  he  could  reply,  Mrs.  Floxam  said:  '*  I  felt  really  sorry 
when  I  found  you  had  taken  so  much  pains  about  it,  Mr.  Tangier.  If  I  had  known 
what  it  was  that  you  were  planning  and  talking  about,  I  could  have  told  you  that  my 
husband  knew  all  about  such  things,  and  that  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  utterly  in 
vain  to  start  anything  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  when  we  were  in  Mexico,  where  for 
some  time  we  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  they  manage  things  in  their  way, 
he  often  talked  about  it.  I  remember  at  the  palace,  one  day,  something  was  said 
about  the  reason  why  Spaniards  never  would  live  in  the  country.  My  husband  him- 
self was  a  country  boy,  and  he  had  to  move  from  the  country  to  New  York  just  as 
soon  as  his  father  would  let  him  go.  He  said  so  to  General  Cervantes,  and  General 
Cervantes  said  he  was  quite  right,  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  in  the  surroundings 
of  agricultural  life  for  a  man  to  cultivate  any  of  the  powers  which  are  necessary  for 
business ;  and  that  he  always  chose  upon  his  own  staff  men  who  had  had  a  large  ex- 
perience with  other  men  and  women,  such  as  you  could  not  have  if  you  were  taking 
care  of  sheep  or  were  out  on  a  ranch  after  cattle." 

Mr.  Tangier  had  never  heard  Mrs.  Floxam  make  quite  so  long  a  speech,  and  he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  the  good  fellows  he  had  been  talking  with  the  afternoon  be- 
fore were  set  down  as  a  sort  of  rancheros,  merely  because  they  had  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage, which  Mrs.  Floxam  had  had,  of  living  in  a  fourth-rate  New  York  hotel.  He 
was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  answering  Mrs.  Floxam.     After  a  day's  experience,  he 
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had  found  that  little  came  of  that.     He  had  also  learned  that  it  was  quite  as  well  to 
leave  her  to  the  free  graces  of  Mrs.  Hasey,  and  he  did  so  now. 

Mrs.  Hasey,  however,  was  quite  too  good-natured  ever  to  pretend  to  answer  any- 
body. Quite  as  if  nothing  had  been  said,  she  said  :  *'  You  had  a  good  time,  they  tell 
me.  If  you  had  told  me  that  there  was  to  be  something  to  eat,  I  am  not  sure  but  I 
should  have  stayed  longer,  when,  in  fact,  I  came  home  in  the  carry-all.  But,  really, 
when  you  spoke  to  me,  I  did  feel  that  I  was  nothing  but  an  old  woman  and  should 
be  of  no  use  to  anybody.     So  there  is  to  be  a  plank  sidewalk,  they  tell  me." 

Mr.  Tangier  said  that  the  plank  sidewalk  seemed  to  meet  general  approval  when 
it  was  proposed ;  that  he  had  never  seen  the  need  of  it  himself,  and  that  there  had 
been  very  little  rain  since  he  had  been  in  Tenterdon.  He  said  that  the  general  ver- 
dict of  the  young  people,  and  of  the  older  people,  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  dispo- 
sition enough  for  meeting  together  for  social  purposes,  if  only  they  could  come  and 
go.  *'  If  there  is  any  way  of  wasting  money  more  absurd  than  another  it  is  the  trying 
to  make  any  sort  of  road  out  of  wood."  This  was  Mrs.  Floxam's  interpolation  at  this 
time.  *'  Do  you  not  know  that  the  great  fire  in  Chicago  was  all  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  paved  the  streets  with  wood  and  covered  them  with  asphalt?  The  moment 
that  wretched  cow  kicked  over  the  kerosene  lamp,  it  ran  out  upon  the  asphalt  and  that 
street  was  in  a  blaze  and  all  the  other  streets  were  in  a  blaze,  merely  because  they 
had  paved  them  with  wood.     I  thought  everybody  knew  that,  Mr.  Tangier." 

This  was  quite  a  direct  challenge,  and  Mr.  Tangier  was  about  to  take  it  up  when 
a  lady  from  Chicago,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  went  into  the  battle  bravely  on 
her  own  account,  and  explained  that  a  street  paved  with  wood  would  no  more  carry 
a  fire  from  one  end  to  another  than  if  it  had  been  paved  with  iron.  Mrs.  Floxam 
was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted. 

*'  All  I  can  say,"  said  she,  '*  is  that,  when  we  were  living  in  the  city  of  Saltillo,  some 
of  those  ignorant  Mexicans  tried  to  lay  a  walk  with  their  own  foolishly-hewed  boards  9 
and  it  did  not  answer  at  all.  I  remember  perfectly  that  General  Cervantes  was  dining 
with  my  husband,  and  he  said  that  he  had  seen  such  walks  tried  in  many  cities  and 
that  they  had  always  failed."  After  this  the  conversation  went  on  to  other  details. 
Mrs.  Hasey  expressed  her  regret  that  she  had  come  away  so  early,  and  confessed 
again  that,  if  she  had  known  there  was  to  be  a  picnic,  she  should  probably  have 
stayed  ;  but  she  said  she  knew  perfectly  well  what  Mrs.  Fairbanks  had  arranged  for 
dinner,  and  that  she  was  not  certain  whether  there  would  be  any  cold  lunch  at  the 
old  tavern.  '*As  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Floxam,  "  if  there  is  anything  that  it  is  imprudent 
to  eat,  it  is  one  of  those  cold  collations.  You  never  know  who  provides  them  ;  you  are 
never  sure  but  what  there  is  poison  in  the  tin  cans.  They  always  make  you  eat  ice- 
cream, and  you  do  not  know  where  the  ice-cream  comes  from.  I  have  made  it  a 
rule,  and  my  husband  did  before  me,  never  to  eat  anything  at  any  such  place."  Mrs. 
Hasey  said  :  "  Ah,  well ;  that  is  very  well  for  you,  but,  for  common  people  like  my- 
self, I  find  it  a  good  rule  to  eat  whenever  God  will  give  me  anything  to  eat,  even  if 
I  go  round  to  five  meals  in  a  day."  Then  the  good-natured  old  lady  began  again 
with'  Mr.  Tangier  and  his  plans. 

'*  I  do  not  want  to  advise,  Mr.  Tangier,  you  know.  I  never  do  give  any  advice," 
(and  here  the  old  lady  laughed  good-naturedly)  ;  "but  I  am  a  good  deal  of  the  kind 
of  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  was  at  a  very  grand  woman's  rights  convention." 

"  Pray,  what  was  that?  as  the  fox  said,"  said  Mr.  Tangier. 

*'  Why !  they  had  a  grand  meeting  in  some  very  high-strung  circle  to  know  wha 
was  the  matter  with  the  health  of  the  girls.     It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  girl 
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studied  too  much  and  exercised  too  little.  Then  one  old  lady  said  it  would  be  better 
if  they  swept  more,  and  told  great  stories  about  the  value  of  sweeping  in  opening 
the  chest." 

*'I  suppose,"  said  May  Remington,  '*  that  she  said  that  the  breathing  in  of  the 
dust  was  very  good  for  the  lungs ;    didn't  she  ?  " 

*'  I  dare  say  she  did.  There  is  no  end  of  the  nonsense  that  old  women  will  speak 
on  such  occasions,  or  young  women  either  for  that  matter.  But,  after  the  sweeping 
woman  had  done,  another  woman  prophesied  to  show  that  they  had  better  wash 
clothes  for  exercise." 

'*  Oh,  dear !  "  said  the  same  Miss  Remington.  "  I  thought  the  divine  law  was  that 
we  were  to  wash  on  Monday,  but  on  no  other  day  in  the  week.  Is  there  a  new 
gospel  by  which  we  are  to  have  six  washing  days,  or  possibly  even  seven?" 

"  You  must  go  to  the  next  woman's  rights  convention,  my  dear,  and  ask  your  own 
questions.  Don't  ask  me.  I  prophesy,  as  you  know,  on  my  own  account.  After 
the  washerwoman  had  done,  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  my  old  friend.  Miss 
Katherine  Flint,  who  had  never  spoken  in  meeting  before,  and  I  think  never  has 
since,  rose  in  the  back  seats  and  said:  '  Why  don't  you  let  them  dance?'  And, 
with  that,  there  came  a  solemn  stillness  over  the  great  assembly." 

Mr.  Tangier  was  not  displeased  with  the  story.  He  said,  however,  that,  if  the 
tavern  was  ever  once  whitewashed  and  the  windows  put  into  it,  he  would,  for  his 
part,  be  very  silent  as  to  the  uses  which  were  made  of  the  old  hall.  That  must  be 
on  the  conscience  of  the  people  who  used  it  from  day  today.  He  was  simply  going 
to  try  to  provide  the  place  of  union,  and  in  that  place  they  must  work  out  their 
own  salvation. 

*'  That  will  never  do,"  said  Mrs.  Floxam.  ''  If  you  let  people  undertake  to  carry  on 
their  own  plans,  they  will  bring  very  low  people  in,  indeed,  and  these  very  low 
people  will  decide.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  that  when  I  lived  in 
Mexico  ;  I  recollect  that " 

And  here  May  Remington  fairly  cut  her  off,  and  would  not  let  the  Mexican  con- 
tingent be  brought  into  the  conversation. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  say  that,  Mr.  Tangier.  I  had  a  little  of  Mrs.  Floxam's  fear  that 
we  were  all  to  be  tied  up  and  worked  by  a  charter  and  under  a  constitution.  Now  I 
hate  constitutions  ;  and,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  tell  you  that  women  do 
not  work  very  well  under  constitutions.  Constitutions  are  masculine  in  their  make* 
up,  and  girls  and  women  have  very  much  of  a  disposition  to  do  as  they  choose  on 
each  particular  occasion,  without  consulting  the  fathers,  or,. indeed,  taking  anybody's 
advice  about  it. 

"  I  am  rather  apt  to  think  that,  if  a  lot  of  girls  get  together  in  your  hall  and  want 
to  dance,  there  will  be  some  way  found  to  dance,  if  only  there  is  any  music  ;  and,  as 
for  that,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  will  contrijjute  three  jew's-harps  for  that  precise  purpose 
to  be  hung  up  on  the  wall."  Mr.  Tangier  said  that  the  matter  of  music  had  occupied 
his  own  mind.  He  hated  melodeons  so  that  he  had  been  tempted,  against  his  own 
principle,  to  put  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  door,  *'No  melodeons  admitted  here.'*" 
But  he  supposed  that  he  must  not  interfere  so  far  as  that. 

The  girls  assented  to  this  notion  of  his,  and  said  that  it  was  bad  enough  that  there 
should  be  a  melodeon  in  the  vestry  of  the  church.  They  said  they  would  consult 
with  each  other  about  it.  They  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  an  old  piano  in  the 
Gingerly  House,  which  was  locked  up  by  the  Gingerlys,  who  were  all  in  Italy.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  a  letter,  if  it  could  be  properly  addressed,  either  to  Genoa,  or 
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Mentone,  or  wherever  the  place  was,  might  obtain  permission  for  the  borrowing  of 
this  piano.  ''  Only  then,  Mr.  Tangier,  the  summer  will  all  be  gone  by  before  the 
letter  will  come."  Mr.  Tangier  said  he  did  not  think  the  piano  to  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  matter.  '*  But  we  will  advance  step  by  step,"  said  he,  "  and  ac- 
cordingly see  what  we  can  do." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Step  by  step  they  did  advance.  The  great  social  movement,  as  they  called  it  in 
joke,  had  its  ups  and  its  downs.  Sometimes  there  was  a  very  bad  hitch,  of  the  na- 
ture of  which  Mrs.  Floxam  was  always  eager  to  prophesy,  whenever  it  came  up  in  the 
conversation.  Sometimes  there  was  an  immense  tide-wave  in  its  favor,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  day  things  were  advanced  as  nobody  had  ventured  to  dream  they  should 
advance.  The  providential  carpenter  took  a  cordial  interest  in  the  whole  plan,  which 
was  necessary.  For,  if  such  a  man  as  that  had  chosen  to  say  it  was  a  *'  bad  job," 
that  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  whim  on  Mr.  Tangier's  part,  even 
though  it  would  have  put  money  in  his  pocket  to  attend  to  the  thing,  he  would  have 
delayed  and  waited  and  taken  care  that  the  sashes  did  not  arrive  from  town  in  time, 
and  would  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  throw  the  whole  thing  over,  perhaps  to  another 
summer,  perhaps  to  another  year.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  Meakin  took  an  interest, 
first  in  Mr.  Tangier  and  then  in  his  plan,  from  the  very  beginning.  So  to  speak, 
he  lent  himself  to  the  social  revolution.  And,  instead  of  sending  an  incompetent 
journeyman  to  see  to  it,  he  came  himself,  and  made  excellent  suggestions.  Mr  Tan- 
gier so  wished  that  he  could  have  Scott  Meakin  in  town  with  him,  to  take  oversight 
of  the  houses  of  his  clients,  which  it  was  his  business  to  keep  decent  and  in  repair. 
In  short,  Scott  Meakin  was  that  sort  of  intelligent  supervisor  of  a  neighborhood,  who 
•exercises  the  same  general  detail  over  its  homes  as  a  good  old  country  doctor  exer- 
cises over  its  health.  Scott  Meakin  knew  what  houses  ought  to  be  lifted  up  and 
have  another  story  put  under  it.  He  also  knew  what  house  was  rotten  in  its  timber, 
and  ought  not  to  have  ten  cents  spent  upon  it  for  repairs.  Scott  Meakin  detested 
what  he  called  a  *'  bad  job."  And  you  might  send  to  him  as  often  as  you  chose  to  carry 
out  some  plan  of  your  own  which  did  not  come  in  with  his  general  idea  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  and  Scott  Meakin  would  always  be  engaged  somewhere  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  what  you  proposed  to  him  was  something  he  had  planned  himself,  as 
he  had  been  passing  by  some  day,  Scott  Meakin  would  gladly  come  to  the  rescue. 
Before  you  were  well  awake  the  next  morning,  he  and  a  dozen  of  his  men  would  be 
on  hand,  and  your  innovation  in  your  own  house  would  have  been  carried  out  better 
than  you  had  planned  it  yourself,  simply  because  he  considered  it  a  good  job  and  a 
thing  which  ought  to  be  done. 

In  such  hands,  the  old  stage-house  began  to  assume  quite  another  aspect  in  a  very 
few  days.  As  has  been  said,  it  was  a  little  off  the  high  road  proper,  but  every  loafer 
in  the  town  made  it  his  business  to  go  round  and  see  how  the  improvements  went  on. 
Before  a  fortnight  was  well  over,  every  individual  in  the  town  thought  he  had  sug- 
jgested  the  greater  part  of  these  improvements  himself,  and  began  to  think  that  the 
social  revolution  was  a  matter  which  he  had  himself  suggested  the  day  he  was  walk- 
ing here  or  there,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  thus,  without  anybody's  effort,  there 
was  enlisted  a  general  sympathy  in  the  plan. 

As  for  the  plank  sidewalk,  Mrs.  Floxam's  views  were  in  an  indirect  way  sustained, 
although  she  never  knew  this.     It  was  a  discovery  of  the  little  school-mistress,  which 
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•she  mentioned  rather  timidly  to  Mrs.  Dunster  one  day,  out  of  which  came  the  par- 
ticular enterprise  by  which  the  sidewalk  was  undertaken  and  in  the  end  completed. 
The  little  school-mistress  had  been  picked  up  one  day  by  Scott  Meakin,  as  he  was 
driving  an  empty  lumber  wagon  back  from  the  old  tavern  to  his  home ;  and  she  had 
ventured  to  tell  him  what  all  the  women  said,  which  was  that  the  great  difficulty  of 
Tenterdon  was  the  difficulty  in  going  from  place  to  place  in  the  winter  rains, 
and  in  the  spring  when  the  frost  was  coming  out  of  the  ground.  In  short,  the  side- 
walk question  occupied  her  mind  quite  as  much  as  it  did  that  of  Miss  May  Reming- 
ton. She  asked  Scott  why  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  town  to  provide  for  the 
people  to  walk,  quite  as  much  as  it  was  for  them  to  ride ;  and  said  that  she  never 
had  any  horse  and  never  expected  to  have  any  horse.  It  seemed  to  her  rather  mean 
that  all  the  money  which  the  town  spent  should  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  people 
like  Scott  Meakin,  who  drove  a  span,  ar^d  that  she  and  her  school  children  should 
have  to  take  their  chances  in- the  middle  of  the  road. 

Scott  Meakin  told  her  that  he  could  recollect  a  town  meeting  in  which  there  had 
been  a  proposition  made  by  somebody  that  there  should  be  a  sidewalk  laid,  and  he 
told  her  also  that  it  met  with  the  objection  which  all  such  plans  met.  That  is  to 
say,  the  people  from  a  distance  who  were  not  going  to  walk  on  the  sidewalk  did  not 
choose  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were.  "  And  that  is  just  what  you 
would  find  now,"  said  he,  "  if  you  tried  to  do  anything  about  this  in  town  meeting. 
Those  folks  over  in  the  north  district  have  no  idea  of  putting  down  a  sidewalk  for 
you  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks  and  the  doctor  here.  They  would  make  no  end  of  fun  about 
it.  They  would  propose  sidewalks  in  every  precinct  of  the  town,  and,  after  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes*  fooling,  the  whole  thing  would  be  thrown  out." 

The  girl  asked  how  much  such  a  sidewalk  would  cost  as  had  been  talked  about, 
more  than  a  mile  long — nearly  a  mile  and  a  half,  indeed. 

Meakin  made  a  calculation  unnecessarily  accurate.  But  she  was  used  to  such  sums 
in  the  Emerson's  Arithmetic,  and  followed  him,  not  without  interest,  taking,  indeed, 
some  ideas  for  her  next  blackboard  lesson  with  the  older  boys  at  school.  When  he 
came  out  on  his  results,  however,  for  a  sidewalk  three  feet  wide',  made  of  plank  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick  and  supported  thus  and  so,  she  did  not  wonder  that  no  conceiv- 
able town  meeting  in  Tenderdon  could  be  made  to  vote  such  a  convenience  for  her 
and  the  other  people  of  her  own  sex  who  had  no  votes  to  bring.  She  did  not  say  to 
Scott  Meakin  that  she  thought  that  he  was  proposing  accommodations  much  better 
than  was  necessar>'.  But,  like  the  sensible  girl  she  was,  she  recollected  all  his  figures, 
and  when  he  left  her  at  the  school-house,  she  jotted  them  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  for 
fear  anybody  should  tell  her  afterwards,  as  men  will  tell  women,  that  she  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  subject. 

When  recess  came  the  next  day.  Miss  Gurtry  took  James  Hodgdon  with  her,  and 
they  walked  back  into  the  pasture  and  across  by  Wilfred's  ten-acre  lot,  till  they  came 
to  a  little  steam  saw-mill,  which  had  been  established  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  by  a 
Maine  man  only  two  years  before.  Miss  Gurtry  told  the  boy,  as  they  went,  that  she 
was  going  to  talk  with  the  Maine  man  about  the  sidewalk.  She  saw  a  little  smoke 
curl  above  the  woods  as  they  approached,  so  that  she  was  well  pleased  to  find  that 
he  was  on  duty  in  his  rather  lonely  place,  and  he  was  equally  pleased  to  find  that 
he  had  a  visitor,  even  though  that  visitor  brought  him  no  promise  of  an  order. 

His  speculation  was  sufficiently  modest.  It  was  long,  long  ago  since  there  had 
been  a  saw-mill  within  ten  miles.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  had  grown  up  some 
wretched  second  growth,  which  was  really  not  worth  hauling  to  any  mill  that  any- 
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body  knew  anything  about.  The  arrival  of  this  enterprising  fellow,  therefore,  with 
this  little  establishment,  had  enabled  everybody  who  wanted  a  little  lumber  and  wa^ 
not  very  particular  as  to  the  quality,  to  haul  his  own  logs  in  winter  and  carry  back 
just  what  he  wanted  for  his.  own  purposes.  The  Maine  man  lived  by  himself,  with 
a  boy  he  had  picked  up  from  some  poor-house,  and  in  a  pioneer  fashion,  although 
he  were  close  to  crowded  towns,  would  make  for  a  year  or  two  a  decent  living,  when 
he  would  carry  his  machinery  to  some  other  such  forgotten  forest,  and  glean  what  was 
left  again.  Miss  Gurtry  had  stumbled  on  him  in  one  of  her  walks  after  wild 
flowers,  so  that  they  did  not  have  to  begin  on  the  formalities  of  personal  acquaintance. 
"We  have  come  over  to  talk  about  stuflf  for  a  sidewalk,  Mr.  Rostock,"  said  she. 
*'A  sidewalk,"  said  he,  in  suprise  ;  *'I  do  not  deal  in  flagging  stones."  This  was  his 
little  joke.  *'  No,"  she  said,  she  was  not  grand  enough  for  flagging  stones  ;  but  she 
had  noticed  that  he  was  feeding  his  fire  with  the  slabs  from  the  logs,  and  that  made 
her  think  there  was  not  a  large  market  for  them.  "No,  Miss  Gurtry,"  said  he; 
"  no  market  at  all.  When  I  went  to  school,  the  benches  was  made  of  slabs  with  the 
smooth  side  up ;  but  you  school-marms  are  quite  too  grand  for  us  now.  That  was  the 
only  market  we  ever  had  for  our  slabs  and  now  we  have  to  put  them  into  the  fire." 
So  the  girl  told  him,  very  frankly,  that  if  he  would  put  the  lowest  possible  figure  on 
the  slabs,  that  he  had  piled  up  everywhere  around  him,  she  thought  in  not  impossi- 
ble that  she  might  find  him  a  customer.  •  He  promised  that  he  and  the  poor-house 
boy  should  count  them  before  night,  and  bring  over  to  her  some  estimate  of  the 
number  of  feet  he  could  provide  ;  and  then  said,  very  frankly,  that  he  did  not  want  to 
be  hard  on  anybody  and  should  like  to  oblige  the  neighborhood,  if  he  could,  so  that 
he  would  fix  his  price  for  the  slabs  at  the  very  lowest.  So,  in  fact,  the  good  fellow 
did ;  and  when  he  came  over,  before  school  was  done  in  the  afternoon,  with  his  esti- 
mates. Miss  Gurtry  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  her  morning  expedition. 

To  be  continued. 


THE   CRUSADE  AGAINST  VICE. 


BY   M.    R.    F.    OILMAN. 


A  SERIES  of  interesting  papers  on  crime  he  has  written  may  be  of  some  profit  to 

and  the   French   methods  of  treating  it  readers  of  Lend  a  Hand. 

have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Count  d'Haussonville  begins  his  article 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    These  articles,  by  a  graphic  account  of  a  working-man's 

written  by  the  Count  d'Haussonville,  aie  life  in  Paris.     The  peasant,  whose  home 

earnest  and  thouglitful  eflTorts  to  state  and  is  in  the  country,  works  hard  six  days  in 

solve  the   great  social    problems  of  the  the  week,  and  often  half  of  the  seventh 

hour.     The  evils  this  Frenchman  grap-  day.     Sunday  afternoon  he  changes   his 

pies    with   in  Paris  face  us  in  all  large  working  clothes  and  goes  to  the  cabaret 

American  cities  to-day,  and  as  the  writer  (public  house) ,  where  he  plays  billiards 

of  these  articles  does  not  content  himself  and  drinks  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  cup  of  cof- 

with   giving  statistics,  but  seeks  causes  fee,  with  a  little  brandy  in  it.     Perhaps 

and  suggests  cures,  a  brief  review  of  what  twice  or  three  times  in  his  life  he  takes 
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his  family  to  pass  a  couple  of  days  in  Paris. 
But,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  his 
life  is  a  monotonous  round  of  work,  with 
almost  no  play.  His  wife  is  usually 
thrifty  and  hard-working,  and  his  chil- 
dren grow  up  healthy  and  industrious. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  life  of 
the  Parisian  working-man.  He  is  a  nat- 
ural spendthrift,  and  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  money  in  his 
pocket.  Although  salaries  are  higher  in 
Paris  than  in  any  other  city  in  France, 
there  is  very  little  money  saved  there  by 
the  working  classes.  The  average  work- 
ing-man earns  from  five  to  six  francs  per 
day,  a  woman  from  three  to  four  francs. 
But  unnecessary  expenses  use  up  a  quar- 
ter or  a  third  of  the  income  of  the  work- 
ing class  in  Paris  each  year.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  thousands  of  francs 
which  are  wasted  by  the  men  in  the  pub- 
lic houses,  and  by  the  women  on  foolish 
additions  to  their  dress.  With  the  Paris- 
ians, it  is  a  matter  of  pride  not  to  flaunt 
their  misery  in  the  streets,  as  do  the  Lon- 
don poor.  They  have  a  passion  for  keep 
ing  up  appearances,  and  will  spend  their 
last  penny  on  gaudy  ribbon  or  gay  bonnet. 

A  great  deal  of  money  is  wasted  by  the 
lower  classes  in  Paris  on  fete  days.  The 
last  few  years,  there  have  been  an  unusual- 
ly large  number  of  fetes  kept,  which  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
*'  a  decrease  of  i  ,6oo,ckx)  francs  in  the  sav- 
ings-banks." Another  way  in  which 
wages  are  squandered  is  at  the  theaters. 
The  Paris  theaters  are  crowded  with 
working  people,  to  whom  the  ordinary 
melodrama,  often  maudlin  to  us,  appeals 
strongly.  Yet,  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  people,  the  writer  thinks  the  drama 
should  not  be  neglected.  If  we  cannot 
reform  the  world  by  means  of  the  stage, 
as  some  enthusiasts  have  averred,  we  can 
most  certainly  do  an  infinite  amount  of 
harm  by  giving  satisfaction  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  men  and  women  who  fre- 
quent our  theaters,  and  by  presenting  to 
them  a  false  view  of  life. 


When  Michelet  was  professor  in  the 
College  de  France,  he  gave  some  lect- 
ures which  amused  some  of  the  learned 
fraternity.  He  divided  the  world  into 
"  people  who  sing  and  people  who  do 
not  sing."  Unfortunately,  the  French 
people  would  have  to  be  classed  with 
those  who  do  not  sing.  But  the  writer 
of  this  article  thinks  "  choral  re-unions  " 
and  musical  societies,  which  unite  peo- 
ple innocently,  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
forms  of  recreation  that  those  who  work 
hard  through  the  day  can  have. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  which  ought  to  be 
considered  by  some  of  our  practical  phil- 
anthropists :  Why  should  not  some  of  our 
empty  churches  or  Sunday-school  rooms 
be  used  during  the  week  for  "  singing- 
schools,"  where  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls  might  congregate  and  learn  to  sing 
simple  music?  The  singing  would  be 
very  poor  at  first,  and  amusement,  rather 
than  instruction,  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
those  who  start  such  an  enterprise.  But, 
so  long  as  the  love  of  making  music  is 
universal,  our  large  cities  ought  to  have 
many  chorus  societies,  where  hard-work- 
ing young  people  could  try  their  voices 
and  cultivate  their  ears,  with  encourage, 
ment  from  their  leaders.  It  is  not  enough 
to  provide  for  the  well-to-do  classes.  We 
have  no  choral  society  which  opens  its 
doors  and  urges  the  very  poor  to  enter. 

After  condemning  the  Parisian  work- 
ing classes  for  wasting  their  hard-earned 
money,  and  suggesting  cheaper  amuse- 
ments for  them,  the  writer  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  increasing  number  of  *'  public 
houses  "  in  Paris. 

Until  1880,  all  dealers  in  intoxicating 
drink  were  held  under  strict  supervision 
by  the  law.  They  were  obliged  to  have 
a  special  license,  and  were  liable  to  arrest 
for  any  irregular  or  scandalous  proceed- 
ings on  their  premises.  But  now,  under 
a  liberal  government,  they  are  under  no 
restrictions,  and  there  are  fifteen  or  six- 
teen thousand  places  in  Paris  where  the 
working  classes  can  buy  intoxicating  liq- 
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uor.  The  amount  of  wine  and  alcohol  in- 
troduced into  Paris  has  grown  enormously 
the  last  few  years 

In  1872,  3,900,527  hectoliters  of  wine 
were  brought  into  Paris,  and  59,659  hec- 
toliters of  alcohol.  (A  hectoliter  is 
twenty-two  gallons.)  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
amount,  but  a  difference  in  proportion. 
That  is,  the  consumption  of  alcohol  has 
tripled  in  fourteen  years,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  light  wine  has  diminished. 

Count  d'Haussonville  does  not  pretend 
to  think  alcohol  responsible  for  every 
conceivable  crime.  He  does  not  think 
the  diminution  of  births  and  the  long  lists 
of  suicides  are  the  result  of  this  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
But  he  conscientiously  seeks  for  the  causes 
of  this  craving  for  drink,  which  is  creat- 
ing misery  in  so  many  homes  the  world 
over. 

To  decide  how  many  go  to  the  public 
house  for  pleasure  and  excitement,  how 
many  because  they  feel  weak  and  need 
stimulants,  how  many  to  escape  g^ief, 
sorrow  or  anxiety,  and  how  many  to 
gratify  the  gregarious  instinct,  meet  their 
friends  and  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day, 
is  not  easy.  But  these  are  the  complex 
forces  which  lead  men  in  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety to  form  a  taste  for  spending  their 
evenings  at  the  public  house.  This  taste 
soon  grows  to  a  habit,  and  the  habit  to  a 
need. 

The  establishment  of  libraries,  reading- 
rooms  and  clubs,  where  the  working-man 
can  pass  his  evenings  pleasantly.  Count 
y  d'Haussonville  thinks  even  more  impor- 
tant than  "  building  societies  "  and  model 
tenements. 

The  writer  alludes  rather  facetiously 
to  some  of  the  remedies  which  are  being 
tried  to  prevent  drinking.  In  some  shop 
windows  in  France,  there  are  to  be  seen 
two  highly-colored  engravings — one  rep- 
resenting the  open  stomach  of  a  healthy 
man,  the  other  the  open  stomach  of  an 
intemperate  man.     Aft  neither  engraving 


presents  a  very  agreeable  prospect  to  the 
passer-by,  the  writer  fears  this  remedy 
will  not  prove  a  success.  The  twenty- 
nine  articles  written  in  the  Academy 
of  Medicine^  entitled  ''The  Dangers  of 
Alcohol,"  he  also  thinl^s  have  not  been  of 
much  use  as  preventive  measures. 

When  a  working-man  meets  at  every 
step  a  place  where  he  can  spend  his  earn- 
ings for  drink,  in  company  with  his  com- 
panions, it  is  not  strange  that  his  visits 
there  are  frequent.  Often  a  workman, 
who  considers  himself  sober,  will  enter  a 
cabaret  four  times  a  day. 

There  was  adopted,  in  1873,  a  very  judi- 
cious law  in  France,  which  punished  the 
drunken  man  and  the  man  who  sold  him 
his  rum  (his  accomplice)  exactly  alike. 
But  the  last  few  years  this  law  has  not 
been  properly  enforced,  which  accounts 
for  the  increase  in  public  houses.  Count 
d'Haussonville  thinks  these  public  houses- 
are  inimical  to  economy,  to  the  family 
and  to  public  order,  and  is  indignant  with 
the  French  government  for  not  interfer- 
ing to  prevent  their  multiplication. 

Those  who  have  been  reading  Helen 
Campbell's  letters  in  theiV5?w  York  Trib-^ 
une^  on  the  sad  condition  of  the  working- 
girls  in  New  York,  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  last  part  of  this^ 
French  essay,  for  the  wants  and  weakness- 
es, the  perils  and  dangers,  the  temptations-  ^ 
and  pitfalls  of  the  sewing-girl  in  Paris, 
are  very  much  the  same.  Count  d'Haus- 
sonville cites  the  astounding  fact  that  in 
1884,  in  France,  out  of  940,044  births, 
75^754  were  illegitimate.  Political  econ- 
omists have  said  much  on  the  evils  of 
improvident  and  youthful  marriages.  But 
this  writer  shows  that  surrounding  mar- 
riage with  legal  difficulties  only  multiplies 
irregular  and  immoral  households. 

In  France,  a  man  under  twenty-five, 
who  desires  to  marry,  must  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  birth,  the  written  consent 
of  his  parents  (witnessed  before  a  notary) , 
and  the  consent  of  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belongs.     Nor  is  this  all.     But,  before 
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his  marriage  can  be  celebrated,  he  must 
have  a  certificate  of  the  publication  of 
the  bans  in  his  native  place,  and  in  the 
woman's  home,  besides  a  certificate  of 
their  publication  in  the  place  v*rhere  the 
marriage  occurs.  All  these  technicalities 
require  time  and  money,  and  then  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  adds  still  more  to  the 
expense. 

In  this  country,  a  young  man  can  go  to 
the  city  clerk,  and,  for  a  small  sum  of 
money  (aft:er  answering  a  certain  num- 
ber of  questions) ,  receives  his  license  ;  and 
then,  by  going  to  a  clergyman's  study,  he 
can  be  married  that  same  morning  or 
aflernoon,  if  he  wishes  it.  But,  by  requir- 
ing so  many  papers,  a  French  marriage  is 
often  delayed  for  months.  The  result  is 
that  the  ceremony  is  omitted  altogether 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and  is  considered 
an  unnecessary  luxury.  A  charitable  so- 
ciety has  been  formed  in  Paris  to  assist 
the  poor  in  procuring  civil  and  religious 
marriages,  which  shows  how  real  an  evil 
these  severe  marriage  laws  are  found  to 
be. 

The  number  oi  ^^Jilles- meres"  in  Paris 
tells  a  fearful  story  of  immorality.  In 
1883,  2,772  children  were  abandoned  in 
Paris.  Of  this  number,  1,825  were 
brought  to  the  "  Children's  Hospital  "  by 
the  mothers  themselves. 

A  new  charitable  building  has  been 
opened  in  Paris  the  last  year.  Mons. 
Pasteur  presided  at  the  opening,  and  it 
is  called  "  VAsile  Maternal:'  The  sis- 
ters who  direct  it,  and  the  women  who  visit 
it,  endeavor  to  save  the  poor  unfortunates, 
whose  temf>oral  wants  they  care  for  while 
arousing  in  them  afiection  ^or  their  babes. 
If  a  deserted,  fallen  woman  can  be  led  to 


love  her  child,  and  to  realize  that  she  has 
duties  towards  it,  she  is  tolerably  sure  not 
to  sink  any  lower  into  sin. 

Count  tl'Haussonville  does  not  think 
poverty  and  low  wages  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  degradation  of  girls  in  our 
large  cities.  In  this  he  does  not  agree 
with  Mrs.  Campbell.  A  lack  of  early 
education  in  morality,  and  an  innocent  • 
ignorance  of  the  results  of  sin,  have  much 
more  influence  on  this  form  of  vice  than 
want  of  money,  he  thinks.  Some  of  the 
many  confessions  he  has  listened  to  from 
the  lips  of  forlorn,  outcast  women,  have 
led  him  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter. 

This  long  essay  of  Count  d'Hausson- 
ville,  of  which  we  have  given  but  a  brief 
abstract,  does  not  deal  with  poverty,  but 
with  sin.  The  writer,  indeed,  throws  very 
little  responsibility  upon  poverty  for  all 
the  social  evils  he  describes.  He  thinks 
kind-hearted  philanthropists  have  been 
too  prone  to  blame  circumstances  for  the 
faults  of  individuals.  He  insists  upon 
individual  responsibility^  and  believes 
that  every  human  being,  man  or  woman, 
is  at  some  moment  master  of  his  own  des- 
tiny. 

Count  d'Haussonville  thinks  that  certain 
laws  in  the  French  code  need  to  be  rad- 
ically changed .  As  they  stand  at  present 
they  bear  unequally  upon  the  two  sexes. 
But  most  of  the  misery  he  describes  he 
traces  directly  to  improvidence,  self-indul-  ' 
gence  and  brutality.  It  is  a  moral  uplift 
the  world  needs  to-day ;  its  most  serious 
want  is  not  for  material  assistance.  Our 
crusade  against  vice  must  be  a  moral 
warfare,  and  it  is  the  characters  of  men  and 
women  that  need  educating  far  more  than 
their  heads  or  their  hands. 


A  Teachbr  said  to  her  class  one  day :  year."  While  examining  the  slates,  she 
"Find  what  a  glass  of  beer  each  day,  at  heard  one  boy  say  to  another,  "  Isn't  it  a 
three  cents  a  glass,  will  amount  to  in  a    lot  of  money  to  spend  for  beer?" 
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WHAT  MAY  BE   DONE   IN   VACATION. 


BY    KATHARINE   C.    HIGGINS. 


There  seems  to  be  a  place  for  every- 
body in  this  world,  except  for  the  great 
mass  of  boys  during  vacation. 

For  forty  weeks  in  the  year  they  have 
their  place  in  the  school-room,  but,  during 
the  long  summer  vacation,  they  drift  aim- 
lessly about  with  nothing  to  do.  Cows 
and  horses  in  the  pastures,  and  cats  and 
dogs  around  our  houses,  flee  from  them 
in  terror  and  it  is  shocking  to  see  the 
groups  of  young  boys  recklessly  wander- 
ing about,  stealing  apples  and  hunting 
bird'snests,  and  to  hear  the  oaths  which 
frequently  fall  from  their  lips. 

Most  parents  cannot  send  their  chil- 
dren away  to  the  sea-shore  or  into  the 
country  for  the  summer,  and  both  father 
and  mother  are  too  burdened  with  daily 
care  to  attend  personally  to  their  boys 
during  the  long  summer  days,  and,  even 
if  they  had  time  and  heart  to  take  up  the 
problem,  who  is  able  to  say  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  solve  it  alone  ? 

Take  the  adult  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity and  relieve  them  from  all  occupation 
during  two  months  each  year,  and  who 
would  expect  that  they  would  sustain  the 
moral  tone  among  themselves  any  better 
than  do  these  boys  ? 

The  moral  strain  and  the  unfavorable 
surroundings  and  conditions  of  many  of 
these  boys,  through  these  ten  weeks,  are 
such  that  much  ot  the  good  they  have 
gained  during  the  term  is  almost  sure  to 
be  counteracted  by  the  strong  influences 
toward  wickedness  ;  the  wheat  is  choked 
by  the  tares. 

But  what  can  be  done  ?  The  ordinary 
schools  cannot  continue  in  session  all  the 
year  round,  and  we  do  not  want  them  to 
if  they  could.  How  can  we  utilize  the 
long  summer  vacation  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  boys  so  that  not  only  shall  positive 
mischief  and  crime  be  prevented,  but 
positive  good  be  accomplished  ?  During 
the  forty  weeks  of  school  the  boy's  br2(in 
has  been  kept  busy  and  active  in  storing 
up  knowledge,  and  the  hands  have  done 
little  or  nothing  towards  assisting  the 
brain.  Suppose  that  during  the  vacation 
that  process  could  be  reversed,  and  the 
hands  should  be  made  to  do  the  work 
and  the  brain  should  be  called  on  to  as- 
sist them ;  in  other  words,  suppose  the 
knowledge  already  attained  should  be  ap- 
plied to  some  practical  work,  thus  em- 
ploying an  entirely  different  set  of  facul- 
ties. 

But  how  can  this  be  done?  The  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  will  appear  more 
feasible  by  a  description  of  a  vacation 
school,  which  has  been  in  session  during 
the  month  of  July  for  the  last  four  years, 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  which  has  prov- 
ed so  great  a  success  that  it  is  no  longer 
considered  an  experiment.  The  possi- 
bilities for  such  a  school  were  greater  at 
Worcester  than  elsewhere,  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  location  of  the  Technical 
Institute,  already  well  known,  in  which 
mechanical  engineering  is  the  most  prom- 
inent feature.  This  institution  has  a  large 
machine-shop,  fully  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery and  tools  for  all  kinds  of  manu- 
facture in  both  wood  and  iron,  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintendent,  and  a  corps 
of  practical  mechanics  as  instructors  in 
the  many  departments  of  mechanism.  A 
great  variety  of  practical  manufacturing 
is  always  in  process  of  construction,  and 
for  this  reason  the  shop  is  in  active  opera- 
tion throughout  the  year,  including  the 
summer  vacation,  but,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence during  the  summer  of  the  engineer- 
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ing  students,  a  large  part  of  the  room  and 
tools  are  not  in  use. 

Four  years  ago,  the  superintendent  of 
the  shop  opened  the  wood  room,  with  its 
complete  equipment  of  tools,  and  organiz- 
ed a  class  for  the  trial  of  the  experiment  of 
a  vacation  school  for  young  boys  from  the 
city,  having  no  connection  with  the  tech- 
nical school.  Boys  were  allowed  to  join 
this  class,  which  continued  for  four  weeks 
during  July,  by  paying  a  small  tuition. 
Each  boy  was  given  a  bench,  with  all  the 
necessary  tools,  and  was  taught  by  com- 
petent instructors.  An  opportunity  was 
given  him  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  machinery  in  the  shop,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  use  such  machines  as  were 
considered  safe. 

The  success  of  this  school  was  so  strik- 
ing that,  for  the  past  three  years,  the  Wor- 
cester County  Mechanics*  Association 
has  paid  all  the  bills,  and  the  sons  of 
members  of  this  association,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  have  been  admit- 
ted free.  They  are  formed  into  two  class- 
es of  about  thirty  boys  each,  who  are  in- 
structed for  four  hours  daily,  during  the 
month  of  July,  each  boy  coming  into  the 
shop  for  four  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and 
four  more  the  succeeding  morning,  thus 
giving  him  eight  hours'  consecutive  prac- 
tice, and  still  leaving  him  either  a  morn- 
ing or  an  afternoon  each  day  for  play. 

For  the  instruction  and  management  of 
the  two  classes,  which  alternate  with  each 
other,  there  have  been  required  the  ser- 
vices of  the  head  instructor  with  three 
competent  assistants.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  school  the  superintendent 
made  the  plan  definite  and  complete  in 
all  its  details,  and  laid  out  the  course 
of  practice  and  instruction,  and  provided 
working  drawings  and  models  of  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  boys. 

The  boys  are  first  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  simpler  tools, 
and  in  accurate  measurement  and  mark- 
ing. Immediately  following  this  is  tenon 
and   mortise   work.     Very  little   of  this 


work  is  abstract  practice,  and  the  pupil 
is  soon  allowed  to  apply  his  skill  to  the 
production  of  real  things,  in  which  a  boy 
of  that  age  is  sure  to  be  interested ;  such 
as  a  wind-mill,  consisting  of  a  frame-work 
strongly  put  together,  with  mortises  and 
tenons,  having  its  shaft  and  spindle  turn- 
ed in  the  lathe,  and  all  its  other  parts  de- 
signed and  constructed  in  accordance  with 
working  plans  and  models  which  are 
constantly  before  the  pupil  for  imitation. 
He  next  attempts  a  toy  cannon  made  of 
wood,  consisting  of  a  substantial  carriage 
or  base  framed  together,  supporting  the 
cannon  itself,  which  the  boy  turns  and 
finishes  in  the  lathe  to  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  his  pattern.  This  he  rigs 
with  turned  rod  and  elastic,  so  that  it  is 
operative  in  his  own  hands  for  shooting 
marbles.  In  addition  to  these  toys,  the 
boys  have  made  many  simple  household 
implements  and  useful  articles,  such  as 
dish-racks,  foot-rests,  tool-chests,  book- 
shelves, etc.,  and  those  pupils  who  become 
more  expert  have  made  tennis  racquets, 
strung  and  finished,  more  or  less  perfect, 
depending  upon  the  skill  acquired ;  but, 
in  all  cases,  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  un- 
dertake and  proceed  with  only  such  work 
as  the  instructor  knows  he  is  capable  of 
performing  and  completing  creditably. 

He  is  required  to  do  the  work  as  faith- 
fijlly  and  carefully  as  if  he  were  employed 
to  make  the  product  for  the  instructor, 
but,  in  all  cases,  the  article  when  complet- 
ed becomes  the  property  of  the  boy  who 
made  it.  This  awakens  so  much  enthu- 
siasm as  the  work  progresses,  and  such 
real  satisfaction  when  completed,  as  he 
sees  it  so  much  better  than  he  thought  it 
would  be,  that  he  is  greatly  encouraged. 

Now  in  all  these  processes  their  pre- 
vious knowledge  gained  at  school  comes 
into  actual  use,  but  in  such  a  practical 
way  that,  instead  of  seeming  to  be  an  ef- 
fort for  the  brain  to  contribute  of  its 
knowledge,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  pupil 
to  find  that  his  school  knowledge  can  be 
put  to  some  use.     He  sees  the  importance 
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of  accuracy  when  he  finds  that  a  blunder 
in  a  measurement  has  ruined  his  work. 
He  quickly  distinguishes  between  good 
and  poor  work  when  a  whole  class  is 
trying  to  see  who  can  make  a  tenon  fit  in 
its  mortise  most  perfectly. 

The  term  is  so  short  that  nothing  ex- 
cept in  wood-work  has  thus  far  been  at- 
tempted, but  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
work  in  iron  and  brass  and  in  foundry 
practice  could  easily  be  added. 

To  one  who  has  observed  the  possibili- 
ties of  boys  under  this  instruction,  it  is 
plain  that  the  natural  tendency  to  exca- 
vate, lay  walls,  and  build,  might  be  turned 
in  the  direction  of  building  a  small  house, 
that  should  embody  a  large  variety  of 
simple  work  and  which,  when  completed, 
would  be  a  surprise  and  delight  to  the 
boys  that  built  it.  How  they  would  en- 
joy digging  the  cellar  and  laying  the  cel- 
lar wall  and  pointing  it,  then  laying  the 
brick  foundation  in  mortar  to  plumb-line 
and  rule,  and  afterwards  erecting  the  car- 
penter work  upon  it !  Of  course  they 
would  have  to  do  this  under  the  immedi- 
ate eye  of  competent  workmen  and  in- 
structors who  understand  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  details  of  carpentry  and  masonry. 
No  amateur  workman  or  superficial  car- 
penter can  possibly  carry  on  work  of  this 
character  with  fifty  bright  boys  success- 
fully. 

The  instructors  must  also  have  a  large 
amount  of  that  indefinable  quality,  tact. 
With  these  qualifications,  what  boy  is 
there  who  would  not  hail  with  delight  the 
opportunity  of  being  for  four  hours  in  a 
day  under  his  instruction  ? 


It  would  seem  to  add  still  greater  in- 
terest, if  this  house  of  their  own  building 
could  afterwards  be  used  for  these  same 
boys  ;  the  basement  for  a  gymnasium  ;  the 
ground  fioor  as  a  place  for  quiet  games, 
and  the  second  story  as  a  reading-room, 
where  the  better  magazines  and  papers 
published  for  young  folks  could  be  read 
by  many  who  seldom  have  access  to  good 
reading. 

Boys  are  not  likely  to  tire  of  such  work 
as  carpentry  and  building,  especially 
where  they  are  retained  but  four  hours  a 
day.  If  this  course  of  instruction  were 
to  be  given  the  average  boy  for  eight 
weeks  in  the  summer,  for  ?i\^  successive 
years,  or  until  he  should  have  finished  his 
course  in  the  grammar  school,  what  an 
immense  advantage  it  would  give  him  in 
his  future  life  !  If  he  were  to  pursue  his 
studies  farther,  he  would  the  more  readily 
apply  them  to  the  practical  problems, 
and,  if  he  leaves  school  at  the  end  of  his 
grammar  school  course,  he  will  have 
gained  an  insight  into  many  kinds  of  work, 
which  may  open  up  to  him  a  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  he  will  know  what  would  be 
required  of  him  in  the  difterent  vocations 
of  carpenter,  mechanic,  or  builder. 

In  thus  utilizing  the  vacations,  the  boys 
will  certainly  have  gained  more  recrea- 
tion than  they  would  if  left  to  idleness 
at  a  time  when  their  active  bodies  and 
minds  will  not  be  still,  and  the  public 
school  will  in  no  way  have  been  interfer- 
ed with  ;  so  that  the  objection  which  has 
frequently  been  urged  against  manual 
labor  in  the  public  schools  is  by  this 
plan  fully  met. 


Mr.  Anagnos,  principal  of  the  Per- 
kin's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South 
Boston,  writes : 

"  Our  teachers  are  directed,  while 
giving'  instructions  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  as  well  as  in  chemistry  and 
political  economy,  to  dwell  with  great 
emphasis  on  the  question  of  temperance 
in   its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 


meaning,  with  special  reference  to  the 
deleterious  eflects  of  alcohol.  We  do 
this  not  only  in  compliance  vvith  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  but  also  in  dis- 
charge of  a  solemn  duty,  which  becomes 
all  the  more  imperative  because  of  the 
many  terrible  object  lessons  on  the  results 
of  intemperance  through  heredity  which 
come  to  our  notice." 
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As  the  spring-time  draws  on,  the  time  of  opening  buds  and  warmer  winds,  there 
is  not  only  **  the  livelier  iris  "  and  the  ''  thoughts  of  love,"  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  unity, 
a  breaking  of  the  icy  bonds  which  separate  us,  a  genial,  sympathetic  good-will  toward 
each  other,  which  comes  at  no  other  season  of  the  year. 

The  first  spring  flowers  are  masonic  in  their  eflect.  A  tiny  bunch  of  pussy  willows 
has  been  known  to  loosen  the  tongues  of  a  knot  of  people  who,  strangers  to  each  other, 
would  otherwise  have  travelled  half  an  hour,  side  by  side  or  face  to  face,  staring  now  at 
one  another,  now  at  the  haunting  advertisements  on  the  sides  of  the  car,  and  striving  to 
unsuccessfully  forget  how  long  a  time  must  elapse  before  his  or  her  destination  would 
be  reached. 

Suburbans  know  this  coming  of  spring-time  in  their  social  intercourse  better  than 
their  city  neighbors.  They  look  for  it.  They  know  it  is  as  certain  to  come  as  the 
spring  flowers. 

A  year  ago,  a  woman  entered  a  street-car  with  her  arms  filled  with  branches  of 
apple  blossoms.  She  took  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  The  passengers  were  much  in- 
convenienced, and  not  as  amiable  as  they  might  have  been,  with  so  lovely  a  cause  of 
discomfort.  As  she  left  the  car,  tiny  branches  of  the  beautiful  flowers  were  brushed 
off*  here  and  there  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Everybody  sprang  to  secure  a  bit.  The  pas- 
sengers passed  them,  the  cup  of  communion,  to  each  other.  One  after  another,  the 
ice  was  broken,  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  the  sense  that  a  common  love  united 
them,  came  over  them,  and,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  no  two  or  three  of  these  people 
ever  met  again,  yet,  for  ten  minutes,  they  were  livmg  as  God's  children  live,  and 
must  have  gone  forth  with  a  stronger  sense  of  the  Father's  love,  which  had  planned 
a  common  delight  for  them  all. 

In  a  crowded  car  of  a  railroad,  a  bright  young  girl  entered  with  a  great  bunch  of 
the  lovely  rose-colored  sabbatia  in  her  hand.  She  seated  herself,  all  unconscious  of 
the  admiring  eyes  cast  upon  them.  *'  What  are  they.?"  was  the  question  passed  from 
one  to  another.  "  I  don't  know."  *'  How  beautiful !"  were  the  answers.  "  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  the  young  lady  what  they  are?"  said  a  sweet-faced  lady  to 
her  neighbor.  She  assented,  asked  the  question,  and  returned  with  the  desired  in- 
formation. "What  did  she  say?"  said  another.  ''Where  did  they  grow.?"  ''I 
never  saw  'em  here  before,  but  there  were  lots  of  them  things  grew  wild  when  I  was 
a  boy,"  said  a  rough  old  fellow.  It  was  the  talk  of  a  minute,  but  the  conversation 
drifted  oflfto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  the  boyhood  a  half-century  before, 
to  weather,  to  crops,  to  science,  to  literature.  What  a  ball  for  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
to  set  in  motion  ! 

And  have  we  not  in  the  ''  flower  missions  "  this  same  recognition  of  brotherhood? 
The  flowers  of  the  good  God,  blooming  in  the  garden  of  the  little  country  girl,  picked 
by  her  loving  fingers,  are  sent  through  various  hands  to  the  suflering  ones  in  a  hospi- 
tal, to  the  old  and  infirm,  who  are  ''waiting" — perhaps  to  those  who  have  sinned, 
are  shut  away  from  the  world,  and  long  for  the  sights  and  blossoms  of  their  old,  inno- 
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<ent  lives.  It  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  flower  alone  that  pleases  these  sad  hearts.  It 
is  the  sense  of  companionship,  the  freemasonry  of  love,  which  brightens  the  lonely 
ones,  and,  as  they  look  at  God's  messengers,  a  gentleness  creeps  over  them,  and, 
though  no  word  may  be  spoken,  the  voice  of  love  and  companionship  speaks  in  their 
hearts. 

Is  this  a  plea  for  flower  missions?  Yes.  It  is  a  plea,  also,  for  the  free  use  of 
flowers  at  all  times.  Let  us  use  them  in  our  churches,  placed  there  by  loving  hands, 
a  reminder  of  God's  love,  a  reminder  that  we  are  all  partakers  in  that  love  which 
^^  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust." 

Let  us  use  them  in  our  homes — not  shut  away  in  an  unused  parlor,  but  in  our  liv- 
ing rooms ;  let  us  give  them  with  free  hand  to  those  who  come  to  us,  rich  or  poor, 
as  we  would  pass  the  bread  from  one  to  another  in  memory  of  that  Last  Supper.  It 
is  the  sense  of  communion  which  will  go  with  us  as  we  separate,  and  bind  us  together 
in  the  holiest  of  bands — brothers  and  sisters,  children  of  one  God. 


— Kingston^  N,   K 


''GO  YE."     (AfarJk  XVI.,  v,  ij.) 

I  GO  to  the  dead  and  dying, 

I  move  in  the  midst  of  pain, 
With  sounds  of  sorrow  and  crying 

Familiar  as  falling  rain. 
And  there  I  fain  would  carry 

The  tender  ministry — 
The  everlasting  comfort 

That  God  hath  given  me. 

Where  souls  are  sunk  in  sinning 

In  chains  of  dark  despair, 
Without  a  hope  of  winning 

God's  pardon — even  there. 
I  go  to  take  the  message : 

'*  The  Son  shall  make  you  free." 
The  Lord  himself  will  save  us. 

Who  loves  both  you  and  me. 

Where  love  blooms  out  in  sweetness 

And  joy  and  hope  abide. 
Life  smiling  in  completeness, 

Serenely  satisfied. 
I  go,  with  heart  awakened 

In  subtlest  sympathy. 
To  share  the  eternal  gladness 

My  God  reveals  to  me. 
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BY    EMMA   SHERWOOD    CHESTER. 


Depending  from  the  front  of  a  small, 
timorous-looking  house,  whose  face  turn- 
ed to  the  street  with  a  kind  of  deprecating 
shame,  was  a  sign  with  these  words  upon 

it: 

Miss  Jane  Dunning^ 

FASHIONABLE  MILLINCR. 

The  business  window  contained  three 
pieces  of  feminine  head-gear,  arranged, 
to  facilitate  their  display,  upon  wooden 
pegs.  Two  of  these  pieces  were  mourn- 
ing bonnets,  while  the  third,  an  aggress- 
ive, bristling-looking  hat,  rode  with  a 
military  air  upon  the  central  peg. 

One  would  have  wondered,  not  being 
free  to  traverse  the  recesses  of  her  mind, 
what  the  altogether  pretty  and  stylish 
young  person  standing  without  could 
have  found  to  attract  her  in  this  meager 
show.  The  handle  of  her  umbrella — for 
it  was  raining  sharply — weighed  heavily 
on  her  shoulder,  and  the  expression  of 
her  face  was  one  of  intense,  anxious  ab- 
straction. The  object  of  her  gaze  was^ 
undoubtedly  the  aggressive  hat  on  the 
central  peg.  It  was  like  a  common  flower 
which,  caught  sight  of  for  the  first  time  in 
some  Miss  Mehitable's  garden,  has  its 
own  peculiar  charm,  but  which,  expos- 
ed without  shade  to  the  suns  of  many 
weeks,  becomes  stale,  grim  and  inodorous. 
To  the  scrutinizing  eyes  now  regarding 
it,  the  hat  in  the  window  wore  this  aspect. 
They  were  indescribably  weary  of  it  and 
oflfended  by  it. 

The  crown  was  high,  too  high.  The 
instinct  which  exists  in  some  feminine 
minds  far  removed  from  any  metropolis 
informed  Mary  Jordan  that  hats  of  that 
shape  and  tone  were  neither  chic  nor  ele- 
gant, both  of  which  was  Miss  Mary  her- 
self in  an  eminent  degree.    It  was  a  brown 


felt  hat,  with  rolling  side  brims,  for  which 
she  had  always  an  especial  aversion . 
They  reminded  her  of — she  hardly  knew 
what ;  breakfast  rolls,  sausages,  overdone 
dclairs^  anything,  in  short,  rather  than 
human  adornment.  The  bow  on  the 
front,  large,  ''rampant,"  was  of  the  pe- 
culiar shade  of  red  which  harmonizes 
least  with  brown. 

That  was  all.  "Very  simple,"  Miss 
Dunning  called  it,  and  Miss  Dunning  had 
asked  +ier  to  buy  it.  But  buying  a  thing 
and  wearing  it  are  diflerent  matters. 
Mary's  purse  was  not  slender — the  cost  of 
a  hat  of  that  description  would  be  ridicu- 
lously small.  Only — Miss  Dunning  had 
asked  her  to  wear  it. 

Poor  Miss  Jane  !  What  a  history  she 
had  had  !  Born  stone  deaf,  with  an  in- 
effable smile ;  dropped  on  the  pavement 
in  her  babyhood,  and  cruelly  humped  in 
the  back ;  orphaned,  and  beggared  by  a 
scamp  of  a  brother ;  no  loves,  no  victories, 
no  reminiscences  of  anything  but  pain ; 
nothing  but  the  ineflable  smile,  which 
somehow  outlived  and  triumphed  over  all. 

And  she  had  ventured  to  ask  Miss 
Mary  Jordan,  the  leader  of  Sphynxton 
modes,  to  buy  a  hat  from  her  window, 
and  start  the  rage  for  her,  Jane  Dunning's, 
hats.  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  not  more 
morally  burdened  than  was  Mary.  What 
is  the  responsibility  of  leading  a  nation, 
which  merely  glances  at  one  on  fete  days 
and  ceremonious  occasions,  compared 
with  that  of  controlling  a  village  clique, 
and  providing  its  fetiches? 

Let  Mary  Jordan  purchase  and  wear  a 
brown  felt  hat,  with  rolling  side  brims 
and  aggressive  bow,  of  Jane  Dunning,  and 
that  struggling  woman  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  profitable  orders.  Let  her, 
on  the  contrary,  pass  coldly  by  on  the 
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other  side  in  one  sent  by  express  from 
abroad,  and  Miss  Jane  would  continue  to 
struggle,  as  she  had  done  for  years,  with 
orders  that  were  not  profitable. 

Such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  milk- 
man's wife,  who  bought  her  frames,  at 
twenty  cents,  of  Miss  Jane,  but  covered 
and  trimmed  them  herself;  or  that  of  Mrs. 
Peters,  the  minister's  wife,  for  whom  a 
deduction  on  all  the  materials  was  serene- 
ly asked  ;  or,  finally,  that  of  Mrs.  Jordan's 
cook,  who  wanted  **thc  loops  av  it " 
made,  but  would  do  the  rest  at  home. 

Mary  Jordan,  out  in  the  falling  rain, 
sighed.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
strong  duty  had  pressed  home  to  her. 
Ever  since  spring  hats  went  out  and  fall 
8hap>es  came  in,  she  had  been  haunted  by 
it.  Ever  since  Miss  Jane  had  passed  her 
on  the  street,  in  the  summer  twilight, 
fijrtively  wiping  a  tear  from  her  patient 
eyes,  which  demanded  mutely  of  Mary 
what  had  drawn  it.  Was  she  trying  her 
sight  by  too  close  application  to  her  needle  ? 
Nonsense!  The  poor  creature  had  not 
three  orders  a  week.  Was  she  older  than 
people  supposed,  and  beginning  to  lose 
her  "faculties?"  Mary  knew  better  than 
that.  Miss  Jane,  although  never  a  girl, 
never  "a  young  woman"  even,  was  not 
a  month  older  than  herself. 

Why,  then,  should  she  wipe  away  a 
tear  at  passing  her  ?  Might  it  be — was  it 
— wasn't  it — because  of  the  dainty  capote 
of  straw  and  French  violets  which  sat  so 
arrogantly  upon  her  own  head,  and 
smiled,  as  if  in  scorn,  at  the  country  mil- 
liner, whose  wildest  dreams  had  never 
fancied  anything  so  utterly  sweet  and  be- 
coming to  the  face  beneath  it  ? 

For  a  moment,  Mary  wished  angrily 
that  her  Creator  had  not  endowed  her 
with  a  conscience ;  that  Jane  Dunning 
would  go  into  any  other  business  than 
that  of  making  hats ;  hated  Sphynxton  ; 
wished  she  had  been  bom  in  a  place  where 
such  atrocities  in  dress  as  were  p>ossible 
there  were  never  thought  or  heard  of; 
shuddered  at  the  deformity,  and  despised 


the  infirmity  which  passed  up  the  street 
and  out  of  sight  with  poor  Miss  Jane. 

From  that  hour  she  had  spent  no  utterly 
tranquil  day.  The  incubus  grew,  the 
shadow  lengthened.  Not  a  week  passed 
that  did  not  find  her  halting  l>efore  Miss 
Dunning's  hat,  studying  the  rolling  side 
brims  with  a  gnawing  dread.  She  trav- 
ersed, in  imagination,  the  ground  from 
her  father's  house  to  the  church  and  back ; 
went  up  the  door-steps  of  her  friends  and 
down  the  aisles  of  the  village  hall,  wear- 
ing the  monstrous  thing,  until  her  flesh 
crept  with  revulsion. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Jane  was  observing 
the  little  drama  with  trembling  hope. 
Might  not  this  growing  admiration  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Jordan  ripen  into  real 
conviction,  and  end  in  sudden  but  lasting 
glory  and  prosperity  to  herself? 

Secretly  she  moved  the  lamp  a  little 
nearer  the  hat  by  night,  and  turned  the 
peg  a  trifle  closer  the  glass  by  day. 

Mary's  suspense  could  not  have  been 
more  painful  than  Miss  Jane's.  No  more 
depended  on  the  issue ;  nay,  not  so  much. 
For  what  is  the  mere  substitute  of  a  new 
fetich  for  an  old  one,  compared  with  the 
bread  and  butter  that  nourish  one's  vitals 
and  flannels  that  keep  out  physical  cold  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  hat  never  occurred  to 
Miss  Jane  in  the  light  of  a  cross.  It  was 
impossible  that  she  should  comprehend 
the  conflict  in  poor  Mary's  mind.  Was 
it  not  a  pretty  hat,  a  stylish  thing,  and 
"fcimple,"  too,  such  as  Miss  Jordan  al- 
ways expressed  a  preference  for? 

Had  her  wearing  it  presented  itself  in 
the  aspect  of  a  trial.  Miss  Jane  would  in- 
stantly have  withdrawn  it,  in  sensitive  an- 
guish, from  its  peg.  But,  happily  for  her, 
happily  for  all  unworldly  souls,  the  follies 
and  pitiable  calculations  of  more  enlight- 
ened folk  pass  them  by,  unperceived. 
Miss  Jane  saw  only  a  doubtful  bird  flut- 
tering at  a  benevolent  decoy. 

Meantime,  Mary  was  perceptibly  losing 
spirits.    The  enormity  of  the  sacrifice  con 
tinned  to  grow  upon  her.     The  breakfast 
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rolls  developed  into  gigantic  loaves ;  the 
sausages  swelled  into  threatening  arms ; 
the  "rampant"  bow  took  on  infernal 
hues. 

With  the  impossibility  of  it,  the  neces- 
sity for  it  seemed  to  tighten  its  g^ip,  un- 
til, at  last,  fate  settled  the  matter,  inde- 
pendent of  her  own  decision,  and,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  softened  the  severity 
of  the  trial  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself. 
With  the  dread  word  Piat  came  a  sense 
of  candid  joy  that  she,  Mary  Jordan,  had 
been  chosen  out  of  the  many  called  to 
wear  that  hat.     It  happened  in  this  way  : 

What  Sphynxton  regarded  as  the  "fall 
trade  "  was  over.  No  more  purchases 
for  the  outward  man  might  be  confidently 
expected  before  Christmas.  Miss  Jane's 
outlook  was  dark  and  Mary  knew  it. 
The  milkman's  wife  had  been  to  town 
and  bought  her  annual  frame  there.  The 
minister's  wife  had  decided  that  duty  and 
economy  counseled  a  second  season  for 
her  all-wool  felt ;  and,  as  if  by  a  climax 
of  adverse  events,  Mrs.  Jordan's  cook  had 
learned  the  art  of  making  her  own  loops. 

Miss  Jane  turned  the  brown  felt  hat 
again  and  again  on  its  peg.  She  was 
obliged  to  light  the  lamp  later  now  in 
order  to  save  the  oil,  and  sometimes  Miss 
Jordan  had  gone  by  before  the  illumination 
took  place.  She  was  nearer  to  being  dis- 
heartened than  she  had  ever  been  since 
she  was  born.  Probably  it  was  due  to 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  hope  which  Mary's 
conduct  had  inspired. 

She  had  eaten  nothing  but  baker's 
bread  for  two  months,  and  winter  had 
overtaken  her  without  flannel,  for  which 
her  delicate,  spare  body  shivered.  She 
turned  the  leaves  of  her  Bible  patiently, 
pausing  now  and  then,  with  her  inefiable 
smile,  at  words  that  cheered  her. 

There  was  the  passage  about  the  spar- 
rows, and  the  incomparable  summons, 
"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden."  They  were  inexpress- 
ibly comforting  to  her.  She  never  doubt- 
ed for  a  moment  their  express  application 


to  herself.  She  only  wondered  why  she 
was  not  more  contented,  and  why  she  made 
so  much  of  having  no  winter  flannels. 

Was  it  not  enough  that  she  was  of 
more  value  than  the  sparrows  ?  And  with 
such  simple  faith  she  was  enabled  to  live 
through  her  days,  stirred  by  no  more  vio- 
lent agitation  than  a  passing  sigh  that 
human  life  was  and  must  be  as  it  is. 

The  hour  came  when  she  drew  the  last 
dollar  from  her  home-made  purse.  Ah, 
that  last  dollar,  with  no  bank  to  draw 
upon,  and  no  friend  to  "accommodate" 
one !  Miss  Jane  turned  it  over  in  her 
hand,  as  many  another  has  done,  before 
and  since.  It  would  procure  so  much 
and  yet  so  infinitely  little.  In  one's 
pocket,  it  held  one  up,  like  a  drop  of  cor- 
dial ;  once  gone,  gone,  too,  were  one's  con- 
fidence, one's  self-respect,  one's  right  to 
live  in  the  world.  Christmas  was  com- 
ing, but  that  meant  nothing  to  Miss  Jane. 
People  did  not  buy  bonnets  for  Christmas 
presents.  The  grocer  might  cheer  him- 
self with  thoughts  of  extra  dinners  and 
extra  sales ;  likewise,  the  butcher.  Even 
Mr.  Pennock,  the  dry-goods  merchant, 
showed  signs  of  hope  and  harvest  in  the 
rows  of  initial  handkerchiefs  and  orna- 
mental boxes  that  adorned  his  windows. 
But  for  Miss  Jane  ? 

She  put  on  her  shawl,  and  got  out  her 
market-basket,  with  an  humble  prayer 
that  God  would  remember  her,  a  sparrow, 
about  to  fall  to  the  ground.  She  had  not 
lighted  the  lamp  in  the  window,  for  she 
was  out  of  oil,  and  had  given  up  the  hope 
that  Miss  Jordan  intended  to  buy. 

As  she  touched  the  knob  of  the  door, 
some  one  turned  it  from  without.  Miss 
Jane  stepped  back  and  Mary  came  in. 

"Miss  Jane,"  Mary  wrote  quickly  on  a 
slate,  "if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  take 
that  brown  felt  hat  out  of  the  window,  I 
would  like  to  buy  it." 

Miss  Jane  swallowed  a  sob,  and  thrust 
her  dollar,  temporarily,  into  her  pocket, 
where  it  did  her  the  service  to  sustain  her 
through  the  important  interview. 
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"O  Miss  Jordan,"  she  murmured,  "I'm 
afraid  it  aint  stylish  enough  for  you  !     Try 
it  on — here,  Miss  Jordan — here's  the  glass 
May  be  it  wont  be  becoming." 

Mary  grasped  the  rolling  side  brims 
with  cold  fingers  and  adjusted  them  to 
her  head.  Whether  it  was  that  her  im- 
agination had  so  far  outstripped  all  possi- 
ble efiects  of  horror,  oi*  whether  with  the 
sacrifice  came  also  the  reward,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say ;  but,  certainly,  her  first 
glance  at  the  glass  was  destined  to  meet 
with  agreeable  disappointment.  The  pe- 
culiar combination  of  red  and  brown 
might  have  suited  no  other  face,  but  it 
did  suit  hers.  The  rolling  side  brims  took 
nothing  from  the  perfect  oval  of  its  form. 

Miss  Jane  regarded  her  with  timid  ad- 
miration. She  did  not  dare  to  say  how 
becoming  she  thought  it ;  it  would  be 
like  forcing  the  sale.  But  her  heart  gave 
a  great  leap  when  Mary  turned  to  her 
with  a  smile  and  a  rosy  flush  in  her  cheeks. 
'*  Indeed,  I  quite  like  it,  Miss  Jane.  Ten 
dollars  would  be  cheap  for  such  a  hat. 
O  excuse  me" — for  Miss  Jane  was  expost- 
ulating in  frantic  phrases — *^I  never  pay 
less  for  my  hats !  If  it  suits  me,  it  is 
worth  that  much  to  me.  Will  you  put  a 
paper  on  it,  please  ?" 


But  Miss  Jane,  forgetful  of  professional 
duties,  dropped  the  hat  down  on  her  sew- 
ing-table, and  burst  into  tears.  *'Oh,  Miss 
Jordan,"  she  cried,  "you  haven't  the  least 
idea  what  you  have  done  for  me  !  I've 
been  in  dreadful  straits,  and  to-night — to- 
night, I  was  so  wicked  as  to  begin  to 
think  that  sparrows  might  fall  and  be 
tramped  on  by  the  hundreds,  for  all  He 
cared. 

"And,  now,  only  to  think !  The  very 
minute  I  was  having  those  tlioughts,  He 
was  getting  ready  to  send  me  ten  dollars ! 
Oh,  I  ought  to  be  a  better  woman  after 
this !" 

So  Miss  Jane  kept  that  last  dollar,  and 
realized  the  dream  of  an  established  busi- 
ness, for  the  fetich  was  fairly  set  up  and 
worshipers  flocked  to  the  shrine.  Mary 
supplied  "ideals"  where  they  were  want- 
ing, and  Miss  Jane  copied  them  with  de- 
voted zeal.  A  small  boy,  at  three  dollars 
a  week,  was  in  due  time  kept  busy  deliver- 
ing bandboxes  from  '*Dunning's." 

"After  all,  it  was  a  ridiculously  small 
thing  to  sufler  such  pangs  about,"  thought 
Mary,  with  a  smile,  when  she  saw  the 
turn  in  Miss  Jane's  afl'airs. 

And  a  quiet  gladness  came  to  dwell 
with  her. 


PRACTICAL   LENTEN   WORK. 


As  people  sometimes  wonder  what 
they  can  do  to  make  the  season  of  Lent  a 
spiritual  reality,  we  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  work  of  a  lady  connected 
with  a  parish  in  Philadelphia.  Having 
been  asked  what  her  plan  of  Lenten  work 
was,  she  replied : 

"  Well,  I  have  a  Bible  class  of  about 
sixty  women — many  of  them  domestics, 
others  hands  in  mills.  At  the  beginning 
of  Lent,  1885, 1  started  a  Self-abnegation 
Society.  I  say  to  each  one,  '  Are  you 
willing  to  deprive  yourself  of  some  per- 


sonal comfort  during  these  forty  days?' 
Most  of  them  reply  aflfirmatively.  Then 
I  say  to  A.,  '  What  can  you  give?'  Per- 
haps A.  replies  that  she  really  doesn't 
know.  Then  I  suggest  that  she  has  cer- 
tain afternoons  '  out,'  and  I  ask  whether 
she  would  give  up  some  of  these  after- 
noons to  any  good  work  I  may  call  on  her 
to  do.  She  gladly  assents.  Next,  I  go  to 
B.  Perhaps  she  is  ready  to  give  the  work 
of  her  needle  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  C,  whose  work  is  in  a  mill,  will 
give  a  tenth  of  her  weekly  wages.  D., 
who  is  out  at  service,  oflers  to  forego  her 
dessert   in   order   to   supply    some   poor 
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woman  to  whom  it  would  be  an  unwont- 
ed delicacy.  So  I  go  through  my  class, 
until  I  have  obtained  a  valuable  stock  of 
effective  labor ;  a  capital,  as  it  were,  of 
solid  aid  and  comfort  for  God's  f>oor. 
Then,  with  this  capital,  I  start  out  to  the 
sick,  the  needy,  the  uncared-for.  Here  I 
find  a  consumptive  husband  who  has  long 
been  out  of  work,  his  wife  and  family 
striving  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
C.'s  contribution  will  be  to  them  like 
manna  in  the  wilderness. 

*'  Somewhere  else,  I  find  a  poor,  worn- 
out  mother,  whose  pale  cheeks  tell  pathet- 
ically how  she  needs  the  fresh  air  and 
exercise  which  the  care  of  the  family  ren- 
ders impossible  to  her.     Then  I  say  to 


that  mother,  '  To-morrow  you  shall  go 
out,  and  I  will  send  you  a  kind  and  trusty 
woman  who  will  look  to  the  babies  in 
your  absence.*  And  so  I  send  A.  to  her, 
and  the  poor  mother  get$  a  breath  of  air 
while  A.  takes  her  place.  So  with  the 
rest.  Each  can  give  something'.  Every 
deprivation  is  an  act  oi fastings  and  each 
such  act  benefits  a  fellow-creature." 

When  one  hears  of  such  work  as  is  here 
described,  cynicism  is  chased  from  our 
thoughts  and  a  certain  scriptural  passage 
arises  in  our  minds — a  passage  beginning, 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these '''— Churchman. 


WOMEN   NURSES. 


BY   C.    P.    HALL. 


The  system  of  organized  bands  of 
women  nurses  for  field  and  hospital  work, 
introduced  by  Florence  Nightingale,  was 
enlarged,  developed  and  perfected  in  our 
war.  The  life  of  many  a  brave  fellow 
was  saved  by  the  tender  care  of  these  dear 
women.  They  were  like  angels  of  mercy 
flitting  about  on  their  errands  of  love  to 
the  sick  or  wounded  boys. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Grand  Review 
at  Washington,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  that  a  group  of  soldiers  upon  crutch- 
es, and  'with  empty  coat  sleeves,  stood 
watching  the  great  procession  as  it  moved 
past  them.  Suddenly  one  of  them  ex- 
claims, '*  That  is  her,  boys  !  that  is  her  !*' 
and  the  air  resounds  with  their  shouts, 
and  hats  and  crutches  swing  with  the  ear- 
nestness that  a  soldier  well  knows.  What 
has  so  aroused  the  hearts  of  these  boys  ? 
Look  !  In  yonder  carriage  rides  a  woman 
in  plain  attire ;  her  face  is  cheerful  but 
careworn,  interesting  but  not  beautiful, 
as  the  world  views  it ;  yet  to  these  boys 
she  is  a  queen,  and  her  face  ladiant.with 


the  beauty  which  can  only  be  painted  by 
acts  of  kindness  and  love.  Shall  I  tell 
you  her  story? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  lived, 
among  the  Vermont  hills,  a  widow  with 
five  sons  and  one  daughter.  One  after 
another  the  boys  went  into  the  army,  and 
died  upon  the  battle  field  or  in  the  hospi- 
tal. Then  said  the  daughter,  ''Must  my 
brothers  do  all  this  and  I  do  nothing?" 
She  left  her  mother  by  the  fireside  and 
went  to  the  front ;  and  for  nearly  two 
years,  with  untiring  energy  and  almost 
superhuman  endurance  followed  the  army, 
binding  up  wounds  and  ministering  to 
suffering  ones  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage 
of  battle ;  or  stood  by  the  little  hospital 
cots  by  day  and  by  night,  carefully  nursing 
the  throbbing  wounds  or  burning  fevers  of 
the  occupants,  writing  their  letters  for 
them,  speaking  words  of  Christian  com- 
fort and  cheer  in  their  hours  of  pain  and 
sadness,  or  watching  with  tender  care  by 
the  side  of  the  dying  one.  Her  very 
presence  in  the  room  hushed  the  unclean 
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or  profane  word,  and  contributed  a  ten- 
derness to  the  character  of  the  inmates 
which  they  had  not  known  for  years. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  her  work.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  those  boys  almost 
worshiped  her  ?  Is  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  soldiers  honor  and  love  hundreds  of 
others  who  did  a  like  work  ?      At  the  re- 


union of  veterans  at  Weirs,  two  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Dame,  the  leader  of  our 
New  Hampshire  nurses,  was  received 
with  an  applause  and  tokens  of  honor 
scarcely  second  to  that  accorded  to  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  and  was  no  less  a  hero 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old  veterans. — Educa- 
tion, 


HOSPITAL  NEWSPAPER  SOCIETY. 


This  society  owes  its  being  to  the  New 
York  society,  which  was  started,  in  1872, 
by  an  invalid  lady  who  was  accustomed 
to  visit  the  hospitals  and  saw  how  much 
pleasure  magazines  and  newspapers  gave 
the  inmates.  When  she  became  too  ill  to 
longer  visit  the  patients,  she  determined 
that  they  should  still  have  newspapers. 
She  formed  the  idea  of  placing  a  box  in  a 
large  railway  station  for  the  reception  of 
papers.  She  hired  a  boy  to  empty  the 
boxes  each  day.  He  brought  the  con- 
tents to  her,  and  she,  herself,  put  them  in 
packages  and  sent  them  to  the  different 
wards  of  the  Bellevue  Hospi^l. 

There  was  no  organized  work  until  after 
her  death,  when  it  was  made  a  branch  of 
the  State  Chanties  Aid  Association.  In 
1886,  the  societ}^  had  fifteen  boxes  in  the 
various  stations  and  ferry  houses.  In  that 
year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  ^v^  papers,  maga- 
zines and  books  were  distributed  by  them. 

The  Boston  society  began  its  work  five 
years  later,  in  1877.  They  placed  boxes 
in  the  stations,  hired  a  man  to  empty 
them  and  divided  the  contents  among  the 
hospitals.  The  interest  of  the  daily  trav- 
ellers to  and  from  the  city  has  been  so 
great  and  so  continued  that  the  boxes  are 


always  full,  and  a  heavy  load  is  daily  dis- 
tributed. This  is,  but  the  first  part  of  the 
work  of  the  society.  A  second  depart- 
ment has  been  formed,  and  books,  mag- 
azines, etc.,  are  received  at  the  rooms  of 
the  society,  sorted  and  packed,  and  sent 
to  the  state  institutions.  Particular  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  great  pleasure  old  sea- 
captains,  often  by  ill-fortune  to  be  found 
in  the  care  of  the  state,  experience  in  the 
reading  of  books  of  travel,  which  often 
bring  back  to  them  their  early,  wander- 
ing life. 

The  third  branch  of  work  consists  in 
receiving  and  forwarding  to  the  public 
institutions  Christmas  cards.  Particularly 
in  the  insane  asylums  are  these  cards 
valued,  often  giving  great  comfort  to 
the  poor,  demented  creatures.  Last  year 
(1886)  five  thousand  two  hundred  cards 
were  distributed. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  this  work,  a 
lady  and  her  daughter,  in  memory  of  the 
invalid  whose  sympathy  with  suffering 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  this  work,  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  society'.  They  are 
no  longer  living,  and  they  felt  strongly  that 
it  was  wiser  not  to  endow  it,  as,  being 
work  for  the  general  good,  it  should  have 
the  cheerful  support  of  the  public. 
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BY   REV.  A.  J.    RICH. 


You  know  how  sweet  is  the  smell  of 
this  dear  little  annual.  Well,  some  one 
sent  a  pot  of  mignonette  to  the  Flower 
Mission.  A  great  many  plants  came  in 
that  day.  Some  we  sent  to  the  Children's 
Home,  some  to  the  almshouse,  some  to 
crippled  children,  and  with  them  all  a  lov- 
ing face  and  kind  words.  But  I  want  to 
tell  all  little  giHs,  and  everybody  else,  what 
came  of  the  favorite,  fragrant  plant  in  the 
red  pot,  and  how  it  worked  its  way  into  a 
darkened  home  and  a  wretched  street,  and 
carried  fragrance  and  reform  all  along  its 
career. 

Well,  it  happened  in  this  way.  A 
fourteen-year-old  girl  went  into  the  mis- 
sion that  day,  who  said  she  wanted  to 
carry  that  lovely  thing  with  such  a  sweet 
smell  into  an  attic,  where  was  a  poor  and 
wretched  family.  She  had  been  there  to 
see  a  school-mate  who  was  sick  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  home  had  haunted  her  ever 
since.  "  Very  well,"  said  the  president, 
*'  take  it,  and  keep  the  run  of  it,  and  let 
us  know  whether  it  is  appreciated."  It 
was  the  Yarrett  family,  known  far  and 
wide  in  that  part  of  the  city  for  its  quar- 
rels and  squalor.  So  off  she  went,  with 
the  plant  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  the 
Boston  Herald.  She  also  took  a  few 
back  numbers  of  the  Wide  Awake  for 
her  classmate.  Miss  Annie.  She  was.  a 
little  afraid,  as  the  last  flight  of  stairs  was 
a  ladder.  But  on  and  up  she  went  and, 
the  door  being  open,  she  said :  ''  I  have 
brought  you  a  plant ;  the  Flower  Mis- 
sion sent  it,  and  I  thought  you  would 
like  it,  it  is  so  fragrant,  only  it  will  want 
sunlight."  There  were  two  small  win- 
dows in  the  tenement,  which  was  one 
room,  with  a  portion  of  it  containing  a 


bed,  curtained  off  by  a  piece  of  red  calico 
all  in  tatters.  She  said  this  to  the  mother 
and  wife.  The  husband  was  sitting  on  a 
broken  chair  tipped  against  the  wall, 
smoking,  with  his  hat  on.  The  windows 
were  soiled,  and  it  was  impossible  for  a 
clear  ray  of  sunshine  to  get  in  to  enable 
one  to  see  clearly  how  things  really  did 
look.  The  woman  promised  Mary  that 
she  would  give  the  plant  all  the  light  she 
could.  In  a  day  or  two  the  donor  called 
to  see  how  the  little  stranger  had  fared  ; 
and,  to  her  surprise,  the  window  panes  had 
been  washed  to  let  in  the  sun,  and  the 
plant  was  doing  well.  A  whole  month 
passed.  Again  our  little  missionary,  the 
plant,  was  looked  after,  and,  behold !  it 
had  wrought  wonders.  It  seems  that 
after  the  father  went  out  to  his  work,  the 
window's  face  was  washed,  and  when  he 
came  back  to  his  supper  he  hardly  knew 
his  own  home.-  The  letting  in  the  light 
to  get  at  the  plant  exposed  the  floor  to 
view,  and  the  stove,  and  the  mantel,  and 
the  doors,  and  all  about,  and  there  was 
seen  such  dirt  and  filth  that  the  wife 
washed  up  floor  and  mantel  arid  door, 
and  wiped  the  rust  off  the  stove  ;  and  then, 
thinking  that  perhaps  she  herself  might 
look  as  badly,  washed  her  face  and  hands ; 
and  the  tired  husband  said  :  "  Why,  what 
does  all  this  mean?  This  is  not  our 
home.  What  have  you  been  doing?" 
It  needed  but  a  few  words  to  tell  the 
story.  The  plant  had  done  it  all.  The 
dirt  off  the  window  made  hideous  by 
the  light  the  rest  of  the  room,  which  was 
put  in  order,  and  one  tiling  led  on  to 
another,  until  the  children  were  human- 
ized, the  father  and  mother  reformed, 
their   home    made    first    pleasant,    then 
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happy  ;  and,  what  is  better  still,  the  other 
tenants  took  a  hint  and  cleaned  up,  and 
the  entire  block,  save  one  tenement,  and 
the  whole  street,  perhaps  of  twenty-five 
families,  went  through  a  thorough  trans- 
formation. The  front  yards  were  fixed 
up  by  the  landlords,  the  hens  and  pigs 
were  either  sold  or  killed  or  put  in  the 
back  yards,  the  stairs  were  washed  down 
frequently,  the  children's  faces  were  made 
clean,  and  a  general  appearance  of  com- 
fort was  manifest.  Of  course,  something 
besides  the  plant  did  all  this ;  Mary  had 
interested  several  other  members  of 
the  mission,  and  brooms  and  soap  and 
clothes  and  pictures  and  playthings  were 
carried  there  and  put  to  use.  And,  to 
the  sick,  doctors  were  sent,  and  nurses, 
and  it  was  evident  that  work  in  earnest 
was  begun  and  carried  on  to  completion ; 
but  the  mignonette  was  the  real  reformer 
— the  blossom  brought  the  first  blessing. 
Mary's  love  was  behind  all,  and  in  all ; 
and,  to-day,  windows  in  almost  every  ten- 
ement of  that  street  and  vicinity  are  bright 
with  blooms,  even  if  it  is  winter,  and  the 
people  poor. 

Now  just  see  what  a  useful  thing 
beauty  is,  and  how  love  can  join  hands 
with  blossoms  and  change  the  face  and 
the  heart  of  things  in  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive way  !  Talk  of  evangelizing  the 
city  !  Why,  it  isn't  sermons,  or  tracts,  half 
so  much  as  love  and  beauty  that  are  need- 
ed !  Not  a  prayer  was  oflered  in  words, 
not  a  word  was  said  about  where  the  peo- 
ple went  to  church,  only  it  was  evident 
that  but  few  of  them  ever  entered  a  place 
of  worship,  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  the  Cath- 
olic. But  what  matters  that?  The  sick 
were  cared  for,  the  children  were  clothed, 
and  it  was  insisted  that  cleanliness,  as  to 
floor  and  faces,  must  prevail,  and  that  no 
unworthy  person  who  drank,  or  sold  their 
garments  for  drink,  or  who  drank  at  all, 
if  we  could  find  it  out,  should  be  longer 
helped.  O  I  could  tell  you  of  several 
touching  things  in  this  connection  !  Here 
is  one  case.     A  family  of  five,  three  chil- 


dren under  three  years  of  age,  with  one 
room  besides  a  bedroom,  with  one  bed 
for  all !  The  mother  was  in  the  mill 
earning  a  dollar  a  day,  walking  a  mile  to 
her  work  and  coming  home  at  noon  to 
nurse  a  babe  only  six  weeks  old.  The 
husband  and  father  had  both  legs  badly 
hurt.  He  staid  at  home,  took  care  of  the 
children,  cooked,  washed  the  floor  and 
the  clothes,  and  did  the  best  he  could. 
The  rent,  a  dollar  a  week,  came  out  of 
the  mother's  earnings.  Another  family 
of  three  had  been  leased  the  use  of  the 
room  and  a  bedroom  for  one  dollar  a 
month.  Now  this  family  had  never  ap- 
plied to  the  city  for  help,  no  member  had 
ever  been  arrested,  nor  did  they  drink 
beer.  With  the  surgeon's  careful  atten- 
tions the  man  will  soon  be  able  to  find 
work,  and  tlien  he  feels  sure  that  no  help 
will  be  needed.  One  member  of  the 
mission  has  agreed  to  have  a  talk  with 
the  landlord  to  induce  him  to  stop  selling . 
liquor,  and  to  help  fix  up  all  his  tene- 
ments. I  know  upon  whom  that  duty 
falls,  and  just  as  soon  as  this  letter  is 
written  he  must  take  up  his  cross  and 
face  the  music,  for  to-morrow  the  mission 
has  its  weekly  meeting,  and  I  must  re- 
port. I  must  ju^t  mention  one  other  case. 
The  husband  was  a  Catholic,  the  wife  a 
Protestant.  There  were  four  small  chil- 
dren and  terrible  quarreling  and  poverty, 
and  drinking  by  the  husband.  The  fam- 
ily was  visited  when  the  youngest  child 
was  three  days  old.  The  mother  lay 
upon  an  old  rack  of  a  bedstead,  with  but 
little  beneath  or  above  her,  and  with  no 
change  of  linen  and  no  nurse.  A  neigh- 
bor was  in,  making  her  some  gruel. 
Soon,  however,  a  bed  and  linen  was  sent 
in,  ladies  were  invited  to  go  and  do  what 
was  necessary,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
home  is  fitted  up,  the  children  in  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  father  has  promised  to 
treat  his  wife  well,  and  not  drink,  and 
get  work  at  once.  It  was  not  blossoms 
that  did  this  specific  thing  ;  but,  indirectly, 
it  was  mingled  love  and  btooms.     It  start- 
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ed  with  Mary's  visit  to  the  attic  in  the  lone- 
ly lane. 

''  O  mignonette,  sweet  mignonette" — 
is  there  not  a  song  so  beginning  ?  If  not, 
there  should  be.     So,  despise  not  small 


things  or  beautiful  things,  and  carry  sweet 
blossoms,  as  best  leaven,  to  lift  up  and 
bless  the  poor,  and  the  vile,  and  the  dis- 
couraged, and,  when  love  can  be  at  the 
base,  no  better  evangel  can  be  found. 


FOR  THE   FRIENDLY  VISITORS. 


My  dear  Mr,  Hale : 

You  well  know  how  often  we  of  the 
Associated  Charities  have  to  ''  suffer  and 
be  strong"  through  the  most  adverse 
criticism ;  usually  from  those  who  stand 
aside  and  look  on^  but  not  into  our  work. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  I  ask  you  to 
publish  in  Lend  a  Hand  the  following 
incident.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  poor 
woman  who  is  the  subject  of  it  is  in  our 
Conference,  wards  xix  to  xxi. 

She  is  a  widow  with  three  children, 
who  are  not  and  never  can  be  strong. 
Her  life  has  been  one  constant  struggle 
since  her  husband's  death,  four  years  ago, 
and  she  has,  through  all,  been  very  brave 
and  patient,  seeking  every  honest  means 
by  which  to  support  her  family. 

Among  the  things  she  can  do  very  well 
is  shampooing ;  and,  a  few  days  since,  I 
employed  her  for  that  purpose,  as  I  had 
frequently  done  some  years  ago,  when 
she  worked  to  help  her  husband,  whose 
health  was  very  delicate.  While  occu- 
pied with  me,  I  asked  her  if  she  had  much 
of  such  work  to  do  ? 

''  No,  miss.  I  spoke  to  old  Mr.  Briggs 
about  it  long  ago,  and  he  told  the  ladies 
of  his  society,  the  Associated  Charities  ; 
but  you  and  Miss  R.,  my  visitor,  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  employed  me  yet." 

*'  But,  *  old  Mr.  Briggs'  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties," I  answered. 

**  Oh,  yes.  Miss  !"  she  replied.  "  Miss 
R.  is  one  of  the  visitors,  but  Mr.  Briggs 
attends  to  the  coal,  etc.,  and  is  very  kind 
to  me." 


I  then  explained  to  her,  what  has  been 
far  too  often  misunderstood,  that  ''old 
Mr.  Briggs"  belongs  to  the  Roxbury 
Charitable  Society,  which  has  its  office 
down-stairs,  and  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Associated  Charities'  office  up- 
stairs ;  that  our  society  has  no  money  to 
give,  or  to  spend  in  fuel  or  groceries,  etc. ; 
but  that  our  visitors  go  among  the  poor, 
to  be  their  real  friends,  to  make  their 
lives  happier  and  better,  to  show  them 
how  to  help  themselves  when  they  do  not 
already  know  how,  and,  when  they  are 
really  in  need  and  truly  deserving,  to  tell 
them  where  it  is  best  to  go  for  aid. 

"  Well,  miss,  that  is  very  nice,  very 
nice  indeed,  and  Miss  R.  does  a  great 
deal  of  good  for  her  salary  !" 

"  But  she  has  no  salary,"  I  said. 

Mr.  Hale,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
her  then.  For  genuine  amazement  she 
was  a  model  to  satisfy  an  artist's  very  soul, 
as,  with  hands  extended,  a  biiish  in  one, 
a  comb  in  the  other,  she  exclaimed  :  "  No 
salaryr 

"  No." 

"  Miss  R.  comes  to  me,  as  she  does, 
and  cheers,  and  encourages,  and  helps 
me  as  she  does,  and  as  I  know  she  helps 
other  poor  people,  without  any  salary? 
Doesn't  she  get  any  money  for  it,  not 
even  enough  to  cover  her  car  fares  and 
her  shoe  leather.'*" 

''No." 

"  But  you  are  an  Associated  Charities' 
visitor,  aren't  you,  miss?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  don't ^^«  have  a  salary.?" 
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''No." 

''  Doesn't  Mrs.  K.  ?  Don't  any  of  the 
ladies  I  hear  called  Associated  Charities' 
visitors  have  any  pay?" 

''  No ;  none  of  the  visitors  have  any 
pay  at  all,  and  there  are  more  than  seven 
hundred,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

"  Well,  well,  miss,  I  declare  you  just 
have  taken  my  breath  away  !  I  always 
thought  that  the  city  of  Boston  paid  you 
all  for  what  you  do.  You  know  Miss 
R.  is  not  very  strong,  and  when  my  chil- 
dren have  been  so  sick,  and  the  weather 
was  too  stormy  for  her  to  go  out,  she  sent 
Mrs.  K.,  and  I  always  thought  how  nice 
it  is  she  has  some  one  to  send,  for  then 
they  will  not  take  anything  out  of  her  sal- 
ary. And  so,  miss,  this  work  is  all  self- 
sacrifice  !" 

'*  Oh,  no  !"  I  answered.  "We  do  not 
think  of  it  as  self-sacrifice  at  all.  We 
give  ourselves^  it  is  true,  and  when  we 
find  intemperance,  and  falsehood,  and 
shiftlessness,  and  those  who  do  not  seem 
to  want  to  lead  better  lives,  the  work  is 
often  very  hard,  and  it  makes  us  very  sad  ; 


but  when  we  find  them  as  brave  as  you, 
and  we  do  find  a  great,  great  many  men 
and  women  and  children  who  are  very 
brave,  then  it  makes  us  happy  to  do  it." 

For  at  least  a  minute,  she  stood  per- 
fectly still ;  then,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
said  very  softly,  "  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
beautiful ;  that  is  what  I  call  Christian 
charity.  I've  always  wished  I  could  do 
something  for  Miss  R.,  and  now  I  shall 
feel  I  can  never,  never  do  enough  for  her. 
It  is  good  to  know  there  are  people  in  the 
world  doing  such  work  as  that." 

Now,  Mr.  Hale,  this  is  from  a  poor 
woman  who  is  one  of  our  *'  victims,"  one 
of  the  "  persecuted,"  who,  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  are — so  to  speak — bound  hand  and 
foot  with  red  tape.  Don't  you  think  that 
hereafter  we  may  be  able  to  bear  in  per- 
fect peace  of  mind  anything  which  may 
be  said  against  us.^  When  my  own  soul 
is  inclined  to  droop,  it  will  certainly  com- 
fort me.         Very  truly  yours, 

Mary  B.  Comyns. 

Roxbury^  March  J,  i88*]. 


Rev.  Edwin  J.  Gkrry,  Minister  of 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches 
for  many  years  in  the  city  of  Boston,  was 
one  of  the  most  earnest  helpers  in  the 
vineyard.  His  early  work  was  among 
the  poor  of  New  York,  in  connection 
with  the  fChildren's  Aid  Society,  and 
afterwards  at  the  North  End  in  Boston. 
His  dat^ghter  is  preparing  a  simple  ac- 
count of  his  boyhood,  manhood,  early 
ministry  and  later  life.  It  is  a  picture  of 
ambition,  courage,  patience  and  perse- 
verance. The  book  is  published  by  sub- 
scription, and  Sunday-schools  should  or- 
der it  for  their  libraries.  Mr.  John 
Capen,  No.  5  Worcester  square,  Boston, 
will  receive  orders  and  remittances. 


The  Helping  Hand^  with  its  Wads- 
worth  Mottoes,  comes  to  us  each  month 
with  its  cheerful  courage  for  the  fut- 
ure. It  tells  us  the  good  being  done 
and  the  opportunities  open  to  all  to  carry 
on  the  work.  The  children  of  Macon 
(where  the  Helping  Hand  is  published) 
are  trying  to  do  their  part  by  rais- 
ing pop-corn  and  selling  it,  the  proceeds 
to  be  given  to  missionary  work.  So 
successful  are  they  that  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived from  California,  Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts.  The  Help- 
ing Hand  is  published  by  Rev.  Stanley 
E.  Lathrop,  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  Macon,  Ga. 
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"  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back : — 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


THE   ''TENS"   AT   HUXLEY. 


BY   WILLAMETTA    A.    PRESTON. 


"  Girls,  it  is  time  we  were  at  work." 
Inez  Boynton  turned  half  fiercely  upon 
the  group  of  classmates  who  were  stand- 
ing around  the  register. 

'*  Goodness  gracious !"  and  Fannie  Ash- 
ley jumped  aside  in  mock  dismay. 

"  We  are  working  now,  every  mother's 
daughter  of  us,"  remarked  Sadie  Wells, 
*'  what  with  home  work  and  our  studies." 

'*We  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
of  school-girls,"  added  Margaret  Sayles, 
with  dignity.  ''  This  is  our  last  year, 
and  so  we  have  extra  work  to  do." 

"  For  pity's  sake,  what  has  got  into 
you,  Inez?"  inquired  Gertrude  Holder. 
*'  I  never  knew  you  to  be  so  keen  for 
work  before." 

"That's  right,  exclaim  at  it,  all  of 
you  !"  laughed  Inez  ;  her  look  of  perplex- 
ity banished  for  the  moment. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  that  you  are 
astonished,  I  have  always  been  so  gay  and 
thoughtless.  But,  really,  girls,  did  you 
never  notice  how  much  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  town,  and  how  few  are  trying  to 
do  it?     I  think  we  might  help  a  little." 

'*  What  can  we  do?"  inquired  Marga- 
ret. '*  I  would  be  willing  enough  to  help, 
but  we  are  not  rich,  and  everything  takes 
so  much  money." 

''  Now,  Margaret,"  flashed  Inez,  '*  you 
have  read  Mr.  Hale's  book,  '  Ten  Times 
One.'  Kind  words  and  helpful  sugges- 
tions are  not  expensive.  I  am  one  ;  there 
are  ten  of  us   here   this   minute.     Why 


can't  we  organize,  and  adopt  his  mottoes 
and  lend  a  helping  hand  ?" 

'*Why  not,  indeed?"  added  Nellie 
May,  earnestly.  "  I  have  been  trying  for 
a  year,  and  it's  surprising  how  many 
chances  I  have  found.  A  society  would 
be  grand  ;  I  never  thought  of  it  before." 

"What  could  we  do.'*"  inquired  Ger- 
trude. 

Before  Inez  could  reply.  Miss  Marston 
came  in  to  hear  their  literature  class,  and 
the  important  subject  was  deferred  until 
after  school. 

Huxley  was  a  large  town,  with  a  few 
wealthy  people,  who  tried  to  be  exclusive  ; 
a  large  number  of  well-to-do  people,  who 
by  economy  lived  in  good  style,  if  not  ele- 
gantly, but  who  had  little  to  spare  for 
benevolence.  The  larger  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  working  people,  for  Huxley 
was  a  manufacturing  town,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  young  men 
and  women. 

There  were  some  workers,  earnest 
Christian  men  and  women,  who  did  all 
in  their  power,  but  their  number  was  few 
in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  the 
place. 

Afler  school,  Nellie  May  invited  them 
to  her  home  across  the  way  to  talk  things 
over. 

"  What  can  we  do?"  repeated  Ger- 
trude, as  they  settled  themselves  in  the 
pleasant  library. 

"  There  is  more  than  we  can  do,  of 
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course,"  replied  Inez.  ''  But  what  I  was 
thinking  of  specially  was  all  those  young 
people  in  the  mills.  They  have  no  ad- 
vantages and  few  pleasures.  Couldn't 
we  form  a  literary  society  and  have  really 
nice  times  together?  There  are  some 
splendid  girls,  only  they  are  poor,  and  so 
overlooked."  Inez  was  pacing  back  and 
forth,  too  much  in  earnest  to  sit  down 
quietly. 

*'  They  wouldn't  come,"  objected  Fan- 
nie, the  youngest  of  the  class.  ''  Frena 
Moore  invited  Stella  Haskill  to  that  grand 
party  of  hers,  and  she  wouldn't  go." 

"  And  I  know  why,"  explained  Nellie, 
a  tremor  of  indignation  in  her  strong, 
young  voice.  "  Mrs.  Haskill  is  Mrs. 
Moore's  own  cousin,  but  the  Moores  have 
never  noticed  them  in  any  way  since  they 
moved  here  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Has- 
kill lost  all  his  little  property  then.  And 
now,  when  Frena  asked  Stella  to  play  for 
the  dancing,  so  that  it  wouldn't  cost  any- 
thing— ^you  know  Stella  is  a  splendid 
player — she  refused,  and  I  don't  blame 
her." 

"We  must  tieat  them  like  compan- 
ions and  equals  then,  if  we  wish  to  really 
help  them,"  remarked  Margaret,  with  a 
little  disdain  in  her  voice.  She  was  in- 
clined to  look  upon  the  mill  hands  as  be- 
neath her. 

''  Certainly  we  must,"  answered  Mary 
Chalmers.  "  It  isn't  their  fault  that  they 
have  to  work ;  I  honor  them  for  it." 

This  had  its  weight.  Mary  Chalmers 
was  one  of  the  richest  girls  in  the  village, 
but  was  blessed  with  sensible  parents." 

"  Let's  organize  now,"  persisted  Nel- 
lie. "  Then,  when  we  have  a  Ten  of  our 
own,  we  can  try  to  form  others." 

There  was  no  objection  made  to  this  ; 
what  Inez  and  Mary  favored  the  others 
would  not  oppose.  But  how  should  they 
start  ?  Working-girls  resent  patronage  so 
keenly  when  offered  by  girls  of  their 
own  age.  The  young  men  would  be  even 
harder  to  persuade. 

''We  need  some  young  men    in  our 


set  to  help  us,"  declared  Inez.  "  Mary, 
wont  you  and  Gertrude  try  to  form  a  Ten 
among  them  ?" 

"  If  you  and  Nellie  will  plan  the  first 
meeting,"  replied  Gertrude,  mischiev- 
ously, expecting  they  would  refuse. 
They  were  in  earnest,  however,  and  ready 
for  work  of  whatever  kind. 

This  was  a  more  difficult  task  than  they 
had  supposed .  Many  plans  were  made  and 
rejected.  The  second  Ten  of  carefully- 
picked  workers  was  ready  before  there 
was  anything  to  do.  Finally,  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton  came  to  their  aid.  "  Why  not  invite 
them  here  for  the  evening,  daughter?"  he 
asked,  kindly.  "  Not  a  grand  party  af- 
fair, but  just  a  social,  good  time?  They 
will  appreciate  it,  and  you  can  talk  up 
your  literary  together,  but  not  as  if  all 
arranged  before." 

"  Thank  you,  papa,  that  is  just  it.  I 
will  send  the  invitations  to-morrow." 
And  Inez  ran  off  for  her  desk. 

Both  Tens  from  the  school  and  as  many 
from  the  mills — these  last  carefully  chosen. 
Much  thought  was  given  to  the  simple 
arrangements.  When  they  were  com- 
pleted even  Inez  was  satisfied.  Mary 
Chalmers  had  sent  over  a  basket  of  fra- 
grant hot-house  flowers,  which  smiled 
from  slender  vases  on  the  open  piano, 
mantel  and  tables.  Margaret  and  Ger- 
trude would  sing  and  play,  and  all  would 
endeavor  to  make  the  strangers  feel  that 
they  were  among  friends. 

*'  They  have  so  few  nice  times,"  Nellie 
remarked,  as  she  looked  around  the  room, 
and  then  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  guests. 
Both  Tens  were  already  there,  but  only 
Nellie  and  Frank  Hatton  were  in  the  par- 
lor. The  rest  were  in  the  dining-room 
talking  witli  Mrs.  Boynton  and  each  other. 
They  would  come  in,  two  or  three  at  a 
time,  as  the  others  did.  Thus,  even  the 
matter  of  arrivals  had  been  planned  with 
reference  to  the  pleasure  of  their  guests. 
It  would  be  so  embarrassing  for  the  first 
comers  to  find  a  room  full  of  comparative 
strangers. 
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They  all  came  in  good  season,  sure  that 
the  invitations  were  in  earnest,  and  that  a 
good  time  might  be  expected.  So  it 
proved .  Both  Tens  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost,  taking  great  care  to  show  no 
difference  between  old  and  new  friends, 
encouraging  them  to  talk  and  deferring 
to  their  opinions. 

When  the  simple  refreshments  were 
served,  Mollie  Jones  remarked,  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh : 

"  This  has  been  an  evening  to  remem- 
ber. I  only  wish  we  could  have  more  of 
them."  This  was  what  the  workers  had 
been  watching  and  hoping  for. 

"  Why  not  form  a  society  of  some  kind 
and  meet  every  week?"  John  Procter 
said,  quickly. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. So  entirely  had  they  been 
made  to  feel  at  home  that  none  of  the  mill 
hands  thought  of  objecting,  but  discussed 
plans  with  the  others  with  the  utmost 
freedom. 

''  We'll  have  a  literary  society,"  de- 
clared Nellie,  at  length,  half  frightened 
at  her  own  rashness,  *'  then  we  can  in- 
clude all  these  others  as  features  of  that. 
I  don't  see  any  other  way  to  suit  us  all. 
We  will  take  America.  History,  science, 
literature,  art,  music,  games,  travels,  con- 
versation, politics  and  fashion  have  all 
been  proposed ;  now  America  includes 
them  all." 

*'  And  we  can  find  all  sorts  of  things  to 
read  from  in  the  library,"  volunteered 
Stella  Haskill. 

They  readily  agreed  to  this  proposition. 
History  properly  came  first ;  they  would 
devote  two  weeks  to  that,  then  take  liter- 
ature. The  first  programme  was  care- 
fully made  out.  Principal  facts  of  Amer- 
ican history,  from  the  discovery  by 
Columbus  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, was  the  first  topic,  and,  after  some 
deliberation,  was  assigned  to  Frank  Hat- 
ton. 

Inez  brought  in  several  books  from  the 
library   to   make  their   selections   from. 


Pages  from  history — accounts  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  early  times,  and 
poems  descriptive  of  the  discovery  of  Flor- 
ida, and  other  incidents  which  have  come 
down  in  verse.  These  made  up  the  first 
evening's  work. 

"  Let  U3  each  bring  some  one  else,  if 
we  can,"  proposed  Nellie,  as  they  were 
about  to  separate.  '^  The  more  the  mer- 
rier." 

'*  Why,  Nellie!"  exclaimed  Inez,  afler 
the  rest  had  gone,  "  whatever  could  we 
do  with  more — ^the  parlors  were  full  to- 
night when  we  were  all  seated." 

"  Take  that  old,  unused  hall,  and  make 
it  as  pretty  as  any  parlor,"  laughed  Nel- 
lie.     "We  want  all  who  will  come." 

The  first  '*  reading"  was  with  Frank 
Hatton  and  was  a  decided  success.  Sev- 
eral bits  of  information  were  given  by  one 
and  another,  and  at  the  close  a  lengthy 
discussion  was  started,  but  Fannie  inter- 
rupted it  by  proposing  charades. 

The  next  meeting  took  the  history  from 
1776  to  1886,  with  special  parts  for  the 
Revolutionary  war,  the  war  of  181 2,  the 
Civil  war,  and  the  Centennial. 

This  was  followed  by  American  art  and 
artists,  then  musicians.  Then  they  decid- 
ed, as  so  little  could  be  learned  in  a  single 
evening,  to  give  the  next  four  months  to 
literature,  beginning  with  the  great  names 
of  our  own  day  and  devoting  one  evening 
to  each.  First,  quotations  from  the  au- 
thor, a  sketch  of  his  life  and  selections 
from  his  writings. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  the  steadily-in- 
creasing number  of  members  proved  too 
many  for  private  houses,  so  the  old  hall 
was  rented  for  a  merely  nominal  sum. 
All  worked  with  a  will  to  fit  it  up.  They 
gave  a  concert,  at  which  Stella  was  the 
star,  to  raise  funds.  They  papered  and 
painted  it,  hung  shades  at  the  windows, 
bought  a  few  lamps,  and  rented  a  piano 
for  the  winter.  This  exhausted  their  re- 
sources. Mr.  Chalmers  gave  them  a  stove 
and  a  ton  of  coal. 

*'  Papa  thought  warmth  as   necessary 
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to  our  health  as  light,"  Mary  remarked, 
mischievously. 

Nellie  contributed  some  bright  rugs, 
two  or  three  tables,  chairs  of  various 
styles,  from  past  ages  to  the  light  rockers 
of  to-day,  and  books  came  from  various 
sources.  There  were  seventy-five  mem- 
bers now,  and  all  in  earnest. 

The  first  evening  in  their  new  quarters 
they  devoted  to  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  and  his 
Lend  a  Hand  Society  and  Look-up  Le- 
gion. 

'' Why  can't  we  form  a  society.'*"  in- 
quired Stella  Haskill.  "  We  can  surely 
help  some  one." 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  two  Tens 
formed  so  long  ago,  nor  the  work  they 
had  tried  to  do.  The  new  society  was 
organized,  and  different  lines  of  work  pro- 
posed. Much  was  accomplished,  as  al- 
ways is  when  so  many  are  looking  for- 
ward and  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Margaret  was  made  secretary.  The 
last  evening  in  May,  there  was  an  addition 


of  several  names.  '*  How  many  do  you 
think  there  are  now  ?  "  inquired  Margaret 
next  day  of  Nellie  May  and  Inez. 

''  Ninety,  perhaps,"  said  Nellie,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  One   hundred,"   declared   Margaret. 

"  Ten  times  one  is  ten.  Ten  times  ten 
is  one  hundred,"  repeated  Inez.  "  Ten 
times  one  hundred  is  one  thousand.  Let 
us  try  for  that  next." 

'*  You  never  can  do  it,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, positively.  "  There  aren't  so  many 
young  people  in  town." 

"Why,  do  they  need  be  young?"  in- 
quired Mary,  eagerly.  "  If  each  of  us 
would  start  a  Ten  in  our  own  household, 
and  among  others  who  do  not  attend  our 
readings,  the  impossible  would  be  accom- 
plished." 

'*  And  why  isn't  that  motto  a  good  one 
for  all  ?**'  inquired  Nellie,  earnestly.  "  No 
one  is  too  young  or  too  old  to  help  oth- 
ers. We  will  all  try,  Inez,  and  bring  it 
about." 


HOW   CAN   BOYS   AND   GIRLS   HELP   THEIR   PASTORS? 


BY    RKV.    WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS. 


I  HAVE  no  time  to  theorize  on  this  sub- 
ject, though  the  ideal,  as  well  as  the  real, 
needs  to  be  considered.  I  can  only  tell 
you  experimentally  how  my  boys  and 
girls  help  their  pastor,  which  incidentally 
involves  the  other  side  of  the  subject — 
how  the  pastor  helps  the  boys  and  girls, 
for  the  pastor,  who,  in  his  preaching  and 
pastoral  calls,  boycotts  them,  will  find 
them  quite  likely  to  reciprocate. 

I  seek  to  help  my  boys  and  girls  on 
Sabbath  mornings  by  a  "  seven  minutes 
sermon,"  especially  for  them,  just  before 
the  second  hymn — not  forgetting  them  in 
the  longer  sermon,  which  I  seek  to  ex- 
press in  terms  plain  enough  for  all  to  un- 
derstand. The  boys  and  girls  according- 
ly come  to  church,  and  help  me  by  doing 


their  part  in  the  singing  and  by  looking 
straight  at  me  as  I  preach.  Sheep  do  not 
look  up  to  an  empty  rack,  nor  to  one  that 
contains  no  food  appropriate  for  them, 
and  the  preacher  whose  public  services 
ignore  the  children  must  not  be  surpris- 
ed if  that  part  of  his  flock  stays  at  home. 
In  my  Sabbath-school,  the  boys  and 
girls  help  the  pastor  only  in  the  usual 
ways.  In  this  department  of  church 
work,  a  higher  ideal  is  needed  in  this 
matter  all  along  the  line.  Boys  and  girls 
are  so  constantly  rewarded  for  coming 
that  they  begin  to  think  that  they  are 
doing  a  favor  instead  of  receiving  many. 
The  obligation  to  be  helpful  by  prepar- 
ing the  lesson,  and  so  helping  the  teacher 
to  make  the  class  interesting,  by  bringing 
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in  absentees  and  new  scholars,  by  sing- 
ing and  reading  and  answering  questions 
heartily  in  the  general  exercises,  needs  to 
be  more  enforced.  Boys  and  girls  like  to 
be  useful  if  they  can  be  shown  clearly 
how  to  do  it. 

In  our  church  we  have  a  mid-week 
meeting  for  children  too  young  to  attend 
the  evening  prayer- meeting.  This  occurs 
on  Wednesday  afternoons,  right  after 
school,  the  children  coming,  in  school 
clothes  and  with  school-books,  before 
going  home.  Once  a  month  this  meeting 
is  called  "Missionary  day,"  and  the 
children  are  shown  how  to  be  helpful  in 
their  work  of  missions.  Once  a  month 
it  is  ''Look-up  Legion  day,"  another 
monthly  meeting  is  ''  Bible  day,"  and 
anotlier  is  "Mercy  day" — the  latter  as- 
sociated with  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. 

There  is  also  a  religious  element  in 
each  meeting,  and  those  who  deliberately 
choose  to  do  so  are  enrolled  as  a  "  Chris- 
tian Band"  in  preparation  for  church 
membership,  to  which  some  enter  from 
this  "  Band  "  at  every  communion.  The 
sixty  children  who  attend  this  meeting 
are  also  trained  to  be  workers,  for  they 
have  a  part  in  each  meeting,  offering 
prayers  of  one  or  two  sentences  long,  and 


learning  to  turn  up  passages  in  the  Bible 
with  rapidity,  and  to  understand  its  teach- 
ings for  future  teaching  and  testimony. 
Some  of  its  former  members  are  already 
helpers  in  evening  prayer-meeting. 

Some  of  the  boys  belonging  to  this 
meeting,  and  some  older  ones,  do  good 
service  in  distributing  church  announce- 
ments to  the  ten  thousand  people  nearest 
the  church  half  a  dozen  times  a  year. 

The  boys  and  girls  above  sixteen  years 
of  age  are  organized  in  the  society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  which  has  proved  a 
fine  training  school  to  furnish  new  work- 
ers for  the  prayer-meeting,  in  which  a 
score  of  yoimg  men  and  older  boys  use 
their  Bibles  ver\'  helpfully  on  the  topics 
assigned  for  consideration. 

From  both  these  meetings  new  teachers 
are  constantly  being  provided  for  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  there  is  promise  of  a 
still  better  prepared  set  of  teachers — those 
who  have  enjoyed  these  meetings  from 
earliest  childhood,  come  to  young  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

"  Better  to  set  ten  men  to  work  than 
to  do  ten  men's  work  "  is  the  wise  motto 
of  Mr.  Moody,  and  might  well  be  of  every 
pastor  as  he  seeks  to  make  his  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  men  and  women  "  fellow- 
workers  with  the  truth." 


.    WIDE  AWAKE  CATECHISM. 


Recited  in  concert  at  all  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Wide  Awake  Society,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  committed  to  memory 
by  every  member. 

What  is  the  Wide  Awake  Society? 
A  Missionary  society. 

When  does  it  meet?  The  last  Sunday 
in  every  month. 

What  is  the  special  motto?  Lend  a 
hand. 

What  is  it  to  '» lend  a  hand  ?  "  To  help 
others  all  we  can. 


What  is  the  best  kind  of  help  we  can 
give?     To  try  and  teach  about  Jesus. 

What  is  our  watchword  ?  For  Christ's 
sake  and  in  his  name. 

How  can  we  teach  about  Jesus  to  those 
who  have  never  heard  of  him  ?  Give  our 
money  and  our  prayers  to  those  who  are 
sent. 

What  are  the  people  called  who  are 
sent  to  teach  about  Christ?     Missionaries. 

How  ought  we  to  give  our  money? 
Regularly,  cheerfully  and  freely. 
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How  can  we  give  it  regularly  i  By  re- 
membering to  bring  it  to  every  Widt- 
Awake  Meeting, 

Why  should  we  give  it  cheerfully  ?  Be- 
cause the  Bible  says,  *'  God  loveth  a  cheer- 
ful giver." 

Why  should  we  give  it  freely?  The 
Bible  says,  ''  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give." 

What  reward  is  promised  those  who 


turn  many  to  righteousness  ?  '  *•  They  shall 
shine  as  the  stars,  forever  and  ever." 

When  should  we  pray  for  the  mission- 
aries ?  Every  day  ;  but  es|>ecially  when 
we  bring  our  money. 

Prayer  Before  the  Collection. 
Will  God  bless  this  money  that  we  now 
give,  and  may  it  help  to  bring  some  soul 
to  Christ,  for  we  give  it  ^'  For  Chrisfs 
sake^  and  In  His  NameJ** 


HOW  TO  FORM  LOOK-UP  LEGION  BANDS. 


Any  person  desiring  to  aid  the  young 
people  of  the  land  in  the  formation  of 
Christian  characters  may  organize  the 
Legion,  choosing  such  time  for  meeting 
as  seems  to  them  best.  An  announce- 
ment in  Sunday-school,  circulating  in- 
vitation cards,  personally  inviting  chil- 
dren, especially  the  older  girls  and  boys, 


will  usually  succeed  in  gaining  members. 
An  address  before  the  Sunday-school,  by 
one  who  has  read  '*  Ten  Times  One  is 
Ten,"  and  who  has  learned  something  of 
the  object  of  the  numerous  societies 
founded  on  the  ^'  Harry  Wadsworth " 
idea,  will  be  an  excellent  method  of  in- 
troducing the  L.  L.  to  the  children.     D. 


REPORTS   OF  TEN   TIMES   ONE   CLUBS,   ETC. 


HAMPTON. 

Our  Indian  Lend  a  Hand  Club  is  just 
entering  upon  its  third  year.  The  first 
year  of  its  existence,  it  was  as  helpless 
and  dependent  as  any  infant,  but  it  had 
a  strong  constitution,  good  mental  endow- 
ments, and  under  the  skillful  ''bringing 
up"  of  its  guardians  promises  to  become 
a  blessing  to  us  all.  It  can  already  speak 
in  twenty  different  languages,  which  is 
more  than  almost  any  club  of  its  size  can 
do,  and  runs  alone  with  very  little  danger 
of  serious  falls. 

When  this  precocious  infant  was  but 
one  year  old,  a  friend  offered  to  .sell  at 
a  fair  as  many  as  possible  of  the  things 
it  might  make  and  send  her  for  that  pur- 
p>ose.  The  result  of  a  few  weeks'  busy 
work  with  knife,  brush  and  needle  was 


a  check  for  $33.88.  This  was  very 
encouraging,  and  we  had  to  have  a 
treasurer  appointed  right  away,  to  read 
the  report  at  every  meeting  and  make  us 
feel  how  rich  we  were  and  how  strong 
to  lend  a  hand.  Soon  after  this,  a  terrible 
tornado  passed  over  a  reservation  in 
Nebraska  and  carried  away  the  home  of 
two  of  our  Omaha  friends.  Here  was 
a  grand  chance  to  lend  a  hand,  and  our 
one-year-old  club,  in  the  generosity  of  its 
infant  heart,  wanted  to  send  its  whole 
treasury  right  out  there  ;  but  a  wise  guard- 
ian said,  ''No,  not  all,"  and  a  smaller  sum 
was  sent.  The  secretary  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  principal  sufferer  and  enclosed  the 
check.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

' '  Dear  Friends: — ^We  weie  very  sorry 
to  hear  that  you   have   a   great   trouble 
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with  the  strong  winds,  and  I  think  you 
know  we  all,  the  Indian  students,  have  a 
club  call  'Lend  a  Hand  Club,'  that  we 
will  try  to  make  something  and  sale  it 
and  make  some  mqneys  and  keep  them 
to  help  somebody  in  danger.  We  chose 
some  officers  and  I  am  one  of  the  officers. 
We  had  a  meeting  last  night  and  talk 
about  what  we  should  do.  I  was  stand- 
ing up  and  I  thought  it  was  better  for  us 
to  help  you  some  way.  That  it  will  be 
remembered  to  us,  because  our  fore- 
fathers and  your  fore-fathers  were  a  great 
enemies  to  each  other  and  made  a  war 
between  the  Sioux  and  the  Omahas,  but 
now  in  this  generation  we  go  to  the 
east  to  learn  some  way  new  life,  and 
better  way,  and  to  love  each  other — treat 
each  other  very  friendly.  As  I  said,  we 
used  to  enemy  each  other,  but  now  that 
is  all  passed  and  try  to  live  another  way, 
and  now  there  are  some  money  for  you 
that  will  help  you.  Something  for 
need.  All  the  boys  are  sending  you  their 
money.  Especially  most  of  them  Sioux. 
I  shall  ask  God  will  bless  you  and  keep 
you  in  a  trouble.  Give  my  love  to  your 
family,  u  Yours  respectfully, 
'*  A  Sioux  friend, 

'*  Benjamin  Ohitika." 

An  acknowledgment  of  this  timely  aid 
came  in  due  time  and  was  very  gratifying 
and  encouraging. 

Though  the  charity  began  at  home,  or 
among  their  own  people,  it  did  not  end 
there.  The  missionary  band  sent  out, 
every  Sunday  morning,  four  or  five  ad- 
vanced English-speaking  members  to 
teach  in  a  little  coFored  Sunday-school  a 
mile  away.  To  fully  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  these  missionaries,  we  must 
remember  that  they  were  obliged  to  at- 
tend four  other  long  services,  and  that  this 
time  between  8  and  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  almost  the  only  time  they 
could  claim  for  themselves,  and  Virginia 
roads  in  winter  seldom  tempt  one  to  walk 
for  pleasure. 

The  club's  work  among  the  poor  color- 
ed people  in  the  neighborhood,  its  work 
among  the  people  at  home  and  its  helpful 


influence  in  the  school  would  be  but  a 
repetition  of  good  deeds  done  everywhere 
by  similar  workers. 

This  year,  the  club  has  a  presiding 
officer,  chosen  at  each  meeting,  a  treas- 
urer, two  secretaries  and  two  correspond- 
ing secretaries,  so  as  to  represent  both 
boys  and  girls  in  their  separate  meetings. 

Committees,  consisting  of  a  boy,  a  girl 
and  a  teacher,  have  charge  of  the  mission- 
ary, temperance,  literary,  musical  and 
social  divisions  of  the  work,  and  help 
each  other  in  making  the  meetings  and 
work  a  pleasure  and  success. 

The  entire  club,  which  embraces  the 
whole  Indian  school,  is  divided  into 
Tens,  under  a  captain,  who  is  its  repre- 
sentative and  leader.  Some  have  chosen 
special  work  for  their  Tens,  others  hold 
themselves  ready  for  emergencies. 

One  Ten  of  little  girls  has  undertaken 
to  clothe  and  pay  the  scholarship  (ten 
cents  a  week)  of  a  tiny  colored  child, 
whose  entire  family,  except  herself,  is 
deaf  and  dumb,  who  lives  three  miles 
from  school  and  who  is  very  poor.  They 
themselves  receive  scholarships  from 
northern  friends,  whom  they  call  their 
"scholarship  ladies"— ^r  "scholarship 
gentlemen  " — and  so,  being  invested  with 
a  similar  honor  and  privilege,  they  take 
great  satisfaction  in  calling  themselves 
this  little  child's  "scholarship  ladies," 
and  work  with  as  much  zeal  to  earn  the 
penny  a  week  and  make  the  child's 
clothes  as  any  of  their  friends  who  pay 
the  $70  scholarship  for  them  here. 

Saturday  evening  is  the  only  time  we 
can  hold  meetings,  and  there  are  never 
enough  of  them  for  all  we  want  to  do. 
One  Saturday,  we  have  a  general  temper- 
ance meeting ;  another,  separate  meetings 
of  the  girls  and  boys,  where  reports  of 
captains  are  made,  work  laid  out,  and 
often  lively  debates  carried  on. 

Another  Saturday,  the  boys  are  invited 
to  Winona  (Elder  Sisters'  Lodge)  and 
entertained    by   the   girls   and    teachers. 
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Quiet  games,  such  as  checkers,  dominoes, 
letters,  sliced-up  pictures  and  maps,  are 
placed  on  tables  for  the  quiet  ones,  and 
more  lively  games  are  always  going  on 
among  the  others.  As  dancing  is  for- 
bidden, the  more  frisky  members  have  a 
game  called  "  Steal  Pardners,"  learned 
from  the  colored  people,  in  w^hich  the 
clapping  of  hands  and  the  lively  singing 
of  a  jingle,  the  burden  of  which  is, 

O  Eliza,  little  'Liza  Jane, 
Come  my  love  and  go  with  me. 
Little  'Liza  Jane, 

takes  the  place  of  more  conventional 
music.  After  singing  these  words  a  few 
hundred  times  they  break  off  into  another 

strain : 

Rain  little,  snow  little, 
'Taint  gwine  to  rain  ilo  mo", 

O  rain  little,  snow  little. 
'Taint  gwine  rain  no  mo', 

until  they  are  tired  out  and  then  they  want 
to  ''  march." 

For  this,  a  march  is  played  on  the 
piano ;  the  girl  takes  her  escort's  arm  and  a 
long  line  marches  in  various  ways  around 
the  large  hall  for  twenty  minutes  or  more, 
according  to  the  endurance  of  the  pianist. 

Judges  are  appointed  to  watch  the 
marchers,  and  two  or  three  prizes  are 
generally  awarded  the  couples  who  carry 
themselves  the  best.  Other  games  are 
played,  but  these  are  the  regular  favorites. 
There  are  no  lessons  more  important  to 
the  Indian  boy  than  those  he  learns  at  these 
social  gatherings — the  proper  manner  of 
tteatmg  the  girls  when  free  from  the 
restraints  of  school  rules  and  the  number- 
less little  things  every  boy  must  learn 
sometime — all  these  are  lessons,  though 
he  does  not  realize  it  at  the  time.  The 
growth  of  courtesy  and  ease  of  manner, 
among  both  boys  and  girls,  is  very  inter- 
esting to  watch  from  month  to  month. 

Another  Saturday  evening,  we  all  come 
together  for  our  literary  entertainment. 
At  our  last  we  had  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

I.  Singing  by  all. 


2.  Opening  speech  by  the  presiding 
officer. 

3.  Report  of  secretary. 

4.  Solo  by  one  of  the  girls. 

5.  Report  of  boys'  work  by  a  captain. 

6.  Report  of  girls'  work  by  a  captain. 

7.  Cornet  duet. 

8.  Recitation  by  a  girl. 

9.  Male  quartette. 

10.  Speech  by  one  of  the  boys. 

1 1 .  Song  dialogue  in  costume. 

12.  Speech  by  a  returned  student. 

13.  Singing. 

All  followed  by>^  a  prolon|<ed  leave- 
taking,  not  on  the  programme. 

The  weeks  before  Christmas  were  busy 
ones  for  all.  We  had  decided  to  send 
Christmas  boxes  to  five  of  our  girls  and 
boys  who  are  teaching  in  the  west,  that 
they  might  have  something  to  give  their 
children  as  Christmas  gifts  and  so  make 
the  day  a  merry  one  for  them  all.  All 
sorts  of  little  things  were  contributed  by 
the  boys  and  girls — little  things  from 
their  own  small  stock,  articles  bought 
with  the  saved-up  pennies  or  made  in 
spare  time — ail  showing  that  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  good-will  was  ever  present 
that  ''blesseth  him  who  gives"  quite  as 
much  as  '^  htm  who  takes.", 

THE    boys'    honorable   CLUB, 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO. 

We  think  your  readers  may  be  interest- 
ed in  hearing  of  another  club  which  was 
formed  without  any  of  its  members  hav- 
ing read  the  very  interesting  account  of 
others,  published  in  Lend  a  Hand, 
though  since  its  formation  they  have  felt 
great  •  sympathy  with  those  reported  in 
this  magazine. 

The  Honorable  Club  has  proved  a 
success  during  the  year  it  has  been  in 
existence. 

Its  object  is  to  elevate  the  moral  stand- 
ard among  boys  belonging  to  it,  and  those 
they  may  influence,  and  to  enable  them 
to  get  the  encouragement  always  derived 
from  the  knowledge  that  others  are  mak- 
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ing  the  same  eftbrt  with  ourselves.  We 
have  a  card,  about  six  by  eight  inches  in 
size,  on  which  are  printed  the  following 
rules: 

1 .  Always  to  speak  the  truth. 

2.  To  be  strictly  honest  in  all  transac- 
tions, small  as  well  as  great. 

3.  To  be  careful  never  to  speak  evil 
of  others  unnecessarily,  especially  behind 
their  backs. 

4.  Never  to  use  profane  or  impure 
language,  and  to  discourage  its  use  by 
others  by  not  listening  to  or  laughing  at 
it  when  it  can  be  reasonably  avoided. 

5.  Never  to  drink  any  kind  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  nor  use  tobacco  in  any 
form. 

6.  To  be  courteous  to  all ;  very  re- 
spectful to  .old  people  ;  attentive  to  moth- 
ers and  sisters,  and,  for  their  sakes,  polite 
to  every  woman  and  girl,  without  regard 
to  her  station,  because  of  her  sex.  To 
be  especially  kind  to  any  one  poorer, 
weaker  or  younger  than  ourselves,  and 
ready  to  help,  with  our  strong  young 
hands,  any  person  or  animal  needing 
assistance. 

7.  To  ask  God's  help  every  day  in 
keeping  these  rules. 

Each  boy  is  expected  to  sign  a  promise 
to  endeavor  to  keep  these  rules  for  a  year. 
He  has  one  of  these  cards,  which  it  is 
understood  is  to  be  hung  in  his  room 
where  he  will  see  it  daily,  and  so  be  re- 
minded of  his  promise. 

Each  boy  may  provide  himself  with  a 
badge,  made  like  college  society  pins, 
with  the  monogram  H.  C.  If  a  boy  has 
broken  one  of  the  rules,  he  is  expected 
not  to  wear  his  badge  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  do  not  suppose  any  boy  has 
perfectly  kept  them  all,  but  we  think 
there  has  been  an  effort  made  to  keep 
them,  and  that  the  general  influence  has 
been  good. 

We  have  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  our  meetings,  held  sometimes  month- 
ly and  sometimes  semi-monthly,  are  con- 
ducted in  a  business-like  manner.     The 


boys  are  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  but  we  have  a  young  gentleman  for 
president.  We  vote  in  new  members  by 
ballot,  one  adverse  vote  defeating  the 
candidate.  Any  boy  habitually  break- 
ing the  rules  can  be  expelled  after  being 
tried.  At  our  meetings,  after  business 
has  been  disposed  of,  we  discuss  some 
topic  chosen  at  a  previous  meeting,  such 
as  ^^  Bees,''  "  The  Suez  Canal,"  ''  N.  A. 
Indians,"  etc.  Then  we  have  a  few  quiet 
games  and  sometimes  something  enter- 
taining is  read  aloud.  We  do  not  have 
refreshments  generally.  Lately  we  adopt- 
ed the  plan  mentioned  in  Lend  a  Hand 
of  having  letters  sent  in  anonymously, 
telling  of  opportunities  we  have  had  for 
doing  kindnesses.  We  all  enjoy  it,  and, 
if  any  one  wants  to  know  more  of  the  do- 
ings of  our  club  and  the  details  of  our 
work,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  them  infor- 
mation about  it. 

BURLINGTON,    VERMONT. 

We  organized  three  years  ago  this  win- 
ter, and  this  makes  our  fourth  winter  of 
work.  Our  club  includes  all  but  the  very- 
young  classes,  and  all  the  teachers  in  the 
Sunday-school. 

We  meet  every  Saturday  afternoon  in 
our  church  parlors,  which  are  very  pleas- 
ant. We  have  our  officers,  of  course. 
One  of  the  teachers  is  president  and  the 
other  offices  are  held  by  the  children. 
The  first  year  the  children  contributed  a 
small  sum  each.  That  money  was  used 
to  buy  material  for  fancy  work  and  for 
aprons  and  holders. 

We  met  every  Saturday  that  year  and 
made  up  the  material ;  then  at  Easter 
time  we  held  a  sale  and  cleared  about 
eighty  dollars.  We  gave  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  a  boy's  lodging  house  in  Brocton 
to  secure  a  boy  a  home  for  one  year ; 
twenty  dollars  was  spent  in  home  chari- 
ties, and  the  balance  put  in  the  bank  for 
the  next  year's  work. 

The  second  year,  we  did  about  the 
same  work  and  held  a  second  sale.     We 
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realized  about  $100.00.  That  year  we 
sent  seventy  dollars'  worth  of  books  to  a 
Sunday-school  in  Sherwood,  Michigan, 
and  tlie  balance  we  put  in  the  bank. 

The  third  year,  we  concluded  to  have  a 
change,  so,  instead  of  working  for  a  sale, 
we  bought  material  for  costumes,  and  the 
club  met  as  usual  and  made  the  costumes 
and  practiced  the  parts  for  an  entertain- 
ment, which  we  gave  at  the  time  of  our 
usual  sale. 

From  that  entertainment,  of  which  the 
children  took  all  the  parts,  we  cleared 
about  the  same  as  the  year  before,  and 
sent  seventy-five  dollars'  worth  of  books 
to  a  Sunday-school  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Ware, 
our  dearly-loved  pastor,*  selected  all  the 
books  for  both  Sunday-schools. 

This  year  we  are  working  for  a  free 
bed  in  our  Fletcher  Hospital.  Our  church 
is  raising  the  money  to  endow  the  room, 
and  we  of  the  Wadsworth  Club  are 
making  and  giving  all  the  furnishings  of 
the  room.  We  gave  an  oyster  supper  in 
the  fall  to  Vaise  funds  to  buy  the  material. 
The  children  are  working  and  making 
all  the  linen,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  and  I 
think  this  will  be  their  best  year's  work, 
for  it  is  right  here  at  home,  and  something 
in  which  they  will  always  have  an  inter- 
est. We  expect  to  have  our  bed  very 
soon  now,  and  it  is  to  be  called  the 
"Ware  Free  Bed."  The  children  are 
very  constant  in  attendance. 

TOLEDO,    OHIO. 

1  THINK  you  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  different  clubs  which  have 
been  formed  here  through  the  stimulus 
received  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale's  visit  to 
Chautauqua  last  summer. 

The  Harry  Wadsworth  club  of  boys  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  Sunday-school 
has  been  the  least  successful  of  any.  In 
the  first  place,  they  were  discouraged  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  badges  ;  then  the 
cold  weather,  short  days  and  snow- 
storms   prevented   them   from  getting  to 

•  One  of  the  first  Ten.— ED. 


the  church  where  we  held  our  meetings, 
as  tlie  difierent  school  buildings  from 
which  they  came  were  at  some  distance, 
and  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
up  their  interest. 

In  the  Industrial  School  I  think  it  has 
been  a  great  benefit  to  the  boys.  It  has 
led  them  to  think  more  of  others,  and  to 
trv'  to  help  those  who,  in  some  respects, 
are  in  a  worse  condition  than  themselves. 
In  their  meetings,  I  have  encouraged  them 
to  tell  anecdotes  of  dogs  and  horses,  and 
by  that  means  have  led  them  to  consider 
the  condition  of  dumb  animals  and  their 
duties  to  them.  There  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  about  twelve  members  of  that 
club,  but  they  are  very  irregular. 

The  greatest  success  has,  however, 
been  with  Miss  H.,  one  of  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools,  with  whom  I  talked  on 
the  subject,  and  lent  her  the  Circulars 
and  Lend  a  Hand.  She  has  organized 
two  clubs  in  her  school,  one  of  boys  and 
one  of  girls.  They  meet  once  a  week, 
on  diflTerent  days,  in  her  school-room,  at 
the  close  of  school.  Last  Monday,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  two— the  officers  of  the  boys'  club 
having  charge  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
conducted  in  the  most  orderly  and  busi- 
ness-like manner  possible.  There  were 
about  thirty  present.  All  but  two  or 
three  reported  some  kind  act  done  for  oth- 
ers, and  those  who  did  not  were  fined  one 
cent. 

At  Christmas,  they  sent  Christmas  letters 
to  all  the  children  in  the  Orphans'  Home 
here,  and  they  have  twice  collected  papers 
and  magazines  and  taken  them  to  the 
jkvork- house.  

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  Lend  a  Hand  club  of  Worcester 
school-girls  was  regularly  organized  in 
February,  1886.  It  consists  of  about 
twenty-five  members.  It  has  for  oflScers 
a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  For  committees,  a  look-out 
committee,    to  suggest  and  make  neces- 
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sary  arrangements  for  work  ;  a  new  mem- 
bers* committee,  who  are  supplied  with 
the  pledge  cards,  and  who  acquaint  any 
candidate  for  membership  with  the  Ten 
Times  One  is  Ten  idea  and  spirit ;  and 
also  special  committees,  as  the  exigencies 
demand. 

The  club  holds  its  meetings  once  a 
week  during  the  school  year  and  once  in 
two  weeks  through  the  summer  vacation. 

Of  course,  in  the  summer  the  numbers 
are  small,  but  we  generally  make  a  pic- 
nic of  each  summer  meeting  at  the  homes 
of  various  members,  or  in  some  retired 
suburban  spot. 

An  admission  fee  to  regular  member- 
ship is  fifteen  cents;  to  honorary  mem- 
bership, twenty-five  cents. 

Our  pledge  card  is  not  original,  having 
been  taken  from  the  report  of  a  club  in 
the  Lend  a  Hand  magazine.  On  one 
side  are  the  four  mottoes,  on  the  other 
the  following : 

Pledge  Card  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club  wish  to  be 
womanly  in  their  characters. 

Taking  for  theirs  the  fourfold  motto  of  Harry  Wads- 
worth,  they  aim  to  be  truthful,  unselfish,  hopeful  and 
helpful,  and  to  use  their  influence  always  for  the  right. 
I  pledge  myself  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  this  a 
successful  club.  (Signed)  

Date 188  . 

After  keeping  the  card  one  week  the 
candidate  may  sign  it,  and  after  signing 
the  constitution  and  paying  the  fee  she 
becomes  a  member  of  the  club. 

The  work  has  been  unpretentious  and 
varied.  The  girls  have  served  for  one  of 
the  lady  visitors  of-  the  City  Missionary 
Society,  carried  flowers  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital and  Old  Ladies*  Home,  have  writ- 
ten Christmas  letters  and  sent  valentines 
to  each  old  lady.  Last  spring  they  plant- 
ed flower  seeds  and  in  the  summer  gave 
the  flowers  to  the  poor  or  sick.  In  De- 
cember, they  had  a  sale  and  gave  an  en- 
tertainment, from  which  they  realized 
thirty  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Association  in  the 
city.     One  or  more  of  their  number  visits 


each  week  a  needy  old  lady,  nevtr  going 
empty-handed. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  girls  have  tried  to  lend  a  hand.  I 
notice  a  growing  interest  and  alertness 
for  opportunities  for  helpfulness.  Their 
pledge  helps  them  in  their  school  life  and 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  others. 


LOUISVILLE,    KENTUCKY. 

As  first  organized,  our  society  had  no 
connection  with,  indeed,  no  knowledge 
of,  the  Wadsworth  clubs.  In  the  fall  of 
1875,  several  of  the  teachers  of  our  Sun- 
day-school started  a  weekly  sewing  socie- 
ty, composed  of  the  girls  of  the  school. 
They  were  to  make  garments  for  the 
poor.  It  was  not  successful.  In  the  fall 
of  the  next  year,  the  girls  were  again  in- 
vited to  meet  and  work  for  the  poor. 
They  were  promised  a  fair  if  they  would 
be  faithful.  No  one  supposed  the  fair 
would  amount  to  more  than  an  opportu- 
nity for  enjoyment  and  a  possible  net  re- 
sult of  fifty  dollars.  We  were  gratified 
and  astonished  when  we  found  ourselves 
the  possessors  of  $212.80.  We  retained 
fifteen  dollars  and  gave  the  balance  to 
the  Sunday-school.  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  our  school  has  not  asked 
a  dollar  from  the  trustees  of  the  church 
since  that  time. 

Each  year  since  then  our  work  has 
gone  steadily  on.  We  have  given  each 
year  $100.00  to  our  school,  have  assisted 
in  paying  ofl*  the .  church  debt  and  have 
made  contributions  of  small  sums  to  the 
various  charitable  institutions  of  the  city. 
In  1885,  the  boys  were  invited  to  join. 
A  few  of  them  did,  and  are  among  our 
faithful  attendants.  One  of  them  object- 
ed to  the  name  of  **  Sewing  Society,** 
and  suggested  *'  Helping  Hands  *'  instead. 
In  a  small  way  our  Sunday-school  sewing 
society,  now  entering  its  eleventh  year  of 
work,  has  been  a  Harry  Wadsworth  club. 
It  has  striven  to  lend  a  hand,  and  it  has 
not  failed  to  bring  cheer  into  many  a 
home.     It  knows  that  a  grand  work  lies 
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before  it  that  requires  strength  of  members 
and  faithfulness  to  duty  to  accomplish. 

We  meet  at  half-past  three.  The  girls 
sew  and  the  boys  make  picture  scrap- 
books.  Part  of  the  time  some  one  reads 
aloud.  We  have  no  order  of  business, 
and  the  members  have  no  rigid  rules  to 
restrict  them.  They  laugh  and  talk  and 
work.  At  ^v^  o'clock,  we  repeat  in 
unison  the  mottoes  and  then  go  home. 
This  year  we  have  seventy  names  on  the 


roll,  but  the  regular  attendance  is  not  as 
large  as  I  wish  it  were.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  pay  two  cents  a  month. 
This  year  we  have  made  some  clothes 
for  an  Indian  child.  Much  of  our  work 
is  distributed  by  the  members  of  the 
Flower  Mission. 

Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  and  we  were 
ten  years  old  in  September.  We  have 
done  our  work  willingly  and  happily  and 
we  wish  every  school  could  have  a  society. 


THE  "MEETING"  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 


We  are  so  apt  to  ''  despise  the  day  of 
small  things,"  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
how  our  Ten  began. 

It  was  late  last  spring,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  our  first  meeting,  a  very 
stormy  one ;  we  had  asked  a  dear  friend 
(who  knew  all  about  the  work  of  the 
King's  Daughters )  to  come  over  from 
the  city  and  talk  to  us ;  she  came,  in  all 
the  pouring  rain,  and  was  perfectly  drench- 
ed ;  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get 
her  warm  and  dry.  Then  another  friend 
came  in  the  itrafn  from  a  distance,  and  we 
said  we  must  have  a  meeting,  these  two 
friends  having  come  so  far,  and  so,  in  des- 
peration, we  sent  out,  not  "  into  the  high- 
ways," but  to  the  houses  of  our  near 
neighbors,  whom  we  had  invited — only 
one  came.  Well !  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  as  they  were  wet  and  cold,  we 
took  them  into  the  kitchen,  where  a 
bright  fire  burned  in  the  range,  and  there, 
as  we  got  warmed  up,  our  hearts  grew 
warm  too,  and  the  dear  friend  talked  and 
read  to  us.     Truly,  "  it  is  more  blessed  to 


give  than  to  receive,"  and  when  she  don- 
ned her  dry  clothing  and  started  out 
in  the  rain,  her  face  shone  with  happi- 
ness, and  we  were  happy,  too.  Thus, 
began  the  first  meeting  of  our  Ten 
in  the  kitchen.  We  have  our  meetings 
in  the  drawing-room  now ;  and,  although 
we  began  with  three^  we  now  number 
seventeen.  We  are  trying  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Him  who  went  about  doing 
good. 

We  visit  any  sick  or  poor  we  may 
hear  of,  taking  to  theni  such '  comfort  as 
we  can.  One  of  our  number  has  put  up 
a  large  quantity  of  jelly,  and  marked  it 
*'  I.  H.  N.,"  to  be  used  by  the  Ten 
for  any  who  need  it.  We  are  also  greatly 
interested  in  the  mission  work  among  the 
Chinamen,  some  of  the  Ten  being  teach- 
ers in  the  Chinese  mission  school. 

We  tell  these  things,  not  because  we 
think  we  have  done  anything,  but  for  the 
encouragement  of  others,  and  that  they 
may  not  mind  beginning  in  a  very  small 
wav.  I.  C.  W. 


The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Ori-  five  years'  lease  of  the  premises  in  Wells 

ental  Coffee  House  Co.,  of  Boston,  indi-  Memorial  Building  be   secured,  a   long 

cates  a  business  with  balance  of  $1,325.-  occupancy  being  considered  essential  to 

72.     It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  the  enterprise. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK. 


Less  than  a  year  ago,  a  house  was  se- 
cured in  Eleventh  street,  to  put  into 
practical  operattOfi  some  forms*  of  thdt 
industrial  education,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  association  to  promote.  Good 
w^ork  was  accomplished  there  ;  more  than 
300  pupils  and  teachers  availing  them- 
selves of  the  training  given,  while  nine- 
teen young  women  were  instructed  in 
different  branches  of  housework. 

From  that  centre,  too,  emanated  the 
vacation  work  of  last  summer  in  the  tene- 
ment-house districts  of  the  city,  and  also 
on  Staten  Island  and  at  Oyster  Bay.  In 
the  three  schools  held  in  the  city  during 
July  and  August,  over  400  pupils  were 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing, 
modeling,  constructing,  wood-carving, 
cloHs'  dressmaking*,  cooking vetc.  Wiiile 
a  vacation  school  is  too  short-lived  to 
afibrd  valuable  educational  results,  the 
obvious  benefit  of  substituting  healthy 
and  interesting  occupation  for  the  de- 
moralizing influences  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  are  subjected  in  the  long 
vacation  is  a  sufficient  argument  in  its 
&vor. 

Last  spring  those  in  charge  began  to 
realize  that  only  in  rooms  where  large 
classes  could  be  gathered  would  it  be 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
grafting  training  in  manual  industries  on 
existing  systems  of  general  education. 
Just  then  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
new  build>ng"and  adapting-  it  to  the  use 
of  die  association  was  made  known. 

This  was  done,  and  the  association 
has  now   ample   room   to   carry   on    its 


work.  Besides  the  offices  and  committee 
rooms  of  the  association,  there  is  a  large 
hall  capable  of  seating  .-^oo  persons. 
Here  lectures  are  given,  not  only  on 
technical  training,  but  on  various  subjects 
of  interest.  In  the  school  of  cooking,  a 
class  of  sixty  can  be  instructed.  On  the 
second  floor  are  found  the  class  rooms  of 
manual  training,  beginning  with  the  kin- 
dergarten and  including  designing,  dress- 
making, wood -working,  etc.  There  is 
also  a  museum,  a  class  of  little  house- 
keepers, a  kitchen  and  laundry. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  association, 
teachers  are  holding  classes  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  at  Yonkers,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  Staten  Island,  Hoboken  and  else- 
where. Industrial  drawing,  clay  model- 
i«ig,  wood-«Rrvfng-«mL>^ewui^  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Hoboken,  and  a  movement  to  the 
same  effect,  resulting  from  last  summer's 
vacation  work,  has  been  inaugurated  on 
Staten  Island. 

There  is  to  be  established  a  center  of 
information  at  No.  9  University  Place, 
which  shall  contain : 

/.  A  library  comprising  all  literature 
relating  to  the  subject  of  industrial  train- 
ing and  kindred  topics. 

//.  A  permanent  exhibition  or  mu- 
seum of  articles  illustrative  of  methods 
and  results  of  this  work. 

///.  Courses  of  lectures  bearing  upon 
the  same  subjects. 

/v.  Normal  classes  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  lecturers  for  the  work 
above  outlined. 
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Lend  a  Hand, 


Incidental  to  this  normal  instruction 
there  will  be  children's  classes  for  the  in- 
struction of  pupils  in  the  various  branch- 
es of  manual  education. 

Further,  incidental  to  these  normal 
classes,  the  association  is  prepared  to 
furnish  lodgings  and  board  to  young 
women  who  come  to  this  city  from  a  dis- 


tance for  the  purpose  of  attending  such 
normal  classes. 

Incidental  to  this  boarding  and  lodging 
there  will  be  domestic  training  work, 
both  as  a  means  of  reducing  expenses  in 
conducting  the  lodging  department,  and 
as  a  means  of  instruction  to  those  who  are 
to  engage  in  that  branch  of  handiwork. 


FIRST  AID  TO   THE   INJURED. 


The  society  consists  of  a  Central  body 
and  of  Branches.  The  Central  body  is 
composed  of  the  officers  and  managers  of 
the  society,  and  of  representatives  of  the 
various  Branches ;  and  is  located  in  New 
York  city. 

It  is^the.  business  of  this  body  to  organ- 
ize Branches  in  the  large  towns  and  cities, 
and  detached  classes  in  smaller  places  ;  to 
provide  a  syllabus  of  instruction,  a  code 
of  rules  for  lectures  and  lecturers,  to  issue 
certificates  and  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
society.  The  General  Centre  also  pro- 
vides appliances  and  hand-books  for  the 
use  of  the  Branches  at  a  moderate  charge. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
lectures  and  the  examination  : 

Lecture  No,  I,  On  the  structure  and 
most  important  functions  of  the  human 
body ;  giving  a  brief  description  of  the 
bones,  muscles,  veins  and  arteries,  and 
points  where  the  circulation  may  be  con- 
trolled by  digital  pressure ;  the  pulse, 
respiration,  and  temperature  of  the  child 
and  the  adult ;  concluding  with  practical 
instruction  in  the  use  and  application  of 
triangular  bandages. 

Lecture  No.  II,  On  hemorrhage  ;  the 
various  temporary  means  of  arresting  it ; 
the  application  of  the  improvised  tourni- 
quet ;  the  dressing  of  wounds  ;  with  prac- 
tical illustrations  in  bandaging. 

Lecture  No,  III,  On  the  immediate 
treatment  of  the  apparently  drowned  or 


otherwise  asphyxiated ;  bums,  scalds, 
frozen  limbs,  and  bites  of  mad  dogs ;  the 
signs  of  fracture,  and  first  aid  to  be  ren- 
dered in  such  accidents ;  with  illustra- 
tions and  instructions  on  the  application 
of  splints,  etc. 

Lecture  No,  IV,  First  aid  to  those 
suftering  from  shock  or  collapse,  fainting, 
sunstroke,  poisons ;  to  those  stunned,  to 
the  apoplectic,  inebriated  and  epileptic. 

Lecture  No.  V  {for  Men),  On  the 
improvised  method  of  lifting  and  con- 
veying the  injured  or  sick  on  stretchers, 
and  their  conveyance  by  cart  or  rail. 

Lecture  No,  VI  {for  Women  only) . 
On  nursing,  warming  and  ventilating  the 
sick-room  ;  the  use  of  disinfectants ;  tend- 
ing and  observing  the  sick  ;  the  use  of  the 
thermometer;  making  poultices,  chang- 
ing sheets,  lifting  the  sick  and  how  to 
feed  them. 

Examination,  This  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  course  as  the  lectures,  and  pupils 
should  be  strongly  urged  to  attend  the 
examinations.  The  examiners  should  as- 
certain whether  the  pupils  thoroughly 
understand  the  instructions  given  to  them, 
and  the  use  they  are  to  make  of  such 
knowledge.  Certificates  are  given  only 
to  those  who  prove  themselves  to  possess 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  examiners  should  bear  this  in 
mind  when  making  their  reports  to  the 
General  and  Branch  Centres. 
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LAWRENCE   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,   MASS. 


We  have  before  us  the  thirteenth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Lawrence  Industrial 
School.  This  institution  cares  for  juve- 
nile offenders  of  the  city,  and,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  receives  boys  from 
other  towns,  the  expense  of  their  support 
being  paid  by  the  towns  from  which  they 
come. 

The  object  is  to  prevent  crime,  and 
not  to  furnish  or  to  give  relief  to  the 
needy. 

The  directors  are  making  a  success- 
ful effort  to  provide  a  real  home  for 
these  boys  that  they  may  look  back  upon 
with  love  and  pleasure.  There  is  noth- 
ing about  the  house  to  distingpjish  it  from 
an  ordinary  farm-house  and  home  except 
the  school-room  and  work-shop.  The 
boys  work  in  the  garden,  and  about  the 
house  and  barn,  and  play  in  the  yard  as 
other  boys  work  and  play.  In  but  one 
instance  during  the  past  year  has  a  boy 
run  away.  It  is  regarded  by  the  boys 
as  mean  and  ungrateful.     The  boys  are 


taught  neatness,  good  manners  and  re- 
spectful demeanor. 

The  boys  have  occasionally  been  taken 
to  the  city  to  an  entertainment,  and  twice 
on  excursions,  and  have  behaved  well. 
The  older  ones  frequently  go  to  the  city 
with  the  superintendent  or  assistant  and 
are  left  alon^  there  on  the  street  as  any  boy 
would  be,  and  some  have  frequently  been 
allowed  to  go,  without  attendance,  with 
produce  or  after  manure.  These  things 
are  mentioned  because  they  speak  for 
themselves  of  the  government  of  the  school 
and  of  what  are  the  relations  of  superin- 
tendent and  pupils,  and  how  possible  it  is 
to  have  obedience  without  physical  com- 
pulsion and  restraint. 

The  produce  from  the  farm  more  than 
covers  the  board  of  the  boys.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  the  city  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  school  the  last  year 
is  but  half  of  the  amount  appropriated  the 
preceding  year,  and  even  now  a  balance 
is  unexpended. 


THE  TEMPERANCE   CAUSE. 


The  Massachusetts  Total   Abstinence 

« 

Society  sends  out  monthly  this  little  sheet 
in  behalf  of  the  cause.  It  gives  much  in- 
formation to  those  interested  in  promot- 
ing temperance,  and  is,  as  it  should  be, 
vigorous  in  its  denunciation  of  liquor  traf- 
fic and  saloons.  We  quote  from  it  Car- 
dinal Manning's  opinion  of  liquor : 

"  For  thirty-five  years  I  have  been  priest 
and  bishop  in  London,  and  I  now  ap- 
proach my  eightieth  year.     I  have  learned 


some  lessons,  and  the  first  is  this :  The 
chief  bar  to  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  souls  of  men  and 
women  is  intoxicating  drink.  I  know  no 
antagonist  to  that  good  Spirit  more  direct, 
more  subtle,  more  stealthy,  more  ubiqui- 
tous, than  intoxicating  drink.  Though  I 
have  known  men  and  women  destroyed 
for  all  manner  of  reasons,  yet  I  know  of 
no  cause  that  affects  man,  woman,  child 
and  home  with  such  universality  of  steady 
power  as  intoxicating  drink.*' 


Mrs.  Lamadrid,  the  benevolent  lady 
who  recently  opened,  at  her  own  expense, 
a  number  of  booths  in  New  York  city 
where  poor  people  could  obtain  a  whole- 
some meal  for  a  cent,  is  much  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  her  enterprise.  Two 
new  stands  have  recently  been  erected. 

Many  charitable  people  thought  at  the 
outset  that  there  would  be  great  trouble 


from  tramps.  But  Mrs.  Lamadrid  states 
to  the  contrary.  No  one  is  refused  a 
meal,  but  the  people  who  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  afforded  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  are  the  worthy  poor.  She  says 
that,  at  the  one-cent  meals,  butter  is  not 
included,  and  her  experience  shows  that 
tramps  have  a  horror  of  dry  bread. 
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BOSTON    SEAMAN'S   FRIEND   SOCIETY. 


We  have  received  from  this  society 
some  account  of  their  work.  It  is  so  well 
told  by  a  man,  once  a  sailor  himself,  and 
in  earnest  in  his  work,  that  we  print  the 
letter : 

"The  chapel  and  reading-room  of  the 
Boston  Seaman's  Friend  Society  is  at  175 
Hanover  street.  They  have  a  large,  well- 
ventilated  hall,  which  will  accommodate 
about  350  persons.  The  society  has  a 
chaplain,  Capt.  S.  S.  Nickerson,  who  has 
been  a  '  deep-water '  sailor  for  twenty-four 
years.  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  Cape  Cod, 
the  land  of  his  birth.  He  is  assisted  by 
three  missionaries.  These  are  all  efficient 
workers,  and,  like  Peter  of  old,  have  be- 
come '  fishers  of  men,'  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jesus,  the  master  fisherman.  Their 
object  is  to  aid  seamen  temporally  and 
spiritually.  Services  are  held  every  Sun- 
day at  the  chapel.  A  Sunday-school  is 
open  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  school 
there  are  three  classes  for  seamen.  The 
average  attendance  of  seamen  on  Sunday 
eve  has  been  one  hundred.  These  come 
and  go,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
and  are  a  class  of  men  who  appreciate  our 
interest  in  them. 

*'  On  Sunday,  the  missionaries  visit  the 
sailor  boarding-houses,  the  ships  at  the 
docks  and  wherever  the  sailor  may  be 
found,  give  him  a  Sunday-school  paper  or 
tract,  and  invite  him  to  the  chapel.  Un- 
der the  cover  of  night.  Jack  leaves  his 
ship,  ^  takes  his  land  tacks  aboard'  for  a 
cruise  up  town,  and  many  come  to  the 
chapel,  where  they  are  given  seats,  and 
listen  to  the  singing  and  preaching  with 
all  the  decorum  of  an  admiral. 

''The society  has,  in  connection  with  the 
chapel  work,  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Chel- 
sea Marine  Hospital.  Here,  Capt.  Nick- 
erson and  his  missionaries  meet  the 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  give  what 
cheer  and  comfort  they  can  to  the  sick 
sailors. 

"  The  work  of  the  Boston  Seaman's 
Friend  Society  is  anywhere  and  every- 
where that  the  sailor  is  found.  The 
missionaries,  while  cruising  for  the  men 
of  the  sea,  often  come  in  contact  with  '  land 
sharks,'  who  follow  in  the  wakeof  home- 
ward-bound seamen,  and  plunder  them 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  real  shark 
at  sea  would. 

* '  Human  nature  is  much  the  same  among 


the  sailors  to-day  as  it  was  forty  years 
ago.  As  a  class  of  men,  we  believe  them 
more  intelligent,  but  they  are  governed 
largely  by  the  company  they  meet.  If 
the  company  is  bad,  then  Jack  falls  into 
line,  drinking  and  carousing  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  he  will  never  let  up  until 
his  last  dollar  is  gone,  or  the  last  '  shot 
in  the  locker'  fired.  When  they  are  in 
this  condition,  turned  out  of  home, 
'  stranded  high  and  dry,'  then  is  the 
missionary's  opportunity,  and  many  are 
led  from  a  life  of  error  to  one  of  sobriety 
and  truth. 

'' '  But,  if  the  sailor  coming  on  shore  meets 
with  good  men,  and  better  women,  then 
he  is  easily  induced  to  send  his  money 
home  and  write  a  letter  to  a  long-neglect- 
ed mother  or  father. 

"The  docks,  ships,  steamers  and  board- 
ing-houses are  visited  every  day,  and 
good  literature  given  to  seamen.  The 
society  has  two  missionary  boats,  one 
for  the  chaplain,  the  other  for  his  assist- 
ant. During  the  summer  they  meet  the 
incoming  ships,  give  the  sailors  a  wel- 
come, and  say  good-by  to  the  outgoing- 
ships  and  crew.  In  this  way  an  acquaint- 
ance is  kept  up  with  seamen. 

"The  ships  at  anchor  receive  packages 
of  assorted  literature. 

"  Shipwrecked  and  destitute  seamen  are 
constantly  coming  for  aid.-  Many  of  them 
are  in  a  pitiable  condition.  A  few  weeks 
since,  a  crew  of  five  men,  wrecked  on 
our  New  England  coast,  were  obliged  to- 
take  ofl'  all  outside  garments,  jump  into 
the  sea  and  swim  for  their  lives  to  the 
shore.  Ice  was  making  fast.  With  a 
few  borrowed  clothes  they  came  to  Bos- 
ton, and  the  society  furnished  them  with 
clothing.  These  men  are  often  sent  to 
their  homes  by  us. 

'*  The  society  needs  very  much  to  con- 
tinue their  good  work,  the  hearty  coop- 
eration of  all  churches  and  benevolent 
persons.  Cast-off*  clothing,  literature, 
magazines,  books  and  Sunday-school  pa- 
pers can  always  be  judiciously  used. 

"Seamen  are  very  fond  of  music.  Good 
music  will  draw  them  into  the  chapel 
when  everything  else  fails.  Will  you 
please  say  so  in  case  this  should  meet  the 
eyes  of  any  charitable  person  who  would 
contribute  money  to  employ  tt  good  musi- 
cian to  help  evangelize  the  seamen.  The 
chaplain  will  be  grateful  and  will  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  any  donation."" 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Among  the  books  recently  issued,  we 
note  the  following  as  of  interest  to  our 
readers : 

Healthy  Homes  and  Food  for 
THE  Working  Classes.  Victor  C. 
Vaughn.  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Concord,  N.  H. 

Etudes  Sociales,  PHiLOSopHiquES 
ET  Morales.  Mme.  Barbe  Nikotine, 
n^e  Gendre.     Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris. 

Health  for  the  People.  Andrew 
Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  E.     S.  Low,  London. 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
York   City.     Annual   Report.     N.    Y. 

Outline  Thoughts  on  Prohibi- 
tion. People  or  party — which  ?  Crans- 
ton &  Stowe,  Cincinnati. 

Cooperation  in  a  Western  City. 
(Minneapolis.)  Albert  Shaw.  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association.  Printed  by 
J.  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Normal  Schools  and  Their  Ori- 
gin. A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity.  Sam- 
uel Elias  Staples.  Printed  by  Tyler  & 
Seagrave. 


La  Condition  Juridique  de  la 
Fbmme  dans  L'ancienne  Egypte. 
Avec  une  lettre  a  Tauteur  par  M.  R^vil- 
lout.     G.  Paturet.     E.  Leroux,  Paris. 

Report  of  the  Organization  of 
THE  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion. Richard  Theodore  Ely.  Printed 
by  J.  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Economic  Aspect  of  State  So- 
cialism. Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith.  R. 
H.  Blackwell,  Oxford. 

Our  Morality  and  the  Moral 
Question  ;  chiefly  from  the  medical 
side.  Lionel  Smith  Beale.  J.  &  A. 
Churchill,  London. 

Report  of  the  Commission  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers upon  the  Sewerage  Plan  of 
Samuel  M.  Gray.  This  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
compliance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
city  council  of  Providence,  approved 
Sept.  17,  1886.  City  Document.  Provi- 
dence, R.  L 


The  White  Cross  Society  of  New  York 
endeavors  to  make  the  community  realize 
the  irreverence,  profanity  and  immoral- 
ity everywhere  about  us,  and  calls  upon 
young  men  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  sup- 
press vice  and  indecency,  and  to  work  for 
a  higher  degree  of  social  purity.  They 
desire  expressions  of  opinion  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  way  of  approaching 
the  different  classes  of  employers  in  order 
to  secure  their  cooperation. 

The  office  of  the  society  is  223  Waver- 
ly  place.  New  York  city. 

Our  Church  at  Work  is  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  work  and  social  inter- 
ests of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  church 
of  New  York.  Such  a  paper  is  not 
only  useful  to  those  at  home,  but  very 
grratefully  received  by  friends  far  away. 


People  once  interested  do  not  drift  away 
and  leave  the  church  of  their  early  days 
when,  once  a  month,  they  are  reminded  of 
the  work  being  done  and  waiting  for  them 
to  do. 


our  youth. 
Phillips  &  Hunt,  of  New  York,  pub- 
lish one  of  the  best  weeklies  for  young 
people,  called  Our  Touth,  It  is  edited  by 
Dr.  Vincent,  who  gives  it  not  only  his 
name,  which  must  carry  great  influence, 
but  his  personal  attention.  It  combines 
amusement  for  the  young  folks  with  mat- 
ter for  serious  study.  All  Chautauquans 
will  be  interested  in  it,  and  its  circulation, 
now  wide,  should  extend  to  every  En- 
glish-speaking town  or  village,  where  the 
best  training  of  young  men  and  young 
women  is  an  important  question. 
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REPORTS  OF  CHARITABLE   ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston.  Hospital  Newspaper  Society.  Ninth  Annual 
Report  &rr^/flry.  Mra- Grace  M.  Kuhn.  The  society 
receives  and  distributes,  among  hospitals  and  state  in- 
stitutions, papers,  magazines,  books  and  Christmas 
cards.    Current  receipts,  $315.00;  expenses,  $278.19. 

Boston.  Home  for  Aged  Women.  Thirty-seventh 
Annual  Report.  President,  Henry  B.  Rogers; 
Secretary,  Henry  Emmons.  Upon  payment  of  an 
admission  fee,  American  women  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  with  proper  recommendations,  are  provided  with 
a  home  in  this  institution.  Current  receipts,  $45,571.- 
74;  expenses,  $a5,04a55. 

Boston.  Woman*s  Education  Society.  Annual  Re- 
port President,  Miss  El.  S.  Farkman;  Secretary, 
Miss  M.  C.  Peabody.  "The  object  of  this  associa- 
tion shall  be  to  promote  the  better  education 
of  women."    Current  receipts,  $542.25;   expenses, 

$497.30- 

Boston.  City  Missionary  Society,  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Report  /V«i<^/, Arthur W. Tufts;  Secretary, 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark.  The  object  of  this  society  is 
the  moral  and  religious  instruction  ofthepoorof  the 
city.  Current  receipts,  $21,927.37 ;  expenses,  $20,- 
88342. 

Boston.  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promotion  of  Tem- 
perance and  inebriates*  Home,  Annual  Report.  Pres- 
ident, Frank  D.  Allen ;  Secretary,  Robert  Scott.  The 
aim  is  "to  inspire  hope  in  those  who  are  cast  down, 
restore  strength  to  the  weak,  and,  if  possible,  lead  all 
to  a  higher  and  better  life."  Current  receipts,  $3,863.- 
40 ;  expenses,  $4,230.93. 

Boston.  Massachusetts  Socuty  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Sixth  Annual  Report  Presv- 
dent^  John  F.  Andrew;  Secretary,  Frank  B.  Fay. 
The  society  assists  the  police  and  courts  to  carry  out 
the  laws  which  relate  to  children,  and  strive  to  make 
good  citizens  of  those  who  would  be  otherwise  pau- 
pers and  criminals.  Current  receipts.  ^^13,147.34; 
expenses,  $11,864.74. 

Boston.  Deutschen  Hulfs-Vereins,  Annual  Re|>ort 
President,  Otto  Kramer ;  Secretary,  G.  T.  Walther. 
This  association  aids  German  emigrants  in  finding 
employment  and  assists  them  by  temporary  support 
It  also  aids  the  German  poor  of  the  city.  Current 
receipts,  $1,635.79;  expenses,  $1,671.14. 

Boston.  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  Annual  Report  President,  Miss  Lucy 
Goddard ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney.  The 
hospiul  provides  medical  aid  for  women  by  physi- 
cians of  their  own  sex ;  assists  women  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  trains  nurses  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.    Current  receipts.  $62,079.52;  expenses,  $31,- 

555.85. 

NEvV  York.  Christian  Institute.  Second  Annual 
Report.  Founder,  Andrew  C.  Zabriskie.  The  in- 
stitute furnishes  free  religious  services  and  instruction 
to  boys,  and  endeavors  by  means  of  library,  club, 
savings-bank,  gymnasium,  etc.,  to  educate  them. 
Current  receipts,  $390.93. 

New  York.  Society  for  Instructum  in  First  Aid  t§  the 
Injured,  Fifth  Annual  Report  Honorary  President, 
Hon.  John  Jay;  .S^^r//arK,  Howard  Conkling.  "The 
•object  of  the  society  is  to  give  instruction  by  means 


of  lectures  in  the  use  of  remedial  measures  to  be  em- 
ployed before  the  doctor  comes,  and  to  teach  a  few 
of  the  simple  laws  of  health  and  nursing."  Current 
receipts,  $1,534.93 ;  expenses,  $1,08547. 

Providence.  Rhode  Island  Woman's  Indian  Associa- 
tion. Second  Annual  Report.  President,  lAn.Szxti- 
uel  Richards;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Alonzo  Williams. 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to  strengthen  public 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  and  to  aid  in  edu- 
cational and  mission  work,  pursued  by  the  National 
Indian  Association.  Current  receipts,  $201.00;  ex- 
penses, $202.62. 

Providence.  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  Second  Annual  Report  President,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Brewster;  Secretary,  Miss  Jessie  Phctteplace. 
The  object  of  the  Union  "is  to  increase  fellowship 
among  women,  in  order  to  promote  the  t>est  practical 
methods  for  securing  educational,  industrial  and 
social  advancement."  Current  receipts,  $1.216.31 ; 
expenses,  $1,21948. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Northwestern  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children.  Fourth  Annual  Report. 
President,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Walker;  Secretary,  Mrs.  I.  C. 
Marston.  The  object  is  to  provide  proper  medical 
and  surgical  aid  to  women  and  children,  to  train 
nurses  for  the  sick  and  you  ng  women  for  domestic  ser- 
vice. Current  receipts,  $3484.90;  expenses,  $2,- 
558.07. 

Brookline,  Mass.  BrookUne  Union.  Annual  Re- 
port /V«i<i:«i/,  Edward  I.  Thomas ;  CTtfrA  Charles 
H.  Steams.  "  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be 
to  erect  and  maintain  a  building  to  contain  a  read- 
ing-room, a  gymnasium,  a  cofTee  room,  a  hall,  and 
other  rooms  for  charitable,  educational  and  social 
purposes,  or  for  rental  for  such  purposes  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  general  objects  of  the  association." 

Minneapolis.  Sisterhood  of  Bethany,  Eleventh  An- 
nual Report.  President,  Mrs.  6.  O.  VanCleve; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Walker.  The  society  tries  to 
promote  social  purity  and  offers  a  home  to  repent- 
ant women  and  procures  employment  for  them. 
Current  receipts,  $4,281.99 ;  expenses,  $5497.74. 

Philadelphia.  Home  of  the  Merciful  Saviour  for 
Crippled  Children.  Fourth  Annual  Report.  Secre- 
tary,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Simes.  The  Home  furnishes  a 
true  home  with  loving  care  to  unfortunate  children, 
and  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Current  receipts,  $23.081.51 ;  expenses,  $2i,735x>2. 

Philadelphla.  Visiting  Nurse  Society.  First  An- 
nual Report  President,  Mrs.  William  F.  Jenks; 
Secretary,  Miss  E.  A.  Groome.  The  object  is  "  to 
furnish  good  nurses  to  the  poor  in  time  of  illness, 
and  to  teach  cleanliness  and  proper  care  of  the  sick." 
Current  receipts,  $2,092.20 ;  expenses,  $1,884.39. 

National  Divorce  Reform  League.  Annual  Report 
President,  Rt  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  D.  D., 
Boston ;  Secretary,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  Royalton, 
Vt  "Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  an  improvement 
in  pubhc  sentiment  and  legislation  on  the  institution 
of  the  Family,  especially  as  affected  by  existing  evils, 
relating  to  Marriage  and  Divorce."  Current  receipts, 
$1448.95. 
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SPECIAL  *    NOTICE;. 

,,..«ovAL  or  ou« ,,,,,, ^^^ 

^^^  ^DEPARTMENTS.^-  %i^ 

Our  rapidly-increasing  business  with  the  Watcl)  and  Diamond  Department  has  forced  us  to  devote  a  large 
portion  ut  our  Parlor  No.  i  (heretofore  occiqiied  by  Bric-a-brac)  to  the  beUer  display  of  these  articles.  The 
facilitjeb  afforded  ihttre  arf*  quiet  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  main  store,  which  is  quite  necessary  in 
the  careful  consideration  ot  'an  important  purchase,  such  as  a  Watch  or  Diamond.  We  have  secured  the 
seriiccs  of  one  of  the  best-known  salesfnen  (in  tin*  Watch  and  Diamond  business)  in  the  City,  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
MoKRII.L,  in  whose  immeciiate  care  the  department  will  be  placed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Watch  Manufacturers,  held  in  February,  A.  STOWELL  &  CO.  were  put  on  the  list  o 
SPECIAK  KK'l.AIL  AGHN'IS  of  AMKRICAN  W.ATCHES. 

We  are  also  SOLE  RETAIL  AGENTS  for 

THE  ISOCHRONON 

(pronouncefl  T-socIi'  -ro-non),  a  MANTEL  Cf^OCIs.,  vvitli  watch  escapement,  which  will,  we  fully  believe,  super- 
cede the  French  movement. 

\\V  have  a  larpe  sio«k  of  these  superior  timekeepers,  in  intporUd  marble  cases,  and  we  guarantee  each  clock 
to  kef-p  time  (when  rej^ulaletl)  to  within  one  minute  per  month,  and  also  show  a 

TRAVELING     CLOCK 

ff»r  Si3.ao.  equal  to  anv  imi)orted  one  for  $40.00  that  can  be  shown  in  this  country. 

^.  STO^W^EXjXj  <fe  CO., 

S4    "^^I^STTEI^    STI^BET,    BOSTOD>T. 

For  Artists  and  Amateurs,  Fitted  or  Empty  fiozes,  at  all  Prices 

FOU  KITUEK 

(HI  Color,    Water   Color,   China,  Lnstra,  or  Tapestry  Painting;  or  Crayon  and  Charcoal 

Dravring. 

of  all  kinds. 
Art  N'ov(*lti«'$i  for  D.^coratloa,  Handbooks  oflnHtruction  on  all  Art  Subjects.    Mathematical  InHt  ru- 

ment^i,  Drawl n|f  Paper,  T  8qaarefi,  Ktc. 

FROST   &  ADAMS, 

Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers,  37  Comliill,  Boston. 

Cataloffiies  free  upon  application.    Mail  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

F.   8.   FROST. H.  A.  LAWRENCE. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  GO. 

SEWING  •  MACHINE. 

Special  Attention  Called  to  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

lUr    THE 

No.  8  FAMILY  MACHINE. 

N.  E.  AGENCY,  594  Washington  St. 
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ACID   PHOSPHATE. 


(fJQUID.)  .  '^  X 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphatos  that  is  readily 
assimilated  by  the  system. 

Sspecially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Fliysi- 
cal    Sadaiaustiony    Indigestion, 


>  Tn  L 
S  S  E 


e 

eadaclie,  ITervousness,  j     i^^ 


lISrakefuLlnesSy    Impaired    Vi- 
talitT*,  etc. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians  of  all 
Schools. 

Agreeable  to  the  taste.     No  danger  attends  its 
use. 

It  combines  well  with  such   stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It   makes    a    delicious   drink  with   water  and 
sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.     Pamphlet  free. 


RuMFORD  Chemical  Works,     .         .     Providence,  R.  I.  i 
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BABIES  THBITE  OX  IT. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  the  claim  qf  the  Manufacturers, 
and  has  the  indorsement  of  the  public,  that  RtOGE'S 
FOOD  is  the  most  reliable  food  in  the  world  for  Infants  and 
Children.  It  combines  all  the  elements  for  perfect  groiuth 
as  in  no  otfier. 

IT tS  A  FACT  THAT  MORE  CHILDREN  HAVE  BEEN  SAVED 
AND  SUCCESSFULLY  REARkD  BY  RIDGES  FOOD  THAN  BY 
ALL  THE  OTHER  FOODS  COMBINED. 


RII»tiK**i  FOOD  FOB  1\KA>T.S  AND  INf.lLIDN 

Is  a  concentrated  preparation  of  wheat,  and  ia  so  pre. 
pared  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

In  case  a  babe  cannot  have  the  natural  supply,  Ridge's 
Food  is  the  best  substitute.  It  Is  quickly  prepared  and 
therefore  may  always  be  fresh  and  of  uniform  richness. 
By  observing  the  S(>ecial  Directions,  this  food  can  be 
adapted  to  all  the  various  needs  of  infontile  1  fe. 
It  cannot  cause  noidity  or  wind. 

For  young  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  from  its  purity, 
strength,  and  great  nourishing  properties,  being  peculiar- 
ly and  thoroughly  cooked  in  its  manufacture,  it  w^ill 
furnish  a  full  meal  for  a  growing  child. 

It  in  nonrishinsTt  aatisfjring^*  and  children 
like  it. 

Many  persons  who  from  dyspepsia  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs  nave  almost  starved  be- 
cause they  could  not  retain  or  properly  digest  food  of 
various  kinds,  have  regained  perfect  health  and  strength 
by  the  use  of  Ridge's  Food. 

Especially  in  cases  of  CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 
Chronic  Diarrhoea,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Bowels,  the 
use  of  Ridge's  Food  is  invaluable.  Not  only  has  it  an 
agreeable  flavor,  but  the  system  will  retain  and  assimi- 
late it  %vhen  everyth'ng  eUc  fails. 

Ridge's  Food  possesses  all  the  nutritive,  nourishing 
and  sirengthenin  properties  of  Oatmeal,  Groats,  and 
Barley,  but  is  not  like  them  objectionable  on  account  of 
being  unpalatable,  laxative,  exciting,  and  heating;  on  the 
contrary,  it  i&  neutral  in  its  action,  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
and  possesses  no  objectionable  featured  in  its  action  upon 
the  whole  system. 

Remember  that  Ridge's  Food  has  teen  in  use  ior 
THIKl  Y  years  in  England  and  America.  1  housands  of 
children  have  been  successfully  reared  upon  it.  an.l  no 
amount  of  slanderous  imputations  from  competitors 
that  have  arisen  can  strip  it  of  its  wide  and  well-earned 
reputation. 

Mothers  and  Nurses  send  for  pamphlets  to  Mbx.u- 
&cturers. 

Be  sure  and  get  RIDGE'S  FOOD.    T«ke  no  other. 

WOOLKICH    COm      ManufactiirerH, 

PALMER,    MASS. 


Home  Texts, 

With  SELECTIONS  from  STANDARD  IIYMXS. 

These  TEXTS  and  HYMNS  are  printed  in  very  large  type,  on  sheets  14x19  inches,  to 
be  hung  on  the  wall  of  a  nursery  or  school-room.  They  have  been  selected  with  care,  and 
are  cordially  recommended  to  the  use  of  Christian  families. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price, $1.15. 

J.  STILMAN  SMITH  &  CO., 

120  TBEMONT  8TBEET,    AMP  3  HAMILTOH  PLACE,  BOSTOH,  MASS  (Boom  92). 

THE  CROSS  FOUNTAIN  &  GOLD  PEN,  °^  «^^°^^^^=  shadino  pen! 


An  appropriate  and  useful  present.  A  fountain  holder  fitted  %vith  a  i6-k.  gold  pen  of  tnc  best  n;anufacture.  Can 
be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  write  10,000  words  with  pne  nlling.  Will  last  for  yeais.  UiValuable  to  Clcr^- 
men.  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Stenographers,  Students,  and  all  pcisons  where  rapidity  of  wr.tirg  is  essmtial.  Price 
.<<2.oo  and  up>vards.     Made  in  ten  different  styles. 

THE  A.  T.  CROSS  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN. 


Indispensable  to  every  one  who  writes.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  is  a  perfect  pen  and  ink  bottle  com- 
bined. Never  leaks  or  blots,  and  the  writing  done  with  it  does  not  blur  or  erase.  Price  ;^2.oo  and  upward.  Made 
in  twenty-five  different  styles. 

Either  pen  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.    Our  fully-illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

OH    »ouih 


THE  CROSS  PEN  COMPANY.  7  Milk  Street,  "--rhf.r.'ii': 
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COFYMQHT,  1887,  BY  THE  LEND  A  HAND  PUBLISHING  COMPAWY. 


LEND  A  HAND 

A  Record  of  Progress  and  Journal  of  Organized  Charity. 
Vol.  II-  June,  1887.  No.  6. 

It  is  said,  probably  on  good  authority,  that  of  all  the  comparatively  small  class  of 
people  in  England,  who  control  large  properties  and  have  more  money  than  they  can 
well  spend  on  their  personal  necessities,  about  one-tenth  make  liberal  contributions 
towards  these  works  of  public  benevolence  and  other  matters  which  we  should  say 
belonged  to  the  domain  of  public  spirit.  It  is  said,  on  the  same  authority,  that  ten 
per  cent  more  occasionally  make  contributions  where  there  is  a  special  appeal  to 
something  which  inevitably  arrests  public  attention.  It  is  said  that  eighty  per  cent 
of  such  people  never  make  any  expenditure  which  can,  in  any  way,  be  traced  for  any 
matter  of  public  spirit.  These  statistics  are  substantially  confirmed  by  Mr.  Allison 
in  his  general  treatise  on  this  subject. 

What  is  true  in  England  is  probably  true  of  all  countries  in  which  there  is  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth.  The  lesson  which  is  taught  is  a  very  important  one 
with  regard  to  the  method  which  should  be  pursued  in  the  arrangement  of  public, 
and  of  what  we  call  private,  charities.  \On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  enough  that  there 
must  be  certain  duties  of  the  public  whiCh,  in  a  Christian  land,  cannot  be  left  simply 
to  the  voluntary  good-will  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  experience  shows  what  the  Christian  religion  would  have  taught,  if  experience 
had  not  shown  it,  that  the  detail  of  carrying  into  effect  the  benevolent  wishes  of  a 
community  must  not  be  left  to  the  mechanical  work  of  officials,  but  that  we  must 
rely  on  the  inspirited  and  affectionate  effort  of  persons  who  are  acting  from  the 
noblest  motives  known  to  men.s 

Some  one  once  said  of  a  grcit  war,  that  it  was  not  to  be  carried  on  by  contribu- 
tion boxes.  Without  any  scorn  for  contribution  boxes,  which  are  very  good  things 
in  their  way,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  are  certain  great  means  for  arresting  crime 
for  the  prevention  of  poverty,  foi:  the  solace  of  sorrow,  for  the  healing  and  prevention 
oh  disease,  which  must  be  assumed  by  the  State  as  a  State,  and  must  not  be  left  to  the 
efibrts  of  volunteers. 

In  society,  as  it  exists  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  an  agreement, 
more  near  than  could  have  been  hoped,  on  the  principal  points  in  which  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  State  shall  render  such  service.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  State  must 
keep  the  oversight  and  bear  the  expense  of  education,  of  hospitals  for  the  sick,  of 
asylums  for  the  insane  and  for  idiots,  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  begins  to  be  understood,  also,  that  the  State  is  well  employed,  if  it  pro- 
vides public  libraries  in  which  those  who  have  been  taught  to  read  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  on  their  education  further.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  line  that 
can  be  drawn,  which  shall  limit  the  State's  duty  in  public  education.  But  so  great 
are  the  advantages  of  everv  enlargement  of  the  State's  duty  in  this  respect,  that  there 
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is  no  disposition  evident  anywhere,  where  the  experiment  of  public  education  has 
been  fairly  tried,  to  limit  that  experiment. 

Very  simply,  then,  the  problem  before  any  ^community  is  how  it  shall  escape  what 
Mr.  Dickens  so  well  satirizes  as  Mr.  Gradgrind  and  Mr.  Bumble.  How  it  shall  es- 
cape the  turning  its  so-called  charitable  enterprises  into  the  mere  mechanical  drudg- 
ery of  a  set  of  third-rate  men  appointed  by  fourth-rate  politicians — and  yet,  bow,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  shall  be  sure  that  every  man  in  the  community  is  made  to  contrib- 
ute his  part  for  the  relief  of  suffering.  yWe  need  the  spirited  help  of  people  who 
know  what  the  word  spirit  means,  who  are  alive  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
those  around  them.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  need  the  physical  force,  which  is  to 
say  the  money,  which  the  State  can  command,  in  carrying  out  the  enterprises  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  of  benevolence  ."7 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  in  a  theoretical  way,  that  one  must  improve  the  political 
arrangements  so  far  that  they  also  shall  be  alive  with  a  Holy  Spirit.  Let  a  man  do 
what  he  can  that  way.  But  no  man  must  leave  to  the  good-will  of  the  average  of 
society  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind,  the  stranger  and  the  prisoner,  whom  a  good 
God  has  entrusted  to  his  care.  And  universal  suffrage  gives  us  nothing  better  than 
the^ average,  and,  when  it  is  wise,  it  does  not  pretend  to  give  anything  better. 
^l:!rhe  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  only  found  when  the  well-disposed  citizens  consti- 
tute themselves  regular  visitors  of  the  public  charities.  Let  them  offer  all  the  aid  that 
they  can  give — in  the  way  of  books,  society,  reading  aloud,  rides  for  the  sick,  personal 
attendance  and  companionship.  Some  of  the  best  reforms  which  have  been  made 
in  the  discipline  of  our  public  institutions  have  come  about  as  the  result  of  sedulous, 
systematic  and  intelligent  visiting  by  people  who  were  not  themselves  officialsr^ 


We  should  be  sorry  to  give  the  impression  that  the  visits  of  philanthropic  persons 
in  public  institutions  are  the  visits  of  spies  who  go  in  to  find  fault  with  the  man- 
agers. They  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  they  need  not  be  so.  They  are  rather  the  vis- 
its of  persons  who  are  at  once  the  friends  of  the  managers  of  the  institution  and  of 
all  the  other  inmates ;  of  persons  who  are  carrying  out  directly  the  Scripture  injunc- 
tion that  they  should  visit  the  prisoner  in  his  prison,  and  who  wish  to  carry  to  the 
public  institution  what  tliey  can  of  the  vivacity  and  interest  of  private  life.  They 
wish,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  relieve  it  from  that  set  formality  and  routine  which  makes 
all  such  institutions  disagreeable.  If,  at  the  same  time,  they  carry  back  into  general 
society  a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  public  institutions,  a  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  doing  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil,  why,  so  much  is  gained. 

No  one  connected  with  the  management  of  such  an  institution  ought  to  regret 
such  extension  of  information,  and,  in  the  long  run,  every  one  will  see  that  such  an 
interest  on  the  part  of  people,  who  are  not  officially  bound  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  management  of  such  places,  is  in  itself  a  great  advantage. 

Much  is  gained  when  the  executive  appoints,  as  in  many  states,  a  volunteer  board 
of  visitors  or  trustees,  who  do  not  look  at  their  occupation  as  a  means  by  which  they 
are  to  make  money,  but  regard  it  as  an  honorary  trust  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
authorities.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  confine  what  we  have  said  to  the  position  of 
such  persons  who  have  received  a  formal  appointment.  We  mean  that  the  people 
shall  appoint  themselves,  if  need  be,  and  shall  not  consider  that  any  public  institu- 
tion, or  charity,  or  reform  is  outside  their  daily  interest. 
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As  an  instance  of  the  cooperation  of  the  public  authorities  with  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals, we  cite  the  management  in  almost  every  town  in  the  United  States  of  the  lo- 
cal almshouse.  In  another  part  of  this  number  we  print  Mr.  Sanborn's  valuable 
study  of  this  subject,  as  it  was  read  before  the  Conference  of  Charities  in  Baltimore. 
The  almshouse  is  the  oldest  of  our  public  charity  institutions.  It  is  subjected  to  very 
severe  ridicule  and  criticism  on  the  part  of  people  who  know  but  little  about  the  meth- 
ods of  its  management,  and  often  this  ridicule  and  criticism  are  fair.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  here,  almost  unseen  and  almost  unknown,  is  the  center  of  our  so- 
cial order.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  our  prosperity  depends  upon  the  continuation  of  the 
system  under  which  they  are  founded.  Lamartine,  who  is  very  high  authority,  has 
said  that  all  the  excesses  of  the  first  revolution,  and  all  the  necessity  of  any  revolution 
since,  would  never  have  been,  had  France  ever  dared  to  introduce  the  system  of  the 
English  Poor  Law.  It  is  the  system  by  which  the  neighborhood  in  which  a  man  is 
bom  is  responsible  for  his  care  till  he  dies.  It  is  this  system,  which  existed  in  En- 
gland before  this  country  was  settled,  to  which  we  owe  the  almshouse,  so  central  is  the 
almshouse  in  our  social  affairs.  But  the  almshouses  are  often  placed  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  position,  where  the  leading  inhabitants  of  a  town  do  not  know  anything  of  them 
and  forget  their  existence.  The  charge  of  them  is  a  most  thankless  and  difficult  duty. 
The  institution  itself  is  frequently  so  small  that  the  care  does  not  seem  to  justify  the 
employment  of  any  high  rate  of  compensation  of  persons  who  would  best  take  the 
charge.  Even  if  angels  had  the  charge,  angels  might  be  discouraged  and  feel  them- 
selves discomfited  by  the  obstacles  put  in  their  way.  No  Christian  duty  can  be  more 
plain  than  that  of  the  persons  who  wish  to  raise  the  character  of  a  town — themselves 
to  visit  the  poor  in  the  almshouse  of  that  town. 

If  the  different  churches  of  a  town  are  looking  around  to  see  where  is  the  proj>er 
sphere  for  their  activity,  let  them  find  it  here  at  home.  Let  the  Methodists  arrange 
some  visitors  who  shall  go  and  see  the  almshouse  on  Monday  ;  let  the  Episcopalians 
visit  it  on  Tuesday ;  let  the  Congregationalists  visit  it  on  Wednesday  ;  let  the  Pres- 
byterians visit  it  on  Thursday ;  and  let  the  heretics  and  the  Hebrews  visit  it  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  But  see  that  there  is  enough  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  alms- 
house to  receive  one  and  another  visitor  to  keep  up  a  good  ventilation  through  the 
whole. 

Of  course  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  such  people  to  make  tliemselves  very  disa- 
greeable to  the  management  of  the  almshouse.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  in 
their  power  to  make  their  daily  or  weekly  visit  a  pleasure  to  the  people  in  charge,  as 
much  as  to  the  persons  who  are  receiving  the  care  of  the  town.  We  speak  of  this  the 
more  earnestly  because,  quite  apart  from  the  number  of  persons  relieved,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relief  given  in  the  town  or  distnct  almshouse  must  be  taken  as  a  fair  type 
of  the  public  spirit,  of  the  intelligence,  and  of  the  Christian  wishes  of  the  tax-payers 
who  are  responsible  for  it. 

Any  oversight  in  this  matter  reflects  disgrace  upon  the  persons  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  government.  An  almshouse  in  a  small  neighborhood  may  be  made  a 
home  to  which  the  aged  poor  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go.  Under  the  oversight  of  Chris- 
tian people  it  is  such  a  home.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  arrangements  in  states 
where  a  proper  division  is  made  between  the  different  classes  of  persons  who  are  re- 
ceiving public  relief,  and  where  there  is  no  unfortunate  intermixture  of  criminals  with 
paupers.  If,  by  careless  legislation,  such  an  intermixture  exists,  that  is  a  matter  for 
inquiry  by  the  Legislature  itself.  And  the  Legislature  of  any  state  has  no  duty  more 
important  than  making  such  an  inquiry. 
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BY    MISS   ANNE    WALES   ABBOT. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

At  daybreak,  Graham  softly  opened  the  door  and  glided  in,  but  would  not  dis- 
turb the  sleeper.  He  was  in  his  night-gown,  intending  only  to  raise  the  window- 
shade  that  the  sun  might  wake  him  early.  The  shade  would  not  rise  with  all  his 
twitching.  To  unhitch  the  cord,  he  must  climb  upon  the  head-board  of  the  bedstead. 
One  bare  foot  was  well  planted,  the  other  slipped  ;  he  tumbled  backwards  upon  the 
bed.  Barty  waked,  crying  out  loud  enough  to  alarm  the  house,  '*  Down,  Towzer !" 
Shivering  Gray  scrambled  under  the  quilt. 

''  I  wish  you  hadn't  gone  and  waked  me  up,"  groaned  Barty.  "I  hate  to-day, 
and  I  wish  to  the  Lord " 

"  Sh  !  I  don't  know  but  it's  swearing." 

'*  I  don't  mean  it  so.  I  only  wish  I  could  grow  up  and  done  with  it.  If  s  horrid 
being  a  boy — a  infant! " 

'*  Horrid  to  be  my  brother  and  go  to  school  with  me,  and  have  part  o*  my  father 
and  mother?" 

''  Mrs.  Smith  took  me  when  I'd  got  no  friends.  Now  I  have  got  'em,  I'll  not  for- 
get it.     Your  folks  have  Madie  and  you.     She  has  no  Willie." 

''  Then  you  must  go,"  said  Gray,  convinced  and  sad. 

*'  Mebbe  not ;  I  choose  your  father  guardeen,  for  a  reason  I've  got.  But  I  couldn't, 
I  wouldn't  be  an  expense  for  high  schoolin' ;  I  don't  deserve  it.  O  you  needn't  say  it 
all  over,  when  I  know  it  was  God  put  me  where  I  was ;  it  was  nothing  I  did  that 
was  any  great." 

''  My  teacher,  he'd  make  you  catch  up  with  the  boys  of  your  age — ^you  are  bright, 
papa  says." 

"  The  boys  would  laugh  at  me,  stumbling  over  the  long  words." 

"  Mother  says  you'll  make  a  fine  reader,  not  their  sing-song  way." 

"  But  cipherin' ! " 

"  You  can  do  in  your  head  what  I  can't  with  my  slate.     Quicker  than  even  Hen." 

*'  Grammar !    I  don't  talk  genteel." 

''  I've  minded  your  talking  now  one  way,  now  another.  You  talk  countrified  on 
purpose.     You  like  it." 

'*  Comes  kind  of  natural." 

"  I  shall  have  no  boys  when  the  Cunningham  house  is  sold." 

The  happy  thought  of  the  night  before  recurred  and  made  Barty  dress  in  all  haste, 
intending  to  waylay  Mr.  Hamilton  and  tell  him  his  mind  before  he  went  down- 
stairs. Where  could  his  shoes  have  gone  since  he  kicked  them  oflT?  He  laughed 
immoderately  to  see  Gray  looking  where  so  bulky  a  pair  could  not  possibly  be  hid- 
den. Gray  turned  the  laugh  on  him  for  looking  three  times  under  the  bed.  Open- 
ing the  door  to  rush  across  to  his  own  room,  Gray  gave  such  a  kick  to  a  heavy 
brogan  outside  as  damaged  his  bare  little  toes. 
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Barty  grumbled  because  they  had  been  nicely  blacked  by  Tom.  He  could  have 
shifted  them,  and  Mr.  Smith's,  too.  Besides,  they  looked  well  enough  before  for  a 
farmer !  As  he  sat  on  the  floor  to  lace  them  on,  Mary  came  and  jumped  up  on  his 
back.  He  cantered  about  with  her  a  while.  She  would  not  believe  he  was  tired  or 
lame  when  he  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  his  rider.  But  the  roguish  little  t3rrant  was 
ready  enough  to  alight  when  she  perceived  the  ^air-head  gate  to  be  ajar.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  pursued  Barty  with  a  hair-brush  into  Gray's  apartment,  and  a  sound  came 
to  her  like  no  other  to  a  mother's  ear — that  of  a  child  rolling  down-stairs.  The 
child  landed  unhurt  on  the  soft  wool  mat  at  the  bottom,  but  her  terrified  screams 
brought  the  whole  household  to  the  spot,  and  Barty  lost  his  opportunity  to  get  the 
ear  of  the  anxious  father. 

Mr.  Smith,  coming  down,  offered  him  his  hand,  which  the  boy  seized  in  both  his, 
and  drew  him  aside  to  say  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  think  "  hard"  of  it,  but  he 
had  made  choice  of  the  lawyer  for  guardian.  *'  I've  got  a  reason  I  can't  tell  you  nor 
her  yet  awhile.     Only  about  that  property." 

Mr.  Smith  smiled  and  nodded,  and  kept  Barty's  hands. 

"  Suthin  I'm  bound  to  do  with  it."  He  spoke  with  joyous  excitement.  "  You'll 
know." 

Mr.  Smith  wasted  no  words.  He  let  the  boy  enjoy  his  mystery,  aware  that  Bar- 
ty could  not  waste  his  substance  till  he  was  twenty-one.  Mrs.  Smith  was  pleased 
to  see  him  in  good  spirits,  and  remarked  that  he  was  '*  out  of  sorts"  the  evening 
before.  "  Yes'm,"  said  Barty,  simply,  and  at  breakfast  he  gazed  at  her  with  lov- 
ing eyes,  smiling  aside  when  she  was  not  looking  at  him.  Many  a  kind  word  or 
look  came  to  him  on  all  sides.  Mary  got  down  to  kiss  him,  and  honor  him  by  tak- 
ing a  bite  out  of  his  toast. 

As  soon  as  chairs  began  to  be  pushed  back,  Barty  led  off  Mr.  Hamilton  to  the 
library,  and  declared  his  choice  of  him  for  his  guardian. 

'*  Mr.  Smith  will  expect  to  tell  you  his  plan  first,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton. 

'*No  need,"  cried  Barty,  all  breathless  with  eagerness.  "  I  calc'late  to  go  back  to 
Mr.  Roberson  to  learn  the  farming  business.  He  keeps  such  a  holt  on  my  wages 
I'll  be  forehanded  by  and  by.  When  I  am  free,  I'll  have  some  land — ^Mr.  Smith 
promised  me  some  of  his,  not  cleared  yet.  Then  all  I'll  want  for  myself  is  tools  and 
stock,  and  may  be  a  partner  at  the  halves." 

*' You  forget  your  Wheelock  inheritance." 

"No,  I  don't.  I  want  it  sold  right  away.  That*s  to  go  to  buy  for  Mr.  Smith  and 
her  the  Kinnicom  place.  I  do  so  want  to  get  them  to  live  clost  by  to  you — and  that 
old  fence  down.  I'll  come  to  Thanksgiving,  and  other  times,  when  there's  not 
much  a-doing.   .  I'll  do  this  thing  right  ofi'." 

*'  Shall  I  draw  up  a  writing?"  said  the  lawyer  to  try  him. 

*"'  If  you  please,  sir,  quicker  than  lightning,  to  have  it  all  signed  again'  they  come 
along.  I  can  write  good  copy  hand,  if  I  knew  jest  what  to  sign.  I'm  going  to  be  a 
new  boy,  and  I  want  to  be  called  Willie  Hamilton  Smith.     Will  it  be  legal?" 

'*  So  you  put  off'  the  old  boy  with  his  deeds,  eh?  Let  the  signature  go,  for  here's 
Mr.  Smith.     Shall  I  tell  him  ?  " 

Barty  snatched  the  paper  and  put  it  into  Mr.  Smith's  hand.  Then  he  ran  off*,  his 
glittering  eyes  showing  that  he  was  in  earnest  if  the  deed  of  gift  was  not.  Both  the 
Smiths  were  much  afifected  by  a  proof  of  love  they  needed  after  his  holding  back 
about  going  home. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  being  reckless  of  his  own  interest,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
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*' It  would  be  better  if  he  were  not.  It  would  steady  him.  ^Don*t  care*  is  his 
bane.  But  what  a  generous  heart !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  under  my  hands  a  fine-toned  in- 
strument, and  knew  no  better  than,  when  it  was  out  of  tune,  to  rend  the  strings  and 
throw  it  away.     He  will  never  forget  what  I  said,  never." 

"We  will  be  careful  now,  but  of  course  we  must  give  back  his  money,  even  if  it 
grieves  him,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

Here  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  a  word  to  say.  The  lad  must  have  scope  to  carry  out 
his  idea  in  some  shape,  as  by  voluntary  contract;  it  would  steady  him.  Could  not 
Mr.  Smith  buy  the  estate — such  a  rare  investment  and  without  disturbing  his  busi- 
ness capital — by  borrowing  Barty's  little  fortune,  and  paying  interest  instead  of  rent? 
All  the  increase  of  value  in  the  land  might  be  Barty's  till  the  purchase  money  was 
refunded. 

The  boys  could  not  be  found  to  go  with  them  to  look  at  the  place  and  see  how 
it  would  help,  if  Mr.  Hamilton  would  buy  at  once  twelve  feet  in  width — the  whole 
length  of  his  own  adjoining  land. 

When  Graham  heard  of  Barty's  decision  to  be  a  farmer,  he  was  ready  to  burst 
with  angry  grief,  and  ran  away  from  his  friend  to  be  alone.  Good  humor  under 
trying  circumstances  is  no  mean  virtue,  and  Gray  had  been  taught  to  be  by  himself 
when  he  could  not  be  pleasant  company.  It  was  so  seldom  that  the  dear  little  fellow 
went  into  retirement  without  apparent  reason  that  no  one  thought  of  it  now  he  was 
missing.  Now  when  search  brought  Barty  to  the  attic.  Gray  was  cool  enough  to  be 
handling  his  tools. 

"  Hi,  old  Bart,"  he  shouted,  when  he  heard  his  feet  on  the  winding  stair,  '*  if  you 
are  coming  here,  I  am  going  out  on  the  top  of  the  house." 

"  Can't  I  bid  you  good-by,  I  wonder?  " 

''  What !     Going  to-day?  " 

"  I  aint  one  to  hang  on  like  a  loose  tooth.  If  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  I  do  it,  and 
done  with't." 

"  I  heard  mother  and  Mrs.  Smith,  too,  say  no  need  of  your  going  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son at  all." 

"Mrs.  Smith  is  going  with  me;  she  wants  to  know  the  folks — and  what  think 
your  mamma  is  about?" 

"  Packing,  and  I  want  to  put  in " 

'*  She's  putting  up  books  for  me  to  read — lots !  " 

"A  new  hair-brush  and  comb^/ shall  buy " 

"  O  I've  a  pocket-comb.  Gray;  now  don't  worry  about  my  bristles!  I  want  to 
tell  you,  when  I'm  tempted  to  run  away,  or  worse,  I'll  think  of  them  beautiful  eyes 
of  yours — how  they'd  look  on.  If  ever  I  say  any  ugly,  bad  words,  they'll  be  in  my 
mind  to  make  me  ashamed.  When  I  say  my  prayers,  they'll  be  looking  on  me  so 
sweet  out  of  the  darkness  !  When  I  can't  pray  earnest  for  myself,  I  always  can  for 
you,  for  the  thoughts  of  you  make  me  warm  at  my  heart.  Gray,  I  am  a  better  boy 
for  the  time  I've  been  along  of  you  and  your  mother,  and  a  better  boy  I'm  going  to 
be  all  along,  if  I  can." 

'*  Dear  Barty,  I  am  so  happy !  But  just  meaning  to  be  good  is  not  it — that's  too 
easy.  Just  see  the  things  in  my  list  I  ought  not  to  have  done  !  I  am  apt  to  think 
myself  considerable  of  a  good  boy,  being  called  so,  and  meaning  so.  But  it  was  I — 
I  have  not  told  mother  yet,  but  I  shall — that  left  the  gate  only  slammed  to,  not  really 
shut,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  !  Barty,  how  could  you  have  the  heart  to  leave  Madie 
that  loves  you  so ! " 
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''  I  shall  think  I  have  her  little  arms  round  my  neck  when  I'm  ugly." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  ugly.  Only  you  do  have  too  many  freckles,"  said  truth- 
ful Graham. 

Barty's  roar  of  laughter  was  answered  by  a  call  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The  gen- 
tlemen had  gone,  leaving  a  message  that  his  wishes  regarding  the  purchase  should  be 
attended  to.  This  lifted  him  above  the  sorrow  of  parting.  He  changed  homes  too 
often  to  take  deep  root  anywhere. 

He  shook  hands  cordially  even  with  £llen  and  Bridget  before  springing  to  his 
seat  beside  Tom  in  the  carry-all.  In  behind  with  Mrs.  Smith,  who  did  not  need 
much  room,  was  a  bathing-pan,  Mrs.  Hamilton's  gift,  a  snow-shovel  fi^om  Tom,  a 
hatchet,  a  rat-trap,  a  fishing-line,  a  ball  and  bat,  a  bag  of  molasses  ginger  nuts,  and 
an  orange  for  each  of  the  Robinson  children.  There  were  other  things  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  street.  Gray  wanted  a  passage  so  far,  having  a  little  money  he  wished 
to  spend  for  Barty.  Mrs.  Smith,  laughing,  offered  to  take  him  in  her  lap,  where 
he  made  himself  light  by  almost  standing,  while  he  consulted  her  about  his  keep- 
sakes. 

Barty  liked  clappers;  he  could  play  them  finely.  Gray  thought.  Mrs.  Smith 
said  the  noise  would  annoy  the  farmer's  wife ;  the  boys  would  be  all  the  time  using 
them. 

Gray  was  sure  she  would  not  be  the  woman  to  grudge  them  such  supreme  fun 
on  selfish  grounds,  and  he  should  present  him  with  a  pair ;  and  he  proposed  that 
she  would  join  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  nice  brush  and  comb,  which  was  a  little 
too  costly  for  him  alone. 

The  important  matter  was  not  the  buying,  but  the  inducing  Barty  to  accept  the 
gift ;  quite  absurd,  in  his  opinion,  for  a  farmer's  boy  to  use. 

''You  know  plenty  of  currying  makes  a  horse's  coat  sleek  and  glossy,"  urged 
Gray.     It  had  been  said  for  his  own  benefit,  he  remembered. 

''  Promise  to  use  it  quarter  of  an  hour  each  day,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  as  Barty  re- 
luctantly took  the  package.     (The  clappers  in  it  were  to  be  a  surprise.) 

"  I'll  bear  in  mind  what  you  say,"  said  cautious  Barty.  "  When  I  heave  on  my 
does  in  the  freezing  morning,  to  go  out  to  the  critters  in  the  barn,  one  eye  open, 
t'other  shut,  shall  I  do  it  with  my  numb  fingers  then?"  Gray  pouted.  "  Or  when 
I  am  tired  so  I  can't  make  out  to  ondress,  and  wake  up  in  the  night  outside  o'  my 
bunk,  with  my  does  on?" 

"  When  you  come  a-visiting,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

''  Then  I'll  rub  down  my  hair  with  eend  o'  candle,"  said  Barty,  laughing.  Gra- 
ham, very  much  disgusted,  turned  to  walk  off  home.  Barty  called  out  that  he  was 
obliged  to  him,  but  Gray  would  not  come  back.     He  only  waved  farewell. 

"  As  you  like,"  shouted  Barty,  cross  in  his  turn.  "  You  don't  begin  to  know 
me  as  well  as  Biddy  does.  She  says  there  is  not  in  me  the  makings  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

And  so  they  parted  coldly.  Both  were  sorry  very  soon.  In  Barty's  mind  the 
regret  was  of  service.  He  would  make  up  for  offending  Gray  by  being  as  scrupu- 
lously neat  as  he  would  have  him,  he  said,  and  when  he  showed  Mrs.  Smith  the 
"  bones,"  and  clapped  ''  Plum-pudding  hot,  plum-pudding  cold,"  for  her  diversion, 
they  had  a  laugh  at  the  unconscious  stroke  of  satire  from  Graham's  rosy  lips,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  declared  that  she  should  be  glad  to  have  her  noisy  boy  back  again,  even 
if  he  should  elect  to  play  mowing  machine  in  her  very  parlor. 

To  be  continued. 
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THE   FLORENCE  KINDERGARTEN. 


BY   BLIZABBTH    POWELL   BOND. 


An  article  in  the  October  issue  of  Lend 
A  Hand  has  a  passing  mention  of  the 
Florence  Kindergarten,  but  gives  no  idea 
of  the  scope  of  its  work.  It  is  situated  in 
Florence,  one  of  the  thriving  villages  in- 
cluded in  the  recently-chartered  city  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  was  founded, 
in  1876,  by  Samuel  L.  Hill,  who  carefully 
considered  how  he  might  best  serve  the 
interests  of  his  community.  He  studied 
the  experiments  that  had  at  that  time  been 
made  in  industrial  education,  and  he  came 
to  believe,  as  a  result  of  his  observations, 
that,  to  be  most  effective,  the  training  of 
the  young  should  begin  in  infancy.  This 
led  him  to  an  investigation  of  kindergar- 
ten methods*,  and  to  the  conviction  that 
kindergarten  training  promised  the  best 
results  for  the  little  children,  who  are  al- 
ways the  hope  of  the  world.  He  secur- 
ed the  cooperation  of  a  practical  kinder- 
gartner,  and,  after  a  few  months  of  ex- 
perimental work  in  his  own  parlor,  he 
provided  a  spacious  and  convenient  build- 
ing of  three  stories,  which  is  furnished  with 
every  appliance  for  making  the  work  ef- 
fective. Its  large,  sunny,  south  windows 
afford  the  opportunity  for  window  garden- 
ing, which  is  made  so  valuable  a  part  of 
the  child's  training  through  the  long  win- 
ter ;  and  the  ample  grounds  give  the  same 
opportunity  for  plant  culture  during  the 
warm  months.  More  than  one  hundred 
children  are  now  in  attendance,  arranged 
in  six  classes,  each  class  having  a  trained 
kindergartner,  and  all  being  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  able  principal.  The  chil- 
dren are  received  at  three  years  of  age 
and  graduate  into  the  public  schools  at 
seven,  having  learned  during  the  last  year 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  combine  num- 
bers, in  preparation  for  public  school 
work.  A  high  average  of  attendance  for 
the  year  is  made  possible  by  the  provision 
during  the  inclement  months  of  specially- 


built  omnibuses  that  drive  to  the  homes 
of  the  children  in  the  morning  and  return 
the  little  ones  safely  at  noon.  On  estab- 
lishing the  kindergarten,  Mr.  Hill  sent  t 
printed  circular  to  the  parents  of  little 
children  in  the  village,  inviting  them  to 
send*  their  little  ones  and  to  contribute 
such  sums  (toward  the  expense)  as  their 
means  would  warrant.  These  contribu- 
tions have  never  been  made  public,  and 
from  the  beginning  it  has  been  practically 
a  free  kindergarten.  In  the  autumn  of 
1876,  failing  health  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Hill  to  retire  from  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  the  work,  and  he  then  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  trustees,  four  men  and 
three  women,  to  whom  he  committed, 
with  the  following  instructions,  the  entire 
care  of  his  beneficent  undertaking : 

'*  The  object  of  the  institution  being,  as 
you  are  aware,  to  promote  a  healthy, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  young  children,  and,  as  may  be 
practicable  in  connection  therewith,  to  af- 
ford some  appropriate  education  of  the 
mothers,  regardle.s  of  the  conventional 
differences  in  society ;  therefore,  in  order 
that  the  advantages  of  the  institution  may 
be  acceptably  extended  to  the  people  of 
the  village  generally,  it  is  hereby  made  a 
condition  of  its  direction  and  management 
that  it  shall  be  conducted  unmixed  with 
any  ecclesiastic  or  theological  exercises  or 
influence.'* 

Mr.  Hill  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
success  of  his  beautiful  work  insured. 
On  his  death,  in  1882,  he  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  trustees  a  fund  which,  well 
invested,  will  yield  an  income  sufficient 
for  all  possible  needs  of  the  kindergarten 
in  the  future.  Thus  the  Florence  Kinder- 
garten is  founded  broadly  and  deeply — a 
lasting  monument  to  the  beneficence  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  founder,  and  a  perma- 
nent influence  for  good  in  the  community 
blessed  by  its  presence. 
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THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  TRAMP. 


BY    REV.    F.    B.   ALLEN. 


Work  !  No,  thank  yer.  That's  what 
everybody  keeps  saying.  Oughter  go  to 
work  !  Of  course  I  always  says,  "  Fd  be 
glad  to  do  anything,  but  I  can't  get  it." 
"  Was  sick  and  lost  my  last  place." 
"  Got  the  rheumatiz  and  can't  do  heavy 
work."  All  that  kind  of  business,  you 
know.  But  now,  between  ourselves,  I 
don't  mind  saying  I  despise  work.  None 
of  it  in  mine  !  It's  all  very  fine  for  these 
swells  and  fine  ladies  to  talk  about  work. 
Do  they  work  ?  Do  they  know  how  hard 
it  is  ?  Do  they  know  how  much  a  fellow 
has  to  do  to  earn  a  dollar?  I  see  'em  rid- 
ing round  and  enjoying  themselves.  If 
they  had  to  take  a  dull  saw  and  saw  wood, 
all  fiiU  of  knots,  they'd  hate  it  as  bad  as  I 
do.  Why !  I've  tried  it  once  or  twice. 
Was  kinder  driven  to  it  and  couldn't 
dodge.  Had  to  begin  early  in  the  morn- 
ing befur  eight  o'clock  and  keep  the  old 
thing  going,  hour  after  hour,  while  the 
boss  kept  watchin'  me.  A  feller  gets  all 
sweat  through,  and  his  arms  ache,  and  his 
back  aches,  and  then  he  gets  sort  of  mad, 
and  I  mostly  smash  the  old  saw  before  I 
get  through.  But  suppose  a  fellow  ac- 
tually does  his  level  best.  Suppose  the 
fool  wears  himself  out,  slaving  away  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night, 
with  only  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  I  tell 
you  an  hour  makes  a  mighty  poor  dinner 
if  you  aint  got  any  ready  money.  What 
do  you  get  for  it  all  for  a  whole  day's  hard 
work  ?  Sometimes  a  dollar.  Sometimes 
only  seventy-five  cents  for  all  that  trouble 
and  toilin',  and  sweatin',  and  cussin'. 
Call  it  a  dollar.  Will  I  work  from  morn- 
ing to  night  for  that  when  I  can  get  it  so 
much  easier?  I'm  not  that  much  of  a 
fool. 

Why,  I  go  and  leave  Bill  heavin'  his 
shoulders  up  and  down,  and  gruntin'  away 
over  that  old  saw-horse,  and  I  goes  to  a 
'pothecary's  and  gets  a  directory,  and  finds 
the  nearest  minister  I  can   and  gets  his 
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Qame  in  my  mind  sorter  glib,  so  it  comes 
easy  and  natural,  and  then  I  goes  to  his 
house  and  rings  the  bell  and  tells  the  girl 
tliat  Mr.  Jones  wants  to  see  the  Rev. 
gentleman.  He  comes  out  very  pleasant^ 
thinking  it's  some  other  Mr.  Jones,  and 
then  the  fim  begins.  I  tell  you  it's  a  sight 
better'n  sawin'.  He  looks  so  sorter  dis- 
appointed and  tired  like,  and  yet  he  some- 
how feels  as  if  he'd  got  to  hear  you.  I 
don't  come  to  the  point  at  once.  Some 
chaps  do,  but  I  tell  'em  always  that's  a 
mistake.  Begin  way  oflT  about  something 
else.  Tell  him  a  friend  advised  you  to 
come  to  him  to  find  out  if  there  is  any 
doctor  in  the  city  that  would  treat  rheu- 
matiz free.  You  don't  want  these  dread- 
fill  quack  doctors,  but  want  somebody  that 
is  a  real,  genuine,  first-class  doctor.  Just 
tell  him  how  much  you  suffer,  lying 
awake  nights,  and  aching  in  every  bone. 
You  see  the  beauty  of  rheumatiz  is  that 
it  don't  make  no  show.  That,  or  neural- 
ogy,  is  always  the  best  thing  to  have. 
Even  a  doctor  can't  prove  you  hav'n't  got 
it  the  very  worst  way.  Well,  the  rever- 
end gentleman  thinks  he  will  get  rid  of 
you  right  off  by  sending  you  to  some  doc- 
tor. Then  you  want  to  say  that  you've 
tried  so  many  doctors  that  you  are  about 
discouraged  and  don't  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  try  any  more,  but  if  you  could 
only  get  back  to  your  father's  farm  in  Rut- 
land, Vermont,  you  think  perhaps,  if 
your  mother  could  nuss  you  a  spell,  that 
would  be  the  best  way.  And  then  you 
know  it  only  costs  three  dollars  to  get  to 
Rutland  (better  call  it  three  dollars  and 
thirty  cents) .  Could  he  be  so  good  as  to 
lend  you  three  dollars — you  have  the  thirty 
cents  already.  Well,  you  see  the  minis- 
ter is  mostly  very  much  in  a  hurry  to  set 
back  to  his  pious  work,  whatever  it  is, 
and,  if  you  keep  sorter  subdued  and  quiet, 
and  look  very  unhappy,  and  say  you  never 
begged  before,  and  hope  you  wont  have 
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Lend  a  Hand, 


to  go  to  any  one  else,  as  it  is  so  very  pain- 
ful to  ask  for  money,  by  and  by  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  will  slowly  pull  out  his 
pocket-book  and  look  at  you  very  hard 
through  his  specs.  Then  you  want  to 
say  that  you  hope  he  will  give  you  his  ad- 
dress, as  you  will  certainly  send  it  back 
by  the  next  mail  from  Rutland,  and  then 
he,  sort  of  melancholy-like,  gives  you  the 


three  dollars,  and  you  go  back,  and  there 
is  Bill  a-heavin'  and  gruntin'  and  he 
hasn't  earned  ten  cents  with  all  his  trouble, 
while  you've  got  more  money  in  an  hour 
than  he  can  get  in  three  whole  days'  hard 
work. 

No,  so  long  as  folks  is  willin'  to  give, 
you  don't  catch  me  wearin'  myself  out 
with  work. 


ALMSHOUSES. 


[At  the  Baltimore  Conference,  two  pa- 
pers on  "Almshouses  "  and  their  manage- 
ment were  read,  which  were  so  explicit 
and  interesting  that  we  begged  permission 
to  publish  them  in  anticipation  of  the  offi- 
cial report.] 

ALMSHOUSES.   A  LETTER  PROM  MR. 
GARRETT. 

Philadelphia,  April  13,  1887. 
My  dear  Dr.   Way  land: 

I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  Baltimore  meeting,  and  shall  be 
much  interested  to  learn  the  outcome  of  it. 
Nearly  all  such  gatherings,  undertaken  by 
earnest  men  and  women,  result  in  good. 
It  will  be  very  gratifying  to  me  if  any  prac- 
tical plan  can  be  devised  by  which  a  sys- 
tem of  employment  can  be  successfully 
and  systematically  introduced  into  alms- 
houses. It  is  true  that  if  vagabonds  and 
loafers  could  be  and  were  strictly  exclud- 
ed from  these  homes  of  the  poor,  and 
compelled  to  earn  their  own  support  by 
wise  legislation,  almshouses  would  con- 
tain none  but  the  helpless  poor — crippled, 
aged,  imbecile,  or  chronic  cases  of  dis- 
ease. Yet  I  am  sure  that  every  individual 
of  them  would  be  happier,  the  more  they 
could  occupy  themselves  with  some  em- 
ployment that  would  absorb  their  thoughts 
and  make  them  feel  that  tliey  were  not 
useless  nonentities. 

More  than  that,  as  the  disposition  to  idle- 


ness comes,  through  habit,  to  fasten  itself 
upon  these  persons,  this  becomes  of  itself 
almost  a  disease,  and  aggravates  or  exag- 
gerates whatever  complaint  or  defect  they 
are  suffering  from.  The  culture,  there- 
fore, of  habits  of  industry,  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  lift  them  from  the  slough  of 
pauperism  into  which  they  have  sunk,  and 
even  to  heal  or  mitigate  their  physical  de- 
ficiencies. The  management  of  our  poor- 
houses  is  not  made  enough  of  a  science. 
Perhaps  it  never  will  be,  so  long  as  stew- 
ards or  overseers  of  the  poor  are  appointed 
by  present  methods.  Like  many  other  in- 
stitutions in  this  free  country,  they  are  suf- 
fering keenly  from  the  evils  of  our  political 
system.  The  minor  offices  always  suffer 
the  most  from  these.  When  a  mayor  or  a 
governor  is  to  be  chosen,  every  one  is  in- 
terested and  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
of  a  good  selection.  When  it  is  only  a 
school  director  or  a  poor  guardian,  few 
people  care,  and  the  choice  falls  too  often 
upon  some  quite  incompetent  person,  as  a 
reward  for  party  fealty,  and  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  experience  or  fitness. 
In  my  opinion  the  managers  of  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  careftiUy  selected  in 
some  non-political  way,  well  compensat- 
ed and  stimulated  so  to  conduct  them  as 
to  minimize  pauperism,  to  heal  it,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  extirpate  it. 

As  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates, 
I  believe  there  are  few  who  could  not  be 
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given  some  light  work,  and  none  who 
could,  that  would  not  be  the  better  for  it. 
My  fear  is  that  the  attempt  to  find  a  sys- 
tern  is  utterly  vain,  and  the  only  hope  lies 
in  obtaining  for  each  almshouse  a  thor- 
oughly competent  steward,  a  man  of  in- 
vention, with  devices  and  expedients  for 
every  case,  a  man  of  wise  tact,  of  untiring 
industry  and  vigorous  energy.  When  the 
first  man  of  that  type  is  found,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  journal  of  his  life  may 
supply  many  others  of  less  original  force 
with  suggestions  that  will,  to  some  extent, 
take  the  place  of  originality. 

When  ripening  time  brings  about  this 
consummation,  there  will  probably  also 
have  come  to  pass  a  happier  political  at- 
mosphere, which  will  nourish  the  growth 
of  the  good  seed  when  it  lifts  its  head 
above  ground. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Garrett. 


WORK  IN  ALMSHOUSES.  BY  F.  B.  SAN- 
BORN, INSPECTOR  OF  CHARITIES  FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Work  in  almshouses  !  To  a  mind  ac- 
customed to  dwell  on  the  pictures  that 
phrases  call  up  before  the  inward  eye, 
what  can  be  more  pleasing  than  this 
phrase  ? 

Is  not  the  mental  landscape  to  which 
the  word  "almshouse"  applies  some- 
thing like  this — a  calm,  moss-grown,  red 
brick  dwelling,  among  trees  and  green 
fields,  perhaps  beside  a  brook  or  small 
lake,  on  whose  sunny  porches,  or  under 
whose  shady  groves  the  old  pensioners  of 
deserved  charity  sit  in  quiet  peace,  knit- 
ting stockings,  shelling  peas,  or  perform- 
ing some  other  domestic  task,  happy  to 
render  this  return  for  the  support  which 
benevolence  gives  them  in  age  and  weak- 
ness? 

Such,  in  fact,  to  the  casual  observer, 
appear  many  of  the  English  almshouses 
and  some  of  those  in  America. 


"  How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease, 
Who  husbands  out  life's  taper  at  the  close 
And  keeps  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose  I" 

But  the  reality  of  our  almshouses  and 
poor-houses,  whether  in  city  or  country,  is 
something  very  unlike  this  rural  picture, 
worthy  of  Goldsmith's  pen ;  it  more  re-' 
sembles  those  scenes  depicted  by  another 
English  poet,  George  Crabbe — 

*'  Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  her  best" — 

as  some  admirer  has  too  eulogistically 
called  the  chronicler  of  the  British  Work- 
house. 

"In  this  great  house,  each  place  by  habit  fixed, 
Are  sexes,  CEunilies  and  ages  mixed — 
To  union  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by  need. 
And  all  in  morals  and  in  modes  agreed ; 
Some  ruined  men,  who  from  mankind  remove ; 
Some  ruined  females,  who  yet  talk  of  love ; 
And  some  grown  old  in  idleness — the  prey 
To  vicious  spleen,  still  railing  through  the  day, 
And  need  and  misery,  vice  and  danger  bind, 
In  sad  alliance,  each  degraded  mind." 

In  fact,  the  residents  of  the  ordinary 
public  almshouses  in  America,  as  of  the 
typical  English  work-house  or  ''  Union," 
are  very  miscellaneous  in  their  youthful 
or  aged  states  of  aflfliction,  sin  and  misery, 
but  they  agree  in  one  classification — ina- 
bility to  work.  The  able-bodied  and 
strong-minded  pauper  is  almost  unknown 
in  these  receptacles  of  infancy,  infirmity, 
imbecility  and  exhausted  depravity.  The 
*'  honest  poor,"  of  whom  we  often  hear, 
are  sometimes  found  there,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally with  some  such  impairment  of  their 
physical  or  mental  power  that,  however 
willing  they  may  be  to  labor,  they  can  ac- 
complish but  little.  The  dishonest,  de- 
bauched, demented  and  incapacitated  poor 
are  far  more  likely  to  take  refuge  in  a 
poor-house,  or  be  huddled  in  there  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  public  mischief,  and  from 
this  class,  too,  very  little  labor  can  be  ex- 
acted. As  much  labor  as  they  can  readily 
give  should  be  required  for  their  own 
good,  as  well  as  for  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure ;  but,  in  order  to  reach  the  max- 
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Lend  a  Hand, 


imum  of  almshouse  labor,  strict  discipline 
is  necessary. 

The  ordinary  fault  of  the  American 
almshouses  or  poor-houses  which  I  have 
visited — perhaps  200  in  all,  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years — is  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient officers  to  enforce  strict  discipline, 
without  relying  wretchedly  on  the  unpaid 
services  of  the  inmates  themselves.  Un- 
less the  almshouse  staff  of  superintendent, 
matron,  etc.,  is  large  enough  to  have  an 
eye  every  hour,  and  almost  every  moment, 
to  the  inmates  of  different  classes,  the 
needful  classification  of  these  inmates  will 
be  neglected  and  their  labor,  whatever  it 
is,  if  nothing  more  than  sweeping,  bed- 
making,  and  going  on  errands,  will  be  ill 
performed.  More  than  half,  perhaps  two- 
thirds,  of  the  work  actually  done  in  alms- 
houses is  of  this  domestic,  unproductive 
character — the  care  of  rooms,  the  over- 
sight of  cooking,  sewing,  stock-feeding, 
poultry-raising,  and  a  hundred  petty  mat- 
ters that  can  employ  for  an  hour  or  two  a 
day  even  the  inefficient  portion  of  the 
almshouse  population.  When  we  speak 
oi  -productive  labor,  such  as  the  raising  of 
crops,  the  manufacture  of  goods,  either 
for  sale  or  for  the  use  of  the  almshouse, 
or  the  various  mechanical  occupations 
from  which  some  profit  can  be  derived, 
the  niimber  of  almshouse  inmates  who  can 
take  part  is,  naturally,  quite  small ;  and 
I  have  seldom  seen  an  almshouse,  even  if 
equipped  with  a  large  farm,  a  good  farmer 
to  manage  it,  and  a  small  population, 
which  was  really  self-supporting  year  aft- 
er year. 

I  know  a  few  scattered  examples  of 
farms  connected  with  the  230  Massachu- 
setts almshouses  which  have  produced  in- 
come enough  in  successive  years  to  pay 
all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  management, 
and  purchase  the  provisions  which  could 
not  be  raised  on  these  farms.  But,  in 
general,  the  almshouse  labor,  whether 
productive  or  unproductive,  does  not  pay 
or  save  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the  establish- 


ment. This  cost  varies  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  is  perhaps 
higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  most 
states.  Wherever  farm  labor,  and  partic- 
ularly the  raising  of  milk,  poultry,  small 
fruits,  vegetables  of  the  market  garden, 
etc.,  can  be  made  available,  the  profit  to 
an  almshouse  is  commonly  largest ;  and 
occupations  of  this  sort,  well  supervised, 
are  most  serviceable  to  the  inmates ;  for 
many  women  as  well  as  men  can  take  part 
in  them.  The  household  tasks  are  much 
the  same  in  city  and  country  almshouses, 
if  well  managed  ;  for  they  include  the  daily 
care  of  bedrooms,  dining-rooms,  kitch- 
ens, hospital  wards,  etc.,  the  nursing  of 
sick  persons,  the  making  and  repair  of 
clothing,  the  oversight  of  children,  insane 
persons,  imbeciles,  and  others,  who  re- 
quire special  attention,  and  so  on.  These 
are  particularly  the  tasks  of  women,  and 
in  most  almshouses  which  I  have  visited 
the  women  are  more  numerous  than  the 
men.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  according 
to  my  observation,  to  find  a  married  pair 
who  are  equally  well  suited,  as  superin- 
tendent and  matron,  to  take  charge  of  the 
labor,  and  the  persons  of  the  men  and 
women  under  their  care,  and  yet,  in  a 
small  almshouse,  it  is  almost  unavoidable 
that  these  two  chief  officers  should  be 
man  and  wife.  In  larger  establishments 
the  superintendent  is  selected,  or  should 
be,  for  his  general  ability  to  carry  on  the 
whole  enterprise,  while  the  matron  or 
matron  in  chief  is  chosen  for  special  fit- 
ness on  her  part  to  direct  others  and  to 
organize  the  daily  detail  of  household  em- 
ployment. Where  this  is  done  and  where 
there  is  an  adequate  number  of  paid  em- 
ployees, the  work  of  almshouse  inmates 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  performed,  and 
such  an  organization  of  the  officers  and 
subordinates  is  more  important,  in  my 
judgment,  than  any  particular  selection  of 
work  to  be  performed.  This  is  usually 
determined  by  the  location  of  the  alms- 
house and  its  proximity  to  a  market, 
either  for  the  sale  of  its  products  or  the  pur- 
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chase  of  its  supplies.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  the  ruder  labors  that  can 
be  performed  by  the  almshouse  inmates. 
The  hours  of  labor  can  hardly  be  fixed 
with  any  definiteness  in  a  small  almshouse, 
though  they  may  be  in  large  establish- 
ments, like  those  of  cities.  Excessive  toil 
should  not  be  exacted,  even  of  those  for 
whom  idleness  is  the  worst  evil ;  but  it  is 
better  that  a  depraved  pauper  or  dement- 
ed person  should  work  too  hard  than  have 
too  little  employment.  The  extremes  of 
hardship  and  indulgence  should  be  avoid- 
ed in  this  as  in  other  respects,  and,  above 
all,  that  common  vice  of  almshouse  keep- 
ers, indulgence  followed  by  harshness, 
even  brutality,  should  never  be  allowed. 
There  is  often  much  provocation  for  this 
hot  and  cold  treatment  of  the  inmates. 


who  are  seldom  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
how  to  annoy  and  defy  those  in  authority 
over  them,  and  whose  infirm  wills,  weak 
and  violent  by  turns,  perpetually  chal- 
lenge us  to  be  violent  or  weak  ourselves. 
Hence  the  occasion  for  those  monstrous 
abuses  we  sometimes  discover  in  alms- 
bouses — an  example  of  which,  more 
shocking  than  any  I  now  remember,  has 
recently  come  to  light  in  a  small,  rural 
community  of  my  own  state.  Such  abuses, 
I  believe,  are  less  frequent  than  is  com- 
monly thought,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  daily  discipline  of  almshouses  is  every- 
where more  lax  and  vicious,  I  fear,  than  is 
generally  known.  Yet  in  this  respect,  as 
in  most  others,  the  general  condition  of 
American  almshouses  has  steadily  improv- 
ed since  I  first  began  to  visit  them  in  1863. 


THREE  MEN  OF  WALLOWA. 


In  answer  to  some  enquiries  with  re- 
gard to  the  ''  Three  Men  of  Wallowa," 
we  give  by  permission  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  the  author : 

'*  The  names  of  Bright  Eyes  and  her 
sister  Bending  Willow,  afterward  Suzette, 
were  taken  at  random. 

"  The  Indians  are  the  Cay  use,  a  friendly 
tribe  in  Oregon.  The  facts  are,  that  thir- 
ty-eight years  ago  a  missionary  lived  qui- 
etly among  these  Indians,  doing  good, 
when  an  epidemic  of  the  measles  broke 
out  amongst  them,  which  the  medicine- 
man of  the  tribe  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  the  white  missionary. 

*'The  friendly  Indians  used  every  m^ans 
in  their  power  to  persuade  the  missionary 
to  leave— even  went  to  the  governor  and 
asked  him  to  use  his  influence,  but  the 
missionary  refused  to  go. 

^^  One  day  all  the  people  at  the  mission 


were  killed,  and  an  Indian  war  followed. 
Three  years  later,  when  all  was  quiet  and 
peaceable,  a  newly-elected  governor,  in 
order  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  people, 
demanded  of  the  Cayuse  the  murderers  of 
the  missionaty  ;  it  was  impossible  to  know 
who  they  were,  when  it  had  been  a  gen- 
eral uprising,  but  three  head  men  of  the 
tribe  offered  to  go  with  the  governor  and 
be  tried  for  the  murder.  They  left  sor- 
rowing families  behind  and  were  received 
as  I  have  depicted,  and  hung  among  the 
jeers  of  a  crowd  of  white  men,  women 
and  children  in  Oregon  City. 

"  The  wrongs  we  have  heaped  upon 
the  Indians  make  one  almost  ashamed  of 
one's  nationality.  The  only  hope  for  con- 
science's peace  is  to  gradually  right  that 
wrong.  God  help  the  women  and  men 
of  America  to  see  the  need  of  work  in  that 
direction !  We  expect  the  Indian  to  do 
in  a  day  what  we  have  plodded  through 
centuries  to  accomplish." 
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APACHE   PRISONERS   IN  FORT  MARION.* 


DuKiNG  the  last  year  there  have  been 
imprisoned  at  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  about  500  Indians.  A  por- 
tion of  these  have  been  there  a  year,  and 
some  but  six  months.  Of  these  prison- 
ers, forty-four  children  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  twenty-two  have  been  sent 
to  Carlisle  to  be  educated.  There  are 
now  (March,  1887)  447  men,  women  and 
children  in  confinement. 

These  Indians  are  the  Chiracahua  Apa- 
ches who  have  been  at  war  with  us,  and 
many  of  them  were  captured  on  the  war- 
path. There  are,  however,  some  four- 
teen Indian  scouts,  hired  by  our  govern- 
ment, and  who  have  proved  of  the  utmost 
use  in  capturing  the  hostile  Indians  who 
are  likewise  confined  there  and  are  treat- 
ed as  prisoners  of  war  also. 

This  is  a  plain  and  simple  statement  of 
facts,  known  by  investigation  and  testified 
to  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Langdon,  com- 
manding the  post  at  St.  Augustine.  We 
will  open  the  question  of  the  justice  of  this 
treatment  later  on.  At  present,  let  us 
look  at  the  eflfect,  physically  and  morally, 
upon  the  Indians. 

Here  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  whose 
children  Captain  Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  speaks 
as  having  learned  with  surprising  quick- 
ness the  ways  of  civilized  living;  they 
have  made  remarkable  progress  in  simple 
studies ;  physically,  they  are  as  strong  as 
any  other  Indian  children  in  the  school, 
if  not  stronger ;  everybody  is  impressed 
by  their  mental  alertness  and  vigor ;  tliey 
were  quarrelsome,  but  are  fast  coming 
under  the  influence  of  order  and  self- 
control  ;  they  respect  authority  and  are 
easily  managed.  One  boy,  when  asked 
what  message  he  wanted  to  send  to  his 
friends  at  Fort  Marion,  replied :   "  Tell 


them  to  do  right  and  go  to  farming." 
This  description  of  the  children  shows 
the  natural  instincts  and  capabilities  of 
tlie  tribe. 

We  see  that  they  are  a  strong,  active 
people.  They  are  accustomed  to  free- 
dom, to  light,  to  air.  The  oflicers  have 
endeavored  to  do  for  them  all  that  is  pos- 
sible. They  are  wisely  required  to  camp 
upon  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  where  they 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
But  no  efibrt  can  be  made  to  train  the 
men  in  the  industries  which  they  need 
to  know.     Lieut. -colonel  Langdon  says : 

^'  As  for  the  men,  they  do  absolutely 
nothing,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  necessary 
police  of  the  old  fort.  They  have  no 
work.     *     ♦     ♦ 

"  But,  in  justice  to  the  men  it  must  be 
said,  it  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all 
those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  them 
that  every  man  of  them  would  willingly 
work,  if  he  had  any  work  given  him  to 
do  and  was  shown  how  to  do  it. 

"  It  really  seems,  then,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  consider  the  question,  What 
is  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners  ?  In  the 
nature  of  things,  they  cannot  remain  pris- 
oners here  until  they  all  die." 

The  walls  of  Fort  Marion  enclose  an 
open  square  of  about  180  feet  each  way. 
The  exterior  is  about  270  feet  long. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  fort  is  built  of 
coquina  stone,  which  is  highly  porous. 
The  danger  of  contagious  disease  is  great, 
although  every  precaution  is  used.  The 
clothing  during  the  winter  has  been  in- 
sufficient. Many  of  the  children  had 
nothing  but  a  cotton  slip  in  weather 
so  cold  that  great-coats  were  necessary. 
Finally,  a  requisition  was  granted  by  the 
government  and  in  December  the  men  re- 
ceived an  outfit,  but  the  women  and  chil- 


•"  Apache  prisoners  in  Fort  Marion.  St  Augustine,  Florida." 
the  Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadelphia. 
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dren  did  not  receive  theirs  until  the  first    when  he  was  in  Washington.     On  one 

of  March.     Lieut. -colonel  Langdonsays:    side  of  this  medal  is  the  head  of  Presi- 

*'  The  rations  issued  the  Indians  are  of  dent  Arthur,  on  the  other  a  settier  point- 


good  quality,  while  the  attending  sur- 
geon reports  the  quantity  sufficient,  I  de- 
sire to  express  the  opinion  that  the  rations 
should  be  larger." 

As  has  been  stated,  some  of  these  pris- 
oners are  scouts.     They  were  employed 


ing  out  to  a  conventional  Indian  the  open, 
hospitable  door  of  his  cottage.  Above 
the  cottage  is  the  word  "Peace"  and 
*'From  Secretary  Lamar  to  Chatto"  is 
engraved  upon  it. 

This  story  is  according  to  Mr.  Welsh's 


in  our  army  as  regularly  commissioned    statement  and  we  believe  true  in  every 


scouts,  first  by  Gen.  Crook  and  after- 
wards by  Gen.  Miles,  to  assist  the  soldiers 
in  following  up  and  finally  securing  the 
surrender  of  Geronimo  and  his  hostiles. 
Should  these  men  be  imprisoned  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  Indians  who 
were  at  war  with  the  United  States? 
Should  their  fidelity,  and  oftentimes  in- 
valuable service,  be  rewarded  by  impris- 
onment? 

The  story  of  Chatto,  one  of  these  scouts, 
is  absolutely  startling,  even  to  a  person 
familiar  with  the  American  government's 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  Chatto  has,  in  former  years, 
been  hostile  to  the  government  and  com- 
mitted  acts  of  violence,   but   not   since 


particular.  Chatto  states  that  he  left 
Washington  with  kindly  feelings,  and, 
after  a  visit  at  Carlisle,  started,  as  he  sup- 
posed, for  his  home.  But  after  some  days 
he  was  brought  to  the  prison  where  he 
now  is. 

He  complains  of  his  enforced  idleness. 
Mr.  Welsh  says: 


*'  I  was  much  struck  by  Chatto's  good 
appearance.  He  is  forty  years  of  age,  a 
man  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life.  Al- 
though he  wears  his  hair  long — ^as  do  all 
the  Apache  men — he  dresses  in  other  re- 
spects like  a  decent  white  man.  He 
wore  a  clean  linen  shirt  and  collar,  a 
cravat,  a  vest  and  trousers,  and  a  pair  of 
leather  top-boots.  In  lieu  of  a  watch  he 
^        ,       ,  ,       t       /-.       i-i      1     carried  the  medal  Mr.  Lamar  had  given 

1883,  when  he  surrendered  to  Gen.  Crook  him  in  his  vest  pocket  attached  to  a  brass 
and  promised  good  behavior  for  the  ftit-  chain.  In  calUng  my  attention  to  the 
ure.  He  has  kept  his  promise.  He  was  fact  that  he  was  trying  to  preserve  a  good 
a  well-to-do  man  in  the  San  Carlos  reser-  appearance,  even  in  prison,  he  said  : 
vation,  owned  a  house,  fourteen  acres  of  *  ^p"  see  lam  dressed  as  you  are.'  Chat- 
land  and  several  horses  and  mules.     He    ^  *^^«  ^  well-shaped  head,  and  a  manly, 


has  built  his  house  himself.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1886,  Mr.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
son  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  went 
to  Fort  Apache,  held  a  conference  with 
Chatto  and  asked  him  to  visit  Washing- 
ton. 

In  perfect  good  faith,  Chatto  went,  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  talk  with  the 
authorities   with   regard  to  the  possible 


open  expression  of  countenance.  Among 
other  credentials,  Chatto  showed  me  two 
official  discharges  from  service,  which  he 
held,  as  a  scout  on  expiration  of  term, 
one  signed  by  Lieutenant  Britton  Davis, 
under  date  of  July  i,  1884,  and  the 
other  by  the  late  Captain  Emmet  Craw- 
ford, under  date  of  October  23,  I885. 
These  are  both  papers  certifying  honora- 
ble discharge  from  the  service.  In  both 
it  is   stated   that  no  reason  is  known  to 


removal  of  himself  and  people  to  a  better  exist  against  Chatto's  re-enlistment.     In 

reservation.     He  had  served  as  a  scout  o^®  ^^  these  discharges  Chatto's  charac- 

under  Gen.  Crook  and  had  rendered  valu-  ^J""  ^»  fP^^^f  ^  ^^  good,'  and  in  the  other 

able  service.     He  holds  a  certificate  of  '5^<^^lle«t.       I  have  also  m  my  posses- 

"  „         ,      i.v/iuo  «  i,^iti*.w*i.i^  171  gion  a  copy  of  a  document  signed  by  the 

most  excellent  character  from  Mr.  Lamar,  Honorable  Secretary  of  War  (the  orig- 

and  shows  a  heavy  and  beautifiil  silver  inal  Chatto  showed  me),  in  which  Mr. 

medal  given   him   by   Secretary  Lamar  Endicott  states  that  President  Cleveland 
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has  assured  him  that  so  long  as  he  shall 
keep  faith  with  the  government  his  inter- 
ests shall  be  looked  after.  What  Chat- 
to's  view  may  be  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  pledge  has  been  maintained  I  do  not 
know/' 

At  the  close  of  his  report  Mr.  Welsh 
offers  some  suggestions : 

"  It  is  manifest,  from  the  facts  adduc- 
ed in  this  report,  that  some  of  the  male 
adult  Indians  in  Fort  Marion  who  are 
confined  there  are  guilty  of  no  offense, 
and  of  others  it  may  be  truly  said  not 
alone  that  they  are  innocent,  but  that 
they  have  for  some  years  past,  and  up 
to  the  moment  of  their  imprisonment, 
served  the  government  faithfully  as  scouts 
(witness  the  case  of  Chatto),  and  have 
even  rendered  service  of  extraordinary 
value  (witness  the  case  of  Martinez  and 
Ki-e-ta,  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  capture  of  Geronimo).  To  de- 
prive such  men  of  liberU^  and  all  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  in  useful  and  remuner- 
ative work,  and  to  immure  them  on  the 
same  footing  with  those  who  are  fresh 
from  the  war-path,  is  a  great  hardship, 
and  ought  not  to  be  continued  longer  than 
is  unavoidable. 

"  If  the  facts  are  as  stated  in  this  report, 
which  is  a  matter  for  official  investigation, 
prompt  reparation  should  be  made  by  the 
government  to  these  Indians  for  the  wrong 
inflicted  upon  them.  They  should  be 
compensated  in  money  in  all  cases  where 
it  can  be  shown  that  their  imprisonment 
has  inflicted  upon  them  a  financial  loss. 
.  They  should,  if  not  returned  to  their 
homes  in  Arizona,  be  placed  with  their 
families  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
military  officer  upon  a  reservation  where 
they  can  be  trained  more  completely  in 
civilized  habits  and  where  they  can  ac- 
quire permanent  farms  and  homes. 

'*  The  official  blundering,  the  long  and 
unnecessary  delay  in  the  management  of 
the  Apache  business,  is  but  an  instance 
of  the  general  incoherence  and  inefficien- 
cy which  have  usually  distinguished  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs.  It  is  a 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  intelligent, 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  Americans ; 
only  by  the  systematic  and  organized  ef- 
forts of  such  persons  can  the  evils  of  which 
we  justly  complain  be  remedied.  Con- 
stant and  thorough   investigation  of  the 


facts  of  the  question  must  be  conducted 
by  wise  and  disinterested  men.  From 
facts,  conclusions  must  be  prudently  ar- 
rived at.  Conclusions  thus  reached  must 
be  supported  by  the  power  of  popular 
sentiment  and  then  urged  upon  the  officers 
of  the  government,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
execute  the  will  of  those  whom  they  rep- 
resent, and  who  have  entrusted  them  with 
power.  It  is  by  creating  a  powerful  con- 
stituency for  the  Indians  that  their  full 
civil,  religious  and  educational  rights 
shall  at  last  be  secured." 

Some  controversy  has  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Welsh's  statements  concern- 
ing Chatto.  It  is  asserted  that  Chatto 
was  taken  to  Fort  Marion  by  ''  his  own 
consent,"  and  that  government  has  well 
cared  for  him  there.  After  producing 
the  highest  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
excellent  service  of  Chatto  from  General 
Crook,  Mr.  Welsh  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  That  Chatto,  who  had  been  receiv- 
ing pay  for  military  service,  who  owned 
a  farm  of  fourteen  acres  with  house  and 
stock,  should  voluntarily  permit  himself 
to  be  locked  within  the  walls  of  a  stone 
fort,  with  decreased  rations  and  the  dep- 
rivation of  liberty,  is  contrary  to  his  own 
assertion,  and  that  of  the  interpreter  will, 
I  think,  scarcely  be  credited  by  reasona- 
ble men.  The  assertion  that  he  is  now 
being  well  taken  care  of  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  simply  means  that  he 
is  imprisoned  in  idleness  and  with  no 
hope  or  encouragement  for  the  future. 
In  view  of  Chatto's  record  since  1883,  to 
charge  him  with  the  commission  of  acts 
of  violence  while  on  the  war-path  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  when  his  promise  of 
future  amendment  was  accepted  and  act- 
ed upon  in  good  faith,  would  be  as  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  as  to  arraign  at 
this  day  those  who  fought  in  the  armies 
of  the  Confederacy  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  who  in 
so  doing  took  human  life  and  destroyed 
property.  In  both  cases  the  past  is  sup- 
posed to  be  obliterated. 

"  But  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this 
case,  and  which  I  have  expressed  in  my 
report,  seems  to  coincide  with  informa- 
tion obtained  by  Professor  C.  C.  Painter, 
from  the  War  and  Interior  Departments, 
regarding  it,  and  submitted  to  me  under 
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date  of  March  i6th.  Professor,  Painter 
writes :  '  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
Chief  Qerk  of  the  War  Department. 
From  what  he  says,  with  what  Secretary 
Endicott  told  me,  and  has  written  in  his 
report,  and  what  Commissioner  Atkins 
told  me  to-day,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  case 
is  briefly  this  :  In  answer  to  the  demand 
of  Arizona  that  the  Apaches  should  be 
"removed  from  her  midst,"  the  govern- 
ment brought  on  Chatto,  who  was  regard- 
ed as  the  most  influential,  and,  if  he  did 
not  agree  to  what  was  determined  upon, 
the  most  dangerous  man  among  them,  to 
talk  the  matter  over.  The  result  was  a 
certain  conclusion  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
leave  his  reservation.  It  was  then  decid- 
ed that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  allow  him 
to  go  back.  So  the  others  were  careful- 
ly rounded  up  while  he  was  detained 
here  at  Carlisle,  and  finally  at  Leaven- 
worth. T!iis  \vas  done  as  a  military  pre- 
caution. I  think  there  is  no  pretense 
that  there  was  any  danger  of  an  outbreak 
on  his  part  or  that  of  his  people,  except 
in  view  of  the  purpose  to  remove  them. 
This  policy  they  were  afraid  would  be  re- 
sisted, and  hence  resolved  that  the  In- 
dians should  not  know  of  it  until  they 
were  under  guard.' " 

In  Mr.  Welsh's  report  much  oflicial 
correspondence  of  great  value  is  given. 
It  relates  to  the  excellent  character  of  the 
scouts,  the  orders  and  objections  to  im- 
prisonment, and  the  insufllicient  accommo- 
dations at  Fort  Marion,  which  Lieut.-col. 
Langdon  says  can  only  properly  "  ac- 
commodate 150  persons  as  prisoners." 

We  quote  General  Miles'  letter  from 
Arizona  to  General  Sheridan  : 

"First.  As  the  delegation  went  to 
Washington  by  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  view  of  making  some  per- 
manent arrangement  for  their  future,  I 
fear  it  would  be  charged  that  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  advantage  of  them,  and 
believe  the  Indians  would  consider  it  an 
act  of  bad  faith.  Second.  It  would  be 
known  by  all  other  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Southwest,   and    they   might    in    ftiture 


hesitate  about  sending  any  of  their  num- 
ber to  Washington,  even  at  the  request 
of  the  government.  Third.  I  think  it 
would  necessitate  a  war  of  extermination 
against  those  that  are  down  in  Old  Mex- 
ico, for  if  banishment  were  the  fate  of 
those  that  have  been  peaceable  they  would 
expect  theirs  to  be  much  worse,  and  I 
think  all  would  have  to  be  killed  before 
any  more  would  surrender." 

Any  reader  who  has  followed  this  arti- 
cle will  agree  with  Gen.  Miles.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  Secretary  and  President 
both  say  that  our  friend  and  loyal  soldier, 
Chatto,  has  been  taken  for  his  own  good 
to  Fort  Marion  to  live  among  his  enemies 
of  the  last  four  years.  It  is  a  new  way 
to  show  your  friendship  for  a  man  to  im- 
prison him  among  his  worst  enemies.  It 
is  also  intimated  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  not  strong  enough  to 
protect  Chatto  in  Arizona  against  the 
people  of  that  territory.  If  this  is  so,  the 
Secretary  and  the  President  should  say 
so  in  some  ofl[icial  report. 

Perhaps,  if  the  whole  correspondence 
could  be  freed  of  after-thoughts,  it  would 
prove  that  Chatto  was  sent  down  to  Fort 
Marion  by  some  subordinate  whom  the 
government  does  not  now  wish  to  dis- 
own. 

However  this  may  be,  the  government 
owes  it  to  itself  to  separate  the  two  sets 
of  men,  and  to  let  Chatto  and  his  friends 
understand  that  they  are  not  in  prison. 

In  any  event,  this  incident  will  show 
to  the  President,  Mr.  Endicott  and  Mr. 
Lamar  that  they  cannot  occupy  at  the 
same  time  the  position  of  the  friends  of 
the  Indians  at  the  East  and  that  of  their 
enemies  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Welsh's  report  is  a  model  of  fair- 
ness, carefril  investigation  and  intelligent 
statement.  Such  a  pamphlet  is  in  itself 
a  sufllicient  justification  for  the  existence 
of  the  Indian  Association,  which  in  this 
exigency  he  has  represented  so  well. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES,  BALTIMORE. 


BY  JOHN   GLENN. 


Not  far  from  where  I  am  standing, 
there  lives,  in  a  damp,  unhealthy  base- 
ment, a  family,  five  in  number  ;  the  father, 
an  old  man  with  eyelids  paralyzed,  which 
can  only  be  raised  by  artificial  help  ;  the 
eldest  daughter,  about  thirty-two,  lazy, 
untidy  and  not  overmoral ;  a  son,  whose 
love  of  music  interferes  fatally  with  his 
love  of  work  ;  another  girl  about  fifteen, 
who  tramps  the  streets  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  helps  to  support  the  family  by 
begging,  and  a  younger  brother  who  is 
imbecile.  The  attention  of  the  C.  O.  S. 
was  drawn  to  this  family.  A  friendly  vis- 
itor was  appointed.  A  hospital  bed  was 
provided  for  the  old  man,  a  service  place 
for  the  daughter,  work  for  the  son,  a  home 
in  the  country,  through  the  Watson  Aid 
Society,  for  the  girl  and  a  place  in  an 
institution  for  the  imbecile  boy.  The 
family  refused  to  accept  the  arrangement, 
preferring  their  degraded  style  of  life. 
We  determined  to  try  and  see  what  stop- 
ping supplies  would  do  and,  for  a  month, 
we  treated  this  case  with  what  we  con- 
sidered wholesome  neglect.  The  month 
passed,  and  the  result  of  our  experiment 
was  to  find  that  their  life  had  experienced 
a  lower  degradation  by  living  in  one 
room  the  life  they  had  before  led  in  two. 

Not  for  from  this  family  lived  another. 
They  have  moved  away  now.  The  father 
was  an  old  man  dying  of  heart  disease, 
with  two  noble  women  for  his  daughters. 
The  time  of  the  elder  was  taken  up  in 
caring  for  the  old  man,  and  the  work  of 
the  younger,  sometimes  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  rarely  yielding  over  forty  cents,  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  family. 


Hoping  against  hope,  first  their  jewelry 
was  sold,  for  they  had  seen  better  days, 
then  the  clock,  then  the  sofa,  and,  one  by 
one,  everything  that  could  be  spared. 

They  shrunk  from  asking  help  and 
when  we  found  them  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  could  get  them  to  tell  their  story. 
Nothing  but  the  need  of  comforts  for  the 
old  man  wrung  from  them  the  history 
of  their  trouble,  and  even  in  accepting 
help  the  young  girl  shrunk  back  ashamed. 
The  father  died,  and  he  was  hardly  buried 
before  the  proposition  came  to  work  and 
pay  back  by  degrees  the  help  that  had 
been  given. 

My  friends,  I  have  been  asked  this  even- 
ing to  try  and  describe  to  you  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  poverty  and  pauperism, 
and  I  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  the  two 
examples  just  cited.  It  is  the  misconcep- 
tion regarding  this  diflference  that  gives 
rise  to  the  squandering  of  thousands  up- 
on the  pauper,  while  the  deserving  poor 
man  so  often  goes  uncared-for.  Any  one 
of  us  may  become  poor.  Misfortune, 
accident,  or  inheritance,  either,  is  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  cause ;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity that  any  one  should  be  a  pauper. 
Poverty  will  exist  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  but  pauperism  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  eradicated.  Poverty  may  be  a  weak, 
defective  plant,  incapable  perhaps  of  pro- 
ducing a  full-grown  flower,  but  it  is  still 
a  living  plant,  a  vital  part  of  the  social 
organism.  Pauperism,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  organic  life ;  its  life  is  the  life  of 
a  parasite,  feeding  upon  and  sapping  the 
very  vitals  of  society.  There  is  in  a  low- 
er form  of  animal  life  a  little  organism 
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which  will  illustrate  this  difference,  proba- 
bly more  strikingly.  It  is  called  the  sac- 
culina  and  when  we  study  its  life,  to  use 
the  words  of  Drummond,  "we  unearth  a 
career  of  degeneracy  unparalleled,"  except 
in  the  history  of  the  pauper.  At  first  this 
little  organism  has  a  body  supplied  witli 
six  well-jointed  feet,  with  which  it  makes 
its  way  through  the  water,  seeking  its 
food  with  industry,  and  gallantly  protect- 
ing itself  against  its  enemies.  Soon  the 
struggle  seems  to  be  too  great,  and  the 
hereditary  taint  of  parasitism  seems  to  be 
in  its  very  blood.  From  the  two  front  legs 
long  filaments  protrude,  and  with  these  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  hermit  crab.  The 
other  legs  now  drop  off,  and  its  remaining 
life  is  the  life  of  a  parasite.  It  loses  legs, 
eyes,  mouth,  throat  and  stomach.  It  be- 
comes nothing  but  a  sac  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  few  thread-like  filaments,  with 
which  it  penetrates  the  body  of  the  crab 
and  obtains  its  sustenance.  Have  we  not 
here  a  picture  of  the  pauper  ?  Does  not 
pauperism  destroy  the  very  characteristics 
that  are  the  marks  of  manhood  and  of 
womanhood?  What  can  be  dearer  to  a 
man  than  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren— and  yet  the  pauper  will  watch  them 
both,  shivering  from  the  cold  and  pinched 
by  hunger,  when  it  only  needs  his  strong 
arm  to  protect  them  against  both.  Again, 
what  is  more  sacred  to  a  man  than  the 
purity  of  his  boy,  or  the  virtue  of  his 
girl — and  yet  the  pauper  will  see  that  boy 
and  girl  crowded   together  in  the   same 


room,  and  in  the  same  bed,  like  the  beasts 
that  perish,  until  no  sense  of  shame,  even, 
remains,  when  that  purity  and  that  virtue 
need  only  a  slight  exertion  on  his  part 
for  their  preservation.  Again,  what  is 
more  dear  to  a  man  than  his  independ- 
ence and  self-respect — and  yet  you  can 
meet  the  pauper  daily  at  the  comers  ot 
the  streets,  begging  that  you  will  tear  the 
badge  of  freeman  from  his  brow  and 
brand  upon  it  the  stigma  of  the  pauper. 
With  this  feeling  of  independence  and 
self-respect  gone,  there  is  no  power  of  self- 
regeneration  in  the  pauper,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  helping  hand  of  true  charity  that 
this  regeneration  can  be  commenced  and 
the  man  brought  back  to  a  sense  of  in- 
dependence and  self-respect.  jThis,  my 
friends,  is  the  proposed  work  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  It  is  the 
gospel  of  humanity  that  we  are  trying  to 
preach,  and  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan that  we  are  trying  to  put  into 
|)ractice,  and  we  come  to-night  to  appeal 
to  you,  as  individuals,  whose  most  sacred 
sympathies  are  often  thrown  away,  as 
members  of  a  community  whose  very 
life  is  threatened,  as  brethren  of  the  pau- 
per whose  relief  and  regeneration  is  our 
object.  We  appeal  to  you  to  help  us  ia 
this  work.  It  is  simply  the  Master's 
work,  and  it  means  the  helping  care  of 
those  who  are  now  hardly  entitled  to  the 
crumbs  and  their  elevation  to  a  seat  and 
to  a  part  in  the  children's  portion  at  their 
Father's  table. 


Christianity  is  making  rapid  head- 
way in  Japan.  A  recent  number  of  the 
yafan  Mail  reports  a  remarkable  series 
of  preaching  services  in  Tokio,  in  the 
largest  theater  of  the  city.  The  audiences 
were  estimated  from  4,500  to  6,000,  and 
the  preaching  was  mostly  by  native  Jap- 
anese pastors.  The  people  listened  for 
hours   each   day  while  the  Gospel  was 


preached  to  them,  and  the  Mail^  which  is 
a  secular  paper,  says : 

''  The  large  attendance,  the  earnest  at- 
tention, with  so  little  dissent  or  interrup- 
tion, in  so  public  and  free  a  place  as  the 
most  popular  theater  in  Tokio,  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  marked  advance  in  favor  of 
Christianity  within  the  space  of  one  short 
year." 
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BY   E.    B.    HALE. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  saw-mill  man  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  better.  Had  Miss  Gurtry  known 
it,  her  visit  to  him  and  his  poor-house  boy,  when  she  went  with  her  Squire,  was  a 
step  not  unimportant  in  what  May  Remington  called  the  social  revolution.  The  lum- 
ber-man was  used  to  life  in  the  woods  in  Maine.  But  life  in  the  woods  there  meant  a 
dozen  good  fellows  at  your  side,  a  game  of  cards  at  night,  no  end  of  fun  as  you  cook- 
ed the  breakfast  in  the  morning.  There  was  no  lack  of  society  in  the  Maine  forest. 
Now  life  here  in  the  parish  woodlands  of  Tenterdon,  by  the  side  of  Casey  brook,  with 
nobody  but  the  poor-house  boy,  who  was  as  stupid  as  he  was  good-natured,  was  very 
lonely,  though  it  was  not  three  miles  from  Tenterdon  steeple.  The  saw-mill  man 
would  not  confess  it  to  himself,  but  he  was  sadly  bored.  And  the  visit  from  Miss 
Gurtry  and  her  companion  was  acceptable  from  points  of  view  much  more  elevated 
than  the  business  contract  he  made  with  her.  He  was  now  taken  in  as  a  partner 
in  the  commonwealth.  He  had  some  one  to  talk  to,  to  whom  he  talked  his  best.  And 
when  the  school-boy  who  came  with  her  went  up  with  the  poor-house  boy  to  look 
at  a  certain  woodchuck's  hole,  not  far  away,  he  watched  this  companionship  with 
real  satisfaction. 

He  appeared  at  the  school-house  that  evening,  according  to  his  promise,  and  he  was 
now  a  different  man  externally.  An  old  chest,  ''chist"  in  the  vernacular,  had  been 
hauled  out  and  had  given  up  its  buried  contents.  He  was  arrayed  in  them  ;  arrayed, 
that  is,  in  '*  store-clothes"  made  by  a  ready-made  clothier  some  ten  years  before,  sent 
then  to  Vienna  where  they  had  not  met  a  market,  returned  to  America,  and  shipped 
as  damaged  to  Ellsworth.  Here  the  saw-mill  man  had  bought  them,  and  in  them  he 
had  appeared  on  occasions  of  ceremony  ever  since. 

He  was,  as  has  been  said,  much  better  than  his  word.  He  had  in  his  hand  what 
he  called  a  "  kind  o'  cradle,"  which  he  had  hewn  out  with  his  ax,  and  which,  with 
some  pride,  he  explained  to  Miss  Gurtry.  He  said  that  it  would  be  easy  to  lay  two 
slabs  parallel  with  each  other,  as  it  were  a  sort  of  foot  railroad,  and  so  he  called  it,  to 
support  them  in  beds  made  in  cross  ties  which  he  called  "ciadles,"and  so  give  to 
people  walking  abreast  the  privilege  of  dry  foot-hold,  though  all  the  space  between 
them  was  wet. 

''  En  I  thort.  Miss  Gurtry,  that,  ef  your  boys  here  keered  much  abyout  the  walk,  they 
might  chop  out  such  cradles  as  this  b'tween  schools.  Seems  to  me,  you  know,  that, 
ef  the  boys  make  the  walk,  they  will  oilers  keep  it  right.  En,  ef  they  aint  interested 
in  it,  why,  it  wont  last  long,  you  know." 

He  laid  down  an  important  law  as  he  said  this,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  in 
presence  and  in  hearing  of  the  boys  who  were  themselves  explaining  to  each  other 
the  plan  of  the  cradle.  As  the  reader  has  been  told,  these  were  the  little  boys  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  bigger  boys  despising  a  summer  school,  as  they  might  despise  a 
pinafore  or  petticoats.     But  the  little  boys  also  were  trusted  with  axes  or  hatchets^ 
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and  they  knew  very  well  that,  trusted  or  not,  they  would  be  able  to  bring  them  to 
school  for  the  service  proposed.  They  also  knew  that  the  big  boys  would  gladly  lend 
a  hand  in  such  an  enterprise  as  this,  however  doubtful  they  might  be  of  combinations 
for  learning  arithmetic  or  spelling. 

And  the  result  of  Mr.  Rostock's  visit  was  that  Miss  Gurtry,  partly  from  her  own 
scanty  stores,  and  partly  from  various  quarter-dollars  brought  in  by  the  boys  from 
home,  was  able  to  order  600  running  feet  of  slabs  "ter  take  'em  as  they  might  come  ; 
but  that  it  would  be  handier  if  the  mill  cut  them  with  lengths  such  as  the  boys  could 
handle."  Mr.  Rostock  also  agreed  to  cut  a  sufficient  number  of  cross  ties  from  the 
thicker  slabs,  which  could  be  hewn  into  such  cradles  as  he  suggested.  All  that  Miss 
Gurtry  had  left  to  do  was  to  obtain  nails  and  spikes  enough  for  300  feet  of  sidewalk. 
And  all  that  the  boys  had  to  do  was  to  beg,  borrow  or  "convey"  the  axes  and  hatch- 
ets necessary  at  their  houses,  and  to  persuade  the  bigger  boys  to  come  and  help  them 
in  the  morning  and  at  night.  Of  course  the  enterprise  was  no  secret.  It  was  very 
popular  so  soon  as  the  plans  were  adjusted.  Fathers  were  found  who  permitted  their 
"teams"  to  haul  the  slabs  from  the  mill  to  the  school-house.  Miss  Gurtry  had  offers 
of  more  nails  than  she  could  use ;  nay,  hardly  a  little  boy  came  in  the  morning  who 
had  not  gleaned  nails,  as  he  said,  with  parental  consent  from  the  family  store.  And 
so  it  happened  that,  before  the  caucus  at  Mrs.  Dustin's  knew  anything  about  it,  a  girl 
who  thought  herself  the  most  insignificant  person  in  the  town  solved  the  central  and 
crucial  question  in  the  new  organization  of  society.  For  this  bit  of  sidewalk  was  a 
concrete  and  visible  fact.  Such  a  fact  always  affects  a  New  England  community 
more  even  than  a  deduction  of  the  severest  logic  or  metaphysics.  If,  by  good  fortune, 
you  can  present  both  in  such  a  community,  you  are  omnipotent  there. 

While  Mrs.  Floxom  still  said,  on  occasion,  that  a  sidewalk  was  useless  and  impos- 
sible, that  country  people  were  fools  and  could  do  nothing,  a  clean,  not  "impracti- 
cable" sidewalk  existed  on  the  main  road ;  far  distant  from  any  house,  but  along  a 
bit  of  lowland  certain  to  be  muddy  if  there  were  mud  anywhere.  It  was  a  visible 
gospel  of  good  sense  and  neatness.  It  did  not  go  to  the  school-house.  The  school- 
house  was  on  a  narrow  side  road  which  ran  up  hill  from  the  main  road  and  was 
never  muddy.  But  it  was  a  daily  relief,  three  days  out  of  four  in  the  year,  to  all  the 
girls  of  the  school  and  to  every  woman  whose  exigencies  took  her  on  foot  that  way. 
Six  days  of  the  joint  work  of  the  scholars  and  their  big  brothers  finished  it ;  and  it 
was  the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood,  and  topic  of  general  daily  congratulation 
after  the  third  of  the  six  days. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  seemed  worth  while  to  go  into  this  detail  as  to  the  most  unimportant  part  of  the 
physical  enterprise  by  which  the  social  economies  of  Tenterdon  were  to  be  changed, 
because,  as  it  proved,  the  example  or  challenge  set  by  the  school  district,  which  was 
the  most  insignificant  in  the  town,  compelled  the  rest  of  the  town,  however  indiffer- 
ent it  might  be,  to  attend  to  its  share  of  the  duty.  Miss  Gurtry's  sidewalk  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  old  tavern,  which  was  now  under  the  charge  of  the 
carpenters  and  other  workmen.  But  the  fact  that,  with  so  small  a  force  as  she  had 
at  command,  she  had  done  what  various  town-meetings  had  refused  to  do,  was,  as 
has  been  said,  a  visible  fact,  which  all  men  apprehended ;  and  it  was  clear  to  all 
eyes  and  to  all  hearts  that  the  rest  of  the  town  would  be  disgraced  if  this  challenge 
were  not  at  once  taken  up.     When  there  was  talk  on  the  part  of  the  more  cautious 
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and  conservative  of  having  an  article  put  into  the  warrant  for  the  next  town-nieeting, 
the  vsromen,  vsrho  vsrere  the  most  interested,  ridiculed  any  such  delay.  The  town- 
meeting  would  not  take  place  till  the  next  March.  Before  that  time  who  should  say 
how  many  people  might  have  caught  their  death  of  cold?  No  !  Miss  Gurtry  had 
shown  how  the  sidewalk  should  be  made,  and  made  it  should  be,  and  made  at  once. 
If  the  men  had  any  improvements  to  make  on  Miss.  Gurtry's  methods,  let  them  show 
what  they  would  be,  but  let  nobody  say  that  the  ''  Center  "  could  not  have  a  sidewalk, 
when  Miss  Gurtry  had  succeeded  so  well  in  her  outlying  region. 

There  were  many  searchings  of  spirit  as  to  whose  business  it  was  to  go  forward  in 
this  affair.  But  these  were  all  solved  by  the  prompt  declaration  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars that  they  proposed  to  undertake  this  sidewalk,  and  that  any  man  might  do  his 
own  share  about  his  own  house  if  he  chose  to.  Only  they  wanted  to  be  notified  who 
would  and  who  would  not  help,  where  they  would  help  and  how  they  would  help. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  New  England  that  no  one  likes  to  be  dragooned  or  driven  to  his 
duty.  And  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  persons  thus  challenged  by 
the  Knights  Templars  showed  how  they  could  help  without  helping  as  other  peo- 
ple did  would  stagger  the  belief  of  the  average  reader  ;  nor  shall  he  be  indulged  by 
a  calendar  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Knights,  or  Drummond,  who  was 
their  spokesman,  found  that  they  had  all  the  help  that  they  knew  how  to  handle, 
all  the  tools  they  knew  how  to  handle,  all  the  nails  they  knew  how  to  handle, 
and  it  seemed  that  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money  which 
was  needed.  When  it  came  to  the  question  of  money,  the  ladies'  society  of  the 
church  proved  to  have  m  its  treasury  a  considerable  sum,  from  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  of  fifteen  dollars.  But  the  men  re- 
fused this.  They  said  that  that  money  must  be  given  for  purposes  more  distinctly 
ecclesiastical  or  sacred.  But  some  one  intimated  that  if  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  take  up  a  collection  in  church  for  this  special  purpose,  such  a  collection  should  be 
permitted.  To  this  collection  Mr.  Burdett  gave  a  ready  assent,  and  it  was  determined 
it  should  be  taken  up  accordingly. 

As  the  little  cluster  of  visitors  met  at  Mrs.  Dunster's  house  one  evening,  when  the 
stroke  of  the  adze  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer  could  be  distinctly  heard,  as  a  knot 
of  spirited  young  fellows  were  at  work  on  the  sidewalk,  Mr.  Tangier  said  that  there 
was  so  hearty  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  matter  that  he  could  not  but  wonder  why 
it  had  not  been  done  long  before.  How  should  it  be  that  an  improvement  which 
everybody  recognized  as  necessary  should  have  "  hung  fire,"  to  use  the  vernacular, 
so  long,  when  it  was  so  easily  done  now  that  it  was  proposed. 

''  I  do  not  know  what  the  wiseacres  will  say,"  said  Mrs.  Dunster,  "  but,  if  I  under- 
stand the  people  among  whom  I  live  and  of  whom  I  am-,  nobody  likes  to  be  ordered 
to  do  anything  in  such  a  community  as  ours." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  said  the  doctor.  ''  More  than  this,  you  may  say  perfectly 
safely  that  people  do  not  like  to  work  for  a  mere  abstract  idea,  for  a  reform  stated 
on  paper.  That  is,  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  like  it.  There  are  also  a  few 
poor  doctrinaires  or  theorists  who  prefer  the  paper  theory  to  the  concrete  fact.  But 
take  the  Yankee  by  and  large,  and  he  wants  to  see  the  thing  that  he  is  to  do.  He  is 
much  more  certain  to  do  it  if  it  has  been  tried  in  another  place,  particularly  if  it  has 
been  tried  in  another  place  in  New  England ;  and  then,  if  he  has  seen  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  or  if  his  father  has  seen  it,  or  his  brother  has  seen  it,  he  is  determined  that 
he  will  have  it  himself.  But  the  parable,  and  better  than  the  parable,  the  concrete 
experiment,  is  a  great  help.  You  were  more  helped  by  Miss  Gurtry  and  her  lumber- 
man than  you  know." 
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**I  wish,"  said  Miss  May,  *'  that  any  of  the  rest  of  you  in  all  your  grand  social 
economies  and  politics  had  any  eyes  for  the  romance  of  this  situation." 

"Romance?"  said  Mr.  Tangier.  *'  Pray  tell  me  what  is  the  romance  in  two-inch 
nails,  or  what  is  the  romance  in  the  swinging  of  an  adze  ?  " 

*'  That  depends  on  who  drives  the  nails,  and  that  depends  on  who  swings  the  adze," 
said  Miss  May.  '*  But,  if  any  of  you  pundits  had  half  an  eye,  you  would  see  that  Mr. 
Drummond,  as  you  call  him,  the  Knight  Templar  man,  is  very,  very,  very  fond  of 
your  pretty  Miss  Gurtry.  And  if  she  were  not  a  woman,  and  it  were  not  disloyal  to 
her,  I  would  add  that  the  pretty  Miss  Gurtry  likes  Mr.  Drummond  just  the  least  bit 
in  the  world,  although  neither  of  them  dare  say  so  to  the  other." 

'*  I  own  myself  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Tangier.  "  I  own  that  studies  of  social  economy 
have  blinded  my  eyes  to  what  was  before  them.  Now  that  you  tell  me  that  this  is 
so,  I  am  willing  to  take  it  on  your  authority.  But,  as  you  are  so  learned,  would  you 
go  a  little  farther,  and  would  you  tell  me  why  in  the  world,  if  Mr.  Drummond  likes 
Miss  Gurtry,  he  does  not  tell  her  so,  and  why  he  should  not  tell  her  so.'.' 

Miss  May  laughed  very  heartily.  "  I  should  think  you  had  never  seen  a  novel  in 
your  life,  Mr.  Tangier.  And  sometimes  I  think  that  you  are  all  so  busy  with  your 
beginning  of  the  term  and  the  end  of  the  term,  with  the  coming  in  of  the  court  and 
the  drawing  up  of  lists  of  the  jury,  that  you  cannot  be  made  to  take  the  least  inter- 
est in  a  good  novel,  whether  it  is  displayed  under  your  eye  or  whether  Mr.  Howells 
writes  it.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  very  sorry  that  we  women  are  shut  off  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  realities  of  life,  and  that  you  men  have  to  pick  up  the  cobble-stones 
and  crack  them,  if  you  cannot  see  what,  as  I  say,  any  blind  calender  with  half  an 
eye  could  see." 

"  I  have  acknowledged  my  imbecility,"  said  Mr.  Tangier,  "  and  I  acknowledge  it 
again ;  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  in  the  world,  if  Mr.  Drummond  likes  Miss 
Gurtry,  he  should  not  tell  her  so.  Is  it  fore-ordained  by  any  Capulet  or  any  Monta- 
gue, or  some  other  old  man  in  silks  and  satins,  that  the  house  of  Drummond  shall 
not  tell  the  house  of  Gurtry  how  fond  we  are  ?  " 

Miss  May  still  laughed  very  heartily.  "  That  is  not  fore-ordained  at  all.  There 
is  no  house  of  Drummond,  and  there  is  no  house  of  Gurtry.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Drummond  is  a  stranger  in  the  town,  who  came  to  us,  well,  from  somewhere  up  in 
Vermont,  I  suppose — that  is  the  reason  he  is  so  tall  and  his  hair  is  so  black  and  his 
fece  is  so  brown,  and,  if  you  please,  he  is  so  handsome.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  the 
Norman  blood  that  you  Vermonters  have,  and  your  pretty  Miss  Gurtry,  as  you  call 

her " 

''  It  was  not  I  who  called  her  pretty,"  said  Mr.  Tangier.  "  It  was  Miss  May  Rem- 
ington that  called  her  pretty." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Miss  May,  still  laughing ;  '*  my  pretty  Miss  Gurtry,  if  I  called 
her  so.  She  comes  to  us,  well,  I  think  from  Ohio.  I  do  not  know  why  the  western 
girls  come  East.  I  believe  it  is  because  there  is  not  culture  enough  at  the  West  to  go 
around.  Any  way  she  comes  from  Ohio  and  she  keeps  this  school,  and  there  is  not 
another  Gurtry  in  the  county,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  another  Drummond 
in  the  county.     There  is  no  Capulet  and  no  Montague." 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

'*  What  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Tangier^  "  is  that  we  ought  to  go  on  and  see  how  the 
carpenters  are  going  on." 
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''  We  all  know,"  said  Miss  May. 

'*  We  know,  in  a  fashion.  But  we  really  know  nothing  till  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes  and  heard  with  our  ears.  It  will  be  a  pity  every  time  you  dance  in  a  German 
in  the  new  hall  if  your  eye  rests  on  a  cornice  you  dislike,  and  you  have  to  say,  'I 
could  have  had  that  all  right  but  that  I  was  lazy.' " 

''  Yes,"  said  Miss  May, ''  and  I  see  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  counselor  who  pro- 
poses this.  It  would  also  be  a  pity  if  Mr.  Drummond  and  Miss  Gurtry  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  each  other.  Was  that  what  you  had  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Sen- 
ior Counsel  ?  " 

Mr.  Tangier  laughed,  but  would  confess  nothing.  He  insisted,  all  the  same,  that 
all  the  conspirators,  as  he  always  called  the  heads  of  the  social  regeneration,  should 
meet  at  the  old  stage-house  the  next  day.  He  asked  Mrs.  Dunster  to  lend  her  carry- 
all for  the  more  distant  members,  but  he  said  he  would  bring  Drummond  and  the 
other  men  without  horse-power.  It  was  known  that  Mrs.  Fairbanks  would  send  them 
over  something  for  a  picnic  tea,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  new  cooking-stove  could  be 
put  in  order  in  time  to  heat  some  water.  *'  It  will  be,  therefore,"  cried  May  Rem- 
ington, "the  beginning  of  the  social  regeneration.  Social  regeneration  in  the  midst 
of  shavings.     Mr.  Tangier,  you  are  more  right  than  I  supposed." 

Mr.  Tangier  asked  her  to  come  down  from  her  station  so  far  as  to  write  a  note  for 
him  to  Drummond,  whose  daily  work  was  at  the  Crossing,  and  another  to  the  doc- 
tor. The  doctor  would  pass  early  in  the  morning,  and  would  like  to  know  then 
what  was  on  the  cards  for  the  day. 

When  she  had  written  these  notes  he  bade  her  say  at  the  bottom  :  "'Jeffrey  Tan- 
gier, his  mark,"  and  then  with  his  left-hand  he  made  a  cross  on  each  of  them. 

"  That  is  all  very  well  for  a  joke,"  said  he.  '*  But,  Miss  May,  would  you  mind 
writing  another  for  me  to  my  partner,  Mr.  Heeren  ?  " 

"'  Mind?  I  shall  be  most  glad  to.  You  do  not  know  yet  what  a  pleasure  it  is  for 
a  girl  fresh  from  school  to  find  herself  of  any  use  to  anybody." 

He  replied,  as  indeed  he  had  to,  that  she  was  of  great  use  to  him. 

*'  Indeed,  Mr.  Tangier,"  said  she,  a  little  amazed,  '*  I  was  not  asking  for  a  com- 
pliment. I  ought  to  have  been  more  on  my  guard.  But — no^I  was  thinking  of  a 
scene  I  saw  in  a  visit  I  have  been  making  at  Beverly.  There  was  a  cr6ss  brute  of  a 
man  there,  who  abused  his  wife,  and  his  children,  too,  whenever  he  happened  to  be 
at  home.  Fortunately,  this  was  not  often.  But,  one  evening  when  we  had  some  mu- 
sic at  our  house,  he  chose  to  come  over.  And  what  he  said — which  I  remembered — 
he  said  it  to  his  own  pretty  wife,  too,  and  he  made  her  cry — was  that  she  could  not 
do  a  thing  for  which  anybody  would  pay  her  five  dollars  a  week.  He  said  that  if  she 
advertised  for  work  in  the  New  Tork  World  under  the  "  Wants,"  and  told  all  she 
could  do,  nobody  would  hire  her  for  five  dollars  a  week.  She  tried  to  laugh,  but  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  And  then  he  thought  he  would  make  the  rest  of  us  cry,  so 
he  said  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  all  the  women  in  the  room. 

"  My  nice  Mrs.  Curwen  was  even  with  him.  She  said  :  '  When  you  have  a  woman 
on  your  list,  Mr.  Fonblanque,  who  will  do  for  my  baby  what  your  wife  has  done  for 
yours  in  the  last  fortnight,  send  her  round  to  me  and  I  will  pay  her  twenty  dollars  a 
week.* " 

"  Good  for  Mrs.  Curwen,"  said  Tangier.  "Try  to  introduce  me  to  her  the  first  time 
I  go  to  Boston." 

"  Yes.  Wasn't  it  good?  All  the  same,  Charlotte  and  I  went  oflT  to  bed,  asking 
what  we  could  do  that  would  appear  to  advantage  in  the  '  Wants '  column.     I  do 
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not  mean  teaching.  Teaching  is,  after  all,  handing  along  the  same  state  of  ignorance 
and  of  information.  I  mean  work — what  I  heard  the  doctor  call  '  subduing  the 
world.'" 

'*  Very  good,"  said  Tangier.  '*And  I  hope  you  and  your  Miss  Charlotte  did  not 
make  the  common  mistake  of  young  ladies— or,  for  that  matter,  old  women,  too.", 

*' What  is  that?" 

"  It  is  to  speak  of  this  difficulty  as  if  it  belonged  to  your  sex.  The  truth  is  that  it 
belongs  to  everybody  bom  into  the  world.  It  is  only  lately  that  women  have  begun 
to  talk  about  it.  That  is  all.  But,  in  truth,  every  boy  who  leaves  college  finds  it  just 
as  hard  to  find  the  right  niche  as  every  girl  who  leaves  Wellesley  or  Vassar.  Only, 
by  misfortune,  there  are  women's  journals  and  '  departments '  in  newspapers,  in 
which  women  can  groan  about  these  things,  while  there  is  no  journal  open  to  Broth- 
er Smith,  who  finds  that  the  high  school  has  taught  him  the  wrong  way  to  calculate 
interest,  or  to  Tom  Jones,  who  does  not  know  the  difterence  between  white  lead  and 
barytes." 

'*  You  do  me  good,  Mr.  Tangier.  I  wish  I  thought  the  boys  one-half  as  discon- 
tented as  I  am  sometimes.  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  Mr.  Cross-Brute  the  first  time  I 
meet  him  ?  " 

"  If  I  tell  the  truth,"  said  he,  "  seriously  enough  now,  you  call  it  a  compliment. 
So  I  will  not  say  that  you  write  a  better  hand  than  he  does,  unless  he  is  an  excep- 
tional man — and  that  you  translated  that  scrap  I  gave  you  in  Grimm  so  that  one  might 
have  thought  that  Grimm  wrote  English.  Really,  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  your 
Mr.  Cross-Brute,  without  knowing  it,  has  opened  up  the  general  question  of  the  New 
Education." 

''  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Dunster. 

"  Yes,  you  do,  only  I  put  it  badly.  In  the  Old  Education,  so  far  as  a  col  lege  went, 
a  man  was  taught  to  understand  the  language  of  his  time.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was 
not  taught  much  more.  But,  when  he  left  college,  if  he  met  a  man  of  letters,  he  could 
talk  of  literature  ;  if  he  met  an  electrician,  he  could  ask  a  question  and  understand  the 
answer ;  if  he  met  Baron  Humboldt,  he  could  learn  from  him  of  botany  and  zoology, 
and,  if  he  met  Mettemich  or  Baron  Bunsen,  he  could  learn  about  European  politics. 
But  now  he  may  be  thoroughly  up  on  one  of  these  things,  but  he  has  not  so  much  as 
the  elements  of  the  others.  The  New  Education  is  on  the  lookout  for  his  bread  and 
butter.  It  says :  '  I  will  make  you  a  statesman.  I  will  make  you  an  electrician.  I 
will  make  you  a  botanist.     I  will  make  you  a  Latinist.     But  you  must  choose.' " 

''  I  suppose  the  man  has  his  reward.  But  those  of  us  who  remember  Mr.  Irving 
or  Mr.  Everett,  or  the  tales  of  Mr.  Webster — well — no  matter." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Dunster,  ''  and  it  is  rather  an  encouragement." 

"  It  reminds  me,"  said  May  Remington,  "  of  what  dear  Dr.  Torrey  said.  You 
know  I  saw  him  at  Princeton.  He  said  it  was  veiy  good  fun  to  be  seventy-five — that 
you  did  not  have  to  know  everything  and  to  have  an  opinion  on  all  subjects." 

"  Precisely.  Now  why  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  a  boy  of  twenty  should  know  every- 
thing, or  have  an  opinion  on  all  subjects,  I  do  not  know.  I  used  to  think,"  Mr.  Tan- 
gier went  on,  ''  but  I  express  myself  with  terror  lest  I  be  sent  home — I  used  to  think 
that  a  woman  wanted  to  lend  a  hand  everywhere,  as  your  nice  magazine  says,  Mrs. 
Dunster.  I  used  to  think  that  the  mother  Elizabeth  was  the  type  of  womanhood. 
She  put  her  hand  in  her  bag  when  anything  was  wanted  and  that  thing  came  out." 

"I  remember  her,"  said  Miss  May,  "and  I  adore  her.  I  see  what  you  mean, 
The  gimlet  was  perhaps  a  bad  gimlet,  but  it  was  a  gimlet.     The  smelling  salts  were 
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perhaps  bad  smelling  salts,  but  they  were  smelling  salts.  Yet,  well — Lucy  says 
something  the  same  thing  to  Harry,  I  believe,  and  Lucy  was  not  ashamed.  But 
I " 

"  You  are  the  creature  of  your  age,"  said  Mrs.  Dunster, '/  and  cannot  live  without 
eating  out  your  own  heart.  Perhaps  a  happier  age  will  come  in  the  next  genera- 
tion  " 

"  When  I  shall  look  out  and  not  in,"  said  the  girl,  triumphantly.  *'  Let  us  hope 
so.     But  we  do  not  get  on  with  the  conspiracy." 

No.  They  did  not.  For  at  that  moment  an  elegant  equipage  appeared,  and  a  foot- 
man in  livery  brought  round  the  cards  of  Mrs.  Somebody  and  Miss  Thing-um-bob, 
grand  people  who  were  staying  at  the  Surf  House,  at  the  Sands — the  nearest  water- 
ing-place proper.  Mr.  Tangier  immediately  vanished — no  one  knew  where.  But 
the  next  afternoon,  as  had  been  planned,  the  conspirators  met  at  the  stage-house. 

It  had  no  new  name  as  yet — indeed,  one  of  the  "  objects  of  the  meeting"  was  to 
devise  a  name.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  passion  of  people  of  Teutonic  blood  for 
*'  meetings  "  is  so  strong  that  they  will  *'  get  up  "  a  *'  meeting"  without  knowing  very 
definitely  why  they  do  it.  And,  after  they  have  met,  diflferent  people  will  inquire 
what  is  the  ''  object  of  the  meeting."  Different  men  will  say  that  they  cannot  pre- 
side, because  they  do  not  know  the  *'  object  of  the  meeting."  But,  somewhat  as  a  bo- 
tanical party  on  new  ground  finds  a  Shertia,  or,  perhaps,  a  Longea,  which  nobody 
expected,  the  meeting,  having  met,  discovers  an  object. 

In  this  case.  Miss  May  Remington  had  in  mind  one  object — ^Mr.  Drummond,  per- 
haps none,  but  that  he  was  asked.  Mr.  Tangier  had  always  the  general  object  of 
waking  up  Tenterdon,  if  he  could — or  what  they  called  the  reorganization  of  society. 

He  arrived  first  with  his  faithfiil  Squire  Nathan.  For,  ever  since  the  fire,  Nathan 
had  attached  himself,  somewhat  like  a  boy  Friday,  to  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Tangier, 
and,  wherever  he  went,  was  not  far  away.  Mr.  Tangier  was  amused  by  his  loyalty. 
He  said  that  it  was  a  survival  of  Feudalism,  which  had  little  else  to  boast  of  in  Ten- 
terdon, and  he  encouraged  it,  just  as  he  had  brought  with  him  ''  Quentin  Durward"  for 
his  reading.  On  this  occasion  he  had  called  the  boy,  who  was  loitering  by  the  well 
at  Mrs,  Fairbanks's,  and  had  talked  with  him  all  the  way.  The  new  sidewalk,  glo- 
rious in  a  freshness  not  yet  stained  with  rust,  was  finished  almost  all  the  way. 

Drummond  appeared,  immediately  after,  with  another  of  the  young  men  of  the  fish- 
^^%  gang  to  which  they  belonged.     He  and  Tangier  were  now  quite  intimate. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  get  away,"  said  Mr.  Tangier  to  him  as  he  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  as  Drummond  introduced  Knapp,  his  companion.  ''  But  the  wind  has 
hauled  into  the  northwest." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Drummond.  ''There  is  no  chance  for  a  haul  after  this,  I  suppose, 
till  it  comes  round.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  would  have  come  anyway,  even  if 
the  boats  went  off  without  me.     Knapp  would  have  hauled  double  for  me." 

Knapp  laughed,  and  said  that,  since  the  repairs  had  begun  on  the  stage-house, 
they  could  not  always  rely  on  Drummond  in  the  boats.  "They"  were  a  crew  of 
young  fellows,  mostly  belonging  to  the  neighborhood,  who  had  established  a  sort  of 
camp  on  the  sea-shore,  where  they  watched  for  the  signals  made  on  the  different 
heights  which  showed  whether  there  were  or  were  not  a  run  offish,  so  that  it  should 
be  worth  while  to  go  out  in  the  boats  with  a  long  seine. 

Mr.  Tangier  said  that  he  hoped  the  results  of  the  new  conspiracy  would  be  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  the  occasional  loss  of  a  Spanish  mackerel  or  of  a  blue-fish. 

At  this  moment,  the  carry-all  from  Mrs.  Dunster's  came  up  with  pretty  Miss 
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Gurtry,  with  Miss  May  Remington,  with  Mrs.  Dunster  and  old  Mrs.  Hasey,  Tan- 
gier took  care  to  hear  a  carpenter  call  him  up-stairs,  so  that  Mr.  Drummond  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  Miss  Gurtry  his  hand.  Miss  Remington  had  already 
sprung  out  on  the  other  side,  and  was  holding  the  horse's  head  so  as  to  keep  herself 
out  of  the  way.  Mrs.  Fairbanks  took  Mrs.  Hasey  into  the  reception-room,  as  they 
began  to  call  the  old  bar-room  of  the  stage-house,  and  Mr.  Drummond  had  to  decide 
i^hich  of  the  young  ladies  needed  him  most.  Of  course  he  decided  against  his  own 
Irishes,  and  went  to  the  horse's  head. 

**  No,  Mr.  Drummond,"  said  Miss  Remington,  ''  you  are  very  kind,  but  you  must 
leave  me  to  my  own  affair.  Peg,  as  we  call  her,  understands  me,  and  I  understand 
her.  I  will  just  lead  her  into  the  shed,  and  I  will  join  you  and  Miss  Gurtry  in  a 
moment.  I  have  been  telling  Miss  Gurtry  that  I  want  her  to  look  at  the  frieze 
-which  Mr.  Tangier  has  ordered  from  some  of  the  swell  paper  men  in  New  York.  I 
think  it  is  absurd  myself,  but  Miss  Gurtry's  eye  is  rather  better  than  mine." 

And  with  this  the  crafty  girl  took  herself  and  her  horse  away,  and  Mr.  Drummond 
and  Miss  Gurtry  were  left  together  exactly  as  she  had  intended. 

It  was  long,  indeed,  that  afternoon,  before,  in  the  intricacies  of  the  house,  inspect- 
ing of  the  various  rooms,  of  stair-cases  taken  away  and  ladders  for  climbing,  one 
of  these  societies  of  ladies  found  the  other.  This  was  not,  indeed,  so  strange,  since 
Miss  May  Remington  was  determined  that  she  would  not  interrupt  the  tSte-h-iSie 
between  Mr.  Drummond  and  Miss  Gurtry  ;  since  Mrs.  Fairbanks  was  equally  deter- 
mined that  Mrs.  Hasey  should  not  interrupt  it,  and  since  Mr.  Tangier  had  planned 
the  whole  expedition  in  order  that  these  two  young  people  might  be  together.  How 
little  Mr.  Drummond  and  Miss  Gurtry  knew  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
fighting  for  them,  and  how  annoyed  one  of  them  at  least  would  have  been  could  she 
have  suspected  that  her  most  private  affairs  were  thus  a  matter  of  interest  to  other 
people. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  so  shy  that  he  blushed,  and  knew  he  blushed,  as  he  said  to 
Miss  Gurtr^' :  "  I  am  amused  to  see  how  much  there  is  to  be  decided  before  we  can 
clean  up  an  old  tavern.  All  this  about  tints  which  harmonize  and  tints  which  do 
not  harmonize  is  a  very  new  affair  to  a  fisherman  like  me." 

Miss  Gurtry  made  courage  enough  to  say :  **  You  have  not  been  a  fisherman  so 
long,  Mr.  Drummond,  that  you  should  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  inside  of  a 
house,  I  suppose.  Indeed,  they  tell  me  that  the  housekeeping  is  very  good  down 
on  the  beach." 

''  Who  tells  you  so?"  said  Mr.  Drummond,  a  little  surprised.  '*  I  did  not  know 
that  the  fame  of  our  life  had  extended  so  far  up  as  your  school-house,  which  I  think 
we  must  now  call  the  center  of  the  world,  since  the  sidewalk  victory." 

His  surprise  gave  her  a  little  courage,  and  she  said:  "  Oh,  you  think  that,  be- 
cause we  are  an  interior  district,  we  know  nothing  about  shad  and  blue-fish  and 
mackerel !  I  assure  you  that  we  get  a  sniff  of  the  sea-air  sometimes,  and  there  is 
one  of  your  boys,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  with  one  of  my  boys,  and  therefore  is  sent 
to  my  school.  I  believe  they  thought  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have 
mountain  air."  The  girl  spoke  now  as  if  she  felt  a  little  more  at  ease,  that  she  was 
speaking  of  what  was  really  her  own  affair. 

''I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Drummond,  ''and  really  the  boy  tells  you  the  truth  ;  the 
doctor  thought,  and  I  guess  thought  truly,  that  being  wet  through  five  times  a  day 
was  of  no  great  advantage  to  Jotham.  Country  air  is  a  very  good  thing  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  clothing  reasonably  dry  and  a  first-rate  education.     Do  you  know, 
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Miss  Gurtry,  I  also  am  one  of  the  great  army  of  school-masters  ?     I  kept  school  when 
I  was  ?iv^  years  younger  than  I  am." 

The  girl  did  not  tell  him  that  one  of  the  big  boys  who  had  helped  in  making  the 
sidewalk — and,  in  fact,  had  done  the  most  work  that  any  of  them  had  done — had  talk- 
ed to  her  well  into  the  middle  of  the  night  one  evening  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Drummond,  and  the  help  that  Mr.  Drummond  had  given  him  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  and  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Drummond  as  one  of  General  Grant's  aids  might 
have  spoken  of  him,  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  itself  the  best  education,  and 
worth  a  hundred  times  all  the  instruction  that  can  be  given  by  all  the  cyclopedia- 
bred  men  in  the  world.  She  didn't  dare  tell  Mr.  Drummond  how  much  she  knew 
of  him  through  the  eager  and  enthusiastic  gossip  of  this  boy.  All  that  she  did  say 
was:  ''Oh,  yes,  almost  everybody  is  a  teacher  sooner  or  later!  People  teach  till 
they  find  they  can  do  something  better,  or  what  they  think  is  something  better." 

"Yes,"  said  Drummond  ;  *'  in  the  gang  down  on  the  beach  we  were  talking  of  it 
the  other  night.  I  found  that  half  the  boys  (as  we  called  each  other,  for  we  are 
really  all  men)  had  sooner  or  later  been  in  one  district  school  or  another.  Some- 
times I  think  it  is  better  so,  and  sometimes  I  suppose  that  it  leaves  the  training  of  the 
little  ones  to  be  all  a  matter  of  choice."  Then,  with  a  gulp  of  great  courage,  he 
said  :  "  I  wish  I  could  have  gone  to  your  school.  Miss  Gurtry."  And  he  pretended 
to  laugh. 

"  You  would  not  say  so  if  you  had  seen  it,"  said  she.  "  I  was  more  ashamed 
than  I  can  tell  the  other  day,  when  your  friend,  Mr.  Tangier,  came  in  to  escape  a 
wetting.  It  sometimes  seems  absurd  to  call  it  a  school.  But  I  can  tell  you,  indeed, 
Mr.  Drummond,  there  is  nothing  we  do  not  teach  there,  from  the  art  of  washing  the 
hands  with  ivory  soap  round  to  words  in  three  syllables.  Really,  this  business  of 
the  sidewalk  came  in  quite  naturally  as  a  part  of  the  very  various  exercises  of  tlie 
school." 

''  You  are  not  graded  yet,"  he  said,  and  he  laughed,  for  the  grading  of  the  schools 
had  been  a  matter  of  town  politics  of  the  most  intense  interest.  Montagues  and 
Capulets  had,  indeed,  quarreled  on  the  question  whether  the  school  should  be  graded 
or  no. 

Ah,  me  !  it  did  not  matter  what  these  young  people  talked  about  with  each  other. 
Miss  May  Remington  had  seen  with  a  very  cute  eye  when  she  had  noticed  Mr. 
Drummond's  bearing  with  the  pretty  school-mistress,  as  she  called  her,  on  the  last 
picnic  party  which  they  had  had  at  the  old  stage-house.  Mr.  Drummond  regretted, 
in  all  this  talk  in  the  question  about  friezes  and  the  decision  about  stair-cases,  that  he 
could  in  no  way  appear  at  what  he  supposed  was  his  best  to  Miss  Gurtry.  And  the 
poor  fellow  supposed,  of  course,  that  he  was  making  blunders  all  the  time  and  was 
appearing  at  his  worst.  In  fact,  he  was  a  manly,  intelligent  fellow,  who  had  his 
own  canoe  to  paddle  and  was  paddling  it ;  who  knew  that  he  ought  to  be  of  some 
use  in  the  world  and  was  of  much  more  use  than  he  thought  he  was ;  and  the  first 
moment  when  he  was  unconscious  he  was  singularly  attractive :  first,  from  the  di- 
rectness of  speech  with  which  he  always  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  in  hand ; 
and,  second,  from  the  indifference  to  himself,  which  you  could  not  but  notice,  in  his 
way  of  handling  that  subject,  whatever  it  might  be. 

To  be  continued. 
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[One  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  in  Boston  has  received 
several  communications  in  answer  to  a 
question  on  "  Brightening  the  Homes  of 
the  Poor."  We  have  been  permitted  to 
print  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  one 
of  these  papers,  which  we  know  will  be 
read  with  interest.] 

REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE. 

"  Not  alms,  but  a  friend,"  is  usually  one 
of  the  first  things  impressed  on  a  new 
visitor,  but  the  phrase  is  now  so  trite  a 
saying  with  reference  to  the  Associated 
Charities  that  it  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
force.  It  behooves,  therefore,  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  its  truth  to  see  to  it  that 
the  value  of  the  friend  given  is  greater 
than  the  alms  withheld. 

When  a  visitor  goes  to  a  family,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem  that  he  ought  to  ac- 
cept the  duties,  and  feel  the  responsibility 
which  we  all  recognize  as  belonging  to 
the  word  friend,  and  realize  that  he  goes, 
not  simply  as  a  visitor,  or  friendly  visitor, 
or  as  a  special  polipe  officer  (reporting  to 
the  society) ,  but  as  a  friend  pure  and  sim- 
ple, to  try  and  win  love  and  confidence  by 
identifying  himself  with  the  daily  life  of 
those  he  finds,  by  sharing  in  their  pleas- 
ures and  pains,  and  by  trying  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  their  natures,  in  order 
to  do  the  very  best  for  them. 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  said  (and  she  cer- 
tainly knew  the  Irish  nature  thoroughly) 
that  the  Irish  can  only  be  acted  upon 
through  their  hearts,  that  self-interest  has 
little  weight  with  them,  and  that  "  it  is 
only  those  who  find  a  way  to  their  hearts 
who  have  any  chance  of  so  far  getting  at 
their  heads  as  to  make  them  understand 
their  true  interests,  or  to  cure  them  of  any 
of  their  fiEiults  or  bad  habits." 

The  friend,  then  (we  will  not  longer 


use  the  term  visitor) ,  has  to  discover  what 
material  there  is  to  work  upon  in  the  fam- 
ily to  which  he  goes,  and,  without  forget- 
ting, or  ever  failing  to  take  into  account 
the  faults  and  vices  which  may  be  glar- 
ingly developed,  to  make  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  points  best  worth  training. 
Among  the  many  ways  by  which  this 
may  be  done,  the  best  is,  perhaps,  to  take 
a  hearty  interest  in  whatever  tends  to  a 
healthful  development  of  the  pleasure  and 
fun-loving  side  of  the  natures  of  its  diflfer- 
ent  members,  and  in  whatever  may  help 
to  make  a  real  home  life.  By  means  of 
the  intercourse  thus  established,  a  truer 
knowledge  of  their  characters  is  sure  to 
be  reached. 

We  submit  a  few  suggestions  which 
may  be  helpful  to  our  visitors  : 

I  St.  Develop  the  resources  of  rooms 
and  family.  Find  out  which  member 
(child  or  grown  person)  cares  most  for 
pretty  things,  and  make  him  your  ally. 
Suggest  that  something  should  be  done  to 
make  the  rooms  look  pretty,  and  discover 
if  there  are  not  already  in  their  possession 
things  which  might  be  available  for  the 
purpose.  Give  them  plants  or  seeds,  tell- 
ing them  something  about  the  care  of 
them.  Do  not  leave  them  to  sow  the 
seeds  according  to  their  own  discretion. 
We  have  heard  of  a  visitor  supplying  all 
the  materials  and  failing  to  supply  a  little 
knowledge,  so  that  the  seeds  were  care- 
fully sown  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  and 
a  foot  of  earth  firmly  pressed  down  upon 
them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  flowers 
brightened  that  home  as  a  result  of  those 
well-meant  efforts. 

If  there  is  no  room  for  a  plant  in  the  win- 
dow, tie  a  bright  ribbon  about  the  neck 
of  a  bottle  and  hang  it  against  the  sash 
with  a  few  sprigs  of  ivy  or  ''  wandering 
Jew  "  in  it.     It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
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should  be  many  things  about,  but  that  peo- 
ple should  feel  a  pride  and  zest  in  having 
their  rooms  look  pretty.  Dirt  and  untidi- 
ness will  disappear  quite  as  rapidly  un- 
der a  friend's  praise  and  commendation  of 
whatever  little  bright  spots  he  can  discov- 
er as  under  a  direct  attack  upon  them. 

2d.  Lend  them  books  and  games,  and 
by  all  means  play  the  games  sometimes 
with  them.  More  of  the  real  nature  of  a 
child  is  learned  in  this  way  than  in  three 
months  of  weekly  visits.  For  the  little 
ones,  too  young  to  play  or  read,  carry  al- 
phabet blocks,  or  the  alphabet  with  pict- 
ures and  teach  them  a  letter  from  week 
to  week.  Interest  the  girls  in  some  little 
fancy  work  (such  as  outlining  Mother 
Goose  figures  on  linen,  etc.)  and  the  boys 
in  whittling.  Making  rough  jackstraws 
out  of  fine  chips  has  proved  a  source  of  in- 
terest for  evening  employment,  and  the 
children  play  with  them  afterwards. 

3d.  Try  to  arrange  that  they  shall  have 
pleasant  excursions.  If  one  watches  the 
papers,  a  harmless  and  cheap  show  is 
found  occasionally  to  which  it  is  easy  to 
take  a  couple  of  children.  The  Art  Mu- 
seum, too,  is  free  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, and  it  has  been  found  quite  worth 
while  to  take  children  there.  In  spring 
and  summer  there  are  short  horse-car 
rides  into  the  country  which  are  sure  to 
give  pleasure.  On  such  little  trips  they 
will  develop  surprising  powers  of  conver- 
sation in  contrast  with  your  ordinary  ex- 
perience of  them  in  their  homes — the  boys 
especially — ^and  a  much  more  natural  and 
easy  intercourse  will  be  a  result,  which  is 
fully  as  valuable  as  the  pleasure  given. 

4th.  Try  to  interest  the  mother  of  the 
family  about  cooking ;  suggest  simple  and 
nourishing  things  and  try  to  make  her 
realize  how  much  of  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  home  depends  upon  her 
doing  her  best  in  this  matter.  Try  to  pro- 
cure good  receipts.  A  little  book,  by  Mrs. 
Corson,  called  ''Fifteen  Cent  Dinners," 
was  written  to  meet  this  very  need,  and 
would  be  valuable  for  visitors. 


5th.  When  a  family  really  shows  a  dis- 
position to  better  itself  in  these  ways,  and 
where  it  has  been  some  time  in  the  same 
rooms,  so  that  there  is  something  of  a  true 
home  feeling  about  them,  a  bright,  pretty 
paper,  or  a  little  paint  for  the  walls  might 
be  given,  which,  as  has  been  wisely  sug- 
gested, that  member  of  the  household  who 
is  always  '^  looking  for  work  "  could  em- 
ploy his  idle  hours  in  putting  on.  Fresh 
paint  will  do  much  to  give  a  cheerful  as- 
pect to  a  room  and  inspires  the  household 
to  freshen  up  other  things. 

6th.  Do  not  forget  that  the  mother  and 
father  of  the  family  have,  in  most  cases, 
not  been  so  very  many  years  in  America. 
Lead  them  to  talk  of  the  "  old  home,"  learn 
if  they  came  from  town  or  country,  and  do 
not  forget  which  they  say.  Many  a  tired 
and  fretful  face  will  grow  bright  while 
talking  of  the  "  old  country"  and  the  life 
to  which  distance  doubtless  lends  an  en- 
chantment. 

7th.  Return  them  the  hospitality  which 
they  seem  never  to  fail  in  offering,  and  let 
your  own  door  be  as  freely  open  to  them 
as  theirs  is  to  you.  They  will  fully  ap- 
preciate it  and  never  presume  upon  it. 

The  committee  suggests  that  each  con- 
ference should  have  a  sub-committee  on 
brightening  the  homes  of  the  poor,  so  that 
the  subject  may  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  Associated 
Charities. 

Another  visitor  of  experience  g^ves  the 
following  suggestions : 

*  ♦  ♦  Love  and  sympathy  will  go 
much  farther  towards  teaching  us  how  to 
help  our  poorer  brethren  than  any  facts 
that  could  be  collected.  A  fellow-feeling 
— a  desire  to  put  ourselves  in  their  places 
and  to  understand  their  trials — ^will  be 
worth  all  the  data  with  which  a  new  and 
untried  visitor  might  arm  himself. 

Let  us,  then,  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion what  we  can  do  to  brighten  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  first  start  with  the  proposi- 
tion  that  those   homes  are   not  so  very 
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different— except  in  externals — ^from  the 
homes  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  need  to 
be  brightened  in  very  much  the  same  way. 
Suppose  we  take,  for  a  first  instance,  a 
£imily  where  the  father  and  bread-winner 
is  out  of  work.  The  man  is  discouraged 
— says  it  is  of  no  use  to  apply  to  the  city 
or  to  the  stores  for  employment — perhaps 
will  even  have  recourse  to  the  rum  shop 
to  beguile  the  hours  while  he  is  waiting 
for  the  dull  times  to  be  over.  Occupa- 
tion, that  great  blessing  to  either  the  rich 
or  the  poor,  is  what  that  man  needs — and 
what  we  want  to  do  for  the  home  in  this 
case  is  to  show  the  man  how  useful  his 
strong  hands  may  be  in  taking  hold  of  the 
tiresome  housework  which  is  never  done. 
It  does  not  require  much  urging  to  induce 
a  man  to  chop  some  kindling-wood,  to 
draw  water  for  the  family  washing,  to 
mend  a  broken  chair  or  make  a  toy  for 
the  baby.  I  have  seen  a  man  voluntarily 
go  down  on  his  knees  to  scrub  the  entry, 
and  thus  save  an  overtired  woman,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  known  a  man,  an  Amer- 
ican, too,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  do  the 
family  washing  when  his  wife  was  sick 
and  he  was  out  of  work. 

To  interest  an  idle  man  in  seeing  what 
he  can  find  to  do  to  make  the  home  more 
comfortable  and  cheerful  is  one  of  the  sur- 
est ways  of  brightening  it  for  him  and  for 
those  about  him. 

Another  way  of  brightening  the  home 
is  by  taking  an  interest  in  it.  To  this 
poor,  overworked  woman  her  home  is  as 
dear  and  as  precious  as  your  more  costly 
residence  is  to  you — nay,  it  has  a  much 
deeper  meaning  to  her  when  every  little 
ornament  represents  hardly-won  money, 
and  every  clean  board  means  labor  by  her 
own  hands. 

Take  an  interest  in  her  possessions. 
They  may  be  few  and  tawdry,  but  they 
are  dear  to  her.  If  you  notice  a  new  pict- 
ure, speak  of  it.  It  may  be  only  a  gaudy 
print  or  a  cheap  chromo,  but  it  means  as 
much  to  her  as  a  rich  painting  or  fine  en- 
graving would  to  you.     It  is  her  poetry, 


and  she  will  be  glad  to  have  you  show 
your  interest  in  it. 

Many  a  time  I  have  watched  a  care- 
worn face  brighten  just  because  some  pass- 
ing word  was  said  about  a  new  window 
curtain,  or  a  bright  oil-cloth  on  the  shelf. 
You  may  be  sure  it  cost  some  little  effort 
to  get  these  things,  and  we  all  like  to  have 
our  efforts  understood. 

Anotlier  way  in  which  we  can  help  our 
neighbors  is  by  teaching  them  to  help 
themselves. 

For  instance,  I  have  known  a  woman 
who  struggled  along  for  several  years  with 
an  old  and  forlorn  carpet,  which  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  could  be  made 
to  look  clean  and  fresh.  After  a  time  she 
was  persuaded  to  remove  it,  and  it  was 
really  pleasant  to  see  how  much  cleaner 
and  more  inviting  the  bare  floor  looked 
after  it  had  had  several  successive  scrub- 
bings.  It  was  much  better  to  have  in- 
duced that  woman  to  make  her  own  room 
fresh  and  bright  than  to  have  given  her 
a  new  carpet,  which  would  soon  have 
been  reduced,  in  a  single  room  used  for  all 
purposes,  to  the  condition  of  the  old,  and 
I  do  not  think  she  has  ever  begrudged 
the  extra  cleaning  that  is  now  required. 
Many  a  dark  and  dingy  room  can  be  made 
quite  cheerful  and  pleasant  by  simply  a 
coat  of  paint  on  the  dirty  wainscoting.  It 
costs  but  little,  and  in  a  family  where 
there  are  young  men  or  boys  it  is  often 
easy  to  persuade  them  to  do  a  little  paint- 
ing in  over  hours,  or  before  they  go  to 
work.  A  word  of  praise  or  of  interest  in 
what  they  have  done  will  be  as  grateful  to 
them  as  it  is  to  you  to  have  a  friend  exam- 
ine and  admire  your  last  new  specimen  of 
bric-a-brac. 

Then  for  the  young  girls — ^what  can  we 
do  ?  I  grant  that  they  are  hard  members 
of  the  family  to  help,  because,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor,  they  are  so  much 
taken  up  with  their  own  pursuits  and 
plans,  but,  after  all,  they  make  much  of 
the  brightness  of  any  home. 

I  know  one  family  where  there  are  two 
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girls  who  own  a  sewing-machine,  and  it 
is  delightful  to  see  the  pride  with  which 
their  mother  will  show  the  pretty  dresses 
and  neat  handiwork  of  her  accomplished 
daughters. 

I  have  been  glad  to  learn,  lately,  that 
there  are  evening  classes,  and  innocent  di- 
versions for  young  girls,  at  a  house  where 
they  can  be  entertained  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  certain  risks  of  public  places 
of  amusement.  The  lady  who  is  chiefly 
interested  in  this  charity  told  me  that  all 
they  now  needed  was  more  young  girls, 
and  I  thought  I  would  speak  of  it  to-day, 
because,  if  the  girls  are  kept  happy  and 
content  while  abroad,  they  will  do  much 
to  brighten  the  home  when  they  are  in 
it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  can  be 
done  to  brighten  a  home  where  one  or 
both  of  the  parents  are  drunkards  }  If  the 
evil  is  very  bad,  it  seems  to  me  best  that 
for  a  time  the  offender  should  be  removed. 
Where  both  parents  drink,  the  condition  of 
the  children  is  pitiable  indeed,  and  the 
best  chance  of  saving  them  from  further 
degradation  is  to  place  them  under  newer 
and  more  favorable  conditions.  I  have 
seen  the  experiment  tried,  and  certainly  I 
should  advocate  removing  the  children  of 
drunken  parents.  Where  only  one  parent 
drinks,  I  have  known  a  very  wretched 
home  become  for  a  time  quite  a  cheerful 
one,  simply  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
the  drunken  father  or  mother. 

I  hope,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
I  may  be  forgiven  for  urging  once  more 
the  possibility  of  brightening  the  homes  of 
the  poor  by  becoming  their  landlords,  and 
thus  seeing  for  ourselves  how  much  we 
can  do  to  keep  those  homes  healthy  and 
happy.  After  an  experience  of  seven 
years,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  found 
the  work  neither  laborious  nor  difficult, 
and  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  others 
would  see  for  themselves  how  pleasant 
and  friendly  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  may  become.  Among  those  who 
have  tried  the  work,  I  am  sure  there  are 


many  who  will  agree  with  me,  and,  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  a  new  field,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  they  have  only  to  go 
among  the  poor  with  kindly,  sympathetic 
feelings,  and  a  desire  to  treat  them  as  they 
would  wish  to  be  treated  themselves  if  the 
positions  were  reversed,  in  order  to  find 
out  how  to  become  good  landlords.  The 
technical  information  can  easily  be  gained, 
if  there  is  a  genuine  liking  for  the  work  to 
begin  with,  and,  as  Octavia  Hill  says  :  "  If 
the  poor  are  to  be  raised  to  a  perma- 
nently better  condition  they  must  be  dealt 
with  as  individuals  and  by  individuals.'^ 
Among  many  other  methods,  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
brighten  their  homes. 

I  have  not  spoken  yet  of  the  pleasure 
which  is  given  by  the  flower  and  fruit  mis- 
sion. I  believe  it  to  be  very  genuine,  and 
in  my  tenants  I  have  noticed  a  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  towards  the  givers  of  the 
pretty  flowers.  There  is  also  quite  a  de- 
sire among  the  poor  to  cultivate  plants, 
and  I  sometimes  think  they  enjoy  them 
more  than  a  rich  person  can  ertjoy  the  del- 
icate products  of  a  greenhouse.  I  know 
one  old  woman  who  carefully  sows  morn- 
ing-glory seeds  every  summer,  and  trains 
the  delicate  vines  in  such  a  way  that  they 
form  almost  a  complete  leafy  screen  over 
her  panes  of  glass.  When  I  once  admired 
these  morning-glories,  she  said  to  me  :  "I 
don't  know  what  I  should  do  without 
them ;  I  think  I'm  in  the  country  when  I 
look  at  them."  Very  oflen  I  have  known 
people  too  poor  even  to  own  flower  pots, 
who  yet  would  raise  very  creditable  plants 
in  boxes  and  old  tin  cans. 

There  is  one  touching  way  in  which  the 
homes  of  the  poor  are  brightened  of  which 
I  should  like  to  speak,  and  that  is  by  lit- 
tle acts  of  loving  kindness  from  one  poor 
neighbor  to  another. 

It  means  a  good  deal  for  a  busy,  over- 
worked woman,  with  perhaps  two  or  three 
little  ones  of  her  own,  to  turn  cheerfully 
to  her  still  busier  neighbor  and  say  to  her : 
"  Oh,  yes ;  leave  your  baby  with  me  for 
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the  morning — I'll  mind  him  while  you  go 
to  work." 

I  have  known  a  poor  woman,  to  whom 
the  gift  of  a  good  bed  was  offered,  say  at 
once,  without  hesitation :  "  You  had  bet- 
ter give  it  to  Mrs.  Cole  (meaning  a  feeble 
old  lady)  ;  she  needs  it  more  than  I  do." 
This  very  week,  while  I  was  talking  with 
one  of  my  tenants  who  has  been  ill,  a 
neighbor  came  to  the  door  and  asked  for 
the  loan  of  a  bowl.  Only  after  she  had 
gone  did  I  learn  that  it  was  to  be  filled 
with  good  warm  broth  for  the  invalid.  In 
fact,  as  we  all  know,  these  instances  of 
kindness  among  the  very  poorest  classes 
could  be  countlessly  multiplied,  and  it  is 
very  noticeable  that  the  litde  deeds  are 
done  and  the  little  sacrifices  are  made,  not 
in  any  self-righteous  spirit,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  are  accepted  as  freely 
as  they  are  given.  The  gift  may  be  small, 
perhaps  sometimes  little  more  than  the 
cup  of  cold  water,  but  surely  it  carries  a 
blessing  with  it. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  children. 
Ah  !  what  would  the  poor  man's  home  be 
without  the  dear  children  who  brighten  it 
for  him  ?  If  you  could  see,  as  doubtless 
many  of  you  have  seen,  the  love  and  self- 
fbrgetfulness,  the  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion which  poor  parents  show  for  their 
little  ones,  you  would  feel  more  than  ever 
that  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor 
is  in  externals  more  than  in  anything  else. 
Deep  down  under  the  differences  of  wealth 
and  education  there  is  the  human  love  and 
sympathy  which  answer  to  the  same  chord 
in  either  rich  or  poor. 

How  can  we  brighten  the  homes  for  the 
children  ? 

One  great  way  is  by  education.  The 
generous  introduction  of  the  kindergarten 
schools  has  done  much  to  keep  the  little 
ones  both  healthy  and  happy  by  substitu- 
ing  hours  of  regular  exercise  and  employ- 
ment for  those  of  languid  interest  and 
doubtful  happiness  in  a  busy  home  where 
perhaps  the  little  people's  room  is  some- 
times more  wanted  than  their  company. 


There  is  another  way  in  which  we  can 
help  the  children. 

The  mothers  often  know  very  little  what 
to  do  for  them.  The  children  are  not 
dressed  suitably — their  feet  are  wet,  their 
shoes  are  too  thin,  their  food  is  unwhole- 
some. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  where  our 
superior  advantages  of  education  can  make 
us  of  use.  We  know  that  a  baby  should 
not  be  fed  upon  tomatoes  and  that  a  child 
who  has  just  recovered  from  measles  ought 
not  to  sit  in  a  draught.  It  is  surprising 
how  willingly  our  neighbors  will  accept 
suggestions  if  they  are  kindly  made.  I 
know  of  no  way  in  which  we  can  help 
more  to  brighten  the  home  than  by  teach- 
ing the  parents  how  to  keep  the  children 
well  and  healthy.  If  you  could  see,  as  I 
have  seen  in  only  this  last  month,  a  poor 
mother  hovering  night  and.  day  over  a  cra- 
dle where  her  baby  was  lying  desperately 
ill,  reftising  all  assistance,  because  that 
baby  was  too  precious  to  her  to  be  en- 
trusted to  other  hands,  you  would  under- 
stand what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  a  little 
advice  or  instruction  as  to  the  best  meth- 
ods of  caring  for  children  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  poor,  and  might  do  much  to 
avert  the  sorrow  which  falls  upon  a  house- 
hold where  one  of  the  children  is  sick  or 
ailing. 

The  chief  point  which  I  hope  to  illus- 
trate is  that  any  home  which  is  worthy  of 
the  name  contains  in  itself  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  brightness,  and  it  may  often  lie 
in  the  way  of  our  duty  to  find  out  those 
elements  and  help  to  develop  them.  To 
do  this,  to  make  the  influence  felt  from 
within  outward,  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
truly  worth  while  than  that  we  should  try 
to  carry  relief  or  amusement  to  our  neigh- 
bors. To  teach  them  to  use  their  own 
resources  is  likely  to  be  of  more  lasting 
benefit  than  that  we  should  devise  re- 
sources for  them. 

Another  thing  which  we  want  to  re- 
member is  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
offer  help  or  advice  in  homes,  no  matter 
how  poor  or  simple,  until  such  help  or  ad- 
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vice  is  asked.  That  it  will  be  asked,  free- 
ly, confidingly,  I  have  little  doubt,  if  our 
purpose  in  going  to  the  home  is  true  and 
friendly,  but  we  must  win  trust  and  friend- 
ship before  we  can  expect  confidence.  At 
least,  that  is  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter. 
It  is  very  far  from  my  wish  to  lay  down 
the  law  as  to  how  we  can  help  our  neigh- 
bors. I  only  hope  to  point  out  a  few  ways 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  we  may  be  of  use 
to  them,  and  of  this  one  thing  I  am  sure  : 
Underneath  all  our  efforts  must  be  the 
consciousness  that  they  have  the  same 
needs  as  ourselves.  To  understand  their 
trials  rightly,  we  must  summon  up  the  re- 
membrance of  our  own ;  to  enter  into  their 
feelings,  we  must  try  to  think  how  we 
should  feel  if  we  were  placed  in  their  cir- 
cumstances.    Back  of  it  all  should  be  the 


promise  made  eighteen  centuries  ago : 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me."  Surely,  if  we  bear  this 
in  mind,  we  shall  not  find  much  difficulty 
in  discovering  ways  and  means  of  bright- 
ening homes  and  lives  less  fortunate  than 
our  own,  and  I  should  be  much  surprised 
if  in  this  effort  some  little  reflected  bright- 
ness did  not  fall  upon  the  helper  as  well  as 
upon  those  who  have  been  helped.  To 
give  ourselves  is  the  main  thing — our  in- 
terest, our  sympathy,  our  love.  To  quote 
Octavia  Hill  again:  "Charity  owes  all 
its  graciousness  to  the  sense  of  its  coming 
from  a  real  friend,"  or,  as  Lowell  has  so 
beautifully  said  it : 

"  Not  that  which  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 


TENEMENT  REFORM. 


BY   MRS.    BERNARD   WHITMAN. 


The  subject  of  Tenement  Reform  has 
been  a  prominent  one  in  both  the  city 
and  state  of  New  York  for  some  time 
past,  and  only  afler  a  severe  struggle  has 
it  met  with  success.  The  need  of  this 
reform  has  long  been  felt  by  thoughtful 
people  to  be  an  urgent  one.  The  terrible 
condition  of  tenements  and  the  disease 
and  suffering  engendered  by  such  a  con- 
dition were  discussed,  and  reform  strongly 
advocated  by  both  press  and  citizens  be- 
fore Mr.  Hewitt's  election  as  mayor  of 
New  York  city.  Afler  his  election,  he 
was  urged  to  make  every  effort  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  as  they  stood.  At  the 
same  time,  amendments  were  proposed, 
and  the  friends  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
showed  themselves  in  earnest  in  their  en- 
deavors to  obtain  these  laws. 

Mr.  Hewitt  referred  to  the  need  of  such 


improvements,  but  it  was  Gov.  Hill  who 
clearly  saw  the  imperative  need  of  action. 
In  his  message  of  January  i,  1887,  he 
says: 

''I  commend  to  your  favorable  con- 
sideration some  measures  looking  to  the 
greater  safety  and  better  regulation  of  the 
tenement-houses  in  our  large  cities.  An 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  tenement- 
house  system  in  New  York  city,  in  the 
year  1884,  revealed  the  wretched  condition 
of  those  who  from  poverty  are  forced  to 
occupy  dilapidated  and  ill-ventilated  build- 
ings, into  which  they  are  crowded  by  the 
criminal  cupidity  of  the  owners.  This 
investigation  resulted  in  the  suggestion  of 
valuable  remedial  legislation,  but  so  far 
no  bill  has  passed  and  no  relief  secured. 
The  helpless  condition  of  these  people, 
who  are  unable  to  prepare  elaborate  me- 
morials praying  for  relief,  and  in  whose 
interests  no  persistent  counsel  appear  to 
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urge  legislation,  should  enlist  the  earnest 
and  early  efforts  of  the  present  Legisla- 
ture." 

The  cause  has  been  strongly  aided  by 
the  New  York  Journal,  which  was  wide 
awake  and  thoroughly  in  earnest.  The 
Journal  secured  the  services  of  an  expe- 
rienced sanitary  engineer,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Wingate,  whose  papers  on  this  subject 
are  known  to  all  Lend  a  Hand  readers. 
He  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  securing 
this  reform,  and  he  has  come  off* victorious. 
He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  shrewd 
and  enthusiastic,  of  greaf  ability  and  per- 
sistence of  purpose.  With  these  charac- 
teristics, and  supported  by  the  Journal^  it 
is  of  little  wonder  that  the  reform  has 
carried  the  day.  But  it  was  no  easy  bat- 
tle, although  a  host  of  sympathizers  came 
to  the  front.  As  soon  as  the  interest  of 
the  Journal  was  thoroughly  understood, 
letters  upon  letters  were  received  on  the 
subject.  All  classes  of  men  came  to  give 
their  testimony,  and  public  opinion  was 
alive  in  its  call  for  tenement  reform. 

Governor  Hill  had  suggested  that  a  new 
and  radical  measure  should  be  drafted. 
But  it  was  decided  to  take  up  the  more 
moderate,  but  well-digested  bill  drawn  up 
by  the  Tenement  Commission  of  1885. 

In  January,  1887,  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  and  very  soon  after 
into  the  Assembly.  Both  bills  rapidly 
progressed  and  were  sent  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Health  and  the  As- 
sembly Committee  on  Cities.  At  the  hear- 
ings, the  bills  were  careftilly  considered, 
some  strengthening  amendments  pro- 
posed, but,  on  the  whole,  few  changes 
made. 

On  the  other  side,  there  was  a  feeling 
among  certain  tenement  owners  that  the 
bill  was  arbitrary,  and  destructive  to  prop- 
erty rights,  and  one  association  demand- 
ed a  hearing,  declaring  the  bill  unjust. 
Their  opposition  was  largely  based  u|X)n 
a  misconception  of  its  true  import,  and 
originated  in  the  fears  of  tenement  own- 
ers that  it  needlessly  interfered  with  prop- 


erty rights,  and  conferred  excessive  and 
arbitrary  power  upon  the  Board  of  Health. 
This  hearing  was  a  most  exciting  one. 
Later  on,  the  counsel  for  the  Association 
appeared  before  the  Assembly  Committee, 
but  Vv^as  not  as  violent  in  his  denuncia- 
tions as  at  first. 

The  Real  Estate  Exchange,  represent- 
ing $5oo,(x»,ooo  of  property,  took  pains 
to  publicly  declare  that  as  an  association 
it  favored  improving  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  tenements,  and  it  only  sought 
to  insure  that  the  legislation  sought  for 
should  not  be  too  sweeping  in  its  char- 
acter, or  destructive  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  landlords.  The  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Exchange  invited  Mr. 
Wingate  to  explain  and  defend  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill,  and  after  a  courteous 
hearing  tendered  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 

After  many  delays,  March  2 2d,  the 
bill  was  passed  and  made  ready  for  the 
governor's  signature. 

Even  now,  when  the  friends  of  the  cause 
deemed  everything  secure,  came  other 
drawbacks,  but  Senator  Murphy  stood 
boldly  its  ft-iend  and  defied  its  enemies. 
His  valor,  and  the  diplomacy  shown  by 
other  friends,  brought  matters  to  a  suc- 
cessftil  issue.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  a  pub- 
lic measure  of  such  magnitude,  and  one 
affecting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, been  so  rapidly  carried  on  and  in 
the  face  of  such  persistent  opposition, 
both  public  and  private.  Great  credit  is 
due  the  Journal^  which  has  also  borne 
the  expense  attending  the  passage  of  this 
bill.     The  result  must  be  its  reward. 

Not  only  has  the  sanitary  police  squad 
been  strengthened,  but  the  regular  police 
as  well ;  the  proportion  of  water-closets 
for  each  tenement  is  increased  threefold  ; 
all  cellars  are  required  to  have  their  ceil- 
ings plastered  as  well  as  the  floors  con- 
creted, while  a  large  number  of  very  rad- 
ical and  sweeping  amendments,  which 
were  presented  fi-om  various  sources,  were 
quietly  refused  or  rejected.  The  law  as 
it  now  stands  at  once  increases  the  work- 
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ing  force  of  the  Health  Board,  and  gives  it 
power  to  do  many  things  which  it  has 
complained  could  not  be  done  ;  it  removes 
many  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of 
its  efficient  action,  such  as  the  inability 
to  learn  the  names  of  tenement  owners, 
and,  lastly,  it  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the 
Board  to  do  a  large  number  of  things, 
such  as  making  annual  reports,  inspect- 
ing every  tenement-house  twice  a  year 
and  compiling  their  statistics,  which  hith- 
erto it  has  not  done  at  all. 

Under  the  new  and  purified  adminis- 


tration of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  bill 
cannot  fail  to  contribute  vastly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  and  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  metropolis.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  by  its  aid  many  thou- 
sand lives  may  be  saved  annually  among 
dwellers  in  tenements,  and,  very  prob- 
ably, pestilence  averted  from  the  present 
hot-beds  of  zymotic  disease  in  the  slums 
of  our  great  city. 

To  have  accomplished  this  result  is 
worth  all  the  pains,  trials  and  anxieties  it 
has  cost. 


There  has  sprung  up,  almost  simulta- 
neously, in  several  large  cities,  an  inter- 
est in  coftee  houses  and  coffee  palaces,  as 
counter-attractions  to  the  liquor  saloons. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  promoters  of 
the  movement  will  bear  in  mind  the  dif- 
ference between  American  cities  and  En- 
glish ones,  and  will  also  submit  to  be 
schooled  by  the  experiences  of  the  past. 
Philadelphia  has  only  of  late  learned  to 
advertise.  It  has  been  given  to  a  some- 
what literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
precepts  concerning  beneficence.  But 
for  this  reserve,  it  surely  would  not.  be 
possible  to  speak  of  the  coffee-house  move- 
ment as  a  thing  imported  from  England. 
The  model  coffee  house,  first  established 
at  15th  and  Market  streets,  and  now  on 
4th  street  below  Market,  has  for  years 
realized  the  ideal  which  is  just  now  en- 
gaging the  energy  of  Chicago,  and  the 
cosmopolitan  sympathies  of  New  York. 
It  has  proved  beyond  question  that  the 
attractions  of  the  cheap  lunch  at  the  liquor 
saloons  can  be  effectively  competed  with, 
and  that  the  enterprise  may  be  also  finan- 
cially successful,  if  it  is  clear  to  the 
public  that  it  is  carried  on  as  a  busi- 
ness, not  as  a  charity,  or  as  an  evangel- 
izing agency. 


Various  answers  to  the  Sphinx  riddle 
of  pauperism  have  been  made  by  different 
observers,  each  embodying  a  half-truth, 
which,  however,  may  assist  the  solution 
of  the  whole  problem .  Franklin's  answer 
was  thrift ;  Father  Mathew's,  to  abolish 
intemperance  ;  L'ord  Brougham  and  John 
Pounds  realized  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion, both  secular  and  religious.  Robert 
Dale  Owen  upheld  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation. John  Simon  and  Dr.  Parr, 
in  Great  Britain,  with  Drs.  Bowditch  and 
Billings,  in  the  United  States,  have  en- 
forced the  necessity  and  value  of  sanitary 
regulations.  Playfair  and  Huxley  have 
advocated  technical  education ;  Mill, 
Cairns,  and  their  coadjutors  have  pre- 
sented the  political  side  of  the  problem, 
in  answer  to  Malthus.  Mr.  Greig  has 
also  contributed  to  throw  light  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  England,  and 
C.  L.  Brace,  of  New  York,  have  advo- 
cated the  improved  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  streets.  Louis  Blanc  and  Karl 
Marx  see  no  remedy  except  in  a  new  so- 
ciety, while  Channing  and  Parker  find  a 
panacea  in  a  new  religion  of  humanity. 
Lastly,  final  answer  is  given  in  the  weighty 
words  of  Lincoln  :  '*  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
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WOMAN'S  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION, .  BOSTON. 


The  Woman's  Education  Association 
is  a  private  society  that  was  formed  fif- 
teen years  ago,  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  better  education  of  women. 
It  has  a  large  and  steadily-increasing 
membership.  At  the  regular  monthly 
meetings,  which  have  been  held,  during 
these  fifteen  years,  in  private  parlors, 
every  subject  bearing  upon  the  education 
of  women  has  been  frankly  and  earnestly 
discussed.  Special  students  or  teachers 
have  often  been  asked  to  speak  at  the 
meetings  upon  their  special  subjects  of 
study  or  work.  Free  discussion  has  been 
encouraged,  and  the  meetings  have  been 
earnest  and  interesting.  The  association 
does  not  come  before  the  public,  except- 
ing as  an  endorser,  or  helper,  of  the  dif- 
ferent plans  for  improvement,  which  it 
has  carefully  considered.  It  has  no  large 
sums  of  money  to  expend  ;  only  the  small 
fees  from  membership,  which  are  quite 
8u£5cient  for  its  purposes.  It  is  like  a 
nursery  in  which  good  things  are  plant- 
ed and  tested,  and  from  which  they  are 
transplanted  to  reach  their  full  growth 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  do  any  kind  of  charitable  work, 
or  to  carry  on  permanently  any  kind  of 
educational  institutions.  It  has  no  head- 
quarters. It  is  simply  a  company  of  la- 
dies who  meet  for  the  discussion  of  edu- 
cational matters,  and  for  the  initiation 
and  presentation  of  educational  work  that 
seems  to  them  desirable.  A  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  given  by  members  of  the 
association  to  assist  in  the  work  which 
they  have  recommended,  but  it  has  been 
given  by   them,  as  individuals,   not  by 


the  association.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  association  meetings  has 
been  important.  The  Harvard  Examina- 
tions for  Women  were  one  of  the  first 
measures  proposed.  They  were  success- 
fully carried  out,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  association,  for  years,  until  they  were 
merged  in  the  Harvard  Annex,  which  is 
probably  due,  in  the  main,  to  them. 
The  association  urged  and  helped  sewing 
in  the  public  schools,  until  it  was  establish- 
ed, and  no  longer  needed  help.  Indus- 
trial education  is  still  a  matter  which  occu- 
pies them  to  some  extent.  The  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  the  Diet  Kitchens,  the 
Cooking  Schools,  the  Emergency  Les- 
sons or  First  Aid  to  the  Wounded,  all 
had  their  beginnings  in  this  association, 
and  were  fostered  there  until  they  were 
strong  enough  to  go  alone.  Various  ex- 
periments, more  or  less  successful  practi- 
cally, but  very  valuable  as  experiments, 
have  been  tried  in  the  way  of  carving 
schools,  and  of  boarding-houses  for  work- 
ing-girls. 

The  woman's  laboratory,  and  all  the 
instruction  of  girls  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  grew  out  of  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  girls  for  the  advanced  study 
of  chemistry,  who  were  permitted  to  re- 
ceive instruction  there,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  association,  which  furnished  a  lab- 
oratory for  the  purpose.  The  question 
of  a  separate  prison  for  women  was  dis- 
cussed by  this  society  before  any  plans 
for  it  were  offered  to  the  public.  The 
association  opened  the  first  school  for  art 
needle-work  in  Boston.  It  made  the 
first   movement   for  a   Latin   school  for 
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girls.  It  established  and  has  carried  on, 
under  Professor  Hyatt,  the  summer  lab- 
oratory at  Annisquam.  It  has  had  the 
trees  in  the  public  parks  of  Boston  plain- 
ly labeled.*  It  has  made  the  arrangement 
for  many  courses  of  public  lectures  on 
botany  and  on  art.  These  courses  have 
paid  for  themselves.  All  this  work  has 
been  done  by  committees  on  intellect- 
ual, industrial  and  physical  education. 
There  have  been  full  discussions  and  full 
reports  of  everything  undertaken  by  the 
committees.  There  has  been  great  har- 
mony in  the  association  ;  it  still  continues 
its  organization  and  its  regular  meetings, 
where  every  intelligent  plan  for  the  bet- 
tering of  the  education  of  women  will 
have  a  sympathetic  hearing ;  and  where 
all  information  in  regard  to  the  subject 
will  be  very  welcome.  Within  the  last 
month  two  more  enterprises  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  severed  their  official  connec- 
tion with  the  parent  society,  having  re- 
ceived all  the  fostering  care  that  they 
required,  and  being  able  now  to  sustain 
an  independent  existence.  One  is  the 
laboratory,  previously  mentioned,  which 


has  been  supported  at  Annisquam  for  six 
summers,  but  which  is  now  to  be  incor- 
porated as  a  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory, and  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees.  The  other  is  "  Instruct- 
ive District  Nursmg,"  which  has  proved 
so  successful  and  desirable  in  Boston  that 
it  has  outgrown  the  need  of  care  by  the 
association,  and  will  become  a  separate 
institution.  The  association  continues 
its  warm  interest  in  all  these  children 
that  have  outgrown  its  sheltering  care, 
and  welcomes  the  frequent  reports  that 
are  brought  to  it  of  their  welfare  and 
useful  work.  The  latest  subject  of  dis- 
cussion is  the  establishment  of  rooms  for 
industrial  education  in  the  new  school- 
house  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  deaf- 
mutes. 

It  is  most  important  that  these  deaf 
children  should  have  the  earliest  possible 
training  in  some  hand-work  or  trade  that 
will  give  them  profitable  employment; 
and  the  Woman's  Education  Association 
urges  the  need  of  regular  school  instruc- 
tion in  printing,  modeling  and  working 
in  wood. 


NEWPORT  FLOWER  MISSION.    A   PAPER   READ  AT  THE 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

BY   F.    P.    CHAPLIN. 

"  Who  works  for  God  can  never  work  in  vain" 


No  doubt  most  of  you  who  are  pres- 
ent have  had  upon  your  minds,  these 
many  months  past,  an  unspoken  feeling 
of  interest,  a  silent,  progressive,  true- 
hearted  inquiry  as  to  what  it  may  be  in 
your  power  individually  to  accomplish 
for  this  noble  organization  ;  and  would  it 
surprise  you  should  it  be  said  that,  doubt- 


less, there  has  been,  as  well,  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  busy  women  holding  it  official- 
ly in  charge  an  inquiry  as  unspoken,  a 
feeling  of  urgency,  that  your  souls  and 
hands  should  be  growing  surely  and 
steadily  into  loving  kinship  with  their 
work,  and  that  when  the  time  should 
come  for  them  to  utter  the  song-call  for 


♦The  trees  had  formerly  been  labeled  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  but  from  neglect  it  became  neces- 
sary to  relabel  them  and  it  was  then  done  by  the  association. 
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a  larger  measure  of  help  there  should 
arise,  from  far  and  near,  a  chorus  of 
hearty  reply ! 

If  seed  sown  aforetime  has  taken  root, 
pray  let  it  yield  a  hundred-fold ;  let  there 
fall  upon  each  one  present,  what  "  H.  H." 
forcefully  terms,  "  a  vitalized  individual- 
ity," a  genial  outflow  of  heart  and  deed, 
as  already  manifested  by  the  originators 
of  this  enterprise  in  your  beautiful  city  by 
the  sea. 

In  the  brief  record  of  work  accomplish- 
ed by  the  Flower  Mission  of  Newport, 
its  work  for  over  six  years,  more  than 
eight  thousand  bouquets  have  been  pre- 
sented, and  this  is  but  one  item. 

An  individual,  who  claims  to  under- 
stand the  impressiveness  and  influence 
reaching  human  hearts  through  the  min- 
istry of  flowers,  asserts  from  actual  obser- 
vation that,  for  every  flower  presented 
as  a  gift,  one  may  count  upon  at  least 
three  happy  hearts — the  giver's,  the  re- 
ceiver's, and  that  of  some  by-stander  or 
friend ;  so,  accepting  this  wise  man's  as- 
sertion, there  are  already  the  property  of 
the  Newport  Flower  Mission,  held '  in 
trust,  so  to  speak,  over  twenty-five  thou- 
sand smiles ! 

It  has  been  learned  from  highest  au- 
thority that  there  has  been  no  lessen- 
ing of  interest,  of  active,  practical  work 
in  other  departments  as  well,  equaling 
doubtless  in  amount  and  variety  that  of 
sister  societies  in  other  cities  and  towns 
of  our  land.  The  originators  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Flower  Mission  of  Newport 
have,  perhaps  unconsciously,  taken  foi 
their  motto  one  governing  certain  Ger- 
man mountaineers  in  their  often  advent- 
urous enterprises — ''Always  forward, 
never  halting."  Learning  to  put  into 
whatever  may  be  the  work  of  the  hour 
the  very  best  of  all  they  had — power, 
strength  and  sweetness  of  spirit. 

A  popular  writer  tells  us  that,  "with 
all  duties,  all  cares,  one  must  walk  in  the 
front  of  things  with  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  walk  with  him  is  to  go  hand  in  hand 


with  him,  like  a  child  with  its  father." 
"  The  flowers  are  his,  his  gifts  to  us, 
and  shall  we  not  be  his  cheerful,  ready, 
abundant  almoners?  One  learns  fidelity 
by  work,"  and  the  same  spicy  writer 
adds:  "Let  the  work  of  loving  service, 
of '  ministering  unto,'  become  a  habit,  our 
second  mother  as  it  w^ere,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent mother  she  will  prove  herself  to 
be!" 

A  writer  of  children's  stories  has  for 
the  closing  volume  of  the  "  What  to 
Do"  series  the  significant  title  "  How  to 
Do  It."  The  author  takes  ground  that, 
with  children,  opportunities  are  a  means 
of  education.  She  leads  her  young  read- 
ers step  by  step  into  ways  of  helpfulness, 
setting  always  before  them  the  great  truth 
that  our  best  chances,  our  initiatory  steps 
in  the  blessed  work  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bors as  ourselves,  commence  really  at  our 
own  doors — that  there  should  be  no  de- 
lay, but  that  we  should  grasp  at  once, 
with  loving,  responsive  hearts,  the  need 
that  stands  nearest,  perhaps  upon  our 
very  threshold,  laying  great  stress  upon 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do." 
"  Such  clearly -designated  service  for  the 
Master  should  be  done  with  our  mighty*' 
no  listlessness,  no  shrinking  delay,  no 
drawing  back  from  the  Master's  loving 
touch  upon  your  hand,  no  hushing  of  heart- 
throbs pulsing  through  your  veins.  Let 
every  faculty  be  on  the  alert — awake^  if 
thou  hast  slept!  '"^Arise^  and  Christ 
shall  give  thee  light !  " 

And  we,  dear  friends,  are  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth,  all  needing  to  be  edu- 
cated to  the  Lord's  will,  to  recognize  the 
brotherhood,  the  sisterhood  of  our  Fa- 
ther's family  upon  earth. 

The  work  before  us  to-day  is  eminent- 
ly practical,  personal  work,  and  to  it  we 
must  give  ourselves y  our  sympathies,  the 
touch  and  labor  of  our  own  hands,  if  we 
would  truly  be  his  servants  in  this  min- 
istry of  healing.  If  possible,  one  should 
see  somewhat  of  the  sufferings,  and  note 
the  actual  needs  of  lives  less  prosperous 
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than  our  own,  thus  stirring  into  activity  a 
tenderness  of  feeling  and  manner  that 
should  be  part  and  parcel  of  all  such  holy, 
happy  service.  The  sense  of  the  near 
presence  of  a  human  soul,  one  ready  to 
offer  friendly  hand-grasp,  whose  eyes  ex- 
press the  soul's  thought  for  us,  is  often 
a  benediction  of  peace.  In  educating 
ourselves  to  the  ability  of  ^^  throwing 
life-lines ^^  as  have  the  most  expert  fire- 
men on  record,  we  must  come  to  such 
success  through  "little  obediences"  to 
our  leader,  "  step  by  step,"  and,  as  did 
those  firemen,  "becoming  stalwart ,  in 
power"  for  the  larger  emergencies  of  com- 
munity. 

Nothing,  says  a  keen  observer,  comes 
singly,  opportunity  and  need  join  hands, 
and  such  presentations  are  never  wanting ! 
"  Do  good  then  as  ye  have  opportunity ;" 
it  may  be  but  a  trifle  of  kindness,  a  cheer- 
ing word,  a  smile  expressive  of  sympa- 
thy, an  hour's  cheerful  reading,  the  loan 
of  a  paper,  an  hour's  ride  for  an  invalid, 
or  it  may  be — 

♦  ♦  ♦  *•  Only  a  blossom, 
Just  the  merest  bit  of  bloom, 

But  it  brings  a  glimpse  of  summer 
To  the  little  darkened  room  1 

Onfyt—m  our  blind  wisdom 

How  dare  we  say  it  at  all  ? 
Since  the  aires  alone  can  tell  us 

Which  is  the  great  or  small  I " 

Behind  such  so-called  simple  deeds, 
such  unobtrusive  offerings,  the  law  of 
love  and  kindness  speaks,  and  he  know- 
eth  full  well  the  self-enriching  sweetness 
of  the  gift,  who  said  to  his  disciples, 
"Feed  my  lambs." 

Very  pithily  has  one  written  that  the 
Lord  does  not  make  space  to  put  in 
emptiness.  Just  here,  we  may  say  to 
you,  dear  friends,  "  The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you." 

*•  All,  who  in  any  wise  do  suffer  need 

Through  pain,  or  sorrow,  or  deep  loneliness  of  heart, 

Through  grief  that  words  may  never  cover. 

All  these  to  God  are  known ! 

•  •  •  •  « 

"  Then  joyfully  up-springs  in  some  sweet  human  soul 
An  earnest  thought  of  tender,  humble  service ; 


And  he  who  washed  the  feet  of  his  beloved 
Marks  well  the  sign  and  symbol  of  obedience : 
'  My  own '  he  cries, '  my  miniitering  child^ 
Thou,  too,  Shalt  heaven's  benediction  share." 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  work 
of  the  Flower  Mission  embraces  all  gifts 
that  can  in  any  way  increase  the  comfort 
of  others,  gifts  already  mentioned,  often 
the  labor  of  our  own  hands,  delicious 
jellies,  prepared  fruits,  spicy  cakes  and 
dainty  loaves  of  bread — in  a  bestowing  of 
garments  and  goods  to  be  made  up,  of 
Christmas  cards,  that  months  ago  whis- 
pered their  mission  of  "  Peace  and  good- 
will to  men "  at  your  own  firesides ; 
in  a  beistowal  by  your  children  of  toys 
that  have  already  accomplished  service  in 
your  own  nurseries,  of  plants  blooming 
in  your  own  gardens  and  conservatories, 
of  books  read  with  delight  by  your  own 
boys  and  girls— of  magazines  and  papers, 
of  sometimes  being  eyes  to  the  blind 
through  gentle,  soft- voiced  readings,  of 
gay-hued  handiwork  by  needle  or  brush, 
to  charm  lovers  of  bright  tints.  Ah,  lim- 
itless opportunities  are  at  our  very  doors ! 

In  connection  with  such  happy,  bless- 
ed Flower  Mission  service  in  a  western 
city,  there  comes  to  mind  the  offering  of 
a  highly-gifted  young  girl.  She  was  a 
musician,  and  three  times  each  week 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  spent  an 
hour  singing  and  playing  at  the  home  of 
two  aged  women,  who  seldom  heard  any 
music  beyond  the  street  organ's  discord- 
ant strain.  "  It  was,"  quoting  their 
own  words,  "  like  heaven  come  down 
to  have  in  this  life  such  a  foretaste  of 
the  Lord's  songs."  Another,  equally  gift- 
ed in  reading,  alternated  with  the  sweet 
singer,  bringing  for  her  listeners'  pleas- 
ure bright,  home- like  stories,  scraps  of 
intelligence  concerning  affairs  in  their 
own  city,  gleanings  from  favorite  writers, 
and,  on  the  Sabbath,  a  brief  sermon,  or 
selection  appropriate  to  the  day.  Any- 
thing to  gratify  them,  or  that  would  sug- 
gest cheerful  talk  and  discussion  between 
themselves  when  alone. 

Two   ladies    connected   with    another 
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very  active  Flower  Mission,  in  an  eastern 
city,  visited  the  B  street  lail.  To  each 
prisoner  to  whom  they  had  access,  a 
book,  paper  or  magazine  was  g^ven,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  flowers.  To  a  pale, 
intellectual-looking  young  man,  not  yet 
twenty,  was  offered  a  bunch  of  violets , 
it  did  not  seem  possible  that  he  could  be 
a  criminal^  but  through  accursed  drink, 
he,  in  the  delirium  of  his  first  debauch, 
had  well-nigh  fatally  injured  his  boy- 
hood's companion — his  college  mate. 

Very  quietly  he  took  the  violets,  turning 
the  sweet  emblems  of  purity  and  peace 
over  and  over  in  his  hands,  then  drank 
in  the  fragrance,  as  if  they  might,  per- 
chance, ease  the  anguish  evident  in  his 
whole  bearing.  The  lady  waited  silently  a 
moment,  then  spoke  as  only  a  mother 
can: 

* '  What  is  the  word  they  bring  to  thee, 
my  son?  Is  there  a  voice  among  the 
dead,  calling  to  thee  through  them?" 
His  eyes  filled,  his  whole  frame  quivered 
with  the  sobs  he  could  not  restrain ;  after 
a  moment  of  forced  calmness,  he  said, 
through  blinding  tears:  "They  were 
what  my  mother  loved  most;  she  had 
them  blooming  always  in  her  room,  and 
as  a  child  and  boy,  before  I  went  to  col- 
lege, in  our  evening  talks,  for  we  always 
had  them  by  ourselves,  she  held  just  such 
violets,  and  as  we  parted  for  the  night 
they  were  always  her  gift  to  me  with  a 
good-night  kiss.  If  she  had  not  died,  I 
should  not  have  been  here !  Yes,  lady, 
they  have  a  word  for  me,  a  word  from 
heaven^  where  she  is;  and  I  give  you 
my  hand  and  word,ybr  her^  that  never 
again  shall  cursed  drink  defile  my  lips ; 
it  was  my  first  cup— it  shall  be  my  last ! 
I  was  nearly  maddened  with  thought  this 
morning — these  violets  have  calmed  me  ; 
I  shall  keep  them  after  they  have  wither- 
ed, and  thank  God  always  for  your  words 
and  for  your  gift."  During  the  few 
weeks  of  his  incarceration,  he  daily  receiv- 
ed violets — the  dews  of  heavenly  memo- 
ries accompanying  their   fragrant   pres- 


ence. Dear  friends,  there  mus  be  heart 
in  the  giving,  and  *'a  word  in  season — 
how  good  it  is !" 

It  is  related  of  a  poor,  ignorant  woman 
living  in  India,  who  had  received  the  love 
of  God  in  her  heart,  and  yearned  to  be  of 
service  to  her  wretched  neighbors,  that  she 
said  to  her  missionary  teacher :  "  I  am 
so  weak  I  can  do  but  little,  but  I  have  a 
little  seed  in  my  hand  and  I  will  sow  it 
as  far  as  I  can  reach."  A  text  for  us, 
surely,  with  our  abundance  of  light  and 
liberty,  our  ampleness  of  opportunity ! 

A  few  young  girls,  deeply  stirred  by 
a  Flower  Mission  in  their  town,  very 
heartily  planted,  each  in  her  father's  gar- 
den, Bijiower  mission  hed^  and  so  success- 
fiil  were  they  that  hardly  a  week  passed 
during  the  season  of  common  garden 
blooms  but  these  shareftil  children  had 
each  a  basketftil  to  offer  for  distribution, 
and  were  often  appointed  to  present,  in 
person,  this  loving  labor  of  their  own 
dainty  hands.  As  autumn  fruits  ripened, 
their  Saturday  afternoons  were  g^ven  to 
rambles  in  tlie  woods,  and  while  the 
brothers  gathered  nuts  the  sisters  gather- 
ed berries  and  beautiftil  autumn  leaves, 
their  combined  efforts  a  cheerful  offering 
to  the  Flower  Mission ! 

"  Scatter  thus  your  seeds  of  kindness 
All  enriching  as  you  go — 
Leave  them,  trust  the  Harvest  Giver, 
He  will  make  each  seed  to  grow  I" 

Your  society,  dear  friends,  long  since 
ceased  to  be  an  experiment ;  it  has  made 
its  way  through  the  fact  of  its  meeting  a 
great  need ;  and  we  would  again  urge 
upon  all  present,  and  upon  all  who  can 
be  reached  through  your  personal  word, 
for  a  larger  degree  of  confidence,  for  am- 
pler sustaining  care.  Let  each,  individu- 
ally, shut  away  the  hindrances  that  have 
hitherto  prevented  your  hearty  endorse- 
ment and  help.  Let  it  be  made  a  de- 
lightful duty  ;  let  each  one's  self-imposed 
share  be  nobly  accomplished.  Let  it  so 
incorporate  itself  into  a  daily  thought  as 
to  become  a  settled  plan  of  beneficent  re- 
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membrance.     We  can  all  live  noble  and  that  with    each  recurring  exercise  shall 

beautiful  lives  by  forcefully  overcoming  bring  us  more  and  more  into  harmony 

circumstances*     Our  mental  and   moral  with  that  truest  phase  of  vital  Christianity, 

muscles,  so  to  speak,  are  healthfully  eX-  "  Bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 

ercised  thereby;  "a  school  of  practice"  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ." 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKING   GIRLS*   SOCIETIES. 


The  Association  of  Working  Girls'  So- 
cieties held  its  third  annual  meeting  on 
Monday,  March  14,  1887.  The  associ- 
ation was  organized  in  February,  1885, 
its  object  being  to  bring  together  the  va- 
rious societies  in  New  York  and  other 
cities.  It  already  numbers  fourteen  reg- 
ular members,  which  is  a  gain  of  three 
since  the  last  report,  and  four  honorary 
members,  and  is  governed  by  a  general 
council  composed  of  representatives  ap- 
pointed from  the  different  societies.  The 
council  elects  from  its  body  ?cft,  direc- 
tresses and  two  secretaries,  who  act  for 
the  association  between  its  meetings.  The 
influence  of  the  association  is  wide  spread 
and  will  be  of  interest  to  all  those  en- 
gaged in  similar  work.  The  printed  re- 
port gives  a  detailed  account  of  each 
society  or  club.  We  have  space  but  for 
an  abridged  report  which  we  give  below : 

WILLING  workers'  ASSOCIATION,  404 

EAST    I9TH    ST.      MISS  A.  W.    STRATHEN, 

PRESIDENT. 

The  association  has  forty  active  mem- 
bers. There  are  classes  in  plain  sewing, 
button-holes,  embroidery,  cooking  and 
singing.  The  rooms  are  open  four  even- 
ings each  week.  They  are  a  hopeful 
working  club,  without  riches,  but  always 
sufficient  for  them  to  do  for  others.  The 
organization  has  been  in  existence  thirteen 
years. 

WORKING  girls'  SOCIETY  OF  WEST  38TH 
ST.      MISS  GRACE  H.    DODGE,    PRES- 
IDENT. 

This  society  has  just  entered  upon  its 


fourth  year.  There  is  a  large  demand 
for  practical,  helpful  instruction,  and  the 
night  school  is  well  attended.  There  is 
an  active  Resolve  or  Lend  a  Hand  Club 
at  work,  whose  report  we  hope  to  give 
later  on.  The  usual  classes  have  been 
taught  and  a  course  of  scientific  and  magic- 
lantern  lectures  much  enjoyed.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy  of  the  members  went 
away  in  the  summer,  through  the  Vaca- 
tion Society  paying  into  that  treasury  the 
sum  of  $332.10.  A  savings-bank  has 
been  instituted,  with  the  idea  that  through 
the  year  members  can  save  toward  their 
expenses  for  the  summer  vacation.  The 
attendance  at  the  rooms  from  March  i, 
1886,  to  March  i,  1887,  was  8,585,  an 
average  of  165  weekly ;  the  class  mem- 
bership during  the  year,  200. 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY  OF  HOBOKEN.      MRS. 
ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  PRESIDENT. 

The  membership  has  increased  fourfold 
during  the  year,  and  has  now  nearly  100 
members.  During  the  coming  year  they 
will  remove  to  much  more  convenient 
quarters.  There  are  lessons  in  music, 
cooking,  embroidery,  and  talks  on  health 
by  a  physician.  They  have  helped  others 
by  making  and  distributing  clothing  and 
also  fresh  eggs  among  the  poor. 

SOUTH    BROOKLYN    CLUB.       MISS    MARGA- 
RET NICHOLS,  PRESIDENT. 

The  club  was  disbanded,  owing  to  ill 
health  of  officers,  in  April,  1886,  but  re- 
opened in  February,  1887.  They  have 
held  but  three  meetings,  but  already  num- 
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ber  sixty  members.      On  Tuesday   and 
Friday  nights  there  are  classes. 

GIltLS'  ENDEAVOR  SOCIETY.      MISS  CLARA 
S.  POTTER,  PRESIDENT. 

Fourteen  months  ago,  loans  were  made 
to  enable  the  society  to  establish  a  house 
of  its  own.  This  has  been  entirely  re- 
paid. In  addition  to  the  payment  of 
this  debt,  the  house  has  been  thoroughly 
furnished.  The  upper  floors  are  let  in 
furnished  rooms,  and  a  number  of  lodgers 
have  been  placed  by  the  aid  of  the  club 
in  excellent  positions. 

The  summer  work  consisted  of  the 
distribution  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  preparation  for  a  fair,  which 
brought  them  in  $345.38.  There  are 
105  members. 

PROGRESSIVE     SOCIETY.        MISS     DEHON, 
PRESIDENT. 

During  the  summer,  the  rooms  were 
open  but  one  evening  a  week,  but  in 
October  the  club  removed  to  a  more  con- 
venient locality  and  now  holds  two  meet- 
ings a  week,  with  an  average  of  twenty- 
five  present.  It  has  a  dress-making  class, 
singing  class  and  a  class  of  "  First  Aid  to 
the  Injured."  It  numbers  fifly-five  and 
is  increasing. 

WORKING  girls'  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECOND 

STREET,  FORMERLY  ANNEX  HALL. 

MISS  MORSE,  PRESIDENT. 

The  association  is  happy  in  a  change 
of  rooms.  The  work  has  prospered.  It 
may  be  briefly  recorded  in  the  following 
statistics :  Three  classes  in  dress-making ; 
one  class  in  plain  and  one  in  advanced 
cooking;  three  classes  in  painting;  one 
in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured;  a  weekly, 
class  in  embroidery  and  fancy  work ;  a 
weekly  Bible  class  for  the  study  of  the 
International  lessons ;  a  monthly  sociable 
instituted ;  several  health  talks  given  by 
Dr.  Legget,  followed  by  opportunities  for 
private  consultation  ;  four  excursions  taken 
in  the  summer  by  the  ''rambling  party." 
Thirty-two  members  have  been  enabled 


to  go  into  the  country  in  the  hot  weather 
through  the  help  of  die  Vacation  Society. 
A  Vacation  Savings  Fund  has  recently 
been  started,  ten  per  cent  being  promised 
on  all  savings  up  to  June  ist. 

A  Lend  a  Hand  Club  numbering  about 
thirty  is  doing  active  work.  A  type-writ- 
ing office  is  a  feature  of  this  association. 
Lessons  are  given  and  work  done,  which 
has  given  satisfaction. 

GOOD-WILL  CLUB.      MRS.  T.  C.  WILLIAMS, 
PRESIDENT. 

Three  classes  a  week  are  held^-one  in 
fine  sewing  and  embroidery,  one  in  book- 
keeping and  one  in  dress-making.  In  the 
fall,  millinery  was  taught  in  order  that 
the  members  could  trim  their  winter  hats, 
and  they  were  encouraged  to  use  the  ma- 
terial they  had. 

One  real  triumph  was  an  extremely 
pretty  hat  which  one  of  the  club  made  at 
home.  The  frame  was  entirely  of  brown 
paper,  many  thicknesses  used  for  the  brim 
and  fewer  for  the  sofl  crown,  which  was 
then  covered  with  the  dress  materials, 
while  the  brim  was  turned  back  and  cov- 
ered with  velvet.  There  is  nothing  more 
satisfactory  than  a  beautiful  and  useful 
garment  where  brains  have  saved  the 
"  pocket,"  so  in  this  hat  there  is  great 
pride.  The  club  has  had  the  usual  en- 
tertainments ;  the  Christmas  festival  with 
its  gay  tree,  which  held  a  present  for 
each  member,  was  perhaps  the  pleasant- 
est  evening. 

WORKING     girls'    CENTRAL    CLUB    OP 
BROOKLYN.      MRS.   HAYNES,  PRESI- 
DENT. 

There  are  a  few  changes  in  the  general 
work  of  the  society.  Since  September 
the  rooms  have  been  open  every  evening 
except  Saturday.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
classes  there  have  been  those  in  calisthen- 
ics and  emergency.  Practical  talks  have 
been  given  and  there  have  been  vari- 
ous social  and  musical  entertainments. 
Twenty-two  members  enjoyed  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  Vacation  Society,  many  of 
whom  are  at  present  following  the  sug- 
gestion of  that  society  by  depositing  each 
week  what  money  they  can  save  toward 
paying  the  full  price  of  the  board  next 
summer.  In  this  way  they  hope  to  make 
some  return  for  the  benefit  they  have  re- 
ceived, and  help  to  send  more  girls  on 
vacations.     The  membership  is  lOO. 

RED    HOOK    POINT    WORKING    GIRLS'    SO- 
CIETY, BROOKI.YN.       MISS  WADS- 
WORTH,  PRESIDENT. 

The  society  was  formed  in  November 
with  thirteen  members.  It  has  struggled 
through  peculiar  difficulties,  and  has 
bravely  kept  its  organization  and  added 
to  its  membership.  A  cooking  class  has 
been  formed. 

PROSPECT    HEIGHTS    CLUB.        MRS.    E.    A. 
BARNARD,  PRESIDENT. 

The  club  has  forty-five  members  and 
they  meet  twice  a  week.  Lessons  in  em- 
broidery and  decorative  painting  have 
been  given,  and  at  each  meeting  the  mem- 
bers have  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  calis- 
thenics by  a  professional.  An  emergency 
class  has  been  formed,  the  lectures  to  be 
given  by  Professor  E.  P.  Thwing.  The 
library  has  been  added  to,  and  a  circulat- 
ing library  of  music  has  been  started. 

FIFTY-NINTH     STREET     SOCIETY.        MISS 
SCHEIFFELIN,  PRESIDENT. 

The  club  has  been  organized  but  a 
year,  but  is  steadily  growing.  There  are 
classes  teaching  the  useful  arts,  and  lect- 
ures and  entertainments.  There  is  also  a 
Vacation  Society,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  members.  A  Lend  a  Hand 
Society  has  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  members  and  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  many  poor  and  lonely  people. 

PROSPECT    HILL     CLUB.        MISS     TRAVIS, 
PRESIDENT. 

This  club  was  organized  in  November 
last  with  thirteen  members  and  now  num- 


ber forty-one.  They  have  a  well-selected 
library  and  reading-room,  classes  for  in- 
struction in  various  departments,  and  lect- 
ures on  useful  topics. 

YONKERS    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION.      MISS 
BUTLER,  PRESIDENT. 

There  are  120  members  who  show  an 
increasing  interest  in  their  work.  They 
have  devoted  much  time  to  advanced 
needle-work  and  fine  embroidery  to  the 
benefit  of  both  the  workers  and  the  asso- 
ciation. The  teaching  in  the  various 
classes  has  been  excellent,  and  girls  have 
been  sent  out  to  earn  their  own  living, 
with  skilled  fingers  and  educated  eyes 
and  wits. 

There  has  been  established  a  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  self-supporting 
women. 

This  supplies  400  applicants  with  good 
literature  from  1800  volumes.  Two  hun- 
dred books  are  constantly  off  the  shelves, 
while  the  yearly  circulation  amounts  to 
4,000. 

Our  hope  is  not  so  much  for  more  mem- 
bers, though  we  welcome  them  most 
heartily,  as  that  each  member  should 
here  find  strength  and  encouragement  and 
brightness  for  her  daily  duties,  and  that 
there  may  come  to  her,  as  perhaps  never 
has  come  before,  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  power  of  a  noble 
womanhood. 

BOSTON   SOCIAL    CLUB.      MISS  ALLEN, 
PRESIDENT. 

In  the  spring,  the  club  almost  disband- 
ed, but  a  Vacation  Society,  which  found 
them  pleasant  board  at  reduced  rates  in  a 
country  farm-house,  held  the  members 
together.  In  November,  the  club  started 
again.  The  classes  have  been  well  attend- 
ed, and  have  now  forty  members.  They 
have  had  various  social  gatherings,  but 
noticeable  among  them,  and  perhaps  the 
merriest,  was  a  five-cent  Christmas  tree, 
no  gift  costing  over  that  amount. 
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TUESDAY    EVENING    CLUB,    SPRINGFIELD. 
MISS  MERRIAM,  PRESIDENT. 

Although  the  club  is  small  it  has  been 
satisfactory  and  also  prosperous.  There 
has  been  a  spirit  of  willing  cooperation 
in  all  that  has  been  undertaken,  and  many 
kind  and  charitable  projects  have  been 
carried  out. 

girls'  social  club,  JANESVILLE,  WIS- 
CONSIN. 

Fifty-four  members  were  enrolled  the 
first  year.  The  club  started  with  seven 
only.  The  rooms  are  open  both  afternoon 
and  evening.     Classes  have  been  taught. 


and  that  of  reading  and  writing  English 
has  been  very  acceptable  to  the  Swedish 
and  German  girls. 

There  have  been  entertainments  and 
social  evenings,  and  many  ways  have 
been  successfully  tried  to  make  the  club- 
rooms  a  real  home  to  working  girls. 

The  Helping  Hand,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  was  represented  at  the  meeting 
by  two  delegates,  although  they  joined 
the  association  too  late  to  send  in  a  re- 
port this  year.  Owing  to  a  center  having 
been  formed  in  Philadelphia,  the  New 
Century  Working  Woman's  Guild  has 
left  the  association. 


SISTER  DORA  SOCIETY. 


From  the  Sister  Dora  Society,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  a  greeting  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  work  like  ours  or  who  may 
become  so. 

You  read  a  short  account,  from  our 
former  president,  a  few  months  ago,  of 
the  beginning  and  purpose  of  our  society  ; 
that  oif  providing  a  pleasant  room  every 
evening  for  those  less  favored.  Since 
then  our  circulating  library  has  grown  to 
number  over  850  volumes,  and  our  active 
membership  been  increased  by  some  of 
the  very  class  for  whom  we  began  work. 

If  any  who  read  this  reside  in  manu- 
facturing towns,  let  them  earnestly  con- 
sider if  they  may  not  help  the  great  num- 
ber of  girls  that  one  may  see  nightly  on 
the  streets,  where  they  go  for  want  of  a 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  place. 

You  will  be  surprised,  after  once  the 
ball  is  set  rolling,  to  hear  how  many  have 
given  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  de- 
mand for  such  a  society,  and  your  libra- 
ry and  workers  will  liberally  come  to  you 
with  little  effort. 

After  the  society  is  formed  and  a  place 
provided,'  and  the  circulars  of  invitation 
are  sent  to  the  factories  and  stores,  be 


careful  to  greet  all  who  avail  themselves 
of  it  cordially.  If  you  meet  any  of  them 
on  the  street,  never  forget  to  bow,  or, 
if  stopping  to  speak  with  them,  to  ex- 
tend your  hand.  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  them.  Perhaps  you  guess  this  advice 
is  given  from  experience.  Some  of  us 
are  accused  of  seeing  every  acquaintance 
when  on  the  street.  We  learned  to  scan 
the  faces  of  passers-by,  for  fear  of  slight- 
ing some  one. 

I  can  imagine  some  of  your  questions, 
because  they  have  been  asked  us  many 
times.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  has 
our  society  done  the  work  hoped  for  in 
all  directions  ?  No  ;  yet  there  have  been 
fewer  discouragements  than  some  of  us 
anticipated.  Just  now  we  need  more 
room  than  our  one  furnishes,  but  cannot 
find  the  right  place  within  our  means. 
Could  we  have  a  room  as  large  as  our 
present  one,  to  accommodate  the  average 
ninety  who  attend  the  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, etc.,  and  a  small  one  for  classes, 
our  teachers  and  pupils  would  be  ready. 
Surely,  if  we  only  pray  with  faith  and 
work  to  interest  others,  we  shall  be  bless- 
ed, and  our  field  broadened. 
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In  such  work  as  this,  those  who  give 
of  their  time  an^  strength  to  make  the 
evenings  pleasant  in  the  rooms  will  re- 
ceive help  in  a  far  greater  degree. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  ''  receipt  for 
a  lady's  dress,"  which  was  sent  me  when 
I  was  a  child.  We  need  to  put  it  on  for 
all  time,  and  it  seems  especially  suitable 
in  connection  with  such  work  as  we  have 
been  discussing : 

"  Let  your  ear-rings  be  attention,  encir- 


cled by  the  pearls  of  refinement ;  the  dia- 
monds of  your  necklace  be  truth,  and  the 
chain  of  Christianity  ;  your  bosom-pin  be 
charity,  ornamented  with  pearls  of  gen- 
tleness ;  your  finger-rings  be  affection, 
set  round  with  the  diamonds  of  industry. 
Your  girdle  be  simplicity,  with  the  tas- 
sels of  good-humor ;  let  your  thicker  garb 
be  virtue,  and  your  drapery  politeness ; 
let  your  shoes  be  wisdom,  secured  by  the 
buckles  of  perseverance." 


INSTRUCTIVE  DISTRICT  NURSING. 


This  society  has  just  completed  its  first 
year  of  active  work.  Before  beginning 
their  work,  much  time  was  spent  in 
studying  both  here  and  in  Europe  the 
best  methods  of  carrying  it  out. 

It  began  with  but  one  nurse,  who  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  dispen- 
sary physician  and  assigned  work  in  one 
of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city.  In  two 
months'  time,  the  society  was  able  to  en- 
gage a  second  nurse,  and  work  was  as- 
signed to  her  in  another  district,  but  un- 
der another  dispensary  physician.  At  the 
end  of  seven  months  more,  the  finances 
of  the  society  warranted  their  engaging 


a  third  nurse,  for  whom  work  was  already 
waiting  at  the  North  End. 

About  this  time,  the  society  removed 
from  the  limited  quarters  which  had  been 
kindly  flirnished  them  at  the  dispensary. 
Now  they  have  an  oflSce,  a  loan-room  and 
a  room  for  the  use  of  the  nurses,  after 
caring  for  contagious  diseases.  These 
nurses,  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  sick, 
give  instruction  also,  that  they  may  more 
intelligently  care  for  themselves  in  the 
future.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  find,  in 
several  instances,  that  instruction  given 
months  before  had  been  intelligently  ap- 
plied when  sickness  again  visited  them. 


A  Chinese  pupil  writes  the  following 
letter  to  a  former  teacher  : 
Dillon,  Montana,  January  13,  1887. 
My  Dear  Friend^  Mr.  Hooker  : 

1  send  something  for  you  and  china 
silk  handkerchiefs  and  the  china  nuts  and 
candy  for  you  and  Miss  Hooker  and  Tan- 
uary  22th  china  new  year  and  all  Boys 
have  a  good  times  I  can  find  good  plaace 
do  Work  and  you  Went  away  I  go  into 


church  every  Sunday  and  the  Sunday 
school  Learn  reads  and  Wirtes  every 
day  sametimes  snow  very  hear  so  deep 
can  go  take  talk  a  Way  Went  you  came 
back  I  am  glad  see  you  sir  every  for  Joy. 

Will  msess  Rote  folk  all  have  good 
and  the  Little  Baby  and  nicely  and  good 

I  send  that  thing  from  Post  oflSce  for 
your  sir  very  Will  good  By 
Disciples 

Ong  CHUNG  Lung. 
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'  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back : 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


THE  STORY  OF  HARRY  WADSWORTH  AND  THE  TENS. 


The  story  of  Harry  Wadsworth  and 
the  Tens  has  been  told  many  times.  But, 
often  as  it  is  reprinted,  there  are  always 
those  to  whom  it  is  new.  Mr.  R.  R. 
Bo^vker,  one  of  the  second  Ten,  jgives  a 
lengthy  and  interesting  account  of  it  in 
the  Literary  News.  We  make  the  fol- 
low^ing  extract,  sure  of  its  welcome  by  the. 
Lbnd  a  Hand  readers : 

*'  When    Old  and  New  was  started, 
under  Mr.  Hale's  editorship,  in  1871,  it 
lacked  a   serial.     Mr.    Hale   had   more 
than  once  told  the  story  of  the  life  which 
had  impressed  him  so  much,  and  which 
w^as  afterward  heard  of  as  Harry  Wads- 
worth's,  and  Dr.  Way  land,  in  particular, 
had  often  urged  him  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose of  making  a  book  of  it.     He  preach- 
ed this  life  story  as  a  sermon,  and  ^one 
of  my  young  friends — ^whom  I  believe  I 
may  count  among  the  Ten  who  are  near- 
est to  me  in  the  work  of  life — remember- 
ed the  sermon  and  urged  me  to  work  out 
the  statement  in   Old  and  New,''     The 
lack  of  a  serial  suggested  the  story  form, 
and  thus  '  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten,'  the 
most  vital  of  Mr.  Hale's  books,  came  to 
be  written.     The  central  thpught  in  it 
was  the  inspiration  one  human  life,  lived 
in  the  Christ  spirit,  must  be  to  other  hu- 
man lives,  and  this  took  shape  in  the  in- 
genious idea  that,  if  of  ten  so  influenced 
each  in  his  or  her  turn   influenced  ten 
others,  the  multiplying  circle  would  by 
and  by  embrace  the  whole  population  of 
a  happy  world.     It  was  not  till  the  very 
last  chapter  that  Mr.  Hale  hit  upon  that 
'  translation  into  the  language  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  of  the  central  Christian 
words  of  faith,  hope,  charity,'  which  has 
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since  become  so  widely  known  as  the 
Harry  Wadsworth  '  four  mottoes' : 

To  look  up  and  not  down, 
To  look  forward  and  not  back, 
To  look  out  and  not  in — and 
To  lend  a  hand. 

''  The  original  of  *  Harry  Wadsworth ' 
was  Frederick  William  Greenleaf,  whom 
Mr.  Hale  knew  during  his  first  pastorate 
in  Worcester,  where  Greenleaf  was  chief 
freight  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester 
road.  He  was  a  Yankee  boy,  born  in 
Williamsburg,  Maine,  ready  to  turn  his 
hand  to  anything  and  to  '  lend  a  hand ' 
to  any  one  who  might  need.  When  he 
started  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  at 
twenty-one.  New  England  was  organiz- 
ing its  first  railroads ;  it  is  said  that  he 
acted  as  fireman  on  the  first  run  of  a 
locomotive  between  Bangor  and  Old 
Town,  and  switched  oflT  with  his  own 
hands  the  first  loaded  freight-car  that 
passed  westward  over  the  Western  Rail- 
road at  Worcester.  He  did  not  live  to 
be  old ;  he  died  in  Boston  when  barely 
thirty-one  ;  but  his  life  lives  in  the  lives  of 
a  great  many  people  who  are  doing  good 
work  in  his  spirit.  A  copy  of '  Ten  Times 
One  Is  Ten,'  which  is  by  me,  is  marked 
with  the  anecdotes  of  Harry  Wadsworth, 
which  were  really  facts  in  GreenleaPs 
life.  Bridget  Corcoran's  story  of  how  he 
saved  her  boy  Will ;  Caroline  Leslie's, 
of  how  he  changed  the  whole  direction 
of  her  life ;  the  episode  of  the  iron  furnace 
that '  was  hell '  started  afresh  '  in  Harry 
Wadsworth's  way' ;  his  entering  into  the 
Polk  and  Clay  canvass  so  honestly — not 
many,  perhaps,  but  enough  to  show  how 
the  spark  caught. 

"  The  Ten  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hale  as 
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'  nearest  him  in  the  work  of  life,'  at  the 
time  the  story  was  written,  included,  out- 
side hi«  own  home,  Benj.  Kimball,  the 
one  who  proposed  the  book;  Caroline 
Letitia  Tallant,  the  '  Mary  Throop '  of 
the  story,  the  one  who  '  took  Africa,' 
now  in  the  other  life,  to  whom  a  tender 
tribute    is   paid   in   the    introduction   to 

*  Neither  Scrip  nor  Money' ;  Rev.  John 
Williams,  then  Mr.  Hale's  church  assist- 
ant ;  Henry  P.  Kidder,  the  Boston  bank- 
er, now  gone  to  his  rest ;  and  two  of  the 
ladies  of  his  church,  Miss  Brooks  and 
Miss  Kimball.  A  number  of  letters  from 
friends  and  strangers  came  to  him  as  the 
story  progressed,  and  among  those  who 

*  lent  a  hand '  in  what  Mr.  Hale  calls 
his  second  Ten  were  Rev.  J.  B.  Harri- 
son, author  of  Certain  Dangerous  Ten- 
dencies of  American  Life,'  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  Rev.  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  Rev. 
L.  G.  Ware,  Chas.  J., Woodbury,  Thos. 
A.  Janvier,  since  famous  as  '  Ivory 
Black,'  but  announcing  himself  then  as. 
'  Dry  goods,'  from  his  whilom  occupa- 
tion, and  the  present  writer.  The  first 
definitely-organized  Ten  reported  to  Mr. 
Hale  was  that  which  Miss  Russell,  of 
New  York,  formed  in  her  Sunday-school. 
In  other  Sunday-schools,  in  Christian  un- 
ions, in  other  public  and  many  private 
organizations,  the  '  four  mottoes '  were 
adopted,  and  such  was  the  demand  for 
them  that  they  were  chromoed  as  a  wall 
decoration.     *  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,'  '  Ten 


Times  One  Is  Ten  Clubs,'  '  Harry  Wads- 
worth  Helpers,'  *  Excel  Bands,'  *  Look-out 
Guards,'  '  The  Guard  of  Honor,'  '  The 
Wadsworth  Quartette,'  ^The  Old  and  New 
Club,'  '  The  Liberal  Club,'  '  The  Clover 
Leaf,'  'The  Griqua  Club* — these  were 
some  of  the  names  and  forms  under  which 
the  spirit  of  the  book  made  its  way.  In 
1847,  Miss  Mary  A.  Lathbury,  the  author 
and  artist,  then  editing  the  Bay  Window 
department  of  the  Sunday- School  Advo- 
cate^ proposed  the  '  Look-up  Legion,' 
whose  membership  now  extends  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  July,  1880,  at  Chautau- 
qua, there  was  a  sort  of  convention  of  this 
legion,  when  it  was  found  that  there  were 
so  many  thousands  on  the  rolls  as  to  re- 
quire, for  purposes  of  correspondence, 
separation  into  six  general  divisions,  each 
with  its  clubs  or  chapters.  The  corres- 
pondence with  the  Tens  became  so  volu- 
minous that  the  *  Welcome  and  Corres- 
pondence Club '  was  formed  in  Mr.  Hale's 
circle  in  Boston  to  help  in  this  work,  and 
for  two  years,  1882-3,  it  issued  printed 
'Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  Circulars,'  which, 
as  bound  together  (J.  Stilman  Smith  & 
Co.,  30  Franklin  St.,  Boston),  make  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  work.  In 
1886,  the  magazine  Lend  a  Hand  was 
started,  with  a  special  department  devoted 
to  these  clubs.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  i  ,200  of  the  Harry  Wadsworth 
organizations,  aggregating  40,000  mem- 
bers." 


THE  ORANGE  PEEL  SOCIETY. 


The  beginning  of  the  Orange  Peel  So- 
ciety was  in  our  Sunday-school.  The 
founder  of  it  is  John,  who  walked  home 
one  afternoon  after  Mr.  Watkins,  the  su- 
perintendent, had  told  the  boys  in  a  very 
few  words  that  every  one  of  them  had 
his  duty  to  do  for  the  commonwealth 
and  for  the  church,  and  that  there  was 
not  one  of  them  but  could  do  something 
that  very  day.  As  John  walked  home 
he  was  laughing  with  his  teacher.  Miss 
Emerson,  and  as  he  turned  to  bid  her 
good-by   he   almost  slipped  down,   hav- 


ing trodden  upon  a  piece  of  orange  peel. 
He  kicked  the  offending  scrap  into  the 
street  and  said,  as  he  walked  home,  that 
"  the  man  who  threw  it  there  ought  to  be 
whipped."  And  I  think  John,  notwith- 
standing the  effects  of  the  school  and  of 
the  day,  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
thrashed  the  man  himself.  But  while  he 
was  meditating  punishment  in  this  way 
he  saw  another  scrap,  probably  from  the 
same  orange,  on  the  sidewalk,  and  kicked 
that  into  the  middle  of  the  street  also,  for 
he  knew  that  the  horses  would  soon  grind 
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it  to  powder,  and  that  they  would  be 
in  no  danger  of  slipping  down.  Having 
had  his  attention  thus  called  in  this  direc- 
tion of  usefulness,  he  found,  as  he  walked 
home,  opportunity  to  kick  into  the  street 
eleven  pieces  of  orange  peel.  He  count- 
ed them,  and  then,  having  safely  arrived 
at  home  without  breaking  his  neck,  went 
about  other  affairs  and  forgot  the  superin- 
tendent's address  and  the  orange  peels  till 
the  next  Sunday. 

But,  as  he  went  to  church  the  next  Sun- 
day afternoon,  it  happened  again  that  he 
noticed  a  piece  of  orange  peel  on  the  side- 
walk. This  recalled  the  memory  of  his 
last  week's  experience,  and  also  reminded 
him  that  Miss  Emerson  had  told  them  all 
that  she  should  ask  them  what  service 
they  had  rendered  to  the  commonwealth 
or  to  the  church.  Made  thoughtful  by 
this  recollection,  John  watched  the  side- 
ivalks,  and,  as  it  happened,  kicked  off 
eleven  pieces  of  orange  peel  on  his  way 
back  to  the  school. 

When,  therefore,  the  hour  for  the  Sun- 
day-school came,  and  Miss  Emerson 
asked  the  boys  what  they  had  done  for 
the  church  and  for  the  commonwealth, 
it  proved  that  most  of  them  had  forgotten 
all  about  it.  But  John  was  quite  ready 
-with  his  results  and  he  announced,  greatly 
to  the  amusement  of  the  boys  of  the  class, 
that  he  had  kicked  twenty-two  pieces  of 
orange  peel  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 
The  boys  asked  at  once  why  he  pretended 
that  that  was  of  any  service,  and  John 
explained  at  considerable  length.  He 
said  that  there  were  eleven  of  them,  and 
that,  if  they  would  bind  themselves  to- 
gether to  render  this  service,  they  would 
find  that  in  going  from  church  to  home, 
and  from  home  to  church,  each  of  them 
had  saved  twenty-two  men  from  the  pos- 
sibility or  probability  of  slipping  on  these 


pieces  of  orange  peel  and  breaking  their 
legs,  perhaps  just  below  the  hip.  He 
said  that  in  a  week's  time,  if  each  boy 
would  do  the  same  thing  as  he  went  to 
school  and  went  home,  there  would  thus 
be  a  saving  of  the  hip  bones  of  242  men  for 
each  day  that  all  the  boys  entered  on  this 
business. 

By  this  time  all  the  boys  were  inter- 
ested. Some  in  their  heads,  and  some  on 
broken  pieces  of  slate  or  paper,  they  made 
the  calculation  that  thus  1,694  men  and 
women  were  possibly  saved  from  the 
hospital  by  every  week's  consecration 
of  that  class  to  its  duties  to  the  church 
and  to  the  commonwealth  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  fuller  calculation  showed  that, 
in  a  year's  time,  this  class  alone  saved  to 
the  city  the  active  work  of  fifly-two  times 
1,694,  or  88,088. 

All  these  men  or  women  might  have 
been  lying  in  different  hospitals,  some 
for  three  months,  some  for  six  months  and 
some  for  twelve  months,  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  the  eleven  boys  in  making  the 
streets  so  far  free  from  danger  as  they 
were.  Miss  Emerson  never  knew,  and  I 
never  knew,  and  the  superintendent  never 
knew,  whether  these  calculations  actually 
showed  the  number  of  men  who  were 
saved  from  injury  by  this  means.  But 
we  all  did  know  that  these  eleven  boys  in 
that  year  learned  something  of  the  public 
duties  of  a  private  citizen.  They  were 
reminded,  every  time  they  kicked  a  piece 
of  orange  peel  into  the  street,  each  one  of 
them,  that  he  did  not  live  for  himself,  but 
that  he  lived  for  others,  and  that  each  one 
of  us  has  a  part  in  the  common  work. 
This  lesson  is  the  lesson  of  the  Orange 
Peel  Club ;  and,  although  it  is  not  any- 
where stated  in  their  constitution  or  by- 
laws, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  lesson 
learned  by  each  of  the  members. 


A  TBMPERANCB  association  organized  ground  fast.  It  is  affiliated  to  the  Ca- 
in Tajique,  New  Mexico,  last  April,  by  tholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  Amer- 
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THE   SIDEWALK  MISSION. 


This  is  not  an  organized  mission  nor 
was  it  an  organized  club  that  carried  out 
the  mission.  It  is  a  Ten  Times  One 
Club,  though  it  never  said  so,  and  though 
it  never  called  itself  a  club  at  all.  I'm 
afraid  we  didn't  number  even  ten — only 
seven.  We  had  been  several  Tens  in  our 
work.  A  glorious  Easter  had  called  us 
all  together,  and  the  work  and  thought  of 
weeks  was  shown  in  the  dainty  dressing 
of  the  dear  old  church  with  flowers  and 
green. 

The  "duty  next  at  hand  "  was  done. 
Heavy  hearts  had  been  lightened.  Fresh 
courage  had  come  to  fainting  souls.  Love 
to  all  mankind  was  kindled  afresh,  and 
many  a  person  went  forth  ready  and  will- 
ing— na}' ,  longing  to  lift  up  and  strength- 
en another.  The  sick  and  the  aged  had 
not  been  forgotten.  Fresh  flowers  had 
been  sent  to  them.  Not  a  child  but  had 
had  a  tiny  plant,  all  his  own,  with  God's 
gift  of  life  in  it,  that  he  might  cherish  it 
and  make  it  '*  more  abundant."  And  so 
the  workers,  their  work  done,  one  after 
another,  went  away  to  wait — to  be  ready 
when  God  should  call  them  again  to  his 
work. 

What  should  we  do  with  the  trays  of 
barley,  fresh  and  green,  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  the  opening  year?  The  dear  lit- 
tle orphans,  whose  purses  are  light,  but 
whose  hands  are  always  ready  to  do  his 
bidding,  had  planted  and  watered  and 
seen  grow  the  simple  barley  which  was 
by  far  the  loveliest  thing  in  all  the  decora- 
tions. Over  a  hundred  trays  were  stand- 
ing around — for  various  reasons  not  sent 
away. 

"  Let  us  establish  a  sidewalk  mission," 
said  some  one.  And  a  sidewalk  mission  it 
was.  The  little  trays  of  barley,  fresh  and 
bright,  pure  and  courageous,  were  placed 
on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  church  fence. 
Not  a  minute  had  they  been  there  before 
a  ragged  little  urchin,  cleaned  up  for  East- 
.er,  came  along. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  can  I  have  one?" 


''Certainly;  that  is  what  they  were 
placed  there  for." 

"  Oh,  my  ! "  and  a  whole  group  of  chil- 
dren hastened  to  carry  off  the  treasures. 
One  little  boy,  with  a  disreputable  look, 
came  back. 

"  Please,  can  I  have  one  for  my  aunt?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  answer,  and 
away  he  trotted  with  a  broad  smile  of  de- 
light on  his  face.  Pretty  soon  he  came 
again. 

"  'Twould  be  drefful  mean  to  take  two, 
wouldn't  it?"  said  he,  looking  up  at  one 
of  the  Ten. 

"Well,  yes — it  is  better  to  take  only 
one." 

"  I  didn't  take  only  one,  did  I?  Yer 
know  I  took  that  other  one  fer  my  aunt," 
said  he,  quite  confidentially.  "  I  took 
one  fer  my  mother  and  one  fer  my  aunt. 
I  think  it  would  be  drefful  mean  for  a 
feller  to  take  two,"  and  the  look  of  con- 
scious virtue  made  him  very  funny. 

Not  alone  were  the  children  made 
happy.  Young  men,  cigars  in  their 
mouths,  sauntering  along,  took  the  pretty 
things  carefully  in  their  hands,  and  who 
knows  what  purer,  happier  thoughts  came 
to  their  lives  with  the  fresh  hints  of  a 
true  awakening  to  life  which  the  little 
trays  of  green  barley  must  have  suggested. 

Women  and  children,  young  men  and 
old,  went  on  their  way,  brighter  and  hap- 
pier for  the  sidewalk  mission. 

The  Ten  went  home — their  duty  done. 
When  will  the  next  duty  call  them  to- 
gether ?  Who  can  tell  ?  They  are  ready. 
When  the  call  comes  they  will  not  be 
missing.  Each  will  be  at  his  post,  ready 
for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Yes,  our  meetings  are  irregular.  No, 
we  have  no  constitution  and  no  ritual. 
No,  we  have  never  said  we  were  a  club. 
But  we  are,  and  we  are  a  Ten  Times  One 
Club.  And  no  one  can  say  that  the  little 
trays  of  barley  have  not  done  a  work  that 
any  Ten  Times  One  Club  would  rejoice 
in.  Onb  op  thb  Ten. 
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ONE  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 


We  believe  in  entertainments.  That 
is,  if  there  is  something  behind  them — 
something  to  be  gained  besides  mere 
*'  ice-cream  and  cake,"  "  music  and  read- 
ings." So,  for  two  years,  we  have  invited 
the  parents  and  friends  of  our  two  clubs 
— the  boys'  and  girls'  club  of  Phelps 
Chapel — and  have  had  a  delightful,  long- 
to-be-remembered  New  Year's  eve.  This 
year,  our  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Opening  with  Christmas  carols  and  a 
prayer,  we  went  on  to  reports  read,  giv- 
ing the  year's  work  of  each  club,  and  to 
remarks  from  the  president,  explaining 
our  object,  and  encouraging  us  to  greater 
efforts  for  the  New  Year.  Then  follow- 
ed songs  and  recitations  from  the  boys 
and  girls,  including  a  musical  dialogue : 
"We'll  Have  to  Mortgage  the  Farm," 
for  three  boys  and  three  girls,  and  a 
dialogue  for  four  girls  called  "The  Cook- 
ing-school." After  a  closing  carol  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  into  the  next 
room,  and  ice-cream  and  cake  were  serv- 
ed by  the  boys. 

While  our  friends  were  busy  in  this 
always  important  part  of  any  pleasure 
gathering,  New  Year's  cards  were  distrib- 
uted to  each  as  a  remembrance.  Chorus 
singing  by  the  young  people  who  gather- 
ed about  the  piano  after  this  finished  the 
evening.  But  now  comes  in  the  "  some- 
thing behind  the  entertainment" — "the 
object  to  be  gained." 

Our  reception  committee  of  three  from 
each  club  had  shaken  hands  with,  and 


welcomed,  any  number  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  and  friends  of  members  of 
the  club ;  had  interested  and  satisfied 
them  with  the  object  of  our  existence, 
had  asked  them  to  come  to  our  Sunday- 
school,  in  some  cases,  and  had  found  out 
what  kind  of  influences  surrounded  our 
boys  and  girls  at  home.  The  two  clubs 
had  worked  together  in  getting  this  up, 
which  is  always  a  good  thing.  They 
had  fitly  celebrated  New  Year's  eve  and 
had  connected  their  pleasure  with  their 
church  and  Sunday-school,  which  is  also 
always  a  good  thing.  And  the  presi- 
dent's little  talk  had  certainly  given  a 
deeper  meaning  to  all  the  work  and  good 
times  of  the  clubs.  But,  best  of  all,  per- 
haps, as  we  separated,  a  party  of  about 
thirty  went  to  a  watch-meeting  at  a  poor 
church,  of  which  they  knew,  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  from  that  party,  for  the  col- 
lection box,  will  go  towards  helping  the 
relief  fund  of  the  church. 

So  all  things  can  be  turned  to  the 
highest  use,  we  think.  Ice-cream  and 
cake  can  lead  to  the  "  good  "  which  comes 
when  "  all  things  work  together  for  those 
who  love  God."  And  "  In  His  Name," 
if  honestly  taken,  must  lead  to  that. 

I  hereby  protest  against  the  absolutely 
aimless  use  of  refreshments  and  entertain- 
ment in  a  club,  merely  to  pass  away  an 
evening.  Have  we  any  right  to  use  this 
valuable  lever  in  turning  attention  and 
thoughts  wheresoever  we  will,  for  any 
direction  but  the  highest  ^      \f    t>     a 


Lettbr  from  a  little  Indian  girl  to 
Talk  and  TTioughts^  the  little  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  Indian  students  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute : 

^^ Dear  Friends: 

"I  suppose  you  all  know  that  I  belong 
to  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club.  Well,  I  am 
helping  very  much  in  one  thing,  and  that 


is  to  help  carry  on  the  new  style  that 
came  in  fashion  about  a  month  ago,  and 
that  is  to  wear  a  sash  about  five  or  six 
yards  long.  I  am  going  to  help  also  to 
make  things  to  send  out  West  to  some 
girls  that  are  teaching,  and  I  hope  to  help 
in  many  other  things  also. 

"Angkl  Decora, 
"  (  Winnebago  Tribe.)'* 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKING  GIRLS. 


[Wk  give  below  the  reports  of  the  Lend 
a  Hand  Clubs,  which  are  working  in  the 
Association  of  Working  Girls'  Societies, 
in  New  York.  We  are  glad  to  find  one 
more  than  last  year.] 

RESOLVE  CLUB,  WEST  38TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 

From  May  ist  until  November  ist,  large 
quantities  of  flowers  were  taken  to  the  sick 
twice  a  week  by  the  members,  also  fruits 
and  delicacies.  Fresh  eggs  have  been  sent 
out  the  entire  year,  adding  to  the  comfort 
of  and  giving  almost  life  to  many  invalids 
who  often  take  little  else.  At  Christmas 
twenty-eight  stockings  were  filled  and  tak- 
en to  sick  children  in  their  homes,  and  in 
Christmas  week  sixty-nine  children  spent 
a  happy  evening  at  the  rooms,  where  a 
Christmas  tree  was  given  them,  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  Resolve  Club,  they 
having  earned  the  money  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  them  at  their  rooms  in  the 
autumn,  to  which  a  charge  of  five  cents 
was  made. 

LEND  A  HAND  CLUB,  2D  ST.,  N.  Y. 

The  Lend  a  Hand,  numbering  about 
thirty,  has  been  fully  organized.  This  so- 
ciety sent  three  children  into  the  country 
last  summer,  besides  contributing  five  dol- 
lars to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  In  the  fall,  it 
sent  twenty-five  dressed  dolls  to  India,  two 
barrels  of  clothing  and  twenty-nine  dollars 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and,  in  December, 
gave  a  Christmas  tree  at  the  rooms  to  poor 
children.  From  time  to  time  the  mem- 
bers take  flowers  to  the  sick  and  scrap- 
books  to  the  hospitals. 

LEND  A  HAND    SOCIETY,  CENTRAL  CLUB, 
BROOKLYN. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  a  Lend  a  Hand  So- 
ciety was  organized  with  twenty  members. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  work  in 
helpful  ways  for  others  less  fortunate  than 
themselves.     It  has  its  own  constitution 


and  corps  of  oflScers,  independent  of  the 
regular  organization.  The  only  privi- 
lege, accorded  to  the  ofilicers  of  the  club, 
is  that  of  ''working  as  they  may  desire  for 
the  objects  agreed  upon  by  the  society.*' 
Chistmas  cards,  oranges  and  scrap-books, 
which  have  kept  the  Lend  a  Hand  Soci- 
ety busy  all  winter,  were  distributed  on 
Christmas  day  and  on  February  22d  in  the 
different  hospitals  of  Brooklyn. 

LEND  A  HAND  SOCIETY,  59TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 

This  winter  we  have  also  been  greatly 
interested  in  our  Lend  a  Hand  Society. 
The  members  wear  a  badge  with  initials^ 
the  meaning  of  which,  however,  is  only 
known  to  themselves.  They  meet  every 
Friday  evening  and  sew  all  kinds  of  gar- 
ments. The  members  try  to  hear  of  any 
people  who  are  very  i>oor  and  in  want, 
and,  after  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
they  are  worthy,  the  society  sends  them 
garments,  and  helps  them  in  every  way 
possible  with  the  money  collected  through 
our  Lend  a  Hand. 

LF.ND   A    HAND   CLUB,    LIBRARY    ASSOCIA- 
TION, YONKERS. 

We,  too,  have  a  Lend  a  Hand  Club 
which,  although  still  quite  in  its  infancy, 
has,  nevertheless,  a  report  to  make.  Its 
first  effort  was  in  behalf  of  the  Yonkers 
Nursery  and  Home.  The  girls  furnished 
and  presided  at  one  of  the  tables  of  a  fair 
given  in  aid  of  the  object,  and  in  this  way 
we  were  able  to  add  fifly  dollars  to  the  net 
proceeds.  Several  dresses  and  garments, 
which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose 
were  sold  and  then  presented  by  the  pur- 
chasers to  the  nursery  children,  thus  doing 
double  duty.  Christmas  cards  and  papers 
found  their  way  into  two  hospitals  during 
the  holiday  season,  and  since  then  some 
of  the  girls  have  been  working  for  our 
Charity  Organization  Society. 
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A  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION. 


The  New  York  Ten  Times  One  Is 
Ten  Association  celebrated  the  second  an- 
niversar}'  of  its  birthday  in  April.  They 
met  in  the  beautiful  Sunday-school  room 
of  the  Phelps  Mission,  the  invited  guests 
of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club  of  that  school. 

The  boys  had  evidently  worked  with  a 
will,  for  the  room  was  gay  with  waving 
palms  and  bright  flags.  Down  the  isles, 
slender  rods,  bearing  the  colors  of  the 
visiting  clubs,  marked  the  space  assigned 
to  each. 

At  eight  o'clock  promptly,  the  pre- 
siding officer,  Mr.  Henry  Dale,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  Rev. 
A.  P.  Atterbury,  who  conducted  the  de- 
votional exercises. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Hurlbut  told  graphically 
the  story  of  the  Look-up  Legions,  which 
yearly  send  delegates  from  their  corps 
of  the  army,  now  numbering  some  5,000, 
to  Chautauqua. 

He  also  described  with  interest  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Legion,  which  assem- 
bles at  Island  Park,  under  the  auspices  of 
Rev.  A.  H.  Gillette.  Dr.  Hurlbut  named, 
as  what  he  thought  the  Clubs  and  Legions 
now  require,  three  things :  First,  a  short 
statement  in  a  story,  or  some  other  form 
which  will  be  interesting  to  boys  and 
girls,  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
club.  For  his  own  part,  he  wished  some- 
body would  write  a  story,  which  would 
show  how  this  work  could  be  taken  up 
by  young  people  and  could  be  made  to 
interest  them.  "Ten  Times  One  "is  a 
book  for  men  and  women,  and  we  must 
not  expect  it  will  interest  children.  In 
the  second  place.  Dr.  Hurlbut  asked  for 
one  or  more  leaflets  or  letters,  which 
might  lie  at  the  hand  of  a  busy  man,  like 
himself,  and  serve  his  purpose  when  some 
one  writes  him  to  ask  what  a  Legion  is, 
or  what  a  Club  is,  or  how  he  can  form 
them.  He  supposed  such  leaflets  exist- 
ed. He  hadn't  any.  Third,  he  wanted 
to  second  something  that  had  been  said 


about  the  preparation  of  a  ritual  or  song 
book  which  should  answer  a  common 
purpose  in  all  the  clubs.  Besides  the  im- 
mediate advantage  in  the  conduct  of  a 
meeting,  such  a  book  serves  as  a  connect- 
ing tie  to  bind  the  clubs  together  and 
quickens  their  common  sympathy. 

With  occasional  singing  from  the  home 
club,  which  has  paid  careful  attention  to 
music,  as  their  report  will  show,  and 
which  sang  admirably  well,  a  number  of 
reports  from  the  different  clubs  repre- 
sented were  read.  We  shall  print  pas- 
sages from  these  in  the  next  number. 
The  shortness  of  the  evening  made  it  nec- 
essary to  reserve  some  of  the  rejwrts  un- 
read. 

Dr.  Hale,  as  president  of  the  National 
Society,  was  present,  and  then  spoke  at 
some  length.  He  gave  a  short  sketch  of 
the  origin  of  the  clubs,  and  the  history 
of  the  original  Harry  Wadsworth.  He 
spoke  quite  at  length  on  the  Christian 
principles  involved,  on  the  connection  of 
the  clubs  with  the  work  of  the  church, 
and  on  the  great  advantage  to  be  found 
in  practically  interesting  young  people  at 
an  early  age  in  such  work  as  will  com- 
pel them  to  "  bear  each  other's  burdens." 

Dr^  Hale  announced  that  the  committee 
on  tlie  song  book  had  made  some  prog- 
ress and  he  hoped,  before  the  autumn,  a 
ritual  and  song  book  might  be  ready  for 
all  the  clubs  and  legions. 

After  the  close  of  the  regular  exercis- 
es of  the  meeting,  the  members  present 
seemed  loth  to  retire,  and  the  meeting 
resolved  itself  into  a  very  agreeable  party, 
enjoying  the  graceful  hospitality  of  the 
home  club.  Among  other  persons  pres- 
ent and  deeply  interested  were  Mr.  R. 
R.  Bowker,  of  one  of  the  early  Tens, 
whose  enthusiastic  article  on  the  Clubs 
has  excited  general  attention  through  the 
country,  Mrs.  Bottome,  the  founder  of  the 
King's  Daughters,  and  Miss  Lathbury, 
the  founder  of  the  Look-up  Legion. 
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REPORTS   OF  TEN  TIMES  ONE  CLUBS,   ETC. 


NBEDHAM,  MASS. 

We  formed  a  Look-up  Legion  in  the 
autumn,  but,  as  it  was  an  experiment,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  report  it.  Now, 
as  it  still  lives  and  thrives  and  proves  a 
success,  I  thought  such  facts  as  I  could 
give  might  be  of  interest,  perhaps  of  use 
to  those  engaged  in  similar  work. 

In  writing  an  account  of  it,  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  but  our 
Legion  didn't.  It  began,  I  should  say, 
about  in  the  middle,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  though  some  such  project 
had  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Sun- 
day-school teachers  for  some  time — -a  need 


al  Look-up  Legion ,  to  meet  at  the  church 
alternate  Monday  evenings — ^the  bands 
holding  their  own  meetings  at  private 
houses  in  the  afternoon. 

The  meetings  have  been  held,  for  the 
most  part  successfully,  all  winter,  hinder- 
ed only  by  the  stormy  weather. 

The  band  of  young  girls  has  been  very 
much  interested  in  their  mission  work. 
A  large  number  of  half- worn  garments 
were  brought  to  their  second  meeting  to 
be  mended.  It  was  proposed  to  send 
them  to  the  Children's  Mission  in  Boston, 
but  it  was  finally  decided  that  they  were 
much  needed  by  poor  in  the  village,  and 


being  felt  then  of  some  systematic  way  of   they  were  distributed  there.     At  a  meet- 


interesting  the  young  in  mission  work. 
But  various  discouragements  had  hindered 
and  nothing  was  done  about  it,  till  our 
pastor's  wife  invited  the  little  girls  of  ages 
from  seven  to  thirteen  to  meet  with  her. 
Twenty  were  present.  Young  girls,  a 
little  older,  were  chosen  as  president  and 
secretary.  Motto  cards  and  badges  were 
provided,  a  little  opening  service  consist- 
ing of  responses,  prayer  and  song  was  ar- 
ranged for  them,  some  patchwork  sug- 
gested for  the  next  meeting,  and  they  went 
home  very  happy ,'with  leave  to  wear  their 
badges  next  day  to  Sunday-school.  Their 
appearance  with  them  on  served  (shall  I 
say?)  as  an  advertisement  of  the  club. 
The  whole  school  was  at  once  interested. 
The  scholars  inquired  further  about  the 
matter  and  wished  there  might  be  other 
bands  so  they  could  be  a  part  of  them. 

It  was  decided  to  call  a  meeting  at  the 
church  and  see  what  best  could  be  done. 

A  very  good  number  were  present  and 
it  Was  decided,  by  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Sunday-school  for  the  purpose, 
to  form  two  more  bands— one  of  young 
girls,  to  be  called  the  King's  Daughters, 
and  another  of  boys,  to  be  called  the 
Harry  Wadsworth  Club.  The  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Ten  Times  One. 
The  separate  bands  were  to  form  a  gener- 


ing  later  in  the  season,  in  one  of  the  re- 
ports read  at  the  general  Legion,  we  heard 
of  eighteen  garments  given  away.  They 
collected  by  subscription  among  them- 
selves pennies  to  buy  a  few  dozen  oranges, 
which,  with  a  cake  made  by  some  of  their 
number,  they  carried  to  the  old  ladies  of 
the  poor-house.  A  motto  (In  His  Name) 
was  prettily  made  in  large  gilt  letters  to 
hang  in  the  club-room  (which  has  to  be 
the  church  just  now,  until  our  new  chapel 
is  built).  A  waste-basket  was  made  for 
the  church  library  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
the  members  delight  us  always  with  their 
readiness  to  do  any  good  work  brought 
before  them.  But  they  need  some  one  to 
plan  for  them.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
would  soon  disband,  and  here  has  been 
one  of  our  greatest  troubles — to  find  older 
people  enough  to  take  an  interest  and  car- 
ry on  the  work. 

When,  at  length,  several  were  found, 
they  decided  we  could  not  go  on  without 
a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  upon  that 
matter  we  came  near  being  stranded  alto- 
gether. 

The  signing  of  the  motto  card  and  a 
pledge  taken  from  the  Ten  Times  One 
Circulars  had  been  thought  quite  sufficient 
at  first,  but  others  thought  differently,  and 
a  committee  was  called  to  draft  a  consti- 
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tution.  Several  meetings  were  held  and 
many  hours  spent,  and,  when  finally  one 
was  drawn  up  satisfactorily,  new  parties 
had  become  interested  and  declared  it  was 
not  the  thing  at  all,  and  so  a  new  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  revise  it.  They  were 
people  of  intelligence  and  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  they  spent  many  more 
evenings  and  spare  hours  in  coming  to 
a  decision  upon  something  better.  If  a 
constitution  is  really  necessary,  I  wish  one 
might  be  found  ready-made  for  the  use 
of  the  clubs,  if  they  choose  to  adopt  it. 
Ours,  as  it  reads  now,  seems  to  be  all  that 
could  be  wished.  I  have  thought  it  well 
to  write  you  of  some  of  the  rocks  of  dif- 
ficulty we  have  found  in  our  way,  thinking 
you  could  somehow  help  others  to  avoid 
them. 

We  have,  for  our  general  meeting,  a 
printed  service  card  for  opening,  consist- 
ing of  responses  from  Scripture,  prayer 
and  L.  L.  song  taken  from  Lend  a  Hand 
and  pledge.  The  clubs  read  their  reports 
and  we  have  a  programme  of  singing, 
reading,  speaking,  etc.  There  is  to  be  a 
sociable  at  a  private  house  in  place  of  the 
next  meeting  at  the  church.  In  the  au- 
tumn we  hope  to  have  a  fair.  We  feel 
that  the  club  is  helpful  in  every  way  to  our 
young  people  and  it  has  certainly  given, 
in  ways  I  have  not  space  to  explain,  new 
impetus  to  our  church  life.  There  are 
now  about  sixty  members  of  our  Legion. 


NEW    BEDFORD,    MASS. 

We  have  a  club,  but  it  is  young  as  yet. 
The  first  of  the  winter  I  read  in  some  pa- 
per of  the  King's  Daughters  and  the  Chris- 
tian work  they  were  doing.  A  friend 
and  myself  becoming  very  much  inter- 
ested started  a  Ten.  We  are  all  from  one 
church  and  thought  it  would  bring  the 
girls  more  together. 

We  met  for  the  first  time  in  February 
and  have  met  every  two  weeks  ever  since. 
We  have  taken  for  our  work  sewing  for 
poor  children,  either  in  or  out  of  the  par- 
ish.    We  have  accomplished  quite  a  good 


deal  so  far.  Two  of  the  young  ladies  are 
appointed  to  cut,  two  to  investigate,  and 
we  have  a  secretary  and  president.  We 
pay  twenty-five  cents  to  join,  and  every 
time  we  are  absent  we  pay  three  cents 
and  when  present  two  cents.  That  keeps 
something  ahead.  We  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  articles  sent  to  us  to  make,  and  the 
sewing  society  connected  with  the  church 
has  given  us  some  material  to  make  up. 

I  am  very  much  interested  and  anxious 
we  should  do  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  lit- 
tle, **  In  His  Name."  We  have  the  little 
silver  cross  as  our  badge,  though  all  the 
members  haven't  them  as  yet.  We  are 
not  business-like  enough  in  our  meetings 
and  need  some  one  to  direct.  Some  of  us 
would  like  to  open  the  meeting  with 
prayer,  while  others  do  not  seem  to  wish 
it.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  any 
work  and  only  took  the  sewing  because 
we  knew  of  nothing  else  at  the  time. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  interested  and  are 
endeavoring  to  start  a  club  of  their  own. 

FREDONIA,    NEW   YORK. 

We  have  a  flourishing  society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  among  the  young  people  of 
our  church,  which  meets  weekly  and  em- 
braces the  usual  departments  of  Christian 
effort.  They  have  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  each  winter. 

For  the  children's  branch,  which  meets 
weekly,  we  have  four  especial  departments 
— the  Catechetical,  conducted  by  the  pas- 
tor, the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, Missions  and  Temperance.  The 
last  three  are  conducted  by  ladies  of  the 
society.  In  connection  with  Temperance, 
we  have  illustrated  talks  on  physiology. 
We  do  not  readily  find  documents  of  chil- 
dren's temperance  work.  Can  you  not 
suggest  appropriate  temperance  literature, 
or  material  for  such  a  purpose? 


PHILADELPHIA. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  a  circle 
of  ten  was  formed  in  the  Sunday-school 
of  the  Fiflh  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 
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It  consists  of  young  ladies,  with  one  of  the 
teachers  as  leader.  All  are  members  of 
the  church,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
done  very  little  Christian  work,  not  for 
want  of  willing  hearts,  but  because  they 
knew  not  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

They  have  now  taken  for  their  special 
work  visiting  among  the  sick,  poor,  and 
aged  members  of  the  church.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Ten  pledges  herself  for  at  least 
one  such  visit  per  month,  besides  the  little 
acts  of  kindness  that  fall  in  her  way. 
During  the  month  of  March  twenty-two 
such  visits  were  made,  and  many  darken- 
ed lives  have  already  been  cheered  by  the 
sympathy  of  these  young  hearts. 

Meetings  are  held  monthly  at  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Ten  in  succession.  The  ex- 
ercises consist  of  reading  selections  from 
Lend  a  Hand,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  planning  out  work  for  the  com- 
ing month. 

On  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  each  month 
a  little  half-hour  prayer-meeting  is  held, 
generally  with  some  aged  member  of  the 
church  whom  sickness  or  infirmity  pre- 
vents from  attending  the  public  services  of 
God's  house,  and  very  touching  are  the 
expressions  of  gratitude  from  these  aged 
saints. 

In  April,  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
was  held  by  invitation  at  the  rooms  of  a 
poor  old  widow  and  her  invalid  daughter. 
By  previous  agreement  this  was  made  a 
donation  visit,  each  member  of  the  Ten 
bringing  some  little  offering  of  fruit  or  gro- 
ceries. The  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
recipients  can  be  imagined  at  this  thought- 
ful kindness.  A  very  pleasant  evening 
was  spent  and,  as  the  little  group  separat- 
ed in  the  moonlight  to  go  to  their  respect- 
ive homes,  each  felt  in  her  heart  the 
Master's  benediction  :  *'  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive." 


boys  and  a  lady.  We  meet  on  Wednes- 
day evenings  and,  after  opening  exercises? 
conducted  by  the  president,  reports  of 
work  done  and  suggestions  for  the  coming 
week,  the  remaining  time  is  divided  be- 
tween work,  games  and  singing. 

We  have  just  sent  to  a  southern  school 
a  small  box  containing  checker-boards, 
scrap-books,  kaleidoscopes,  etc.,  made  at 
the  meetings.  Other  ways  of  lending  a 
helping  hand  have  been  opened  to  us  at 
different  times,  such  as  mending  windows 
and  doors,  stenciling  recipes  for  the  girls 
cooking  classes,  clearing  sidewalks  or  re- 
pairing Sunday-school  benches. 

We  try  to  be  ready  and  prompt  when  an 
opportunity  comes  to  us,  and  already  have 
been  gratified  by  more  than  one  opportu- 
nity to  lend  a  hand. 


FLUSHING,    L.    I. 

Our  Lend  a  Hand  Club  has  had  an  ex- 
istence of  only  three  months,  and  we  can 
therefore  report  little  more  than  a  fair  start. 

The  club  consists  of  thirteen  colored 


LOWELL,    MASS. 

The  meetings  of  the  club  have  been 
held  only  since  the  first  of  March,  so  that 
there  is  not  much  in  connection  with  it  to 
relate. 

I  have  a  class  in^  a  mission  school,  and 
the  members,  with  some  others  connected 
with  the  school,  meet  once  a  fortnight  for 
work,  although,  at  the  beginning,  they 
came  to  my  house  (where  the  meetings 
are  always  held)  once  a  week.  The  offi- 
cers consist  of  a  president  and  secretary, 
chosen  for  six  meetings.  The  badges  are 
the  charms,  with  the  initials  I.  H.  N.,  and 
the  girls  inclined  to  the  name  of  the 
King's  Daughters,  but  for  convenience 
have  settled  upon  the  name  of  the  Lend  a 
Hand  Club.  The  members  range  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age— only  one 
of  the  latter  age. 

Thus  far  they  have  worked  upon  scrap- 
books,  the  cards  and  pictures  furnished  by 
themselves,  and  they  have  done  the  past- 
ing. The  packages  of  children's  papers 
have  been  sent  to  a  lady  at  work  among 
the  poor  whites  of  North  Carolina. 

At  the  next  meeting  we  are  to  have  read- 
ing, recitations  and  music.  We  are  al- 
ways interested  in  the  Ten  Times  One 
department  of  Lend  a  Hand. 
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BALTIMORE. 


The  directors  of  the  Baltimore  Chari- 
ty Organization  laid  out,  for  their  annual 
meeting  in  April,  a  programme  very  broad 
and  of  great  interest.  It  was  carried  out 
with  spirit  on  all  hands  and  will  prove, 
we  are  sure,  of  lasting  value,  not  only  to 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  but  to  the  whole 
country.  The  subjects  presented  indeed, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  presented  them, 
are  such  as  to  give  national  importance  to 
the  occasion. 

The  conference  met  at  the  hall  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at 
three  p.  m.  The  president,  Mr.  Fisher, 
opened  the  meeting,  welcoming  the  del- 
egates and  friends  from  a  distance.  He 
called  on  President  Oilman,  who  gave  a 
clear  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
position  and  organization  of  the  Baltimore 


ercises  of  the  evening  with  evident  inter- 
est. The  first  address  was  made  by  J.  K. 
Cowen,  Esq.  He  gave  a  most  instructive 
and  interesting  account  of  the  mutual  in- 
surance system  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
and  by  their  operatives.  We  hope  to  pub- 
lish at  an  early  day  a  full  account  of  the 
working  of  this  system.  It  is  enough  here 
to  say  that  the  whole  audience  was  greatly 
interested,  and  expressed  its  interest  by  ev- 
ery proper  form  of  approbation .  One  cu- 
rious illustration  of  the  result  of  the  sys- 
tem will  secure  attention  everywhere.  At 
the  great  establishment  which  the  compa- 
ny had  formed  in  Indiana  for  the  repair 
and  even  building  of  its  machinery  for  the 
northwestern  section,  it  was  observed  that 
the  health  of  the  village  was  undoubtedly 


society.     He  closed  by  reading  two  lists  of   bad.     This  fact,  which  would  hardly  have 


questions— one  drawn  by  himself,  and  an- 
other by  another  active  member  in  the  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  the  New  York  society, 
then  spoke,  and  was  followed  by  Judge 
Wayland,  of  the  New  Home  Society.  Dr. 
Hale,  editor  of  Lend  a  Hand,  and  Rev. 
H.  L.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia,  address- 
ed themselves  to  one  or  another  of  these 
questions,  in  a  practical  way,  and  answer- 
ed such  questions  as  were  suggested  by 
persons  in  the  assembly. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  the 
evening  at  the  Oratorio  Hall,  which  is  the 
largest  hall  in  Baltimore.  A  large  and 
sympathetic  audience  from  among  the 
most  intelligent  people  in  the  city  was 
present,  and  attended  upon  the  whole  ex- 


been  known  otherwise,  revealed  itself  up- 
on the  weekly  tables  of  the  ''sickness  aids" 
which  were  paid  to  the  members  of  the 
mutual  association.  At  once,  medical 
men  were  dispatched  to  the  place,  who  re- 
ported that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  drain- 
age of  the  shops.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany attended  to  this  difficulty  at  once. 
The  shops  were  well  drained,  and  the  sto- 
ry does  not  end  as  it  should.  The  sickness 
continued  just  as  bad  as  before. 

The  real  source  of  the  difficulty  had  not 
yet  been  found.  A  second  medical  com- 
mission reported  that  the  water  supply  was 
unfavorable,  that  the  lake  which  fed  it  was 
badly  tainted  by  vegetable  matter.  The 
company,  on  this  report,  sank  artesian 
wells  and  obtained  a  perfectly  pure  supply 
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of  water.  The  sickness  stopped  as  soon 
as  this  change  was  made  and  the  system 
was  more  than  justified  by  this  success. 

What  is  most  curious,  and  what  throws 
the  whole  story  into  the  category  of  that 
highest  class  of  poetry  in  which  the  right 
triumphs  through  unexpected  means,  is 
the  result  produced  upon  the  engines  of  the 
company.  For  it  proved  that  the  water 
from  the  diseased  lake  affected  the  locomo- 
tives as  unfavorably  as  it  did  the  men  and 
women.  The  accumulation  of  lime  from 
the  boiling  of  the  water  was  very  great,  and 
naturally  injured  the  flues  of  the  engine  so 
that  they  had  to  be  constantly  repaired. 
So  soon  as  the  water  supply  was  changed, 
this  injury  came  to  an  end,  and  the  econ- 
omy made  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Com- 
pany by  the  improvement  in  the  water  of 
these  engines  more  than  meets  all  the  ex- 
penses which  were  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing the  new  supply  of  water.  Mr.  Cow- 
en's  address  bristled  with  interesting  facts 
like  this,  and  prejudiced  the  assembly  in 
favor  of  charity  organization  and  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  evening.  The  other  speakers 
for  the  evening  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  of  Elmira,  Dr.  Hale,  Rev.  Ly- 
man Abbott,  of  the  Christian  Union^Mv, 
Charles  K.  Brace,  of  the  Christian  Aid 
Society,  and  the  Hon.  Francis  Wayland, 
of  Baltimore.  All  of  their  addresses  were 
stenographically  reported  and  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  make  extracts  from  them. 

The  next  day  the  conference  held  its 
third  meeting  at  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  A  large  audience  gath- 
ered again.  The  subject  for  the  morning 
was  '^Industrial   Pursuits  and  Industrial 


Training  as  Means  of  Preventing  Pauper- 
ism and  Correcting  Bad  Habits." 

Colonel  William  Allan,  of  the  Macdon- 
ogh  School,  occupied  the  chair.  He  in- 
troduced the  speaking  by  a  valuable  paper, 
which  is  to  be  printed.  The  addresses 
made  were  by  Mr.  Beecher,  on  the  Elmi- 
ra Reformatory,  Dr.  Hale,  on* the  Indus- 
trial Schools  in  Boston,  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Kellogg,  of  New  York;  and  the  paper 
which  we  print  in  another  part  of  this  num- 
ber, by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  on  Almshouses 
and  their  organization,  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Philip  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference in  large  numbers  visited  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  now  nearly  completed, 
and  were  most  cordially  and  hospitably 
welcomed  by  the  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  F.  T.  King,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  made  a  very  interesting 
address  explaining  the  plans  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  large  company  then  proceed- 
ed from  room  to  room,  examining  its  ad- 
mirable details.  Dr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
King,  with  other  gentlemen,  took  charge 
of  the  party  and  made  the  occasion  as  in- 
structive as  it  was  interesting.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  in  hospital  construction 
anything  more  thorough  than  the  Johns 
Hopkins  buildings,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  trustees  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving visits  and  letters  from  persons  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  interested  in  the 
best  hospital  management. 

A  fiflh  session  was  held  in  the  evening, 
when  Mr.  Bonaparte,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  presided. 


The  readers  of  Home  Words  publica- 
tions have  contributed  over  £<po  to  the 
Robin  fund  this  year.  The  fund  was  in- 
stituted some  years  ago  by  the  editor  of 
Home  Wbrdsy  the  design  being  to  give  a 
Christmas  "  robin  dinner"  and  a  ''  hap- 
py evening  "  to  the  children  of  London. 
Dinners  have  been  given  in  nearly  all  the 


poor  parishes  of  the  metropolis  to  about 
thirty  thousand  ''  robins."  The  move- 
ment has  also  spread  to  the  provinces.  In 
Norwich,  about  seven  thousand  robins 
were  entertained,  and  in  Nottingham, 
Grantham,  Rye,  Portsmouth,  and  other 
towns,  dinners  have  been  given. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette, 
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ST.   ANDREW'S   ONE   CENT  COFFEE   STANDS. 


This  charity  is  not,  as  one  might  sup- 
pose, connected  with  any  St.  Andrew's 
church.  On  the  contrary,  we  beh'eve  it  to 
be  unsectarian  and  established  from  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  help  the  worthy  poor.  In 
remembrance  of  how  Andrew,  the  disci- 
ple of  Jesus,  became  the  instrument  of  his 
Master  when  they  fed  the  multitude  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  an  earnest  Christian  woman 
is  trying  to  do  her  part  in  alleviating  the 
distress  of  the  very  poor  in  New  York  city. 
Mrs.  Lamadrid  does  not  claim  that  her 
plan  is  original.  She  has  seen  and  stud- 
ied the  workings  of  a  similar  charity  in 
London. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
she  opened  the  first  booth  in  Ann  street. 
In  four  months'  time  she  has  opened  four 
more,  with  office  and  kitchen,  at  No.  125 
Madison  street.  Mrs.  Lamadrid,  who 
possesses  energy  and  wisdom  as  well  as 
charity,  has  full  permission  from  city  au- 
thorities and  property  holders  to  erect 
hooths  on  all  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Lamadrid  frankly  states  that  her 
-work  has  extended  so  far  as  to  have  out- 
grown her  own  personal  allowance  for  this 


work,  and  she  hopes,  as  it  is  known,  inter- 
ested people  may  come  to  her  aid  and  as- 
sist in  feeding  the  poor.  We  print  below 
her  bill  of  fare : 

Half-pint  Coffee,  with  Milk  and  Sugar  and 

One  Slice  Bread i  cent. 

Beef  Soup,  with  Vegetables  &  One  Slice  Bread  i  cent. 

Pork  and  Beans i  cent 

Fish  Cakes i  cent. 

Sandwiches i  cent. 

Fridays— Fish  Chowder i  cent. 

And  Extns  Occasionally. 

Soup  and  Coffee  supplied  to  Families  by  Quart  or 
Gallon  at  same  rates.    Bread  to  accom- 
pany each  portion. 
Booths  open  daily  from  5  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M. 
Sundays— from  7  to  10  a.  m.,  and  from  3  to  5  P.  M. 

Meal  tickets  are  sold  at  the  booths  and 
headquarters  for  one  cent  each,  so  that 
every  charitably-disposed  person  may  car- 
ry a  supply.  The  price  of  a  meal  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  self-respect  in  every  man  or 
woman  who  buys  it.  Mrs.  Lamadrid  per- 
sonally buys  the  supplies  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices,  and,  having  few  ex- 
penses, she  finds  that  the  deficit  is  not  large 
in  proportion. 

This  charity  is  appreciated  by  the  thou- 
sands of  newsboys,  emigrants,  poor  fami- 
lies and  street  waifs  whom  it  relieves. 


A  JEWISH   HOME  FOR  THE  POOR 


THEMontefiore  Home  and  Aid  Society, 
composed  of  Hebrews  of  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  was  formally  organized  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation March  28,  1887.  The  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  Article  2  says,  relative 
to  membership,  that  every  Israelite  may 
become  a  member  on  the  payment  of  five 
dollars   per   year,    payable   quarterly   in 


advance.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  in- 
corporators to  devote  two-thirds  of  the 
moneys  of  the  society  to  the  erection  of  a 
home  for  the  Jewish  poor,  the  remaining 
third  to  be  devoted  to  the  worthy,  neglect- 
ed, Jewish  poor,  in  which  class  are  includ- 
ed impoverished  immigrants  who  have 
neither  the  means  of  sustenance  nor  the 
power  to  obtain  it. 


"Catholicism 
charity." 


mystic   if  it  is  not        ''Organization,  ensuring  unity  of  ac- 
tion, is  the  great  means  of  success." 
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SOUTH   END   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL,   BOSTON. 


The  expenses  of  this  school  are  borne 
by  various  churches  and  kind  friends,  ir- 
respective of  denomination. 

This  society,  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated under  the  General  Laws  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  actively  at 
work  for  four  years,  giving  elementary 
instructions  to  large  classes  of  poor  chil- 
dren, in  sewing,  dress-making,  millinery, 
cooking,  carpentry,  printing,  designing, 
drawing  and  housekeeping. 

It  has  combined  under  one  roof,  for  the 
more  effectually  carrying  out  of  their  vari- 
ous methods — eflforts  which  heretofore 
have  been  attempted  with  partial  success 
by  the  ladies  in  the  several  churches. 
This  practical  charity,  which  seeks  to 
prevent  pauperism  by  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  and  unthrifty  some  use- 


ful trade  or  occupation,  or,  at  least,  how 
to  make  use  of  their  hands,  that  they  may 
earn  an  honorable  living,  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  managers  feel  justified 
in  asking  the  cooperation  and  material 
aid  of  other  churches  who  have  not  yet 
joined  in  this  work. 

At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 
a  room  was  assigned  for  the  display  of 
the  results  of  our  teaching.  This  exhibit 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
received  from  the  association  a  silver 
medal. 

So  wide  spread  was  the  interest  created 
in  the  work  by  this  display  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  World's  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans  sent  a  request  to  make  a  similar 
exhibit  there. 


AID  FOR    POOR  CHILDREN. 


An  elTort  has  been  made  to  rescue  the 
poor  children  of  our  great  cities  from  the 
physical  and  moral  degradation  which  is 
often  owing  to  the  improvidence  and  in- 
temperance, or  to  the  poverty  and  starva- 
tion wages,  of  their  parents.  With  this 
design,  the  Poor  Children's  Aid  Society 
has  been  established.  The  members  of 
the  society  call  the  attention  of  charity, 
common  sense  and  Christianity  to  the 
effort  now  made  to  ameliorate,  to  some 
extent,  the  sickening  miseries  of  metropol- 
itan child  life  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  most  of  all  in  winter.  A  provisional 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  confer- 
ence held  at  Exeter-hall  to  consider  the 
"bitter  cry  "  of  these  children.  The  com- 
mittee keep  prominently. before  them  three 
important  facts — that  other  societies  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  children,  and  must  be 
invited  to  cooperation,  if  not  affiliation ; 
that  nothing  must  be  done  to  encourage 
parental  selfishness  or  sloth,  and  that  every 


precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
encouragement  of  an  idea  that  public 
charity  is  going  to  take  off  the  burden  of 
such  responsibility.  The  Poor  Children's 
Aid  Society  proposes  (i)  to  act  in  com- 
mon with  other  existing  societies  for  the 
protection  of  the  young,  and  their  greater 
comfort  in  life  ;  (2)  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  found  necessary  to  supply  poor 
children  with  food  as  well  as  with  sub- 
stantial boots  for  winter  weather ;  (3)  to 
establish  criches  at  suitable  centers  in 
London,  so  as  to  improve  the  condition  of 
infants  who  are  at  present  neglected  while 
their  mothers  are  at  work  ;  and  (4)  to  con- 
sider with  other  societies  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  enforce  parental  obligations  in 
those  cases  where  parents  leave  their  off- 
spring to  die  ofT  from  want,  cruelty  and 
exposure.  One  further  scheme  of  the  pro- 
visional committee  is  to  lend  out  clothes 
and  boots  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
society. — London  Times. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CHAUTAUQUA. 


The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Chautauqua  Assembly  will  open 
on  the  evening  of  July  12th,  at  Lakeview 
grounds,  Framingham,  and  will  continue 
twelve  days.  The  conductor  is  Chancel- 
lor John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  normal  department  will  embrace 
three  classes,  which  will  be  held  daily. 
The  normal  class  is  to  be  taught  by  Rev. 
A.  E.  Dunning,  A.  M.,  secretary  of  Sun- 
day-school work  for  the  Congregational 
churches,  the  advanced  normal  class  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York,  and  the  primary  teachers'  class  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Ostrander,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Vincent  is  to  have  the  personal  di- 
rection of  the  intermediate  and  children's 


normal  classes.  The  musical  department 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
W.  F.  Sherwin,  chorus  director  and  lect- 
urer in  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  at  Boston.  The  lecture  course 
will  comprise  Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  D.  D., 
of  Chicago,  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  LL. 
D.,  president  of  Mansfield  College,  Ox- 
ford,Eng. ;  Miss  Lydia  M.von  Finklestein^ 
a  native  of  Jesusalem  ;  Charles  E.  Bolton » 
of  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Rev.  James  M.  King, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  others.  The 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  Massachusetts,  will 
have  headquarters  on  the  ground,  and 
several  of  the  religious  denominations 
will  occupy  the  buildings  erected  for 
them. 


BOSTON. 


The  public  may  be  interested  in  the 
results  of  the  offer  of  the  Woman's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union  to  learn* 
and  report  on  the  character  of  advertise- 
ments and  circulars  promising  women 
work  at  home  on  receipt  of  money  for 
materials.  This  offer  was  published  in 
all  the  Boston  dailies,  six  months  ago, 
and  it  still  appears,  each  paper  in  turn 
giving  it  one  week's  gratuitous  insertion. 
Our  investigation  has  shown  the  exist- 
ence of  a  cruel  and  wide-spread  fraud, 
for  in  the  long  list  of  parties  thus  adver- 
tising we  have  not  found  one  which  does 
the  business  it  advertises,  though  in  a  few 
instances  a  small  quantity  of  work  may  be 
given  out,  in  order  to  secure  witnesses  in 
cases  of  arrest  for  fraud,  while  the  prom- 
ised materials,  even  if  sent,  are  never 
worth   the  money   demanded  for  them. 


As  some  check  to  this  evil,  our  "  Union  " 
has  issued  a  warning  circular,  5,000  copies 
of  whicli  were  sent  for  publication  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  and 
has  received  in  response  numerous  per- 
sonal calls,  and  over  two  thousand  letters 
of  inquiry,  chiefly  from  remote  sections 
of  the  country,  many  of  them  giving  sad 
experiences  of  disappointment  and  loss 
by  the  home-work  f^aud.  This  of  course 
is  only  representative  of  the  vast  number 
reached  by  our  warning,  but  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  wide  dissemination  of 
these  plausible  promises.  We  cannot  ex- 
press too  warmly  our  acknowledgments 
to  the  press  for  its  valuable  assistance  in 
this  work,  which  all  must  admit  to  be  of 
vital  importance. 

Abby  Morton  Diaz, 

Prts,  Woman* s  E,  and  /.  Union 


Speaking  of  the  Catholic  Church :  bition  is  to  carve  for  herself  .  .  . 
"  Suffering,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  is  this  record,  'She  has  passed  by,  doing 
her  golden  opportunity ;  her  highest  am-    good.'  " 
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CHARITY  AND   REFORM. 


The  Society  of  Inquiry,  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  New  York,  has 
engaged  itself  in  the  important  work  of 
preparing  an  index  or  catalogue  of  books 
on  charity,  or  social  reform .  We  are  glad 
to  reprint  their  list  for  March.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  not  a  list  of  simply  current 
literature  like  our  own,  but  it  goes  back 
in  the  interest  of  the  subject. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 
The  Tukes:   A  Study  in  Crime,  Pauperism,  Disease 
and  Heredity.    Richard  L.  Dugdale.    Introduction 
by  E.  Harris,  M.  D.    N.  Y.,  1877. 
The  Causes  of  Pauperism.    C.  S.  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Charities.    Albany, 
1877.    Pamphlet 
The  Problem  of  Pauperism  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Seth 

Low.     N.  Y.,  '79. 
Relations  of  Exiucation  and  Industry  to  Crime  and  Pau- 
perism.   Henry  W.  Lord.    Lansing.  Mich.,  1877. 
Treatment  of  the  Poor,  Report  of  Commission.    Bos- 
ton, 1878. 
Pauperism,  Its  Causes  and  Remedies.    Henry  Fawcett, 

M.  P.    London.    1871. 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834.    Lon- 

cfon,  1837, 
The  Parochial  System  and  Pauperism.    Dr.  Thomas 

Chalmers.    Glasgow,  1841. 
Poor  Law  in    Foreign    Countries.    Report  of  Local 

Government  Board.    London,  1875. 
Hampden  County  Children's  Aid  Association,  Mrs.  C. 
T.  Leonard,  President.    Constitution  and  Report  of 
Progress.    Springfield,  Mass.,  1879. 
Suggestions  as  to  the  Proper  Guardianship  of  Girl, 
taken  from  Industrial  Schools.    By  £.  C.  P.    Boston. 
1879. 
Dangerous  Classes  of  New  York,  and  Twenty  Years' 
Work   among  Them.    C.  L.    Brace.    New   York, 
1872. 
The  Children  of  the  State.    The  Training  of  Juvenile 

Paupers.    Miss  F.  D.'  Hill.    London,  1^8. 
Reformatory  Schools.    Mary  Carpenter.    London,  1851. 
Work  in  Brighton ;  or,  Woman's  Mission  to  Women. 

EUlice  Hopkins.    London,  1879. 
Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Laboring  Classes.    Alfred 

T.  White.    New  York,  1877, 1879.    Pamphlets. 
Tenement  House  System  in  New  York.    H.  E.  Pellew, 

N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1879. 
Homes  of  the  London  Poor.    Mies  Octavia  Hill.    Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1875. 
Letters  and  other  Writings  of  the  late  Edward  Denison. 
M.  P.  for  Newark.    Edited  by  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton, 
London,  1872. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    The  Man,  his  Times 

and  his  Work.    A.  J.  Symington. 
How  to  Help  the  Poor.    Mrs.  J.  T.  Fields.    Boston* 

Z884. 
Suggestions  to  Ward  Visitors.    Mrs.  S.  I.  Lesley.    Phil- 

sidelphia,  Oct,  1879. 
Hand-book    for   Friendly  Visitors  amone  the  Poor 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  1883. 
Our  Common  Land  and  Other  Essays.    Miss  Octavia 

HilU    London,  1877. 
Handv  Book  for  Visitors  of  the  Poor  in  London.    C 

B.  P*  Bosanquet 
M.  A.  Sec.  of  Charity  Organization  Society.    London, 

1874. 
Profit  Sharing.    Sedley  Taylor.    London,  1885. 
Social  Wreckage.    Francis  Peek.    London,  1883. 
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Systematic  Visitation  of  the  Poor  in  their  Own  Homes, 
an  Indispensable  Basis  of  an  Effective  System  of 
Charity.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  London,  1870. 
Pamphlet. 

A  Hand-book  of  Charity  Organization.  Rev.  S.  H.  Gur- 
teen.    Buffalo,  New  York,  1882. 

Charitable  Organization  and  Administration.  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D.  Paper  read  before  the 
church  congress  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  N.  Y. 
Nov.,  1877.    Pamphlet 

The  Importance  of  Uniting  Individual  and  Associated 
Volunte«v  Effort  in  Behalf  of  the  Poor.  Miss  Schur- 
ler.  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  New  York, 
May,  1878.    Pamphlet. 

Thoughts  and  Experiences  of  a  Charity  Organization- 
ist.    J.  N.  H.  Wright.    London,  1878. 

Method  in  Alms  Giving.  M.  W.  Moggridge.  London, 
1882. 

Public  Relief  and  Private  Charity.  Mrs.  I.  S.  Lowell. 
New  York.  1884. 

Out-door  Relief  in  the  United  States.  Seth  Low.  Re- 
port of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion.   1881.    Pamphlet. 

Out-door  Relief  and  Tramps.  Prot  Francis  Wayland. 
New  Haven,  1877.    Pamphlet 

Report  on  Vagrancy.  State  Board  of  Charities.  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Lowell.    Dec,  1877.    Pamphlet. 

Annual  Reports  of  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation. 

Suggestions  to  the  Charitable  for  Systematic  Inquiry 
into  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  Reuel  J.  C  Ribton- 
Turner.    London,  1872. 

The  Unemployed  in  Great  Cities,  etc  Alsager  Hay 
Hill.    London,  1877.    Pamphlet 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  and  Other  Essays.    [With 

Memoir.]     Arnold  To)aibee.    London,  1883. 
.Essays  and  Lectures  on  Social  and  Political  Subjects. 
Henry  and  Milicent  Fawcett    London  and  New 
York,  1872. 
State  Charities  Association  of  New  York.    Annual  Re- 
ports. 
Publications  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston. 

"  "      Charity  Organization  of  New  York. 

•*  "      Philadelphia  Society  for  Organized 

Charity. 

FICTION. 
Nicholas  Mintum.    By  J.  G.  Holland. 
Robert  Falconer.    By  George  MacDonald. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.    By  Walter  Besant. 
Children  of  Gibeon,  etc,  etc    By  Walter  Besant 

THE  SOCIAL  EVIL. 

Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  pp.  S197-303. 

Pareut-Duchalet's  La  Prostitution  dans  la  ville  de  Paris. 

On  the  Representation  of  Prostitution.  A  pamphlet  by 
Vintras. 

Historie  morale  des  femmes.    Legouve. 

Miss  Mulock's,  A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women, 
pp.  291-993. 

Alexander's  History  of  Women. 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.    Book  23. 

Eclectic  Magazine,  Jan.,  z886. 

The  Purity  Crusade,  Its  Conflicts  and  Trials.  Publish- 
ers, Morgan  &  Scott,  London. 

Regulated  Vice  in  Relation  to  Morally.  By  E.  De 
Leveleye.  Publishers,  Kegan  Paul  Irench  &  Co., 
London. 

Six  Years'  Labor  and  Sorrow.  Moigan  &  Scott,  Lon- 
don. 

The  White  Cross  Series  of  Tracts.  E.  P.  Dutton  ft 
Co.,  31  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


The  following  are  the  titles  of  recent 
publications  in  lines  of  thought  that  inter- 
est our  readers : 

The  Latest  Studies  on  Indian  Res- 
ervations. J.  B.  Harrison.  Indian 
Rights  Association,  Philadelphia. 

School  Hygiene  ;  the  laws  of  health 
in  relation  to  school  life.  Swan,  Son- 
nenschein,  Lowry  &  Co.,  London. 

Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Easily 
Accessible  Reading  and  Recreation 
Rooms  and  Free  Libraries.  With  re- 
marks on  starting  and  maintaining  them 
and  suggestions  for  the  selection  of  books. 
Lady  John  Manners.  W.  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh. 

Cooperation  in  New  England. 
Edward  W.  Bemis.  American  Econom- 
ic Association,  Baltimore. 

The  Prevention  of  Fire;  chiefly 
with  reference  to  hospitals,  asylums  and 
other  public  institutions.  William  Paul 
Gerhard,  New  York. 

The  Duties  and  the  Rights  of 
Man.  a  treatise  on  deontology  in  which 
are  demonstrated  the  individual,  social 
and  international  duties  of  man,  and  his 
indirect  duties  towards  animals.  J.  B. 
Austin.     Triibner  &  Co.,  London. 

The    Nursing    and    Care  of   the 


Nervous  and  the  Insane.  Charles  K. 
Mills.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Pa. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity.  Eighth  Annual 
Report.     Boston. 

Temperance  Progress.  Facts  and 
figures  for  temperance  workers ;  being  a 
report  of  the  speeches  delivered  and  pa- 
pers read  at  the  Temperance  Congress 
held  at  Croydon  in  1886.  E.  Stock,  Lon- 
don. 

American  Statute  Law.  An  ana- 
lytical and  compared  digest  of  the  consti- 
tutions and  civil  public  statutes  of  all  the 
states  and  territories,  relating  to  persons 
and  property,  in  force  January  ist,  1886. 
Frederick  Jesup  Stimson.  C.  C.  Soule, 
Boston. 

Jottings  from  Jail.  Notes  and  pa- 
pers on  prison  matters.  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liam Horsley.     T.  F.  Unwin,  London. 

The  Separate  System  of  Sewer- 
age. A  reply  to  a  paper  in  the  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and 
Charity  of  Mass.,  of  1880,  by  Eliot  C. 
Clarke.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

The  Philosophy  of  Wealth.  Eco- 
nomic principles  newly  formulated.  John 
B.  Clark.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


THE   PEABODY  TRUST,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


The  twenty-second  annual  report  of 
the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  has  been  is- 
sued. The  report  announces  the  net  gain 
of  the  year  from  rents  and  interest  has 
been  £2gy6^6^  5s.  5d.  The  total  fund, 
which  includes  sums  given  and  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Peabody,  with  interest  and  rents, 
amounts  to  ;£9io,668,  3s.  id.  Within 
the  past  year  the  trustees  have  expended 
on  land  and  buildings  ;^5,9ii,  lis.  gd. 

During  the  year  five  blocks  of  build- 


ings at  Old  Pye-street,  Westminster,  con- 
taining 262  rooms,  have  been  opened. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  trustees 
have  provided  for  the  artisan  and  labor- 
ing poor  of  London  11,150  rooms,  be- 
sides bath-rooms,  laundries,  and  wash- 
houses,  occupied  by  20,228  persons.  The 
rooms  comprise  5,014  separate  dwellings 
— say  74  of  four  rooms,  1,782  of  three 
rooms,  2,350  of  two  rooms,  and  808  of 
one  room. 
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REPORTS  OF  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston.  PVomM's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
Annual  Report  President,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diax;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Kehew.  The  object  of  the  Union 
is  "  to  increase  fellowship  among  women,  in  order 
to  promote  the  best  practical  methods  for  securing 
their  educational,  industrial  and  social  advance- 
ment." Current  receipts,  $i2,558x>8 ;  expenses,  $ia,- 
104.31. 

Boston.  Wcuhin^nian  Home.  Twenty-eighth  An- 
nual Report.  Clerk,  Samuel  W.  Sargent.  The 
Home  admits  intemperate  people  and  treats  them 
with  a  hope  of  permanent  cure.  Current  receipts. 
$i3.o5ox)i ;  expenses,  $13,518.61. 

Boston.  Penitent  Females'  Refuge.  Sixty-fifth  Annu- 
al Report  President,  Joseph  C.  Tyler;  Secretary, 
Stephen  G.  Deblois.  The  society  furnishes  a  home 
and  tries  to  reclaim  fallen  women.  Current  receipts, 
$3,321.11 ;  expenses,  $3,061.63. 

Boston.  Bethesda  Society.  Annual  Report.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Arthur  Wilkinson ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  Warren.  The  association  provides  a  refuge  to 
young  girls  from  the  temptations  of  a  low  life.  Cur- 
rent receipts,  $3,097.88 ;  expenses,  $3,o88.6a 

Boston.  Houseof  the  Good  Samaritan,  Twenty-sixth 
Annual  Report  President,  Robert  Codman ;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Robbins.  The  society  furnishes  a  home 
and  proper  treatment  for  such  chronic  diseases  of 
women  and  children  as  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
hospitals.  Current  receipts.  $45,361.89;  expenses, 
$45,iia7i. 

Boston.  Convalescent  Home  of  Children's  Hospital. 
Annual  Report  President,  Mrs.  R.  C  Winthrop; 
Secretary,  Miss  Storer.  The  Home  is  situated  in 
Wellesley  and  children  are  sent  there  to  recuperate 
after  leaving  the  hospitals.  CiuTent  receipts.  $1,337,- 
33;  expenses,  $3,556.35. 

Boston.  Instructive  District  Nursing.  First  Annual 
Report  Chairman,  Miss  Phebe  G.  Adam;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  A.  C.  Howes.  The  society  provides 
nurses  to '  care  for  the  sick  poor,  who  also  instruct 
them  in  caring  for  themselves.  Current^receipts,  $3,- 
333.67 ;  expenses,  $1,334.01. 

Boston.  Temporary  Home.  Ninth  Annual  Report 
President,  Miss  £.  F.  Mason ;  Secretary,  Arthur  Dex- 
ter. The  Home  gives  board  and  lodging  to  any  re. 
spectable  woman  who  will  pay  for  it  in  work.  She  is 
also  helped  to  find  a  permanent  position.  Current 
receipts,  $4,839.73;  expenses.  $5,693.73. 


Boston.  North  End  Mission.  Annual  Report.  Pres^ 
ident,  Nicholas  Broughton ;  TVeasurer,  H.  E.  Abbott. 
The  object  of  the  Mission  is  to  rescue  the  perishing,, 
to  restore  to  society  the  &llen  and  depraved,  and  aid 
them  to  become  good  citizens.  Current  receipts. 
$30,87945 :  expenses,  $30,577.77. 

Boston.  Warren  Street  Chapel.  Fifty-first  Annual 
Report  Chairman,  Wm.  Endicott,  Jr. ;  Clerk,  Rev. 
Eber  R.  Butler.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  pro- 
vide religious,  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  for 
children.  Current  receipts.  $4.034.81 ;  expenses,  $4,- 
056.61. 

Baltimore.  Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium  for  Chil- 
dren. Seventh  Annual  Report  President,  Francis 
T.  King ;  Secretary,  John  A.  Tompkins.  This  insti- 
tution provides  a  home  and  proper  medical  attend- 
ance in  a  healthful  locality  for  sick  mothers  and 
children  who  are  unable  to  pay  and  yet  need  the 
change  for  a  few  days.  Current  receipts,  $68,799.64 ; 
expenses,  $33,539.71. 

Dorchester.  Mass.  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
Annual  Report  President,  Miss  E.  S.  Psu'kman; 
Secretary,  Miss  F.  R.  Morse.  The  object  of  this 
school  is  "  to  train  girls  to  habits  of  industry  and  a  re- 
spect for  labor,  and  to  send  them  from  the  school  with 
strengthened  characters  and  a  means  of  support"^ 
Current  receipts.  $4,565.10;  expenses,  $4473.60. 

Newport.  Flower  Mission.  Annual  Report  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Walter  Langley;  Secretary,  Miss  Jean- 
nette  Swasey.  The  object  of  the  Mission  is  to 
brighten  the  homes  of  the  sick  and  aged  by  means  of 
flowers,  fruit  delicacies  and  any  other  means  in  their 
power.    Current  receipts,  $63.79;   expenses,  $59.96. 

Philadelphia.  Indian  Rights  Association.  Fourth 
Annual  Report.  President,  Dr.  James  E.  Rhoads; 
Secretary,  Hert>ert  Welsh.  "  The  object  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  be  to  secure  to  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  the  political  and  civil  rights  already 
guaranteed  them  by  treaty  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  as  their  civilization  and  circum- 
stances may  justify."  Current  receipts,  $6,706.53; 
expenses,  $6,233.38. 

Paris.  Workfor  Shop  Girls.  Annual  Report  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer, 
New  York,  "  To  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  sister  in 
distress,  to  comfort  and  advise  those  who  are  alone  in 
this  great  city,  to  warn  those  who  are  blindly  rushing 
into  danger,  and  gently  to  lead  all  to  a  better  and 
higher  life  has  been  our  endeavor.**  Current  receipts^ 
F.  8,130.05;  expenses,  F.  8,116.60. 


Motto  of  New  York  Charitable 
Organization. — Charity  must  do  ^ye, 
things :  i .  Act  only  on  knowledge  got 
by  thorough  investigation.  2.  Relieve 
worthy  need  promptly,  fittingly  and  ten- 


derly. 3.  Prevent  unwise  alms  to  the 
unworthy.  4.  Raise  into  independence 
every  needy  person,  where  this  is  possible. 
5.  Make  sure  that  no  children  grow  up 
to  be  paupers. 
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SPECIAL  -^    NOTICE. 

^^^  ^DEPARTMENTS.^  ^i^ 

JSrOTE. 

Our  rapidiy-increasing  business  with  the  Watch  and  Diamond  Department  has  forced  us  to  devote  a  large 
portioo  of  our  Parlor  No.  i  (heretofore  occupied  by  Bric-a-brac)  to  the  better  display  of  these  articles.  The 
facilities  afforded  there  are  quiet  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  main  store,  which  is  quite  necessary  in 
the  careful  consideration  of  an  important  purchase,  such  as  a  Watch  or  Diamond.  We  hare  secured  the 
services  of  one  of  the  best-known  salesmen  (in  the  Watch  and  Diamond  business)  in  the  City,  Mr.  GEO.  H» 
Morrill,  in  whose  immediate  care  the  department  will  be  placed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Watch  Manufacturers,  held  in  February,  A.  STOWELL  &  CO.  were  put  on  the  lilt  o 
SPECIAI^  RETAIL  AGEN'I'S  of  AMERICAN  WATCHES. 

We  are  also  SOLE  RETAIL  AGENTS  for 

THE  ISOCHRONON 

( pronounced  4-soch'-ro-non),  a  MANTEL  CLOCK,  with  watch  escapement,  which  will,  we  fully  believe,  super- 
cede the  French  movement. 

\K^  have  a  large  stock  of  these  superior  timekeepers,  in  imported  marble  cafes,  and  we  guarantee  each  clock 
10  keep  time  (when  regulated)  to  within  one  minute  per  month,  and  also  show  a 

TRAVELING     CLOCK 

for  SzS'OO.  equal  to  any  imported  one  for  540.00  that  can  be  shown  in  this  country. 

-A..  SOTO^WEIjXj  &  CO., 

S4    T^mTTEK,    SXI^BBX,    BOSTOI^. 

For  Artists  and  Amateurs,  Fitted  or  Empty  fioxes,  at  all  Prices 

FOR  EITHER 

tHI  Color*    Water  Color,   China,  Lnstra,  or  Tapestry  Palntln;;  or  Crayoii  and  Charcoal 

Drawing. 
E^A^SELS,   r>^A^3SrEI.S  -AJSFID  PILi.^i^'CJSS 

of  all  kinds. 
Art  KoT«tties  for  Deeor»tion»  Handbooks  oflnatruotion  on  all  Art  Snbjeets.    Matheniatical  Inatrn- 

menti>,  Drawings  Paper*  T  Sqnaroa,  Bto. 


FROST   &;  ADAMS, 

Importers,  Wholesale  and  RetaU  Dealers,  3T  Conthill,  Boston. 

Cataloirae«  free  upon  application.    Mail  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

F.  S.  FROST.  .      * H.  A.  LAWRENCE. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  60. 

SEWING  •  MACHINE. 

Special  Attention  Called  to  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

no-    THE 

No,  8  FAMILY  MACHINE. 

N.  E.  AGENCY,  594  Washlngrton  St. 
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ACID    PHOSPHATE. 


(LIQUID.) 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily 
assimilated  by  the  system. 

SspeolaIl7  reooTn  m  ended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Fh.ysl- 
oal  Sxliaustlon,  Indigestion, 
Seadaoihe,  XTervousness, 
Walcefulness,  Zxnpaixed  TTl- 
taUty,  eto. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians  of  all 
Schools. 

Agi'ecnble  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its 
use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

Tt  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and 
sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.     Pamphlet  free. 


RuMTORD  Chemical  Works,     .         .     Providence,  R.  I. 
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BABIES  THBITE  ON  IT, 

It  has  been  and  still  is  the  claim  of  the  Manufacturers, 
and  has  the  indorsement  of  the  public,  that  RIDQE'S 
FOOD  is  the  most  reliable  food  in  the  world  for  Infants  and 
Children.  It  combines  all  the  elements  for  perfect  growth 
as  in  no  other. 

IT  IS  A  FACT  THAT  MORE  CHILDREN  HAVE  BEEN  SAVED 
AND  SUCCESSFULLY  REARED  BY  RIDQE'S  FOOD  THAN  BY 
ALL  THE  OTHER  FOODS  COMBINED. 


RID«E\S  r001>  FOB  INVANTS  AND  INTALIPK 

Is  a  concentrated  preparation  of  wheat,  and  in  ao  pre- 
pared as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  most  delicate  atomach. 

In  case  a  babe  cannot  have  the  natural  supply,  Ridge'a 
Food  is  the  best  substitute.  It  is  quickly  prepared  an<| 
therefore  may  always  be  fresh  and  of  umform  richnesa. 
By  observing  the  Special  Directions,  this  food  can  be 
adapted  to  all  the  various  needs  of  iiifkntile  1  fe. 
It  cannot  cauHe  ticldlty  or  «vln<l. 

For  young  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  from  itai  purity, 
strength,  and  great  nourishing  properties,  being  peculiar- 
ly and  thoroughly  cooked  in  its  manufacture,  it  will 
furnish  a  full  meal  for  a  growing  child. 

It  18  nourialihisf,  si^tUfyinj;,  luid  children 
like  it. 

Many  persons  who  from  dvspcpsia  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs  have  almost  starved  be- 
cause the^  could  not  retain  or  properly  digest  food  of 
various  kinds,  have  regained  perfect  health  and  strength 
by  the  use  of  Ridge's  Food. 

Bspecially  in  cases  of  CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 
Chronic  Diarrhoea,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Bowels,  the 
use  of  Ridge's  Food  is  invaluable.  Not  only  has  it  an 
agreeable  flavor,  but  the  system  will  retain  and  assimi- 
late it  when  everything  else  fails. 

Ridge's  Food  possesses  all  the  nutritive,  nourishing 
and  strengthening  properties  of  Oatmeal,  Groats,  and 
Barley,  but  is  not  like  them  objectionable  on  account  of 
bein^  unpalatable,  laxative,  exciting,  and  heating;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  neutral  in  its  action,  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
and  possesses  no  objectionable  features  in  its  action  upon 
the  whole  system. 

Remember  that  Ridge's  Food  has  been  in  use  for 
THIRTY  years  in  England  and  America.  Thousands  of 
children  have  been  successfully  reared  upon  it,  and  no 
amount  of  slanderous  imputations  from  competitors 
that  have  arisen  can  strip  it  of  its  wide  and  well-earned 
reputation. 

Mothers  and  Nurses  send  for  pamphlets  to  Manu- 
facturers. 

Be  sure  and  g£t  RIDGE'S  FOOD.    Take  no  other. 

WOOL.RICH    CO.,      Manufacturers, 

PALMER.    MASS. 


Home  Texts, 


WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM  STANDARD  HYMNS. 

These  TEXTS  and  HYMNS  are  printed  in  very  large  type,  on  sheets  14x19  inches,  to 
be  hung  on  the  wall  of  a  nursery  or  school-room.  They  have  been  selected  with  care,  and 
are  cordially  recommended  to  tho  use  of  Christian  families. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price, $1.15. 

J.  STILMAN  SMITH  &  CO., 

120  TBEMONT  8TEEET,    AHD  3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MA83  (Eoom  92). 

THE  CROSS  FOUNTAIN  &  GOLD  PEN,  °^  «^^°<^^^°  bhadino  pen 


An  appropriate  and  useful  present.  A  fountain  holder  fitted  with  a  i6-k.  gold  pen  of  the  best  manufiaicture.  Can 
be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  write  10,000  words  with  one  filling.  Will  last  for  years.  Invaluable  to  Clergy> 
men,  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Stenographers,  Students,  and  all  persona  where  rapidity  of  writing  is  essential.  Price 
$2.00  and  upwards.     Made  in  ten  different  styles. 

THE  A.  T.  CROSS  STYLOGRAPH IC  PEN. 


Indispensable  to  every  one  who  writes.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  is  a  perfect  pen  and  ink  bottle  com- 
bined. Never  leaks  or  blots,  and  the  writing  done  with  it  docs  not  blur  or  erase.  Price  i^a.oo  and  upward.  Made 
in  twenty-five  different  styles. 

Either  pen  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.    Our  fully-illustrated  catalogue  mailed  firee  on  application.. 

Opposite    Old    ^>olItH 
Church. 


THE  CROSS  PEN  COMPANY,  7  Milk  Street, 
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LEND  A  HAND 

A  Record  of  Progress  and  Journal  of  Organized  Charity. 

Vol.  II.  July,  1887.  No.  7. 

The  condition  of  prisoners  in  the  criminal  courts  is  to  a  certain  extent  anomalous, 
and  seems  to  require  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people,  whether  at  the  bar  or  not. 

The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  every  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty. 
Tliis  is  what  law  students  are  taught  and  what  is  said  in  airy  and  effusive  orations  or 
lectures  on  the  humanity  of  our  English  system  of  law. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  following  a  tradition  of  monarchical  governments,  each  of 
our  states  provides  public  prosecuting  attorneys,  whose  single  duty  it  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  person  on  trial  is  sentenced,  if  they  possibly  can.  They  have  great  ad- 
vantages for  this  purpose,  which  arise  from  familiarity  with  their  business,  from  that 
division  of  labor  which  gives  them  nothing  else  to  do ;  and,  principally,  from  their 
intimacy  with  the  police,  the  sheriffs  and  deputy-sheriffs,  the  marshals  and  their  as- 
sistants, and,  in  short,  with  all  those  persons  who  are  connected  with  the  machinery 
of  the  prosecution.  All  these  forces,  although  in  theory  they  are  not  organized  to- 
gether, move  in  fact  with  unity  and  harmony  and  mutual  understanding.  The  men 
know  each  other,  they  probably  have  confidence  in  each  other,  and  they  sustain  each 
other.  Against  this  array  there  appears  a  criminal — that  is  to  say,  perhaps  he  is  a 
criminal  and  perhaps  he  is  not.  In  spite  of  the  noble  assertion  of  Blackstone  and 
the  others  whom  we  have  quoted,  he  is  called  a  criminal  quite  generally  in  court  and 
out  of  court,  whether  his  crime  has  been  proved  or  not.  At  all  events,  he  is  a  pris- 
oner. He  has  to  prove  that  he  is  innocent,  although  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  he 
is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  If  he  is  a  poor  man,  the  court  will  assign 
him  counsel.     The  court  does  so  in  any  case  if  he  asks  it. 

But  what  is  the  condition  of  this  counsel  ?  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  generally  a 
young  attorney,  who  is  selected  by  the  court  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  and 
the  court  wishes  to  show  him  that  it  thinks  favorably  of  him.  His  engagement  is  a 
sort  of  advertisement.  But  he  is  very  likely  new  in  criminal  practice.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  he  is  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  courts  as  the  prosecuting  attorney  is.  It  is  very  probable  that,  when 
he  has  finished  his  first  case  of  this  sort,  he  will  pray  earnestly  that  he  may  never 
have  a  second  and  will  do  his  best  to  avoid  it.  In  short,  the  criminal  practice  is  not 
agreeable  to  most  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  and  they  do  not  assume  it  with  any  eager- 
ness, unless,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  or  of  duty,  it  may  be  fairly  pressed  upon 
them. 

From  all  this,  it  follows  that  the  prisoner,  unless  he  be  an  experienced  and  profes- 
sional prisoner,  who  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  concern,  appears  at  disad- 
vantage before  the  courts. 

If,  by  his  good  fortune,  he  be  a  prisoner  who  has  offended  against  the  laws  with 
regard  to  liquor,  he  will  generally  find,  in  our  larger  cities,  that  what  is  virtually  the 
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corporation  of  distillers  and  brewers  has  provided  for  his  case.  He  will  find  that  they 
have  retained  permanent  counsel  for  him  and  for  others  like  him.  And,  no  matter 
how  mean  or  low  his  shop  or  his  employment,  he  will  find  that  a  man  really  learned 
in  the  law  is  ready  to  defend  him  and,  in  the  slang  phrase,  "put  him  through,"  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible. 

But  if,  by  misfortune,  the  offence  charged  against  him  is  not  an  offence  against  the 
liquor  laws,  if  he  be  such  a  person,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Howells  describes  in  one  of 
his  best  stories,  who  has  been  picked  up  by  a  policeman  in  a  crowd  and  has  spent  a 
night  in  a  police  station  and  is  charged  the  next  morning  with  picking  a  girl's 
pocket-book,  there  will  be  nobody  ready  for  his  defence,  and,  if  he  should  ask  for 
counsel,  the  counsel,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  unfamiliar  with  the  business  and  will 
approach  it  as  a  beginner  approaches  it. 

It  is  without  any  disposition  to  extenuate  crime,  of  which  there  is,  alas !  only  too 
much,  that  we  renew  the  suggestion  here  which  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  oflScers  who  have  been  entrusted  in  our  different  states  with  the  ardu- 
ous and  interesting  duties  of  public  prosecution.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  same 
administration  which  provides  one  permanent  attorney  for  the  prosecution  shall  pro- 
vide a  permanent  attorney  ready  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  defence,  if  the  prisoner 
needs  his  services. 

It  is  said,  and  it  is  truly  said,  that,  in  the  right  administration  of  a  criminal  court, 
the  judge  is  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  This  is  true.  And  to  a  certain  extent  this 
arrangement  answers  its  purpose,  as  any  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
criminal  courts  sees.  The  square  rebuke  which  a  good  judge  will  give  to  a  police- 
man, who  is  too  fast  in  testifying  to  something  of  which  he  could  know  nothing,  is  of 
great  eff^ect  in  keeping  the  testimony  of  the  police  within  rational  bounds.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  show  that  the  judge  has  many  other 
things  on  his  conscience,  and  on  his  docket,  too,  which  prevent  him  from  protecting 
the  prisoner  as  perhaps  he  might  be  glad  to  do.  Indeed,  the  very  dignity  and  im- 
partiality of  his  place  prevent.  He  ought  to  know  nothing  of  the  case  till  it  is 
brought  before  him.  When  it  is  brought  before  him,  it  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
trial.  On  one  side  it  is.  It  is  prepared  by  an  officer  who  has  all  the  assistance 
which  government  can  give  him.  It  ought  to  be  prepared  on  the  other  with  the 
same  care.  Government  ought  to  be  able  to  help  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  or  the 
prisoner,  with  assistance  as  real  as  it  gives  to  the  prosecution.  Society  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  keeping  out  from  prison  those  who  do  not  belong  there  as  it  is 
in  sending  to  prison  those  who  do. 

The  steady  success,  increasing  with  every  year,  of  the  departments  known  as 
"probation"  departments,  arranged  for  juvenile  criminals  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities,  has  been  won  in  a  system  which  may  probably  be  carried  much  farther.  The 
probation  officer  does  not  want  the  prisoner  punished ;  he  does  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  want  him  set  free.  He  simply  wants  to  have  real  justice  done — to  have  the 
innocent  acquitted  and  to  place  the  unfortunate,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  in  the  right 
way.  He  hears  the  story  of  the  prisoner  and  his  friends ;  he  has  time  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  it.  He  informs  the  judge  and  consults  with  him.  Then,Jf  the 
prisoner  is  lefl  at  large,  he  keeps  an  oversight  on  the  case,  he  holds  all  parties  to 
their  promises,  and,  if  these  promises  are  not  kept,  or  the  prisoner  lapses  from  his 
resolutions,  the  probation  officer  can  descend  on  him  and  the  experiment  of  punish- 
ment in  a  penitentiary  can  be  tried. 

But  nobody  wants  this  experiment  tried  till  it  is  necessary.     Certainly  we  have 
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tried  it  often  enough  to  see  that  in  many  cases  it  is  only  of  the  smallest  value.  Take 
the  case  of  that  wretched  woman  who  has  been  sent,  by  the  Boston  courts,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  times  to  the  "House  of  Industry"  for  being  drunk.  Can  any 
officer  or  any  judge  have  much  hope  that  any  good  will  be  done  to  her  or  to  society 
by  sending  her  there  once  more?  Why  should  there  not  be  a  "probation  officer" 
vrho  might  have  the  oversight  and  charge  of  her  ?  Is  she  not  quite  as  much  in  need 
of  such  guardianship  as  if  she  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  infant,  under  age  ? 

Another  plan,  which  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  gentlemen  of  large  experience, 
is  that  a  regular  appropriation  should  be  made  every  year  for  the  expenses  for  counsel 
for  prisoners.  That  is,  indeed,  but  a  foolish  offer  in  our  present  civilization,  which 
offers  counsel  to  prisoners  and  then  leaves  it  to  the  sense  of  honor  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar  to  come  to  their  defence  as  if  they  were  regularly  retained.  In 
theory,  it  is  true,  the  bar  is  a  corporation  which  proposes  to  bring  about  equal  justice 
to  all  men.  In  theory,  the  railroad  corporation  which  pays  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
eminent  counsel  pays  it  merely  as  an  honorarium  to  them ;  and  they  have  stepped 
into  the  court,  given  the  time  and  study  to  the  case  which  they  have  done,  purely 
from  their  humane  instincts  and  their  determination  that  justice  shall  be  maintained. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  this  theory,  if  it  ever  was  true,  is  now  a  matter  of  the  past. 
In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  men  expect  to  be  paid  for  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  which  they  do.  And  if  a  young  gentieman  leaves  his  office  and  gives 
his  time  and  talents  and  the  results  of  his  education  to  the  benefit  of  a  prisoner — if 
the  state  expects  him  to  do  so,  and  indeed  directs  him  to  do  so,  so  that  he  would  lose 
prestige  in  his  profession  and,  indeed,  might  be  debarred  if  he  refused — it  seems  to 
be  but  reasonable  that  the  state  shall  make  a  proper  compensation  for  the  time  and 
talents  which  are  thus  used. 

Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  counsel  so  assigned  to  a  prisoner  goes  into  court, 
as  it  were,  a  stranger.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  said,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  government  knows  every  inch  of  the  ground.  He  knows  personally  all  the 
government  witnesses  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten ;  that  is  to  say,  he  knows  the  police 
who  have  made  the  arrest ;  he  knows  the  jailer  even  who  has  confined  the  prisoner ; 
he  knows  all  the  officers  of  the  court.  It  is  really  painful  to  see  the  smoothness  with 
which  the  prosecution  runs  on  in  the  business  of  getting  a  poor  wretch  into  prison 
and  the  various  hindrances  of  forty  different  kinds  which  intervene  in  the  work  of 
the  defence. 

We  trust  that  we  may  receive  from  humane  members  of  the  bar  their  suggestions 
as  to  practical  methods  for  averting  and  avoiding  a  contrast  which  is  as  marked  as 
this.  Our  criminal  legislation  improves  from  year  to  year,  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
field  where  more  improvement  may  be  attained. 


RICHARD  D.   DOUGLASS. 

Some  time  since,  when  conversing  with  Mr.  Douglass  had  done  in  various  depart- 
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does  not  need  to  have  his  work  described  ; 
it  speaks  for  itself,"  and  so  the"conversa- 
tion  ended.  But  the  more  I  have  thought 
over  the  matter,  the  more  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  people  at  large  need  to  know 
whatever  can  be  known  of  the  working 
principles  that  have  impelled  men  and 
women  to  thoroughly  and  persistently 
devote  their  energies  to  the  alleviation  of 
pain,  sickness  and  distress,  and  to  the 
elevation  of  the  race.  The  mainspring 
of  Mr.  Douglass's  efforts  was  his  firm  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  actual  contact 
with  persons  to  be  benefited.  More  than 
once  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
would  like  to  preach  one  sermon,  with 
the  text,  ''And  he  put  his  hands  upon 
them." 

Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  seen 
him  walking  up  and  down  the  broad 
piazzas  of  the  Sea  Side  Home,  with  a 
dirty  or  crying  baby  or  two  in  his  arms, 
endeavoring  to  quiet  the  babies  and  so 
afford  rest  to  the  poor,  tired  mothers.  Or, 
as  the  weekly  parties  of  poor  women  and 
children  came  to  or  left  the  Home,  he 
would  be  seen  carrying  bundles,  or  bas- 
kets, in  order  to  relieve  some  one  or  more. 
To  him,  to  heartily  grasp  an  extended 
hand,  though  it  were  dirty,  was  one  way 
to  reach  the  heart  of  its  owner.  He  was 
a  friend  to  those  who  needed  his  assist- 
ance, and  a  "  friendly  visitor "  indeed  to 
many  a  family — and  all  because  he  put 
into  practice  his  firm  belief  that  the  way 
to  effect  the  most  good  is  to  avoid  shams, 
to  conduct  charitable  work  on  business 
principles,  and  to  bring  one's  self  into  per- 
sonal contact  as  a  real  friend  with  those 
needing  aid. 

Many  who  have  tried  to  do  as  Mr. 
Douglass  did,  who  have  seen  what  they 
should  do,  but  have  found  how  hard  it 
was  to  do,  will  take  courage,  I  think,  when 
they  read  this  brief  account  of  Mr.  Doug- 
lass's success  and  the  secret  of  it. 

To  the  timid,  sensitive  and  untrained, 
who  cannot  bring  themselves   to   enter 


dirty  houses,  deal  with  dirty  people,  hear 
unpleasant  language,  see  disagreeable 
sights,  touch  hands  begrimed  or  defiled, 
the  knowledge  of  his  success  must  be  an 
incentive. 

How  to  reach  the  poor,  the  depressed 
and  the  debased  is  a  problem  to  many 
a  thinker  and  even  many  a  worker.  Mr. 
Douglass  solved  it  while  others  talked 
about  it. 

I  think  my  friend  was  wrong  when  he 
said  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  a  word 
about  Mr.  Douglass.  j   yq 

[It  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that 
we  publish  the  article  above,  which  gives 
some  hint  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Douglass. 
The  readers  of  this  magazine  ought  to  be 
particularly  interested  in  that  remarkable 
man.  The  last  weeks  of  his  life  were  de- 
voted to  thought  regarding  it,  and  one  of 
the  last  papers  he  wrote  was  the  plan  on 
which,  virtually,  it  was  founded.  It  was 
the  hope  of  all  those  interested  in  it  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  take  the  active 
oversight  of  the  magazine  when  it  was 
established.  We  have  no  more  valuable 
memento  than  the  design  of  the  "  Red 
Cross,"  which  he  drew  for  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  our  plans. 

Mr.  Douglass  was  the  director  every 
summer  of  the  Sea  Shore  Home  at  Coney 
Island,  which  was  an  outgrowth  from  the 
institution  which  he  had  in  charge  at 
Brooklyn.  He  was  sure  to  interest  the 
throng  of  children  whom  he  had  there 
under  his  affectionate  care,  and,  with  the 
ready  help  and  sympathy  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  he  made  the  week  of 
the  visit  of  each  child  an  event  to  be  re- 
membered in  after  life.  Here  was  a  liv- 
ing proof  that  intimate  personal  sympathy 
can  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  faculty  for 
organization  and  th^  most  resolute  deter- 
mination that  charity  shall  be  administer- 
ed under  vigorous  business  principles  and 
within  the  domain  of  established  law. — 
Editor.] 
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BY    MISS   ANNE   WALES   ABBOT. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Robinsons  were  at  their  twelve  o'clock  dinner  when  Barton  Wheelock  ran  in 
without  ceremony,  with  Mrs.  Smith  following  him  timidly.  "  Come  to  get  your 
money,  eh?"  said  the  farmer,  rising  and  wiping  his  mouth. 

*'  No,  sir-ee !  **  running  to  get  hold  of  his  hand.  "  I'm  back  to  say  I'm  sorry,  and 
ready  to  go  to  work." 

All  the  family  left  their  places  and  came  round  him  with  a  glad  welcome  that  did 
Mrs.  Smith  good.  They  gave  her  a  warm  greeting,  too,  as  she  called  herself  Bar- 
ton's mother,  with  a  word  or  two  of  explanation.  As  she  declined  dinner  at  an  un- 
lYonted  hour,  Mrs.  Robinson  brought  her  milk  in  a  china  bowl,  and  Mrs.  Smith  made 
herself  agreeable  by  noticing  the  bowl  as  resembling  heirloom  treasures  in  her  own  fam- 
ily. This  brought  out  the  surprising  fact  that  the  set  they  originally  belonged  to  was 
brought  home  from  China  by  a  common  ancestor.  Mrs.  Smith  immediately  called 
Mrs.  Robinson  cousin,  and  was  as  cordially  adopted  as  a  kinswoman  by  her. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  Barty  had  gone  out  with  the  boys,  Mrs.  Smith  proposed 
to  pay  his  board  while  he  went  to  school,  frankly  saying  she  did  not  wish  him  to  be 
a  farmer, 

**  I  will  have  the  orphan  at  my  table  without  other  pay  than  my  children  give  me, 
voluntary  and  cheerful  aid,  one  way  and  another.  Their  faults  they  all  have,  but  I 
train  them  up  for  an  honest  life,  and  Barty'll  make  a  smart  and  honorable  man." 

**  Curious  it  is  that  he  has  three  homes  at  his  choice."  Then  she  told  what  she 
knew  of  his  history.     She  had  a  silent  and  eager  listener. 

**  Here  is  my  land ;  you  see  me  bringing  out  of  it,  so  far  as  I'm  able,  what  God  put 
into  it  for  the  common  benefit.  Now  I'll  do  the  same  by  Barton.  But  if  it  proves 
that  you  can  give  him  higher  culture,  and  bring  out  talents  that  I  can't,  you  ought  to 
have  him.  We'll  see.  The  best  thing  now  is  plain.  Leave  him  to  me,  and  don't 
you  take  too  much  notice  of  him.  We'll  do  our  best  to  stir  his  ambition.  It  is  in 
him.  But  for  pride,  he'd  show  it.  He  can't  bear  to  seem  to  aim  higher  than  he 
can  reach." 

"  The  school  is  open?" 

*'  The  master  was  once  one  of  my  farm  boys,  and  will  understand  what  he  wants. 
He  does  not  drive  children  along  in  a  drove.  The  long-legged  fellows  go  ahead  as 
fast  as  they  want  to,  and,  if  I  was  a  betting  man,  I'd  warrant  Barty  to  come  out  by 
and  by  number  one,  or  near  it." 

*'  I'll  send  warmer  clothes  soon." 

"  Don't!  Let  me  spend  his  own  money  for  them,  and  coarse  at  that.  Best  so. 
He  sha'n't  suffer." 

*'  May  I  give  him  money? " 

*' A  little  pocket-money,  if  you  like,  to  keep  you  in  mind." 

**  I  may  write?" 
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"  Tell  him  to  write  you  first." 

Barty  and  the  boys,  with  some  snickering  and  sly  winks,  came  to  invite  her  to  see 
two  little  white  cahes. 

"  Why,  they're  all  red ! "  said  the  wondering  farmer. 

Sunburnt  Wesley  Robinson  exhibited  two  stout  calves  as  white  as  snow,  by  turn- 
ing down  socks  and  rolling  up  trowsers,  and  the  lady  was  ready  to  laugh  at  the  joke. 
*' Why  does  one  of  the  pigs  have  a  yoke  upon  his  neck  that  must  be  a  bother  to 
him  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Because,  like  me,  he  was  forever  running  away,"  explained  Barty.  "  Just  like 
my  having  a  guardeen  put  on  to  me." 

"  I  must  take  leave,  or  my  horse  will  be  for  running  away,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  at 
this  remark. 

*'  Barty,  get  in  and  keep  her  company  for  a  couple  of  miles,"  said  Mr.  Robinson, 
kindly,  thinking  there  were  too  many  spectators  at  the  parting. 

This  gave  opportunity  for  an  affectionate  talk,  and,  on  leaving  the  carriage,  Barty 
heartily  kissed  her  of  his  own  accord. 

"  Good-by,  and  be  a  good  boy,"  she  said.  Tom  gave  his  hand  to  Barty  before 
drawing  up  his  reins,  and  said,  "  I  wish  you  well." 

Barty  stood  still  to  watch  the  carriage  out  of  sight,  and  he  saw  the  wave  of  a  white 
handkerchief  as  it  turned  a  corner.  To  his  surprise,  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks 
then,  and  he  sat  down  to  think  over  the  conversation  and  his  own  promises,  to  make 
them  into  serious  resolves.     For  his  promises  were  rare,  and  in  earnest  always. 

What  did  he  say?     What  did  she  say? 

*'  We'll  both  begin  a  true  Christian  life.  It  is  a  great  work.  I  shall  pray  for  you. 
Will  you  pray  for  me  ?  " 

'*  I  will,  I  will,"  said  Barty.  "  But  I  thought  you  was  a  church  member.  Aint 
Unitarians  Christians  ?  " 

"  O  Barty  !  Barty  I"  cried  Mrs.  Smith,  "  you  found  me  so  little  what  I  ought  to 
be  !  so  little  worthy  to  be  one  of  Christ's  personal  friends  !  his  disciples  !  Now  I  will 
be  a  more  faithful  Unitarian,  and  you  shall  be  a  faithful  Methodist,  if  you  will.  Not 
only  loving,  but  obeying  our  Master  !  " 

'*  Fur  as  I  know  how,"  said  Barty,  "  I  will  try."  And,  in  his  lonely  walk  home, 
his  mind  was  busy  in  shaping  his  future  way  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  the  right. 

"  O  here  he  comes !  "  cried  Cilia  Robinson,  as  he  drew  near  the  door,  where  a 
small,  slender,  fair  young  man  was  taking  leave.  "  Barton,  this  is  your  future  teach- 
er, Mr.  Ferguson." 

Barty  thought  they  had  been  talking  him  over,  as  indeed  they  had.  He  bowed, 
but  looked  the  other  way  when  the  young  man  offered  his  hand.  Cilia  gave  hers  in- 
stead, with  a  subdued  laugh,  and  with  boyish  grace  the  young  man  sprang  down 
the  steps  and  went  rapidly  away. 

''  1  wonder  if  he  thinks  to  manage  Barton  Wheelock  with  a  ferule ! "  thought  the 
boy.  *'  Pooh  !  the  school  can't  be  much  in  such  hands,"  and  he  said  to  Cilia  that  he 
supposed  it  was  only  for  young  scholars. 

"  Why,  they  are  taller  than  he  is,  many  of  them,"  said  Cilia,  smiling.  **  The  old- 
est are  old  school-mates  of  his,  and  playmates  yet,  for  I  have  seen  him  playing  ball 
with  them  at  recess,  quite  careless  about  his  dignity.  He  has  the  respect  and  good- 
will of  every  one." 

When  Cilia  offered  to  hear  Barty  read  at  home,  to  prepare  him  for  the  older  read- 
ing class,  he  said  he  knew  how  to  read,  she  need  not  worry !  and,  when  he  came 
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home  the  first  day  of  school,  he  said  he  had  declined  to  read  with  those  smaller  than 
himself,  and  had  been  excused.  "  No  spelling?  "  had  grumbled  the  new  pupil,  and 
the  master  had  said  he  never  had  heard  a  spelling-lesson  in  the  two  years  he  had 
been  a  teacher !     Could  Cilia  explain  that  neglect? 

Had  Barty  written  an3rthing  on  his  slate?  she  asked. 

To  be  sure  he  had !  a  sort  of  definition  exercise.  He  could  not  write  fast,  so  the 
master  let  him  stay  in  his  seat  to  take  sentences  out  of  a  book  and  write  them  over  in 
his  own  words.  It  was  rather  good  fun.  He  was  sent  to  one  of  the  older  class  to 
have  the  words  misspelt  marked  for  him  to  correct  by  dictionary.  Another  scholar 
corrected  his  stops  and  capitals.  Then  the  master  looked  it  over,  and  said  he  had 
done  very  well.  And  then  he  heard  him  say  the  new  pupil  had  made  a  periphrasis 
he  himself  would  never  have  thought  of.  He  asked  Cilia  if  she  knew  whether  that 
word  was  high  for  definition. 

She  did  not  know,  so  they  went  together  to  the  big  dictionary,  a  present  to  the 
household  from  her  uncle,  the  Judge. 

Through  the  week,  Barty  was  very  happy  and  very  good.  No  occasion  came  for 
his  yeasty  temper  to  rise,  for  the  master  understood  him  by  instinct.  The  last  thing 
in  the  week  was  the  hour  devoted  to  reading  and  declamation,  and  all  but  the  ad- 
vanced class  were  dismissed.  Barty  took  his  place  to  read  last.  He  had  innate  taste 
that  recognized  good  reading  and  enjoyed  it.  The  readers  were  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  and  make  remarks  on  what  they  read.  Byron's  ''Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean' 
>vas  given  to  Barty,  and  he  paused  at  the  second  line, 

'*  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain." 

*'  Why  in  vain?     Hadn't  they  business?^*  he  asked. 

One  scholar  thought  the  words  were  simply  to  fill  out  the  line. 

Another — to  please  the  ear. 

Another — in  vain^  because  the  wake  closed  up  and  left  no  trace. 

Then  Barty  went  on  very  well  to  the  very  last  lines, 

"  He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Unwept,  unknelled,  uncoffined  smd  unKnpwn," 

*'  Unkenneled,  unconfined V  stammered  Barty.    A  titter  ran  through  the  class 

and  the  master's  eyes  laughed,  while  his  hand  covered  his  mouth.  The  boy  threw 
his  book  on  the  floor  and  retired  to  his  seat  in  a  rage,  but  restrained  himself  while 
the  reading  went  right  on  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  The  master  was  calmly  at- 
tentive to  it  till  the  readers  left  the  few  declaimers  to  finish  the  hour.  Then  he  came 
to  speak  to  Barty,  who  sprang  to  his  feet  with  "  I  wont"  upon  his  lips.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  blue  eyes  (so  sunny,  like  Graham's)  that  arrested  it. 

*' Don't  you  think  it  looks  likely  to  rain?  I  wish,  as  you  are  disengaged,  you 
would  get  me  an  umbrella  from  my  room,  or  from  Mr.  Robinson's." 

To  give  the  lad  an  opportunity  to  oblige  him  made  him  his  friend  at  once.  A 
teacher  needs  to  understand  that  trait  in  boy  nature,  and  it  is  only  by  a  generous  sym- 
pathy that  he  can. 

The  master  and  pupil  walked  together  under  the  small  canopy,  talking,  and  now 
and  then  laughing,  till  they  parted,  shaking  hands  at  the  Robinson  gate. 

Barty  was  missing  till  bed-time  that  evening.  Mr.  Robinson  inquired  what  he  had 
done  with  the  time,  and  Cilia  was  indisrnant  when  she  found  he  had  been  in  the  mas- 
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tor's  room,  and  should  go  for  an  hour  every  night,  by  invitation.  He  ought  not  to 
intrude  on  his  friend's  resting-time  when  she  could  teach  him  to  read  while  she  was 
sewing  or  knitting. 

"  You  could  not  begin  to  do  what  he  is  doing  for  me,"  said  Barty,  who,  however, 
thanked  her,  and  was  happy  to  read  his  books  aloud  to  her  or  any  one  who  was  at 
leisure  to  listen.  He  made  no  boast  to  her  of  a  secret  between  him  and  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, but  confided  to  his  mother  in  a  letter  that  he  was  already  preparing  to  take  a  part 
in  a  dialogue,  and  should  want  a  wig  J  and  also  a  pair  of  breeches  !  He  alone  had 
as  yet  been  told  that  there  would  be  a  school  festival  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  in 
which  the  best  scholars  were  all  to  be  speakers,  or  actors,  or  both.  It  was  soon  no 
mystery  to  Cilia.  She  was  a  graduate,  and  was  invited  to  act  a  part  in  Queen  Mary 
cap  and  farthingale,  about  which  costume  she  wrote  to  consult  Mrs.  Smith,  the  new 
cousin. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mr.  Hamilton  left  his  ward  to  himself,  but  had  news  of  him  now  and  then  from 
Mr.  Robinson. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Ferguson  gave  the  following  particulars,  copied  and  sent  by 
Mrs.  Smith  to  Mrs.  Hamilton : 

"  The  lad's  natural  gifts  are  almost  genius,  but  he  has  no  steady  application,  ex- 
cept on  some  one  thing  that  he  happens  to  fancy.  Arithmetic  came  first ;  I  turned 
all  the  steam  on  in  that  direction  and  let  other  things  go.  His  progress  was  amazing. 
The  farmer's  barn  doors  were  covered  with  figures  to  determine  the  number  of 
shingles  required  for  all  the  roofs.  Algebra  and  geometry  gave  him  great  delight  for 
a  time. 

"  In  his  benighted  ignorance,  grammar  was  a  bugbear,  so  I  put  him  into  a  new 
Latin  class.  To  his  memory,  that  had  never  been  jaded  by  cramming  and  forcing, 
the  lessons  were  pure  fun.  It  was  in  applying  the  grammar  in  construing  that  his 
patience  gave  out.  A  puzzling  sentence  put  him  out  of  temper,  if  he  could  not  at 
once  have  it  made  clear.  Then  I  offered  French  as  easier.  Any  language  would 
better  his  knowledge  of  his  own,  and  his  vernacular  certainly  needs  improving." 

,  ''Hurrah!  Barty  studying  French!"  cried  Graham,  at  this  surprising  news — 
which  was  told  him  at  breakfast — without  his  overturning  his  milk  or  coffee.  Noth- 
ing induces  care  in  muscular  action  like  nice  handiwork,  and  Barty  would  have  cried 
"  Hurrah  !"  at  the  lathe  in  the  attic,  adapted  to  Gray's  size.  With  the  circular  saw 
he  had  taken  the  tip  of  a  finger  off*,  to  be  sure,  and  had  a  scar  and  a  queer  nail  in 
consequence,  but  that  was  but  an  early  experience. 

The  letter  went  on  to  say  that,  having  such  an  untutored  mind  to  deal  with,  the 
teacher  gave  it  a  taste  of  everything  it  could  be  made  to  relish.  An  appetite  was 
kept  up  by  variety,  and  the  long- starved  talents  were  fed  and  exercised.  A  universal 
smattering  created  intelligence,  at  least ;  a  nucleus  that  would  widen  all  round  was 
better  than  one  long,  narrow,  formal  track  for  a  late  beginner. 

Cilia  and  her  brothers,  with  Barty  wielding  the  hammer,  embowered  with  ever- 
green a  room  in  which  a  long  table  was  set  with  twelve  plates  for  a  family  of  ten 
people.  Which  reckoning  made  it  plain  that  it  was  no  surprise  to  Mrs.  Robinson 
when  Mrs.  Smith  and  Graham  Hamilton  arrived  in  time  for  dinner,  though  it  was 
to  Barty.  He  was  almost  happy  enough  for  tears  when  Gray  took  him  round  the 
neck  with  a  childish  hug,  kicking  his  feet  into  the  air  like  a  jumping-jack.     Such  a 
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fervent  embrace  was  quite  unexpected  after  their  cold  parting !     Barty  had  stood  a 
little  upon  his  dignity. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Robfnson  thought  to  have  a  quiet  hour  to  read  aloud 
"The  Christmas  Carol."  Barty  and  Gray,  each  in  possession  of  one  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
hands,  were  disposed  to  listen.  But  the  other  boys  were  so  full  of  restless  motions, 
the  book  was  laid  aside,  and  the  farmer  talked  of  past  Christmas  times,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  when  the  Christian  world  began  to  keep  the  birthday  of  its  best  Friend, 
with  grateful  joy  and  mutual  gifts.  And  all  went  to  another  room,  where  the  various 
presents  were  on  exhibition,  marked  with  names  of  givers  and  receivers,  some  yet 
in  wrappings,  and  most  ingeniously  disguised.  What  could  the  huge  box  contain 
marked  for  Cilia?  Guesses  :  a  cheese-press,  a  churn,  a  work-table,  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Right ;  from  Mrs.  Smith,  with  lesson-book  and  songs.  What  would  be  the 
outcome  of  a  white-wrapped  thing  with  a  queer,  long  nose,  painted  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  a  tall  red  cap  with  a  tassel  ?    A  watering-pot  it  proved  to  be. 

Mr.  Ferguson  joined  the  party  when  a  game  began  in  the  yard  with  a  new  foot-ball. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  the  best  player  of  all  till  one  of  his  boots  gave  out,  to  the  great 
glee  of  the  little  urchins,  over  whose  heads  he  had  just  comically  jumped. 

The  merriest  day  must  come  to  its  end,  and  it  was  strangely  early,  according  to 
Mrs.  Smith's  ideas,  that  the  tired  family  retired,  one  by  one,  and  she  and  Barty  were 
left  by  themselves. 

"  I  am  so  glad  I  know  all  about  you  and  there  is  no  disgrace  in  your  history." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  said  Barty,  pulling  a  long  face.  "There  is  something  I 
never  told." 

"  Oh  !  confide  in  me,  poor  boy." 

"  Well,  I  was  arrested  by  the  police  in  Boston.     I  was,  truly." 

"  Ah  ! "  with  anxious  face.     "  What  for?    But  you  are  joking.     Tell  me  all." 

"  I  left  Aunt  Rachel's  in  a  coaster.  I  showed  the  man  the  little  tin  I  had.  It 
would  set  me  up  as  a  newsboy,  he  said.  I  helped  sprout  potatoes  for  my  passage. 
They  had  tried  to  grow  in  the  dark,  and  without  a  bit  of  dirt — poor  things ! " 

Mrs.  Smith  laughed  and  said,  "  Poetry." 

"  I  sold  my  ^Tisers  and  Truanskipts  easy  to  passengers  at  an  omnibus  stand.  I 
begun  the  second  day,  and  out  runs  a  shop-keeper — he  had  papers,  too — ^and  says  he 
owns  the  sidewalk  way  up  to  the  sky.  '  Have  a  gate  at  each  end,  then,'  says  I,  '  and 
take  toll,'  and  I  goes  on  selling  all  that  day.  Next  morning,  police  comes  and  finds 
me  asleep  on  a  door-mat,  with  a  ^Tiser  for  quilt." 

"  O  poor  boy  I  you  make  my  heart  ache  ! " 

**  He  says  have  I  any  home  or  friends.  And  the  shop-keeper,  he  was  round  grin- 
ning. I  could  not  say  I  knowed  anybody.  I  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world  and  I  did 
have  an  enemy,  and  I  was  carried  aboard  a  little  steamer,  kicking  and  swearing  all 
the  way,  which  didn't  help,  you  better  believe.  Aboard  I  cried  as  loud  as  I  could 
holler,  and  a  kind-faced  man  came  and  sat  down  by  me.  I  stopped  howling. 
He  says,  with  his  hand  on  my  head,  '  Old  Mother  Massachusetts,  when  a  boy  has  no 
folks  to  take  care  of  him,  she  takes  'em  down  to  her  pleasant  island.  They  get  bed, 
board  and  schooling  for  nothing,  till  they  are  big  enough  to  earn  a  living.'  No  use 
my  saying  I  wasn't  no  vagrant — I  was  earning  a  living  selling  papers.  He  said  boys- 
with  no  home  were  in  a  bad  way  ;  not  safe.     And  that's  so  ! " 

"Yes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Smith,  with  tears  under  her  long  eyelashes. 

"  I  was  bound  to  get  away ;  I  did." 

"How?     Swimming?" 
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*'  O  my,  no !  Some  English  came  in  a  yacht.  They  saw  our  school.  I  was 
show-boy  for  arithmetic.  They  called  out  a  long  column  of  two  figures,  writing 
them  down.  I  called  out  the  amount  before  they  could  reckon  it  themselves.  I 
couldn't  tell  how  I  did  it,  and  don't  know  now." 

**  Lost  the  faculty?" 

"  Sort  o'  ou^own  it  since  I  write  my  sums." 

"  Go  on,  quick.     I  am  afraid  we  shall  keep  folks  awake,  talking." 

"  I  was  let  to  carry  something  aboard — the  last  I  saw  of  that  green  grass  with  dan- 
delions, like  as  if  the  starry  sky  had  fallen  there ! " 

*'  Poetry  again,  Barty  I     Speed  on." 

**  I  was  not  missed.  I  skulked  till  night  'mongst  the  wharves.  I  ran  out  into  the 
country.     A  swift  runner  has  the  whip  hand  o'  police,  where  they  aint  thick." 

"  Did  you  learn  much  at  that  school? " 

"  We  had  a  libr'y,  but  I  never  could  get  the  same  book  twice  in  it.  '  Bobby 
Bright'  I  got  to  read,  and  the  boys  told  me  he  got  fifteen  dollars  a  day,  he  built 
his  ma'am  a  house,  and  got  ten  thousand  dollars  for  stopping  a  carriage  with  the 
squire's  daughter  into  it.     When  he  was  grown  up,  he  married  her,  I  reckon." 

"  Romances  of  that  kind  are  bad  reading." 

"Well,  it  makes  boys  think  honest  wages  just  robbery.  Then  they  want  to  make 
a  haul  without  labor.     A  break,  now " 

"What  is  a  break?" 

Barty  laughed  at  her  refreshing  simplicity. 

"  You'd  know  when  you  missed  all  your  spoons  of  a  morning,  and  your  butter- 
dish with  the  cow  onto  it,  and  your  teapots,  and  the  cake  baskets,  and " 

"  Saw  a  broken  window.     I  understand.     Now  kiss  me  good-night,  my  Willie." 

"  Had  you  rather  call  me  Willie,  mother?  " 

"  Would  you  be  willing? " 

"  I'll  think  about  it.  I  don't  belong  to  the  live  Wheelocks,  at  any  rate,  I  am 
your  boy." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  master's  school-party  was  a  perfect  success  in  more  ways  than  were  generally 
perceived.  Every  performer  did  his  best,  and  that  implied  much  study  and  profitable 
training.  Barty  was  declared  by  the  Robinsons,  at  any  rate  by  Cilia,  to  be  the  most 
spirited  speaker  and  actor  of  the  whole,  though  not  the  most  gracefiil.  Mrs.  Smith 
did  not  flatter  her  boy,  but  he  was  quite  content  that  she  was  satisfied  with  his  con- 
duct in  the  school  and  home,  and  pleased  with  his  progress  as  a  pupil.  When  they 
were  alone,  she  told  him  what  could  be  improved  in  his  pronunciation  and  gestures, 
and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  be  glad  of  her  criticism. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  quick  to  perceive  that  Barty  no  longer  talked  of  spending  his  life 
on  a  farm.  She  was  wise  enough,  however,  to  leave  the  future  vague.  The  boy  was 
faithful  to  his  engagement,  ready  for  any  of  the  farming  avocations,  but  felt  it  now 
and  then  a  sacrifice.  He  had  the  comfort  of  a  good  conscience  when  he  left  his  book 
to  drive  a  wagon  to  market,  or  to  groom  a  horse ;  but  it  was  no  longer  a  privilege. 
The  boys  now  found  no  fun  in  teasing  him,  his  hasty  temper  being  under  control. 
Mrs.  Robinson  found  little  fault  with  his  example,  in  speech  or  otherwise,  when  he 
had  the  little  boys  as  companions.  They  claimed  his  protection  when  they  were 
snow-balled  off  the  ice  by  the  skaters.     They  supplied  balls — soft,  perhaps,  and  ill 
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rounded ;  he  would  deliver  them  with  such  force,  and  such  certainty  of  aim,  that 
their  rights  would  be  successfully  maintained  against  their  exclusive  elders,  whose 
missiles  he  dodged  as  if  he  was  made  of  air.     He  was  as  lithe  as  he  was  strong. 

The  winter  was  past  and  gone,  the  buds  began  to  open  on  the  lilacs  and  some  of 
the  trees,  and  the  grass  became  beautifully  green  in  sunny  nooks ;  the  snowdrops 
were  ready  to  bloom  and  the  plow  was  brought  out  to  begin  the  work  of  the  summer. 
Mr.  Robinson  had  watched  Barty's  ''  Christian  walk,"  as  he  expressed  it,  with  father- 
ly interest.  As  the  Methodists  admit  even  children  to  the  communion  service  when 
old  enough  to  love  their  best  Friend,  he  one  Sunday  proposed  to  Barty  that  he  should 
go  forward  with  his  family.  But  the  more  earnestly  the  boy  resolved  and  hoped  to 
guide  his  life  by  the  best  principles  he  knew,  the  more  humble  he  grew.  He  would 
wait  till  he  had  been  tried,  and  was  more  sure  of  himself,  before  publicly  claiming 
the  character  of  a  disciple. 

Mr.  Ferguson  had  closed  the  school  and  had  taken  an  affectionate  leave  of  the 
Robinson  family,  including  Barty,  who  was  invisible  for  a  long  time  after  he  went 
away  from  the  gate. 

It  was  odd  that  Cilia  blushed  when  the  boys  observed  a  ring  upon  her  finger  that 
had  never  been  seen  there  before,  and  Barty  said  that  he  had  a  keepsake  from  the 
master,  too, 

"Jemmy  was  once  on  the  farm  here,  as  you  have  been,"  said  Mr.  Robinson. 

*'  I'd  pitch  in  if  I  thought  I  could  ever  be  such  a  scholar  as  him,"  cried  Barty. 

"  You'll  not  make  a  good  farmer.     I  advise  you  to  lay  out  a  different  plan  of  life." 

Said  Barty,  quickly,  "  Why,  don't  I  work  well?" 

*'  I  don't  say  but  what  you  do.  But  your  mind  is  running  on  other  things,  my  lad. 
You  are  dreaming  of  this  and  dreaming  of  that,  and  sighing  when  you  lay  your 
book  on  the  shelf.  And  didn't  I  see  a  light  in  your  room  after  midnight?  Suppose 
you  plan  to  be  a  minister." 

'*  I  never  shall  be  good  enough,"  said  Barty. 

"  Or  a  doctor.  That  is  a  good,  self-sacrificing  sort  of  life.  Come ;  what  say  to 
that?" 

*'  No.  Just  asleep  ;  ring  at  the  door !  Child  got  the  toothache  ;  doctor  must  go 
pull  it  out ;  dark  night ;  three  miles  to  go,  and " 

''  Well,  be  a  lawyer." 

"I'd  like  that !  I'd  set  wrong  things  right,  payor  no  pay.  All  my  father's  neigh- 
bors must  ha'  known  how  Martin  Wheelock  went  on.  It  was  none  o'  their  busi- 
ness !  They  used  to  let  me  run  in  to  be  fed  ;  that's  all  I  Now,  I  come  to  a  lawyer's 
house ;  I  am  only  a  poor  boy — nothing  to  him  at  all.  But,  whether  I  will  or  not, 
he'll  have  me  righted.  He  gets  nothing  by  it ;  he's  for  justice !  What  am  I  that 
he  takes  so  much  trouble?  He's  my  guardeen — offered  I  1  didn't  ask  him  ;  I  didn't 
want  him  to  be.  I  ran  away,  like  a  nincom.  Now  I  thank  him.  I've  got  my  eyes 
peeled  ;  I  can  see  how  a  lawyer  can  do  good.  A  minister  can  preach  to  set  people 
right,  but  the  lawyer,  he  can  do  more'n  tell  'em,  he'll  maJke  *em  do  it !" 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  he  knew  now  what  Barty's  dreams  of  future  power  and 
usefulness  were,  and  was  glad  to  leave  him  to  look  high,  for  had  not  his  own  younger 
brother  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law?  And,  now  that  there  was  neither  work  nor 
school,  the  boy  was  ready  to  return  to  his  friends,  especially  as  his  guardian  made  it 
all  right  with  his  employer — no  difficult  affair ! 

Who  is  this  young  chap  so  saucily  searching  all  the  rooms  in  the  house  and  hunt- 
ing for  Gray  and  his  mother  in  their  garden,  unfenced  now  on  the  Cunningham  side? 
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Ah !  there  they  are,  looking  on  while  carpenters  are  tearing  down  the  front  piazza 
of  the  Cunningham  mansion.  They  turn  with  a  start,  hearing  quick  steps  and  "Hi, 
Gray ! " 

"  Have  you  come  to  stay?"  both  ask  at  once. 

"  I  have  pulled  up  stakes,  any  how.  Guardy  must  say  what  I  shall  do.  I'm  not 
Barty.     I  am  William  Hamilton  Smith.     Did  you  know  ?  " 

"  We  have  heard  of  such  a  gentleman.  See  what  we  are  doing  to  his  property," 
said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

"There  is  a  thing  sometimes  that  can't  be  made  better  till  it  comes  to  its  very 
worst,"  remarked  Barty,  with  a  nod  and  a  gesture  with  his  hand  in  Gray's  direction. 

"Meaning  my  mischief.^"  said  Gray,  laughing,  and  he  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  displayed  a  clean  page^     "  So  every  month,  now !  " 

"  Where's  Mary?  I  hope  she  has  not  run  away  again  I "  cried  Willie  Smith,  alias 
Barty. 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  beautiful  heap  of  clean  sand?  " 

There  sat  Mary,  with  spoon  and  tin  pail.  One  roguish  glance !  She  went  on 
stirring  her  sand  pudding  with  grave  attention. 

"  Who's  this,  Mary  ?  "  shouted  Gray. 

"  She  does  not  recognize  you,  you  have  grown  so,"  said  the  mother.  But,  when 
Gray  led  off  his  friend  to  see  his  lathe,  the  spoon  and  pail  were  thrown  away,  and  a 
tiny  hand  was  slipped  into  Barty's. 

"  Cally  me  pig-back  ;  I  am  velly  tired  !  "  said  the  child. 

"  The  way  I  was  carrying  her  when  the  wheel  knocked  us  down  and  the  horse 
leaped  over  us.  I  knew  the  little  witch  remembered  me!  Yes,  I'll  cany  you,'* 
lifting  her  up  to  kiss  her  and  swinging  her  easily  over  his  shoulder.  "  Light  as  a 
kite  I " 

Tom  came  forward  to  welcome  Barty  home.  "  Biddy  will  be  civil,  now  you're 
come  out  a  young  gentleman,"  he  said. 

"  No  more  gentleman  now  than  ever  I  was,"  said  the  boy,  impatiently.  "  What- 
ever work  I  come  at,  I'll  be  a  laboring  man,  I  tell  you ;  I  don't  look  out  for  her  re- 
spect ;  that  kind  I  do  not  care  a  button  for  !  " 

"  He'll  cut  a  good  swath,  I'll  engage,"  commented  Tom. 

Graham,  literal  in  his  understanding,  marveled  whether  hay-making  was  in  pros- 
pect for  his  Willie  Smith,  now  he  had  done  with  the  farm. 

Barty  did  go  to  school  with  Gray,  under  the  new  name,  but  he  preferred  that  in 
private  he  should  be  Barty  still  to  his  friend.  His  legal  name  was  made  to  be  Will- 
iam Hamilton  Smith.  It  felt  like  a  stiff,  new  jacket,  or  a  tight,  starched  collar,  till 
he  got  accustomed  to  it. 

The  house  was  remodeled  and  in  order  by  the  autumn,  and  on  her  birthday  Mrs. 
Smith  arrived  there.  At  the  same  time  came  a  fine  piano,  her  husband  knowing  her 
desire  to  give  Barty  lessons  to  remedy  the  absurd  style  of  fingering  he  had  made 
habitual  by  drumming  upon  Cilia's  reed-organ.  Her  patience  never  again  fell  short, 
nor  did  Willie  ever  feel  his  old  inclination  to  roam,  now  that  he  had  a  real  own 
home. 

Mr.  Smith's  good  opinion  was  well  earned  and  more  warm  and  heart}'  from  year 
to  year.  It  was  ever  the  highest  reward  and  encouragement  to  his  adopted  son,  to 
whom  mere  selfish  ambition  was  never  a  motive. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  two  boys  go  to  school  together,  like  brothers,  Barty's 
arm  across  Gray's  shoulders.     The  intimacy,  like  all  true  friendships,  was  a  benefit 
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to  both.  No  precepts  on  good  manners  and  polite  speech  would  have  acted  on 
Barty  like  Gray's  unconscious  gentlemanly  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  Barty's 
sturdy  common  sense,  improved  by  varied  experience  and  much  earnest  thought,  was 
respected  and  leaned  on  with  confidence  by  the  younger  lad,  quite  as  much  as  his 
superior  bodily  strength  and  skill. 

The  End. 


DIENSTMANN  INSTITUTES. 


BY   ALBERT    BENEDICT   LYMAN,    M.    D. 


Have  any  attempts  been  made,  and, 
if  so,  with  what  success,  to  establish 
"Dienstmann  Institutes"  on  the  plan  of 
those  in  operation  for  over  thirty  years  in 
Dresden  ? 

Novsr  what  is  a  dienstmann.^  What  is 
diepstmann  in  English  ?  A  dienstmann^ s 
a  dienstmann.  There  is  no  equivalent 
for  that  word  in  English. 

At  the  same  time,  dienstmann  can  be 
defined,  though  not  in  one  word,  or  even 
two. 

You  will  frequently  see  a  dienstmann 
standing  idle  in  the  market-place,  or  on 
the  comer  of  the  street,  and,  should  you 
ask  him  why  he  stands  there  idle,  he  will 
answer,  he  will  tell  you,  because  no  man 
hath  hired  him. 

What  manner  of  man  is  the  dienstmann, 
or  what  are  his  duties  and  functions? 
Their  name  is  legion.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  dienstmann  in  America  is 
the  messenger  boy.  The  messenger  boy 
not  only  carries  messages,  or  notes,  or 
invitations,  or  delivers  circulars  and  pack- 
ages, but  he  can  be  hired  to  stand  out- 
side the  box  oflSce  of  opera-houses  on 
Patti  nights  to  purchase  tickets  for  his 
patrons,  or,  in  case  there  are  no  reserved 
seats  in  the  house,  to  go  early  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  good  front  seat,  which  he  surren- 
ders to  his  employer  as  soon  as  the  latter 
makes  his  appearance,  may  be  an  hour 
afler  the  doors  are  opened.  It  is  said  that 
messenger  boys  can  be  obtained  to  rock 


the  cradle,  play  with  the  children,  ac- 
company ladies  who  have  no  escorts  to 
places  of  amusement  and  back  home  again. 
Now  the  easiest  definition  of  a  dienstmann 
would  be,  taking  the  aforesaid  as  a  sample 
of  the  many  and  various  uses  to  which 
a  messenger  boy  can  be  put,  that  the 
dienstmann  is  a  messenger  boy  of  a  larger 
growth. 

The  Dienstmann  Institute  is  managed 
on  a  principle  similar  to  that  of  the  mes- 
senger boy  system. 

If  a  lady  wishes  to  have  her  market- 
basket  sent  home,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
call  upon  one  of  the  dienstmen  who  is 
standing  idle  in  the  market-place  because 
no  man  (or  woman  either)  hath  hired 
him,  pay  him  the  small  sum  called  for  by 
the  printed  tariff",  a  copy  of  which  every 
dienstmann  carries  about  him,  and  her 
basket  will  be  delivered  with  perfect  safe- 
ty. Each  dienstmann  hands  to  his  em- 
ployer a  ticket  on  which  is  printed  his 
number,  corresponding  to  that  on  the  front 
of  his  uniform  cap,  as  also  the  amount 
paid  him  for  his  service,  and  he  is  further- 
more required  to  return  to  the  sub-station 
of  the  institute  the  money  he  receives. 

The  ticket  system  prevents  him  from 
"  knocking  down  "  even  the  smallest  sum 
— i.  e.,  diverting  it,  dishonestly,  to  his 
own  private  use. 

All  the  earnings  are  equally  divided 
among  the  dienstmen,  whether  individu- 
ally picked  up  or  not ;  an  arrangement. 
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one  would  imagine,  highly  satisfactory  to 
advocates  of  communism,  who  think  the 
idler  and  the  worker  are  equally  entitled 
to  wages.  It  is,  however,  presumed  that, 
if  a  dienstmann  stand  all  the  day  idle  and 
bring  in  nothing,  it  is  not  his  fault,  but 
merely  because  no  man  hath  hired  him. 
On  Monday,  dienstmann  No.  I.  may  make 
good  wages,  whilst  No.  II.  may  be  mak- 
ing nothing.  On  Tuesday,  the  figures 
may  be  reversed,  and,  on  Wednesday, 
their  relations  may  again  be  changed,  but, 
in  the  long  run,  one  dienstmann  makes 
about  as  much  as  another,  and,  by  pool- 
ing their  earnings,  every  one  of  them  man- 
ages to  make  a  fair  livelihood. 

In  Germany,  many  a  man  lives  and  dies 
a  dienstmann,  but  in  America  that  sort 
and  condition  of  man  would  be  but  tem- 
porary ;  a  man  would  remain  a  dienst- 
mann until  he  found  some  more  remu- 
nerative occupation.  In  Germany,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  certain  dienstmen 
obtain  regular  daily  employment  during 
certain  times,  or  hours  of  the  day — thus 
many  business  houses  have  a  dienstmann 
to  take  down  the  shutters  and  sweep  out 
their  establishments  early  every  morning, 
and,  at  a  certain  closing  time  every  even- 
ing, to  come  around  and  put  up  the  shut- 
ters ;  shut  up  shop,  so  to  speak. 

This  is  mainly  the  case  with  the  smaller 
shops,  where  no  regular  porter  or  janitor 
is  kept. 

A  dienstmann  very  often  has  a  number 
of  regular  customers,  or  rather  patrons, 
for  whom  he  performs  these  services,  and, 
whenever  that  is  the  case,  he  calls  every 
Saturday  night  for  his  weekly  stipend, 
which  he  must  pay  in,  just  like  the  rest, 
to  the  common  fund. 

When  anybody  wants  to  give  perma- 
nent and  regular  employment  to  a  porter, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institute,  and  his  needs  can 
be  supplied  without  any  delay. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  are  cer- 
tain seasons  when  the  dienstmann  is  very 
busy,  and  this  is  his  harvest,  and  then  it 


is  that  the  reserve  fund  of  the  institute  ac- 
cumulates and  increases,  so  that  there  is 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  members  when 
business  is  dull. 

The  moving  seasons  are  among  the  best* 
Plenty  of  thalers  flow  into  the  treasury 
from  the  moving  of  furniture  from  one 
house  to  another,  for  the  institute  is  pro- 
vided  with  horses  and  wagons,  and  men 
who  can  drive  them.  When  receptions 
or  balls  are  to  be  given,  dienstmen  are  in 
request  to  put  the  furniture  about  and  re- 
place it  next  day. 

If  you  have  a  little  garden  attached  to 
your  dwelling,  and  you  want  the  gravel 
walks  weeded  and  raked,  the  borders  of 
the  flower  beds  trimmed,  to  have  plants 
set  out,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  word 
to  the  nearest  dienstmann  station,  (and 
these  stations  are  as  plentiful  as  churches, 
or  nearly  so,)  tell  the  chief  what  you 
want  done,  and  he  will  send  you  a  suita- 
ble man  who  understands  the  work  you 
require  to  have  executed. 

The  derivation  of  dienstmann  is  from 
the  two  German  words  of  which  it  is- 
compounded — viz.,  dienst^  service,  and 
mann^  man.  He  is  a  service  man,  or  a 
man  who  is  at  your  ser\^ice  to  perform 
any  service  you  want  performed. 

It  may  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  this  subject  that  the  motto  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  three  feathers  is  *'  Ich 
dien'' — that  is,  "I  serve."  A  dientsmann, 
then,  is  not  a  diener,  or  servant,  although 
etymological ly  connected  with  the  same 
root. 

A  dienstmann's  institute  is  not  a  cook- 
ing-school, or  training  institution  for  ser- 
vants, but  a  combination,  a  union,  a  co- 
operative society  of  poor  working-men 
who  are  willing  to  do  anything,  and  to- 
put  their  earnings  into  a  common  fund  for 
the  good  of  each  and  ever}'  one. 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that 
one  of  the  most  practical  forms  which 
charity  organization  or  cooperative  char- 
ity could  assume  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  institutes  or  societies  in  all 
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of  the  popular  centers  in  this  country. 
It  would  be  simply  an  extension  and  en- 
largement of  the  present  messenger  boy 
system,  which  has  been  found  to  work, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactorily. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  versatility  the 
dientsmann  is,  a  Russian  nobleman  once 
informed  the  writer  that  he  and  three  oth- 
ers of  his  friends,  by  way  of  lazy  pastime, 
on  one  occasion  employed  four  dienstmen 
at  a  cafi*  to  hold  the  cards  for  them  in  a 
game  of  whist,  while  the  employers  sat 
behind  them  and  indicated  with  their  walk- 
ing-sticks which  cards  should  be  played. 
Of  course  the  dienstmen  were  paid  for 
this  labor  at  the  same  rate  as  if  they 
had  carried  luggage  or  done  any  other 
hard  work,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  they  were  employed,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  they  were  not  only  well  paid, 
but  liberally  provided  with  as  much  beer 
as  they  could  drink.  As  was  stated  be- 
fore, in  Germany,  men  may  be  dienstmen 
all  their  lives,  and  never  hope  or  expect 


to  be  anything  else,  but  here,  dienstmann- 
ship  would  be  but  a  means  of  provid- 
ing temporary  employment  to  able-bddied 
men  out  of  work,  and  form  as  advanta- 
geous a  labor  test  as  the  sawing  and  split- 
ting of  wood. 

An  intelligence  office,  connected  with 
the  dienstmann  institute,  might  be  made 
instrumental  in  supplying  porters,  garden- 
ers, and  handy  general-utility  men.  The 
experiment  ought  not  to  be  an  expensive 
one. 

A  dienstman,  in  Dresden,  is  frequently 
employed  by  strangers  and  sight-seers, 
who  go  on  foot,  as  a  guide,  from  one 
church,  or  other  public  building,  muse- 
um, picture-gallery,  to  another. 

The  writer  once  employed  a  dienst- 
mann in  a  small,  German,  university  town 
to  pilot  him  to  the  residences  of  promi- 
nent citizens  upon  whom  he  wished  to 
call  and  pay  his  respects,  it  being  a  lovely 
day  in  summer,  when  walking  was  more 
agreeable  than  driving  about  in  a  cab. 


THE  NEEDS   OF  THE  BLIND. 


Mr.  Anagnos  sums  up  the  needs  of 
the  blind  in  this  country,  in  his  last  re- 
port, under  the  following  heads  : 

"  Workshops  then  and  not  asylums  are 
needed  for  the  relief  of  the  blind.  It  is 
this  kind  of  institution  that  will  lessen  the 
darkness  which  is  set  in  their  path.  It  is 
within  the  walls  of  such  a  one  that  they 
will  find  employment  for  their  hands,  and 
comfort  for  their  hearts,  and  not  in  vast 
almshouses  built  for  their  benefit,  where 
there  will  be  no  work  for  them  to  do,  no 
hope  for  them  to  cherish,  and  scarcely 
anything  to  reconcile  them  to  life. 

"  There  is  a  serious  question,  however, 
as  to  whether  those  who  are  employed  in 
these  workshops  should  be  kept  under  the 
care  and  guardianship  of  the  institutions, 
should  be  provided  with  board  and  lodg- 
ings in  common  establishments,  and  their 


expenses  covered  wholly  or  in  part  by 
their  earnings  ;  or  whether  they  should  be 
treated  as  other  grown-up  people  are — that 
is,  paid  in  cash  all  they  can  earn  and  left 
to  the  wholesome  responsibility  of  taking 
care  of  themselves. 

"  Individual  opinions,  influenced  by 
economy  and  other  side  issues,  are  con- 
flicting on  this  point ;  but  both  reason  and 
experience  are  unquestionably  in  favor  of 
the  latter  plan,  which  has  in  itself  the 
great  merit  of  leaving  the  blind  to  their 
own  self-control  and  of  making  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  independent.  This 
scheme,  viewed  from  whatever  side,  is 
much  simpler  and  more  natural  than  the 
other.  It  is  less  ostentatious.  It  dispenses 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  show  and  pa- 
rade of  a  public  eleemosynary  institution, 
and  with  much  of  the  complexity  and  per- 
plexity of  its  management.     It  has  noth- 
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ing  in  its  organization  or  its  internal  ar- 
rangements that  would  tend  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  pauperism,  or  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  dissatisfaction  and  grumbling, 
or  to  foster  the  germination  of  the  very 
evils  which  it  seeks  to  remedy.  More- 
over, it  relieves  the  blind  in  some  measure 
from  the  disagreeable  consciousness  of  de- 
pendence and  of  being  subject  to  particu- 
lar observation  as  members  of  an  asylum  ; 
it  enables  them  to  feel  that  they  are  com- 
ing together,  not  to  eat  charity  soup  at  a 
common  table,  but  to  do  their  day's  work. 
Thus,  by  means  of  this  plan,  the  great 
moral  evil  of  having  a  large  community  of 
infirm  persons  living  without  the  whole- 
some influence  of  the  social  and  family 
circle  would  be  most  effectually  obviated. 
They  would  be  scattered  about  in  private 
houses.  In  some  instances  they  would  be 
with  their  kith  and  kin.  In  all  cases  they 
would  keep  up  relations  with  seeing  peo- 
ple ;  they  would  be  still  of  the  world. 
They  would  not  consider  the  workshop 
as  their  home.  They  would  be  thrown 
more  completely  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  learn  to  go  alone.  Their  love 
of  independence  would  be  gratified.  The 
spur  of  necessity  would  be  self-acting. 
There  would  be  little  need  of  urging  and 
coaxing  to  work.  They  would  be  less  li- 
able to  fall  into  habits  of  laziness  or  idle- 
ness, and  they  would  be  more  easily  got 
rid  of  if  they  should  do  so.  The  establish- 
ment would  be  a  hive  of  industry,  to  which 
only  the  honest  and  diligent  would  resort, 
and  where  the  gospel  of  mendicancy  could 
not  be  preached  or  recommended  success- 
fully. Its  moral  character  would  thus  be 
elevated,  and  its  efficiency  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  enable  its  beneficiaries 
to  vindicate  their  right  to  a  fair  share  of 
labor  and  of  profit. 

'*  In  summing  up  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject I  would  embody  them  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions : 

''^ First. — All  auxiliary  or  supplement- 
ary institutions  for  the  blind  should  be  in- 
dustrial in  their  character,  and  should  be 
open  to  such  sightless  persons  as  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  at  various  mechanic 
arts,  or  desirous  of  learning  one  or  more 
trades  whereby  they  might  become  self- 
supporting,  and  which  could  afford  them 
facilities  for  turning  their  manual  training 
to  practical  advantage.  In  other  words, 
these    institutions   should   be  workshops 


pure  and  simple,  and  an  exact  account 
kept  of  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
in  them  by  each  individual  and  of  its  mar- 
ket value. 

^''Secondly, — They  should  be  located  in 
large  cities,  so  that  their  industrial  prod- 
ucts or  manufactures  may  find  a  ready 
market,  and  their  business  character  be 
developed  and  sustained  through  the  pat- 
ronage and  encouragement  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  fact  is  so  important  in  itself 
that  it  outweighs  all  apparent  and  real  ad- 
vantages which  a  farm  in  the  country  might 
offer. 

"  TTiirdly. — The  management  of  these 
institutions  should  not  be  hitched  to  the 
chariot  of  a  party  or  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  their  organization  should  be  such 
as  to  keep  them  entirely  free  from  political 
inffuence  and  favoritism,  or  from  ecclesi- 
astical bias  and  taint.  For  this  purpose 
the  establishments  should  be  placed  by 
law  under  the  absolute  and  exclusive  con- 
trol of  corporations  or  associations,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  benevolent,  high-minded 
and  public-spirited  citizens,  who  should 
be  invested  with  full  powers  to  elect,  annu- 
ally, a  board  of  ?i\^  or  seven  trustees  and 
to  add  to  their  own  membership  from 
time  to  time.  No  remuneration  of  any 
kind  should  be  allowed  either  to  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  corporation  or  to 
the  trustees. 

^^ Fourthly, — The  capacity  of  these 
workshops  should  not  exceed  the  limits 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  all  eli- 
gible applicants  residing  within  a  reason- 
able distance  from  them,  and  the  means 
for  their  support  should  not  be  supplied 
from  the  state  or  city  treasury,  but  should 
be  raised  by  free  gifts  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  benevolent  men  and  wom- 
en. 

^^ Fifthly, — Inducements  sufl!icient  to 
make  them  willing  to  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  these  establishments 
should  be  offered  to  men  of  high  character, 
culture,  executive  ability,  and  more  than 
average  intelligence  and  physical  strength  ; 
and  reasonable  freedom  should  be  granted 
to  them  in  shaping  their  policy  and  in  se- 
lecting their  assistants  and  subordinates. 

''^Sixthly, — If  it  is  necessary  for  these 
institutions  to  provide  homes  for  some  of 
the  apprentices  while  they  are  learning 
their  trades,  and  who  in  consequence  have 
no   means  for  their  own  support,  then  it 
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would  be  by  far  the  best  plan  to  board 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  workshop 
for  a  strictly  limited  period  of  time,  and 
not  to  bring  them  together  under  one  roof. 

^•^ Seventhly. — It  should  be  not  only  the 
policy,  but  the  duty  and  business  of  these 
institutions  to  encourage  all  blind  persons 
"who  can  work  quietly  at  home  to  do  so, 
providing  employment  for  them,  furnish- 
ing them  with  stock  at  wholesale  cost  and 
disposing  of  their  produce  at  the  best  pos- 
sible market  price. 

^^ Lastly. — Instead  of  spending  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  grounds 
and  for  vast  piles  of  brick  and  mortar, 
these  institutions  should  have  a  permanent 
fund  invested,  the  interest  of  which  should 
be  devoted  to  eking  out  the  wages  of  men 
and  women  who  can  earn  nearly  but  not 
quite  enough  to  support  themselves. 

*'  Want  of  time  and  strength  has  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  me  to  treat  this  most 
important  subject  in  extenso  and  to  elabo- 
rate it  in  all  its  bearings ;  but  the  above 
sketch,  imperfect  though  it  be,  contains 
the  main  principles  upon  which  supple- 
mentary institutions  should  be  organized. 
In  endeavoring  to  solve  so  serious  a  prob- 
lem, affecting  the  general  welfare  and 
the  social  and  moral  standing  of  a  whole 
class  of  people,  we  must  not  be  influ- 
enced in  our  decisions  by  the  distress- 
ing condition  of  a  few  individuals,  whose 
lack  of  industry  and  of  mental  and  bodily 
strength  renders  them  pitiable  objects  of 
compassion.  As  a  matter  of  course,  peo- 
ple of  this  sort  are  inclined  to  live  on  char- 
ity in  any  place,  regardless  of  its  character, 
and  to  accept  assistance  in  whatever  form 
it  is  given  to  them.  But  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  blind,  especially  those  who  were 
bom  and  brought  up  in  this  country,  are 
deeply  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  freedom 
and  independence  which  is  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  its  institutions,  and  therefore 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  receiving  alms 
or  of  being  gathered  together  and  cared 
for  in  large  poor-houses.  They  are  dispos- 
ed to  struggle  resolutely  and  against  fear- 


ful odds  for  an  honest  livelihood.  They 
ask  only  for  the  means  of  earning  a  crust 
and  of  obtaining  a  corner  in  which  to  eat 
it ;  and  to  this  end  they  are  eager  to  work 
hard,  and  early  and  late. 

''  In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close  I 
cannot  refrain  from  stating  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  relating  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  present  condition  of  the  blind 
and  to  their  future  welfare,  we  must  nev- 
er depart  from  the  following  cardinal  prin- 
ciples : 

^^ First. — Instead  of  congregating  them 
together,  thus  making  of  them  a  class 
apart,  we  should  conform  to  the  sound 
principle  of  dispersing  them  as  much  as 
possible  through  general  society,  mingling 
them  with  others  and  subjecting  them  to 
the  ordinary  influences  of  life. 

^^^ Secondly. — There  should  be  a  strict 
and  absolute  separation  of  sexes,  whether 
in  schools  or  in  workshops.  Surely,  little 
need  be  said  to  prove  the  necessity  of  this. 
A  marked  hereditary  tendency  to  any  phy- 
sical infirmity  is  more  than  liable  to  trans- 
mission. Science  and  statistics  leave  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  point.  This  be- 
ing true,  it  is  a  stem  moral  duty  to  use  ev- 
ery precaution  against  a  perpetuation  of 
such  tendency  through  successive  genera 
tions.  Marriage  in  cases  where  one  of  the 
parties  has  such  hereditary  predisposition 
is  generally  unwise,  often  far  from  right ; 
intermarriage  between  two  persons  so  pre- 
disposed is  invariably  wrong,  very  wrong. 
This  consideration  should  decide  the  mat- 
ter and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  will  secure  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  not  by  fences  and  walls  alone,  but 
by  a  distance  of  several  miles,  if  possible. 
I  afn  aware  that  this  is  a  most  unpopular 
doctrine  to  preacji ;  it  is  an  odious  one  to 
enforce  in  practice ;  but  no  one  fully  im- 
pressed with  respect  for  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature  can  hesitate  between  thus 
incurring  undeserved  odium  and  permit- 
ting the  existence  of  a  system  which  an 
enlightened  posterity  will  no  doubt  con- 
demn as  an  abomination." 


Dr.  Rufus  Ellis  used  to  say :  "  You 
do  a  man  no  good,  unless  you  make  him 
better." 


A  SECOND  imprisonment  is  the  disgrace 
of  a  Christian  civilization. 
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BY  MRS.  C.  T.  WEITZKL. 


It  is  New  Year's  day  by  the  Chinese 
calendar.  Not  only  is  the  dragon  ram- 
pant to-day,  but  over  many 'of  the  low- 
roofed  houses  smaller  flags  are  flying,  red, 
yellow,  white,  lettered  and  unlettered,  and 
various  in  device.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
bear  the  coats  of  arms  of  families  or  clans. 
It  is  hard  to  get  definite  information  on 
these  points.  Conversation  is  chiefly  mon- 
osyllabic, and  one  cannot  press  curiosity 
too  far  with  these  reserved  and  invaria- 
bly polite  people,  especially  as  one  is  to- 
day their  guest.  All  the  little  shops  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  open  to  visitors. 
Smiles,  confectionery,  bowls  of  blooming 
lilies,  burning  sandal-wood,  lanterns,  fire- 
crackers, and  always  smiles  again — these 
are  the  features  of  the  day.  At  two 
o'clock,  afternoon,  the  hour  when  the 
receptions  begin,  cannon  boom  from  the 
square  before  the  joss-house,  and  there  is 
a  general  popping  of  fire-crackers.  Chi- 
natown is  the  center  of  attraction  for  the 
time.  Tourists  descend  upon  it  in  flocks. 
The  few  Spanish  or  Mexicans  in  the 
neighborhood  come  out  on  their  tumble- 
down balconies,  with  their  bits  of  bright 
color  effectively  displayed  about  them,  to 
watch  proceedings.  They  will  not  dis- 
turb themselves  to  go  nearer,  not  even  the 
boys,  who  are  usually  foremost  in  the 
city's  excitements.  There  is  no  love  lost 
between  the  two  nationalities. 

Within  the  Chinese  houses  there  are  de- 
grees of  elegance  in  decoration.  Let  us 
visit  the  most  aristocratic,  the  residence 
of  the  small-footed  lady,  the  only  one  in 
town.  She  is  a  delicate-looking  creature, 
seldom  seen  abroad,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
wedded  wife  of  one  of  the  Gins.  The 
Gins  are  the  leading  family  of  China- 
town. Furniture  is  scanty  in  this  room, 
but  ornament  makes  up  the  lack.  Lan- 
terns of  all  colors  and  sizes  hang  from  the 


ceiling.  There  are  plenty  of  the  familiar 
banner  pictures,  and  there  is  a  little  em- 
broidered drapery .  Across  one  end  of  the 
room  stands  the  table  covered  with  a  white 
cloth.  At  either  end  of  the  table  is  an  el- 
egant punch-bowl  filled  with  the  so-called 
Chinese  lily,  a  species  of  jonquil,  in  full 
bloom.  The  plants  stand  high  above  the 
bowl  and  are  bound  with  strips  of  tright 
red  lace  paper.  The  scent  of  the  flowers 
mingling  with  the  burning  sandal-wood  is 
almost  overpowering  in  the  close  room. 
Lovers  of  bric-a-brac  look  wistfully  at  the 
graceful  brazier  and  its  belongings.  Tiny 
tongs  and  a  spoon  for  holding  the  ashes 
are  held  in  one  pretty  receptacle,  and  the 
bits  of  wood  are  piled  in  another.  These 
things  occupy  the  center  of  the  table,  and 
between  them  and  the  lilies  are  crowded 
cakes  and  confectionery  with  all  manner 
of  highly-colored  decoration.  The  larger 
dishes  are  happily  not  offered.  We  learn 
that  fresh  pork  is  a  principal  ingredient 
of  them.  But,  as  each  guest  enters  the 
room,  trays  of  confectionery,  candied  fruit 
and  nuts  are  passed.  No  one  is  over- 
looked, though  at  times  the  crowd  about 
the  door  is  great  and  the  attendants  seem 
never  to  pass  the  tray  twice  to  the  same 
person.  You  are  expected  to  hand  your 
card  to  the  waiter  and  receive  in  return 
the  Chinese  card,  a  folded  bit  of  red  pa- 
per. The  little  lady  is  swathed  in  gay 
silks  and  crapes  and  seated  on  a  stool  of 
the  most  awkward  possible  construction. 
It  resembles  more  than  anything  else  one 
of  our  grandmother's  solid  leaf  tables  with 
the  leaves  down.  The  hostess  smiles  and 
twinkles  her  uncanny  black  eyes  and  says, 
''  Don't  go,  don't  go,"  apparently  her 
only  English  words.  Two  close-shaven, 
rosy-cheeked,  bewitching  little  boys  sit 
near  her  on  stools  of  the  same  pattern  as 
her  own. 
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Our  party  passes  on,  and,  amid  volleys 
of  fire-crackers,  arrives  at  the  Chinese 
mission  school.  It  is  a  great  day  here, 
too.  The  pupils  have  it  all  their  own  way. 
Teachers  have  kept  away  for  a  day  or  two 
and  come  now  only  as  guests,  as  do  the 
employers  of  many  of  these  boys.  Every- 
body's servant  is  here.  We  recognize 
many  who  have  opened  the  door  for  us  at 
friends'  houses,  and  they  recognize  us  and 
are  full  of  smiles.  Their  achievements  in 
the  way  of  cookery  defy  description,  and 
they  are  as  pleased  as  children  to  be 
praised.  The  costumes  are  fresh  and  gay. 
All  the  men  are  newly  shaven  and  have 
their  queues  coiled  about  their  heads. 
All  wear  their  embroidered  shoes.  Some 
are  in  quilted  silk  blouses,  some  in  the 
every-day,  blue-cloth  blouse,  but,  when  it 
comes  to  trousers,  fancy  appears  to  have 
had  full  play.  Lavender  brocade,  with 
vivid  blue  stockings,  is  one  combination. 

As  hosts  these  young  men  could  scarce- 
ly be  excelled.  No  attention  of  word  or 
service  is  forgotten.  A  self-respecting 
peasantry  this !  Where  will  you  find  a 
body  of  servants  of  any  other  nationality 
doing  this  sort  of  thing.'*  It  is  a  day  of 
gifts,  but  the  gifts  are  from  them  to  us. 
They  do  not  expect,  they  usually  are  of- 
fended by,  presents  from  their  employers 
at  this  time.  It  is  their  turn.  And  the 
things  they  give  are  often  of  no  small 
money  value  and  wonderfully  well  select- 
ed. They  graduate  their  favors,  not  by 
their  own  circumstances,  but  by  their 
friends'  supposed  tastes. 

At  the  school  we  are  treated  not  only 
to  cakes  and  confectionery,  but  at  inter- 
vals through  the  afternoon  copies  of  a 
hymn  book  are  passed  and  some  familiar 
melody  is  sung.  Once  the  boys  sing  by 
themselves  a  Chinese  hymn  to  the  tune 
Lenox — a  mirth-provoking  performance, 
extremely  well  meant.  Hong  Sing  pre- 
sides at  the  melodeon,  and  he  also  inter- 
prets a  short  address  made  by  a  clergyman 
present.  Hong  Sing  is  an  interesting  fel- 
low, a  man  of  about  thirty,  as  ugly  as  a 


gargoyle  and  less  graceful  and  dignified  in 
manner  than  many  of  the  Chinese,  but 
clear-headed  and  thoughtful.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  his  to  a  former  in- 
structor: "I  will  tell  you  something  of 
the  unusual  love  of  a  good  white  man.  I 
was  walking  with  book  under  my  arm. 
He  look  at  me  and  say,  '  How  do,  John  ?  * 
I  said  the  same  to  him,  but  never  expect 
him  to  say  more  to  me,  because  I  am  a 
Chinaman  and  he  a  working-man,  and  I 
have  perceived  that  the  working-man  with* 
our  Chinese  are  usually  hostile.  But  he 
ask  me  what  kind  book  that  you  have  been 
reading.  I  say,  *  Chinese  Bible.'  He 
walk  with  me,  so  I  ask  him  if  he  would 
not  like  to  go  with  me  to  see  our  Chinese 
school.  Then  he  came  to  the  school- 
room and  he  ask  me  how  much  we  pay 
rent.  I  say,  '  Eight  dollars  a  month.* 
He  also  ask  me  if  I  was  a  member  of  any 
church.  I  also  ask  him,  and  he  say  he  is 
a  member  to  a  Baptist  church.  There-  * 
fore  he  and  I  have  a  little  discourse  about 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  The  working- 
man  offered  a  dollar  towards  the  payment 
of  the  rent.  But  it  seem  to  me  at  first  I 
hardly  should  accept  it  because  I  saw  his 
exterior  as  a  poor  man — poor  as  could  be. 
So  I  ask  him  where  he  work.  He  said 
four  miles  from  this  town  and  his  wages 
only  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  I  think 
this  quite  small  for  the  white  man  to  sup- 
port himself,  but  yet  he  is  so  welcome  to 
give." 

This  letter  is  somewhat  touched  up  by 
Hong  Sing's  present  teacher,  who  says  of 
his  English  :  "  His  vocabulaiy  is  quite  in- 
adequate to  his  ambition,  and  he  has  re- 
course to  a  Chinese-English  dictionary. 
Here,  unable  to  get  at  any  conception  of 
the  different  shades  of  meaning  among  the 
English  words  suggested,  he  takes,  it  may 
be,  the  first  one  he  finds,  or,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  longest,  and  introduces  it  into 
a  sentence  constructed  after  the  Chinese 
idiom  and  order  of  thought,  so  that  an 
unfriendly  critic  might  describe  his  com- 
position as  '  chaos  come  again.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

When  Miss  May  Remington  was  sure  that  Mr.  Drummond  and  the  school-mistress 
were  alone  together  in  the  shaving-piled  room  where  they  were  talking,  she  was  well 
pleased  with  her  work  and  she  said  so. 

She  was  with  Mr.  Tangier  and  Mrs.  Dunster  in  another  room,  where  the  shavings 
had  been  roughly  swept  up  on  one  side.  "  Mr.  Tangier  and  Mrs.  Dunster,"  she 
said,  as  she  seated  herself  on  a  tool-box,  "  we  have  not  lived  in  vain." 

Mr.  Tangier  pretended  not  to  understand  her.  '*  They  have  done  something  since 
I  was  here ;  but  I  hoped  things  would  be  more  cleared  up." 

"  They  !  Mr.  Tangier,  you  do  not  deceive  me  !  What  is  a  week,  more  or  less, 
in  the  opening  of  your  Palace  of  Delight  here,  when  compared  with  the  joy  or 
wretchedness  in  life  of  two  human  beings  who  are  now  down-stairs  ?  If  Mrs.  Dunster, 
with  her  g^ay  horse,  Tom,  and  I,  by  my  occasional  words  of  wisdom,  and  you,  by 
your  ready  assent  to  plans  which  you  only  partly  approved  and  only  partly  compre- 
hended— if  we  three  have  achieved  this,  why,  let  us  die  happy." 

"As  to  that,"  said  Mr.  Tangier,  laughing,  "  I  had  much  rather  live  happy."  And 
Mrs.  Dunster  agreed  with  him.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  could  not  see  why 
all  this  working  was  needed.  He  had  not  seen,  since  the  beginning,  why,  if  Mr. 
Drummond  liked  Miss  Gurtry,  he  should  not  go  and  tell  her  so. 

*' And  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  May,  indignantly,  "  I  suppose,  if  Miss  Gurtry  is  con- 
scious some  morning  that  she  remembers  with  pleasure  something  said  to  her,  and 
would  like  to  go  on  with  the  friendly  intimacy,  she  is  to  go  and  tell  him  so  !  Really, 
Mr.  Tangier,  the  profession  of  a  great  conveyancer — ^are  you  a  conveyancer  ? — leaves 
some  great  gaps  of — I  will  not  say  ignorance  !  Pray,  is  Miss  Gurtry  to  dismiss  school 
early,  and  walk  down  to  the  beach,  and  climb  up  the  steps  to  the  fish-houses,  and 
say:  *  Which  is  Mr.  Drummond's  house?'  And,  when  poor  Drummond  has  come 
out,  all  dazed  and  wondering,  is  she  to  say :  '  I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell  you . 
something  I  thought  of  after  you  went  away.'  Really,  Mr.  Tangier,  if  you  expect 
that,  you  expect  much  more  than  you  will  have." 

"This  is  to  be  said,"  said  Mrs.  Dunster.  "If  there  were  no  such  difficulties, 
we  should  have  no  novels.  What  is  it  all  but  the  fanning  of  the  spark  till  the  fire 
flames?" 

"Or  the  rubbing  the  match,"  said  Mr.  Tangier.  "  We  do  not  have  tinder-boxes 
now,  and  we  know  but  little  of  sparks.  But  say  '  match.'  Perhaps  you  do  not  rub 
it  hard  enough  ;  then  it  goes  out.  Perhaps  you  rub  too  hard  ;  then  it  breaks  and  a 
bit  of  fire  drops  to  the  floor,  and  you  put  your  foot  on  it,  and  that  is  all.  Perhaps  it 
just  lights,  and  you  hold  it,  in  terror — oh,  how  still ! — ^afraid  you  shall  blow  out  the 

blue  flame  ;  then — joy  of  joys  ! — it  bums.     Then  you  turn  on  the  gas " 
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"And  the  rush  of  air  is  so  great  it  blows  out  the  match ! "  cried  Miss  May,  de- 
lighted. 

"  Not  at  all !  You  waited  till  the  first  rush  was  gone  !  You  touched  the  gas — 
and  all  was  light  where  it  was  dark,  and  happiness  where  it  was  doubt.*' 

*'  Now  you  talk  like  a  reasonable  being,  Mr.  Tangier,  and  not  like  a  conveyancer.'^ 

"  I  am  not  a  conveyancer,  and  never  was." 

"  It  makes  no  difference.  You  are  something,  and  I  do  not  know  what  a  convey- 
ancer is.  Any  way,  you  talk  sense  now.  And  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  the  inter- 
view down-stairs  is  not  a  thing  which  happens  every  day  in  the  lines  of  fishermen, 
or  in  the  lines  of  school-mistresses.  For  me — I  am  neither ;  I  can  teach  nothing, 
because  I  know  nothing,  and  I  am  sea-sick  in  a  boat,  so  I  cannot  fish.  But,  all  the 
same,  Mr.  Tangier,  I  see  the  advantage  of  mixing  people  together." 

Mr.  Tangier  said  that  an  amusing  report  of  Tom  Hughes  tells  the  diflSculties  they 
had  in  the  Working-men's  College,  in  London,  in  making  government  clerks  in  the 
post-oflSce  meet  cordially  with  the  makers  of  delicate  astronomical  instruments.  The 
officer  of  the  Queen  considered  that  his  rank  was  higher  than  that  of  the  man  who 
had  no  commission. 

''  Fountain  of  horror!  Yes,"  said  the  bright  girl,  thinking,  "  I  think  that  helps 
us  about  the  theory.  Now,  if  we  can  all  see  that  we  are  the  King's  Daughters,  and 
the  King's  Sons,  too^that  we  take  our  honors  direct — perhaps  we  shall  all  get  over 
Mr,  Hughes's  troubles."  And  she  pointed  to  the  little  bit  of  purple  ribbon  which 
marked  her  as  a  King's  Daughter. 

*' Precisely,"  said  Mrs.  Dunster.  "And,  if  you  will  both  come  down  from  the 
heights  a  little,  you  will  see  that  this  is  what  our  sidewalk  and  our  '  Palace  of  De- 
light '  here  are  for.  Accept  the  .meeting  down-stairs  as  a  good  omen.  You  want  a 
name  for  your  palace,  Mr.  Tangier.     Call  it  "  The  Happy  Meeting." 

"As  to  that,"  said  he,  *'the  old  Yankee  word,  'Meeting-house,'  was  a  much 
better  word  than  the  purists  knew  who  threw  it  out.  I  suppose  the  word  '  Together » 
is  tlie  center  of  Christianity.  '  Synagogue '  meant  meeting-house,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  the  grand  people  try  to  discard  so  good  a  word." 

**  This  place  will  always  be  called  '  The  Old  Stage-house,' "  said  Miss  May. 
**You  cannot  change  names  by  votes.  But,  if  it  is  a  meeting-house,  really  and 
truly,  that  is  what  it  is  for." 

Then  they  went  off,  talking  about  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  the  way  in  which  his 
**  Impossible  Story"  of  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  "  had  proved  itself  pos- 
sible and  had  worked  out  the  palace  which  he  dedicated  the  other  day.  "  Only,'* 
said  Mr.  Tangier,  sadly,  "  this  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  a  lobster  on  the  beach  with 
almost  no  shell,  who  made  for  himself  an  excellent  shell.  But  I  never  saw  a  lobster 
shell,  however  perfect,  which  made  of  itself  a  living  lobster." 

''Nor  did  I,"  said  May  Remington,  sadly,  too.  "  But  isn't  this  perhaps  because 
the  lobster  shells  you  and  I  see  have  been  boiled,  Mr.  Tangier?  They  are  red  and 
not  black." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  he.  "  Let  us  hope  that  there  is  a  live  lobster  some- 
where, and  that  he  will  not  be  afraid  of  a  live  shell." 

And  then  they  went  down-stairs  again,  into  all  the  rooms  but  one.  They  changed 
the  order  that  had  been  given  about  double  doors  in  the  reading-room.  They  ordered 
the  east  window  in  the  reception-room  to  be  cut  down  and  changed  into  a  door  out 
upon  the  west  piazza.  Many  other  like  details  did  they  attend  to.  But  they  did 
not  interfere  with  the  interview,  though  it  was  somewhat  prolonged,  between  Miss 
Gurtry  and  Mr.  Drummond. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  afternoon  was  broken,  and,  if  Miss  May  Reming- 
ton had  any  slight  hopes  of  observing  the  results  of  her  stratagems  for  other  people's 
comforts,  she  was  disappointed.  The  clatter  of  a  light  wagon  at  the  door  called 
some  one  to  the  window,  who  announced  a  telegraph  boy.  The  well-known  yellow 
envelope  in  his  hand  was  token  who  he  was  before  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  the  one  who  is  in  no  danger,"  said  Mr.  Tangier,  as  the  boy  came  up-stairs 
to  them,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Fairbanks's  call.  *'  Heeren  knows  far  too  much  to  send 
one  of  those  things  at  my  head." 

But  the  boy  called  for  "Mr.  Tan-ge^r"  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  demanded  a 
dollar  as  his  compensation  for  coming  from  Knox.  Mrs.  Fairbanks  paid  the  dollar 
and  bade  the  boy  wait,  while  poor  Mr.  Tangier,  with  a  troubled  look  on  his  face, 
took  his  fatal  yellow  sheet  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Heeren  announced,  with  regret,  even  in  his  telegraphic  brevity,  that  Mr.  Grace 
w^as  failing  rapidly,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  why  Mr.  Tangier  should  see 
him  at  once,  if  this  were  possible.  Mr.  Tangier  read,  read  again,  looked  at  his 
watch,  passed  the  despatch  to  the  sympathizing  Mrs.  Dunster,  ahd  asked  the  boy  for 
a  blank.  The  boy,  of  course,  had  none,  such  being  the  order,  apparently,  of  the 
Western  Union. 

Miss  Remington  opened  her  bag  and  produced  one.  At  his  request,  she  wrote  for 
Mr.  Tangier,  whose  hand  was  still  disabled  : 

*'  All  right.     I  will  come  on  the  express  to-night. — T." 

"  Mr.  Drummond  and  the  rest  will  expect  you  at  their  collation,  Mrs.  Dunster," 
he  said.  "  But  I  must  go  home,  at  least  for  a  day.  Miss  Remington,  I  wonder  if 
you  could  not  drive  me  over  to  Mrs.  Fairbanks's  and  do  some  writing  for  me.  Na- 
than shall  take  me  to  the  express,  and  then  you  can  come  back  to  them."  And  then 
he  smiled,  for  the  first  time,  and  said,  "  You  will  not  mind  rtiissing  the  feast." 

But  Miss  May  had  already  disappeared.  She  picked  up  a  boy  on  her  way  to  the 
horse-shed,  and,  in  a  minute  more,  they  had  brought  the  carriage  round  to  the  door. 
She  and  Mr.  Tangier  were  soon  in  Mrs.  Fairbanks's  '*  little  room,"  as  it  was  always 
called. 

Mr.  Tangier  dictated  some  careful  and  quite  extensive  orders  to  Scott  Meakin. 
He  wrote  a  note  to  the  man  who  represented  the  owners  of  the  stage-house,  and 
made  him  a  definite  offer  for  the  rent  of  that  building  for  ^\^  years,  giving  him  one 
week  for  an  answer.  He  wrote  a  note  of  farewell  to  the  doctor,  and  another  to  Mr. 
Burdett.  That  is  to  say,  Miss  Remington  wrote  these  notes.  They  were  even 
signed  with  his  name,  ''  by  R.,"  as  he  instructed  her.  All  this  she  did  promptly  and 
without  curiosity  or  surprise.  Then  she  said,  *'  I  am  sorry  that  you  write  as  if  you 
were  not  coming  back  soon." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  '*  I  hope  I  may  be  back  on  Monday.  But  who  knows .^ 
I  do  not  choose  to  leave  this  thing,  or,  indeed,  anything,  dependent  on  such  a  trifle 
as  a  clot  of  blood,  harder  or  softer,  in  the  nape  of  my  neck.  And  I  am  quite  too 
much  interested  in  our  '  Palace  of  Delight '  to  let  the  experiment  hinge  on  the  acci- 
dent of  my  life."  All  this  he  said  quite  seriously.  The  girl  had  seen  the  serious 
phase  in  him  often,  indeed.  But  she  liked  this  frankness  in  speaking  of  death 
more  than  anything  she  had  seen.     Then  he  crossed  the  room  and  shut  the  door. 
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**  Miss  May,"  he  said,  "  they  take  up  the  contribution  at  church  next  Sunday  for  the 
sidewalk.  I  do  not  want  the  thing  to  be  botched.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  known  as  its  chief  promoter.  You  will  find  in  my  pocket-book  nearly  thirty 
dollars,  in  money  of  all  sorts,  which  I  have  been  collecting  and  reserving  for  use  in 
this  contribution.  Manage,  somehow,  that  a  dozen  different  people  put  this  money 
into  the  contribution  boxes,  and  do  not  let  any  one  of  them  know  that  any  one  else 
has  such  a  charge." 

'*  I  see,  I  understand  and  I  obey,"  said  the  girl,  amused  by  his  complete  compre- 
hension of  the  position,  and  well  pleased  to  find  that  he  trusted  her  good  sense  for 
such  a  commission.  She  understood  this  man  better  from  the  half-hour  which  she 
thus  spent  on  this  work  than  she  did  from  the  weeks  in  which  they  had  met,  almost 
every  day,  since  her  arrival.  So  soon  as  she  had  taken  the  money,  he  called  to  Na- 
than and  set  him  to  packing  his  portmanteau.  Nathan  proved  but  a  dull  valet,  how- 
ever. Miss  Remington  had  not  been  sent  away,  and,  when  she  saw  the  boy  vainly 
trying  to  make  Creasy's  ''  Fifteen  Battles"  break  a  portable  inkstand  which  he  was 
crowding  into  the  wrong  compartment,  she  begged  leave  to  come  to  the  rescue.  "I 
do  it  for  my  father  every  time  he  goes  on  circuit.  Nathan,  you  can  be  eating  your 
supper  and  harnessing  Dan.  I  am  sure  I  can  do  it,  Mr.  Tangier,  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  want."  Then  she  begged  pardon  very  nicely  and  said,  "  I  do  so  hate  to 
see  a  thing  done  wrong." 

He  did  not  need  any  apology.  He,  also,  hated  to  see  things  done  wrong,  and  was 
chafing  all  the  time,  for  his  '*  imbecile  inability,"  as  he  called  it. 

So  he  and  Nathan  were  on  time  when  the  express  stopped  at  Knox,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night  he  was  in  his  own  bed  again,  courting  such  sleep  as  the  starched 
bandage  on  his  right  arm  would  allow  him. 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  presented  himself,  by  appointment  made  al- 
ready by  Mr.  Heeren,  at  the  house  of  his  dying  client,  Mr.  Grace.  In  a  drawing- 
room,  he  found  Dr.  Morton,  with  two  other  physicians,  whom  he  knew  well.  The 
three  admitted  him,  as  a  confidential  person,  to  the  close  of  their  consultation. 

''  Yes.  I  am  glad  you  are  here,"  said  Morton.  "  Practically,  it  is  all  over.  But 
his  mind  is  as  clear  as  a  bell,  and,  if  you  want  or  he  wants  to  make  any  farther  ar- 
rangements, now  is  your  time.  He  expects  you,  and  the  sooner  you  begin,  why,  the 
sooner  you  will  be  done.  Poor  fellow  !  He  slept  so  little  yesterday  that  we  would 
have  given  him  a  sedative  to-day,  but  for  you."  And  so  Mr.  Tangier  went  up- 
stairs. 

"  It  is  much  as  I  told  you,  Mr.  Tangier,"  said  the  sick  man,  even  cheerfully,  as  the 
lawyer  took  his  seat  by  the  bedside.  "  You  will  excuse  my  hand.  I  do  not  move 
easily.  Yes.  If  you  remember,  I  said  I  had  not  many  weeks.  And  now  I  am  so 
sorry  to  call  you  back  from  your  holiday." 

Mr.  Tangier,  in  a  word  or  two,  implied  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  cause,  but  that 
really  he  should  have  come  before,  but  for  his  accident. 

"  Your  arm  hurt !  Indeed,  I  did  not  notice.  We  sick  people  are  so  selfish.  All 
the  same,  I  can  tell  you  what  I  want.  Since  I  have  been  lying  here,  I  have  thought 
of  several  things  which  slipped  my  mind  that  day.  If  you  will  put  them  on  paper 
this  morning,  I  can  execute  the  thing  at  noon ;  and  then,"  with  a  lovely  smile,  he 
said  this,  "  I  shall  be  quite  through." 

The  tears  were  in  Mr.  Tangier's  eyes.  But  he  tried  to  smile,  also.  The  dying 
man  called  his  attention  to  a  porcelain  slate  on  the  bed  quilt,  and  bade  him  read  the 
memoranda  on  it.     They  were  bequests — some  of  large  sums,  some  of  little  tokens 
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of  personal  affection — he  explained,  with  perfect  simplicity  and  care.  Mr.  Tangier 
read  them,  received  the  other's  explanation,  and  said,  ''  This  is  very  simple ;  is  this 
all?" 

'*  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Grace.  . ''  For  this  I  would  not  have  telegraphed  you.  Mr. 
Heeren  would  have  done  this,  or  my  executors,  indeed,  would  respect  that  slate. 
But,  as  I  said  to  you,  I  am  in  doubt  about  that  larger  gift,  which  a  man,  as  prosper- 
ous and  as  happy  as  I,  owes  to  the  country  which  has  given  him  his  property,  or  to 
the  church  which  has  tried  to  teach  him  how  to  live.  Fix  the  amount  at  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  Mr,  Tangier.  That  is  the  meaning  of  that  separate 
memorandum.  Easy  enough  to  write  that.  But,  as  your  friend.  Lord  Lytton,  says, 
'  What  shall  he  do  with  it? '  You  know  I  doubted  before.  I  am  somewhat  doubt- 
ful still." 

"  You  spoke  of  leaving  a  large  discretion  to  your  executors,"  said  the  other. 

"  Yes.  But,  as  I  lie  here,  this  seems  to  me  mean,  not  to  say  foolish.  If  I  do  not 
know  what  I  want,  how  in  the  world  should  they  know  ?  " 

"  You  spoke  of  the  University  for  Moral  Science." 

''Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grace,  doubtfully  and  inquiringly,  and  then  was  silent. 

"  You  spoke  of  a  Home  for  Old  Married  Couples." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grace,  perhaps  with  a  little  more  interest,  but  again  there  was 
silence. 

"We  talked  of  Travelling  Scholarships  for  graduates." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grace,  quite  indifferent  now.  And,  after  a  moment,  he  added : 
"And  I  said,  of  all  these,  that  they  were  things  other  people  would  think  of,  and 
that  each  of  them  was  outside  my  life  and  me." 

"You  said."  said  Mr.  Tangier,  "  that  you  looked  back  happily  and  with  interest 
to  your  native  place,  Steuben's  Ford.  You  said  that  you  knew  it  would  always  be  a 
cheerful,  healthy  country  town,  and  never  a  rattling,  prosperous  place  of  manufact- 
ure. You  said  that  you  wanted  to  be  remembered  there  and,  in  the  will  I  drew, 
there  is  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  foundation  of  a  library  there." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  not  indifterent  this  time,  but  with  a  sort  of  eager  sympathy. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Tangier's  readiness  of  interest,  by  which  he  recollect- 
ed each  little  detail  of  his  client's  affairs,  and  put  himself  eagerly  in  the  places  they 
were  in — that  it  was  this  which  made  him  the  favorite  he  was  among  the  men  who 
consulted  him. 

"Mr.  Grace,"  said  he,  now,  "perhaps  I  shall  surprise  you.  But  I,  also,  have 
thought  much  of  your  will  since  I  was  in  tlie  country. 

"  I  have  seen  a  country  village,  much  like  what  you  describe  your  Steuben's  Ford 
in  its  make-up.  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  people — good,  bad  and  neither.  The  thing 
they  want  most  is  better  acquaintance  witli  each  other — more  easy  intimacy  and  so- 
ciety. A  dozen  times  I  have  said  to  myself, '  If  Mr.  Grace  has  no  other  plans,  I  will 
advise  him  to  make  a  larger  bequest  to  his  old  home.' " 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  said  the  other,  this  time  with  some  surprise. 
"  Another  academy?" 

"  Hardly  that,"  said  Mr.  Tangier.  "  You  think,  and  I  think,  that  money  enough 
is  spent  on  children  already.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  give  this  money  for  '  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.'  The  same  sorts  and  conditions  for  whom  you  pray  every 
Sunday.  I  would  enlarge  the  library  bequest  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  I  would  di- 
rect the  trustees  to  connect  with  the  library,  rooms  for  concerts,  reading-rooms,  chess 
and  checker  rooms — theaters,  if  they  choose — places  where  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
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men  can  meet  each  other.  I  would  have  tennis  courts  and  croquet  grounds  and 
archery  grounds  in  the  garden  around  the  hall.  I  would  permit  the  trustees  to  spend 
money  for  musical  instruments,  if  the  people  would  make  a  band.  I  would  keep  a 
greenhouse  by  the  library  for  the  common  good.  If  necessary,  I  would  found  prizes 
to  interest  the  children  in  gardening.  In  a  word,  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  make 
Steuben's  Ford  as  pleasant  a  place  to  live  in — ^well,  as  there  is  in  this  world." 

"  Mr.  Tangier,  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times.  Please  open  my  desk.  No,  not 
that ;  the  small  desk,  between  the  windows.  Look  in.  No  ;  the  upper  part.  See 
a  file  there  marked  '  Gansevoort,'  is  it  not?" 

Mr.  Tangier  found  the  file,  as  the  accurate  merchant  directed. 

"  Take  those  papers  and  you  will  find  some  hints  in  the  same  line.  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  that  a  man  of  your  sense  has  come  at  this  same  point.  They  are  going  to  give 
me  some  beef  tea  and  champagne  now.  But,  if  you  will  have  this  ready  at  one,  I 
will  be  ready.  You  have  made  me  more  happy  than  you  can  think.  I  cannot  thank 
you  enough  for  coming  home  from  your  holiday." 

And  so  the  courteous  prince  smiled  again.  As  Mr.  Tangier  rose  from  his  chair, 
Mr.  Grace  said,  "  I  think  you  may  as  well  say  three,  instead  of  two." 

'*  You  mean  three  hundred  thousand,"  said  Mr.  Tangier. 

*'  Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Grace. 

Mr.  Tangier  called  in  the  nurse  from  the  next  room  and  went  down-stairs.  Here 
he  called  his  short-hand  writer,  who  was  waiting,  and  sat  down  with  him  in  that  same 
parlor  where  the  physicians  had  consulted.  The  elegance  of  the  furniture  seemed 
ghastly,  as  it  had  seemed  before,  now  that  they  were  almost  in  presence  of  death. 
Mr.  Tangier  pulled  aside  the  lace  curtains  and  raised  the  shade,  bade  the  young  man 
draw  up  an  elegant  blue  satin  ottoman  to  the  light,  and  sit  upon  it  while  he  wrote. 
He  opened  the  file  of  papers  to  which  Mr.  Grace  had  referred  him  and,  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  found  that  his  client  had  anticipated  him  in  some  of  the  very  plans 
which  he  had  been  forming,  and  in  the  experiences  which  he  had  passed  through  at 
Tenterdon. 

In  a  few  compact  and  intelligible  sentences,  the  codicil  was  drawn  on  the  lines  in- 
dicated in  the  largest  paper  in  his  hand  and  hinted  at  in  his  own  suggestions  to  Mr. 
Grace.  A  board  of  seven  trustees  was  appointed,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  chosen, 
once  in  five  years,  by  the  people  of  the  town  ;  one  was  the  minister  of  the  old  church  ; 
one  was  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county ;  and  the  others  were  named  by  the  tes- 
tator. This  board  was  to  appoint  the  successors  to  these  four  on  their  death  or 
resignation.  The  objects  of  the  trust  were  briefly  but  sufficiently  stated.  They  were 
to  maintain  a  building  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  sufficient  for  a  library,  for  con- 
certs and  other  entertainments,  with  rooms  for  pictures,  reading,  conversation  and 
improving  social  gatherings  ;  they  were  to  maintain  a  public  garden  and  greenhouse 
and,  in  general,  to  provide  measures  for  making  life  attractive  and  happy  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  strangers  among  them.  In  the  execution  of  their  trust,  they  were  to  make 
no  distinction  of  race,  class,  calling,  or  birth.  Mr.  Tangier  borrowed,  as  he  had  be- 
fore done,  the  language  of  Mr.  Besant,  and  directed  that  the  Library  Hall,  as  it  was 
called,  should  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  ''  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 

The  clerk  withdrew,  with  instructions  to  bring  two  copies  of  the  will  at  one 
o'clock.  Mr.  Tangier  did  not  even  leave  the  house.  He  spread  a  newspaper  on  the 
satin  of  the  sofa  nearest  the  window,  lest  his  boots  might  soil  it,  stretched  himself  at 
length,  and  took  from  the  clerk's  bag  a  book  which  contained  the  printed  evidence  on 
both  sides  in  a  patent  case,  in  which  he  was  retained.     He  knew  very  well  that  no 
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one  would  seek  him  in  Mr.  Grace's  palace.  Of  what  might  happen  in  his  own  office 
he  was  not  so  certain.     Lying  thus,  he  read  for  three  hours. 

At  one  the  codicil  was  ready.  Mr.  Tangier  read  it  and  read  it  again  with  diligent 
criticism. 

At  quarter-past  one,  Dr.  Morton  came  by  appointment  and  went  up-stairs.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  a  servant  called  Mr.  Tangier,  and  he  went  again  into  the  sick 
man's  room,  this  time  followed  by  the  clerk,  who  went  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Grace  seemed  as  cheerful  as  he  had  been  in  the*  morning,  light-hearted,  in- 
deed, that  this  affair  was  off'  his  mind.  Mr.  Tangier  read  to  him,  slowly,  first  the 
private  articles,  which  he  had  copied  from  the  slate,  and  then  the  longer  and  more 
important  article,  which,  in  this  form,  Mr.  Grace  now  heard  for  the  first  time.  He 
approved  of  the  draft  and  called  to  the  bedside  Dr.  Morton  and  the  clerk. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  this  bequest,  which  Mr.  Tangier  puts  in  form  for  me,  is 
no  new  thing  to  me.  He  will  show  you  a  paper  in  which  I  sketched  some  plans  for 
it  some  time  ago.  But  I  like  his  phrase.  It  is  for  my  birthplace,  Steuben's  Ford. 
We  shall  build  what  we  call  a  Library  Hall  there,  for  '  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.'  I  have  made  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  but  three  of  them  are  to  be 
the  judge  of  probate,  the  minister,  and  one  person  chosen,  every  five  years,  by  the 
town.  I  mean  that  they  shall  spend  the  income  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
With  this  money  they  ought  to  be  able  to  heat  and  warm  their  building,  to  maintain 
the  garden  and  greenhouse,  to  keep  open  rooms  fit  for  pictures,  for  reading  the  maga- 
zines, and  other  social  purposes,  and  do  something  toward  providing  books  and 
musical  instruments.  I  say  this,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  see  I  know  what  I  am  do- 
ing.    Take  the  paper  to  the  window  and  see  how  well  Mr.  Tangier  has  drawn  it." 

Then,  as  they  withdrew,  he  asked  Mr.  Tangier  about  the  accident  which  had  dis- 
abled him  and  about  Tenterdon. 

The  others  brought  back  the  document  and  placed  it  quietly  in  Mr.  Tangier's  hand. 
He  indicated  the  places  where  it  was  to  be  signed.  Mr.  Grace  wrote  his  name  firm- 
ly, and  the  two  others  added  theirs  as  witnesses.  Again  he  smiled  cheerfully,  and 
this  time  he  said  he  would  not  trouble  them  longer.  But  Dr.  Morton  staid  with  him. 
As  for  Mr.  Tangier,  he  never  saw  his  old  friend  again,  excepting  when  his  body  lay 
the  next  week  in  its  coffin. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Thus  ended  Mr.  Tangier's  first  vacation  in  Tenterdon,  and  thus,  just  as  the  world 
was  in  its  first  beauty,  was  he  shipped  back  upon  his  work  in  his  office,  with  a  hand 
which  would  not  hold  a  pen,  with  the  arrears  of  a  month's  business,  and  with  every 
one  in  the  office,  down  to  the  en-and  boy,  curious  to  know  when  he  could  be  spared 
for  his  vacation.  No.  He  did  not  go  back  to  Tenterdon  on  Monday,  as  he  had 
dreamed  of  doing.  Courts  did  not  yet  begin  on  their  holidays.  Indeed,  when  they 
did,  there  would  be  endless  hearings  in  chambers  and  references  and  the  like,  which 
had  been,  one  by  one,  shoved  over  into  this  "period  of  peaceful  rest,"  so  that  Mr. 
Heeren  said  it  was  worse  crowded  than  the  heaviest  weeks  of  the  summer. 

But  Mr.  Tangier  attacked  all  his  little  jobs  cheerfully,  and  his  great  jobs,  too.  He 
took  ten  times  as  much  interest  in  one  appeal  from  Scott  Meakin  about  the  finish- 
ing of  the  stage-house  as  he  did  in  the  grandest  letter  from  Wall  street  about  an 
investment.  He  answered  Mrs.  Dunster's  playful,  chatty  letters  in  their  own  vein. 
He  soon  found  that  the  practical  correspondent,  who  kept  him  really  enlightened  as 
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to  Tenterdon  life,  was  Miss  Remington.  He  had,  in  a  manner,  forced  the  corres- 
pondence on  her  by  asking  her  to  attend  to  sundry  and  various  forgotten  and  yet 
essential  details  in  the  stage-house,  which  suggested  themselves  from  time  to  time. 
At  first,  she  answered  in  a  mere  business-like  form,  but  gradually  the  letters  became 
more  general.  And,  when  she  did  let  her  pen  run,  Tenterdon  took  on  its  old  charm 
again ;  and  he  wondered  why  he  ground  at  the  wheel  as  he  did,  and  counted  the 
days  till  ''Chisholm  vs.  Chantry*'  could  be  over  and  he  could  take  his  carpet-bag 
again. 

*'  Scott  Meakin,"  she  wrote,  "  is  aghast  at  the  idea  of  a  fire-place  which  shall  use 
all  the  south  wall  of  the  reading-room.  You  will  have  to  write  him  a  much  stiffer 
letter.  As  to  the  '  mop-boards,'  as  he  will  call  them,  I  had  my  own  way— ^I  believe 
because  women  and  mops  go  together.  Andirons,  Mrs.  Dunster  undertakes ;  thinks 
she  knows  where  there  are  some.  Yes,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Burdett  about  the  parish  li- 
brary, and  we  are  all  to  hear  the  Winthrop  music  on  Sunday.  How  do  you  think  I 
came  home  from  his  house  ? 

**Tom  Pingree  brought  me.  I  was  lying  on  my  back  on  his  hay-cart.  The  hay- 
cart  was  on  its  way  through  the  main  street,  and  not  one  of  my  fellow-citizens — not 
Mrs.  Floxam,  the  omniscient,  not  Jennie  Campbell,  the  all-observant — dreamed  that 
I  was  there.  Tom  Pingree  only  knew,  but  never  a  smile  nor  a  sign  from  him  revealed 
my  secret  as  he  drove. 

"  You  may  talk  as  you  choose  about  being  tossed  alone  on  a  billow  and  communing 
with  nature.  I  tell  you  that,  when  you  lie  on  your  back  on  the  top  of  a  load  of  hay —  • 
if  the  load  be  only  high  enough — you  may  commune  with  nature  in  solitude  just  as 
perfect  and  in  comfort  much  more  sure.  The  blue  sky  above  ;  sometimes  a  flight  of 
birds ;  once,  really,  a  lonely  eagle  ;  just  as  we  came  into  the  barn -yard,  a  swooping 
half-dozen  of  swallows ;  and  nothing  else,  but  imagined  a  possible  angel  between 
you  and  the  empyrean.  Only,  when  Tom  drove  from  the  north  meadows  into  the 
main  street,  the  elms  came  between,  and  once  an  oriole's  nest  swept  so  near  to  me 
that  I  could  have  stolen  it  had  I  been  so  mean.     It  is  the  only  way  we  can  fly  ! " 

"  Is  life  worth  living.^ "  said  Mr.  Tangier,  as  he  read  this  letter  to  Morton,  who  lay 
in  the  bows  of  their  boat,  as  she  drifted,  and  his  friend  lay  in  the  stem.  '*  Is  it  not 
worth  living,  when  there  are  such  chances  to  fly  ?  " 

"As  that  to  fly  or  as  this  to  float,"  said  Morton.  '*  Touch  elbows  with  the  rank 
and  file,  live  much  in  the  open  air  and  see  every  day  some  man  who  is  your  superior. 
If  you  will  hold  to  these  rules,  Mr.  Mallock  will  not  trouble  you  much  or  often  ;  any 
way,  these  three  will  do  for  a  beginning.  It  is  '  with  God,  for  man,  in  heaven,'  as 
the  padre  used  to  say." 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  and  that  is  a  good  gospel,  as  indeed  you  taught  me  that 
April  night,  when  you  sent  me  into  exile  so  unceremoniously.  That  was  very  good 
practice,  Morton.  Sagen  treu,  my  dear  fellow,  I  feel  much  more  at  home  at  Tenter- 
don to-day  than  I  do  here.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  detached  on  duty  here,  but  I  am  pull- 
ing at  my  roots,  which  are  there.  Yet  I  never  saw  the  place,  and  hardly  heard  of  it, 
two  months  ago."  * 

''Precisely,"  said  Morton.  "You  are  beginning  to  take  on  that  healthy  tone  ot 
an  Englishman  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  in  Parliament,  when  he  compels 
the  opposition  to  cheer — as  old  Hayes  used  to  say — or,  in  his  grand  reception  at  the 
Duke  of  Rigmarole's,  is  still  sighing  for  his  salmon  river  or  his  stalking  ground. 
You  do  not  suppose  that  man  cares  much  for  salmon  or  for  deer,  do  you  ?  What  he 
wants  is  a  touch  of  Nature,  Nature  with  a  large  N." 
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*'  You  knew  poor  dear  Grace  better  than  I  did,"  said  Tangier.  *'  Had  he  this  on 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  that  letter  on  which  I  made  his  will?" 

"Certainly;  that  was  what  it  came  to,  or,  if  you  please,  came  from,"  said  the 
other,  stepping  forward  now  and  taking  up  the  oars.  Not  that  you  would  ever  have 
put  him  on  gentleman  farming.  He  laughed  it  to  scorn.  '  Not  I,'  he  would  say ; 
'  I  built  all  the  "  stun-walV^  I  shall  build  before  I  was  sixteen.'  But  he  loved  home. 
He  loved  the  old  oaken  bucket.  He  liked  to  have  those  people  at  his  home.  One 
of  tlie  little  boys  there  sent  him  down,  one  year,  a  salt-box  full  of  shagbarks,  crack- 
ed and  picked,  for  a  New  Year's  present,  and  Grace  never  forgot  it.  Why !  He 
was  as  careful  in  his  orders  for  maple  sugar  and  syrup  from  those  Steuben's  Ford 
hills  as  he  was  in  his  correspondence  with  Hope  or  Barings.  And  this  was  not  the 
mere  sentiment  of  boyish  memory.  It  was  the  clear,  sheer  love  of  the  blue  above 
and  the  green  below  ;  of  the  smell  of  the  earth.  Well !  he  loved  to  eat  his  peas  one 
hour  from  the  vine,  and  his  corn  one  hour  from  the  stalk.  Why !  the  last  time  I  had 
Grace  in  this  boat — it  was  last  October — I  had  covered  him  all  up  with  rugs,  where 
you  lie  there,  and  this  man  of  millions  was  talking  to  me  about  some  ground-nuts 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Milnes  had  found  as  they  were  driving  up  there,  and  how  he 
had  dug  them  out  of  the  sand  with  a  paper-cutter  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  how 
they  carried  them  home  and  roasted  them  on  the  hearth.  I  could  almost  hear 
the  great,  liveried  Thomas  cursing  and  swearing,  as  he  sat  on  the  box  and  held  the 
horses,  while  the  '  old  man,'  as  he  would  have  said,  was  digging  up  ground-nuts 
with  a  paper-cutter." 

*'  You  see  the  paper-cutter  was  all  his  advance  upon  Massasoit,"  said  Mr.  Tan- 
gier, laughing. 

"As  to  that,  I  think  Massasoit  could  do  it  much  better  than  Grace.  But  Grace 
was  on  a  good  road  and  was  coming  on  well." 

Three  hours  a  day  did  Mr.  Tangier  spend  in  the  saddle,  or  on  the  bay  or  the  river, 
thus,  or  in  a  hammock  under  the  pine  trees.  It  was  not  that  he  was  afraid  to  meet 
Morton  unless  he  did  this.  It  was  that  now  this  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
as  a  cigar  is  to  one  man,  and  whisky  to  another,  and  coffee  to  another,  and  sleep  to 
everybody.  It  was  a  step  in  advance  in  his  moral,  mental  and  spiritual  make-up. 
To  Miss  Remington  he  wrote,  in  "type-writer,"  alas !  one  evening: 

"  I  note  what  you  say  about  the  fire-place.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  absurd.  But 
really  a  large  fire-place — a  very  large  one,  indeed — means  generous  hospitality  ;  as  a 
hole  for  a  stove  funnel,  on  the  other  hand,  means  parsimony  and  a  lonely  cabin.  Do 
not  block  my  wheels  therefore.  Scott  Meakin  makes  trouble  enough  about  it.  But 
I  am  trying  to  send  him  over  to  Oliver,  to  see  a  magnificent  fire-place  by  Van  Brunt 
or  Ware,  or  both,  in  their  guild-hall  there.  I  envy  you  your  power  of  flying  on  a 
hay-cart.  For  me,  the  best  I  do  is  to  ride  to  the  beach  on  Fear  Not  or  float  down 
the  tide  in  the  doctor's  boat  and  count  the  days  until  the  14th  of  July.  But  it  is  clear 
enough  that  Scott  Meakin  will  not  be  ready  for  us  before  the  ist  of  August." 

To  be  continued^ 


The  Japanese  women  who  are  allowed    "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  has  just  been 
to  read  outside  books  are  now  busy  with    translated  into  their  language. 
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THE  INDIAN  MISSIONS   OF  THE   CHURCHES  FOR  1886.    A  PAPER 
READ  BEFORE  THE  W.  N.  I.  A. 


BY   MRS.    MARIA   T.    RICHARDS. 


In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Indian 
Missions  of  the  churches  for  the  past  year, 
we  give  you  the  voices  from  the  field  sent 
by  the  various  Christian  denominations. 
The  general  tone  of  these  is  hopeful  and 
inspiring.  There  is  also  in  all  a  minor 
key,  not  of  discouragement  but  of  grief,  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  disadvantages 
of  fewness  of  laborers  and  a  limited  treas- 
ury. While  recognizing  this  as  a  constant 
accompaniment  of  missionary  effort,  we 
present  the  encouraging  messages  from  the 
churches.  We  repeat  them  in  historical 
order,  giving  priority  to  the  reports  of  the 
religious  bodies  that  first  entered  on  Chris- 
tian Missions  among  the  Indians. 

The  Society  of  Friends  state,  in  a  re- 
view of  the  year's  work,  that  a  vitalizing 
Christian  influence  has  attended  the  relig- 
ious instruction  given  in  the  schools  and 
institutes  under  their  care.  In  this  respect 
a  greater  advance  has  been  made  than  per- 
haps in  any  previous  year.  More  than  100 
of  the  714  children  and  youth  in  these 
schools  have  made  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  general  results  of  their 
work,  as  seen  in  the  permanent  moulding 
of  Christian  character,  were  never  more 
evident  and  inspiring. 

The  Moravians  still  continue  their  la- 
bors at  their  four  mission  stations,  but  have 
nothing  of  special  interest  to  bring  to  your 
notice. 

The  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission 
Board  recounts  with  joy  a  wonderful  work 
of  God's  spirit  at  the  Seneca  Mission,  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  whole  tem- 
per and  spirit  of  the  church  and  of  the  mis- 
sion work  at  the  Lake  Superior,  Chip- 
pewa, the  Creek,  and  some  of  its  other 


into  Muscogee,  and  is  doubly  important 
from  the  fact  that  this  language  is  common 
to  the  Seminoles  and  the  Creeks. 

This  report  speaks  particularly  of  the 
Native  Missionary  Society,  which  em- 
braces all  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches  among  the  Dakotas  as  its 
supporters.  The  Society  numbers  913 
members,  and  the  yearly  contributions 
amounted  to  $908.33,  as  large  an  average 
per  member  as  the  whole  Presbyterian 
church  gives  to  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board 
carries  on  its  successful  work  among  the 
Dakotas  in  its  seven  churches,  supplied 
by  five  native  preachers  in  the  territory  of 
Sisseton  Agency,  and  reports  an  enlarg- 
ed work  successfully  begun  among  the 
Creeks,  a  spiritual  blessing  of  rich  harvest 
at  the  Cherokee  Station,  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  the  mission  in  Arizona,  and  the  en- 
largement of  their  work  in  the  wonderful 
Alaska  land.  From  Alaska,  the  Indian 
Territory,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
the  South,  they  report  additions  more  nu- 
merous than  ever  before  to  the  churches. 

The  voice  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Mission  Board  is  that  the  year  has  brought 
many  additions  to  its  churches  and  has 
been  specially  fruitful  in  its  history. 

The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  re^ 
port  their  work  in  the  Indian  Territory  as 
fairly  successful  for  the  past  year.  They 
have  there  an  Indian  Conference,  with 
about  five  thousand  communicants  and 
forty  native  preachers.  The  work  of  the 
Methodist  Church  is  superintended  by 
bishops  and  presiding  elders,  and  is  re- 
ported chiefly  to  the  conferences.  Neith- 
er the  general  aspect  nor  the  statistics  of 


stations.     The  translation  of  the  book  of  the  Indian  Missions  of  this  body  can  there- 
Genesis  in  the  Muscogee  tongue  is  just  fore  be  fully  presented, 
completed.     This  is  the  first  attempt  at  The  Congregational  Church,  through 
translating  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  the  American  Missionary  Association,  re- 
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port:  "The  work  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment everywhere."  The  cry  for  enlarge- 
ment comes  from  all  the  out-stations  and 
settlements  radiating  from  the  three  main 
stations  of  San  tee,  Oahe  and  Fort  Ber- 
thold.  *'  The  Word  is  having  entrance 
and  is  giving  light.  The  native  workers 
are  doing  better  all  the  while.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  heathen  adults  and 
children  who  can  be  reached,  waiting  and 
anxious  for  us  to  come  to  them ;  in  fact, 
sending  us  invitations  for  missionary  teach- 
ers. We  believe  we  utter  the  voice  of  the 
awakened  conscience  of  our  Congregation- 
al churches  that  this  society  should  go  for- 
ward with  enlarged  plans  for  Indian  Mis- 
sion work." 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  present  the  brightening  prospects 
of  their  work  in  the  Indian  Territory,  stat- 
ing that  the  development  of  the  mission- 
ary spirit  in  the  native  churches,  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  wild  tribes,  has  been 
exceedingly  gratifying.  The  work  of  the 
Indian  University,  removed  from  Tahle- 
quah  to  the  new  and  spacious  building 
lately  completed  near  Muscogee,  is  grow- 
ing in  importance  and  interest,  having 
thirteen  of  its  pupils  students  for  the  min- 
istry. **  During  the  year  the  Society  has 
done  all  that  was  possible  with  the  re- 
sources at  its  command  in  this  field  of  la- 
bor, and  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  has  crown- 
ed the  service  with  his  blessing." 

The  Southern  Baptist  Mission  Board 
state  that  their  mission  work  among  the 
Indians  has  been  highly  prospered  during 
the  year.  ,  There  have  been  many  bap- 
tisms and  restorations  to  the  churches. 
The  efforts  of  the  Board  to  arouse  a  spirit 
of  missions  have  begun  to  bear  fruit.  The 
associations  of  the  Creek,  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  churches  have  united  to  sup- 
port a  missionary  among  the  wild  tribes. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society  gives  cheering  details  of  progress 
in  its  Indian  mission  work.  The  review 
of  the  Niobrara  Deanery  shows  a  marked 
degree  of  prosperity,  ten  new  stations  hav- 


ing been  opened,  eight  new  cHurchesbniH;. 
1 66  persons  confirmed  and  la  g^tifying  in-- 
crease  in  the  offerings  of  the  people.  The 
statistics  of  the  Crow  Creek,  the  Upper 
Brule,  the  Lower  Brule,  the  Pine  Ridge 
and  the  Sisseton  Missions ^11  show  a  cheer- 
ing increase,  and  in  some  an  unprecedent- 
ed growth  during  the  year. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  the  United 
States  has  had  of  late  a  newly-awakened 
interest  in  Indian  Missions,  which  has  led 
to  an  increase  of  missionary  effort  among 
the  Winnebagoes  of  Wisconsini 

The  Universalist  Church  has  continued* 
its  mission  near  Oneida,  Canada. 

The  interest  of  the  Unitarian  Church  has- 
not  yet  culminated  in  organized  effort.  A\ 
special  agent  has  recently  been  appointed' 
by  the  Unitarian  Association  to  go  forward' 
in  Indian  work,  and  a  positive  advance  is 
expected  in  the  near  future.  In  justice  to 
the  Unitarian  Church,  it  should  be  said 
that  private  individuals  h^ve  given  largely 
to  this  form  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  last  report  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Missions  is  presented  for  ten 
years,  closing  with  1878.  The  efforts  of 
your  committee  to  obtain  late  reports  of 
this  department  have  proved  unavailing. 
We  therefore  present  the  yearly  average  of 
contributions  and  the  number  of  mission- 
aries and  teachers  as  given  in  the  last  re- 
port. 

I  Number  of  I  c*         j- 
Different  Societies.  Missionaries    ^^-^^P^na*- 

|&  Teachers.       *"^- 


Catholic  Missions 

Moravian  Missions     .   .   .    . 

Methodist  Mission  Society  . 

Menonite  Church  Mission    . 

Presbyterian  Southern  Mis- 
sion Board 

Baptist  Southern  Mission 
Board 

Methodist  Episcopal  Board, 
South 

American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society 

Con^egational  American 
Mission  Association  .    .   . 
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A  review  of  the  year's  progress  in  In- 
dian Missions  should  inspire  profound 
gratitude  for  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Yet,  turning  from  what  has  been  done  to 
what  remains  to  be  done,  we  are  profound- 
ly impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
to  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  now  call- 
ed. It  would  seem,  indeed,  on  a  superfi- 
cial view,  that  the  uplifting  of  this  small 
people  is  a  matter  to  be  easily  accomplish- 
ed. The  church  sends  forth  its  messen- 
gers to  the  teeming  millions  of  India,  Ja- 
pan and  China.  Cannot  ten  millions  of 
Christian  people  care  for  one-third  of  a 
million  at  home,  a  number  less  than  the 
population  of  any  one  of  our  seven  greatest 
cities,  less  than  one-half  that  of  Brook- 
lyn or  Chicago,  less  than  one-fourth  of  that 
of  New  York  ?  Nor  is  the  difficulty  in  the 
character  of  the  people,  who  are  suscep- 
tible to  religious  teaching  and  eager  for 
Christian  knowledge,  as  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved.  Yet,  from  the  days  of 
John  Eliot  until  now,  the  work  of  the 
church  for  the  evangelization  of  the  In- 
dians has  been  beset  with  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  So  severe  has  been 
the  political  despotism  over  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  land  that  never  had  mis- 
sionaries in  Burmah,  or  China,  or  the  is- 
lands of  the  sea,  to  endure  such  baffling, 
heart-breaking  discouragements  as  in  the 
Republic  of  America.  **  Those  who  con- 
trolled the  government,"  says  Senator 
Dawes,  and  we  must  remember  that  these 
expressed  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, ''tried  every  method  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden  of  the  Indian.  We  broke  our 
treaties  with  him  and  drove  him  out  of 
his  reservation  ;  we  hunted  him  with  our 
arms ;  we  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  en- 
deavoring to  slay  him ,  but  all  in  vain.  He 
kept  on  increasing  in  the  land  ;  he  was  al- 
ways present ;  he  was  constantly  in  the 
way,  and,  in  all  its  past  policy,  the  gov- 
ernment has  tried,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
to  get  rid  of  the  Indian." 

By  these  statements  we  are  inevitably 
reminded  of  the  counsels  of  an  ancient  as- 


sembly of  poetic  fame,  equally  committed 
to  a  policy  of  destruction,  and  deliberating 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  its  accomplish- 

"^^"^*  "  By  what  best  way, 

Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 
We  now  debate." 

This  was  as  true  of  the  United  States 
Congress  as  of  that  old  council  of  Pande- 
monium. Here,  too,  was  Moloch,  giving 
"sentence  for  open  war,"  and  Belial,  who 
seemed — 

"  For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit ; 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow,  though  his  tongue 
Dropp>ed  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels." 

And  Mammon  winning  applause  by  in- 
flaming desire  of  dominion  and  greed  of 
gold ;  and  Beelzebub,  ''pillar  of  state," 
with  deliberation  and  princely  counsel 
''drawing  audience  and  attention  still  as 
night,"  while  unfolding  before  American 
"Imperial  Powers"  how  to  drive  forth — 

"These  puny  habitants,  what  their  power 
And  where  their  weakness ;  how  attempted  best. 
By  force  or  subtlety." 

Surely  in  Indian  Missions  the  Ameri- 
can Church  has  wrestled  "against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spir- 
itual wickedness  in  high  places." 

But  we  have  reached  "the  outmost  verge 
of  Chaos  and  Old  Night."  The  awaken- 
ing conscience  of  the  people,  the  free,  just, 
intelligent  criticisms  of  the  press,  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  Congress  to  these  indications 
of  the  pulse  of  public  feeling,  the  adoption 
of  a  new  governmental  policy,  all  herald 
the  coming  day.  And  the  sign  of  the 
times  more  than  all  others  full  of  promise 
is  this :  that  the  government  looks  to  the 
church  as  the  ministry  of  a  more  exalting, 
vitalizing  power,  the  most  efl^ective  to  lift 
the  Indian  to  the  estate  of  the  citizen. 
Says  President  Cleveland  in  his  response 
to  the  delegation  of  the  Mohunk  Confer- 
ence, "  I  myself  have  learned  to  acknowl- 
edge, and  more  so  every  day,  the  benefit 
which  this  government  has  received  from, 
and  the  obligations  which    it  owes   to, 
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Christian  and  secular  teaching.  I  have 
great  faith  in  this  instrumentality."  Says 
Secretary  Lamar,  *'  I  am  doubly  impress- 
ed with  the  belief,  and  it  grows  stronger 
every  day,  that  the  Christian  religion,  with 
its  influence  on  character,  on  motive,  and 
on  conduct,  is  the  instrumentality  for  the 
elevation  of  this  race.  The  infusion  of  a 
spiritual  motive  is  the  thing  that  is  to  re- 
deem the  race  from  degradation." 

These  utterances  of  highest  government- 
al authority  accord  with  the  statement  of 
Herbert  Welsh,  who  has  nobly  given  his 
life  for  this  cause  : 

*'I  say  it  not  as  a  theorist,  but  as  a 
practical  student  and  observer.  The  first 
great  line  of  effort  for  the  Indian  is  through 
the  Church  of  Christ." 

As  the  Christian  Church  of  America 
hears  this  appeal  from  the  high  places  of 
earthly  power,  should  it  not  come  to  her 
as  a  fresh  divine  commission  from  the 
King  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ? 
Should  she  not  determine  the  measure  of 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  her  in  these 
critical  years  for  the  civilization  of  the  In- 
dian ?  Should  she  not  joyfully  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  government  to  become  its 
upholder  and  strengthener,  and  consecrate 
herself  to  the  work  with  swift  obedience 
and  glad  enthusiasm  ? 

Yet  all  these  favorable  aspects  are  but 
the  inauguration  of  the  great  work.  For 
it  has  become  burdened  with  the  entangle- 
ments and  difficulties,  the  uncounted  po- 
litical and  moral  debt,  the  bitter  fruits  of 
iniquity,  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  a 
"  Century  of  Dishonor."  But,  in  regard 
to  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
have  we  not  seen  a  gigantic  evil  removed  in 
our  own  day,  removed  by  terrible  judg- 
ments in  righteousness  ?  Great  and  fear- 
ful as  is  this  evil  of  Indian  oppression,  was 
not  the  evil  of  American  slavery  tenfold 
greater  and  more  terrible  still  ?  If  this  gi- 
gantic evil,  striking  its  roots  under  the  ev- 
erlasting hills,  and  sending  up  the  breath 
of  its  withering  curses  to  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  to  be  showered  back  upon  us  in 


the  early  and  the  latter  rain ;  if  this  meas- 
ureless iniquity,  drawing  down  upon  us  as 
a  perpetual  magnet  the  thunderbolts  of  Al- 
mighty wrath  ;  if  this  curse  of  terror  has 
been  swept  from  our  land  with  the  besom 
of  an  eternal  destruction,  shall  our  faith 
tremble  now  ? 

And  shall  we  not,  as  members  of  this 
women's  society,  devote  ourselves  with 
fresh  zeal  to  the  work  of  rousing  the  wom- 
en of  our  churches  to  action  on  this  great 
subject  ?  The  missionary  work,  in  its  sev- 
eral departments,  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  influence  and  labors  and  ofterings  of 
women.  Could  their  influence  be  more 
fully  elicited  in  this  service,  not  only  the 
Indian  missions  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  church  might  be  extended,  but  the  pi- 
oneer work  of  this  organization  could  also 
greatly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  operations, 
while  all  missionary  work,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, would  have  a  double  significance 
and  power. 

And,  in  estimating  woman's  influence 
in  great  governmental  reforms,  shall  we 
forget  that  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
charge  at  American  slavery  was  from  the 
pen  of  a  woman?  More  deep  and  far- 
reaching  than  all  deliberations  of  states- 
men, or  discourses  of  orators,  or  sermons 
of  divines,  was  her  mission,  who  brought 
us  to  see  the  appealing  look  of  human 
anguish  face  to  face,  and  to  hear  the 
cries  of  human  agony,  till  the  swelling  in- 
dignation ran  along  our  veins  like  tingling 
fire.  And  not  only  for  the  negro,  but  for 
the  Indian,  a  woman  has  arisen — foreverof 
sacred  memory — who  has  lifted  the  ques- 
tion from  the  grounds  of  social  and  po- 
litical economy  to  the  higher  domains  of 
thought  and  imagination  ;  who  has  traced 
the  march  of  those  weary  feet,  driven  from 
mountain  to  river  and  river  to  mountain, 
perpetually,  towards  the  setting  sun  ;  who 
has  shown  the  throbbing,  bursting  hearts 
beneath  those  dusky  forms ;  who  has  re- 
vealed the  astonishment,  disappointment, 
tribulation  and  sorrow,  indignation  and 
wrath,  the  passions,  deep  calling  unto 
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deep,  of  those  anguished,  despairing,  hu- 
man souls. 

This  woman,  from  the  materials  of  the 
past,  has  reared  a  monument  to  her  own 
honor  and  her  country's  disgrace,  a  mon- 
ument whose  opposite  faces  bear  opposing 
descriptions;  the  one,  recording  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  of  a  mighty  govern- 
ment against  a  small  and  defenseless  peo- 
ple, the  aborigines  of  the  land  ;  the  other, 
inscribing  not  the  atrocities,  but  the  long- 


suffering  of  the  Indian  race,  under  ages  of 
accumulated  wrong.  The  third  face  of 
the  monument,  in  lines  more  enduring 
than  the  tribute  on  brass  or  marble,  re- 
cords the  undying  honor  of  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson ;  and  the  fourth  is  yet  a  blank, 
awaiting  its  future  inscription,  either  of 
the  administration  of  justice  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  or  of  the  fearful  judgments 
that  may  baptize  the  nation  in  another  red 
sea  of  terror  and  death. 


CRIME  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


In  our  article  on  this  subject  in  March, 
in  comparing  the  commitments  to  the 
House  of  Industry  in  Boston  in  the  year 
1850  against  those  in  1880,  we  stated  cor- 
rectly the  number  of  commitments  in 
1850  as  792. 

Mr.  George  Stetson,  on  whose  article 
we  commented,  called  our  attention  to  the 
possibility  that,  although  these  persons 
were  all  committed  to  the  House  of  In- 
dustry by  order  of  the  Court,  they  might 
not  all  be  ''criminals"  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  persons  committed  in  1880 
were. 

An  examination  of  the  original  reports 
shows  that  this  is  so.  Of  the  persons 
now  convicted,  a  very  large  proportion 
are  those  sent  for  drunkenness,  while,  of 
those  then  committed,  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  were  not  spoken  of  as  drunk, 
but  were  received  as  paupers. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  both  branches 
of  the  House  of  Industry  and  in  the  House 
of  Reformation,  which  was  a  department 
ofthat  establishment,  was  1023.  Of  these, 
the  number  of  "criminals"  committed 
under  the  same  warrants  as  those  report- 
ed in  1880,  was  only  226 — not  792,  as  in 
our  computation.  With  this  correction, 
the  comparison  stands  as  follows : 


1850.  1880^ 

Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  .   .   .   .1,112  1,838 

Prisons 440  1,038 

House  of  Industry 3a6  639 

Totals 1,778       3,515 

The  reader  will  see  then  that  what  in- 
terests us  is  the  number  of  commitments 
on  criminal  warrants.  The  number  of 
such  "criminals"  was  726  larger  in  1880 
than  it  was  in  1850.  This  is  an  increase 
of  65  per  cent.  In  the  same  30  years 
the  population  of  the  state  increased  79 
per  cent.  If  such  statistics  of  the  number 
of  criminals  make  the  test,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  crime  in  Massachusetts  in  tliose 
30  years. 

But,  as  we  have  already  shown,  such 
figures  do  not  make  a  fair  test.  If  drunk- 
enness is  punished  by  a  $1  fine  and  the 
man  arrested  pays  that  fine,  he  is  dis- 
charged and,  in  such  statistics,  he  does 
not  appear  as  a  criminal.  When,  how- 
ever, as  in  later  years,  in  Massachusetts, 
the  fine  is  raised  from  $1  to  $5,  the 
drunkard  is  more  often  unable  to  pay  the 
fine.  He  is  then  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction  and  appears  as  a  criminal  in 
such  statistics.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  is  no  more  ''criminality"  in  the 
state  than  there  was  before. 
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The  old  ideas  of  theoracy  gave  rise  to ' 
the  compulsory  system  of  relief  enjoined 
in  the  Talmud  ;  how  the  Koran  prescrib- 
ed a  system  in  which  more  scope  was 
given  to  voluntary  exertion,  but  in  which 
the  main  object  in  view  was  the  salvation 
of  the  power  of  the  giver  of  alms,  rather 
than  the  relief  of  the  recipient ;  how,  in 
Athens,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
care  of  the  poor  was  transferred  from  the 
family,  whose  exclusive  charge  it  was  till 
then,  to  the  state ;  how  in  old  Rome 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  law  relating 
to  the  poor ;  and  how,  under  the  empire, 
the  poor  were  relieved,  first  by  means  of 
largesses  bestowed  on  a  select  number, 
and  afterwards  by  permanent  charitable 
institutions  established  by  the  emperors ; 
and  how,  in  more  modern  times,  they  have 
been  supported  by  the  charities  of  guilds. 

There  have  been  three  stages  in  dealing 
with  the  poor.  From  the  earliest  times 
of  Christianity ,  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  care  of  the  poor  was  left  to  the  Church 
alone ;  after  that  it  became  a  matter  of 
state  police,  and  the  method  employed 
was  at  first  one  of  simple  repression  ;  final- 
ly, the  municipalities  undertook  the  task 
of  relieving  the  Church  of  these  duties,  or 
of  completing  their  labors.  In  Southern 
Europe,  the  indiscriminate  alms-giving  of 
the  church  has  caused  interminable  trouble 
to  the  police.  In  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  municipalities  have  cared  for  the  poor 
from  the  first.  The  transition  from  one 
to  another  of  these  three  stages  has  not 
been  reached  everywhere  at  the  same 
time.  In  Holland,  the  ecclesiastical  care 
of  the  poor,  which  flourished  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  ceased,  and  was  then  re- 
established in  an  altered  form  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  has  lasted  to  our  own 
time. 

In  short,  the  increased  pauperism  from 
the  excessive  alms-giving  of  the  Church 
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grew  to  be  a  plague,  and,  though  legal 
measures  were  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  able-bodied  and  helpless  poor^ 
no  good  result  could  be  obtained  while  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  church  contin- 
ued. The  number  of  the  poor  greatly  in» 
creased  ;  alms-giving  was  stimulated,  not 
for  the  sake  of  relieving  other  men's 
wants,  but  in  order  that  the  givers  them- 
selves might  grow  in  grace.  The  Church 
wished  to  be  alone  rich  amid  a  multitude 
of  poor.  The  mediaeval  bishop  who  pro- 
duced his  poor  as  the  sole  '*  treasures"  of 
his  Church  typified  the  universal  clerical 
feeling.  All  sense  of  independence  and 
self-reliance  was  destroyed  when  beggary 
was  deemed  meritorious  and  alms-giving 
a  form  of  piety.  After  the  Reformation, 
severe  repressive  measures  succeeded. 
The  safety  of  the  state  demanded  that 
the  pauperizing  practices  of  Catholicism 
should  be  rooted  out,  nor  was  this  policy 
confined  to  Protestant  countries.  Beg- 
gary was  rigidly  suppressed ;  attempts 
were  made  to  force  the  able-bodied  poor 
to  work,  and  the  helpless  were  provided 
for,  or  even  suffered  to  beg. 

The  joint  motives  of  zeal,  hypocrisy 
and  religious  fears,  failed  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  alms.  At 
Tours,  in  the  year  567,  the  third  part  or 
the  tithes,  at  first,  and  then  the  fourth,  the 
donations  of  alms-givers,  the  produce  of 
charitable  foundations,  were  all  bestowed 
on  the  poor.  Yet  the  demand  rose  in 
proportion  as  means  multiplied.  The 
civil  power  was  appealed  to,  and  every 
city  enjoined  to  support  its  poor  and 
needy.  In  England,  although,  after  the 
union  of  the  seven  kingdoms,  the  care  of 
the  poor  was  for  centuries  left  in  the 
church,  the  duty  was,  nevertheless,  impos- 
ed by  the  state.  In  827,  for  the  first  time^ 
the  title  to  relief  was  made  to  depend 
upon  specific  conditions. 
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NATIONAL  WOMAN'S   CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PRISON,  JAIL,  POLICE  AND  ALMSHOUSE  WORK. 


BY   MRS.  J.    K.    BARNEY,    SUPERINTENDENT. 


This  department  was  not  a  premedi- 
tated one,  but  was  rather  the  natural  out- 
growth and  sequence  of  work  commenced 
during  the  woman's  crusade.  In  those 
days,  prayer  and  the  pledge  seemed  the 
watchword,  and  our  women  gained  cour- 
age by  every  name  added  to  the  list ;  but 
there  were  hard  lessons  to  be  learned. 
Those  who  had  been  won  to  the  pledge, 
and  over  whom  they  had  wept  and  pray- 
ed, fell  again  and  again,  and,  as  a  result, 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Then  we  were  told  we  must  give  them 
up  and  abandon  our  efforts,  and  thus,  in- 
cidentally, we  found  who  belonged  to  the 
"  abandoned  classes  "  and  the  meaning  of 
that  term.  Instead  of  being  dismayed  by 
this  discovery — ^powerless  as  we  felt  our- 
selves to  be,  yet  realizing  the  promise, 
*'Lo,  I  am  with  you  always" — we  con- 
tinued our  work  for  these  classes,  who 
seemed  providentially  to  have  been  given 
into  our  charge. 

Thus /^r^e?«a/ prison  visitation  was  in- 
augurated, with  the  one  thought  of  saving 
those  who  had  enlisted  our  sympathies. 
The  efforts  were  confined  to  conversation 
and  pleadings,  brief  services,  distribution 
of  gospel  and  temperance  reading,  with 
such  help  as  we  were  able  to  render  on 
expiration  of  sentence. 

The  reports  given  so  brought  out  the 
importance  of  the  work,  with  glimmer- 
ings of  its  possibilities,  that  the  National 
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Union  gave  hearty  recognition  by  ap- 
pointing a  superintendent  to  specially  di- 
rect and  organize  the  movement. 

We  are  (1887)  in  the  ninth  year  of 
organized  department  work,  which,  under 
the  same  superintendent,  from  year  to 
year,  has  steadily  increased  until  now  her 
parish  is  the  entire  country. 

The  plan,  contemplated  by  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  of  national,  state  and  local  super- 
intendents ensures  system  and  supervision 
all  along  the  lines  and  brings  out  annual- 
ly the  general  summary  of  work  attempt- 
ed and  work  accomplished.  From  mere 
prison  visitation  and  |desultory  efforts  for 
the  inmates,  we  have  become  interested 
in  all  the  questions  of  reform  bearing 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  dependent  and 
criminal  classes ;  and  it  is  apparent  that, 
while  we  have  never  ceased  to  work  along 
the  lines  of  our  first  movements,  we  have 
been  led  to  enlarged  spheres,  adopting 
and  carrying  out  plans  for  extending  the 
benefits  of  prison  visitation,  awakening 
a  zeal  for  the  cause  of  prison  improve- 
ment, and  many  are  reaping  the  benefits 
to-day  of  reforms  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  quiet  but  effective  agency  of 
our  women. 

Noticeable  is  the  police  matron  move- 
ment, which  is  just  now  receiving  hearty 
endorsement  and  which  will  be  treated  in 
a  separate  paper. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  and  in  the 
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spirit  of  our  motto,  "  Not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,"  our  investigations  became 
more  thorough,  our  purposes  more  clear- 
ly defined,  and  our  department  sufficiently 
-elastic  to  include  state-prisons,  peniten- 
tiaries, convict  camps,  city  prisons  and 
jails,  houses  of  correction  or  refuge,  po- 
lice stations  and  lock-ups,  reformatories 
for  adults  and  juveniles,  state  homes  or 
schools  for  dependent  children,  work- 
houses, infirmaries  and  almshouses ;  and 
each  in  its  sphere  calls  for  our  work. 

We  found  in  many  places  a  brutality 
and  neglect  of  the  common  decencies  of 
life  which  appalled  us.  Criminals  of  all 
grades  herded  together,  irrespective  of 
age,  sex,  or  degrees  in  vice.  Youths  of 
both  sexes,  confined  with  those  hardened 
in  crime,  while  awaiting  trial,  become 
schooled  in  vice.  Thousands  who,  for 
some  first  and  trivial  oftense,  were  lodged 
in  the  calaboose  or  the  county  jail,  ex- 
posed to  the  contaminating  influences  of 
indiscriminate  companionship,  became 
hardened  and  lost  all  self-respect  as  they 
yielded,  day  by  day,  to  this  mind-poison- 
ing, moral  miasma. 

Our  first  visits  to  many  of  these  places, 
where  we  went  unheralded,  were  unwel- 
come, and  we  were  sometimes  repulsed 
by  officials  with,  "We  don't  'low  any 
women  round  here ;  leastwise,  only  them 
that's  sentenced."  Entrance  at  last  se- 
cured, it  would  have  been  a  picture 
worthy  of  some  master-hand  when  our 
women  stepped,  pale-faced  but  brave- 
hearted,  into  those  miserable,  crowded 
corridors. 

The  lewd  and  profane  conversation  was 
hushed,  but  it  could  be  felt  ^  as  plainly  as 
could  be  seen  the  vilest  of  obscene  prints 
and  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  liter- 
ature. 

Nothing  was  more  disheartening  than 
the  condition  of  women  in  these  places. 
Having  become  criminals,  they  were 
generally  deemed  hopeless,  and,  on  being 
released,  it  was  expected  they  would  drift 
back  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 


Our  call  to  the  work  gained  emphasis 
as  we  realized  how  little  our  age  of  boast- 
ed civilization  and  philanthropy  had  done 
for  our  unfortunate  and  degraded  sisters. 
Arrested  by  men,  given  into  the  hands  of 
men  to  be  searched  and  cared  for,  tried 
by  men,  sentenced  by  men,  and  commit- 
ted to  our  various  institutions  for  months 
and  even  years,  where  only  men  officials 
had  access  to  them,  and  where,  in  sick- 
ness or  direst  need,  no  womanly  help  or 
visitation  was  expected  or  allowed. 

On  their  release,  if  tired  of  it  all,  they 
would  turn  back ;  the  rum-shops  and 
brothels  stood  wide  open,  while  every 
avenue  to  a  better  life  was  closed  and 
baned.  Some  of  our  women  had  been 
for  years  connected  with  various  organiza- 
tions whose  eflforts  had  been  largely  di- 
rected towards  this  class,  and  their  reports 
inspired  us  with  faith  and  courage.  What 
had  been  done  in  localities,  we  would 
seek,  through  our  organization,  to  do  in 
a  general  way  wherever  needed. 

Sometimes  this  could  best  be  effected 
by  agitation  of  questions  which  would 
arouse  to  action  those  not  identified  with 
us,  and  who  perhaps  had  larger  influence 
in  certain  directions.  Only  let  it  be  done 
has  often  been  our  thought,  as  we  have 
quietly  dropped  out  from  any  recognition 
in  the  movement,  rejoicing  in  the  good 
accomplished. 

The  natural  sequence  of  our  efforts  for 
police  and  prison  matrons  has  been  an 
awakened  interest  in  providing  temporary 
and  industrial  homes  for  women  on  their 
discharge  from  these  places. 

Surely  no  class  have  stronger  claims 
upon  our  womanly  sympathies  than  these 
sisters  whose  degradation,  through  in- 
temperance and  its  attendant  vices,  is  so 
appalling  ;  and,  in  the  name  of  him  who 
bade  the  sinful  woman,  ''Go,  and  sin  no 
more,"  let  an  **  open  door"  be  shown  to 
a  better  life. 

That  much  remains  to  be  done  was 
made  painfully  apparent  this  month  (May, 
1887)   in  one  of  our  New  York  cities, 
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where,  in  the  jail,  eleven  women  were 
found  to  be  in  the  care  of  men  and  the 
keys  of  "the  women's  quarters"  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  male  convicts.  The 
women,  with  the  intent  of  being  ready 
for  their  release,  which  was  near,  had 
removed  most  of  their  clothing  "  for  the 
wash "  and  were  in  a  semi-nude  condi- 
tion. 

From  the  pen  of  a  visitor  in  a  county 
jail  in  Pennsylvania,  we  read:  '*  The 
scene  that  met  our  gaze  when  we  enter- 
ed the  jail  was  indescribable.  The  pris- 
oners— twenty-six  men  and  two  women — 
were  allowed  to  associate  in  the  open 
space  between  the  vestibule  and  the  cells. 
In  appearance,  they  might  have  been  a 
gang  of  bandits  in  a  cave.  The  men 
were  in  groups,  playing  cards  on  low 
boxes  on  the  floor.  The  jail  was  deficient 
in  ventilation,  also  in  light  and  cleanli- 
ness." In  a  New  England  jail,  two  boys 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  recent- 
ly found  ;  the  months  which  must  elapse 
before  their  trial  will  be  ample  time  for 
them  to  complete  their  crime  education 
under  the  tutelage  thus  provided  for  them. 
The  superintendent's  book  is  full  of  notes 
gleaned  from  north,  east,  south  and  west, 
which  read  like  "  relics  of  the  dark  ages," 
abuses  for  which  there  can  be  offered  no 
shadow  of  excuse,  and  the  removal  of 
which  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Turning  to  the  almshouses,  we  found 
the  methods  of  caring  for  the  pauper  ele- 
ment in  our  land  to  be,  in  many  places,  a 
reproach  to  our  civilization.  The  ^^poor- 
house'*  seems  rightly  named  and  is  often 
in  the  most  un-get-at-able  place  and  in  the 
care  of  hard  and  ungodly  people,  while  the 
utter  absence  of  all  attention  to  sanitary 
rules  makes  the  place  and  its  occupants 
an  oflfense  to  lovers  of  pure  air  and  de- 
cency. The  inmates,  little  children  and 
uncared-for  youth,  old  people,  semi-idi- 
ots and  chronic  insane,  are  brought  to- 
gether indiscriminately.  Frequently  there 
is  little  attempt  to  separate  the  sexes,  and 
Cases  have  been  found  where  there  would 


be,  under  the  same  roof,  two,  three  and, 
in  one  case,  four  generations  of  illegiti- 
mate paupers.  The  most  pitiful  sight  is 
XhQ  pauper  child  found  in  these  places. 
Many  of  them  illegitimate  offspring  of 
imbecile  mothers,  inheriting  a  fearful  pro- 
clivity to  vice  and  crime  from  their  vicious 
and  pauperized  parentage,  the  chances  of 
their  escape  from  utter  degradation  seem 
hopeless. 

Religious  services  were  the  exception, 
while  deaths  and  prayerless  burials  oc- 
casioned no  remarks.  In  some  states  the 
poor  were  '*  auctioned  off*"  to  those  who 
would  care  for  them  the  cheapest. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  came  to  light 
during  the  time  of  investigation,  before 
the  superintendent  could  answer  intelli- 
gently the  letters  which  were  pouring  in 
upon  her  from  all  over  the  country,  ask- 
ing eagerly,  "  What  can  we  dof  and 
"  How  can  we  mitigate  or  remove  these 
terrible  evils  ?  " 

During  a  series  of  meetings  for  a  local 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  a  New  England  town, 
she  made  her  first  visit  to  an  almshouse. 

The  building  was  "  oflT  in  the  lots," 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  main  road,  and 
permission  for  a  Sunday  service  had  re- 
luctantly been  granted,  by  "  the  keeper," 
on  condition  '*  that  the  women  wouldn't 
hang  round  long"  and  an  hour  should 
cover  their  coming  and  going.  The  in- 
mates, numbering  over  forty,  made  up, 
to  say  the  least,  a  miscellaneous  gather- 
ing. One  old  woman  asked  to  "  have  a 
seat  nigh,  as  she  was  slow  of  hearing." 
Her  eyes  grew  radiant  while  the  leader 
read:  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul!"  but 
the  singing  sent  her  poor  face  down  into 
her  hands  and  the  tears  fell  through  her 
fingers.  In  response  to  a  friendly  hand, 
placed  upon  hers  in  sympathy,  she 
whispered,  *'  Don't  ye  mind  me.  I'm 
cryin'  for  joy,  not  for  sorrow.  I've  been 
prayin'  for  this  a  long  time."  At  the 
close  of  the  service,  she  told  how  she  had 
come  there  through  the  intemperance  of 
her  husband  and  sons,  and  how  iox  ffteen 
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y^2iX^  she  had  '*  not  heard  a  prayer  or 
been  to  a  meetin' " ;  and,  begging  the 
leader  to  go  for  a  moment  to  her  room, 
said,  "  Now,  just  ye  kneel  down  and  say 
a  little  prayer,  that  I  may  have  it  to  think 
of  when  I  lay  awake  nights." 

From  that  day  the  almshouse  work  has 
been  recognized,  and  has  received  in- 
creasing attention  from  year  to  year. 
Each  union  is  urged  to  have  a  share  in 
the  work.  In  hundreds  of  these  desolate 
places  regular  services  are  held,  and, 
where  the  distance  is  too  remote  for  this, 
monthly  or  quarterly  visits  are  made,  the 
ladies  carrying  provisions  for  a  generous 
supper,  which  they  serve,  and  then  follow 
with  a  service  of  song  and  prayer.  After 
such  a  visit,  the  national  superintendent 
was  told  by  an  inmate,  **  Why,  the 
w^ //^-ribboned  women  came  here,  and 
such  a  cup  of  tea  as  they  gave  us,  with 
white  sugar,  and  cake  white  on  the  top, 
and  their  white  hands  passed  the  things^ 
and  it  was  the  whitest  time  I  ever  knew. 
I  didn't  wonder  they  could  sing  and  pray, 
as  they  did  afterwards,  with  such  kind 
hearts  as  they  must  have  to  do  such  things 
for  us  poor  critters." 

At  the  second  visit  more  than  one  ask- 
ed to  have  a  prayer  in  her  room,  and 
wanted  to  hear  of  him  in  whose  name 
such  loving  service  was  rendered. 

Where  it  is  a  *'  county  farm,"  the  ladies 
of  the  different  towns  arrange  for  these 
meetings,  and  then  come  together  once  a 
year  and  make  it  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest, from  which  the  inmates  date  after 
events. 

The  circular  letters  and  responsive  read- 
ings prepared  by  the  national  superin- 
tendent, bearing  upon  these  points  and 
many  others  closely  connected  with  them, 
giving  ample  directions  as  to  the  general 
work,  furnish  equipment  for  those  who  are 
drawn  to  this  branch  of  our  work. 

The  earnest  caJTying  of  them  out  b}^ 
consecrated  workers  is  attested  by  the 
general  summary  of  last  year's  report. 
Communications  were  received  from  ev- 


ery st^te  and  territory   and  a  great  ad- 
vance noted  all  along  the  lines. 

Hundreds  of  services  had  been  held  in 
hitherto  neglected  places.  These  were  of 
a  varied  nature — preaching,  prayer  and 
conference  meetings,  Bible  classes,  Sun- 
day-schools, literary  and  musical  enter- 
tainments, in  sdme  of  which  young  people 
and  children  assisted.  Said  the  Tceeper 
of  one  of  the  most  desolate  places,  *'  It's 
funny  to  see  how  the  men  try  to  clean  up 
for  the  women's  meetings." 

In  one  of  our  larger  prisons,  the  super- 
intendent assured  us  that  "  No  services 
were  so  eagerly  welcomed  as  those  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U." 

One  of  the  convicts  told  an  officer,  '*  I 
can  stand  the  chaplain's  preaching,  but 
those  women,  with  their  tearful  plead- 
ings, break  me  all  up  ;  home  and  mother 
seem  realities  again." 

We  seek  to  make  all  our  services  bright 
and  attractive ;  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, earnest  prayer,  the  Word,  with 
brief,  practical  testimonies  and  exhorta- 
tions. At  the  close,  when  allowed,  per- 
sonal conversation  is  sought,  with  the  one 
purpose  of  bringing  the  listeners  to  know 
Christ. 

The  distribution  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
helps  for  Bible  study,  prayer,  hymn  and 
school  books  more  than  doubled  the  last 
year,  while  millions  of  pages  of  gospel  and 
temperance  reading  were  supplied.  Near- 
ly twenty  thousand  of  the  Glad  Tidings 
'*  Calendar,"  issued  for  this  department, 
were  sent  out.  Scores  of  letters  attest 
their  usefulness,  and  thousands,  as  they 
marked  off*  one  more  day  gone  on  the 
''Calendar,"  have  also  read,  over  and 
over  again,  the  blessed  gospel  message. 

Wall-rolls,  illuminated  mottoes  and 
scripture  texts,  with  pledge-cards,  have 
been  furnished  in  large  quantities. 

In  one  state  the  prison  library  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  one  of  the  lady 
visitors  took  fifty  volumes  from  her  own 
library  "for  a  foundation,"  and  then,  in 
her  own  words,  turned  ''  book  beggar," 
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and  continued  until  she  had  placed  three 
thousand  volumes  in  the  prison  library. 
Book*cases  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
provided,  the  supply  of  books  often  com- 
ing from  unexpected  sources,  and  the 
dime  novel  and  cards,  with  which  many 
-an  hour  was  occupied,  have  thus  been 
displaced  by  carefully-selected  reading. 

Donations,  particularly  for  the  alms- 
houses, have  had  a  wide  range ;  easy 
chairs  for  confirmed  invalids ;  glasses  for 
•eyes,  weak  or  old ;  fruits,  flowers  and 
delicacies  for  the  sick ;  soap,  combs, 
handkerchiefs,  slates,  writing  and  sew- 
ing materials,  and  clothing  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  among  items  mentioned. 

Two  organs  have  been  given  and  two 
others  loaned  for  use  in  chapel  services. 
Letter  writing,  to  and  for  the  inmates, 
has  been  made  helpful.  Visiting  the 
friends  of  prisoners,  giving  sympathy,  ad- 
vice and  aid,  has  proved  a  practical  il- 
lustration of  the  words,  "  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ." 

Petitions  for  needed  reforms  have  been 
widely  circulated,  cooperation  with  other 
organizations  gladly  given,  scores  of  ar- 
ticles furnished  the  press  are  helping  to 
shape  public  opinion,  and  our  women, 
with  enlightened  vision,  are  entering  up- 
on a  career  of  usefulness,  which  is  only 


dimly  outlined  in  this  paper.  They  will 
read  and  become  familiar  with  questions 
fouching  penalogy,  the  relation  of  the 
state  to  its  vicious  and  dependent  classes, 
contract  labor  and  the  lessee  system,  with 
their  attendant  evils,  congregate  and  sepa- 
rate imprisonment,  prison  discipline,  re- 
formatory measures  and  institutions. 

They  will  search  and  lay  hold  of  the 
preventable  cause  of  crime. 

They  will  demand  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  and  juvenile  from  older 
oflfenders.  Upon  these  two  points  they  will 
insist  and  persist  with  petitions,  both  by 
voice  and  pen,  until  it  is  accomplished. 

And,  as  we  go  on,  we  shall  catch  the 
inspiration  of  a  deeper  tenderness  from 
our  very  connection  with  the  work  which 
brings  us  into  closer  communion  with  the 
tender  and  pitying  heart  of  him  who  has 
declared,  ''Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
to  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  He  who  led  his  followers  among 
the  Galilean  hills,  and  who  fed  from  his 
own  hand  the  multitude,  bade  his  dis- 
ciples "gather  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  be  lost."  So,  to-day,  he  bids  us 
seek  for  fragments  of  broken  lives,  the 
remnants  of  strength,  the  wrecks  of  hope 
and  love,  the  shattered  faith,  the  purpose 
weak,  and  bring  them  to  him,  whose  very 
touch  means  healing  and  salvation. 


TO  THE  GIRLS. 


BY   IDA   C.  CLOTHIER,   SUPT.   MASS.    Y.    W.    C.   T.    U. 


"  I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty ; 
I  'woke  and  found  that  life  was  duty. ' 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
marvelous  awakening  on  the  temperance 
question  in  the  minds  of  our  mothers 
and  daughters.  The  mother  heart  awoke 
first,  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  sprang  into  existence.     But 


the  dear  Heavenly  Father  knew  that, 
while  the  mothers  could  do  much,  they 
needed  the  sweet  faces,  bright  smiles  and 
winning  tones  of  the  girls  who  were 
though^ul  on  other  subjects  of  philan- 
thropy and  right,  but  from  this  wide  field 
of  labor  stood  aloof.  But  the  chord  of 
sympathy  and  love  has  been  touched,  and 
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a  host  of  our  brightest  and  best  are  re- 
sponding with  their  influence,  time  and 
talents. 

Recognizing  the  benefit  of  organized 
eflbrt,  Young  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Unions  (called  "Y's"  for  conven- 
ience) are  rapidly  being  formed.  These 
work,  hand  in  hand,  with  the  mother 
unions,  but  hold  separate  meetings  and 
choose  from  the  departments  of  work  only 
those  which  seem  specially  adapted  to 
them. 

The  first  '*  Y  "  was  organized  in  Bos- 
ton a  few  years  ago.  They  struggled  on 
through  difficulties  and  discouragements 
which  would  have  disheartened  less  brave 
and  energetic  workers,  and  the  glimmer 
of  their  light  shone  out  into  the  surround- 
ing towns,  and,  one  by  one,  other  girls 
were  led  to  take  up  the  work 

"  For  God  and  home  and  native  land." 

Thirteen  local  unions  were  thus  formed, 
each  working  by  itself  and  lacking  the 
help  and  inspiration  which  comes  from 
united  action.  One  year  ago  they  were 
placed  on  a  better  basis  for  work  by  the 
appointment  of  a  state  superintendent,  and 
recently  a  department  secretary  has  been 
added.  As  fast  as  the  '*  right  one  for  the 
right  place  "  can  be  found,  each  county 
will  be  provided  with  similar  officers. 
Nearly  every  county  is  now  represented 
by  local  unions,  which  number  to-day  not 
less  than  fifty.  Each  of  these  has  its  pres- 
ident, vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer 
and  superintendents  of  departments.  The 
unions  are  made  up  of  girls  from  all 
classes,  for  the  touch  of  nature  which 
'*  makes  the  whole  world  ki  n  "  is  the 
main  spring  of  action. 

Most  gratifying  is  it  to  note  that  the 
young  women  in  our  colleges  and  semi- 
naries are  beginning  to  include  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  work  for  temperance 
among  their  equipments  for  the  battle  of 
life.  At  the  Lassel  Seminary  they  have  a 
''Y"  in  place  of  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  *'  Students'  League." 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  has  a  union  of 


over  two  hundred  members.  Smith  Col- 
lege has  a  union  in  prospect,  and,  at 
Wellesley,  the  girls  are  actively  engaged 
in  temperance  work. 

Eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  good  ac- 
complished by  these  young  women,  going 
out  into  the  world  as  they  will  and  carry- 
ing with  them  their  temperance  princi- 
ples. 

Some  have  already  gone  and  are  doing 
grand  work  along  this  line.  A  member 
of  the  union  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary 
has  lately  married  and  removed  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Miss  Marion  Shel- 
don, a  graduate  of  Wellesley  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  "  Y,"  now  in  Turkey, 
writes :  "  When  shall  I  ever  know  enough 
Armenian  to  teach  our  girls  what  the 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Unions  of  America  are  doing !  " 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  social  work ; 
the  influence  which  they  are  able  to  ex- 
ert, thus  bringing  in  the  young  men  as 
honorary  members ;  the  requirements  be- 
ing the  signing  of  the  pledge  and  a  yearly 
fee. 

How  can  we  tell  all  the  pleasant  enter- 
tainments which  our  '*  Y's"  are  holding 
to  interest  and  draw  in  those  who  could 
be  gained  in  no  other  way  ?  Parlor  meet- 
ings, receptions,  five  o'clock  teas,  all  are 
made  to  subserve  our  ends. 

By  intermingling  temperance  princi- 
ples and  ideas  with  their  social  gather- 
ings, they  are  educating  public  sentiment 
in  the  reform,  lifting  the  organization  to 
a  high  stand  socially,  and,  in  short,  mak- 
ing temperance  popular. 

A  pleasing  way  of  showing  their  colors 
is  by  means  of  the  monogram  stamped  on 
the  stationery .  These  white-winged  mes- 
sengers, flying  swiftly  to  and  fro  over  our 
land,  have  done  much  toward  calling  at- 
tention to  the  work,  and,  like  the  badge, 
the  white  ribbon,  are  bearing  silent  but 
sure  testimony  for  the  cause. 

Each  state  has  chosen  a  diflferent  flower 
for  its  emblem  ;  ours  is  the  pansy,  signi- 
fying "  thought."     They  are  painted  with 
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the  initials  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.  on  fans,  mak- 
ing each  wave  of  air  a  temperance  breeze ; 
and  decorating  ribbons,  banners  and  sta- 
tionery. In  summer  the  natural  flowers 
are  worn  and  used  in  bouquets  at  the  so- 
cials.* 

Do  these  ways  seem  trifling  and  useless 
to  any  ?  Girls  delight  in  flowers,  in  rib- 
bons, and  in  all  things  dainty  and  sweet. 
Is  it  not,  then,  a  beautiful  idea  to  conse- 
crate even  our  adornments  to  a  cause 
which  tends  to  purity  and  right  ? 

Of  the  regular  departments  of  work 
taken  up  by  the  "  Y's,"  perhaps  the  most 
common  and  practical  are  the  Sabbath- 
school,  Juvenile,  Kitchen  -  garden  and 
Flower  Mission.  Kitchen-garden  work 
is  most  successfully  carried  on  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  where  classes  are  taught 
the  housekeeping  arts,  with  temperance 
instruction  introduced  in  matters  of  cook- 
ing and  care  of  the  health. 

Then  the  Flower  Mission.  What  a 
world  of  comfort  and  cheer,  not  to 
say  real  help,  is  thus  brought  to  many 
despairing  ones!  During  the  summer 
months  thousands  of  bouquets  with  ap- 
propriate passages  ot  Scripture  attached 
are  sent  weekly  to  our  prisons,  reforma- 
tory institutions,  and  homes  cursed  by 
*'  drink."  They  carry  the  assurance  that 
the  recipients  are  neither  forsaken  of  God 
nor  forgotten  by  their  fellow-beings. 

"  Flowers  to  these  spirits  in  prison 
Arc  all  that  they  know  of  the  spring ; 
They  freshen  and  brighten  the  wards 
Like  the  waft  of  an  angel's  wing." 


One  lady  in  writing  of  her  experience 
says :  ^^  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  old  men 
bent  with  age  among  the  prisoners  here. 
They  try  so  eagerly  to  find  spmething  in 
which  to  keep  their  flowers  fresh,  even 
taking  their  drinking-cups  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

Many  instances  might  be  cited  to  show 
the  good  these  '*  forget-me-nots"  of  the 
angels  are  doing. 

Our  rise,  progress  and  aims  can  find 
no  better  symbol  than  the  rippling  stream, 
flowing  onward  to  the  sea,  small  in  the 
beginning,  but  deriving  its  source  from 
above. 

From  the  union  of  many  streamlets 
comes  the  force  of  the  mighty  torrent,  and 
this  mission,  like  that  of  water,  is  to 
brighten,  purify  and  strengthen. 

To  the  young  ladies  of  our  land  who  are 
still  asleep  on  this  question  the  ''Y's" 
of  Massachusetts  bring  this  message  from 
the  Master : 

^'Tabitha  cumi.  Maiden,  I  say  unto 
thee,  arise  !  "  We  to-day  need  your  help, 
and  we  ask  you  to  at  least  prove  to  tlie 
world  that  not  through  apathy  or  indiffer- 
ence will  you  be  in  complicity  with  the 
drink  evil. 

"  Never  a  day  is  given,  but  it  tones  the  after  years, 
And  it  carries  up  to  heaven  its  sunshine  or  its  tears." 

Let  the  to-days  carry  up  to  heaven  the 
blessed  sunshine  of  an  evil  conquered  for 
humanity's  sake,  and  a  work  well  done 
for  the  Master. 


A  MISSION   KINDERGARTEN. 


BY   ANGELINE   BROOKS. 


The  Mission  Kindergarten  was  started 
about  three  and  a  half  years  ago  by 
some  philanthropic  ladies  of  the  city,  who 
wished  to  test  by  actual  experiment  the 


intellectual,  moral  and  industrial  train- 
ing for  children  under  school  age.  It  was 
felt  that  a  system  that  claimed  to  utilize 
for  educational  purposes  those  early  years. 


value  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  means  of   which  in  the  lives  of  many  children  are 
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worse  than  wasted,  deserved  a  fair  trial. 
Some  of  the  ladies  were  interested  in 
the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  of 
the  state,  and  their  experience  had  led 
them  to  feel  the  urgent  need  of  preventive 
measures,  if  the  young  of  our  crowded 
cities  are  to  be  saved  from  lives  of  idleness 
and  vice. 

That  the  feelings  that  actuated  the  kin- 
dergarten committee  of  New  Haven  are 
shared  by  philanthropists  throughout  the 
country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  wherev- 
er earnest  men  and  women  go  deeply  into 
the  causes  that  lie  back  of  the  great  ills  of 
society,  they  invariably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  hope  of  the  future  lies 
more  in  preventive  than  in  reformatory 
work. 

As  a  preventive  work  the  kindergarten 
has  no  rival.  There  is  no  other  institu- 
tion except  the  home  that  claims  to  edu- 
cate the  heart,  the  head  and  the  hands  of 
the  three-year-old  babies. 

One  of  the  early  results  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  charity  in  Philadelphia  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  kindergarten  in 
every  ward  of  the  city ;  and  there  is  prob- 
ably no  city  of  any  considerable  size  in  the 
northern  and  western  states  in  which  the 
kindergarten  is  not  utilized  as  a  means  of 
preventive  work  among  the  lowest  classes 
of  society. 

Philosophers  and  philanthropists  study- 
ing Froebel's  system  from  their  different 
stand-points  agree  as  to  its  beautiful  adap- 
tation to  educational  ends,  but  only  those 
who  *'  live  with  the  children  "  in  the  kin- 
dergarten can  fully  appreciate  its  wonder- 
ful possibilities. 

Let  me  give  you  some  inside  glimpses 
of  my  work — specimens  of  the  kindergart- 
ners'  constantly-recurring  experiences. 

Honora  was  one  of  the  children  who  en- 
tered the  kindergarten  at  the  very  begin- 
ning— a  cross-eyed  child,  whose  physical 
infirmity  was  in  true  correspondence  with 
her  inward  state.  Sullen,  obstinate,  de- 
structive, she  was  a  good  subject  on  whom 
to  try  Froebel's  beautiful  theories.     One 


of  her  first  discoveries  was  that  her 
naughtiness  did  not  pay.  If  she  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  march,  thus  interrupting 
the  whole  line,  we  simply  marched  around 
her,  leaving  her  to  stand  as  long  as  she 
liked.  This  not  being  the  result  she  had 
expected,  she  soon  gave  up  the  experi- 
ment. 

From  the  first  she  displayed  great  fond- 
ness for  music,  and  the  beautiful  kinder- 
garten songs  soon  became  a  delight  to  her. 
Using  that  discretion  which  is  the  better 
part  of  valor,  I  prevented  her  surreptitious 
attacks  upon  the  piano  by  sometimes  al- 
lowing her  to  stay  afler  the  other  children 
were  gone  and  -play  as  long  as  she  liked. 

Gradually  she  became  interested  in  the 
pretty  things  which  she  learned  to  make 
with  her  own  hands,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  sense  of  self-respect  sprang  up,  with 
which  there  came  also  feelings  of  kindly 
helpfulness  towards  others,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  habits  of  selfishness. 

She  remained  in  the  kindergarten  about 
two  years  and  before  she  left  us  was 
quite  transformed.  She  became  quiet, 
gentle,  docile,  ready  to  give  up  her  own 
pleasure  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  this 
sometimes  when  it  cost  her  quite  a  sacri- 
fice to  do  so.  She  showed  also  remark- 
able intellectual  development,  and  was 
especially  inventive  in  the  use  of  the  gifts 
and  occupations. 

Her  little  brother,  Barney,  had  a  still 
more  interesting  record.  Afler  Honora 
had  been  in  the  kindergarten  a  few  weeks 
she  led  him  in  one  morning,  bringing  him 
to  me  in  a  hesitating  way,  as  if  she  doubt- 
ed whether  he  would  be  welcomed.  He 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  baby,  evidently 
scarcely  three  years  old.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiry  whether  he  were  her  brother,  she 
said,  ''Yes,  this  is  Barney,"  and  added, 
with  an  appealing  look  and  a  timid  voice, 
''  He's  the  one  that  can  say  the  curses ! " 

As  the  days  went  on  I  found  that  she 
had  told  the  truth.  He  could  say  the 
curses^  he  could  strike,  and  kick,  and 
destroy,  and  do  almost  any  naughty  thing. 
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His  case,  however,  had  one  hopeful  as- 
pect. He  could  be  reached  by  arguments, 
and  he  never  resisted  when  corrective 
measures  were  attempted.  Alas !  how 
often  it  was  necessary  to  use  them  ! 

One  day,  just  before  he  left  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  school,  I  was  showing  the 
children  a  beautiftil  flower  and  calling 
their  attention  to  the  love  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  in  making  it.  Barney,  who  was 
sitting  beside  me,  exclaimed,  "  I  yike 
him,  I  yike  the  Heavenly  Father  ! " 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that 
I  reported  to  the  ladies  of  the  kindergar- 
ten committee  that  my  boy  that  could 
*'  say  the  curses  "  was  converted  ! 

Mikey  and  Johnny  came  from  a  home 
where  both  parents  were  often  intoxicated 
and  where  they  were  accustomed  to  scenes 
of  cruelty  and  brutality.  Very  early  in 
our  acquaintance  Johnny  told  me,  as  if  it 
were  an  ambition  to  be  proud  of,  that 
''when  he  was  a  man  he  should  kick  his 
mother,  and  beat  her,  and  put  her  out-of- 
doors,  just  as  his  father  did."  Mikey  was 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  opportuni- 
ties for  a  fight — all  the  antagonism  of  his 
nature  having  been  roused  by  his  home 
experiences. 

One  day,  at  lunch-time,  a  cup  of  milk 
was  given  him,  which,  for  some  whim, 
he  dashed  off*  upon  the  floor.  I  think  it 
was  because  the  picture  on  his  cup  did  not 
please  him  as  well  as  that  on  his  neigh- 
bor's cup.  A  more  surprised  boy  was 
never  seen  than  was  he  when  my  assistant, 
kind,  gentle,  wise  Miss  White,  only  said, 
*'  Oh,  Mikey  !"  as  she  quietly  wiped  up 
the  milk  and  carried  away  the  broken  cup. 

Johnny  yielded  more  readily  than  Mikey 
to  the  refining  influences  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, and  in  his  good  moods  sometimes 
showed  remarkable  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness of  disposition.  From  the  first  he 
took  great  delight  in  beauty  of  every  kind. 
I  well  remember  how  eagerly  he  listened 
to  an  oriole  that  sang  in  an  elm  tree  near 
by,  and  the  delight  with  which  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  a 


bunch  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  "It  told 
me  nose  a  little  song ! " 

Unfortunately  for  these  boys,  their  par- 
ents withdrew  tiiem  from  the  kindergarten 
and  sent  them  to  school  at  the  earliest  age 
that  the  law  allows.  I  say  unfortunate- 
ly^  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  schools 
do  not  give  moral  and  spiritual  culture 
so  prominent  a  place  as  FroebeFs  system 
requires. 

One  day,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
kindergarten,  we  had  the  honor  of  a  visit 
from  two  policemen.  They  came  in  while 
the  children — there  were  about  fifty  of 
them — were  standing  in  a  great  circle  to 
play  their  games.  Their  hearts  were 
touched  by  the  sight,  as  the  tears  that 
ran  like  rain  down  their  cheeks  plainly 
showed,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  We  have 
heard  that  this  is  a  good  thing,  and  now 
we  know  that  it  is !  " 

I  sometimes  have  very  emphatic  testi- 
mony from  the  mothers  as  to  the  children's 
fondness  for  the  kindergarten.  Tommy's 
mother  says  that  he  is  ready  to  come  at 
six  in  the  morning  and  that  she  sometimes 
has  to  whip  him  to  make  him  wait  till 
nine  o'clock ! 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  weather  of 
the  past  winter,  Willie  and  Jimmy  were 
almost  always  present.  Sometimes  their 
father  brought  them  in  his  arms,  and  now 
and  then  their  mother  drew  them  on  a 
sled.  Arriving  one  morning  just  as  she 
was  unloading  her  precious  freight,  I  said, 
'*  I  think  the  children  like  to  come  to  the 
kindergarten,"  to  which  her  reply  was, 
'*  You  just  bet!" 

The  value  of  the  industrial  training  of 
the  kindergarten  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Freddy,  who,  when  he  entered  the 
kindergarten,  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  was  as  indolent  a  child  as  was  ever 
seen.  He  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  terror 
of  trying  to  do  anything  with  his  hands. 
Even  in  so  elementary  an  occupation  as 
the  stringing  of  bright-colored  wooden 
balls,  in  which  most  children  delight, 
there  was  too  much  exertion  for  him,  and 
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if  asked  to  do  it  he  would  cry  pitifully  and 
say,  "  Oh,  I  don't  want  to,  I'm  tired  I " 
Such  helpless  hands  were  regarded  as 
sick^  and,  accordingly,  they  were  often 
bathed  with  medicine  and  tied  up  in  cot- 
ton. 

His  mother  willingly  seconded  our  ef- 
forts, and  there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween us  that,  if  he  failed  to  do  his  "  work  " 
at  the  proper  time,  he  should  be  kept  after 
the  other  children  were  gone  until  it  was 
finished.  It  was  a  weary  struggle  for  a 
longtime,  but  his  natural  indolence  finally 
yielded,  and  during  the  past  year  he  has 
taken  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  work  of 
his  own  hands. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  told  him  that  I  ex- 
pected the  next  day  to  see  Miss  Ellis,  a 
lady  who  had  visited  the  kindergarten  and 
whom  he  remembered  with  pleasure,  and 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  send  her  any 
message.  He  replied,  with  eagerness, 
"  Tell  her  I  am  a  good  worker  ! " 

There  is,  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  preju- 
dice against  the  kindergarten,  because  of  a 
mistaken  idea  that  it  is  a  place  of  lawless- 
ness and  disorder,  where  children  are 
quite  unrestrained.  That  this  is  not  the 
universal  opinion  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing note  which  was  brought  to  me  recently 
by  a  new  pupil : 

"  i  sent  hur  to  you  becaus  i  herd  the  la- 
dy s  at  your  school  was  good  to  make  chil- 
dren mind  and  i  want  you  to  make  hur 
mind  you." 

That  gentle  ways  can  be  effective  in  the 
management  of  children  has  been  a  new 
idea  to  some  of  the  mothers  who  have  vis- 
ited the  kindergarten.  One  weary,  hard- 
working woman  said,  with  tears  :  ''  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  rough  ways  when  I  see 
how  patient  you  are  here  with  the  chil- 
dren .  I  didn't  know  before  that  you  could 
make  children  behave  if  you  were  gentle 
with  them ! " 

At  the  foundation  of  Froebel's  theory  is 
the  idea  that  children  must  first  learn 
spiritual  truth  through  its  symbols.  For 
this   kind  of  instruction  the  games  and 


songs  furnish  almost  unlimited  opportu- 
nity. The  song,  "  Good  Morning,  Merry 
Sunshine,"  is  a  great  favorite.  One 
cloudy  morning  the  children  were  asked, 
"Where  is  the  sunshine  to-day?"  To 
which  Lizzie  Ryan  replied,  with  g^eat  se- 
riousness, "  Over  the  clouds  ! "  She  was 
assured  that  the  sunshine  is  always  over 
the  clouds.  Let  us  hope  that  this  was  the 
first  step  towards  learning  the  correspond- 
ing spiritual  lesson.  It  was  then  suggest- 
ed that  they  should  play  they  were  birds 
and  should  fly  up  over  the  clouds,  being 
told  that  they  would  always  find  sunshine 
if  they  would  only  fly  high  enough.  Ever 
since,  on  cloudy  mornings,  the  children 
have  been  anxious  to  play  they  were  birds, 
using  their  arms  to  imitate  wings,  as  they 
do  in  so  many  of  their  plays,  and  always 
experiencing,  apparently,  great  satisfac- 
tion when  they  reach  the  sunshine. 

One  morning,  when  we  failed  to  sing 
this  favorite  song  at  the  usual  time,  a  tiny 
girl  exclaimed,  in  a  deep  voice,  "You 
didn't  say  '  hullo '  to  the  sun  ! "  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  sun  was  immediately 
saluted. 

The  observation  of  the  winter  buds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  gives  the  children  great 
pleasure,  and  when,  during  the  past 
winter,  horse-chestnut  leaves  and  cherry 
blossoms  came  out  in  the  warmth  of 
the  kindergarten  room,  from  apparently 
dead  sticks,  their  delight  was  unbounded. 
When,  after  that,  I  one  day  called  their 
attention  to  the  apparent  death  of  all  the 
trees,  Percy  exclaimed,  "Oh,  they  are 
not  dead  !  The  Heavenly  Father  has  his 
baby  leaves  all  bundled  up  there  in  blank- 
ets, and  by  and  by,  when  the  spring 
comes,  he  will  send  his  sunbeams  to 
wake  them  up,  and  they  will  all  come  out 
and  grow  to  be  big  leaves  !  " 

The  fact  that  their  creations  differ  from 
those  of  the  Heavenly  Father  as  to  their 
interior  structure^  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
spects, was  one  day  brought  out  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  grapes  and  apples  which 
they  had  made  in  clay  with  real  grapes 
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and  apples.  Mamie  Flynn  said,  '^  There 
are  no  seeds  in  our  grapes  and  apples,  but 
the  Heavenly  Father  can  put  something 
inside  the  things  he  makes  !  " 

Not  long  after,  the  following  conver- 
sation was  overheard   between   Frank  ie 


Wells  and  Bessie,  who  sat  next  him : 
Frankie  said,  "  The  Heavenly  Father 
didn't  make  me !  *'  to  which  Bessie  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  yeth,  he  did  make  you,  too, 
cauth  there  couldn't  anybody  elth  put 
your  heart  inthide  of  you  !  " 


MISS  LEIGH'S  MISSION  IN  AMERICA. 


In  1883,  the  ''British  and  American 
Young  Men's  Home  and  Club  "  was  es- 
tablished in  Paris.  In  1885,  we  find  that 
300  men  had  been  benefited  by  this  insti- 
tution. The  sick  were  taken  in  and  car- 
ed for,  those  who  were  in  need  were  as- 
sisted as  best  the  society  could,  and 
the  "  stranger  in  a  strange  land"  found 
friends,  home  and  sympathy. 

Attached  to  this  Home  was  a  temper- 
ance restaurant,  a  hall  and  a  reading- 
room.  Religious  services,  Bible  read- 
ings, classes,  lectures,  debates  and  social 
entertainments  were  held  in  the  hall, 
while  the  restaurant  was  visited  by  some 
8,000  English-speaking  people  for  food. 
These  facts  show  the  need  of  some  such 
organization  in  Paris.  It  is  desirable  to 
perf>etuate  an  institution  which  is  of  such 
value  to  the  hundreds  of  our  young  men 
who  are  living  in  Paris  and  who  are  con- 
stantly going  there  for  the  advantages  of 
study  in  various  directions,  which  Paris, 
better  than  other  cities,  affords. 

Difficulties  arose  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  think  of  breaking  up  the  institu- 
tion. 

At  this  juncture,  an  American  lady 
offered  a  fine  house  in  the  center  of  Paris, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  if  the 
society  would  purchase  the  land.     The 


cost  of  land,  expenses  of  transfer,  etc., 
amount  to  about  $60,000. 

Miss  Leigh,  who  is  the  honorary  pres- 
ident of  the  Homes  in  Paris,  is  now  in 
America  presenting  this  object  to  benev- 
olent people.  Already  she  has  $20,000 
subscribed,  and  feels  sure  of  the  whole 
amount  when  the  purpose  of  her  mission 
shall  be  understood.     She  says  : 

''  The  main  object  is  not  to  make  the 
Home  the  permanent  resting-place  of  a 
few  young  men,  but,  by  meeting  the  for- 
eign trains  which  arrive  at  the  Gare  St. 
Lazare,  which  is  close  to  the  Home,  to 
be  \k\^Jirst  friend  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can young  men  as  they  enter  Paris ;  and, 
by  offering  them  a  temporary  home  at  a 
reasonable  price,  to  place  them  at  once 
under  Christian  influences. 

*'  There  will  be  an  Employment  Bureau 
connected  with  the  Home,  and  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  watch  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  young  men  for  good  as  long  as 
they  continue  in  Paris,  and  to  guide  them, 
should  they  leave  for  other  continental 
cities. 

''  It  is  intended  that  the  Home  shall  be 
self-supporting." 

A  similar  work  among  young  women 
and  children  in  Paris  is  carried  on  by  En- 
glish generosity,  and  the  gifb  of  Paris 
residents.  So  it  is  proposed  that  this 
branch  shall  be  the  work  of  Americans. 


Pbople   are  not  worn  out  by  work ; 
they  are   worn  out  by  labor.     Work  is 


the  application  of  spiritual  power  to  ma- 
terial results.     Spirit  is  never  tired. 
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TEMPERANCE  UNION  PETITIONS. 


The  World's  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  issue  the  following  peti- 
tions. They  are  for  the  protection  of 
home  and  protection  of  women.  The 
first  is  now  being  circulated  in  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Australia  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  asks  legal  protec- 
tion against  the  greatest  curses  that  afflict 
humanity : 

PETITION  OF  THE 

WORLD'S 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION 

FOR  THE 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  HOME. 

Addressed  to  the  Governments  of  the  World. 

Honored  Rulers ^  Representatives  and  Brothers : 

We,  your  Petitioners,  although  belonging  to  the 
physically  weaker  sex,  are  strong  of  heart  to  love  our 
homes,  our  native  land,  and  the  world's  family  of  na- 
tions. 

We  know  that  clear  brains  and  pure  hearts  make 
honest  lives  and  happy  homes,  and  that  by  these  the 
nations  prosper,  and  the  time  is  brought  nearer  when 
the  world  shall  be  at  peace. 

We  know  that  indulgence  in  Alcohol  and  Opium, 
and  in  other  vices  which  disgrace  our  social  life,  makes 
misery  for  all  the  world,  and  most  of  all  for  us  and  for 
our  children. 

We  know  that  stimulants  and  opiates  are  sold 
under  legal  guarantees  which  make  the  Governments 
partners  in  the  traffic,  by  accepting  as  revenue  a  por- 
tion of  the  profits,  and  we  know  with  shame  that  they 
are  often  forced  by  treaty  upon  populations,  either 
ignorant  or  unwilling. 


We  know  that  the  law  might  do  much,  now  left 
undone,  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  society,  and  render 
vice  difficult 

We  have  no  power  to  prevent  these  great  iniqui- 
ties beneath  which  the  whole  world  groans,  but  you 
have  power  to  redeem  the  honor  of  the  nations  from  an 
indefensible  complicity. 

We  therefore  come  to  you  with  the  united  voices 
of  representative  women  of  every  land,  beseeching  you 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  law  to  that  of  Christian 
morals,  to  strip  away  the  safeguards  and  sanctions  of 
the  state  from  the  drink  traffic  and  the  opium  trade, 
and  to  protect  our  homes  by  the  total  prohibition  of 
these  curses  of  civilization  throughout  all  the  territory 
over  which  your  government  extends. 

PETITION  OF  THE 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION 

FOR  THE 

PROTECTION  OF  WOMEN. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

The  increasing  and  alarming  frequency  of  assaults 
upon  women,  and  the  frightful  indignities  to  which  even 
little  girls  are  subject,  have  become  the  shame  of  our 
boasted  civilization. 

A  study  of  the  Statutes  has  revealed  their  utter 
failure  to  meet  the  demands  of  that  newly-awakened 
public  sentiment  which  requires  better  legal  protection 
for  womanhood  and  girlhood. 

Therefore  we,  men  and  women  of ,  State 

of ,  do  most  earnestly  appeal  to  you  to  enact 

such  statutes  as  shall  provide  for  the  adequate  ptmish- 
ment  of  crimes  against  women  and  girls.  We  also 
urge  that  the  age  at  which  a  girl  can  legally  consent  to 
her  own  ruin  be  raised  to  at  least  eighteen  years ;  and 
we  call  attention  to  the  disgraceful  fact  that  protection 
of  the  person  is  not  placed  by  our  laws  upon  so  high  a 
plane  as  protection  of  the  purse. 


TAe  Southern  Letter  is  a  little  paper 
**  devoted  to  the  Education  of  the  Hand, 
Heart  and  Head,"  published  monthly  by 
the  Normal  School  in  Tuskegee,  Alaba- 
ma. A  year's  subscription  is  fifty  cents. 
It  tells  about  such  things  as  this : 

'*  One  of  Our  Students  Getting  out 
His  Own  Shingles  for  a  New  School- 
house, — One  of  our  best  undergraduate 
students,  who  is  now  teaching,  in  a  recent 


letter  refers  in  the  following  manner  to 
his  efibrts  to  build  a  new  school-house : 
'  When  I  stop  the  building  seems  to  stop. 
I  picked  cotton  for  Mr.  K.  in  return  for 
his  teaching  me  how  to  get  out  shingles. 
After  I  learned  I  took  some  of  my  Sun- 
day-school scholars  and  went  into  the 
woods  to  get  shingles.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent we  have  got  out  9,000  shingles.  One 
of  the  boys  can  get  shingles  faster  than  I 


can. 
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Ten  Times  One. 


•  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back : — 
Look  out  and  not  in. 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


IN   HIS  NAME. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  there 
sprang  up  in  this  country,  in  a  most  sim- 
ple way,  apparently  without  human  plan- ' 
ning,  an  organization  of  Christian  women, 
i?vhich  seems  destined  to  become  a  great 
power  in  the  world.  Ten  women  met  to- 
gether, their  hearts  full  of  love  for  Christ, 
and  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  become 
still  greater  blessings  to  others,  and  form- 
ed themselves  into  a  ''sisterhood  of  ser- 
vice," *'  hoping  by  this  closer  union  of 
grateful  women  to  increase  their  usefulness 
many  times  tenfold."  They  took  for  the 
name  of  the  new  order  ''The  King's 
Daughters,"  choosing  for  their  badge  a  rib- 
bon of  the  royal  color,  to  be  worn  with 
or  without  the  Maltese  cross.  For  their 
v^ratchword  they  adopted  "In  His  Name." 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  organi- 
zation had  touched  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  many  Christian  women. 
Other  Tens  have  been  formed  in  many 
places,  in  women's  schools  and  colleges, 
in  girls'  Bible  classes  and  in  circles  of 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  first  circu- 
lar sent  out  by  the  "  Central  Ten  "  em- 
phasized two  points :  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  every  daughter  of  the  King  to  serve, 
and  the  freedom  of  every  one  as  to  the 
form  of  service  she  should  choose.  The 
guidance  in  each  case  must  be  personal 
and  by  the  hand  of  Christ.  It  is  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  learn  some  of  the  names 
and  special  objects  adopted  by  newly- 
formed  Tens.  One  band  calls  itself 
"  The  Comforting  Ten,"  their  particular 
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service  being  the  carrying  of  sweet  flowers 
to  the  sick  and  sweeter  words  of  comfort 
to  the  heavy-hearted  and  sorrowing.  An- 
other Ten  calls  itself  the  "  Home  Bright- 
eners,"  their  one  rule  being  "  to  keep  the 
wrinkles  from  mother's  face  by  lighten- 
ing her  cares  and  making  home  happy." 
Who  can  tell  how  many  mothers  have  been 
cheered  and  rested  by  the  thoughtfulness 
and  helpfulness  of  such  circles !  Another 
band  consists  of  a  single  family  who  calls 
itself  the  "Whatsoever  Ten."  We  have 
also  "The  Considerate  Circle";  motto, 
"Be  kindly  aftectioned  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love,  in  honor  preferring  one 
another." 

It  is  usual  for  the  Ten  to  meet  weekly,  or 
as  often  as  they  find  it  desirable  or  prac- 
ticable for  them  to  do  so.  The  leader 
should  be  capable  of  guiding  the  others 
into  a  deeper  spiritual  life,  and  this  should 
be  her  aim  in  the  meetings.  Helpful 
books  may  be  circulated  for  this  purpose. 
The  members  should  pray  much  for  each 
other  and  watch  over  each  other  in  pa- 
tient, gentle  love.  Growth  in  spiritual 
life  should  always  be  the  aim,  in  connec- 
tion with  ministry  to  others  in  Christ's 
name.  Personal  Christlikeness  should  al- 
ways be  sought  by  the  King's  Daughters 
if  they  would  honor  him  whose  name 
they  bear. 

As  to  forms  of  service,  but  little  definite 
suggestion  is  given,  as  each  Ten  can  best 
decide  upon  their  own  work.  Some 
make  work  among  the  poor  their  chief 
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ministry.  Others  look  particularly  for 
the  *^  shut-ins."  One  Ten  meet  once  a 
week  to  make  up  useful  and  fancy  articles, 
the  proceeds  of  which  they  devote  to 
some  benevolent  purpose.  Others  take 
up  some  form  of  church  mission  work. 
Sabbath-school  classes  are  sometimes  or- 
ganized, the  first  aim  being  the  spiritual 
culture  of  the  members,  their  growth  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  Christ,  and 
then  the  bringing  in  of  new  scholars  and 
the  benefiting  in  all  possible  ways  of  other 
members  of  the  school.  Thus  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  may  the  King's  Daughters  do 
good  in  his  name,  helping  a  little  to  lessen 
the  world's  misery  and  brighten  its  dark- 
ness and  increase  its  joy.  The  lines  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  addressed  to  a  young 
girl,  are  suggestive  to  all  members  of  this 
Christian  sisterhood : 

"  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever ! 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long. 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever, 
One  grand,  sweet  song." 

It  may  be  added,  further,  that  the  idea 
of  multiplication  by  tens,  as  in  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  ''  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten," 
is  part  of  the  thought  of  this  new  organ- 
ization. When  the  first  Ten  have  become 
thoroughly  infused  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  each  of  its  members  may  gather 
another  Ten  and  lead  them  herself.  Or 
each  member  may  organize  many  new 
Tens.  The  aim  simply  is  to  spread  wide- 
ly as  possible  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  to 
repeat,  in  as  many  paths  as  possible,  his 
sweet,  helpful  ministry  of  love.  All  is 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  whole 
influence  of  the  organization  is  toward 
the  building  up  of  his  kingdom  and  the 
advancing  of  his  cause. 

The  ladies  in  these  Tens  may  be  either 
older  or  younger.  One  may  take  a  band 
of  children  and  train  them  in  thoughtful- 
ness  and  helpfulness.     Nor  need  the  plan 


be  confined  to  women  and  girls ;  boys 
and  young  men  may  also  unite  in  similar 
association.  Nor  again  is  ten  by  any 
means  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  number ; 
there  may  be  but  two  or  three,  or  there 
may  be  twenty.  The  only  essential  thing 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Master  and  the  honor- 
ing of  his  name. 

This  description  of  the  object  and  the 
methods  of  this  Christian  sisterhood  has 
been  fully  given  in  the  belief  that  it  may 
stimulate  Christian  women  in  many  places 
to  sweeter,  truer  life  and  service  in  Christ's 
name,  and  may  suggest  a  way  in  which 
they  can  become  blessings  to  others.  Are 
there  not  many  earnest  Christian  women 
who  can  gather  about  them  a  cluster  of 
other  women  less  highly  favored  than 
themselves,  and  lead  them  into  a  richer, 
happier  spiritual  life  ?  What  nobler  ser- 
vice could  there  be  for  one  who  has  re- 
ceived much  from  Christ  herself,  and  has 
g^own  into  spiritual  strength  and  beauty, 
than  to  take  into  her  heart  ten  of  her 
sisters  who  have  not  been  blessed  as  she 
has  been,  or  whose  lives  may  be  full  of 
cares  and  trials,  and  be  their  friend,  sym- 
pathetically entering  into  their  experi- 
ences, showing  them  more  and  more  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  lending  a  hand  to  help 
them  carry  their  burdens,  and  in  all  deli- 
cate and  thoughtful  ways  inspiring  them 
to  nobler  and  more  victorious  living? 

**  Poor  indeed  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee 

Thou  no  ray  of  life  and  joy  canst  throw ; 
If  no  silken  cord  of  love  hath  bound  thee 

To  some  little  world,  through  weal  or  woe ; 
If  no  dear  eyes  thy  tender  love  can  brighten. 

No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  own ; 
If  no  brother's  sorrow  thou  canst  lighten 

By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 
Daily  struggling,  though  enclosed  and  lonely. 

Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give ; 
Thou  wilt  find  by  hearty  striving  only. 

And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live ! "    * 

— Presbyterian . 


Mere    aspiration,   mere    culture,  the 
mere  contemplation  of  eternity,  is  imbe- 


cile and  idle,  unless  it  is  knit  in  with  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man. 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  BOYS*  CLUBS  DO? 


If  I  could  make  just  such  a  boys'  club 
as  I  should  like,  I  would  begin  with  boys 
between  twelve  and  sixteen,  nor  should  I 
object  to  having  all  ages  within  those 
limits.  I  would  not  begin,  if  I  had  my 
own  way,  with  more  than  eight,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  have  more  than  twenty. 

I  should  make  much  such  a  constitution 
as  this : 

'*  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings and  may  call  extra  meetings. 

"  The  vice-president  shall  preside  in  the 
absence  of  the  president  § 

**The  treasurer  shall  collect  fines,  as- 
sessments and  other  dues,  and  pay  all  ex- 
penses, on  a  written  order  from  the  presi- 
dent. He  shall  keep  a  written  account, 
which  shall  be  ready  for  examination  at 
any  meeting. 

''  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record 
which  shall  be  read  at  the  opening  of  ev- 
ery meeting,  and  shall  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  club. 

"  Committees  may  be  appointed  for  spe- 
cial duties. 

''  The  club  takes  the  four  mottoes  as  a 
statement  of  its  wishes  and  intentions,  and 
each  member  tries  to  live  in  the  spirit  of 
these  mottoes. 

'*  The  officers  shall  be  elected  once  in 
three  months,  unless  some  other  determi- 
nation is  made  when  the  meeting  for  elec- 
tion comes." 

The  time  of  meeting  and  similar  details 
should  be  settled  by  special  votes  from 
time  to  time.  The  president  should  call 
to  order  very  punctually.  If  there  is  a  pi- 
ano or  other  instrument,  some  one  select- 
ed by  him  to  play  should  lead  in  one  verse 
of  a  song  or  hymn,  if  any  one  can  play ; 
if  not,  some  one  must  lead  in  singing. 

The  roll  is  then  called,  and,  if  the  club 
have  voted  any  fines  for  absence  at  the  last 
meetings,  these  fines  are  paid. 

I  should  then  spend  ten  minutes,  neither 


more  nor  less,  on  the  Newspaper  Exercise. 
This  consists  in  reading  from  the  newspa- 
pers such  matters  of  important  news  as  the 
club  ought  to  know  about.  The  leader, 
or  some  person  appointed  at  the  preced- 
ing meeting,  has  selected  the  passages,  has 
brought  maps,  pictures  perhaps,  or  other 
illustrations,  and  makes  the  matter  as  clear 
and  interesting  as  possible.  Then  follows 
five  minutes,  and  no  more,  of  conversation 
on  that  subject.  If  necessary,  call  one  by 
one  on  the  members  to  ask  questions  or 
express  opinions. 

Then  give  five  minutes  for  a  sort  of  re- 
cess. Every  one  changes  his  seat.  The 
members  walk  about  and  talk,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes  the  bell  strikes  again. 

Leader:  '*The  committee  on  amuse- 
ments will  report." 

The  committee  reports  that  Abram  and 
Bill  and  Charles  and  Dan  will  act  a  cha- 
rade ;  or  that  Esek  and  Frank  and  George 
and  Hastings  will  sing  a  quartette  ;  or  that 
Ingram  and  John  and  Kenneth  and  La- 
ban  will  read  a  scene  from  Shakespeare ; 
or  that  Maurice  and  Nathan  and  Oliver 
and  Preston  will  perform  an  experiment, 
which  they  have  prepared,  for  filling  soap- 
bubbles  with  hydrogen ;  or  that  Quincy 
and  Reuben  and  Sam  and  Tredgold  have 
procured  some  Pharaoh's  serpents,  and 
will  exhibit  them  ;  or  that  Eustis  and  Viv- 
ian and  William  and  Zadok  have  arrang- 
ed some  shadow  pictures  and  will  exhibit 
them.  If  the  club  is  small  there  may  be 
some  round  game. 

But  this  entertainment  also  only  lasts 
fifteen  minutes.  There  is  then  another  re- 
cess of  five  minutes. 

I  think  it  a  good  thing  then  to  give  fif- 
teen minutes  to  regular  practice  in  sing- 
ing at  the  piano,  if  there  be  one.  One  or 
two  of  the  boys  will  have  some  training 
already,  and  all  of  them  can  be  taught  to 
join  with  spirit  in  the  selected  songs  or 
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hymns.  As  always,  I  would  then  give 
five  minutes'  recess. 

Then  would  come  the  business  proper, 
as  the  boys  always  call  it.  The  commit- 
tees appointed  at  previous  meetings  would 
report.  The  club  must  have,  as  a  club, 
some  enterprise  on  hand,  for  the  benefit 
of  some  one  outside  its  own  number,  or 
it  ceases  to  be  a  Ten  Times  One  club. 
No  work  is  better  than  visiting  some  sick 
or  lame  boy  whose  name  has  been  report- 
ed as  that  of  a  lonely  person.  The  news- 
paper will  give  news  of  a  boy  whose  leg 
has  been  broken  in  an  accident.  Or  the 
doctor  or  the  minister  will  furnish  such  a 
case.  The  boys  can  lend  him  tools  to 
work  with  as  he  lies  in  bed,  paper  soldiers 
to  cut  out,  if  he  is  a  little  boy.  They  can 
take  turns  in  reading  to  him,  or  in  playing 
checkers  or  chess  with  him. 

A  club  of  boys  who  are  becoming 
young  men  can  and  will,  at  the  propter 
seasons  of  the  year,  plant  trees  where  they 
are  needed,  or  water  them. 

A  visit  to  the  town  almshouse,  or  to  the 
jail  or  county  hospital,  may  be  so  arranged 
that  the  club  shall  learn  what  are  the 
needs  of  unfortunate  people.  And  in  ei- 
ther institution,  particularly  where  there 
are  blind  people,  there  is  work  for  readers. 

A  club  I  knew  in  the  city  of  New  York 
occupied  itself  regularly  in  carrying  water 
up-stairs,  six  or  seven  flights,  for  old  wom- 
en who  lived  in  tenement  rooms,  too  high 
up  for  the  Croton  distribution. 


I  have  known  two  or  three  clubs  which, 
as  they  grew  up,  founded  the  local  public 
libraries  of  the  towns  where  they  were 
formed.  For  such  a  library,  the  difficult 
expense  at  the  start  is  much  more  apt  to 
be  the  charge  of  attendance  than  the  charge 
of  books.  You  can  make  the  people  give 
a  thousand  books  and  subscribe  money  for 
magazines^  if  they  know  that  six  or  eight 
young  men  will  agree  to  keep  them  in  or- 
der and  be  ready  to  distribute  and  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Let  the  leader  of  a  club  or  its  members 
be  in  the  habit  of  reading  die  local  paper 
with  the  ever-present  question,  "What  is 
needed  in  this  place  ?  "  and  things  will  be 
turning  up  which  a  club  can  do.  When 
the  Westfield  club  provided  a  monthly 
entertainment  for  the  town  of  Westfield, 
it  did  what  probably  no  one  thought  of 
when  the  club  was  formed.  But  I  should 
say  no  better  work  could  be  done.  The 
club  at  Tenterdon  set  the  example  to  the 
older  people  in  building  a  plank  sidewalk. 

These  reports  cannot  be  strictly  limited 
in  time.  But  the  evening  is  wearing  on, 
and  all  must  leave  to  go  home  at  nine 
o'clock. 

Time  must  be  given  therefore  to  vote 
what  shall  be  the  work  to  be  done  before 
the  next  meeting.  Then  call  them  around 
the  piano,  and  let  them  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  together,  and  sing  a  closing  song. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 


REPORTS  OF  TEN  TIMES  ONE  CLUBS,  ETC. 


BOSTON,    MASS. 

The  Welcome  and  Correspondence 
Club,  with  a  membership  of  about  twelve 
ladies,  meets  every  Thursday  morning  in 
the  church  study  for  work  and  pleasure. 
These  words  mean  the  same,  however, 
for  the  work  is  pleasure,  and  I  think  we 
all  look  upon  these  three  hours  spent  in 


the  study  as  the  most  enjoyable  of  the 
week. 

We  come  together  at  ten  o'clock  and  for 
two  hours  have  a  busy  time.  The  letters 
received  during  the  week  are  looked  over 
and  work  laid  out  for  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  One  takes  those  letters 
asking  for  books,  sermons  or  tracts,  and, 
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selecting  according  to  the  particular  needs, 
prepares  them  for  mail  or  express ;  anoth- 
er cuts  articles  from  newspapers  or  pam- 
phlets and  pastes  in  a  blank  book ;  a  third 
corrects  proof  or  arranges  an  index,  as  the 
need  of  the  moment  may  be ;  others  an- 
swer letters  of  inquiry  or  fellowship  which 
may  have  been  received.  We  have  cor- 
respondents in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  during  the  past  year,  have  sent 
letters,  books,  or  sermons,  to  almost  every 
state  and  many  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  Canada.  These 
are  sometimes  for  personal  use,  but  oftener 
for  distribution  in  schools,  prisons,  work- 
shops, etc.  In  this  way  we  learn  what 
the  work  of  the  church  truly  is.  In  the 
w^ords  of  our  chief,  ''  There  is  nothing  too 
high  for  it  and  nothing  too  low ;  there  is 
nothing  too  distant  and  nothing  too  near. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  well,  proba- 
bly we  shall  not  be,  but  our  business  is  to 
do  it  as  well  as  we  can,  in  the  hope  that 
Ave  shall  thus  learn  to  do  it  better." 

This  is  the  usual  routine  for  the  first 
two  hours,  but  it  often  happens  that  we 
receive  visitors.  They,  too,  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes  they 
come  because  they  are  lonely  and  sure 
of  a  welcome  and  a  cup  of  chocolate. 
Sometimes  they  come  because  they  want 
to  study  the  methods  of  the  club.  Some- 
times from  curiosity  "and  not  seldom 
because  they  have  some  project  to  be 
advanced.  Only  recently  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  in  this  way  the 
Pundita  Ramabai  from  India  and  listen- 
ing to  her  vivid  descriptions  of  India  life. 

We  propose  among  ourselves,  and  often 
leave  to  the  younger  and  less  busy  people, 
the  carrying  out  of  benevolent  and  helpfril 
schemes.  At  Christmas,  the  club  took 
advantage  of  some  hints  in  Lbnd  a  Hand. 
They  interested  others,  and,  going  to  an 
orphan  asylum  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
they  superintended  work,  and  at  Christ- 
mas time  the  orphans  had  prepared  gifts 
for  one  hundred  children  "  poorer  than  we 
are  "  they  said.     Through  the  kindness  of 


others  a  simple  tree  was  provided,  and  the 
orphans  dressed  it.  When  the  day  came 
it  was  delightftil  to  see  the  children  tak- 
ing the  part  of  hostesses.  They  sang  for 
the  poor  little  street  waifs.  They  spoke 
pieces,  and  raised  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
in  every  way  did  what  they  could  to  en- 
tertain their  guests. 

The  club  has  promised  to  go  soon  and 
sing  merry  songs  to  the  sailors  who  may 
be  coaxed  in  from  temptation  that  even- 
ing. 

From  twelve  to  one  o'clock  our  chief 
reads  to  us,  'taking  each  winter  some 
author  or  set  of  authors.  One  season  we 
had  Homer,  Virgil  and  Dante ;  another, 
the  modern  poets.  Last  year  we  took  up 
Browning,  and  this  year  are  enjoying 
James  Russell  Lowell.  We  welcome  all 
who  like  to  come  for  the  reading  and  are 
much  indebted  to  a  well-read,  Shakes- 
perian  scholar,  who  rarely  misses  this 
hour  and  who  contributes  much  from  his 
store  of  knowledge. 

After  all,  one  g^eat  pleasure  of  these 
meetings  is  the  bringing  together  of  the 
members  of  our  club  in  such  an  informal 
and  social  way.  I  am  sure,  to  many  of 
us,  it  will  be  a  life-long  memory  of  happy 
hours. 


MULTIPLICATION. 

A  CONGREGATION  in  Massachusetts 
wishes  to  build  what  old  New  England 
calls  a  new  "meeting-house."  The  socie- 
ty is  not  rich,  but  it  is  in  earnest.  Many 
are  the  expedients  used  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary means.  Among  others  the  Ten 
Times  One  principle  is  applied  with  great 
success. 

Some  bright  woman  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing plan  :  She  started  a  card  of  sub- 
scription, heading  it  with  a  dollar  contri- 
bution, and  pledging  ten  people  who 
would  each  give  ten  cents  and  who,  in 
their  turn,  would  pledge  four  persons 
each.  For  convenience,  she  divides  the 
givers  into  alphabetical  classes.  She  is 
A.     Her  Ten  are  Bs.      Her  Ten  in  turn 
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pledge  each  four  Cs,  who  shall  give  ten 
cents  each  and  pledge  four  Ds.  The  work 
is  to  be  carried  on  to  the  Fs,  who  pledge 
ten  persons  each  to  give  ten  cents,  with 
no  farther  responsibility.  The  result  of 
the  multiplication,  in  the  six  classes,  is 
$2,902.00,  which  will  be  quite  a  help  in 
the  new  building. 

A   gives %     1.00 

10  Bs    give i/x) 

40  Cs       4x0 

160  Ds      „      16.00 

640  £s       „      64xx> 

2560  Fs       256.00 

35.600  of  Fs*  pledges  give     .   .   .  2,560.00 

Total $2,902.00 

Ten  cents  is  not  a  large  sum  for  any 
one  to  contribute,  but  the  result  is  as- 
tonishing. 

Perhaps  our  Wadsworth  clubs  some- 
times feel  a  trifle  discouraged  that  their 
work  is  so  small — a  ten-cent  work  they 
may  call  it.  But  could  they  follow  it 
through  the  various  classes,  who  give  of 
their  own  lives,  and  influence  others  to 
give  also,  they,  too,  would  find  the  same 
great  results  from  the  small  beginnings. 
It  is  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed  over 
again.  Take  fresh  courage,  weak  and 
discouraged  ones !  The  harvest  may  be 
invisible  to  you,  but  the  good  Father  who 
sees  all,  who  gave  the  first  ray  of  light  in 
your  hearts,  follows  up  each  chain  and 
sees  His  children  working  with  Him  to 
bring  His  kingdom  in. 

INTERNATIONAL   CLUB. 

The  members  of  this  club  live  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  only  hear 
from  each  other  occasionally. 

The  work,  however,  seems  to  be  pro- 
gressing, and  in  Russia  a  club  has  been 
formed  by  the  boy  representative  of  the 
International  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten 
Club,  who  lives  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
writes  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  commu- 
nicate the  true  lend-a-hand  spirit  in  the 
Russian  language,  as  it  is  a  very  hard 
language  to  acquire,  but  that  he  is  try- 


ing to  show  in  practical  ways  what  it  is  to 
do  all  things  In  His  Name,  and  has  form- 
ed his  club  of  English  as  well  as  Rus- 
sian members.  They  are  soon  to  send  to 
America  for  badges,  books,  etc. 

This  International  club  has  three  mem- 
bers in  Brooklyn,  two  members  in  West 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  one  in  Canada,  one  hi 
Scotland,  one  in  British  Columbia,  one  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States  and 
one  in  Russia. 

LEND  A  HAND  CLUB  OF  FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  BROOKLYN. 

We  have  been  working  together,  for  a 
year  or  more,  as  a  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten 
club,  helping  those  in  need  of  aid,  and  as- 
sisting in  the  mission  work  of  the  church. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1886-87  '^  seem- 
ed desirable  to  do  some  one  definite  work, 
to  take  some  responsibility  borne  by  no 
other  person  or  club. 

Looking  about  for  this  sort  of  work, 
we  found  great  need  of  a  Sunday-school 
in  a  distant  part  of  our  city,  where  a  lady 
of  our  own  church  was  laboring  as  city 
missionary.  By  advising  with  her,  we  as- 
certained that,  by  paying  five  dollars  a 
month,  we  could  hire  a  heated  room  for 
the  Sunday  afternoon  service. 

Before  assuming  charge  of  this  work, 
we  determined  to  increase  our  numbers, 
and  invited  several  friends  to  join  us  who 
were  members  of  other  than  our  own 
church. 

In  January  our  club  numbered  between 
thirty  and  forty  members,  twenty  of  whom 
subscribed  toward  the  support  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, which  Mrs.  Miller  started, 
with  twenty  scholars,  early  in  the  year. 

Self-denial  money  has  been  handed  in 
regularly  by  those  interested  in  the  school, 
and  payment  of  four  months'  rent  has  been 
made. 

At  a  cake  sale,  twenty-five  dollars  was 
raised  by  some  members  of  the  band,  and 
chairs  for  the  Sunday-school  were  bought 
with  the  money,  and  rent  for  a  month  or 
two  of  a  small  organ  was  paid. 
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Support  during  the  summer  months  has 
been  pledged,  and  several  little  entertain- 
ments are  to  be  given  during  the  spring, 
the  tickets  for  which  are  already  being 
sold  and  are  bringing  in  many  dollars. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  some  day  a 
church  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  effort 
to  lend  a  hand  in  the  beginning  of  a  good 
work. 

We  have  at  present  about  twent>-five 
girls  at  work  in  the  different  hospitals  in 
the  city,  and,  as  considerable  thought  was 
necessary  in  order  to  settle  upon  the  best 
way  of  organizing  bands  for  this  special 
sort  of  ministry,  it  may  be  helpful  to  know 
of  the  method  adopted  : 

For  each  hospital  a  committee  of  six  or 
eight  is  appointed  to  serve,  two  at  a  time, 
on  one  day  of  each  week. 

Each  committee  has  its  director  whose 
business  it  is  to  appoint  the  workers  for 
the  week,  and  to  see  that  always  at  the 
appointed  time  the  girls  are  on  hand. 

This  systematic  plan  was  proposed  to 
the  matrons  of  several  hospitals,  and  was 
approved  of  by  them.  When  the  girls 
each  week  present  themselves,  they  are 
directed  to  wards  where  patients  are  an- 
ticipating their  coming,  and  where  they 
can  read  short  stories,  or  cheer  by  flowers 
and  fruit  the  weary  sufferers. 

These  hospital  clubs  have  become  so 
full  of  interest  to  the  members  of  our  band 
that  many  of  the  young  ladies  have  been 
glad  to  visit  two  or  more  hospitals  each 
week,  serving  on  several  of  the  commit- 
tees. 

The  matrons  and  nurses  have  learn- 
ed to  depend  on  their  visits,  and  confess 
that  often  restless  children  have  been  qui- 
eted, and  impatient  women  and  girls  been 
helped,  by  the  promise  that,  if  an  effort  is 
made  to  be  patient,  the  young  lady  visitor 
may  devote  herself  to  them  when  next  she 
comes.  As  yet  there  has  never  been  a 
single  failure  to  keep  appointments,  and, 
because  the  work  is  so  systematic,  it  seems 
to  have  met  with  success. 

There  is  very  little  form  at  our  meet- 


ings. We  acknowledge,  each  to  the  oth- 
er, that,  because  of  the  lend-a-hand  inter- 
est in  our  lives,  we  desire  to  serve  more 
earnestly  than  we  otherwise  should.  We 
try  to  weave  into  our  simplest  work  the 
In  His  Name  spirit,  making  it  seem  nat- 
ural to  lend  a  hand  without  thought  of  rec- 
ognition or  reward. 

We  feel  that  many  clubs  will  be  the 
outcome  of  our  band,  for  several  members 
are  contemplating  work  in  different  towns 
and  villages  during  the  coming  summer. 

Those  who  have  found  it  impossible  to 
do  active  work  have  written  letters  to  in- 
valids in  far-away  towns,  and  have  sent 
Christmas  and  Easter  gifts  to  scores  of  peo- 
ple in  distant  places. 

In  response  to  the  call  for  Easter  letters, 
made  in  the  March  number  of  the  Lend 
A  Hand  magazine,  about  forty  cards, 
packages  and  letters  were  sent  off. 

At  Christmas  time  a  dozen  or  more 
families  were  supplied  with  presents  who 
had  never  before  known  any  difference 
between  Christmas  and  any  other  day. 

A  number  of  factory  and  shop  girls  were 
given  packages  of  presents  to  carry  home 
to  their  little  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  a 
collection  of  new  and  second-hand  toys 
was  made,  and  sent  in  a  large  Christmas 
stocking  to  the  Brooklyn  Nursery,  where 
for  two  years  the  Christmas  entertainment 
has  been  provided  by  the  same  committee 
of  young  ladies. 

One  might  for  hours  give  results  of  the 
work  of  so  large  a  band  as  ours — number- 
ing between  thirty  and  forty — but  it  is 
not  so  much  the  accomplished  work  that 
should  be  reported  to-night  as  the  mo- 
tive behind  the  work ;  that  our  distin- 
guished leader  may  judge  if  we  have 
caught  his  spirit  aright  when  we  confess 
that  our  desire  is  : 

'^To  make  some  nook  of  God's  crea- 
tion a  little  fruitfuller,  better,  more  worthy 
of  God. 

''To  make  some  human  hearts  a  little 
wiser,  manfuller,  happier,  more  blessed, 
less  accursed." 
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LOWER  BRULE. 

In  the  May  number  of  Lend  a  Hand 
our  readers  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Hampton  student,  Ohitika.  His  letter 
seems  to  have  created  general  interest. 
He  is  now  among  his  own  people,  at  Low- 
er Brule,  from  which  he  writes  the  follow- 
ing letter.  The  Lend  a  Hand  Club  of 
Hampton  is  not  forgotten  by  the  Indian, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  see  he  contin- 
ues in  the  work. 

''Lower  Brule,  D.  T., 
''Apr.  4th,  1887. 
''Dear  Sir:— Mr.  Talbot, 

"  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  today 
with  a  few  lines.  I  always  think  of  you 
very  often  times,  but  Mr.  Talbot  I  have 
no  times  to  write  untill  the  present  times. 
I  think  you  forgotten  what  you  premised 
me  when  I  was  at  Hampton.  You  said 
you  would  send  me  a  dozen  of  CreveccEur 
fowls  eggs.  So  I  thought  of  them  to  get 
ever\'  day  but  I  did  get  them  yet.  but 
dear  Mr.  Talbot  you  please  send  me  some. 
Some  me  a  dozen  of  Crevecoeur  eggs, 
and  \  dozen  of  Houdan  fowls  eggs,  and 
beside  I  want  some  Poultny  eggs  about 
a  have  dozen  and  tell  me  how  much  it  all. 
Please  try  to  get  some  all  you  can  because 
I  want  to  raise  them  all  I  can.  So  I  want 
you  help  me. 

"Tell  all  my  friends  at  Hampton  that  I 
am  living  yet.  Mr.  Talbot  I  am  glad  that 
when  I  was  at  Hampton.  The  Hampton 
boys  Lend  A  Hand  Club  chosen  me  as  a 
Secretary  of  that  Club  Now  I  am  Secre- 
tary of '  The  Brother  Hood  of  Christian 
Unity'  Here  at  Lower  Brule  we  try  all 
we  can  among  our  own  people.  Sam'l 
Med.  Bull  is  a  President  so  I  am  very  glad 
indeed.  Now  I  send  you  all  my  best 
wishes  which  my  dear  wife  joined  with 
me.     I  live  very  far  off  from  the  Agency. 

"Yours  very  Resp^ 

"Benj.  Brave. 
"Ohitika.'* 

staten  island. 
The  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  Club,  of 
Staten  Island,  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
early  part  of  July,  1886.     Ten  young  la- 
dies were  present  at  this  meeting,  which 


was  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  John  Scrib- 
ner,  of  New  Brighton ;  officers  were  elect- 
ed and,  after  debate  as  to  whether  it  was 
best  to  work  for  a  Christmas  box  for  the 
colored  children  of  the  South,  or  to  work 
for  the  Staten  Island  Hospital,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  fair  to  help  ftirnish  the  new 
hospital  soon  to  be  built.  The  club  met, 
once  in  two  weeks,  at  Mrs.  Scribner's,  and 
soon  became  so  popular  that  larger  quar- 
ters had  to  be  sought.  The  managers  of 
the  S.  I.  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  kindly  of- 
fered the  use  of  their  rooms  at  this  junct- 
ure, and  in  the  first  week  of  October,  after 
having  a  farewell  reception  at  Mrs.  Scrib- 
ner's, the  club  moved  to  its  new  quarters, 
which  were  situated  in  a  most  convenient 
locality  on  Arietta  st..  New  Brighton. 
The  membership  at  once  more  than  doub- 
led, and  at  the  fair,  early  in  December,  the 
number  had  reached  thirty-five.  The  fair 
was  a  success  in  every  way — $300  was 
cleared  and  it  was  thought  best  to  move 
into  larger  quarters  near  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital.  Here,  soon  after  Christmas,  a 
class  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  was  started 
with  a  membership  of  about  thirty  girls. 
Eleven  only  of  these  appeared  for  the  ex- 
amination, and  these  were  passed  by  the 
examining  physician.  Other  classes  were 
projected,  and  a  singing  class  has  just  been 
successfully  started.  The  cooking  and 
Swiss  cai*ving  classes  had  to  be  given  up 
for  this  year.  The  club  is  now  working 
for  the  fete  soon  to  be  given  for  the  Island 
Hospital,  and  it  is  hoped  after  this  to  un- 
dertake a  box  for  the  Indians. 

Miss  Carter  very  kindly  came  from  New 
York  one  evening  and  gave  the  girls  a  de- 
lightful account  of  life  among  the  Indians. 

Mr.  George  William  Curtis  has  also  giv- 
en, on  March  22d,  his  lecture  on  Charles 
Dickens,  in  the  club-room,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  club.  Mr.  Curtis'  lecture  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  admiring  audience,  and 
it  netted  $100  to  the  club.  This  money  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  necessary  expenses  for 
the  ensuing  year,  rent,  etc. 

The  club  has  a  good  library  of  about 
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100  volumes,  most  of  which  have  been  do- 
nations, and  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  more 
of  a  feature  than  it  is.  This  library  con- 
tains two  copies  of  Mr.  Hale's  book,  "Ten 
Times  One  Is  Ten." 

A  Bible  class  for  members  of  the  club 
was  started,  but  was  discontinued  after  a 
short  time,  owing  to  the  resigpiation  of  the 
teacher.  At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of 
the  club,  it  was  decided  to  change  the 
rame  to  The  King's  Daughters,  as  the 
name  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  seemed  am- 
biguous to  some  of  the  members.  Since 
the  forming  of  this  club,  two  other  clubs 
have  been  started  on  Staten  Island — one 
in  Clifton,  of  forty  members,  and  another 
in  Port  Richmond. 

All  of  those  interested  in  the  club  feel 
that  its  usefulness  and  its  membership  can 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  future,  and  they 
also  feel  that  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  Dr.  Hale  for  his  beautiful  motto 
and  for  the  impulse  he  has  given  to  so 
many  lives. 

BROOKLYN. 

The  members  of  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Club,  of  the  Home  for  Destitute  Children, 
Brooklyn,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
confess  to  a  threefold  sense  of  elation, 
quite  unsurpassed  by  any  previous  experi- 
ence. The  April  Lend  a  Hand  has  pub- 
lished our  first  formal  report. 

We  have  been  invited  as  a  club  to  join 
the  Ten  Times  One  Association  here  in 
New  York,  and  this  same  month  of  April 
promises  to  see  the  consummation  of 
a  long-cherished  scheme — the  establish- 
ment of  a  library  and  reading-room  in  our 
Home. 

It  has  been  a  time-honored  custom,  with 
the  matrons  of  our  institution,  to  march 
us  off  to  our  dormitories,  and  to  bed,  at 
quarter  to  seven ^  or  thereabouts,  and 
with  an  air  which  unmistakably  declared, 
"There!  I  have  done  with  you  for  the 
next  eleven  hours."  But  the  trouble  was, 
we  were  not  done  with  oun elves.  Sleep 
would  not  always  come,  at  that  early  hour. 


to  twelve-year-old  boys,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  in  their  teens,  and  there  we  would 
lie,  wide  awake  and  strongly  inclined  to 
cut  up  all  sorts  of  unheard-of  capers. 

Now  the  reading-room  is  to  do  away 
with  all  this.  In  the  words  of  our  highly- 
esteemed,  eminently-resj>ectable  board  of 
lady  managers,  ' '  Those  of  us  who  do  not 
abuse  the  privilege  are  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  recreations  of  the  reading-room 
from  seven  o'clock  until  half-past  eighty 
^z;^ry  evening."  Think  of  it!  but  then  no 
one  lacking  our  experience  can  ''think  of 
it,"  or  begin  to  grasp  all  that  this  welcome 
innovation  means  to  us. 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  we  can  tell 
you,  between  lying  flat  on  your  back,  star- 
ing at  the  white  ceiling  of  a  great  dormito- 
ry, and  poring  over  ''Little  Lord  Faun- 
tleroy"  ;  or  between  trying  to  count  all  the 
iron  bedsteads  and  blue  counterpanes  that 
can  be  seen  from  the  particular  little  iron 
bedstead  and  blue  counterpane  that  be- 
longs to  you,  and  delving  into  St.  Nicho- 
las; and  for  all  this  we  have  need  to  thank 
our  Lend  a  Hand  club.  The  money  need- 
ed for  the  purchase  of  the  library  itself,  and 
furnishing  of  the  room,  has  been  realized 
from  the  private  sale  of  a  calendar,  com- 
piled from  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Charley 
Cuthbert  Hall.  Any  suggestions  as  to 
desirable  books,  and  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  cataloguing,  will  be  very  gratefully 
received  by  us.  We  have  entered  some- 
what at  length  upon  this  particular  branch 
of  our  work,  because  a  more  general  report 
has  been  so  recently  furnished  in  the  Lend 
A  Hand  magazine.  In  closing,  we  would 
express  the  heart-felt  wish  that  every  insti- 
tution for  children  in  the  land  may  some 
day  boast  its  Lend  a  Hand  club.  To  be 
an  institution  child  is  always  to  be  a  more 
or  less  lonely  little  body.  Matrons,  care- 
takers, teachers,  may  all  be  kind,  but  you 
are  but  one  in  a  crowd,  and  it  is  their 
business  to  care  for  the  crowd.  But  the 
establishment  of  a  Lend  a  Hand  club  in 
an  institution  means,  or  ought  to  mean, 
an  individual,  hopeful  and  helpful  inter- 
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est  in  youy  as  you^  on  the  part  of  some 
one  who  is  fond  of  children  in  general^ 
and  who  means,  with  your  permission,  to 
grow  fond  of  you  in  particular.  So  we 
say,  God  bless  the  Lend  a  Hand  clubs, 
and  in  his  own  good  time  bless  every  in- 
stitution with  a  blessed  club  of  its  own. 


TACOMA,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Our  Sunday-school  should  perhaps  be 
called  a  VVadsworth  club,  as,  at  its  organ- 
ization two  years  ago,  the  famous  quadru- 
ple motto  was  hung  in  a  conspicuous  po- 
sition in  the  hall  where  its  sessions  are 
held,  and  the  children  have  ever  since  been 
taught  to  recognize  in  it  the  foundation 
on  which  may  be  built  a  lovely  Christian 
character. 

Last  July  a  society  of  twenty-five  little 
girls,  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  formed  from  two  of  the  Sunday- 
school  classes.  The  object  was  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  purchase  of  an  organ  for  the 
Sunday-school.  They  called  themselves 
*'  The  Pansies."  They  hold  regular  meet- 
ings and  work  at  quilt  making  and  fancy 
work.  They  had  a  table  of  their  work  at 
the  fair,  recently  given  by  the  ladies ;  al- 
so they  have  had  a  sociable  of  their  own. 
They  have  paid  thirty  dollars  toward  the 
organ  fund  and  are  still  looking  forward, 
expecting  to  lend  a  hand  in  many  a  good 
work  ere  they  disband. 

After  an  acquaintance  of  several  months 
with  Lend  a  Hand,  from  which  I  learn- 
ed of  the  practical  workings  of  different 
clubs,  and  having  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  boys  of  the  Sunday-school,  I 
decided  we  would  have  a  real  Lend  a  Hand 
club.  One  was  organized  last  week  with 
twenty-five  members,  both  girls  and  boys. 
They  are  greatly  interested  in  the  story  of 
Harry  Wadsworth  and  full  of  enthusiasm 
to  work.  I  report  them  to  you  and, 
though  remote  from  headquarters,  I  trust 
they  may  prove  as  vigorous  a  club  as  any 
you  have. 

Are  there  any  Ten  Times  One  or  Wads- 
worth  clubs  in  Washington  Territory  ex- 
cepting ours  ?     If  any  clubs  wish  an  object 


toward  which  they  can  lend  a  hand,  they 
can  aid  in  building  a  home  for  this  Sunday- 
school.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  build 
a  church,  but  without  help  it  cannot  be 
done. 

[To  our  knowledge,  there  are  no  other 
Ten  Times  One  clubs  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. If  there  are,  we  wish  they  would 
report  and  let  us  know  of  them.  People 
stray  from  their  homes  and,  in  a  far-awty 
part  of  the  land,  often  carry  the  Wads- 
worth  mottoes  and  form  clubs  even  in  the 
* 'wilds."  Sometimes  we  hear  of  them. 
Many  times  we  know  we  do  not,  when 
chibs  exist.  We  are  always  glad  to  re- 
ceive their  reports  and  to  give  them  to  the 
sister  clubs. — Ed.] 

PORTLAND. 

''One  rainy  evening,  last  fall,  one  of  our 
teachers,  on  her  way  to  the  Fraternity, 
found  four  or  ^v^  little  fellows  wet  and 
forlorn  on  the  corner  of  Center  street. 
They  were  much  younger  than  any  of  our 
boys  and  ought  to  have  been  at  home  and 
in  bed,  but,  thinking  they  would  be  better 
ofl'  in  a  warm  room  than  in  the  streets  on 
such  a  night.  Miss  Bacon  invited  them 
into  the  Amusement  Hall,  an  invitation 
which  was  promptly  accepted. 

"  They  played  so  quietly  and  made  so 
little  trouble  during  the  evening  that  they 
were  invited  to  come  again.  Not  only 
did  the  original  ?iVQ  come  back,  but  with 
so  large  and  increasing  a  following  that 
in  a  few  weeks  we  found  ourselves  with 
over  three  hundred  boys  on  our  hands, 
quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  rooms  to 
accommodate,  and  we  were  reluctantly 
obliged  to  limit  the  number  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

*'  Last  year  the  work  was  experimental, 
carried  on,  by  the  energy  of  a  few  people, 
in  overcrowded  and  unsuitable  rooms. 
Now  we  have  an  efl^icient  working  force 
and  an  opportunity  to  secure  good  rooms, 
so  that  the  boys,  as  they  grow  older  and 
become  more  civilized,  will  naturally  ad- 
vance from  the  Primary  Department  into 
the  safety  of  the  regular  evening  schooL" 
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INTERESTING   TO   BUILDING  AND    LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


A  CASE,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  has  just  been  decided  in  the  Su- 
perior Court  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  1883, 
Mr.  Van  Pelt  took  fifteen  shares  of  the 
Home  Association  stock.  A  few  months 
later,  he  borrowed  on  that  stock,  paying 
fifty  and  one-half  for  the  money — tliat  is  to 
say,  the  association  took  up  his  stock  and 
advanced  him  $1,492,  taking  as  security 
a  deed  to  Mr.  Van  Pelt's  lot,  and  also 
his  bond  to  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  thirty  dollars  per  month  to  the 
close  of  the  association's  career.  Mr. 
Van  Pelt  paid  his  dues  and  interest  to 
the  amount  of  something  over  $900,  and 
then,  being  unable  to  meet  his  payments, 
allowed  them  to  lapse.  For  three  months 
he  made  no  payments,  and  on  the  defer- 
red payments  was  charged  up  with  inter- 
est of  five  per  cent  a  month.     That  was 


done  under  the  rules  of  the  association, 
but  Mr.  Van  Pelt  made  objection  to  the 
rate  of  interest.  In  the  fall  of  1885,  the 
association  took  steps  to  foreclose  and 
secure  the  balance.  The  case  was  on 
trial  four  days.  The  association  claimed 
$1,447  ^^  addition  to  the  payments  already 
made,  while  Mr.  Van  Pelt  wanted  to  pay 
only  the  original  sum  borrowed,  together 
with  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  less  the 
payments  previously  made. 

Instead  of  giving  the  association  the 
$1,447  claimed,  the  judgment  was  for 
$535.35  principal,  $156  interest  and  $50 
attorney's  fees.  It  seems  that  the  jury 
simply  calculated  the  interest  at  eight  per 
cent  on  the  sum  borrowed,  deducted  the 
payments  made  and  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  the  difference. 


THREE  Ts. 


In  his  admirable  address  before  the 
Church  Temperance  society  in  New  York 
recently.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington 
prescribed  the  three  Ts — Toil,  Thrift  and 
Temperance — as    the   best   antidote   for 


poverty.  The  phrase  was  so  happy  that 
it  was  caught  up  at  once,  and  now  it  is 
said  that  a  society  is  to  be  organized  in 
New  York  which  will  aim  to  spread  the 
idea. 


**  One  condition  is  rigorously  imposed 
up>on  the  refined  enjoyments  of  benevo- 
lence. They  are  not  for  '  the  sluggard, 
pity's  vision-rearing  tribe.*  They  must 
be  paid  for  in  toil,  in  suflTering,  in  thought. 
This  is  the  only  '  money  current  with  the 
merchant '  with   whom  we  have   to   do. 


We  may  be  good-natured,  or  rich,  or 
powerful ;  but  we  shall  not  taste  the 
sweets  of  benevolence  without  self-sacri- 
fice. We  must  '  sow  in  tears '  before  we 
can  *  reap  in  joy.'  " —  H^m.  Alexander^ 
Bishop  of  Derry, 
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AMUSEMENTS  FOR  THE  POOR. 


The  People's  Entertainment  Society  of 
Boston  make  a  short  statement  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  throw 
light  into  the  dark  places  of  this  city  by 
providing  a  series  of  innocent  amusements 
for  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  pleasures  in  the  cheerless 
courts  and  alley  ways  of  Boston. 

Our  public  charities  have  diligently  ex- 
erted themselves  to  assist  the  poorer  class- 
es to  employ  their  working  hours ;  but 
their  idle  hours  need  looking  after  as  well. 

The  wives  and  mothers  of  the  poor 
pass  their  long  and  comfortless  evenings 
in  their  tenements,  with  but  little  chance 
of  obtaining  such  moderate  and  healthy 
pleasures  as  would  enable  them  to  bear 
more  cheerfully  the  dull  routine  of  their 
narrow  lives.  It  is  intended  to  bring  these 
poor  women,  at  least  once  in  every  week, 
into  a  bright  and  well-warmed  room, 
where,  with  their  little  children,  they  can 
find  some  innocent  and  harmless  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  can 
no  longer  be  restricted  within  the  cheer- 
less limits  of  their  homes  pour  out  of 
their  dark  by-ways  when  the  night  comes 
on  to  find  what  doubtful  and  dangerous 
pleasures  they  can  in  the  lighted  streets, 


and  it  is  hoped  to  give  these  young  peo- 
ple also  a  safe  and  harmless  shelter. 

Again,  if  we  can  find  means  to  win 
some  of  the  older  men  from  the  lurking 
places  of  the  city,  from  the  drinking  dens 
and  low  music  halls,  our  efforts  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

We  obtained  permission  to  use  a  small 
house  at  the  North  End  in  the  midst  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  This  building, 
consisting  of  two  brightly-lighted  and 
well-warmed  rooms,  has  been  opened  on 
one  evening  in  each  week  for  an  enter- 
tainment. In  one  room  a  popular  con- 
cert, instrumental  and  vocal,  was  given 
throughout  the  evening.  In  the  other 
room  the  people  sat  about  at  tables,  tak- 
ing such  simple  refreshment  as  was  pro- 
vided for  them.  An  admission  fee  to 
this  entertainment  was  fixed  at  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  Five  Cents^  each  person  on 
entering  receiving  a  ticket  entitling  the 
holder  to  a  cup  of  coffee,  tea,  or  milk. 
These  "Five  Cent  Concerts "  are  to  be 
continued  on  every  Thursday  evening  at 
the  same  place  until  the  growing  needs 
of  the  work  and  the  generosity  of  those 
to  whom  we  now  make  this  appeal  enable 
us  to  engage  larger  accommodations  and 
better  facilities  for  our  enterprise. 


HOME  MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 


The  receipts  for  the  month  of  March 
were  greater  than  for  any  one  month  in 
its  history.  But  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Young  People's  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  amounted  to  $20,000 
means  a  great  deal.  It  shows,  for  one 
thing,  how  important  is  the  new  factor 
that  has  at  length  come  to  be  distinctly 


recognized  and  hereafter  to  be  counted 
upon.  What  if  it  shall  appear  that  all 
our  missionary  societies  have  discovered 
a  new  constituency.^  and  that  this  great 
recent  "Christian  Endeavor"  movement 
is  being  itself  ennobled  by  the  new  and 
broader   meaning  given  to  its  "  endeav- 


or. 
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TOWN  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  TOWN  improvement  society  has  re-  trees,  where  needed,  by  the  society.    Dr. 

cently  been  organized  in  Weston,  whose  Northup,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  given 

natural   attractions   are  beginning  to  be  much  attention  to  the  matter  and  been  the 

recognized  by  the  lovers  of  rural  life.     Its  means   of  establishing   many  towm   and 

effect  is  already  seen  in  the  vote  passed  at  village  improvement  associations,  deliver- 

the  last  town-meeting  to  appropriate  $150  ed  a  lecture  on  the  subject  in  Weston  a 

for  street  lighting,  under  the  direction  of  few  weeks  since,  which  was  listened  to 

the  society,  and  in  the  planting  of  shade  with  much  interest. 


THE   PUBLIC  STOVES   OF   PARIS. 


1 .  The  public  warming  places,  Chauf- 
foirs  fubliques^  of  Paris  afe  not  erected 
by  private  beneficence,  but  are  establish- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  municipality. 

2.  They  consist  of  large,  wooden  struct- 
ures, of  a  temporary  character  when  per- 
manent sites  are  not  available,  each  one 
capable  of  sheltering  at  least  five  hundred 
people  at  one  time. 

3.  The  warmth  is  given  out  from  sev- 
eral large,  close  stoves,  placed  in  difl^erent 
parts  of  the  hall.  There  is  no  railing 
around  the  stoves,  so  that  persons  who 
wish  to  do  so  can  approach  almost  close 
to  them. 

4.  A  number  of  forms,  or  benches,  are 
placed  near  the  stoves  for  those  who  wish 
to  sit  down,  so  that  in  each  chauffoir 
there  are  some  half-dozen  large  circles  of 
people  taking  their  rest. 


5.  Coal  only  is  burned,  as  being,  in  the 
long  run,  cheaper  than  coke. 

6.  The  frequenters  of  these  warming 
places  are  not  allowed  to  cook  anything 
there,  nor  is  any  food  provided  for  them. 
They  simply  go  there  for  warmth,  shelter 
and  rest. 

7.  The  halls  are  open  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  until  ^vt^  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  they  are  closed. 

8.  Between  these  hours  any  one  may 
enter  them  freely  and  without  question. 

9.  One  side  of  each  structure  is  appro- 
priated to  men,  and  the  other  to  women. 

ID.  One  or  two  policemen  sit  at  the 
door  of  each  hall,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  the  fires,  keep  the  place  as  tidy  as 
practicable,  and  maintain  order. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  books,  which  have  recently  been 
published : 

The  Theory  of  International 
Trade,  with  Some  of  Its  Applica- 
tions TO  Economic  Policy.  Charles 
Francis  Bastable.  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co., 
Dublin. 

Hints  and  Suggestions  on  School 
Architecture  and  Hygiene,  with  Il- 
lustrations. Prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Minister    of  Education. 


John  Hodgins,  Educational  Department, 
Toronto. 

Minutes  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  With 
addresses,  reports  and  constitutions. 
Woman's  Temperance  Publication  Asso- 
ciation, 161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

The  Official  History  of  the  Great 
Strike  of  1886  on  the  Southwestern 
Railway  System.  Compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Statistics  and  Inspec- 
tion of  Missouri.     Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
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TEACHERS'  EDUCATION   LOAN   SOCIETY,   LONDON. 


The  object  of  this  society  is  to  assist 
those  women  teachers  who  are  desirous 
and,  by  a  lack  of  means,  unable  to  qualify 
themselves  for  a  higher  class  of  teaching. 
A  number  of  assistant  mistresses  in  high 
schools  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
loans  made  by  this  society  to  go  through 
a  course  of  study  at  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  at  Somerville  Hall,  Oxford, 
at  Bedford  College,  London,  and  at  other 
similar  institutions.  A  schedule  of  ten 
questions  is  presented  to  ever\'  applicant, 
and  has  to  be  filled  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee  before  any  grant  is  made  ; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  grant  depends 
upon  the  terminal  report  made  by  the 
principal  or  head  of  the  institution  which 
the    grantee    enters.     As    soon    as    the ' 


grantees  are  in  receipt  of  the  higher 
salary  which  the  loan  has  enabled  them 
to  earn,  they  are  required  to  repay  the 
loan,  without  interest,  at  the  rate  of  15 
per  cent  of  their  salary,  and  in  three 
terminal  instalments  during  the  year. 
The  society  was  founded  in  1873,  with  a 
capital  of  i^ioo,  and  since  that  date  it 
claims  to  have  assisted  seventy-six  appli- 
cants, of  whom  fifty-one  have  repaid  all 
they  borrowed,  while  the  rest  appear  ta 
be  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  so,  too.  There 
are  not,  perhaps,  many  similar  institu- 
tions which  can  boast  that,  during  four- 
teen years  of  activity,  they  have  never  had 
one  bad  debt ;  and  that  fact  alone  speaks 
well  for  the  management  of  the  society. 


THE  RINDGE   SANITARIUM. 


We  spoke  last  year  of  the  interesting 
and  liberal  gift  made  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Rindge,  of  California,  for  the  establish- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  of  an 
island  sanitarium  in  summer.  Mr.  Rindge 
made  a  present  of  the  hotel,  well  known 
in  eastern  Massachusetts  as  the  Lowell 
House,  at  Lowell  Island,  which  he  ofler- 
ed  as  a  sanitary  retreat  for  children.  His 
gift  established  no  restriction,  but  that 
children  of  every  race,  color  and  religion 
.  should  be  received  there. 

The  oflicers  of  "  The  Sea-shore  Home  " 
accepted  the  gift  and  were  able  to  open 
the  hotel  for  a  sanitarium  on  the  eleventh 
of  July.  They  received,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  150  persons  there;  and  al- 
most all  of  these  persons  spent  nearly  two 
months  in  this  pleasant  ocean  retreat,  with 


all  the  advantage  of  its  remarkably  uniform^ 
climate.  The  benefit  to  the  health  of  chil- 
dren, particularly  children  exposed  to  the 
summer  diseases  of  crowded  cities,  or  to 
children  who  are  troubled  by  the  affliction 
popularly  called  **  rickets,"  can  hardly  be 
overstated. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution 
for  two  months  for  150  persons  was  only 
$2,872.74.  Towards  this  amount,  Mr. 
Rindge  himself,  besides  the  gift  of  the 
hotel,  made  the    liberal    contribution   of 

$I,CXX). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Rindge  Sani- 
tarium may  be  a  permanent  institution  for 
the  benefit  of  children  and  others  who 
could  hardly  expect  such  a  retreat  else- 
where. 


In  all  treatment  of  the  chronic  insane,    and  moral  conditions  which  we  can  sup- 


it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are 
people  with  damaged  brains,  which  are 
more  or  less  capable  of  being  repaired, 
but  that  such  repairing  is  a  slow  process, 
and  requires  a  combination  of  material 


ply.  If  they  cannot  be  cured,  they  can  at 
least  be  improved  in  their  mental  condi- 
tion, and  treated  as  the  wards  of  society 
instead  of  its  enemies. 
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MODEL  COFFEE   HOUSE. 


In  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Coffee  Houses 
in  the  March  Lend  a  Hand  mention  is 
made  of  the  Model  Coffee  House  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

This  remarkable  sign  of  progress  in 
temperance  work  is  not  as  widely  known, 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  as  it  should  be. 
It  has  been  in  operation  now  about  thir- 
teen years,  quite  long  enough  to  show 
that  it  is  no  experiment  but  a  genuine  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Joshua  L.  Baily,  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  a  wealthy,  quiet,  un- 
ostentatious merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
established  these  coffee  rooms  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifteenth  and  Market  streets  in 
1874.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before 
much  larger  quarters  were  needed,  and 
the  accommodations  were  enlarged  nearly 
six  times  the  original  size,  and  a  room 
opened  for  women.  When  fully  equip- 
ped, it  fed  more  than  2,000  daily.  A 
reading-room  was  opened,  and  for  several 
years  Mr.  Baily  conducted  a  weekly  tem- 
perance meeting  in  the  hall,  which  seated 
about  300  persons. 

After  being  once  established,  the  food 
department  paid  its  own  expenses,  but 
several  thousand  dollars  were  expended 
in  other  work. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pur- 
chased the  property  to  make  room  for  the 
Broad  Street  Station,  the  ''Model*'  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  location  on  South 
Fourth  street. 

The  food  is  served  on  long  ash  tables, 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  revolving  stools 
are  used  instead  of  chairs.  The  largest 
number  of  meals  ever  served  in  one  day 
is  over  3,000.  The  kitchen  is  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  in  the  rear,  and  is  furnished  with 
the  best  of  ranges  and  everything  needful. 

Taking  the  year  through,  there  are  about 
seventy  varieties  on  the  bill  of  fare,  rang- 
ing from  three  to  ten  cents  each.  Butter, 
three  cents  ;  oatmeal,  grits,  mush,  stews, 
pot-pie,  codfish  cakes,  liver,  eggs,  pota- 
toes, com,  peas,  and  tea,  coffee,  or  milk, 


with  bread,  five  cents  each  ;  peaches,  froz- 
en custards  and  melons  in  season,  six 
cents ;  beef,  veal,  mutton,  ham,  fish,  or 
baked  beans,  eight  cents ;  sirloin  steak, 
chowder,  or  egg  omelette,  ten  cents. 

Mr.  Baily  requires  the  best  of  material 
and  the  most  healthful  ways  of  cooking  it. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  radia- 
tors, and  in  summer  large  ventilating  fans 
are  run  by  steam.  Great  care  has  been 
given  to  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the 
dining-hall.  The  air  of  neatness  without 
show  is  an  attractive  feature  of  this  large 
hall.  The  management  consists  of  a  su- 
perintendent, a  matron  apd  her  assistant, 
a  cashier  and  two  assistants.  Five  men 
are  employed  for  the  heavier  work,  but 
all  the  waiters  and  cooks  are  females. 
The  work  is  carried  on  under  good  rules 
of  order  and  on  strict  business  principles. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  propri- 
etor to  make  the  ''  Model"  in  every  partic- 
ular what  such  an  institution  should  be, 
even  with  a  high  ideal.  The  young  wom- 
en chosen  as  waiters  are,  usually,  farmers' 
daughters  from  the  interior  of  the  state, 
and  they  are  well  paid.  Their  reputation, 
and  that  of  the  coffee  house,  are  carefully 
guarded.  Those  employed  all  the  time 
have  their  home  in  the  building.  They 
have  a  parlor,  sewing-room  and  laundry, 
all  neatly  and  nicely  furnished;  their 
washing  is  done  without  expense  to  them, 
and  they  are  supplied  with  good  reading- 
matter. 

No  cigar  stands  are  allowed  on  the 
premises,  although  large  amounts  have 
been  offered  for  the  privilege.  Cool  wa- 
ter that  runs  through  pipes  packed  with  ice 
is,  during  the  hot  weather,  free  to  all  who 
wish  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good 
done  by  the  Model  Coftee  House.  It  has 
proved  a  sincere  friend  to  the  poor  and 
tempted,  and  a  strong  enemy  to  intemper^ 
ance  and  wickedness.  It  is  probable  that 
another  coftee  house  will  soon  be  opened 
west  of  Broad  street. 
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RIVERSIDE  REST. 


Most  of  the  women  discharged  from 
the  public  institutions  on  Blackwell's 
Island  have  no  home  to  return  to ;  many 
have  not  even  decent  clothing.  Often 
they  are  burdened  with  young,  may  be 
newly-born  children.  Utterly  friendless 
and  destitute,  they  land  at  East  26th 
street,  not  knowing  where  to  obtain  a 
night's  shelter  or  a  day's  food. 


The  Riverside  Rest  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ferry.  It  proposes  to  meet 
these  unfortunates ;  to  offer  them  food  and 
shelter  for  a  few  days ;  an  opportunity  to 
earn  necessary  clothing,  and  then  to  trans- 
fer them  to  suitable  charities  already  ex- 
isting, or  to  find  employment  which  will 
render  a  decent  life  possible  to  them. 


PAUPERISM. 


Two  parliamentary  papers  were  lately 
issued,  containing  the  usual  returns  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  to  pauperism 
in  England  and  Wales.     The  one  contains 
tables  which   enable  us  to  compare   the 
number  of  paupers  relieved  at  a  given  pe- 
riod of  every  year,  from  1857  ^^  *^^  pres- 
ent time,  with  the  estimated  population. 
The  present  return  deals  with  the  month 
of  February  and  gives  the  returns  for  each 
week  thereof.     Vagrants  and  lunatic  pau- 
pers are  not  included.     There  was  a  con- 
tinuous diminution   during   each  of  the 
four  weeks  of  the  month  from  772,339  to 
767,266,  of  whom  192,820  were  in-door 
and  574,446  out-door  paupers.    The  num- 
ber is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  seven 
years  since    1875  ;   but,  when  compared 
with  the   population  as  estimated,  there 
are  only  two  years  since  1 857  which  show 
a  smaller  proportion  of  pauperism.     In 
1857  the  proportion  was  48.4  to  every  i,- 
000  of  the  population,  and  this  figure  has 
fluctuated  until  it  has  fallen  to  27.5  in  1887. 
The  highest  figure  is  53.0  for  1863,  and 
the  lowest  27.1  for  1884,  which  last  rose 
to  27.3  in  1885  and  28.4  in  1886 ;  and,  as 
has  been  already  said,  the  figure  for  the 
present  year  is  27.5.     In  the  metropolis 
the  number  was  104,731  (58,761  in-door, 
45,970  out-door),  or  25.2  to  every  1,000 
of  the  population,  which  is  estimated  at 
4,149,533.     The  number  itself  is  larger 


than  in  any  year  since  1874 ;  but  the  pro- 
portional figure  is  smaller  than  in  25  of 
the  30  years  registered  here.     The  second 
return  gives  the  number  of  paupers  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief  on  January  i,  1887,  in  the 
647  unions  and  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  includes  vagrants  and  lunatic 
paupers.     The  number  is  822,315  (201,- 
698  in-door,  620,617  out-door),  or,  if  100 
persons  who  received  both  kinds  of  relief 
be  deducted,  822,215.     Of  this  number 
31,619  are  classed  as  adult   able-bodied 
men  and  78,610  as  adult  able-bodied  wom- 
en.    The  paupers  relieved  on  the  first  day 
of  this  year  formed  therefore  3.0  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  of  England  and 
Wales.     The  number  is  somewhat  larger 
than  in  any  year  since  1874,  but  smaller 
than  that  of  any  year  from  1858  to  1874. 
Of  late  years  the  number  of  out-door  pau- 
pers has  formed  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number  relieved   than 
formerly.     The  return  states  that  the  num- 
ber of  adult  paupers  classed  as  able-bod- 
ied in  receipt  of  relief  on  January  ist  of  the 
present  year  was  larger  than  the  number 
relieved  on  the  same  day  in  each  of  the 
five  preceding  years,  and  in  1 876-1 878, 
but  smaller  than  in  each  of  the  other  21 
years  comprised   in  the  table.     In  each 
year  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
paupers  in  this  class  were  women  in  re- 
ceipt of  out-door  relief. 
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NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 


The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  was  held  in  Minneapolis  in 
October,  1886.  The  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing, w^ith  addresses,  reports,  etc.,  have 
just  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
work  is  too  extended  to  permit  the  notice 
it  deserves.  Miss  Willard,  in  her  ad- 
dress, speaks  on  the  great  questions  of 
temperance,  social  purity,  prohibition, 
temperance  hospitals,  suffrage  and  labor. 
Reports  were  read  from  all  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  land. 

Mrs.  Hunt  makes  a  report  of  great 
interest  on  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion.    Indeed,  there  is  hafdly  a  branch  of 


work  in  the  uplifting  and  Christianizing 
of  the  human  race  that  the  imion  does  not 
touch.  We  find  among  its  reports  those 
on  kindergartens,  Sunday-school  work, 
social  purity,  franchise,  health,  prison, 
jail  and  almshouse  work,  work  among 
miners  and  on  railroads,  narcotics,  evan- 
gelistic work,  flower  missions,  kitchen 
gardens,  soldiers  and  sailors,  Sabbath  ob- 
servance and  heredity. 

Such  a  book  is  of  great  value  to  those 
interested  in  these  topics.  And  who  is 
not?  It  is  published  in  Chicago  by  the 
Woman's  Temperance  Publication  Asso- 
ciation, 161  La  Salle  street. 


SPEECH   OF  A  HAMPTON   BOY. 


At  the  literary  entertainment  at  Hamp- 
ton, an  Indian  boy  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech.  He  is  an  Omaha,  Thomas 
Sloan  by  name,  and  has  been  in  the 
school  but  a  short  time.  He  spoke  of 
the  Indians  as  they  were  400  years  ago, 
when  they  had  this  whole  country  to 
themselves,  with  everything  they  needed 
to  supply  their  simple,  temporal  wants, 
the  coming  of  Christian  people  from  an- 
other country,  their  attempts  at  Christian- 
izing and  civilizing  these  wandering  peo- 
ple, and  their  failure  to  do  so.  He  thinks 
the  Indian  will  never  be  civilized  until  he 
breaks  away  from  tribal  government  and 
depends  upon  the  labor  of  his  own  hand 
for  support.     He  says : 

* 'Tribes  holding  large  tracts  of  land 
and  being  supplied  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing (too  often  insuflicient) ,  having  noth- 
ing to  do,  not  knowing  much,  and  being 
surrounded  by  men  who  covet  their  land, 
and  who  make  them  believe  they  have  no 
title  to  it,  are  restless  and  dissatisfied." 

"The  holding  of  land  and  property  in 
common  is  a  poor  policy  ;  a  person  hold- 
ing anjrthing  in  that  way  does  not  feel 
that  he  has  anything  himself.     An  Indian, 


when  he  buys  a  tool,  takes  good  care  of 
it,  but  if  it  is  common  property  he  does 
not.  Among  white  people,  they  have  to 
make  laws  to  protect  common  prop- 
erty." 

"The  insecurity  of  property,  from  bad 
government,  renders  even  rich  soil  and 
good  country  useless.  The  most  produc- 
tive region  on  earth,  where  man  first 
thrived  and  where  the  first  great  king- 
doms rose,  is  now  a  barren  desert,  all  be- 
cause of  poor  government." 

"The  laws  of  this  country  are  for  each 
man.  Each  man  has  a  chance  to  push 
ahead  or  not  as  he  chooses — ^all  except 
the  Indian.  There  are  people  who  come 
here  from  other  countries ;  they  are  poor, 
they  cannot  speak  English,  but  they  go 
to  work  and  soon  have  houses.  They  are 
strong  and  good  citizens.  They  are  am' 
bitious.  What  each  one  of  us  needs  is 
ambition.  When  you  go  home,  break 
away  from  the  poor  way,  declare  your 
right,  not  by  simply  occupying  your  small 
patch  of  land,  but  by  making  a  good  home. 
Then  you  will  feel  strong,  and  the  strength 
of  a  few  such  men  will  be  more  than  the 
strength  of  many  others." 
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REPORTS  OF  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston.  South  End  Industrial  School,  Fourth  An- 
nual Report.  /V«jV/(«»/,  Mrs. J.  W.Andrews;  Clerk, 
Miss  Mary  J.  May.  This  school  furnishes  thorough 
industrial  education  to  a  limited  number  of  boys  and 
girls  of  the  neighborhood  who  need  such  training. 
Current  receipts,  $2,600.33 ;  expenses.  $2,245.77. 

Boston.  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Sixth  Annual  Report.  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Andrew ;  Secretary,  Frank  B.  Fay.  The 
society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "  awakening 
interest  in  the  abuses  to  which  children  are  exposed 
by  the  intemperance,  cruelty,  or  cupidity  of  parents 
and  guardians,  and  to  help  the  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws  on  the  subject."  Current  receipts,  $13,147.- 
34;  expenses,  $11,864.74. 

Boston.  Cooking  School.  Fourth  Annual  Report. 
President,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Wardwell.  The  school  furnishes  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  cookery  and  teaches  the  most 
healthful  methods  of  preparing  food.  A  moderate 
tuition  is  charged.  Current  receipts,  $4,267.17 ;  ex- 
penses, $4,014.95. 

Boston.  Seashore  Home,  Eleventh  Annuaf  Report. 
President,  John  Lowell;  Secretary,  George  Thacher. 
The  home  receives  sick  children  in  the  summer  and 
provides  careful  nursing  and  good  medical  treat- 
ment. Current  receipts.  $2,i70/x);  expenses,  $2,- 
771.81. 

Boston.  Washingtonian  Home,  Twenty-ninth  An- 
nual Report  /V«/<i;w»/,  William  W.  Warren ;  Clerk, 
Samuel  W.  Sargent.  The  "  aim  is  to  inspire  hope  in 
those  who  are  cast  down,  restore  strength  to  the 
weak,"  and  prove  a  friend  to  inebriates.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $12^20.78 ;  expenses,  $i2,24ao7. 

Boston.  Lowell  Island  Sanitarium,  First  Annual 
Report  Treasurer,  Elliott  Russell.  The  home  is 
entirely  unsectarian,  and  admits  sick  children  of 
whatever  race  or  creed.  Current  receipts,  $3,26aoo ; 
expenses^  $2,888.27. 

New  Haven.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
Sixth  Annual  Report.  President,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Dana ; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  EX  M.  Jerome.  The  object  shall  be 
"to  promote  the  spiritual,  mental,  social  and  tem- 
poral welfare  of  women."  Current  receipts,  $4,984.- 
03 ;  expenses,  $5,008.53. 

Norwich,  Conn.  United  Workers,  Twelfth  An- 
nual Report  President,  Miss  Maria  P.  Gilman; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  N.  Gibbs.  This  society 
is  an  unsectarian  association  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, for  temperance  work,  for  friendly  visiting,  for  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  whatever  work  can  help  and 
improve  the  condition  of  women  and  children.  Cur- 
rent receipts,  $3,535.72 ;  expenses,  $3,680.83. 

Lowell,  Mass.  Associated  Charities.  Fifth  Annual 
Report  President,  Rev.  L.  C.  Manchester;  Secre- 
tary, W.  P.  Atwood.  The  object  is  to  investigate 
cases  of  poverty  and  suggest  the  right  way  to  ad- 
minister counsel  and  relief.  Current  receipts,  $261.- 
37 ;  expenses,  $240.55. 

New  York.  Diet  Kitchen  Association.  Fourteenth 
Annual  Report.  President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Gibbons; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  George  W.  White.  The  association 
•*  furnishes  destitute  sick  such  articles  of  nourishment 
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as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  restoration."    Current 
receipts,  $5.983.65 ;  expenses,  $5,908x16. 

New  York.  Society  for  Improving  Working  Men's 
Homes,  Fifth  Annual  Rep>ort.  President,  Hermann 
H.  Cammann;  Secretary,  John  B.  Pine.  The  so- 
ciety provides  lodging  and  meals  at  reasonable 
rates  to  working  men,  and  also  acts  as  agent  for 
owners  of  tenement-houses,  collecting  rents,  making: 
repairs,  etc.  Current  receipts,  $20,154.10;  expenses, 
$20,237^24. 

New  York.  Woman's  Branch  of  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  Sixty-fourth  Annual  Report  First 
Directress,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Jesup;  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  M- 
Field.  The  object  is  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Christ 
into  homes,  to  elevate  the  families,  to  reach  the  chil- 
dren, and  to  minister  to  the  sick  poor.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $14,948.10;  expenses,  $13358.90. 

New  York.  House  of  Good  Samaritan  Deaconesses. 
President,  Egbert  Guernsey,  M.  D. ;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Trautman,  27  Beekman  place.  The  object  is 
to  provide  efficient,  trained  nurses,  who  will  intelli- 
gently nurse  the  sick,  train  the  young,  raise  the  fiaillen 
and  give  instruction  to  others  to  carry  on  the  work. 

New  York.  Midnight  Mission.  Twentieth  Annual 
Report.  President,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Nelson;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  George  Montague.  The  society  sends  out  its 
missionaries  at  night  to  find  women  on  the  streets 
and  draw  them  to  the  home,  where  they  are  assisted 
to  better  lives.  Current  receipts,  $7,936.29 ;  expenses, 
$15302.96. 

New  York.  Society  to  Befriend  Working  Girls,  First 
Annual  Report.  President,  Julius  S.  Ehrich ;  Treas- 
urer, William  F.  King.  The  object  is  "  to  befriend 
needy  working  girls,  to  provide  cheerful  homes  and 
relief  in  illness,  and  to  give  instruction  to  enable  them 
to  support  themselves."  Cuirent  receipts,  $4.752.65 ; 
expenses,  $4,74047. 

New  York.  German  Society.  One  hundred  and  third 
Annual  Report.  President,  Carl  Hauselt ;  Secretary, 
W.  A.  Schmitthenner.  The  object  is  "  to  assist  Ger- 
man immigrants  and  their  descendants."  Current 
receipts,  $27,218.92 ;  expenses,  $14,392.55. 

New  York.  Board  of  Relief  of  the  UniUd  Hebrew 
Charities,  Twelfth  Annual  Rep>ort  President,  H^nry 
Rice ;  Secretary,  I.  S.  Isaacs.  The  object  is  to  assist 
the  poor  Hebrews,  to  repress  pauperism,  to  ameliorate 
suflfering,  and  to  teach  independence.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $55,91975 ;  expenses,  $54,63841. 

New  York.  Children's  Aid  SocUty.  Thirty-fourth 
Annual  Report.  President,  William  A.  Booth ;  Secre- 
tary, Charles  L.  Brace.  The  society  maintains  lodg- 
ing-houses, industrial  schools,  and  finds  homes  for 
children  in  the  country.  Current  receipts,  $276482.- 
09 ;  expenses,  $276,816.03. 
New  York,  Virginia  Nursery.  Eighth  Annual  Re- 
port. Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Brown ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Rapallo.  The  nursery  cares  for  children  when  the 
mother  is  at  work.  Current  receipts,  $9,712.28 ;  ex- 
penses, $9,061.68. 
New  York.  Memorial  Nursery.  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port. The  officers  and  object  are  the  same  as  the 
Virginia  Nursery.  Current  receipts,  $1478.05;  ex- 
penses, $1,67944. 
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SPECIAL  *    NOTIGE. 

-^,  ^#OVAL  OP  OM  CM^ 
^^^  ^DEPARTMENTS.^  ^^ 

IsTOTE. 

Our  npidly-incrotiing  business  with  the  Watch  and  Diamond  Department  has  forced  us  to  devote  a  larft 
portion  of  our  Parlor  No.  i  (heretofore  occupied  by  Bric-a-brac)  to  the  better  display  of  these  articles.  The 
&cilities  aiibrded  there  are  quiet  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  main  store,  which  is  quite  necessary  in 
the  careful  consideration  of  an  important  purchase,  such  as  a  Watch  or  Diamond.  We  have  secured  .the 
services  of  one  of  the  best-known  salesmen  (in  the  Watch  and  Diamond  business)  in  the  City,  Mr.  GEO.  H' 
Morrill,  in  whose  immediate  care  the  department  will  be  placed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Watch  Manufacturers,  held  in  February,  A.  STOWELL  &  CO.  were  put  on  the  lilt  of 
SPECIAL  RETAIL  AGENTS  of  AMERICAN  WAICHES. 

Wc  arc  also  SOLE  RETAIL  AOENTS  for 

THE  ISOCHRONON 

(pronounced  I^och'  -ro-non),  a  MANTEL  CLOCK,  with  watch  escapement,  which  will,  we  fully  believe,  super- 
sede the  French  movement 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  these  superior  timekeepers,  in  imporUd  marble  cases,  and  we  guarantee  each  clock 
to  keep  time  (when  regulated)  to  within  one  minute  per  month,  and  also  show  a 

TRAVELING     CLOCK 

for  $18.00.  equal  to  any  imported  one  for  $40.00  that  can  be  shown  in  this  country. 

:a..  sto^well  <sc  oo., 

a4    "WTCNTXEIt    BTXiSSX,   SOSXOXO'. 

AJg/arisrr  jN.dLA.i'Eig/i  a  t.s 

For  Artists  and  Amateurs,  Fitted  or  Empty  Boxes,  at  all  Prices 

FOK  EITHER 

OH  CMttr,  Water  Color,  China,  Lnstra,  or  Tapestry  Paintlnc}  or  Crayon  and  Chareoai 

Drawing. 

of  all  kinds. 
Art  NoT^ttot  for  DaoorAtlon,  Handbooks  orinstraotlon  on  »U  Art  Snl^ecU.    Mnthemnilcnl  lnstra- 

ments,  Dmwlnip  Paper,  T  Sqn»res»  Bto, 


FROST   &;  ADAMS, 

Importers,  Wiolwile.  and  Retail  Dealers,  37  Comliill,  Boston. 

Cattiofftt«B  free  upon  appllcatloii.    Mall  orders  receiye  prompt  attention. 
.  r.S.  FK08T. H.  A.  LAWRENCS. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFS.  60. 

SEWING  *  MACHINE. 

Special  Attention  Called  to  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

IIT    THE 

No.  8  FAMILY  MACHINE. 

N.  E.  AGENCY,  594  Washington  St. 
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ACID    PHOSPHATE. 


(LIQUID.) 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily 
assimilated  by  the  system. 
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Sspeolally  reeosninended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Fliysl- 
oal  Xaelxaustlon,  Indigestion, 
Seadaolie,  XTervousness, 
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Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians  of  all 
Schools, 

Agreeable  to  the  taste.     No  danger  attends  its 
use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It   makes    a    delicious   drink  with   water  and 
sugar  only.  '       S 

IB 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.     Pamphlet  free.  I       o 

C/2 


RuMTORD  Chemical  Works,     .         .     Providence,  R.  I. 
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BABIES  TUBirfi  ON  IT. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  the  claim  of  the  Manufacturers, 
and  has  the  Indorsement  of  the  public,  that  RIDGE'S 
FOOD  is  the  most  reliable  fQod  in  the  world  for  Infants  and 
Children.  It  combines  all  the  elements  for  perfect  growth 
as  In  no  other. 

IT  18  A  FACT  THAT  MORE  CHILDREN.  HAVE  BEEN  SAVED 
AND  SUCCESSFULLY  REARED  BY  RIDQE'S  FOOD  THAN  BY 
ALL  THE  OTHER  FOODS  COMBINED. 


KIDOrs  rOOII  FOB  INFANTS  AND  INTALIHK 

Is  a  concentrated  preparation  of  wheat,  and  is  so  pre- 
pared as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

In  case  a  babe  cannot  liave  the  natural  supply,  RidsT^'s 
Food  is  the  best  substitute.  It  is  quicklpr  prepared  flLZid 
therefore  may  always  be  fresh  and  of  uniform  richxiess. 
By  observing  the  Special  Directions,  this  food  can  be 
adapted  to  all  the  various  needs  of  infantile  life. 
It  cannot  cautte  acidity  or  wind. 

For  young  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  from  itk  purity* 
strength,  and  great  nourishing  properties,  being  pcculia.r- 
\y  and  thoroughly  cooked  in  its  manufacture,  it  ^vill 
furnish  a  full  meal  for  a  growing  child. 

It  Is  nourishing:,  satlftfyingy  and  clilldren 
Uke  It. 

Many  persons  who  from  dyspepsia  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs  have  almost  starved  be- 
cause they  could  not  retain  or  properly  digest  food  of 
various  kinds,  have  rerained  perfect  health  and  strength 
by  the  use  of  Ridge's  Food. 

Especiallv  in  cases  of  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 
Chronic  Diarrhoea,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Bowels,  the 
use  of  Ridge's  Food  is  invaluable.  Not  only  has  it  an 
agreeable  flavor,  but  the  system  will  retain,  and  assimi> 
late  it  when  everything  else  fails. 

Ridge's  Food  possesses  all  the  nutritive,  nourishing 
and  strengthening  properties  of  Oatmeal,  Groats,  and 
Barley,  but  is  not  like  them  obiectionable  on  account  of 
being  unpalatable,  laxative,  exciting,  and^  heating;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  neutral  in  its  action,  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
and  possesses  no  objectionable  features  in  its  action  upon 
the  whole  system. 

Remember  that  Ridge*s  Food  has  been  in  use  for 
THIRTY  years  in  England  and  America.  Thousands  of 
children  have  been  successfully  reared  upon  it,  and  no 
amount  of  slanderous  imputations  from  competitors 
that  have  arisen  can  strip  it  of  its  wide  and  well-earned 
reputation. 

Mothers  and  Nurses  send  for  pamphlets  to  Manu- 
facturers. 

Be  sure  and  get  RIDGE'S  FOOD.    Take  no  other. 

WOOLRICH    CO.,      Manufacturers, 

PALMER,    MASS. 


Home  Texts, 

WITH  SELECTIONS  FKOM  STAND AllD  HYMNS. 

These  TEXTS  and  HYMNS  are  printed  in  very  large  type,  on  sheets  14x19  inches,  to 
be  hung  on  the  wall  of  a  nursery  or  school-room.  They  have  been  selected  with  care,  and 
are  cordially  recommended  to  the  use  of  Christian  families. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price, $1.15. 

J.  STILMAN  SMITH  &  CO., 

120  TEGMONT  8TBEET,   AKS  3  HAMILTON  FLAOE,  BOSTON,  MASS  (Soom  93). 

^HE'gOSTON  ^EA CHERS -4  GENCY 

Supplies  Teachers  with  Positions,  Schools  and  Colleges 
with  Teachers. 

L*arg:e  numbers  of  public  school  ofHcers  from  »11  sections  of  the  country,  Including  more  than 

seventy  per  cent  of  the  Superintendents  of  Massachusetts,  have  applied  to 

this  Agen<7  for  Teachers. 

Circulars  free  to  any  address. 

EVERETT  O.  FISK,  Manager,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 
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LEND  A  HAND 

A  Record  of  Progress  and  Journal  of  Organized  Charity. 
Vol.  II.  August,  1887.  No.  8. 

In  an}'  crisis  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  deserts  of  capital  the  amiable  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  practically  informed,  lisp  out  the  word  "  cooperation,"  and  really 
think  they  have  used  a  spell  which  will  still  all  storms. 

An  eloquent  after-dinner  sf)eaker  will  wind  up  his  address  with  this  word.  And 
even  the  pulpit  will  pronounce  it,  as  if  a  word  had  power  of  its  own. 

Now  cooperation  is  an  admirable  thing.  In  truth,  all  modem  society  is  based  upon 
cooperation,  or  the  fulfillment  by  men  of  St.  Paul's  injunction  that  every  man  shall 
bear  his  brother's  burdens,  so  far  as  men  have  fulfilled  it. 

And  a  closer  coof)eration,  resulting  in  a  division  of  profits  between  workmen  and 
capitalist,  has  proved  possible  in  certain  lines  of  industry.  The  experiments,  which 
are  now  pressed  eagerly  in  all  civilized  countries,  are  directed  toward  enlarging  the 
number  of  these  lines  of  work.  But  the  problems  to  be  met  in  these  experiments  are 
very  dilBcult.  Nothing  is  gained  by  philanthropists  in  pushing  them  out  of  sight. 
The  difficulties  are  based  in  the  very  intricacies  of  human  nature.  And  the  pictur- 
esque and  poetical  enthusiasts,  who  tell  us  coolly  that  cooperation  in  manufacture, 
based  on  a  sharing  of  profits  and  of  losses,  will  solve  all  difliculties,  speak  with  utter 
ignorance  of  these  difl^iculties.  We  propose  to  state  a  few  of  them  here. '  In  our 
next  number  we  shall  be  able  to  print  a  careful  account  of  the  recent  Congress  of  Co- 
operators  in  England,  and  that  account  will  illustrate  some  of  the  details  which  we 
must  now  pass  by  with  a  simple  statement. 


Let  us  suppose  that  the  reader  of  these  lines  is  a  capitalist,  and  that  he  has  $10,000 
to  invest.     He  goes  to  his  banker  and  asks  advice.     The  banker  says : 

"  You  can  take  stock  in  the  Cattaraugus  &  Opelousas  at  115,  or  you  can  buy  their 
five-per-cent  bonds  at  120." 

Now  what  is  the  difference  between  these  proposals  ? 

If  Mr.  Reader  takes  the  bonds,  he  is  sure  of  a  fixed  payment  of  five  per  cent  so 
long  as  the  Cattaraugus  &  Opelousas  can  pay  that  amount.  He  is  preferred  even 
to  the  stockholders  who  own  the  railroad. 

But,  if  he  take  the  stock,  he  may  have  received  ten  per  cent  in  some  fortunate  and 
prosperous  years.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  nothing  in  unfortunate  and  dis- 
astrous years.  It  is  certain  that  the  bond-holders  will  be  paid  before  he  is.  Mr. 
Reader  decides  according  to  his  circumstances,  or  those  of  his  family.  If  an  abso- 
lutely sure  income  is  desirable,  he  takes  the  bonds.  If  he  has  a  vein  of  speculation  or 
adventure  in  him,  or  if  he  is  prosperous  enough  to  be  able  to  pass  a  dividend  without 
much  inconvenience,  he  takes  the  other. 

Now  this  contract  and  the  decision  to  be  made  are  exactly  the  contract  and  decis- 
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ion  to  be  made  when  a  workman  in  a  factory  is  asked  to  become  a  cooperative  part- 
ner in  that  factory. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  his  family's  are  such  that  a 
fixed  income  is  desirable  to  be  paid  as  long  as  the  master  has  anything  to  pay,  he 
will  prefer  to  be  paid  at  a  regular  rate  of  wages,  and  not  to  take  the  chances  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  business. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  have  a  vein  of  speculation  or  adventure  in  him,  or  if  he  is 
prosperous  enough  to  be  able  to  live  for  weeks  or  for  months  without  wages,  and  yet 
to  suffer  no  great  inconvenience,  he  will  like  to  be  a  partner  in  the  concern. 


It  is  clear  enough,  when  people  will  approach  the  problem  as  a  practical  one,  that 
what  is  possible  in  one  line  of  business  is  impossible  in  another.  The  system  of  '*  co- 
operation "  was  always  the  system  of  the  New  England  whale  fishery,  and,  generally, 
of  the  other  fisheries.  The  capitalist  who  furnished  the  ship  and  her  equipment  had 
such  or  such  a  "  lay,"  the  captain  had  his  *'  lay,"  each  mate  his,  each  harpooner  his, 
and  each  common  seaman  his.  Such  a  plan  takes  for  granted  that  the  voyage  will 
yield  a  large  enough  '*  lay  "  for  the  owner  to  remunerate  him  for  his  advances  in  the 
outfit  of  provisions,  and  in  practice  this  was  so  well  nigh  sure  that  the  simple  system, 
begun  nobody  knows  how,  continues  to  this  day.  By  far  the  largest  investment  is 
the  investment  of  two  or  three  years  of  life  made  by  the  captain,  mates  and  other 
seamen. 

In  most  of  the  great  cheese  factories  a  similar  system  was  adopted  in  the  beginning, 
and  in  some  of  them  it  holds  to  this  day.  We  shall  be  glad  if  these  lines  meet  the 
eyes  of  any  gentleman  who  can  send  to  us  an  accurate  account  of  its  work  in  one  of 
the  older  factories.  Every  person  who  chose,  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  his  milk,  or 
hers,  to  the  factory.  There  was  a  certain  inspection,  that  the  quality  might  be  up  to 
the  stani^ard.  Then  the  milk  was  poured  into  the  reservoir  and  the  producer  was 
credited  with  so  much  milk,  paid  in,  as  will  be  observed,  into  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany. The  milk  was  made  into  cheese.  The  cheese  was  sold.  The  working  ex- 
penses of  the  factory  were  deducted  from  the  proceeds,  and  the  balance  was  then  divid- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  number  of  gallons  which  each  person  had  contributed  since  the 
last  dividend.  This  is  simple  cooperation.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  differs  from 
the  whale-ship's  experience,  because  here  the  principal  investment  is  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial, where  in  the  whaler  there  is  none  ; — while  here  the  charge  for  wages  is  very 
small,  where  in  the  whaler  it  was  the  principal  expense  of  all. 


The  whaler  has  the  great  advantage  that,  in  the  two  or  three  years  of  his  voyage, 
the  men  have  very  little  chance  to  spend  money,  need  not  in  fact  spend  any  at  all. 
The  refined  statutes  which  working  men  press  on  legislatures,  providing  that 
wages  shall  be  paid  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight,  have  no  play  on  board  the  ves- 
sel, which  is  for  months  often  out  of  sight  of  liquor  shop,  barber's  shop,  theater, 
butcher,  baker,  or  candlestick  maker.  Harpooner  or  captain  alike,  all  are  obliged 
to  save  their  wages  till  the  voyage  ends.  Of  course  they  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  go  into  a  speculation  as  partners  with  the  owners  of  the  ship.  And  accord- 
ingly they  do  so.  So  fixed,  indeed,  became  the  habit  of  the  business  that  a  man 
found  it  hard  to  ship  on  other  conditions. 

But  any  one  who  knows  the  manifold  needs  and  temptations  of  mankind  knows 
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that  it  may  well  happen  that  he  who  sells  his  milk  to  the  factory  needs,  or  thinks  he 
needs,  pay  at  the  moment.  He  cannot  wait  for  a  dividend  to  be  declared  six  months 
hence,  or  thinks  he  cannot.  It  will  be  almost  of  course,  therefore,  that,  next  door  to 
the  cheese  factory,  a  "clever  fellow,"  who  likes  to  ''  lend  a  hand,"  if  enough  be 
paid  for  what  he  lends,  shall  open  an  office  where  Ke  will  buy  people's  rights  in  the 
manufacture.  He  will  discount  the  risks  of  the  year's  business,  and  will  advance,  at  a 
fixed  price,  ready  money  to  the  producer  who  brings  his  milk.  The  money  in  hand 
will  be  a  temptation.  And,  for  the  people  who  have  nothing  in  store,  it  will  be  an 
irresistible  temptation.  But  so  soon  as  this  temptation  has  been  yielded  to,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  such  advances  instituted,  our  charming  Arcadian  plan  of  cooperative  manufact- 
ure is,  for  those  instances,  at  an  end,  and  the  workman  has  ceased  to  be  a  capitalist. 

This  result  is  annoying  and  unsatisfactory.  If  we  could  avoid  it,  the  manufacture 
would  in  the  end  certainly  improve.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  a  large  community 
to  improve  it,  and  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  same  community  to  advertise  its 
wares  widely.  The  curious  success  which  attended  the  cooperative  stores  in  En- 
gland at  the  beginning  was  due  very  largely  to  the  wide  advertising  which  these 
great  establishments  had  from  the  very  law  of  their  being.  Every  person  connected 
as  a  partner  advised  every  person  he  met  to  go  to  them  for  clothes,  for  food  or  for 
other  articles. 


But  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  stockholder  in  the  cheese  factory,  who  sends  in 
but  fifty  gallons  a  year,  has  so  little  interest  in  the  result  that  he  cannot  give  much 
time  to  the  management  of  the  concern.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  grazier,  who 
sends  a  hundred  gallons  or  more  every  day,  may  well  make  an  oversight  of  its  daily 
sales  or  correspondence  a  part  of  his  daily  business.  It  may  be  largely  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  small  stockholder  to  have  frequent  sales,  no  matter  what  the  market  for 
cheese,  and  frequent  dividends.  The  large  grazier  may  prefer  to  wait  till  other  cheese 
is  scarce  in  the  market,  and  so  to  take  advantage  of  a  higher  price.  The  large  gra- 
zier and  the  small  farmer  are  both  quite  dependent  on  the  good  sense  and  honesty 
and  business  faculty  of  the  man  or  men  whom  they  put  in  charge  of  the  enterprise. 
This  man,  even  if  he  knew  how  to  make  cheese  better  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world,  may  be,  when  he  goes  into  the  market,  as  ignorant  of  the  great  arts  of  selling 
commodities  as  if  he  were  a  new-born  child.  He  might  be  dishonest,  and  so  far 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  dishonesty  that  he  could  make  one  set  of  accounts  for  the  eyes 
of  his  stockholders,  while  in  his  head  only  he  kept  the  true  accounts,  which  showed 
the  state  of  the  business.  The  larger  stockholders,  that  is  the  men  and  women  who 
produce  the  most  milk,  would  try  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  man.  They  would  hamper 
him  by  their  instructions.  They  would  perhaps  annoy  him  by  their  suspicions. 
They  would  drive  him  half-frantic  by  their  advice.  Sometimes  they  would  render  the 
most  essential  service  by  the  information  they  could  bring  him.  Often  he  would 
come  to  dread  the  sight  of  their  faces,  as  they  approached  his  office  in  his  certainty 
that  they  had  an  absolute  right  to  consume  any  part  of  his  time,  which  is  the  com- 
pany's time,  which  they  may  choose  to  demand. 


It  is  at  this  point,  therefore,  that  the  practical  schemes  for  cooperation  in  manu- 
facture so  often  wind  themselves  up,  and  take  on  the  other  form  in  which  all  parties 
agree  to  leave  to  this  man  of  affairs  the  risks  of  the  business,  which  he  is  supposed 
to  understand,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  agrees  with  them  to  pay  to  them  with 
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regularity  what  they  agree  upon,  at  fixed  intervals,  which  are  not  to  depend  on  the 
immediate  results  of  the  enterprise.  The  cooperative  factory  becomes  a  factory  con- 
ducted by  this  man,  who  on  the  one  side  pays  to  the  capitalist  interest  on  the  money 
which  he  borrows  from  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  pays  to  the  workmen,  at  a  reg- 
ular rate,  the  wages  which  he  and  they  ag^ee  upon. 

The  position  of  this  practical  man  of  affairs,  who  perhaps  does  not  work  in  any 
detail  of  the  manufacture,  and  perhaps  has  no  capital  in  money  to  invest,  is  thus  seen 
to  have  special  importance.  The  concern  cannot  go  on  without  him.  In  Mr. 
Weeden's  thoughtful  and  practical  studies  on  this  subject  he  is  called  the  '*  capital- 
izer,"  Mr.  Weeden  having  invented  this  new  word  to  indicate  the  person  who  uses 
capital,  of  which  the  owner  does  not  choose  himself  to  direct  the  employment.  The 
position  and  rights  of  this  '*  capitalizer  "  open  up  many  questions  in  the  study  of 
cooperative  manufacture,  which  we  shall  undertake  to  discuss  in  another  number  of 
Lend  a  Hand. 


THE   CRUSADE  AGAINST  CRIME.— II. 


BY    M.    R.    F.    OILMAN. 


The  second  of  Count  d'Haussonville's 
interesting  studies  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  might  be  called  "  Prog- 
ress and  Crime."  He  presents  us  with 
an  appalling  mass  of  statistics,  showing 
that  the  size  of  the  criminal  class  in  France 
has  been  increasing  steadily  during  the 
last  century.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  what  we  call  civilization,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  progress  implied 
by  the  great  political  changes  France  has 
undergone  during  the  last  fifty  years,  there 
are  more  murderers,  more  thieves,  more 
beggars  and  more  vagabonds  among  her 
citizens  than  there  ever  were  before. 

Has  the  improvement  in  man's  mate- 
rial condition,  then,  no  effect  upon  his 
morality,  or  do  morality  and  civilization 
move  in  opposite  directions  ? 

These  are  the  diflScult  questions  this 
earnest  writer  puts  before  his  readers,  and 
it  may  be  profitable  to  us  to  lend  our  ears 
for  a  few  moments  to  his  words,  even 
though  at  first  sight  they  seem  discourag- 
ing. If,  indeed,  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
and  "  Progress  and  Crime  "  be  found  to 
walk   hand   in   hand,  and  our  increased 


freedom,  learning,  wealth  and  great  me- 
chanical improvements  only  lead  to  more 
sin  and  misery,  then  surely  we  had  bet- 
ter cease  from  chanting  paeans  in  honor  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  try  to  learn 
something  from  that  much-decried,  out- 
grown past.  "  The  kicking  to  death  of 
wives,  the  strangling  of  babes,  the  drunk- 
enness, the  starvation,  the  mendicancy, 
the  prostitution,  the  thieving,  the  cheat- 
ing, the  pollution  of  our  vast  cities  in 
masses,"  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  describes 
as  features  of  the  existing  social  condition 
in  England  to-day.  In  France,  under 
a  wholly  different  form  of  government, 
Count  d'Haussonville  echoes  his  direful 
words. 

There  are  three  powerful  forces  which 
drive  men  into  every  variety  of  crime : 
the  passions,  the  vices  and  the  needs. 
The  passions  are  responsible  for  sins  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  some  im- 
petuous movement  of  nature,  hate,  rage, 
or  love.  The  vices  lead  men  into  evil 
habits  and  result  in  laziness,  cupidity  and 
drunkenness.  The  needs  (poverty)  result- 
ing from  a  wretched  social  condition  drive 
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men  into  various  small  transgressions  of 
the  law.  It  is  impossible  to  distribute 
equally  between  these  great  motive  pow- 
ers all  the  infractions  of  the  law.  An  as- 
sassin may  have  hate  or  cupidity  for  his 
motive ;  a  thief,  cupidity  or  misery  ;  and 
a  beggar  may  be  ignorant  or  lazy.  But 
in  striving  to  discover  the  influence  which 
civilization  has  upon  these  forces  which 
lead  to  crime,  we  shall  perhaps  be  better 
able  to  decide  on  the  influence  of  civili- 
zation on  crime  itself.  In  theory,  the  re- 
spect for  human  life  is  greater  than  it  was 
a  century  ago.  The  further  society  pro- 
gresses away  from  barbarism,  the  less  fre- 
quent attacks  of  violence  should  become. 
But,  alas !  in  France  the  law  has  not  been 
followed.  The  motives  for  acts  of  person- 
al violence  have  changed,  but  the  number 
of  such  acts  has  increased.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  out  of  every  one 
hundred  assassinations  thirty  had  love  for 
their  motive  and  thirty  cupidity.  But 
that  ratio  has  changed ;  to-day  cupidity 
is  the  motive  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
assassinations  in  France,  and  cupidity  is 
the  greatest  motive  which  pushes  men  in- 
to every  kind  of  crime.  It  is  responsible 
for  all  frauds,  defalcations,  abuses  of  con- 
fidence, great  and  petty  larcenies,  besides 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  motive  forces 
which  lead  men  into  attacks  of  personal 
violence.  The  parts  of  France  where  the 
fewest  crimes  are  committed  are  found  to 
be  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  poor  and  content  to  remain  poor, 
where  the  entire  population  lives  in  great 
simplicity  and  the  distinctions  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich  are  less  marked. 
There  is  a  hunger  of  the  soul  as  well  as  a 
hunger  of  the  body,  and  the  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  exasperates 
the  poor  and  in  a  certain  sense  drives 
them  towards  sin  and  crime.  An  En-» 
glishman  writes :  ''Our  present  type  of 
civilization  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
horrible  that  ever  existed  in  the  world's 
history — ^boundless  luxury  and  self-indul- 
gence at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  at  the 


other  a  condition  of  life  as  cruel  as  that 
of  a  Roman  slave,  and  more  degraded 
than  that  of  a  South-sea  islander." 

The  French  Prudhon  writes:  "With 
the  unhappy,  pauperism  manifests  itself 
by  a  slow  hunger ;  a  hunger  of  every  mo- 
ment, every  day  and  every  year.  It  is 
a  hunger  which  does  not  kill  in  one  day, 
but  which  is  composed  of  privations  and  re- 
grets^  which  undermines  the  body,  weak- 
ens the  mind,  paralyzes  the  conscience 
and  lowers  the  race.  It  generates  every 
evil  and  every  vice — with  some,  drunken- 
ness, with  others,  envy,  distaste  for  work 
and  economy,  laziness,  immodesty,  pros- 
titution and  thefl."  Now  Count  d'Haus- 
sonville  does  not  pretend' to  say  that  every 
one  of  the  44,000,  who  were  arrested  for 
theft  in  France  in  1884,  acted  under  the 
impulse  of  physical  hunger,  or  that  all  the 
io,oOo  beggars  were  victims  of  misfortune. 
But  he  does  say  that  if  all  these  men  and 
women  had  been  brought  up  in  ease  and 
comfort  not  more  than  one  out  of  one  hun- 
dred would  have  strayed  from  the  path  of 
virtue  and  rectitude. 

Misery  then,  living  misery,  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  crime.  "  If  we  can  make 
a  shirt  for  a  penny  and  a  coat  for  sixpence 
and  buy  bread  from  every  market  on  the 
planet,  what  do  we  gain,  if  they  who  make 
the  coat  and  the  shirt  lead  the  lives  of 
galley  slaves,  and  eat  their  bread  in  tears 
and  despair,  disease  and  filth  ?"  Civiliza- 
tion is  not  an  unqualified  advantage,  urges 
the  Count  d'Haussonville,  taking  up  Mr. 
Harrison's  refrain,  and  "  Civilization  is 
one  thing  and  morality  another."  Ought 
we  then  (to  quote  the  witty  Voltaire)  to 
look  back  with  longing  to  the  savage  state 
and  with  envy  to  our  four-pawed  friends, 
or  would  this  be  carrying  our  conclusions 
too  far? 

The  present  writer  makes  no  such 
sweeping  assertions  and  does  not  add  his 
voice  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  or  to  Mr.  Ruskin's 
in  abusing  our  railways  and  our  factories. 
He  only  says  that  moral  progress  and 
material  progress  have  not  yet  been  indis- 
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solubly  joined  together,  and  he  shows  us 
that  those  who  have  told  us  to  open  our 
schools  and  have  said  that  by  doing  so  we 
should  close  our  prisons  have  thus  far 
been  mistaken.  An  education  which  only 
trains  the  intellectual  and  not  the  moral 
part  of  a  man's  nature  will  never  empty 
our  prisons.  The  only  difference  between 
an  educated  and  an  uneducated  thief  is 
that  one  has  more  skill  and  ingenuity  than 
the  other. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so- 
cial misery  is  responsible  for  most  crime, 
Count  d'Haussonville  discusses  next  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal.  He  does  not 
say  that  all  criminals  are  moral  invalids, 
but  he  does  say  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  with  tenderness  and  kindness  and 
ought  not  to  be  rejected  from  the  great 
brotherhood  of  humanity.  Under  the  new 
influence  of  physiological  fatalism,  many 
have  been  led  to  fancy  that  there  is  a 
monstrous  difference  between  our  moral 
natures,  and  that  there  is  a  '* criminal  type" 
which  is  distinct  from  the  human  type. 
Count  d'Haussonville  is  not  a  determinist 
or  a  fatalist.  He  declaims  against  the 
modern  tendency  to  lay  the  responsibility 
of  the  child's  sin  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  ancestors.  He  feels  that  we  are  all 
beginning  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
heredity  and  to  lose  sight  of  individual 
responsibility.  He  says  that  a  crowd  of 
poor  creatures  who  are  not  well  fitted  for 
work  and  who  have  feeble  constitutions  fall 
into  distress  and  poverty  and  from  poverty 
are  led  into  theft  and  other  crime.  This 
explanation,  though  not  scientific,  the 
writer  thinks  worth  more  than  volumes 
of  *'  criminal  anthropology."  It  is  not 
ignorance  of  '' Qriminal  anthropology" 
which  leads  Count  d'Haussonville  to  form 
the  opinion,  for  he  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject carefully  and  quotes  voluminously 
from  the  essays  of  distinguished  theorists. . 
But  he  says  over  and  over  again  that  the 
criminal  class  is  not  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate portion  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
composed  of  unfortunate  human  beings 


who  may  be  reached  and  touched  oy  hu- 
man methods  and  true  charity. 

This  article  is  closed  by  an  anecdote 
which  the  writer  thinks  may  forcibly  il- 
lustrate his  conclusions.  A  young  law- 
yer undertook  for  his  first  case  the  defense 
of  a  man  who  had  made  burglary  his 
profession.  His  client  was  one  of  the 
sad  products  of  Parisian  street  education. 
He  was  an  illegitimate  child  and  had  been 
a  vagabond  from  his  earliest  youth.  He 
had  begun  by  petty  larceny  and  grown 
up  through  all  the  various  stages  of  theft. 
He  had  been  arrested  several  times  and 
now  he  feared  transportation  to  Nova 
Scotia ;  homeless  as  he  was  he  loved 
Paris. 

The  lawyer  became  very  much  interest- 
ed in  his  case  and  devoted  himself  to  it 
with  enthusiasm.  But  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  jury  to  lighten 
the  man's  punishment.  After  the  case  had 
been  decided  he  went  to  pay  a  last  visit  to 
the  prisoner.  When  he  said  farewell  to 
the  unhappy  man,  almost  unconsciously 
he  extended  his  hand  to  him.  The  hard- 
ened criminal  was  overcome  by  this  court- 
eous act.  Tears  rushed  into  his  eyes  and 
he  said,  "  Ah  !  monsieur,  you  give  me  your 
hand  as  if  I  were  an  honest  man." 

Gentle  treatment  to  which  the  man  was 
utterly  unused  had  sufficed  to  arouse  in 
him  two  of  the  best  sentiments  which 
dwell  in  the  human  heart,  gratitude  and 
humility. 

What  became  of  these  sentiments? 
This  the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  after  many  years  the  young 
lawyer  received  a  grateful  letter  from  the 
man,  a  proof  that  he  had  appreciated  his 
kindness  and  sympathy.  Yet  that  man 
was  a  criminal,  and  scientists  would  have 
pronounced  his  face  to  belong  to  the  hope- 
lessly criminal  type.  A  director  of  a 
prison  would  probably  have  classed  him 
among  the  incorrigibles.  "  Mais  il  n'y  a 
pas  d'homme  incorrigible,  pas  plus  qu'il 
n'y  a  d'homme  impeccable  et  nul  ne  sait 
jusqu'a  sa  derniere  heure  quelle  forme  est 
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capable  de  recevoir  de  melange  d'esprit 
et  de  boue,"  writes  Pascal.  We  have  all 
a  large  proportion  of  clay  in  our  composi- 
tion. We  are  mostly  alloy.  If  we  recog- 
nize this,  we  ought  to  have  much  charity 
for  those  who  have  never  enjoyed  our 
privileges  or  our  pleasures,  but  who  have 
since  their  infancy  breathed  a  polluted 
moral  atmosphere  and  passed  their  whole 
lives  surrounded  by  miseries  and  tempta- 
tions of  which  we  have  no  idea. 

Thus  ends  Count  d'Haussonvi lie's  sec- 
ond study  of  the  causes  of  crime.  In  a 
third  paper  he  promises  to  tell  us  what 
part  may  be  done  by  charity  in  preventing 
the  number  of  criminals  from  increasing 
with  such  alarming  rapidity.  He  has 
proved  to  us  that  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  spite  of  its  boasted  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, has  made  little  moral  progress,  and 
then  he  has  shown  us  how  our  very  op- 
portunities for  additional  material  comforts 
have  anly  resulted  in  a  more  uneven  distri- 


bution of  wealth  among  mankind.  Hav- 
ing proved  that  poverty  and  progress 
have  thus  far  been  companions,  and  that 
from  poverty  and  misery  springs  crime, 
the  writer  then  urges  us  to  pity  and  not 
condemn  the  criminal.  But  the  feeling  of 
compassion  he  has  succeeded  in  arousing 
in  our  hearts  is  not  to  be  directed  by  him 
into  any  sentimental  channels. 

Nor  is  Count  d'Haussonville  an  advocate 
of  the  ''Laissez  faire"  school  in  either 
philanthropy  or  political  economy.  He 
believes  in  humanity,  and  individually  and 
collectively  he  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race.  The  last  hundred 
years,  he  thinks,  have  brought  us  to  the 
threshold  of  '*  a  great  time."  It  is  only  by 
patient  waiting  and  unwearied  strivings 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  assimilating  and 
distributing  the  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties which  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  prod- 
igal century. 


MONTANA  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL  FOR  INDIANS. 


BY  J.    F.    B.    MARSHALL, 


This  school,  established  last  year  on 
the  Crow  reservation  in  Montana,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  through  a  committee  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  now  in  successful  oper- 
ation. It  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Henry  F. 
Bond  and  his  wife,  who  are  admirably 
qualified  for  this  pioneer  work,  having 
had  valuable  experience  among  the  Ute 
tribe  of  Indians,  where  Mr.  Bond  was 
agent  under  the  "  Peace  Policy"  of  Pres- 
ident Grant,  and  where  they  both  became 
deeply  interested  in  Indian  education. 
Like  most  of  the  Indian  schools  establish- 
ed on  the  reservation  by  missionary  or 
other  societies,  it  is  a  ''  Contract  School." 
The  U.   S.    government   contracts  with 


these  societies  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per 
annum,  generally  $io8,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Montana  school,  for  each  Indian 
pupil  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen 
years,  who  is  supported  and  cared  for  at 
the  schools  which  they  establish. 

The  other  party,  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  (in  this  case,  the  American 
Unitarian  Association),  pledges  itself: 

1 .  "To  equip,  maintain  and  manage  an 
Industrial  Boarding  School  at  the  reserva- 
tion, the  school  buildings  of  said  school  to 
have  a  capacity  and  the  necessary  appli- 
ances for  the  accommodation  of  (in  this 
case)  fifty  Indian  pupils. 

2.  "To  clothe,  feed,  lodge,  care  for, 
and  educate,  under  this  contract,  at  said 
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Industrial  Boarding  School,  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  party  of  the  first  part 
(i.  e.,  the  U.  S.  government,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs) , 
at  least  twelve  and  not  more  than  an  aver- 
age of  fifty  Indian  pupils,  none  of  said 
pupils  to  be  under  six  or  more  than  eight- 
een years  of  age,  and  none  of  them,  aft- 
er attaining  the  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
to  be  retained  in  said  school  as  pupils 
under  this  contract.  All  Indian  children, 
before  being  accepted  as  pupils  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  shall  be  certified 
to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  by 
the  agency,  or  other  authorized  physician, 
as  in  good  health  or  sound  physical  con- 
dition. 

3 .  "To  supply  to  said  school  a  suflBcient 
number  of  properly-qualified  employes, 
to  conduct  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part ;  to  instruct  the  male 
pupils  in  gardening  and  farming  and  care 
of  stock  ;  to  instruct  certain  pupils  in  me- 
chanical trades,  which  are  to  be  designat- 
ed ;  to  instruct  the  female  pupils  in  cook- 
ery, laundering,  needle-work,  dairy  work, 
and  general  housewifery;  to  teach  the 
pupils  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  En- 
glish education,  and  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  '  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,' 
etc. 

4.  *'  To  supply  the  pupils  with  school 
books,  stationery,  school  appliances,  and 
all  other  articles  necessary  to  their  per- 
sonal comfort,  and  the  school  with  me- 
chanical tools,  seed,  and  all  other  articles 
necessary  in  a  properly-conducted  indus- 
trial school." 

The  other  articles  relate  to  methods  of 
rendering  accounts,  inspections,  etc.,  etc., 
and  stipulate  that  "  no  member  of  Con- 
gress, officer,  agent,  or  other  employe  of 
the  government,  shall  have  any  share  in 
this  contract  or  derive  any  pecuniary  bene- 
fit therefrom." 

To  enable  the  Montana  school  to  carry 
out  this  contract,  a  quarter  section  of  land 
selected  by  Mr.  Bond,  on  the  banks  of 


the  Big  Horn  river,  seven  miles  from 
Custer  station  on  the  Northern  Pacific  R. 
R.,  has  been  allotted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  location  has  been 
judiciously  chosen,  and  is  on  the  mail 
stage  route  from  Custer  station  to  Fort 
Custer,  thirty  miles  distant,  and  to  the 
Crow  Agency,  which  is  on  the  site  of  the 
Custer  massacre,  ten  miles  farther. 

This  then  is  the  location,  and  this  the 
work,  of  the  Montana  Industrial  School. 
With  its  full  complement  of  fifty  pupils, 
and  the  necessary  corps  of  officers  and 
teachers,  and  its  proper  equipment,  its 
annual  current  expenses  are  estimated  at 
about  $10,000,  of  which  amount  the 
government  will  pay  about  one-half,  leav- 
ing, say  $5, coo,  to  be  met  by  the  charities 
of  churches,  societies  and  individuals. 
As  the  association  does  not  assume  the 
cost  of  this  school  from  its  general  funds, 
it  must  be  raised  by  special  contributions. 
This  is  not  a  large  sum  to  be  raised  by  a 
denomination  which  heretofore  has  done 
nothing  for  the  education  of  the  Indian 
on  the  reservation,  for  which  other  denom- 
inations have  expended  large  sums  and 
achieved  grand  results.  By  the  last  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  afifairs 
we  learn  that  fifty  "contract  schools" 
were  maintained  on  the  reservations  by 
religious  societies  during  the  past  year, 
of  which  less  than  one-half  reported  to 
the  Indian  Bureau  their  own  expenditures, 
viz : 

Presbyterians,         4  schools,  258  pupils,  outlay  ^23,577 


Catholics,  6 

Congregationalists,  4 
Episcopalians,  3 
Mennonites,  3 

Friends,  z 

Total  reported,      21 


45a 
179 

258 

125 

40 
1312 


31.805 

16.675 

10,040 

5.8ai 

907 

^78.825 


This  does  not  include  the  contract 
schools  of  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  or 
the  Friends'  schools  which  are  not  re- 
ported. The  amounts  expended  by  these 
three  sects  for  religious  and  school  work 
among  reservation  Indians,  as  rei>orted 
to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
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(an  advisory  body,  having  no  connection 
with  the  Indian  Bureau),  are  as  follows : 


Baptists,  North  and  South  Societies, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Board  South, 
Orthodox  Friends, 


^26,31640 

".95075 
96,000.00 

^64.167.15 


Nor  does  it  include  the  many  mission 
schools  on  the  reservations,  which  are 
entirely  supported  by  religious  societies, 
without  aid  from  government.  Only  a 
few  of  these  have  made  reports  to  the  In- 
dian Bureau,  but  these  few  have  maintain- 
ed two  boarding  and  twenty-eight  day 
schools,  having  some  400  Indian  pupils 
under  their  charge.  The  U.  S.  Indian 
school  superintendent  says :  "  The  above 
incomplete  returns  show  that  the  various 
religious  societies  (which  have  reported) 
have  expended  during  the  year,  for  the 
education  of  Indians,  $112,487,  exclusive 
of  moneys  expended  in  the  support  of 
missions.  They  own  school  buildings 
and  other  permanent  improvements  on 
Indian  reservations,  valued  at  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  work  done  in  Alaska,  among  the 
five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritor}-,  and  in  the  state  of  New  York." 
He  adds  that  "  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  increasing  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  Indian  education  have 
been  followed  by  no  diminution  of  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  philanthropic 
people  of  the  country."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion dollars  is  annually  expended  by  these 
various  denominations,  on  the  Indian  res- 
ervations, for  the  support  of  schools  alone. 
The  passage  of  the  "  Dawes  Bill,"  giving 
land  in  severalty  and  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  to  the  Indian,  renders  only 
more  imperative  the  duty  of  educating 
him  for  the  duties  and  privileges  which 
it  confers  upon  him,  and  has  given  a  fresh 
impulse  to  this  good  work.  Nor  will  the 
multiplication  of  Indian  industrial  schools 
on  the  reservations  supersede  in  any  de- 
gree the  Hampton,  Carlisle  and  Lincoln 


schools  at  the  East.  They  will  be  more 
than  ever  needed,  and  their  Indian  work 
will  in  future  be  of  a  higher  grade.  The 
reservation  schools  giving  the  primary 
training  will  fit  some  of  their  most  prom- 
ising pupils  for  the  advanced  course  at 
the  eastern  schools,  where  they  can  be 
qualified  to  return  and  teach  their  own 
people.  The  young  lady  in  charge  of  the 
sewing  department  of  the  Montana  school 
is  a  returned  Hampton  Indian  student, 
whom  my  wife  and  I  saw  when  she  arriv- 
ed at  Hampton  with  the  first  lot  of  girls 
from  the  reservation,  a  forlorn,  homesick 
little  savage.  We  watched  with  great 
interest  her  gradual  development  and 
progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 
She  was  the  granddaughter  of  a  Crow 
Indian,  and  as  she  learned  the  value  of 
education  and  Christian  civilization  she 
often  spoke  of  the  great  needs  of  the  Crow 
tribe,  for  whom  no  missionary  or  educa- 
tional work  had  ever  been  done,  and  ex- 
pressed the  earnest  hope  that  schools  and 
mission  work  might  soon  be  established 
among  them.  Returning  to  Fort  Berth- 
old,  her  home,  she  was  employed  as  a 
seamstress  in  a  mission  school,  but,  feeling 
the  need  of  a  higher  education,  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  Hampton  and 
enter  the  Normal  course.  Now,  an  ear- 
nest, conscientious,  intelligent  woman,  of 
lovely  character,  she  is  helping  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bond  to  carry  out  her  cherished  de- 
sire that  the  Crow  Indians  should  have 
the  advantages  of  a  school.  A  young 
man  and  young  woman  of  the  Crow  tribe, 
who  have  been  at  Carlisle,  are  also  among 
Mr.  Bond's  assistants  in  the  school.  In 
this  way  the  Indian  problem  is  be- 
ing solved.  Let  the  Montana  Industrial 
School,  and  others  of  like  character  on 
the  reservations,  send  their  most  promis- 
ing graduates  to  the  eastern  schools  to 
enter  there  the  higher  course,  and  be  fit- 
ted to  return  and  teach  their  own  pupils 
in  the  boarding  and  day  schools  on  the 
reseiTation,  under  the  supervision,  not  of 
government  employes,  but  of  the  schools 
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established  by  these  missionary  organiza- 
tions. The  best  results  will  thus  be  ob- 
tained, the  eastern  graduates,  instead  of 
being  thrust  back  into  a  sea  of  barbarism 
with  no  career  open  to  them,  and  no  one 
to  look  after  them,  will  enter  at  once  up- 
on a  life  of  useftilness,  and  like  the  negro 
graduates  in  the  South  will  do  credit  to 
their  training,  and  become  zealous  and 


successful  laborers  for  the  civilization  of 
their  race. 

A  work  like  this,  which  appeals  to 
every  sentiment  of  duty,  philanthropy 
and  patriotism,  a  work  in  which  all  good 
men  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief  can 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  is  well  worthy 
of  our  cordial  sympathy  and  our  liberal 
support. 


HELP! 


Who  says  the  world  is  dying,  that  its 
prime  is  past  ?  The  world  is  young  yet ; 
it  is  every  day  learning  new  lessons  and 
gaining  new  experiences,  which  lift  to- 
ward the  higher  life.  Every  day,  men 
and  women  of  no  note  do  great  deeds  and 
suffer  noble  sorrows  for  the  cause  of  our 
common  humanity.  They  may  never  be 
known  to  us,  but  they  help  the  world 
along.  They  are  never  discouraged  be- 
cause of  the  way.  They  know  that  the 
Lord  is  with  them  and  His  work  before 
them.  Their  religious  ideas  may  differ, 
but  they  are  banded  together  by  their 
common  effort  to  help  their  fellow-men. 
The  way  in  which  this  can  best  be  done 
is  the  great  problem  which  occupies  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  once  become  so 
interested  in  it  that  they  can  put  aside 
self  and  selfish  motives,  and  are  constantly 
asking  those  whom  they  think  can  answer, 
the  question  which  the  eager  disciples 
asked  the  Apostles  :  '*  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  *' 

For  the  work  differs  with  circumstances. 
There  are  quiet  souls,  dwelling  in  quiet 
places,  who  must  learn  one  lesson,  and 
there  are  those  who  fight  where  the  strug- 
gle for  life  is  raging  fiercest,  who  must 
learn  another,  but  the  object  is  the  same  ; 
it  is  learning  the  law  of  love,  which  we 
call  '* charity."  There  are  those  who 
mourn  that  "  so  much  is  wasted,  wrecked, 
forgot,  on  this  side  heaven"  ;  but  do  these 
people  labor  as  best  they  can  to  stop  the 


waste,  to  save  from  the  wrecks,  to  revive 
the  memory  of  things  forgotten,  which^ 
if  remembered,  might  sweeten  and  en- 
noble life  .'^  Yes  ;  many  do  try  and  some 
fail  and  are  discouraged.  Labor  and  mon- 
ey are  lost  (if  anything  can  be  lost  which 
is  given  for  the  Master),  because  peo- 
ple do  not  know  the  best  way  of  working, 
the  true  way  to  help.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  gained  by  considering  the 
work  done  by  the  charity  organizations 
in  many  of  our  cities  is  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  them  of  how  things  ought  to 
be  done. 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  in  a  city  of 
about  40,ocx>  inhabitants.  It  had,  until 
lately,  been  a  quiet,  inland  town,  with  a 
settled  population  following  local  tradition, 
a  kindly,  generous,  hospitable  people, 
who  knew  (if  they  did  not  always  love) 
their  neighbors  as  themselves.  Almost 
suddenly  it  had  become  a  center  of  manu- 
facture ;  half  a  dozen  large  mills  and  facto- 
ries having  been  built,  which  had  attracted 
to  it  several  hundred  strangers  to  do  their 
work.  These  were  of  the  class  known 
as  '*  factory  hands,"  and  the  city  did  not 
know  them  ;  they  were  banded  together 
and  lived  the  common  life  of  great  manu- 
facturing communities,  and  the  city  did 
not  understand  them.  The  people  among 
whom  they  had  come  to  dwell  were  will- 
ing to  help  them,  but  they  did  not  know 
how.  Churches  of  four  denominations 
each   established   an   afternoon   Sunday- 
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school  near  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
factories  and  tried,  by  bribes  and  presents, 
to  induce  the  children  to  come  to  them. 
The  children  went  from  one  to  the  other  for 
the  "  loaves  and  fishes"  ;  what  did  they 
care  for  the  Bread  of  Life  ?  The  work 
done  in  this  way  was  earnest,  sincere. 
Christian  work,  but  it  was  not  united. 
Then  a  time  came,  last  winter,  when 
work  was  slack,  and  it  became  known 
that  these  factory  people  were  suffering 
for  want  of  food  and  clothing.  The  citi- 
zens went  to  their  help.  Earnest,  self- 
denying  women  went  about  and  collected 
money,  food  and  clothing,  which  were 
freely  given  and  as  freely  distributed  to 
all  who  asked.  No  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  worthiness  of  the  people  on 
whom  this  charity  was  bestowed ;  they 
said  they  were  hungry  and  needed  clothes 
and  that  was  enough  ;  their  wants  were, 
as  far  as  possible,  supplied.  It  was  a 
new  thing — this  great  gift,  which  came 
from  one  kind  of  people  to  another,  but, 
after  it  had  been  distributed,  with  the 
heartiest  good-will,  came  the  criticisms  on 
the  way  in  which  it  had  been  given. 

"To  what  purpose,"  said  some,  "  was 
so  much  wasted  ?  Many  who  were  help- 
ed did  not  need  it ;  they  took  all  they  could 
get  and  did  not  thank  the  givers.  They 
wasted  their  wages  when  work  was  plenty  ; 
some  of  them  did  not  eat  the  food  given 
them,  and  many  spent  the  money  in  drink." 

It  was  a  great  disapp)ointment,  for,  out 
of  hearts  full  of  pity,  many  had  denied 
themselves  that  these  might  be  fed  and 
clothed.  Many  had  given  carelessly,  as 
thousands  everywhere  give,  from  a  feeling 
of  momentary  sympathy  when  appealed 
to,  because  they  were  asked  to  give  by 
some  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  re- 
fuse, or  from  the  same  motive  that  prompts 
many  people  to  give  to  beggars  in  the 
street — to  get  rid  of  them.  We  have 
known  kind-hearted,  unthinking  people 
give  money  to  tramps,  saying,  ''  Oh,  if  he 
does  spend  it  for  liquor,  he  is  so  low  down 
that  a  glass  more  or  less  wont  hurt  him  ! " 


To  what  purpose  was  this  waste  .^  We 
give  the  story  of  this  city's  experience 
as  a  not  uncommon  one,  and  we  trust  the 
result  of  this  experiment  may  be  quite  as 
common.  It  set  the  people  to  thinking; 
they  knew  that  in  other  cities  of  the  same 
size,  and  where  the  same  circumstances 
prevailed,  things  were  managed  different- 
ly, and  they  sought  the  advice  of  those  to 
whom  this  was  no  new  thing.  Now 
they  considered  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing "  Day  Nurseries,"  where  mothers  who 
worked  in  the  factories  could  leave  their 
babies  to  be  cared  for;  hoarding-houses 
for  girls,  where  those  who  were  homeless 
could  be  sheltered,  watched  over  and 
cared  for ;  places  where  rest  and  amuse- 
ment could  be  provided  for  those  who,  aft- 
er bearing  the  burden  of  the  day,  wanted 
something  better  to  do  than  to  sit  in  their 
doorways  or  go  from  house  to  house  and 
gossip.  With  a  sincere  desire  to  give  the 
best  of  help,  many  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  are  now  learning  and  working  to 
help  this  working  community,  as  others 
have  been  helped  in  other  places,  by 
showing  them  how  to  help  themselves. 
It  is  a  noble  work,  and  is  being  nobly  done. 

People  who  live  in  villages  and  small 
towns  know  every  one  his  neighbors, 
but,  in  places  where  strangers  are  con- 
stantly coming  in  large  numbers  to  do 
special  work,  this  intimate  knowledge 
and  personal  sympathy  with  the  needs 
and  circumstances  of  others  cannot  be 
found.  It  is  to  such  communities  that  we 
make  the  special  appeal :  ''  People  of  all 
towns  and  cities,  help !  Do  not  waste 
your  time  and  money.  Organize  your 
charities  !  Pull  together  !  "  If  you  do 
not  know  how  best  to  do  such  work,  send 
an  account  of  your  needs  and  capabilities 
to  any  of  the  Charity  Organizations  al- 
ready established  and  being  founded  all 
over  our  land,  and  ask  them,  *'  What  shall 
we  do?"  They  will  answer,  they  will 
help  you,  and  God  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all,  will  give  you 
His  blessing.  j^_  j^_  j^_ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  nearly  two  months,  as  it  proved,  before  Mr.  Tangier  saw  Tenterdon  again. 
He  said  himself  that  he  had  to  pay  for  his  spring  holiday  by  summer  work.  But  he 
had  now  well  learned  Mr.  Webster's  maxim  that  a  man  can  do  more  work  in  eight 
months  than  he  can  in  twelve.  He  had  three  short  notes  from  Scott  Meakin,  long, 
rambling  letters  from  Mrs.  Dunster,  and  notes  or  dissertations,  as  the  case  required, 
always  amusing  and  to  the  point,  from  May  Remington,  to  whose  care  he  often  en- 
trusted some  private  commission. 

At  last,  the  complicated  accounts  in  "  Chisholm  vs.  Chantry"  were  referred  to  a 
master.  This  means  that,  in  a  transaction  where  everybody  is  so  perplexed  that  no 
one  can  make  head  or  tail  of  anything,  one  competent  man,  who  has  never  heard  of 
the  matter  before,  is  told  to  take  it  off  by  himself,  disentangle  the  knots,  and  tell  every- 
body what  The  Truth  is.  It  takes  some  time  for  him  to  find  out,  and  so,  when  a 
thing  is  referred  to  a  master,  everybody  else  engaged  has  a  holiday.  Beside  this  it 
happened  that  the  most  important  judge  who  was  sitting  in  Chambers  received  a  tele- 
graphic message  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  asking  him  to  gooff  on  a  govern- 
ment excursion  in  the  Talapoosa.  He  left  ''  Chambers,"  between  night  and  morning, 
with  a  message  for  some  chief  clerk  to  everybody  that  all  cases  would  be  resumed  in 
November.  Mr.  Heeren  himself  held  a  less  firm  hand  on  the  movements  of  his 
chief,  and  so  it  was  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July,  Mr.  Tangier  alighted  from 
the  express  train  at  Wentworth  Junction,  and  wondered  to  think  how  different  was 
his  feeling  when  Wentworth  Junction  was  so  new  to  him  only  in  the  May  before. 
Nathan  was  waiting  as  he  was  then.  But  this  time  the  meeting  was  of  two  old 
friends,  and  Mr.  Tangier  received,  well  pleased,  Nathan's  information  as  to  how 
things  went  on.  As  they  turned  towards  the  sea,  though  it  was  five  miles  away, 
the  refreshment  after  the  dead,  hot  air  of  the  train  brought  a  new  life.  Mr.  Tangier 
wondered  at  himself  that  he  had  kept  away  so  long.  And  he  wondered  what  spell 
was  on  the  so-called  civilization  of  the  century,  that  the  new  and  abundant  life, 
which  came  to  him  in  such  a  tide  of  delight,  should  be  counted  as  the  exception,  and 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nerveless  and  heartless,  drudgery  of  three  or  four  weeks  past 
should  be  counted  as  the  expected  daily  course  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  those  cities  which  this  same  civilization  affects  to  call  its  centers. 

But  Nathan,  and  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  golden  lilies,  and  the  blazing  cardinals 
and  the  tufts  of  clematis,  with  now  and  then  a  frightened  squirrel  or  rabbit,  now  and 
then  a  sniff  of  perfume  from  an  azalea,  now  and  then  a  flight  of  swallows  flying  over 
the  ponds  they  passed,  these  and  a  world  of  other  interruptions  broke  up  much  med- 
itation on  social  science,  or  the  hitches  in  social  economy,  to  the  undoubted  satisfac- 
tion of  this  reader  and  the  equal  satisfaction  of  this  writer.  Nathan  was  only  too 
glad  to  show  to  advantage  the  speed  of  the  new  horse,  which  Mrs.  Fairbanks  had 
been  compelled  to  add  to  her  establishment ;  and  when  they  arrived  in  the  yard  by 
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the  old  Sea  King's  house^  over  which  she  presided,  there  was  still  light  enough  for  a 
joyous  company  to  welcome  Mr.  Tangier. 

Another  company  of  "  boarders,"  who  had  arrived  since  he  left,  hung  back,  be- 
cause they  were  later  comers,  as  a  sort  of  plebeian  and  unworthy  circle.  Mrs. 
Floxam,  who  had,  all  day,  explained  that  he  certainly  would  not  come,  and  that  it 
was  absurd  to  expect  him,  hovered,  pendulum-like,  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Tangier's  luggage  was  disposed  of;  a  mysterious  parcel,  which  really  con- 
tained rockets  and  Bengal-lights,  was  put  under  lock  and  key  in  the  closet  under  the 
stairs,  and  he  himself  had  finished  the  tenth  course  in  a  very  high  tea,  which  Mrs. 
Fairbanks  and  Rachel  had  provided,  in  utter  contempt  of  Mrs.  Floxam's  forebodings. 
He  was  doubting,  himself,  whether  he  would  attack,  in  a  friendly  way,  the  g^oup  of 
new-comers,  and  so  pass  his  initiation  and  theirs,  when  a  noisy  clamor  in  the  hall 
announced  Mrs.  Dunster,  Mr.  Burdett,  the  doctor  and  May  Remington.  They  had 
come  down,  they  said,  for  an  early  conference,  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  before 
to-morrow  evening. 

To-morrow  evening  was  to  witness  the  dedication  of  th6  old  stage-house  to  its 
new  purposes. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Tangier,  all  is  ready,  though  no  fatlings  are  killed,  because  we  had 
none  to  kill  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  all  the  people  are  asked ;  every  man  and 
-woman  and  man-child  and  girl-baby  within  what  you  call  a  radius  of  five  miles. 
And  yet  the  place  has  no  name,  more  than  a  poor,  unbaptized  baby  of  ten  minutes 
old.  What  is  worse,  its  god-father  has  forgotten  it  in  Chisholm  vs.  Chantry.  I  hate 
them  both  and  I  hope  the  court  will  turn  them  both  out-of-doors.  And  what  are  we 
to  do  when  all  the  people  come  ?  I  do  not  know  '  no  more  nor  the  dead,'  as  your 
friend  Sabriny  Wotch  would  say.  And  so  we  have  come,  before  you  went  to  bed, 
to  tell  you  that  all  will  go  to  shame  and  ruin  unless  you  come  to  the  rescue.  Why, 
if  you  put  Nathan  in  charge  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  he  would  know  more  what  to  do 
with  it  than  we  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  our  party." 

This  was  Mrs.  Dunster's  somewhat  eager  harangue,  as,  she  and  the  rest  arranged 
themselves  around  Mr.  Tangier,  who  was  still  playing  with  a  few  blackberries  which 
remained  of  his  slow  and  long-drawn  supper. 

"  To  begin  at  the  end,"  said  he,  "  the  Channel  Fleet  might  be  in  worse  hands  than 
Nathan's,  if  he  handles  an  iron-clad  as  well  as  he  does  a  pink-stern  schooner.  Dear 
Mrs.  Dunster,  have  you  and  I  lived  to  mature  years,  and  do  we  not  know  that  some 
things  go  better  for  not  being  managed  ?  " 

"  Exactly  what  I  tell  her,"  said  May  Remington. 

"  You  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dunster,  with  scorn.  "  You  !  I  should  think  so  !  Do  I  not 
remember  when  you  and  Peg  sold  theatre  tickets  to  all  the  children  at  school,  two 
for  a  cent,  performance  to  be  in*  your  father's  barn,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
when  the  poor  things  began  to  arrive,  your  poor,  dear  mother  heard  of  the  play  for 
the  first  time,  and  found  that  no  preparation  whatever  was  made  for  it,  not  a  name, 
not  a  plot,  not  an  actor,  not  so  much  as  a  curtain  !     You,  indeed  !  " 

"  Precisely,"  said  May  Remington,  unabashed,  though  all  the  others  were  laughing 
at  her.  ''  And  did  they  not  all  have  their  money's  worth  and  much  more?  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  your  celebrated  performance  of  the  '  Pilgrims  of  the  Tioga 
Canal-boat,'  and,  dear  Aunt  Mary,  if  you  will  only  do  that  to-morrow  night  the 
fame  and  the  success  of  the  Palace  of  Delight  will  be  secure." 

"  But  is  it  to  be  the  '  Palace  of  Delight,'  or  what  is  it  to  be,  Mr.  Tangier?" 

*'  Why  do  you  all  ask  me?"  said  he,  folding  his  napkin  slowly,  and  then  leading 
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the  way  to  the  western  stoop,  which  was  recognized  as  in  some  sort  belonging  to 
him.     "  I  am  only  an  accidental  wayfarer,  who  happens  in  on  the  festivities." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  as  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  happened  in  on  the  festivities  of  Blunderbore. 
But,  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  come  to  the  lads  and  ladies  in  the  prison,  if 
Jack  had  not  come  along.** 

"  Prison,  who  is  in  the  prison?"  said  he. 

*'  How  dreadfully  literal  you  are,  Mr.  Tangier !  You  are  as  bad  as  you  were  in 
the  spring.  I  hoped  your  Mr.  Heeren,  and  your  judges  and  juries,  would  have  taught 
you  something.  You  are  here  to  answer  all  Scott  Meakin*s  questions,  all  Mr.  Bur- 
dett*s  doubts,  to  solve  all  Mr.  Drummond*s  difficulties,  to  oppose  all  Mrs.  Floxam's 
contradictions,  and  first,  second,  third  and  seventeenth,  you  are  here  to  give  a  name 
to  the  old  stage-house.  This  name — it  sliall  be  emblazoned  on  red  cambric  in  white 
letters  cut  out  of  Lowell  shirting  by  these  hands,  if  only  you  will  say  what  it  shall  be." 

*'  I  thought  we  settled  it  all  that  day  you  sat  on  the  tool-box.  What  do  you  vote 
for,  Mrs.  Dunster  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  firm.  There  is  to  be  a  Woman's  Guild  formed.  The  place  shall  be 
called  Guild  Hall.'* 

''  And  you,  Mr.  Burdett?  '* 

"  I  cannot  answer  as  boldly  as  Mrs.  Dunster.  But  I  tell  her  to  revive  an  old 
name." 

''  I  declare,  he  is  going  to  call  it  the  Synagogue,"  said  May  Remington,  affecting 
to  whisper. 

"  Oh  !  no,  not  that.  I  want  to  recall  an  old  name,  as  we  restore  an  old  thing. 
Call  it  '  The  Nooning  House.*  ** 

"  And  you,  Miss  Remington? " 

"  I  am  first,  second  and  last  for  '  The  Palace  of  Delight.'  I  have  changed  my 
mind  ever  since  you  made  me  read  Mr.  Besant's  story." 

*'  And  you,  doctor,  you  say  nothing,  but  you  keep  up  a  deal  of  a  thinking." 

"  Like  an  owl  as  I  am.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied,  but  I  say  '  The  Club  House,'  or 
the -People's  Club.*" 

"  Have  all  voted?"  cried  Mr.  Tangier.  ''  Have  any  changed  their  minds?  Arc 
any  more  remarks  to  be  made  on  this  subject  ?  Going  once  !  Going  twice  !  Going 
three  times  !     Gone  !     The  name  is  to  be  '  The  Old  Stage-house.'  " 

''  Let  the  Knights  Templars  call  it  a  Temple  ;  let  the  Masons  call  it  a  Lodge  House 
or  a  Chapter  House;  let  the  ladies  call  it  Guild  Hall;  let  Mr.  Burdett  call  it  a 
Nooning  House.  But  the  people  will  call  it  The  Old  Stage-house,  and  for  The  Old 
Stage-house  I  shall  vote  every  time.** 

"At  all  events,  that  subject  is  oft'  to-night's  programme.  Now  for, the  order  of 
ceremonies." 

BOOK  II— CHAPTER  II. 

Of  all  these  devisings  and  conspiracies  the  result  appeared  the  next  day,  and  May 
Remington's  reckless  forecasts  were  largely  justified.  ''  Trust  in  that  Providence," 
she  said,  "  which  takes  care  of  drunkards,  idiots  and  the  United  States.** 

And  Mr.  Burdett  told  her,  to  her  great  joy,  that  there  were  philosophers  who 
thought  that  the  fall  of  man  followed  fast  on  the  introduction  by  Adam  and  Eve  of 
an  analytic  philosophy.  Before  that,  they  had  faith  in  the  right  outcome  of  all  that 
was  well  meant.  May  Remington  was  delighted  to  find  that  any  philosopher  would 
have  one  kind  word  for  her.     Without  philosophy,  what  had  been  done  was  this : 
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Six  or  eight  young  men,  well  known  and  generally  liked,  had  been  selected  by  Drum- 
mondand  other  Templars,  and  had  been  despatched,  some  days  before,  on  every  road. 
They  had  gone  literally  to  every  house,  and  they  had  carried  to  each  house  a  printed 
card  of  invitation,  which  read  thus  : 

*'  HOUSE-WARMING. 
"  You  are  invited,  with  all  the  members  of  your  family,  and  any  friends  visiting 
you,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Old  Stage-house,  on  the  Knox  Road^  on 
Tuesday  next. 
*'  Children  from  two  to  five.     Adults  of  both  sexes  from  two  to  nine  o'clock. 

"  By  invitation  of  the  committee.** 

"  The  wording  is  clumsy,"  said  Dr.  Tillinghast.  '*  But  it  wasthe  youngmen's  own, 
and  I  was  not  going  to  lose  caste  with  them  by  fiddling  over  grammar  or  rhetoric." 
And  Mr.  Tangier  heartily  approved  of  his  catholicity. 

"  My  only  fear,"  said  he,  "  is  for  the  three  hours  of  the  children." 

*'  Ah,  me !  "  said  May  Remington.  "  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  the  grown  people 
as  I  am  of  the  children.  Children  do  not  stand  on  ceremony.  Do  you  wait,  Mr. 
Tangier,  till  you  see  six  solid  old  women  and  two  old  men  glued  down  upon  your 
settles  in  the  reception-room,  and,  with  mere  looks  of  iron,  saying  silently  to  all 
comers,  ''Entertain  me,  entertain  me!  I  am  here  to  be  entertained.  Why  don't 
you  entertain  me  ?  " 

"As  to  that,"  said  he,  good-naturedly  enough,  "  they  deceive  themselves  if  they 
think  I  am  going  to  entertain  them.  I  shall  sit  in  the  smoking-room  and  read  the 
Tribune^  if  by  good  luck  a  paternal  post-oflSce  brings  it  to  me.  I  am  not  going  to 
entertain  any  one." 

"  Not  me?"  said  she,  and  she  dropped  a  mock  courtesy.  '*  After  I  have  made  my 
fingers  bleed  by  basting  on  the  sixteen  lilies,  in  The  Old  Stage-house,  upon  the  ele- 
gant magenta  background,  am  I  not  to  be  entertained?" 

"  I  think  you  will  have  to  do  the  entertaining,"  said  he.  "I  shall  ask  permission 
to  smoke  and  shall  hope  for  the  second  chance  at  the  Tribune, ^^ 

All  the  chief  conspirators  appeared  at  the  stage-house  early  in  the  day.  Drummond 
and  his  friends  were  driving  up  large  wagons  and  small,  now  with  furniture,  now 
with  provisions  for  the  inevitable  banquet,  now  with  flowers.  Scott  Meakin  and  his 
most  trusty  men  were  everywhere,  closing  rivets  up,  obeying  the  bidding  of  the  women- 
kind,  now  on  the  tops  of  "  steps,"  now  deep  in  the  cellar.  Few  of  the  leaders  of 
society,  in  one  or  another  of  its  sub-tribes,  sub-clans,  or  sub-castes,  but  were  on  duty, 
leading  as  occasion  required.  Mr.  Tangier  compelled  Scott  Meakin  to  take  time  to 
be  praised,  and  John  Michael,  the  painter  and  glazier,  who  preached  and  preached 
very  well  to  the  Seventh-day  people,  to  receive  his  share  of  congratulation  also. 

"  Well,"  said  Scott  Meakin,  ''  it  was  a  queer  job  any  way.  You  know,  Mr.  Tan- 
gier, I  said  to  you  that  you  never  knew  where  you  would  come  out  when  you  began 
on  an  old  hulk  like  this." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tangier,  "  and  I  took  courage  when  you  were  willing  to  go  on." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  tnith,  Mr.  Tangier,  the  frame  is  better  than  I  told  you.  I 
found,  when  we  uncovered  it,  it  was  one  of  old  Gray's  frames.  They  still  told  stories 
of  him  when  I  learned  my  trade.  He  drank  like  a  horse,  and  he  died  in  the  poor- 
house.  But  he  knew  good  work  from  bad.  He  knew  a  good  stick  of  timber.  And 
in  those  days  he  had  oak  for  the  cutting.  Yes,  Mr.  Tangier,  you  had  only  to  strip 
the  clapboards  from  this  house  to  see  it  was  built  on  honor." 
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"  Do  you  say  that?"  said  Tangier,  well  pleased.  "  Miss  Remington,  come  here. 
Hear  what  Mr.  Meakin  says.  You  must  give  us  a  motto  to  hang  in  the  great  room. 
Mr.  Meakin  says  this  house  was  '  Built  on  Honor.'  " 

"  You  are  not  going  off,  Mr.  Tangier?"  said  young  Drummond  to  him,  as  he  was 
leaving  for  his  lunch.  Mr.  Tangier  said  he  was,  that  he  should  have  some  lunch 
at  home,  and  come  back  again  with  the  Fairbanks  party. 

"  That  will  not  do,"  said  Drummond.  ''  What  is  the  house  for  but  a  club-house? 
Stay  with  the  boys,  try  our  coffee,  and  learn  how  we  fishermen  make  a  chowder." 

And  Mr.  Tangier  stayed,  well  pleased  that  "  the  boys  "  were  not  afraid  of  him. 

There  was  the  usual  hush  and  dread  for  five  minutes  of  terror,  lest,  after  all  the 
preparations,  no  one  should  come  to  the  party.  "  I  call  it  '  silence  in  Heaven,'  "^ 
said  May  Remington,  who  was,  however,  awed  by  this  terror  which  always  comes 
over  people  who  have  invited  others ;  and  she  only  affected  to  feel  at  ease. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  first  drops  of  shower ;  the  people  came,  who  had  least  to 
do  with  each  other,  and  were  utterly  unable  to  talk  with  each  other — as  when  Mr. 
Rostock,  the  saw-mill  man,  arrived  on  foot  with  his  work-house  boy,  just  as  Madame 
Gunnison,  from  the  house  on  the  hill,  was  being  lifted  by  her  footman  from  her  vic- 
toria. 

But  the  doubts  of  such  a  beginning  were  forgotten  in  ten  minutes,  when  the  whole 
tide  of  people  poured  in,  when  the  young  Templars  and  every  sort  of  committee  of 
reception  were  engaged  in  every  sort  of  way,  when  all  the  visitors  were  rambling 
over  the  house  to  see  what  were  its  arrangements,  and  the  prospects  of  future  "  good 
times."  The  boys  soon  found  the  provision  of  mask  and  balls  and  bats,  which  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Tangier's  prescience,  and  two  impromptu  nines  were  organized  on 
the  green  behind  the  house.  In  the  large  room,  which  had  already  been  called  the 
*'  music-room,"  because  there  the  piano  from  the  Gingerlys'  had  been  placed,  a  great 
multitude  of  little  children  were  assembled.  Rachel  Fairbanks  was  playing  marches 
for  them,  and  Miss  Gurtry  moving  them  to  and  fro,  as  a  little  organized  army,  in 
pretty  movements  such  as  modern  schools  understand,  and  now  and  then  was  holding 
them  at  "  parade  rest,"  while  she  told  them  a  story.  The  story  invariably  required 
from  them  much  clapping  of  hands  in  chorus,  answering  of  questions  and  singing  in 
refrain. 

Miss  Gurtry  forgot  herself  entirely,  as  she  magnetized  and  swayed  the  children, 
and  in  her  abandonment  was  perfectly  charming. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  sound  of  the  music  and  the  screams  of  laughter  fron^ 
the  children  drew  most  of  the  older  people  to  this  hall,  and  they  stood  round  the  sides, 
or  sat  in  the  deep  window-seats,  watching  the  movements. 

"She  is  absolutely  lovely,"  said  May  Remington  to  Mrs.  Dunster.  "And  that 
is  what  they  try  to  teach  in  Normal  schools !  They  might  as  well  try  to  teach  me  to 
sing  the  songs  of  seraphs  !  I  lost  my  heart  to  her  again  and  again  at  the  sewing  cir- 
cle and  at  the  picnics.  And  she  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  my  passion  for  her.  But 
here  and  now,  I  have  lost  it  for  good  and  all.  I  shall  tell  her  so,  I  shall  go  on  my 
knees  to  her  like  Charles  Grandison.  Really,  dear  Aunt  Mary,  I  do  not  see  why 
some  of  these  hulking  men  do  not  go  up  to  her  and  say  :  '  Let  me  take  you  in  my 
arms  and  pet  you  and  take  care  of  you  and  keep  you  out  of  scrapes  and  out  of  trouble 
for  all  the  rest  of  your  life.'     That  is  my  notion  of  proposing  to  such  a  girl  as  that.'^ 

As  she  ran  on,  Miss  May  did  not  observe  that  Mr.  Tangier  had  joined  them,  and 
was  but  just  behind  her.  She  turned  in  her  enthusiasm  just  in  time  to  catch  his 
amused  smile.     But  she  was  not  confused.     "  I  hope  you  heard  what  I  said,  Mr- 
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Tangier.  I  can't  make  you  read  novels,  but  I  beg  you  to  see  that  I  read  them  my- 
self to  some  purpose.  Be  assured  that  when  there  is  as  charming  a  person  as  that 
in  this  world,  that  is  the  way  in  which  she  should  be  spoken  to." 

Mrs.  Dunster,  who  had  the  far-reaching  prevision  of  a  chaperon  and  of  an  aunt 
combined,  looked  rather  critically  upon  Mr.  Tangier  as  he  answered. 

He  was  not  thrown  off  his  guard.  He  was  quite  too  much  a  man  of  the  courts 
and  of  the  world. 

"  Dear  Miss  May,"  he  said,  ''  have  not  you  and  I  done  our  very  worst  or  our  very 
best  in  intermeddling  with  Miss  Gurtry's  affairs  ?  Did  we  not  leave  her  and  Mr. 
Drummond  together  for  two  hours  that  day  here  ?  Did  I  not,  under  your  instructions, 
send  him  on  an  errand  to  the  school-house  about  mottoes  or  something?" 

She  interrupted  him.  "  My  instructions  !  Never  !  Do  not  charge  your  blunders 
upon  me." 

"  Some  one  instructed  me,  and  I  had  never  heard  of  the  mottoes  before.  I  am 
sure  that  when  I  saw  him  on  a  chair,  nailing  them  up,  and  Miss  Gurtry  handing 
them  to  him,  I  discreetly  withdrew,  and  never  once  in  my  inmost  heart  did  I  say, 
*  This  is  my  work.'     Meekly  and  honestly  I  said,  '  It  is  Miss  Remington's  success.'  " 

"Very  fine,"  said  she,  laughing,  as,  indeed,  she  was  apt  to  do.  "  Very  fine,  in- 
deed.    And  pray  where  is  Mr.  Drummond  now  ?  " 

"  Do  you  really  expect  to  see  him  next  to  Master  Sam  Pingree  and  leading  Lucy 
Campbell  ?  Do  you  wish  to  have  him  clapping  his  hands  in  time,  or  singing  treble 
in  the  chorus?  When  I  last  saw  Mr.  Drummond,  he  was  peeping  through  the  crack 
of  the  orchestra  door  in  the  gallery  yonder.  I  think,  if  you  like  to  speak  to  him, 
you  will  find  him  there  now." 

"  Really,  is  it  so,  Mr.  Tangier?     You  are  not  making  fun?" 

The  girl  seemed  more  serious  than  her  wont,  and  much  more  serious  than  he  saw 
any  occasion  for  her  being.  She  looked  up  at  the  door,  which  was  indeed  ajar,  and, 
of  course,  gave  no  token  of  any  espionage  on  the  other  side. 

"  If  you  are  drawing  a  long  bow,  Mr.  Tangier,  you  draw  it  very  well,"  she  said, 
after  her  survey. 

'*  Why  am  I  accused  of  drawing  a  long  bow?"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  injured  inno- 
cence. "Was  the  romance  one  of  my  making?  Mrs.  Dunster,  I  appeal  to  you. 
Was  I  not  on  your  own  piazza,  charged  with  dullness,  because  I  did  not  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  it?  Have  I  not  been  lured,  or  let  me  rather  say  driven,  at  every  point, 
to  assist  in  an  affair  which  was  no  business  of  mine?" 

Again  Mrs.  Dunster  looked  at  him  with  that  doubtful  glance  of  an  aunt  and  a 
duenna.     But  May  Remington  did  not  notice  this  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  did. 

"  Let  that  be  as  it  may,"  said  she,  as  if  tired  of  the  play  which  she  had  herself 
started,  "  it  is,  as  Mr.  Knightley  says  in  '  Emma,'  very  unworthy  business  for  a 
well-educated  young  woman  like  me,  and  I  will  have  none  of  it,  whether  I  begun  it 
or  no.  Aunt  Mary,  come  with  me  and  let  me  show  you  the  clever  plan  which  takes 
off  the  smell  from  the  range  in  the  kitchen.  Really  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
have  it  at  home." 

She  did  not  ask  Mr.  Tangier,  but,  as  if  of  course,  he  joined  them. 

And  thus,  with  groups  of  people,  who  really  found  each  other  out  in  a  truly  cor- 
dial way,  the  old  stage-house  dedicated  itself  in  all  its  various  capacities.  There 
were  even  people  who  played  dominoes  and  chess.  There  were  girls  who  played 
with  graces,  as  there  were  boys  who  played  with  bats  and  balls.  When  the  little 
children  were  feasting,  there  was  even  dancing  in  the  music-room.     For  at  first  someN 
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of  the  girls  waltzed  together ;  and  then,  under  a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  sheepishness,  Eli  Whaley  was  made  to  dance  a  regular  sailor's  hornpipe 
to  Rachel  Fairbanks'^  very  spirited  music. 

At  six,  supper  was  served  for  all  the  grown  people,  as  some  meal  unnamed  had 
been  served  for  the  children  at  four.  And  at  eight  in  the  evening,  after  the  rooms 
had  been  lighted  up,  Mr.  Burdett  and  the  other  ministers  and  Dr.  Tillinghast  made 
each  the  inevitable  "  few  remarks  "  of  such  an  occasion.  They  congratulated  the 
town  that  it  had,  almost  spontaneously,  secured  such  a  place,  so  long  needed  for  its 
sociabilities  and  its  hospitalities,  and  amid  great  applause  old  Squire  Kenison  pro- 
nounced the  "  old  stage-house  open  for  every  purpose  of  good-fellowship  and  a  reason- 
able hospitality." 

The  different  groups  of  people  looked  round  a  little  uncertainly,  as  if  doubting 
what  was  to  come  next,  when,  "  Shirr,"  a  brilliant  rocket  blazed  up  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  ball  ground.  The  sound  and  the  flash  summoned  all  parties  to  the  piazza, 
and  in  a  minute  more  another  "Shirr"  delighted  them  all,  and  they  showed  their 
approval  of  the  unexpected  spectacle. 

From  the  open  window  where  she  stood,  Mr.  Drummond  withdrew  Miss  Gurtry, 
and  asked  if  he  might  have  a  word  with  her. 

"  Why  !  of  course,"  she  said,  utterly  unconscious  that  he  spoke  with  a  high-strained 
eagerness. 

"  If  you  really  do  not  care  to  see  them,  though  they  are  so  beautiful,"  he  said, 
apologizing,  as  he  led. her  away  into  one  of  the  front  reception-rooms,  where  they 
were  away  from  all  the  rest  and  would  be  quite  alone. 

"  Oh,  no  !  but  was  it  not  a  nice  thought  of  his?     I  suppose  it  is  Mr.  Tangier." 

*'  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Drummond,  trying  not  to  be  annoyed.  But  he  was  in  that 
nervous  mood  in  which  he  hated  to  hear  the  woman  he  loved  even  allude  to  any 
other  man.  "  He  is  one  of  those  lucky  people  who  can  do  all  he  chooses  and  have 
all  he  wants."  Miss  Gurtry  was  amazed  at  the  cynical  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  which 
was,  indeed,  wholly  unlike  his  natural  manner.  It  gave  her  the  first  hint  that  she 
had  been  called  here  for  anything  but  some  conference  about  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. He  went  on  at  once.  He  went  on,  as  if  hurried  and  worried,  eager  and 
awkward,  but  direct  enough,  to  say,  "  I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  him  nor  anybody — 
yes,  I  do— I  want  to  talk  about  myself,  and  about  you.  You  know,  dear  Miss  Bess," 
he  had  never  called  her  so  aloud  before,  but  he  would  once  if  he  died,  "  you  know 
I  must  go  to  New  York  to-morrow.  I  cannot  be  here  again  till  September.  I  will 
not  go,  I  dare  not  go,  till  I  tell  you  what  you  know  perfectly  well,  tliat  I  love  you 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  I  want  you  to  say  I  may.  Do  say  so,  somehow,  or 
try  to  say  so.  Oh  !  if  you  knew."  And  the  fine  fellow  took  her  hand  boldly,  as  it 
lay  in  her  lap,  as  if  indeed,  as  May  Remington  had  suggested,  he  would  have  gladly 
taken  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  tlie  end  of  the  world. 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and,  in  all  his  doubt,  he  fancied  that  for  an  instant 
a  flash  of  exquisite  pleasure  lighted  her  eyes.  But  he  was  too  bold  in  the  fancy. 
For  she  withdrew  her  hand,  aft:er  an  instant,  if  indeed  there  were  an  instant,  to  say, 
with  a  tone  of  utter  agony  : 

"Oh  !  George  Drummond,  what  do  you  say?  what  have  I  done?"  And  the  look 
on  her  face  was  of  undoubted,  unutterable  anguish. 

Yet  to  him,  aghast  as  he  was  in  the  suddenness  and  almost  bitterness  of  her  answer, 
there  came  the  strange  question,  *'  How  did  she  know  my  name  was  George?"  For 
he  knew  she  had  never  called  him  so  before. 

For  half  a  minute  neither  of  them  said  anything.     He  looked  at  her,  but  she  looked 
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at  her  hands,  and  dared  not  lift  her  eyes  to  him.     He  was  the  first,  of  course,  to 
speak. 

"  What  do  you  say?  why,  what  is  it.^  I  knew  you  would  say  it.  I  knew  it  per- 
fectly well.  I  said  you  would  say  it,  and  yet,  oh,  my  dear  Miss  Gurtry,  if  you  knew 
what  my  dreams  have  been " 

"  Oh !  do  not  say  that.  Because — then — you  blame  me.  I  must  have  been  to 
blame.  But  if,  oh !  my  dear  Mr.  Drummond,  I  was  so  lonely.  And,  when  you 
were  so  kind  to  me,  I  could  not — indeed,  I  am  so  wretched — I  could  not  tell  you 
not  to  be." 

"  Not  to  be  !  why  should  you  tell  me  not  to  be  ?  Tell  me  to  be  kinder  to  you  than 
ever  man  was  to  woman,  or  woman  to  man,  and  see  if  I  do  not  obey  you.  Oh  ! 
Miss  Gurtry,  you  think  I  have  persecuted  you." 

"  No,  no,"  she  gasped. 

"  You  think  I  am  pressing  you.  But  you  do  not  know  how  often  I  have  gone  by 
the  school-house  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  where  you  were.  No,  nor  how 
often  I  have  been  watching  you  when  you  did  not  know  I  was  within  ten  miles. 
Tell  me,  order  me,  to  be  kind  to  you.  I  am  so  ashamed  that  I  have  frightened  you. 
But  I  was  so  eager.  Let  me  write  to  you  from  New  York?  But  there,  I  could  not 
write  what  I  can  say." 

*'  Oh  !  Mr.  Drummond,"  the  girl  almost  groaned  now,  '*  do  not,  do  not  say  an- 
other word.  You  torture  me.  What  can  I  say  ?  I  am  so  sorry,  I  must  have  done 
wrong,  or  you  would  not  be  here.  What  you  ask  is  impossible.  Please  let  me  go, 
and  do  not  think  of  this  again." 

'*  What  is  impossible?"  said  Drummond.     But  when  she  looked  up  he  was  gone. 

And  she?  Poor  girl,  all  alone  now,  for  she  would  not  call  one  of  her  faithful 
school-boys  to  help  her,  she  had  to  hunt  up  her  wraps  in  the  deserted  cloak-room. 
It  seemed  mockery,  indeed,  that  this  wretchedness  was  the  end  of  the  dedication  of 
''  The  Palace  of  Delight"  for  her.  She  could  hear  the  rush  of  the  rockets,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands,  while  she,  poor  girl,  was  trying  to  make  out  whether  the  sandals 
she  had  in  her  hands  were  hers  or  Miss  Remington's. 


BOOK  II— CHAPTER  III. 

The  last  fire-work  had  blazed  away,  the  last  cheers  had  been  given,  and  every  one 
was  thronging  to  the  door  of  the  same  cloak-room,  but  now  so  empty.  A  set  of  nice 
boys  and  girls  were  doing  their  best  to  pass  out  sandals  and  shawls  and  cloaks  and 
hats,  and  the  other  paraphernalia.  Other  boys  and  men  brought  up  the  wagons  from 
the  long  sheds,  which  had  survived  from  the  old  stage-house  days.  Mrs.  Fairbanks*s 
two  carry-alls  were  among  the  rest,  and  Mrs.  Dunster's  one. 

"  Mr.  Drummond,  will  you  find  Mr.  Tangier?  He  is  to  drive  us  home.  And  he 
has  no  other  hat.     But  we  are  all  ready,  and  he  is  lost." 

But  Mr.  Drummond  could  not  find  Mr.  Tangier.  He  had  been  last  seen  with  the 
fire-works,  and  Nathan  thought  he  had  gone  in  to  bring  more.  But  now  he  was  no- 
where. 

Sabriny  Wotch  was  washing  dishes  still,  and  she  sent  her  band  all  over  the  house 
to  find  Mr.  Tangier.     But  Mr.  Tangier  was  nowhere. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Dunster.  "  And,  after  all  the  pains  he  has  taken,  it 
seems  very  stupid  to  leave  him  to  walk  home.     Perhaps  he  has  gone  with  some  one." 
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But,  as  she  spoke,  she  knew  that  May  Remington  was  at  her  side,  and  she  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  other  lady  to  whom  he  would  have  offered  his  escort. 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  drive  us  home,  Mr.  Drummond?  Tom  is  not  so  sure  on  his 
fore  feet  as  I  wish  he  were." 

Of  course  Mr.  Drummond  would  drive.  Mrs.  Dunster  and  her  niece  and  Rachel 
Fairbanks  filled  up  the  carriage,  and  all  went  homeward,  chattering  of  the  success 
of  the  inauguration. 

'*  And  it  all  began  with  the  sidewalk,"  said  May  Remington.  *' And  it  needed 
Miss  Gurtry  to  show  us  how  to  do  that.  Mr.  Drummond,  I  shall  always  say  that 
Miss  Gurtry  is  the  real  founder  of  the  Palace  of  Delight.  You  men  could  talk,  but 
Miss  Gurtry  did." 

Of  course  she  meant  to  say  the  thing  most  agreeable  to  him.  In  truth,  she  did 
drive  a  dagger  into  his  heart.     He  did,  however,  mumble  some  answer. 

*'I  wanted  to  bring  her  home  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Dunster.  "  We  could  have 
made  room  for  her.  But  she  must  have  walked.  Look,  May,  see  if  you  can  see 
her,  on  her  own  sidewalk  in  the  moonlight,  as  we  pass." 

All  parties  looked  out  on  the  left  as  they  crossed  the  Wentworth  road,  up  which 
Miss  Gurtry's  sidewalk  ran.  All  parties  saw,  not  her,  but  Mr.  Tangier,  alone  on  the 
sidewalk,  coming  toward  them. 

Had  Mr.  Tangier  walked  home  with  Miss  Gurtry?  This  was  the  private  question 
which  every  one  asked.  Drummond  struck  the  horses  suddenly,  and  they  did  not 
stop  to  enquire. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  GRACE   OF  GIVING. 


Among  the  attributes  of  our  Almighty 
Father,  that  of  giver  is  the  one  which 
brings  us  into  closest  relation  to  him. 
From  the  first  breath  of  life  to  the  sleep 
which  he  giveth  his  beloved,  we  receive 
from  him  a  succession  of  gifts :  strength, 
wisdom,  the  desire  of  the  heart,  grace, 
faith,  length  of  days.  And  all  these  he 
crowns  with  the  grand  capacity  to  give 
to  him.  We  are  not  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  display  of  his  power  nor  crushed 
by  sense  of  our  insignificance.  We  are 
called  to  look  up  and  give  thanks  and 
praises  for  his  glory  and  for  his  good- 
ness. 

Even  towards  the  Infinite  we  need  not 
stand  as  paupers,  and  from  the  humblest 
and  poorest  to  him  for  whom  the  richest 
mine  yields  its  gold,  the  gift  may  be  equal- 
ly precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 


It  is  the  heart  that  he  asks  from  us. 
He  receives  alike  the  simplest  breath  of 
gratitude  or  the  grandest  deed  of  self-re- 
nunciation:  the  lamb,  the  dove,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  glorious  temple 
and  the  costliest  treasures. 

In  all  ages  the  giving  of  gifts  marks 
the  advance  of  man's  good-will  to  his  fel- 
lows. It  made  the  grandeur  of  the  pa- 
triarchs more  noble,  the  splendor  of  mon- 
archs  more  magnificent. 

The  sun  gives  forth  its  heat  and  glows 
with  ever-renewed  radiance;  the  plant 
whose  flowers  are  most  freely  gathered 
blossoms  most  profusely. 

So  the  loving  heart  fills  the  generous 
hand  and  is  refilled  with  the  desire  and 
the  power  to  bestow. 

When  to  the  world  which  God  so 
loved  he  gave  his  own  beloved  son,  then 
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indeed  we  were  taught  how  to  give. 
Through  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  life  he 
gave  his  divine  gifts  of  healing,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  strength  material  to  the  body, 
bread  of  heaven  and  wine  of  life  to  the 
hunger  apd  thirst  of  the  soul,  hungry  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness. 

His  coming  woke  into  life  the  desire  to 
give.  The  three  kings  of  the  Orient 
knelt  with  regal  offerings  at  his  manger- 
cradle.  Rich  and  poor  came  with  gifts 
which  he  never  turned  from  receiving. 
Nay,  did  he  not  often  graciously  ask  for 
the  slight  but  sacred,  because  loving, 
gift? 

At  the  beginning  of  his  divine  ministry, 
weary  with  long  travel  from  Judea  to  Sa- 
maria, he  sits  on  the  well  of  Sychar ;  he 
sees  through  the  glow  of  noontide  the 
Samaritan  woman  approach.  With  gra- 
cious comprehension  of  her  womanly 
readiness  to  minister  to  need,  He  says, 
*'  Give  me  to  drink,"  and  by  that  simple 
request  he  places  her  in  the  relation  of  a 
friend.  He  leads  her  to  confide  in  and  be- 
lieve on  him  and  speaks  with  her,  as  to  a 
high  intelligence,  opening  to  her  the  pro- 
foundest  spiritual  truth.  Questioning, 
wondering,  accepting,  she,  forgetting  her 
errand,  returns  to  her  people  announcing 
that  the  Christ  is  come.  On  the  field  of  sa- 
cred story  her  picture  stands,  the  first 
woman  missionary  who  gave  her  service 
and  her  glad  testimony  to  "  the  cause  of 
Christ." 

The  box  of  very  precious  ointment 
and  the  tears  of  penitent  love  are  mur- 
mured at  as  waste  and  presumption  by 
the  grudging,  poor-hearted  ones  who 
themselves  gave  nothing,  but  the  Sav- 
iour's gracious  acceptance  meets  the  gifts, 
and  the  record  of  the  giver's  love  and  gen- 
erosity stands  thenceforth  beside  the  holy 
name  of  him  to  whom  the  offering  was 
brought. 

From  the  cup  of  water  to  the  sublime 
sacrifice  of  soul  and  life,  our  gifts  to  the 
Master's  cause  will  be  received  and  blest. 

Wherever  that  sacred  name  is  pronounc- 


ed by  reverent  lips,  in  the  wretched 
haunts  of  the  crowded  city  or  amid  the 
thickest  darkness  of  paganism,  never- 
more can  the  atmosphere  of  sin  be  so 
foul  or  ignorance  so  rayless.  It  is  the 
casting  of  the  pebble  into  the  water  which 
receives  it,  an  almost  invisible  speck,  but 
surrounds  it  with  circle  after  circle  of 
ever-widening  motion  till  the  last  grand 
curve  sweeps  the  shore  of  the  eternal 
land. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
golden  treasures  and  unbounded  wealth 
been  so  immense  nor  so  widely  and  equal- 
ly distributed. 

It  is  the  munificent  bounty  of  earth 
and  may  be  made  a  blessing  from  heaven. 
The  base  love  of  gold  can  be  but  the  cor- 
rupt soil  wherein  grows  the  root  of  evil. 
Its  use  as  a  bribe  to  heaven  cannot  opea 
to  us  the  everlasting  habitations,  but  giv- 
en in  helpful  love  it  will  make  for  us 
friends  who  will  receive  us  into  them. 

'*  Welcome,  dear  giver,  for  Christ's  sake, 
whose  timely  gift  saved  me  from  despair, 
whose  bounty  sent  the  messenger  with 
the  word  that  led  me  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Saviour."  Such  will  be  the  greeting 
from  many  a  bright  spirit  to  the  redeem- 
ed one  who  gave,  forgetting  perhaps  his 
gift  the  next  hour,  and  to  him  who  used 
in  faithful  stewardship  the  wealth  given 
by  God.  They  thought  of  no  reward 
save  the  glow  of  the  heart,  the  expansion 
of  soul  that  even  as  a  prayer  brought 
them  into  nearer  communion  and  sweeter 
fellowship  with  the  Infinite  Giver. 

Then  let  us  give  for  the  love  of  God, 
for  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  gift  may- 
be as  silent  and  small  as  the  drop  of  rain, 
but  it  will  refresh  the  blade  of  grass,  it 
will  reflect  the  luster  of  the  sun.  It  may 
be  as  broad  and  grand  as  the  ocean  wave 
that  flows  from  shore  to  shore  and  mir- 
rors the  firmament. 

Countless  millions,  given  to  us  for  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  lavished 
for  the  evil  things  that  can  but  enslave 
the  soul,  degrade  and  ruin  the  body.     II 
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these  vast,  misapplied  treasures  were 
turned  into  gifts  to  lighten  the  darkness 
of  the  world,  purify  the  pest-houses  of 
sin  and  crime,  break  the  bonds  of  igno- 
rance and  heal  the  sorrows  of  the  miser- 
able, then  would  the  floods   clap   their 


hands  and  the  hills  be  joyful  together; 
then  would  heaven  open  and  the  Lord 
wrould  descend  to  bless  the  earth.  Then 
would  Christ  return  to  his  redeemed 
world  to  consecrate  every  gift  given  to  his 
holy  cause. 


THE  REFORMATION  OF  VAGRANTS  ABROAD. 


The  scheme,  of  which  a  short  extract 
is  given  below  from  the  detailed  paper 
contributed  by  Pasteur  Robin  to  the  Bul- 
letin de  la  Societe  Generale  des  Prisons 
(Nov.,  1886)  on  **  Des  Colonies  libres  de 
Travailleurs  en  Hollande  et  en  Alle- 
magne,"  is  one  which  appears  worthy  of  at- 
tention in  England.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  thorough  test  of  the  real  desire  of  the  un- 
employed to  become  the  employed ;  and,  if 
only  it  were  adequately  carried  out,  gangs 
of  men  need  no  longer  parade  our  streets 
shouting,  '*  We've  got  no  work  to  do," 
and  vagrancy  and  begging  could  be 
promptly  dealt  with  by  the  police  without 
any  fear  of  injustice  or  hardship.  The 
first  ''Arbeite  Colonic,"  or  Workman's 
Colony,  was  founded  by  the  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh,  in  March,  1882,  and 
named  Wilhelmsdorf  in  honor  of  the 
Emperor  —  the  Empress  herself  being 
one  of  the  earliest  subscribers.  The  Pas- 
tor felt  that,  if  employment  were  only 
found  for  the  many  able-bodied  men 
tramping  the  country  in  search  of  it,  a 
work  of  untold  value  to  the  individual 
would  be  done,  whilst  a  great  benefit 
w^ouLl  be  conferred  on  society  at  large. 
If  once  a  man's  self-respect  has  been  sap- 
ped by  alms-giving,  and  his  sense  of  in- 
dustry destroyed  by  a  vagrant's  life,  he 
but  rarely  takes  his  place  again  honora- 
bly amongst  the  wage-earning  classes. 
After  long  and  earnest  deliberation,  the 
Committee  for  the  Suppression  of  Vagran- 
cy and  Mendicity  in  Germany,  founded 
by   the   Pastor   himself,    purchased   500 


acres  of  barren  and  uncultivated  land, 
near  Bielefeld,  in  Westphalia,  for  the 
sum  (if  we  understand  the  figures  rightly) 
of  £3,000,  including  some  existing  build- 
ings. The  ban'enness,  together  with  the 
comparatively  low  price,  was  an  advan- 
tage in  the  eyes  of  the  founders,  as  they 
did  not  desire  to  occupy  land  w^hich 
would  naturally  be  cultivated  by  other 
persons,  nor  did  they  wish  for  a  farm 
where  "scratching  the  ground"  would 
suffice  to  produce  good  crops.  The  men 
who  should  come  to  the  colony  must  learn 
the  value  of  hard  work,  and  out  of  the 
worst  soil  something  may  be  made  by 
perseverance.  The  result  in  this'  and  in 
the  other  colonies  (now  numbering  fif- 
teen in  all)  has  amply  justified  these  ex- 
pectations, and  orchards  and  corn-fields 
have  replaced  rocky  heaths  and  desolate 
bogs. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  sim- 
ply willingness  to  work  and  submission 
to  the  rules  of  the  establishment.  No  in- 
quiry is  made  as  to  former  occupation  or 
character.  Men  brought  up  to  very  dif- 
ferent trades  have  taken  to  agricultural 
labor  with  great  readiness  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  surprising,  as  the  first  "colonists" 
at  least  had  to  perform  the  hard  work  of 
the  veritable  settler — viz.,  to  clear,  drain, 
and  break  up  the  soil.  Industrial  work, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  inmates 
themselves  (as  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
etc.),  is  not  encouraged.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  in  the  Berlin  colony, 
where  the  conditions  of  their  population 
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necessitated  a  change  in  the  ordinary 
practice. 

No  sooner  did  the  proposed  scheme 
become  known  to  the  unemployed  than 
a  rush  was  made  for  Bielefeld ;  and  al- 
though the  colony  was  not  formally  open- 
ed till  March,  1882,  80  persons  had  work 
and  shelter  found  for  them  during  the 
preceding  winter,  though  160  had  to  be 
turned  away  for  want  of  accommodation. 
By  September  i,  1886,  3,645  men  had 
been  received  at  Wilhelmsdorf.  Of  these, 
2,156  had  obtained  employment  on  leav- 
ing, through  the  exertions  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  greater  number  of  appli- 
cants were  not  agriculturists  by  trade ; 
amongst  them  were  200  "  employes  de 
commerce,"  190  locksmiths,  160  bakers, 
117  house  painters,  iii  shoemakers  and 
99  clerks.  Experience  proved  that  with 
most  of  these  men,  classed  as  tramps 
and  beggars  as  they  were,  it  was  really 
work  and  not  will  which  failed  them. 

The  results  were  deemed  so  satisfac- 
tory that  other  colonies  were  opened  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  and  by  the 
spring  of  1886  fifteen  were  in  working 
order,  containing  a  total  of  1,987  beds, 
and  having  accommodated  15,336  men  up 
to  August  31st,  the  average  length- of  stay 
being  from  two  to  three  months.  The 
acreage  varies  from  3  to  500  in  the  coun- 
try establishments. 

At  Kastorf,  the  second  colony  in  date, 
sheep  and  bees  have  proved  the  most 
profitable  source  of  income,  owing  to  the 
sandy  moorland  on- which  it  is  situated. 
At  Friedrichwille  the  expense  per  head 
per  day  (allowing  for  repairs  and  bad 
debts)  amounts  to  (id,  or  9^.,  if  we  in- 
clude the  sum  of  3^.  laid  aside  daily  for 
each  man,  and  given  to  him  as  wages 
when  he  leaves  the  colony,  after  the  value 
of  his  clothes  and  tools  has  been  deducted 
from  it.  Thus  680  men  cost  £1 ,878,  but 
the  outlay  was  more  than  balanced  by 
the  value  of  the  produce,  both  in  stock 
and  crops,  amounting  to  £2,044.  This 
sum  does  not,  of  course,  cover  the  cost  of 


construction,  administration,  or  salaries. 
Men  are  sometimes  dismissed  for  lazi- 
ness or  misconduct,  and  they  are  not  ad- 
mitted at  all  if  they  present  themselves  in 
a  state  of  dnmkenness. 

At  the  Berlin  Maison  de  Travail  (work- 
house ! !)  the  work  is  necessarily  indus- 
trial, but  all  the  inmates  are  not  expected 
to  become  artisans.  For  educated  men 
the  management  endeavors  to  procure 
suitable  situations  on  their  discharge. 
The  colonies,  though  having  each  their 
own  organization,  are  connected  by  the 
Central  Committee,  to  which  each  colony 
sends  two  delegates,  and  where  all  sub- 
jects of  common  interest  are  debated. 
This  committee  represents  the  colonies 
to  the  government  and  the  public. 

It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that 
these  colonies  are  in  no  sense  penal  or  re- 
formatory institutions — they  are  simply 
and  purely  colonies  of  workmen.  Every 
man  who  is  destitute  and  is  willing  to 
work  is  received  without  any  question  as 
to  his  previous  life.  When  pressed  for 
room,  preference  is  given  to  the  natives  of 
the  province  in  which  the  colony  is  situat- 
ed, and  the  Central  Committee  is  anxious 
that  a  rule  should  be  made  never  to  admit 
to  one  colony  a  man  who  has  been  expell- 
ed from  another.  The  applicant  has  on 
entering  to  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he 
acknowledges  (i)  that  he  is  received 
purely  out  of  charity,  and  has  no  legal 
claims;  (2)  that  he  is  content  to  work 
for  food  and  lodging  alone,  and  that  any- 
thing further  which  he  may  receive  is 
owing  simply  to  the  generosity  of  the 
management;  (3)  that,  if  he  draws  on 
himself  the  displeasure  of  the  superintend- 
ent, whether  for  misconduct  or  for  any 
other  cause,  he  may  be  immediately  ex- 
pelled, and  will  lose  all  advantages  which 
may  have  been  promised  to  him. 

The  necessity  of  these  conditions  will 
be  obvious,  unless  the  colony  is  to  become 
a  place  of  resort  for  lazy  and  vicious  men. 
Each  colony  is  managed  by  its  own  com- 
mittee, counting,   in  every  case,  among 
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its  members  a  Protestant  clergyman  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  lies  in  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  superintendent,  who,  with 
a  staff  of  foremen,  really  governs  the 
colony.  By  choice,  the  Society  always 
applies  to  the  training-school  for  such 
persons  at  Rauhen-House,  near  to  Ham- 
burg, whence  all  the  best  hospital  work- 
ers in  Germany  are  drawn,  though  occa- 
sionally they  are  compelled  to  apply 
elsewhere.  As  yet  there  is  no  uniform 
code  of  discipline  throughout  the  colonies, 
but  the  Central  Committee  recommends 
that  of  Wilhelmsdorf,  which  insures  quiet 
and  order.  The  inmates  may  not  leave 
the  grounds  without  permission.  Brandy 
is  forbidden.  Attendance  at  church  and 
at  household  prayers  is  insisted  on.  Pun- 
ishment consists  in  cutting  off  tobacco, 
or  lessening  the  amount  of  food  or  wages. 
Expulsion  can  only  be  enforced  by  the 
superintendent  or  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  must  at  the  same  time  give 
information  to  the  nearest  police  station 
explaining  the  reasons  which  have  neces- 
sitated the  step.  Uniform  clothing  is 
not  adopted,  lest  the  colonists  should  be 
confounded  with  prisoners.  Diet  re- 
sembles that  of  the  soldier,  and  men 
may  earn  from  ^d.  to  5^?.  per  day. 

A  man  is  at  liberty  to  leave  as  soon  as 
he  has  earned  sufficient  money  to  pay  for 
his  clothes,  and  has  found  work,  either 
through  his  own  efforts  or  those  of  the 
registry  kept  at  the  institution.  Two  or 
three  months  is  the  average  length  of  stay, 
though  occasionally  a  longer  time  is  found 
necessary,  especially  in  cases  where  a  man 
has  been  brought  to  want  by  his  own 
fault,  for  then  he  must  be  detained  till 
the  authorities  have  reason  to  think  habits 
of  industry  have  been  formed  in  him. 

If  a  man  insists  on  leaving  before  he 
has  earned  his  clothes,  he  must  go  out  in 
his  old  ones  ;  but  this  rule  is  relaxed,  and 
a  present  is  sometimes  made  of  both 
clothes  and  tools  to  a  well-conducted  man 
who  has  found  employment  outside  before 


he  has  entirely  discharged  his  debt  to  the 
community. 

The  managers  of  the  fifteen  large  colo- 
nies have  found  it  undesirable  to  mix 
with  the  men  steadily  at  work  those  on 
the  tramp  and  professedly  in  search  of  it. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  two  smaller  estab- 
lishments have  been  started  called  "  Ar- 
beiter  Zweig-Kolonien,"  or  "  Branch-col- 
onies," under  the  superintendence  of  the 
neighboring  magistrate,  mayor  and  pas- 
tor, and  these  eflbrts,  too,  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  for  in  their  neighbor- 
hood vagrancy  has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

In  order  to  provide  respectable  lodgings 
for  men  on  their  way  to  the  colonies,  and 
also  for  other  poor  travellers,  a  system 
of  lodging-houses  has  been  established, 
supported  by  the  various  districts,  and 
connected  with  each  other.  They  are 
so  placed  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
begging  between  the  stations,  and  food 
and  lodging  are  provided  on  the  condition 
(whenever  possible)  that  a  small  amount 
of  work  is  performed  in  return.  Men 
are  not  admitted  if  drunk ;  and  should 
they  misconduct  themselves  or  refuse  to 
work  they  are  dismissed,  and  informa- 
tion is  given  to  the  police.  Inns  are  not 
generally  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  is  strictly  forbid- 
den. 

But  private  charity  has  added  one  more 
link  to  this  chain  of  national  assistance  in 
establishing  the  *'Herberge  zur  Heimath," 
or  '*  Home-like  Taverns."  As  usual,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  prevent  drink 
from  being  supplied  to  drunkards  in  these 
public  lodging-houses,  and  therefore  the 
"  Home-like  Taverns  "  were  started  on  a 
distinctly  Christian  basis.  In  small  lo- 
calities, in  order  to  increase  the  finances, 
workmen  and  apprentices,  who  would 
otherwise  find  themselves  in  bad  sur- 
roundings, are  enabled  to  lodge  and 
board  at  the  taverns  at  low  rates.  A  free 
registry  is  also  established,  and  meetings 
are  held  for  both  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement. 
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Paupers  are  sometimes  received,  but 
although  the  community  pays  for  their 
maintenance,  the  management  remains  en- 
tirely in  private  hands. 

At  the  St.  Anne  Tavern  in  Hamburg 
the  rates  of  payment  are  as  follows :  On 
arrival  the  traveller  pays  i  -2^.  He  depos- 
its his  effects  in  the  office,  whence  he  can 
obtain  them  at  any  time  on  the  produc- 
tion of  his  ticket.  Breakfast  at  six  or 
seven,  according  to  the  season  ;  coffee  and 
rolls,  \]/id.  Prayers,  after  which  the 
men  either  go  out  to  look  for  work,  or 
pass  their  time  in  the  library  waiting  for 
employers  to  visit  the  registry.  Dinner, 
soup,  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  41-2^. 
Bed,  zd,  to  u.,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  traveller. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  prac- 
tical result  of  these  efforts  to  suppress  va- 
grancy in  Germany. 

Number  of  first  convictions  for  vagrancy 
and  begging : 

1882 10,605 

1883 10444 

1884 9.737 

1885 7.745 

showing  in  four  years  a  decrease  of  2,860. 

During  the  same  period,  reconvictions 
for  similar  offenses  have  increased  by  610, 
showing  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to 
recover  his  self-respect  and  independence 
when  he  has  once  taken  to  the  life  of  a 
beggar. 

Satisfactory  as  these  results  are,  Herr 
von  Bodelschwingh  desires  some  scheme 
whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  retain  for 
longer  periods  many  of  the  men  who  ac- 
quire habits  of  industry  in  the  colonies. 
Whilst  supported  by  the  moral  force  de- 
rived from  the  life  around  them  they  keep 
straight  enough,  but  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants is  so  large  that  many  have  to 
leave  before  it  is  at  all  sure  they  are  really 
fit  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  This 
want  is  supplied  by  a  system  which  has 
existed  in  Holland  since  181 8,  when  Gen- 
eral Jean  von  den  Bosch  founded  the 
Dutch  Beneficent  Society,  with  a  view  to 


meeting  the  terrible  distress  which  had 
been  created  by  Napoleon's  wars.  He 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  government 
as  well  as  the  public  in  his  scheme.  Sub- 
scriptions were  invited  both  from  indi- 
viduals and  corporations.  Some  barren 
land  was  purchased,  and  the  work  be- 
gan. Such  was  the  success  that  in  a 
short  time  the  Society  had  established 
seven  colonies.  The  scheme  continued 
unaltered  till  1859,  when,  owing  to  va- 
rious causes,  the  finances  had  becomd  un- 
sound. The  number  of  establishments 
was  then  reduced  to  three,  lying  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  the  others  being 
handed  over  to  the  state.  The  Society 
consists  of  all  subscribers  of  4^.  5  i-2</. 
and  upwards.  The  objects  are  (i)  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor ; 
(2)  the  protection,  on  the  lands  of  the 
Society,  of  persons  who  receive  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  affairs 
of  the  Society  are  administered  by  a  direct- 
or and  ^v^  commissioners,  all  of  whom 
are  elected  by  the  Society. 

The  Society  receives  families  as  well 
as  individuals.  On  entering  the  colony 
the  former  obtains  a  house  and  garden, 
clothes,  furniture  and  tools.  Work  is 
found  for  them  at  fair  wages,  which  are 
at  their  own  disposal,  subject  to  a  de- 
duction on  account  of  property  already 
supplied  to  them,  and  ten  per  cent  as  a 
reserve  fund  for  their  own  benefit.  If  the 
remainder  does  not  suffice  to  support  the 
family,  an  extra  sum  is  paid  to  them  an- 
nually, and  charged  to  the  corporation 
whence  they  oame.  Should  the  corpora- 
tion fail  to  pay,  the  family  is  sent  back 
again.  If  the  head  of  the  family  shows  a 
capacity  for  managing  his  own  affairs,  he 
is  promoted  to  the  position  of  a  '*free 
farmer,"  or  Boer,  is  provided  with  a  farm 
of  two  and  one-half  acres,  potato  seed 
and  hay.  He  works  when  he  likes,  and 
disposes  of  his  harvest  as  he  chooses, 
being  subject  only  to  the  rules  of  the  col- 
ony, and  a  rent  fixed  by  the  commission- 
ers.     The   conditions   of  admission   are 
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based  on  the  amount  contributed  with 
the  applicants  by  the  corporations  sending 
them.  Under  the  revised  scheme,  how- 
ever, the  Society  only  admits  those  per- 
sons whose  labor  will  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance ;  and,  should  they  find  they  have 
mistaken  their  man,  the  burden  of  his 
support  is  laid  on  the  senders.  Under 
the  old  scheme  the  Society  of  Workmen 
was  rapidly  converted  into  a  Society  of 
Beggars;  for  subscribers  took  advantage 
of  its  benefits  in  order  to  relieve  them- 
selves   from    supporting    the    incapable 

classes. 

J.  d. 

Families  pay  rent  per  week o  3^ 

'*  Medical  attendance    .   .   .    o  oi^ 

"  Clothing  Fund o  i 

o    4X 

s.  d. 
Single  colonists  pay  for  the  good  of  the 

house  they  lodge  in 3  o 

Single  colonists  pay  Medical  attendance  o  oK 

"  Clothing  Fund    .   .    o  2?i 

3    aK 

They  receive  20  per  cent  as  pocket  money 

and    the    remainder  is  laid   by  on  their 

account. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  six  and  twelve,  and  parents  are 
fined  if  they  omit  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  The  schools  are  now,  of 
course,  supported  by  the  state,  but  the 
Society  still  contributes  ^80  per  annum 
for  instruction  in  extra  subjects,  such  as 
drawing.  The  colonists  share  with  the 
director  the  power  of  appointing  their 
own  "  Chef  de  Section,"  and  thus  they 
take  part  in  the  government  of  the  colony. 

The  three  colonies  retained  by  the  So- 


ciety since  its  reconstruction  comprise, 
together,  an  area  of  2,010  *'  hectares,"  and 
support  a  population  of  1,800  souls. 
They  are  divided  into  small  farms,  and 
intersected  by  wide  roads  bordered  with 
trees,  along  which  the  houses  are  built  at 
regular  intervals,  always  exactly  facing 
each  other,  and  always  exactly  alike,  so 
as  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  favoritism ! 
Twelve  meters  of  land  is  allowed  in  front 
of  each  house  for  a  well-stocked  garden, 
and  all  around  is  arable  land,  meadow 
land  and  woodland. 

Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jew- 
ish pastors  are  supported  by  the  Society 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists. 

A  doctor  and  chemist  reside  on  the 
property,  and  the  former  may  not  absent 
himself  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
without  leave.  A  horse  and  carriage  is 
kept  for  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  visit 
each  colony  at  least  twice  a  week,  and 
report  to  the  management  every  quarter. 

Industrial  work  is  only  encouraged  for 
the  sake  of  employment  in  winter,  and  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves. 

In  1878  the  net  profits  arising  from  agri- 
culture were £^'h'^ 

There  were  200  head  of  cattle  yielding  .       140 

Net  Profit j^372 

Re-aflToresting  is  extensively  carried  on, 
and  450,000  turves  have  been  cut  for  use 
in  the  colony,  very  few  being  sold. 
At  the  present  time  the  property  of  the 

Society  amounts  to Z^49.o39 

Debts 5.626 

Profit ;^434I3 

—  Charity  Organization  Review  * 


Man  ought,   like  the  animals,  to  oc-    fellow -creatures.      When   he   has    done 
cupy  himself  with  the  material  cares  of   that,   I  firmly  believe  that  he  is  happy 
life,  with  this  diflerence :  that  he  ought    and  that  his  life  is  reasonable, 
not  to  work  for  himself  only,  but  to  ex- 
tend the   influence  of  his  work  over  his 


—  Count  Tolstoi. 
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VISIT   TO   THE  GUILFORD   STREET  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL, 


LONDON. 


One  of  our  first  Sunday  excursions  was 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital  on  Guilford  st. 
It  looks  like  a  large  private  residence  with 
beautiful  grounds,  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers, bright  green  turf  and  large  trees  around 
the  boundaries.  The  boys'  apartments 
are  on  one  side,  and  the  girls'  on  the 
other.  Everything  is  neat  and  well  cared 
for. 

When  it  was  time  for  service,  we 
were  shown  to  some  pews  in  the  gallery 
reserved  for  strangers.  Our  seats  were 
near  the  fine  organ  presented  by  Handel, 
a  very  beautiful  instrument,  richly  inlaid 
and  of  exquisite  tone. 

The  girls  with  their  quaint  Normandy 
caps,  white  kerchiefs  and  snowy  aprons 
were  grouped  on  the  left,  while  the  boys 
in  blue  blouses,  red  belts  and  wide  collars 
were  seated  on  the  right.  They  sang  the 
service  together,  their  voices  blending 
sweetly,  and  bowed  reverently  at  the  name 
of  Jesus. 

A  clergyman  from  Kings'  College  gave 
us  a  most  liberal  discourse,  his  extremely 
broad  stand-point  having  great  interest  to 
me.  One  elderly  gentleman  went  out 
while  the  preacher  was  speaking,  whether 
in  dissent  or  not  we  could  not  tell.  But 
the  clergyman  looked  up  and  said,  "  I 
hope  I  am  not  frightening  any  good  peo- 
ple away,"  and  then  resumed  his  some- 
what radical  line  of  argument. 

One  may  question  the  good  taste  of 
many  brilliant  things  in  his  sermon.  Cer- 
tainly much  that  he  said  did  not  seem 
appropriate  for  children  to  hear,  and  it 
must  have  startled  many  of  the  conserva- 
tive members  of  his  audience. 


After  the  service  in  the  church  we  went 
to  the  dining-room  to  see  the  children 
take  their  dinner.  They  dine  at  separate 
tables. 

The  boys  filed  in  and  chanted  grace,  ac- 
companied by  the  shrill  bugle  of  the 
leader.  They  had  roast  beef,  potatoes, 
salad  and  bread,  which  they  ate  with  a 
relish,  that  only  youth  and  health  can 
supply,  and  they  behaved  with  great  pro- 
priety. They  certainly  looked  more  rosy 
than  our  poor  children  at  home. 

This  institution  was  founded  a  hundred 
years  ago  or  more  by  a  benevolent  old  sea- 
captain,  Thomas  Coram,  whose  heart 
yeai*ned  towards  the  poor  little  waifs  of 
London.  Hogarth  painted  his  portrait, 
which  we  saw  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The 
face  has  a  genial  expression  combined 
with  benevolence,  which  renders  it  very 
attractive. 

The  costume  of  the  girls  is  identical 
with  that  in  the  engravings  of  young 
"  English  Carol  .Singers."  It  was  very 
sweet  and  touching  to  look  on  the  living 
counterparts,  soinnocentand  so  well  cared 
for,  wondering  the  while  what  their  future 
life  might  be.  As  I  gazed,  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  little  orphans  at  home, 
without  any  set  uniform,  and  appearing 
just  like  their  more  favored  companions. 
But  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  maidens  before  me  that  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  which  style  I  liked 
best.  However,  as  they  both  illustrated 
the  golden  rule  so  eff^ectually,  I  was  not 
long  troubled  and,  in  spite  of  a  pouring 
rain,  shall  always  remember  the  short 
visit  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 
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FIDDLING  JIMMIE. 


BY   MRS.    KATE    TANNATT   WOODS. 


Years  ago,  when  Boston  Common  was 
even  more  than  now  the  pride  of  all  Bos- 
tonians,  before  the  Public  Garden  was 
thought  of,  or  an  Arboretum  had  ever 
been  mentioned,  Fiddling  Jimmie  lived 
and  labored  in  the  so-called  Athens  of 
America. 

Any  summer  day,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
Jimmie  could  be  seen  seated  on  a  bench 
with  a  small  violin  tucked  under  his  chin, 
from  which  the  boy  brought  forth  rare 
music  for  one  so  young.  For  one  hour 
at  noon,  and  often  longer  at  night,  the  boy 
sat  there  with  his  violin  and  dog.  Some- 
times the  dog  would  stray  away,  and  ei- 
ther rub  his  shaggy  sides  against  the 
clothing  of  some  passer-by  or  run  a  race 
with  the  little  children^  who  were  quite 
sure  to  gather  about  Jimmie  when  he 
drew  his  bow  and  with  half-closed  eyes 
played  the  *' Fisher's  Hornpipe  "  or  "Oh, 
Dear !  What  Can  the  Matter  Be." 

The  children  from  "the  Hill,"  on  Bea- 
con street,  were  fond  of  the  boy,  and 
many  a  penny  was  dropped  in  the  cigar 
box  at  Jimmie's  side,  while  his  short 
arms  and  shorter  fingers  were  struggling 
with  bow  and  strings. 

The  dog  was  a  favorite ,  too  ;  the  urchins 
all  knew  his  name,  and  again  and  again 
busy  men,  passing  that  way,  would  hear 
the  cry  of  "Come,  Sinner,  come,  that's  a 
good  doggie, come,  Sinner." 

"  What  made  you  call  him  that?"  ask- 
ed a  little  beauty  one  day,  after  she  had 
tormented  her  nurse  until  five  pennies 
were  put  into  Jimmie's  box. 

"I  didn't." 

"Who  did?" 

"  The  man  he  belonged  to." 

"  Did  he  give  him  to  you?" 

"No,  miss." 


"  He  stole  him,  I  know  he  did,"  said 
the  Beauty's  brother. 

Jimmie's  eyes  flashed,  but  he  did  not 
speak  ;  Jimmie  was  too  wise  to  quarrel. 

"  Oh,  no,  he  didn't  steal  him,"  said  the 
little  girl,  "  he  wouldn't  never ! " 

"  Where  is  the  man?"  asked  the  nurse. 

"  Dead,"  said  Jimmie. 

"Your  father?" 

"No,  miss,  a  stranger  from  over  the 
sea  ;  he  gave  him  to  my  sister." 

"What  a  haythenish  name,"  said  an- 
other nurse,  drawing  closer  to  her  friend, 
the  first  speaker. 

"  He  dances  just  as  well  though,"  said 
the  Beauty. 

"Wont  you  please  to  make  him  dance, 
boy?"  asked  a  little  girl,  who  was  seated 
in  a  wheel  chair. 

"  Sinner  doesn't  always  like  to,"  said 
Jimmie. 

"  I  wish  he  would,"  said  the  girl,  in  a 
pitiful  tone.  "  To-morrow  may  be  one  of 
my  bad  days  and  I  can't  come  out." 

"Are  you  sick,  miss?" 

"Of  course,  can't  you  see?  I  never 
walk.  Roll  me  nearer,  Ruth.  Now, 
boy,  make  him  dance,  and  I  will  give  you 
this  silver  quarter." 

"Thank  you,  miss.  Sinner  is  ugly 
sometimes,  and  all  the  coaxing  in  the  world 
wont  make  him  take  a  step — that's  why 
he  was  called  so ;  here.  Sinner,  come, 
dance  like  a  good  doggie  and  he  shall 
have  some  candy,"  said  Jimmie. 

Sinner  had  been  racing  after  a  ball, 
which  one  of  the  children  had  tossed 
about,  and  he  was  quite  tired.  When 
candy  was  mentioned  he  looked  knowing- 
ly about  at  the  children  and  ran  out  his 
tongue. 

"  Where  is  my  bag,  Ruth?"  asked  the 
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lame  girl.     "Where  is  it?     Get  it  quick, 
I  have  some  candy  in  it." 

The  nurse  found  the  bag  beneath  some 
cushions  and  gave  it  to  her  little  charge. 

"Don't  give  it  to  him  now;  just  let 
him  see  it,"  said  Jimmie.  "  Sinner  never 
dances  if  he  gets  the  candy  first." 

The  child  held  it  up  in  her  thin  fingers, 
and  Sinner  seemed  to  understand  it,  for  no 
sooner  did  his  young  master  begin  to  play 
the  hornpipe  than  doggie  began  to  dance. 
He  whirled,  he  waltzed,  he  capered  in 
perfect  time,  and  all  the  while  his  fore- 
paws  were  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his 
eyes  vv^ere  half-closed.  Again  and  again 
he  danced  back  and  forth  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  children,  and  as  the  crowd 
increased  Sinner  danced  faster  and  faster. 

"We  must  go  now,"  said  Jimmie  at 
last.  **  I've  only  an  hour  at  noon,  but  I'll 
play  for  you  any  day  if  you  like,  and  per- 
haps Sinner  will  dance  again." 

"Oh  !  do  make  him,"  said  the  lame  girl, 
"  do  make  him,  and  when  it  is  pleasant  I 
will  bring  more  candy  and — and — what 
do  you  do  with  your  money,  little  boy.?" 

"  I  give  it  to  Mother-Sis,"  said  the  boy, 
as  he  moved  away. 

"  Who  is  Mothei-Sis  }  "  called  the  petu- 
lant child.     "  Tell  me  quick." 

Jimmie  turned  toward  her  with  a  vexed 
look ;  he  was  nearly  angry,  but  her  face 
was  so  pale  and  thin,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  She  doesn't  mean  any  harm.  I  suppose 
she  has  had  so  much  pain  she  can't  help 
it." 

"Make  him  tell  me,  Ruth,"  said  the 
girl.     The  nurse  shook  her  head. 

"  Wont  you  please  tell  her  ?  "  asked  the 
Beauty.  "  She's  Gracie  Everett,  you 
know,  and  she's  real  good  sometimes." 

Jimmie  took  a  step  or  two  backward 
until  he  was  nearer  the  chair,  and  then 
said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  She  is  my  sister  and  lame  like  you  ; 

she  has  taken  care  of  us  ever  since  our 

mother  died,  and  we  love  her  very  much." 

Gracie's  eyes  fell,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"Come  again  some  other  day,"  said 


her  nurse.  "  Miss  Grace  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  have  more 
money  to  carry  home." 

Jimmie  did  not  stop  to  hear  more.  He 
was  late  now,  and  he  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  across  the  Common  and  down  over 
the  hill  and  through  the  streets,  until  he 
came  to  a  small  shop  at  the  North  End. 
As  he  was  entering  the  door  a  stout, 
red-faced  man  called  out:  "Here,  you 
blackguard,  where  have  you  been.?  Five 
minutes  late ;  didn't  I  tell  you  I  would 
discharge  you  if  it  happened  again .? " 

"  I  was  before  time  this  morning,  sir," 
said  Jimmie. 

"  Don't  talk  back  to  me ;  get  down  in 
the  basement  and  wash  out  those  bottles, 
or  I'll  send  you  home  without  a  cent  of 
pay,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Lummis. 
Mind  now." 

Sinner  followed  his  young  master  with 
a  wicked  look  in  his  eyes.  The  dog  evi- 
dently understood  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  he  was  prepared  to  fight  or 
bite,  if  occasion  offered. 

Jimmie  lifted  up  a  small  trap-door  in 
the  rear  of  the  shop  and  swung  himself 
lightly  down  into  a  dark  cellar,  where 
barrels,  half-barrels,  demijohns  and  bot- 
tles were  crowded  about  the  floor,  and 
on  shelves  hung  from  the  beams  of  the 
floor  above. 

The  boy  was  used  to  the  darkness  and 
mustiness,  for  he  threw  aside  his  jacket, 
laid  his  violin  on  the  corner  of  a  shelf 
where  he  had  previously  spread  a  news- 
paper, and  sent  Sinner  into  the  corner  to 
rest  on  a  pile  of  straw. 

A  miserable,  half-trimmed  lantern  shed 
its  feeble  light  about  the  dreary  place,  and 
the  constant  dripping  of  water  in  the  rude 
sink  under  it  made  the  cellar  weird  and  dis- 
mal. Jimmie  went  to  work  with  a  will ; 
he  was  too  happy  to  mind  a  scolding,  for 
he  remembered  the  kind  words  of  the  lit- 
tle Beauty  on  the  Common,  and  in  his 
pocket  the  coin  rattled  as  he  worked. 
How  pleased  Mother-Sis  will  be,  and 
what  a  nice  dinner  we  will  have  !     Sud- 
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denly  the  boy  remembered  that  he  had 
not  eaten  his  lunch,  and  it  was  in  his 
pocket  where  he  had  put  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  would  eat  it  now  and  work  all 
the  faster.  He  found  it  just  as  he  had 
put  it  away  that  morning,  with  a  bit  of 
clean  white  cloth  about  it.  Only  a  thick 
slice  of  bread  without  butter  and  a  small 
red  herring.  Jimmie  dared  not  eat  the 
latter  lest  it  might  take  up  too  much  time, 
the  bread  he  could  manage  as  he  worked. 
He  had  taken  just  one  bite  when  he  heard 
his  master's  voice  calling  to  him  : 

"I  say,  Jim,  bring  up  a  dozen  of  those 
pints  and  be  quick  about  it." 

Only  two  pint  bottles  were  clean,  the 
rest  were  quarts. 

"  Have  some  quarts  ready,  sir,  but  no 
pints." 

''  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  the  man,  and 
he  swung  his  portly  form  down  through 
the  trap-door.  '*What  are  you  doing 
here,  you  rascal }  Why  don't  you  work  ? 
Ah,  ha  !  so  I've  caught  you,  have  I,  steal- 
in'  an'  eatin'  in  work-hours.  I  always  did 
suspect  you  ;  these  mighty  quiet  boys  are 
always  rascals.  Hand  over  some  of  those 
botdes  quick,  and  if  you  can't  work  faster 
you  can  light  out." 

The  man  threw  the  bread  into  the  cor- 
ner and  hurried  away  with  the  pints  he 
had  called  for.  Poor  Jimmie  !  he  wished 
himself  a  man  more  than  ever ;  it  was  bad 
enough  to  be  hungry,  but  to  be  called  a 
thief  was  terrible.  His  face  grew  hot  as 
he  thought  of  it. 

''  If  Mother-Sis  knew,"  he  said,  "  if  she 
could  walk  in  and  see  this  place,  if  she 
could  once  see  Lummis,  what  would  she 
say?  1*11  never  tell  her,"  said  the  boy, 
bravely.  "She  always  says,  'do  your 
best,'  and  I  will ;  she  don't  know  why  I 
like  to  stay  on  the  Common  and  dread 
stormy  days.     She  don't  know " 

"  Come  up  here,  you  Jim,"  said  the 
sharp  voice  of  Mr.  Lummis. 

Jimmie  hurried  up,  wiping  his  wet  fin- 
gers as  he  went. 

Several  men  were  in  the  shop,  and  all 


eyes  were  turned  on  the  boy  as  his  curly 
head  appeared  above  the  trap-door. 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  when  I  hired  you 
that  you  wouldn't  fiddle  nowheres  but 
here  evenings  ?  " 

''Yes,  sir." 

"  And  didn't  I  agree  to  give  you  some- 
thin'  extra  for  fiddlin'  for  the  customers 
three  nights  in  the  week  ?  " 

"  Ten  cents  extra,  sir." 

A  low  murmur  was  heard  among  the 
men. 

"  Didn't  you  break  your  contract  and 
go  playin*  for  some  swells  on  the  Com- 
mon?" 

"Not  in  your  time,  sir.  It  was  after 
work-hours,  sir." 

"All  the  hours  is  work-hours,"  said 
Lummis,  with  a  sly  wink,  "  and  now  this 
here  gentleman,"  pointing  to  a  rough, 
coarse  man,  with  a  face  like  an  ugly  dog, 
"this  here  gentleman,  he  comes  and  says, 
'that  there  boy  of  yours  was  a-playin' 
away  and  his  dog  a-dancin'  like  mad  on 
the  Common  last  night.' " 

"Yes,  sir,  but  you  had  sent  me  home 
and  I  stopped  to  play  a  tune  to  get  a  little 

more  money  for  her  and "  Jimmie 

looked  appealingly  to  the  by-staoders,  but 
Lummis  laughed  and  said  : 

"  Well,  you  see  here,  youngster,  that 
tough  old  story  don't  go  down  here  ;  you're 
a  hard  one,  you  are,  so  to-night  you  may 
jist  trot  with  yer  old  dog,  an'  then  you'll 
come  to  know  that  Bob  Lummis  means 
what  he  says.  Go  down  to  your  work 
now." 

Jimmie's  heart  was  full  as  he  went 
down  once  more  through  the  trap-door. 
How  grieved  Mother-Sis  would  be  !  How 
hard  it  would  be  to  get  a  place,  and  what 
could  he  say  when  asked  about  his  for- 
mer employer? 

Jimmie  did  not  mean  to  cry,  but  he  was 
very  young,  very  hungry,  and  life  was  a 
hard  thing  to  him  already ;  do  what  he 
would,  the  salt  tears  fell  into  the  tub 
where  he  rubbed  and  rinsed  the  bottles. 
Sinner    seemed    to   know   how   matters 
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stood,  for  he  left  his  corner  and  rubbed 
his  wise  little  head  against  his  young 
master's  legs. 

"  Haven't  you  been  a  little  too  hard  on 
the  chap?  "  asked  one  of  the  men. 

''No,  no;  these  city  boys  are  a  hard 
lot.  They  need  takin' down  a  bit.  Why, 
bless  you,  he'll  be  back  here  before  noon 
to-morrow  a-beggin'  of  me  to  take  him 
back.  Fiddling  Jimmie  is  a  smart  one, 
and  so  is  the  dog.  I  wouldn't  let  either 
on  'em  go  for  good." 

Mr.  Lummis  reckoned  unwisely,  for 
that  night  Jimmie  carried  his  tear-stained 
face  and  pitiful  story  to  Mother-Sis  and 
she  with  her  kind  heart  and  sensitive  nat- 
ure saw  all  and  felt  all  that  the  boy  had 
suffered  in  silence. 

"  It  is  quite  right,  Jamie  dear  ;  you  know 
the  sweet  mother  used  to  say  that  man's 
cruelty  was  sometimes  God's  kindness. 
You  have  been  growing  thin  of  late,  my 
little  man,  and  now  you  can  stay  on  the 
Common  more  and  get  strong  once  again  ; 
sister  couldn't  spare  her  brave  little  man 
any  hours  for  sickness." 

"  But  the  rent,  Mother-Sis,  and  baby's 
new  dress,  and " 

"  Never  mind  the  ands^  Jamie  darling ; 
didn't  you  bring  home  more  money  than 
ever  to-day,  and  wont  you  play  and  Sin- 
ner dance  again  for  the  little  girl,  and 
bring  us  some  more  ?  Beside,  little  lad- 
die, I  have  made  the  baby  a  pretty  gown 
out  of  one  of  the  night-robes  which  the 
dear  mother  brought  from  over  the  sea, 
and  now  that  Miss  Baby  can  walk  some 
fine  day  you  shall  take  her  out." 

"  But  she  hasn't  a  bonnet,  a  cunning 
little  bonnet,  such  as  the  babies  I  see  wear." 

'*  Ah !  Jamie,  you  must  have  washed 
your  hope  away  in  that  wretched  cellar. 
When  you  brought  me  my  work  from  the 
store  I  saw  inside  of  the  paper  the  pret- 
tiest picture  of  a  bonnet,  and  so  I  looked 
over  the  dear  mother's  things,  and  there 
in  the  little  box  on  the  shelf  is  a  wee  bon- 
net, all  ready  for  your  first  walk  with  little 
sister,  that  was  to  be  your  surprise  for 


the  Fourth  of  July,  Jamie,  but  you  may 
see  it  now  and  comfort  yourself." 

Kind,  good  sister  that  she  was,  no  won- 
der Jamie  worked  for  her  and  thought  of 
her,  and  gave  her  that  precious  name  of 
mother,  as  a  prefix  to  the  title  of  sister. 

The  next  morning  was  as  beautiful  as 
June  can  be,  and  we  all  know  how  charm- 
ing that  is.  Jamie  dressed  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  in  his  patched  jacket 
and  went  away  to  the  Common. 

It  seemed  a  long,  long  time  before  any 
of  his  friends  came,  and  when  at  last  he 
saw  the  little  Beauty  he  was  so  happy  he 
could  hardly  play. 

"  I  saw  Gracie  this  morning,"  said  the 
Beauty,  "and  she  is  coming  out  pretty 
soon ;  she  told  me  to  tell  you,  and  you 
must  not  let  the  dog  dance  until  she 
comes." 

"  Then  I  will  play  on  the  other  side  for 
a  while,"  said  Jamie.  "  You  see  I  am 
out  of  work  now  and  I  must  earn  all  that 
I  can."      * 

"  Why  don't  you  work?  " 
"The  man  sent  me  away  because  I 
made  Sinner  dance  for  you." 
"  Where  does  he  live  ?  " 
"  At  the  North  End,  miss." 
"  That's  a  very  wicked  place,  isn't  it, 
nurse  ?  " 

"  I   took   the   first   work  I   could  get 
when  my  mother  died,"  said  Jamie. 
"  Haven't  you  any  mother?  " 
"  No,  miss,  and  no  father." 
"  Why,  nurse,  how  can  boys  live  with- 
out fathers  and  mothers  ?  " 

"  There's  many  as  does,  poor  things," 
said  the  nurse.  Jamie  went  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Common,  but  did  not  meet 
with  much  success.  When  he  returned 
to  his  old  position  he  found  Ruth  there 
with  Gracie. 

"  I  told  papa  about  you,  and  he  wants 
you  to  take  Sinner  down  to  his  office. 
You  must  be  there  at  half-past  one,  for 
papa  is  very  particular." 

Sinner  never  danced  better  than  on 
that  day,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  Jamie 
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.  went  with  a  light  heart  to  the  office  on 
State  street. 

"  Are  you  the  boy  my  little  girl  sent?  " 
asked  portly,  good-natured  Mr.  Everett. 

''  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  she  wants  me  to  buy  your  danc- 
ing dog  for  her ;  what  will  you  take  for 
it?" 

"  I  couldn*t  sell  Sinner,  sir." 

''Why  not?" 

Then  Jamie  told  the  story  of  his  life 
and  Sinner's  share  in  it,  while  the  dog 
stood  by  wagging  his  tail. 

It  was  truth,  pure  and  simple,  and 
truth  was  powerful,  for  the  rich  merchant 
nodded  to  his  partner,  who  winked  his 
eyes  in  reply,  and  Jamie  was  engaged 
then  and  there  to  wait  upon  the  gentle- 
men and  keep  the  office  tidy. 

Mother-Sis  knew  he  brought  good  tid- 
ings, for  he  bounded  up  the  stairs  in  long 
leaps. 

Years  ago.  Sinner  has  danced  for  the 
last  time,  and  was  decently  buried,  while 
Sinner's  master,  now  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  sits  in  his  luxurious  home  in  Arling- 
ton reading  to  Mother-Sis,  a  sweet-faced 
woman  with  soft,  gray  hair. 

"  Don't  sew  any  more  to-night,"  he  says, 
as  her  needle  flies  in  and  out.  '*  We  had 
plenty  of  that  in  the  old  days." 

''  Not  like  this,  Jamie  dear,"  she  re- 
plies. ''  This  is  a  dainty  gown  for  our  lit- 
tle niece  ;  they  are  coming  home  with  her 
to-morrow  to  celebrate  your  birthday." 

''Dear  me,  how  the  time  flies;  it  is 
only  a  few  years  since  I  carried  Baby  out 
for  a  walk,  and  now  she  is  coming  to  us 
with  a  baby  of  her  own." 

"  And  as  fine  a  husband  as  we  could 


wish  for  her,"  said  the  sister,  with  mother- 
ly pride. 

"  My  birthday,  is  it?  Well,  well,  we 
must  do  something  handsome  for  the  sake 
of '  that  boy  at  Lummis's.'  " 

"That  boy  at  Lummis's"  is  never  for- 
gotten in  the  house  at  Arlington  ;  for  his 
sake  hundreds  of  boys  are  cared  for.  The 
rich  merchant  remembers  the  dingy  cellar, 
the  hard  task-master,  the  temptations  and 
trials,  and  in  his  name  many  a  wayward, 
neglected  lad  is  lifted  up. 

"  I  will  double  my  check  to  the  Indus- 
trial Home  to-morrow.  We  can  afford  it » 
Mother-Sis,  unless  you  need  something?  " 

Mother-Sis  needs  nothing.  The  light 
falls  softly  on  her  peaceful  face,  and  a 
rare  smile  hovers  about  her  lips.  What 
greater  happiness  could  be  hers?  Her 
boy  is  honored  and  respected,  her  Baby  a 
loved  and  loving  wife,  and  her  own  crip- 
pled feet  are  cushioned  so  tenderly  that 
she  never  repines. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Jamie,"  she  says,  at 
last,  while  the  faintest  tremor  is  percepti- 
ble in  her  voice,  "I  was  thinking  how 
much  better  and  happier  we  all  are  for 
the  sorrows  and  trials  of  Fiddling  Jim- 
mie."  The  merchant  puts  down  his  pa- 
per and  walks  about  the  table  until  he 
reaches  her  chair,  then  he  bends  over  her 
and  kisses  her  smiling  lips,  once,  twice, 
thrice,  before  he  says  : 

"I  shall  change  a  word  of  Whittier's 
for  you,  love : 

"  Let  us  hope,  as  well  we  can, 

That  the  Silent  Angel  who  gamers  man 

May  find  some  grain,  as  of  old  he  found 
In  the  human  corn-field,  ripe  and  sound. 

And  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  deign  to  own 
The  precious  seed  by  a  woman  sown." 


Canon  Farrar  makes  the  startling 
statement  that  England  makes  loo  drunk- 
ards in  India  for  ever}'  Christian. 

Miss  Willard's  book,  "  Woman  and 
Temperance,"  is  being  translated  into 
Japanese. 


I  will  not  seek  the  explanation  of  all 
things.  I  know  that  the  explanation,  as 
well  as  the  beginning  of  all,  should  be 
hidden  in  the  Infinite. — "  My  Confes- 
sion^'^ by  Count  Tolstoi, 
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"  How  did  it  come  about?"  queried 
some  one,  concerning  an  advance  move- 
ment. '*  It  came  about  because  it  was 
needed,"  was  the  incisive  reply.  So  we 
may  say  of  the  Police  Matrons,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  they  have  been  so 
long  in  coming  when  the  need  was  so 
great. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago, -the  writer, 
in  following  up  a  girl,  whom  she  was  de- 
termined to  save,  in  spite  of  her  own  nat- 
ural tendencies,  the  adverse  influence  of 
evil  associates,  and  dangerous  environ- 
ments combined,  went  for  the  first  time 
into  a  Police  Court.  In  looking  over  the 
prisoners,  she  counted  ten  women  and 
girls,  besides  the  one^  whose  pitiful  en- 
treaty had  brought  her  to  such  an  unac- 
customed place.  The  hour  revealed  some- 
thing of  the  "  gap  "  in  reform  work  for 
women.  What  could  be  done  to  cover 
it?  At  first,  only  voluntary  service  was 
thought  of;  some  woman  "to  be  the 
friend  at  court"  of  these  other  women. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  but  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  such  desultory  efibrts 
only  touched,  without  meeting,  the  need. 
Articles  written  for  the  press  were  wide- 
ly copied,  and  created  some  interest  and 
discussion  at  the  time,  and  some  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  reform  were  attempted 
by  representatives  of  various  philanthropic 
organizations,  but  there  was  no  organized 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  movement,  until  it 


was  laken  up  by  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union. 

The  attention  of  the  local  Union,  in 
Portland,  Me.,  was  called  to  the  subject  by 
a  lady  physician,  whose  duties  had  taken 
her  into  the  Police  Court,  where  her  wom- 
anly sympathies  were  intensely  aroused. 
On  petition,  the  Union  was  granted  the 
privilege  of  placing  a  woman,  for  day  serv- 
ice, at  the  station,  the  Union  being  respon- 
sible for  the  salary.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  immediately  petition- 
ed for  the  appointment  of  a  similar  officer, 
with  added  duties,  as  it  was  apparent  that 
if  the  matron's  work  was  to  be  really 
effective  she  must  be  on  call  during  the 
night  as  well  as  day.  The  movement 
was  inaugurated  after  two  years'  persist- 
ent effort,  coming  in  at  last  on  quite  a 
wave  of  interest  created  in  various  circles. 

A  suite  of  rooms  was  provided  at  the 
Central  Police  Station,  the  duties  of  the 
office  defined  and  the  salary,  paid  by  the 
city,  specified. 

This  city  being  the  home  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Department  of  Prison  and 
Police  Work,  under  the  N.  W.  C.  T.  U., 
the  subject  was  brought  at  once-to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Unions  all  over  the  country, 
through  the  state  and  local  superintend- 
ents, and  the  reports  of  the  movement  at 
National  Conventions. 

Chief  Childs,  of  Providence,  gave  his 
hearty  endorsement  at  an  early  day,  and 
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furnished  an  official  letter,  which  has 
been  published  in  many  of  the  leading 
papers  of  our  large  cities.  In  it  he  says : 
"  All  female  prisoners  are  immediately 
placed  under  tlie  care  of  the  matron,  who 
has  charge  of  the  prisoners'  dock,  where 
they  await  their  arraignment,  or  trial,  be- 
fore the  Police  or  Justice  Courts,  and  con- 
tinues her  supervision  until  they  are  dis- 
charged from  custody,  or  are  taken  away 
to  be  committed  to  the  State  Institutions 
in  Cranston.  She  also  searches  all  of  the 
female  prisoners  previous  to  their  commit- 
ment to  the  cells,  many  of  whom  are 
charged  with  larceny,  and  are  suspected 
of  having  stolen  property  in  their  posses- 
sion. 

"  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
prisoners  brought  to  the  Central  Station, 
many  insane  persons  of  both  sexes  are 
detained  here  for  safe  keeping,  to  await 
transportation  to  hospitals,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  state.  The  fitness  of  having  a 
matron  to  care  for  females,  who  are  be- 
reft of  reason  and  utterly  regardless  of  all 
the  ordinary  proprieties  of  life,  is  obvious 
to  every  mind.  I  am  free  to  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  system,  for  many  reasons, 
is  a  great  improvement  on  our  previous 
method  of  doing  such  business.  It  also 
relieves  our  officers  from  the  execution  of 
many  unpleasant  and  delicate  duties,  the 
necessity  of  which  has  not  been  generally 
understood,  and  for  the  performance  of 
which  we  have  sometimes  been  severely 
criticised." 

The  subject  has  been  presented  at  suc- 
cessive gatherings  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections,  receiving 
each  time  hearty  endorsement  and  pledg- 
es of  cooperation  by  members  from  va- 
rious cities.  At  the  meeting  in  Minneap- 
olis, July,.  1886,  Bishop  Ireland  followed 
the  address  with  earnest  words,  saying 
that  he  "  could  bear  personal  testimony 
to  the  imperative  need  of  such  help  and 
protection  for  women." 

At  the  National  Prison  Congress,  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Nov.,  i886,  a  paper  was  read 


which  received  marked  attention,  and  of 
which  Ex-president  Hayes,  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Congress,  wrote:  ''I  trust 
your  paper  will  be  widely  circulated.  In 
the  audience  which  heard  it,  and  which 
in  the  most  decided  way  enjoyed  and  ap- 
proved it,  were  many  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts, as  well  as  of  the  most  noted  stu- 
dents in  our  country  of  the  general  subject 
of  your  essay.  All  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  your  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

In  Chicago,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  were  al- 
lowed  to  place  a  matron  in  the  Harrison 
street  station  as  an  experiment.  Her  re- 
port for  the  first  quarter  demonstrated  the 
need  of  her  presence,  as  she  had  over 
1 ,500  women  and  girls  under  her  care. 
The  movement  has  steadily  grown  in  fa- 
vor, and  now  there  are  ten  matrons  at 
five  different  stations.  Of  them.  Chief 
Ebersold  says  :  "  We  have  two  matrons, 
whose  duties  continue  from  7  a.  m.  to 
6  p.  M.,  changing  for  night  service  each 
alternate  week.  The  one  on  duty  spends 
all  her  time,  sits  in  the  office  to  be 
ready  any  moment  to  receive  women, 
searches  them,  and  waits  upon  them  if 
thirsty  or  sick.  These  women  must  be 
of  irreproachable  reputation,  advanced  in 
life,  and  must  have  kindly  hearts,  and 
keep  a  close  watch  upon  themselves,  that 
they  say  no  word  of  their  business,  either 
in  the  station  or  out,  speak  a  kindly  word 
to  the  girls,  and  when  called  into  court 
sit  beside  them,  and  when  they  go  to  any 
other  institution  the  matron  goes  with 
them.  The  right  kind  of  a  woman's  pres- 
ence in  the  station  has  a  refining  influence 
upon  the  prisoners  and  others." 

During  the  last  year  over  8,000  wom- 
en were  cared  for  by  these  matrons  in 
Chicago. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Com- 
mittee on  Police  Matrons,  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  work  has  recently  been  inau- 
gurated, reports,  "  Under  the  care  of  our 
four  matrons,  within  the  five  months, 
have  come  1,129  women,    123  children 
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and  23  infants,  and  2  births  have  occur- 
red in  the  station-houses.*' 

In  Baltimore,  the  report  of  the  first  year's 
work  (1885)  says:  "  Our  Police  Matron 
at  the  Central  Station  has  done  good  ser- 
vice in  her  department,  always  on  hand 
to  relieve  the  unfortunate  of  her  sex,  who 
are  arrested  and  brought  to  her  care.  She 
arranges  the  disordered  dress,  sometimes 
loaning  needed  articles,  gives  words  of 
advice  and  kindness,  and  attends  to  them 
while  they  remain.  She  has  had  535 
women  and  girls  under  her  care,  and  has 
returned  75  lost  children  to  their  parents," 
and  adds,  *'  Facts  which  are  constantly 
coming  to  our  notice  more  and  more  dem- 
onstrate the  value  and  necessity  of  having 
a  Christian  woman  in  these  places." 

In  Manchester,  N.  H.,  during  the  time 
when  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  urging  the 
appointment  of  such  an  officer,  two  births 
were  reported,  and  it  seems  strange  to 
say  that  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before 
the  matron  was  secured.  She  is  now 
doing  excellent  work  in  her  department. 

There  is  hardly  a  state  where  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  agitated  in  one  or  more 
of  the  cities  with  varying  success.  St. 
Louis  has  a  matron  *'  whose  works 
praise  her."  In  New  Orleans,  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  have  made  an  earnest  appeal 
and  will  not  be  disheartened  by  temporary 
delay.  Cleveland  has  just  secured  two 
matrons,  the  result  of  prolonged  efibrt  by 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  women.  In  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  several  hearings  have  been  given, 
and  it  is  endorsed  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  need,  and  that  has  been  empha- 
sized by  over  600  arrests  of  women  during 
1886.  In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  women  are 
making  a  determined  effort  to  secure  both 
a  jail  and  police  matron.  Over  500 
women  were  arrested  in  that  city  last 
year,  and  80  of  these  were  under  20  years 
of  age.  San  Francisco  reports  success. 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  De- 
troit, Wilmington,  Del.,  Peoria,  111.,  Chey- 
enne, Wy.  Ter.,  and  other  cities  are  push- 
ing the   matter.     Montreal   has  secured 


the  arrangement  after  a  long  and  persist- 
ent effort,  and  Kingston,  Ont.,  is  awak- 
ened to  the  need.  The  most  notable  suc- 
cess has  come  this  year  in  Massachusetts, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Wom- 
an's Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Moral  Education  Association,  and  several 
other  associations,  aided  by  prominent 
gentlemen.  The  Legislature  passed  a 
bill,  providing  for  Police  Matrons  in  all 
cities  of  over  30,cxx)  inhabitants.  This 
assures  the  movement  in  9  cities,  and 
gives  promise  of  suitable  appointments, 
by  placing  the  nominations  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  women,  from  the  differ- 
ent organizations  making  the  appeal. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  these  9  cities 
last  year  were  as  follows  :  Lowell,  639  ; 
Fall  River,  369 ;  Lawrence,  201  ;  Wor- 
cester, 178;  Springfield,  143;  New  Bed- 
ford, 130;  Cambridge,  77;  Lynn,  161; 
and  Boston,  for  1885,  5,092 ;  returns  for 
1886  not  given. 

We  learn  through  the  press  that  Brook- 
lyn has  just  had  15  women  appointed  as 
Police  Matrons,  at  a  salary  of  $600  each. 
The  movement  was  defeated  in  N.  Y. 
city,  on  account  of  the  expense  and  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  police  that  it 
was  unnecessary.  Notwithstanding  these 
weighty  reasons^  the  question  will  be  ag- 
itated again  at  no  distant  time. 

The  English  WomaH^s  Review  (Lon- 
don) makes  a  strong  plea  for  Police  Ma- 
trons, and  other  foreign  cities  have  sent 
letters  of  enquiry  upon  the  subject. 

The  adoption  of  this  much-needed  re- 
form is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the 
present  seems  favorable  for  effort,  as  it 
has  received  much  attention,  during  the 
last  year,  in  our  leading  papers,  maga- 
zines, and  philanthropic  circles  every- 
where. 

As  to  methods  of  procedure :  ascer- 
tain facts ;  number  of  women  arrested 
during  previous  yeai  s ;  accommodations 
provided,  care  furnished.  Make  a  few  un- 
announced visits  to  cells  in  Police  Station 
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and  Police  Court.  A  concise  statement 
should  head  the  petition,  such  as  :     '*  We, 

the  undersigned  citizens  of ,  believing 

that  decency,  humanity  and  Christianity 
demand  that  women  prisoners  should  be 
cared  for  by  women^  respectfully  pray, 
etc.,"  adapting  the  petition  to  Legislature 
or  City  Council,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
general,  a  few  representative  signatures 
are  quite  as  effective  as  those  gathered  in 
large  numbers,  miscellaneously  signed. 
Arrange  a  public  meeting,  working  it  up 
carefully  in  all  its  details.  Send  out  in- 
vitations to  leading  citizens,  city  ofl[icials, 
and  especially  the  police  department. 
Advertise  thoroughly,  using  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  question,  its  rise,  progress 
and  needs,  as  the  best  means  of  drawing 
your  audience.  Secure  the  Mayor,  if  pos- 
sible, to  preside.  Have  the  subject  pre- 
sented from  different  stand-points  by  prom- 
inent men  and  women,  not  forgetting  the 
importance  of  having  the  whole  thing  well 
reported.  "  Last,  but  not  least,"  start  for 
success  and  continue  until  it  is  assured. 

Always  petition  that  the  appointment 
of  these  matrons  be  only  upon  the  written 
recommendation  of  a  committee  of  women 
from  the  different  organizations  interested 
in  the  movement.  This  is  absolutely  im- 
portant, to  remove  it  from  personal  and 
political  hands. 

That  objections  will  be  made  to  this 
reform  *'  goes  without  saying,"  but  they 
will  melt  away  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, with  a  plain  statement  of  facts  and 
light  turned  on  present  customs. 

It  does  not  take  a  thoughtful  person  a 
moment  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing a  woman  to  care  for  women,  under 
circumstances  of  such  varying  need  as 
are  constantly  met  in  the  police  stations 
of  our  land.  By  the  old  arrangement,  a 
woman  arrested,  whatever  may  be  her 
needs  or  condition,  is  left  in  charge  of 
men  to  be  searched  and  cared  for.  Lock- 
ed in  a  cell,  with  no  woman  within  call, 
she  may  be  left  to  pass  through  the  hour 
of  woman's  direst  need  with  only  men 


around  her.  The  number  of  births,  un- 
der such  conditions,  during  the  last  five 
years,  are  a  blot  upon  our  civilization. 
We  are  told  that  "  there  is  a  woman, 
who  does  the  scrubbing,  who  can  be  call- 
ed when  needed;  but  a  very  thorough  in- 
vestigation has  revealed  the  fact  that,  in 
the  cases  cited,  and  many  others,  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  to  call  her. 

"  It's  no  place  for  a  woman."  "  It's  a 
bother  to  have  women  around,"  and  in 
one  case  the  objection  was  clearly  stated 
*'  as  being  an  abridgment  of  personal 
liberty,''^  In  another,  that  "the  police 
commissioners  had  no  use  for  such  an 
officer ^^^  and  again,  "  the  police  are  op- 
posed to  the  whole  thing  and  say  they 
wont  have  itJ^ 

Let  these  words  go  for  what  they  are 
worth,  but  toothers,  uttered  in  good  faith, 
such  as,  '*  Good  women  would  not  consent 
to  stay  in  such  places,"  and  "  they  could 
not  manage  the  class  of  women  found 
there,"  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  send 
women  of  education  and  refinement  to 
heathen  lands,  and  they  become  exiles 
from  home  and  country,  and  in  many 
cases  are  surrounded  by  filth,  degrada- 
tion and  vice  of  the  most  revolting  kind. 
This  they  bear  cheerfully  "  for  His  sake," 
giving  loving  service  "  In  His  Name." 
If  we  have  none  left  for  the  field,  the  mis- 
sionary work  for  the  elbow  heathen,  we 
should  recall  some  who  would  thus  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  just  as  important 
work,  and  be  accessible  to  tlie  privileges 
of  a  Christian  land.  As  to  strength  need- 
ed, it  is  well  understood  that  muscular 
power  and  brute  force  fail  often  before 
more  potent  factors,  such  as  dignity  and 
tact.  The  writer  could  give  scores  of 
testimonies  upon  this  point,  if  needed,  of 
the  triumph  of  presence  over  physical 
strength .  And  even  if  obi  iged  to  call  help 
in  exceptional  cases,  would  it  be  anything 
more  than  every  police»«««  has  done  over 
and  over  again,  and  was  it  ever  held  as  a 
disqualification  for  his  office  ? 

There  is  another  point  frequently  ig- 
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nored  in  these  discussions.  All  the  wom- 
en brought  into  these  stations  are  not  bad 
— arrested  on  suspicion,  taken  up  in  a  fit, 
detained  for  varying  reasons,  and  girls, 
wild  and  thoughtless,  not  realizing  where 
their  steps  are  leading. 

Few  girls  of  fifteen  are  past  cure,  and, 
if  the  help,  protection  and  motherly  care 
can  come  at  this  crisis,  it  may  mean  a  life 
redeemed  from  vice.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, tlie  degrading  effect  of  the  present 
police  system  is  too  obvious  to  need  com- 
ment. Granted  all  to  be  true,  which  is 
given  concerning  some  of  the  present 
police  "  repeaters,"  that  some  women 
either  helplessly  or  uproariously  intoxicat- 
ed are  brought  in,  seeming  utterly  void  of 
the  sense  of  decency,  both  in  language 
and  actions,  would  it  not  be  Christian  to 
give  to  such  a  one,  "  a  woman  still,"  the 
protection  of  a  good  woman's  presence, 
and  to  the  officials  the  shield  of  a  pure 
woman's  influence.'*     Granted    that  they 


have  come  to  this  condition  through  their 
own  volition,  shall  we  not  assume  the 
^^  woman's  right  "  of  caring  for  the  sinful 
and  weak  by  doing  what  we  may  to  pro- 
tect them  for  the  time  being  from  the  nat- 
ural results  of  their  own  sin  and  folly  ? 

If  we  do  not  give  incidents  in  these 
pages  of  ''  revelations,"  "  abuses,"  and 
''  dastardly  outrages,"  it  is'  not  because 
they  are  wanting,  but  because  this  is  not 
the  point  of  attack.  The  only  wonder  is 
that,  under  our  present  system,  they  have 
been  so  infrequent.  It  is  the  system  itself 
against  which  we  war,  and  for  the  change 
of  which  women  everywhere  should  hold 
themselves  responsible  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Let  the  women  tax-payers  meet  the 
subterfuge  of  expense  with  arguments  of 
their  own,  and  let  other  women  offer 
such  jewels  as  may  be  theirs,  if,  in  no 
other  way,  some  of  the  Master's  jewels 
may  be  rescued  from  eternal  loss. 


HIGH-CASTE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA. 


BY   MRS.    BERNARD    WHITMAN. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Pun- 
dita  Ramabai,  a  Brahmin  widow,  came  to 
this  country.  She  came  with  a  mission 
which  fills  her  whole  heart — the  educa- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  child- widows  of 
India.  Since  her  arrival  in  this  country, 
she  has  addressed  many  audiences  and 
her  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  her 
subject  and  earnest  manner  of  presenting 
it  have  won  her  great  attention.  She 
knows  what  she  talks  of,  and  she  knows 
what  she  believes  is  necessary  for  raising 
these  miserable,  persecuted  children  to 
a  life  of  usefulness.  This  slender  little 
Brahmin  woman,  dressed  in  her  native 
Chudda^  looks  hardly  more  than  a  child 
herself.  Her  English  is  perfectly  good, 
her  face  all  animation,  and,  in  her  sympa- 
thy for  her  sisters,  self  is  forgotten,  while 


in  rapid  speech  she  takes  her  audience 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Hindu  family. 
Ramabai  has  now  published  a  book 
which  she  calls  the  "  High -caste  Hindu 
Woman."  It  is  marked  by  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  truth  which  characterize  her 
lectures.  Her  plan  is  to  return  to  Bom- 
bay and  with  the  help  of  liberal  foreign- 
ers and  Hindus  to  establish  a  school. 
This  school,  which  is  to  be  completely 
unsectarian,  is  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  children  who,  by  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  have  been  lefl  widows  and  con- 
sequently have  no  rights  or  privileges  in 
this  life.  The  school  will  not  proselyte. 
It  shall  be  a  broad,  liberal  school,  with 
Hindu  as  well  as  Christian  teachere.  For 
she  trusts  to  the  good  God  to  crown  her 
efibrts   with    success    and    bring    them 
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with  the  advance  of  education,  into  a 
Christian  life.  The  history  of  this  young 
widow  is  given  in  an  introduction  to  her 
book  written  by  Dr.  Bodley,  Dean  of  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  briefly  notice  the  points  of  this 
introduction,  that  the  reader,  knowing 
Ramahai  from  her  babyhood,  may  enter 
more  into  the  object  of  her  mission  in  this 
country. 

Ramabai  speaks  of  a  father  who  was 
on  a  religious  pilgrimage  with  his  fami- 
ly. When  bathing  in  a  sacred  river  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  fine-looking 
man,  who  also  came  to  bathe  there. 

On  learning  the  caste,  clan  and  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  stranger,  also  that  he 
w^as  a  widower,  he  offered  him  in  mar- 
riage his  little  daughter  of  nine  years  of 
age.  The  next  day  the  marriage  was 
concluded  and  the  stranger  took  his 
bride  to  his  home  nearly  9CX)  miles 
away.  This  little  girl  became  afterwards 
the  mother  of  Ramabai.  Her  husband 
w^as  a  learned  man.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
he  had  married.  During  his  own  educa- 
tion, he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing that  women  were  occasionally  educat- 
ed. He  desired  at  once  to  teach  his  own 
wife,  but  she  neither  wished  it  nor  did 
his  family.  When  he  married  the  second 
time,  he  resolved  that  the  experiment 
should  be  faithfully  carried  out.  He  took 
his  young  wife  to  live  literally  in  the  jun- 
gle. Many  students  sought  the  learned 
Brahmin  priest,  who  occupied  himself  with 
their  education  and  that, of  his  son  and 
elder  daughter.  When  Ramabai  was 
born,  her  father  was  too  much  occupied 
and  too  old  to  instruct  her.  Her  mother 
gave  her  her  first  lessons  m  Sanskrit  in 
the  early  mornings.  The  eldest  was  giv- 
en in  marriage,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  family  to  set  out  on  a  religious 
pilgrimage.  During  these  years  of  pil- 
grimage the  early  morning  lessons  con- 
tinued and  Ramabai  became  a  *'  prodigy 
of  erudition."  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  fa- 
ther and  mother  died  within  six  weeks  of 


each  other.  The  son  and  daughter  in 
great  poverty  continued  their  pilg^mage. 
They  advocated  the  instruction  of  high- 
caste  Hindu  girls  before  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Shastras. 

In  Calcutta,  Ramabai  created  a  sensa- 
tion by  her  advanced  views  and  scholar- 
ship, and  received  marked  honors.  Short- 
ly after  this,  her  brother  died  and  she  was 
left  alone  in  the  world.  At  this  time  she 
was  neither  a  believer  in  Hinduism  or 
Christianity,  and  when  some  six  months 
later  she  married  a  learned  man  whose 
views  corresponded  with  her  own  they 
were  united  by  a  civil  marriage.  In  less 
than  two  years  of  happy  married  life  her 
husband  died,  leaving  her  with  a  little 
girl.  She  resumed  her  former  occupation 
as  a  lecturer  and  made  it  her  special  mis- 
sion to  advocate  the  cause  of  Hindu  wom- 
en, according  to  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  true  rendering  of  the  ancient  Shastras, 
in  opposition  to  the  degraded  notions  of 
modern  times.  In  1883,  she  went  to  En- 
gland and  there  embraced  Christianity. 
The  English  language  was  then  unknown 
to  her,  although  she  speaks  it  now  with 
fluency.  Her  idea  of  educating  the  Hin- 
du women  never  for  a  moment  left  her, 
and  when  she  came  to  this  country  to  at- 
tend the  graduation  in  medicine  of  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Joshee,  she  came  hoping  to 
make  the  American  women  appreciate  the 
condition  of  the  women  of  India. 

The  Hindus  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Man  undergoes  existences 
of  difllerent  descriptions  in  order  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  deeds.  Thus  it  is  that, 
when  a  child  is  left  a  widow,  she  is  a  de- 
pised  creature,  because  she  is  supposed  to 
have  committed  some  terrible  deed  in 
some  previous  existence. 

A  Hindu  woman's  life  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  ist,  childhood;  2d,  youth 
or  married  life ;  3d,  widowhood  or  old 
age.  The  code  of  Manu,  one  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  ranks  as  the  highest.  He 
says  "  a  daughter  is  equal  to  a  son,"  but 
this  equality  is  founded  upon  the  results 
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attainable  through  her  son.  By  the  birth 
of  a  son  in  the  family  the  father  is  re- 
deemed. Manu  says, '  'Through  a  son,  he 
conquers  the  worlds,  through  a  son's  son 
he  obtains  immortality,  but  through  his 
son's  grandson  he  gains  the  world  of  the 
sun." 

"  There  is  no  place  for  a  man  (in  heav- 
en) who  is  destitute  of  male  offspring." 

If  a  man  has  no  son,  it  is  desirable  that 
he  should  have  a  daughter,  as  through  her 
son  he  may  obtain  salvation.  Therefore, 
the  constant  prayer  of  the  Hindu  is  for 
sons.  A  daughter  may  not  be  unwel- 
come after  the  birth  of  several  sons.  But 
should  it  so  happen  that  the  daughters 
come  first,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
parents  to  quietly  extinguish  life  in  some 
of  the  methods  known  too  well  to  them. 
Where  girls  are  allowed  to  live,  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  is  a  perplexing  one. 
Religion  enjoins  that  every  girl  must  be 
given  in  marriage.  A  certain  amount  of 
expense  is  considered  necessary  and  is  oft- 
en beyond  the  means  of  the  parents. 
There  is  also  the  great  difficulty  of  find- 
ing the  proper  |>erson,  who  is  not  only  of 
the  right  caste  and  clan,  but  who  can 
support  the  large  army  of  relatives  who 
are  too  lazy  to  work,  or  by  right  of  kinship 
feel  themselves  entitled  to  a  home.  Pop- 
ular belief  is  that  a  woman  can  have  no 
salvation  unless  she  be  formally  married. 

A  girl  is  usually  given  in  marriage  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  eleven,  and  she 
is  taken  to  the  house  of  her  husband's 
parents,  there  to  be  taught  whatever  is 
considered  necessary  for  her  to  know. 

A  mother  is  worthy  to  receive  all  honor 
from  her  son.  She  is  the  queen  of  his 
household,  wielding  great  power,  and 
should  be  obeyed  by  both  sons  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law. But  even  here  the  code  of 
Manu  pronounces  her  "  as  impure  as 
falsehood  itself,"  and  she  is  so  regarded 
by  all  men. 

This  distrust  is  at  the  root  of  the  se- 
clusion of  women  in  India.  She  is 
deprived    of   all    freedom.     She    is    al- 


ways dependent  upon  men:  ist,  the  fa- 
ther ;  2d,  the  husband ;  and  lastly  the 
son.  She  is  employed  in  various  oc- 
cupations about  the  house,  but  all  edu- 
cation is  denied  her.  She  is  forbidden  to 
read  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  has  no  right 
to  pronounce  a  single  syllable  out  of  them. 
She  is  given  trifles  to  please  her  vanity, 
but  all  treatment  goes  to  show  that  she  is 
considered  a  creature  not  to  be  trusted, 
subordinate  to  man,  with  no  rights  and 
dependent  upon  him.  The  wife  is  declar- 
ed to  be  the  "  marital  property"  of  her 
husband,  and  Manu  classes  her  with  cows, 
mares,  female  camels,  slave  girls,  buffalo- 
cows,  etc.  If  the  wife  turns  from  the 
man  who  treats  her  thus,  after  a  year  he 
can  deprive  her  of  her  property  and  cease 
to  live  with  her.  The  law  is  very  explicit 
as  to  the  punishment  of  wives  who  are 
disrespectful,  rebellious,  diseased,  barren, 
of  high  temper,  etc.  But  no  such  punish- 
ment follows  the  man.  Though  he  may 
be  a  perfect  devil,  she  is  commanded  to 
revere  him  as  a  god. 

The  worst  and  most  dreaded  period  of 
a  high-caste  woman's  life  is  widowhood. 
As  we  have  said,  it  is  regarded  as  punish- 
ment for  crimes  committed  by  the  woman 
in  a  former  existence  on  earth.  A  widow 
with  sons  is  not  so  wretched  a  being,  for 
she  is  entitled  to  a  certain  respect  as  the 
mother  of  sons.  An  aged  widow  is  also 
entitled  to  some  respect  on  account  of  her 
age.  But  the  poor  child-widow  receives 
the  abuse  and  hatred  of  the  community, 
as  a  thing  accursed.  Custom  deprives  her 
of  every  bright  ornament  in  dress  and 
obliges  her  to  shave  the  head  every  two 
weeks.  A  widow  must  wear  a  single 
coarse  garment.  She  can  eat  but  one 
meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  She  must 
never  take  part  with  others  in  the  family 
feasts  and  jubilees.  She  must  not  show 
herself  on  any  festive  occasion.  It  is 
considered  unlucky  to  behold  a  widow's 
face  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  a 
man  will  postpone  his  journey  if  a  widow 
crosses  his  path  when  he  is  setting  out. 
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There  is  hardly  a  day  in  her  life  that  she 
is  not  cursed  by  the  relatives  and  friends 
as  the  cause  of  her  husband's  death.  Her 
life  is  made  intolerable  in  every  possible 
way.  There  is  no  escape  from  her  misery, 
except  suicide  or  a  life  of  shame. 

It  is  for  these  people  that  Ramabai 
pleads.  She  wishes  to  take  these  women 
from  this  life  that  is  worse  than  death, 
and  give  them  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. She  proposes  to  open  a  woman's 
school  and,  upheld  by  prominent  people, 
both  in  India  and  America,  educate  these 
children  to  become  teachers.  Of  these 
high-caste  widows  alone  there  are  600,- 
000  in  India. 

This  school  cannot  be  self-supporting 
for  some  years.  As  women  can  hold  no 
property,  the  pupils  will  be  without  mon- 
ey and  must  be  fed  and  clothed  as  well  as 
educated.  Teachers  must  be  paid,  books 
and  apparatus  bought,  and  various  other 
expenses  met.  Ramabai's  plan  is  ex- 
plained at  length  in  her  book,  and  it 
should  be  read  with  earnest  attention. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  hitherto  untri- 
ed, not  only  for  the  civilizing,  but  the 
Christianizing,  of  a  people  who  have  so 
long  interested  us.  Money  is  needed  and 
must  be  given  generously  for  this  institu- 
tion, if  we  would  not  see  it  fail.  It  is 
well  worth  the  little  effort  that  every 
woman  in  the  land  can  give  to  raise  her 
sisters  from  the  degraded  lives  they  now 
lead. 

We  quote  from  Ramabai's  appeal : 


'^Mothers  and  fathers,  compare  the  con- 
dition of  your  own  sweet  darlings,  at  your 
happy  firesides,  with  that  of  millions  of 
little  girls  of  a  corresponding  age  in  In- 
dia, who  have  already  been  sacrificed  on 
the  unholy  altar  of  an  inhuman,  social 
custom,  and  then  ask  yourselves  whether 
you  can  stop  short  of  doing  something  to 
rescue  the  little  widows  from  the  hands 
of  their  tormentors.  Millions  of  heart- 
rending cries  are  daily  rising  from  with- 
in the  stony  walls  of  Indian  zenanas*; 
thousands  of  child-widows  are  annually 
dying  without  a  ray  of  hope  to  cheer 
their  hearts,  and  other  thousands  are  dai- 
ly being  crushed  under  a  fearful  weight 
of  sin  and  shame,  with  no  one  to  prevent 
their  ruin  by  providing  for  them  a  better 
way. 

''Will  you  not,  all  of  you  who  read  this 
book,  think  of  these,  my  country  women, 
and  rise,  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  to 
free  them  from  life-long  slavery  and  in- 
fernal misery.  I  beg  you,  friends  and 
benefactors,  educators  and  philanthropists, 
all  who  have  any  interest  in  or  compas- 
sion for  your  fellow-creatures,  let  the  cry 
of  India's  daughters,  feeble  though  it  be, 
reach  your  ears  and  stir  your  hearts.  In 
the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of 
your  sacred  responsibilities  as  workers  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  arid  above  all,  in 
the  most  holy  name  of  God,  I  summon 
you,  true  women  and  men  of  America, 
to  bestow  your  help  quickly,  regardless  of 
nation,  caste  or  creed." 


It  is  a  hard  but  necessary  lesson  to 
learn  that  to  win  and  hold  success  in  any 
line  a  man  must  make  himself  of  use  to 
somebody.  The  clerk  who  makes  him- 
self useful  to  his  employer  need  have  no 
fear  for  his  future.  The  doctor  who  can 
convince   the   community  of  his   useful- 


ness to  it  will  not  need  to  advertise  for 
patients.  Just  so  with  all  occupations 
and  professions.  The  thing  the  beginner 
wants  to  get  thoroughly  into  his  head  is 
that  he  needs  the  world,  and  hence  must 
in  some  way  compel  the  world  to  need 
him,  because  of  what  he  is  able  to  do  for  it 
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DETROIT. 

BY   MARY   G.    CROCKER. 

The  woman  was  wretched  and  sad  of  heart — 

Haggard  and  old  and  gray, 
And  hard  of  heart  with  sin  indulged 

Through  many  and  many  a  day. 

But  she  asked  one  day — perchance  the  Light 
Was  struggling  dimly  in — 
"  What  is  the  rest  of  the  verse  that  says 
That  death  is  the  wages  of  sin  ?  ** 

Oh,  women  in  happy,  sheltered  homes, 

Honored  and  loved  and  blessed. 
Think  of  the  aching  hearts  to-day 

That  never  have  known  *'  the  rest"  ! 

The  free,  free  gift  that  the  weakest  child 

And  the  sinfulest  soul  may  claim, 
As  well  as  the  children  of  wealth  and  ease, 

Or  the  king  of  boasted  name. 

Ye  women  and  men  who  know  full  well 

What  the  holy  Scripture  saith, 
That  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life. 

Though  the  wages  of  sin  be  death, 

Go  out  in  the  highwa)»s  and  lanes  of  sin, 

Out  into  the  darkness  dire. 
And  let  "  the  rest"  of  the  message  flash 

On  the  darkness  in  words  of  fire. 

T\iQ  g-i/i  of  God,  this  eternal  life. 

That  never  was  bought  or  sold. 
Though  an  hundred  monarchs  came  in  haste 

With  their  talents  of  finest  gold. 

Ah  !  how  they  wait  to  hear  it  all — 

These  sinful  and  sore  distressed — 
They  know  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death, 

Help  them  to  learn  *'the  rest." 

(479) 
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BY   A   CHINESE   MISSIONARY. 


Did  you  ever  lift  a  heavy  basket  with 
some  one  else,  dear  reader?  What  hard 
work  it  was,  if  the  person  on  the  other  side 
was  weak  or  indolent  and  did  not  carry 
his  end  properly.  There  is  one  burden 
as  large  as  the  world,  so  that  the  people 


read  them  the  letter.  It  spoke  of  a  little 
Chinese  scholar,  seemingly  dying  of  an 
incurable  disease,  and  asked  prayers  for 
him.  The  eager  children  responded  with 
a  faith  which  must  have  been  sweet  in- 
deed in  the  eyes  of  the  Master.     Every 


who  carry  it  are  out  of  sight  of  each  other  day   they   besought   the   Lord   for   little 

and  so,  occasionally,  the  people  at  one  end  *' Doughnut,"  even   insisting   that   papa 

forget  and  drop  it,  which  makes  those  at  should  insert  it  in  his  petitions  at  family 

the  other  end    "eat   bitterness,"  as   the  prayers.     To  the  great  relief  and  pleasure 

Chinese  say.     Only  as  those  at  each  end  of  the  missionaries,  who  could  not  see 

"  lend  a  hand"  does  it  move  triumphant-  what  dear  chubby  hands  were  lifting  on 

ly  on.  the  other  side,  the   little  boy   dying  of 

One  day  there  sat  at  her  desk,  in  far-  Bright's  disease  recovered.     The  Sunday- 

away  China,  a  busy  missionary.     There  school  teacher  of  the  children  wrote  a  let- 
were  little  lessons  to  hear,  garments  to 


mend,  a  singing  class  to  teach,  villages 
to  be  visited,  prayer-meetings  conduct- 
ed and — a  letter  to  be  written  for  some 
American  children.  "  It's  no  use,  I 
can't,"  she  thought.  "  If  I  were  old  Bri- 
areus  himself,  I  couldn't  do  it  all.  Lend 
a  hand,  indeed  !  I  wish  I  could  borrow  a 
score  of  hands."  But  somehow  or  other 
she  made  the  time,  and  wrote  the  letter, 
not  willing  that  her  end  of  the  basket 
should  drag  on  the  ground.  The  letter 
got  into  a  missionary  magazine. 

In  a  home  in  far-away  Wisconsin,  8,000 
miles  from  that  other  home  where  the  desk 
was,  there  was  a  tableau  one  Sunday  after- 
noon. A  lovely  grandmamma,  with  a 
face  full  of  chastened  sweetness,  sat  in  the 
center  of  a  little  g^oup  of  a  boy  and  three 
girls,  the  youngest  a  wee  pet  on  her  knee. 
Wistftilly  she  looked  at  her  treasures, 
thinking  with  a  pang  of  their  sweet  moth- 
er who  had  just  vanished  on  the  other 
side.  Wisely  she  directed  the  tender, 
impressible  little  hearts,  still  sore  from 
that  great  loss,  to  a  helpftil  sympathy  for 
others.     She  took  up  the  magazine  and 


ter,  telling  of  the  children's  prayers,  and 
how,  by  many  a  little  errand  done  by  cheer- 
ful hands,  they  had  saved  ninety-seven  pen- 
nies, and  how,  she  asked,  could  they  be 
sent  to  their  little  Chinese  friend.  The 
tears  came  as  the  missionary  read  it.  She 
thought,  "  What  brave  lifting  over  there. 
How  glad  the  angel  mamma  must  be !" 
She  sat  down  and  told  the  children  how 
''  Doughnut "  had  recovered,  adding  that, 
as  he  was  a  farmer's  little  boy,  and  not 
hungry  or  unclad,  he  did  not  need  the 
money,  but  she  would  be  so  glad  of  it  to 
buy  condensed  milk  for  the  poor,  starving, 
skinny  babies  she  saw.  The  hungry  ba- 
bies there,  she  said,  had  a  hard  time,  as 
the  people  in  that  region  had  no  milk  for 
them,  keeping  cows  simply  to  plow  the 
ground,  and  not  dreaming  that  their  milk 
was  good  for  anything  but  little  calves ! 
The  beloved  little  quartette,  she  said, 
should  call  themselves  a  Babies'  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  she  would  be  their  almoner, 
and  save  dear  little  lives  for  them,  with 
condensed  milk,  bought  with  their  pen- 
nies. How  the  children  welcomed  the 
idea !     How  they  toiled  and  prayed  for 
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the  dear,  hungry  babies  !  It  made  them 
ever  so  sweet  and  unselfish.  It  was  easy 
to  give  up  little  pleasures.  The  ninety- 
seven  cents  swelled  to  two  dollars  and  ten 
cents  before  it  had  a  chance  to  go,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  another  two.  Then 
the  Sunday-school  teacher  saw  it  was  her 
turn  to  lift.  Ought  a  training  which  was 
making  hearts  so  large  and  loving,  and  fit 
for  the  Master's  service,  to  be  shut  up  to 
four  little  souls  ?  The  basket  looked  very 
large  and  heavy  to  her,  and  she  had  so  many 
baskets  to  lift  already — her  home  cares, 
her  church  work,  her  primary  Sunday- 
school,  how  could  she  lift  another  one ! 
All  the  dear  Lord  did  was  to  leave  that 
basket  there,  making  its  own  mute  appeal 
to  be  lifted,  till  she  couldn't  stand  it  an- 
other minute,  and  took  bravely  hold  and 
organized  a  children's  missionary  society. 
The  Master's  unseen  hand  must  have  lift- 
ed, too,  for  the  load  was  not  nearly  as  heavy 
as  it  had  looked.  The  children  came  flock- 
ing to  join  the  little  quartette,  and  most 
cheerily  did  their  small  shoulders  meet  the 
burden.  What  a  bright  troop  it  was,  and 
from  morning  to  night  how  the  chances 
were  always  turning  in  favor  of  that  bas- 
ket, so  that  ever  and  anon  it  got  a  few  feet 
forward.  As  their  Heavenly  Commander 
looked  down  on  his  little  army  he  saw 
sun-burned  little  boy  hands  toilfully  catch- 
ing potato  bugs,  carr}'ing  milk,  raking 
grass,  watering  plants,  carrying  wood, 
picking  peas,  scrubbing  chairs,  doing  er- 
rands, and  helping  at  the  store.  Small 
sisters  were  no  whit  behind,  amusing 
baby,  taking  care  of  the  birds  and  dusting 
for  mamma.  Little  dawdlers  found  a 
new  motive  to  be  dressed  first  in  earning 
a  penny  so.  Playful  little  scholars  studied 
with  a  new  ambition  to  pass  a  good  exam- 
ination, which,  being  done,  they  triumph- 


antly reported  to  papa  and  received  the 
promised  reward  to  swell  the  little  hoard. 

Their  faith  and  their  works  went  hand 
in  hand.  They  prayed  for  the  ailing  lit- 
tle son  of  the  missionary,  and  were  not  in 
the  least  surprised  when  he  got  well,  but 
much  encouraged. 

About  a  year  after  this  the  missionary 
came  home  to  America,  and  one  happy 
day  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  lovely  quar- 
tette, whom  she'd  never  seen  before. 
Nothing  in  America  cheered  her  more 
than  the  mighty  faith  of  these  blessed  ba- 
bies. The  wee  one  sitting  on  her  knee 
re  ached  up  tender  little  hands  to  stroke  her 
face,  and  said  coaxingly,  "  Don't  go  'way. 
Oo  too  dear  to  go  'way."  The  elder  one 
added,  ''  When  I  am  a  big  girl  I  am  com- 
ing to  China  to  help  you."  "  God  grant 
it,"  thought  the  missionary, ''  how  near  the 
two  handles  of  our  basket  seem  to-day  !  " 

The  Society  met,  too,  and  how  she  did 
open  her  eyes  when  she  saw  where  they 
had  carried  the  basket  to  now,  thanks  to 
the  wise,  tactful,  earnest  Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  the  loyal  little  hearts  that  fol- 
lowed at  her  call.  A  roll-call  of  fifty-one 
members  and  twenty  shining  dollars  in 
their  bank  !  That  was  where  the  last  lift 
had  left  the  basket !  The  missionary  felt 
as  if  she  had  had  a  real  heart  tonic,  and 
was  strong  for  a  dozen  years'  more  service. 
God  bless  the  true  hearts  and  busy  hands 
ot  the  Babies'  Aid  Society ! 

In  the  long  ago,  when  the  fainting 
multitudes  pressed  about  the  Master,  it 
was  the  basket  of  a  little  lad  which  held 
the  loaves  and  fishes  that  fed  the  5,000. 

There  are  weary  and  famished  multi- 
tudes still.  When  the  Lord  would  feed 
them,  see  to  it,  dear  reader,  that  He  does 
not  miss  loyal  hands  to  carry  the  basket 
for  Him. 


A  HIGHLY  practical  charity  is  that  of  the  of  people  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  legal 
People's  Mission  in  New  York,  which  advice.  Judge  Noah  Davis  has  consented 
has  opened  a  legal  bureau  for  the  benefit    to  act  as  one  of  the  special  legal  advisers. 
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THE  FIRST  FRENCH   WOMAN   SCHOOL   COIVIMISSIONER. 


Mmb.  DuplessisKergomard,  Inspec- 
trice  Generale  des  Ecoles  Maternelles, 
editor  and  contributor  to  VAmi  de  VEn- 
fance^  authoress  of  many  excellent  works 
on  education,  has  been  elected  Membre 
du  Conseil  Superieur  de  Tlnstruction  Pub- 
lique — important  in  many  ways ;  impor- 
tant from  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
conquered,  important  on  account  of  the 
completeness  of  the  victory,  and  also  from 
the  real  benefits  which  will  follow.  Mme. 
Kergomard  is  the  first  woman  to  whom 
this  honor  has  fallen.  The  position 
achieved  by  Mme.  Kergomard  is  a  proof 
that  women  are  capable  of  doing  many 
things  they  are  not  credited  with,  that, 
in  addition  to  maternal,  household  and 
social  duties,  they  can  add  those  involved 
by  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  The 
Conseil  Superieur,  of  which  Mme.  Ker- 
gomard now  has  the  honor  of  being  a 
member,  is  a  council  of  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  are :  MM.  Berthelot, 
Jules  Simon,  Gavarret,  Breal,  Delaborde, 
Greard,  du  Mesnil,  Kenan,  Fremy ,  Liard, 
Lacaze,  Duthiers,  etc.,  who  meet  togeth- 
er to  advise  government  on  questions 
concerning  education  of  all  kinds,  its  ele- 
mentary, also  higher  branches.  Mme. 
Kergomard,  in  one  of  her  admirable  elec- 
tion circulars,  justly  and  eloquently  shows 
how  female  members  of  the  conseil  would 
have  feminine  work  to  do  and  work  that 
no  man  could  do  as  well  as  they.     Their 


conseil  superieur  discusses  methods,  draws 
up  programmes ;  both  may  involve  the 
discussion  of  physical  conditions ;  on  these 
depend  the  mental  capabilities  of  children 
taught  in  the  different  schools ;  on  such 
subjects  a  woman's  knowledge,  helped  by 
a  mother's  instinct  and  sympathy,  is,  un- 
deniably, eminently  useful.  Questions 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  female 
teaching  staff  are  also  discussed  by  the 
Conseil  Superieur  de  I'lnstruction  Pub- 
lique ;  here,  again,  a  woman  finds  useful 
work  as  a  representative  of  her  sex  and 
colleagues.  Few  will  deny  and  none 
ought  to  deny  that  Mme.  Kergomard  has 
done  well  in  seeking  the  honor  she  has 
recently  attained.  Those  who  had  the 
right  to  vote  amounted  to  1,200  electors. 
Mme.  Kergomard  carried  her  election  by 
416  votes.  She  was  proposed  as  a  candi- 
date by  a  body  of  male  voters,  without 
being  consulted  by  them ;  hesitation  on 
her  part  was  followed  by  serious  reflec- 
tion, which  decided  her  to  fight  the 
battle  commenced  in  her  behalf  by  men 
voters. 

She  has  fought  and  won,  and  all  women 
will  congratulate  and  thank  her  for  pro- 
curing for  her  sex  thc^  right  of  deliberat- 
ing among  such  a  distinguished  body  of 
men  as  that  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de 
I'lnstruction  Publique,  whose  members 
have  been  enumerated  above. — Adver- 
tiser. 


A  "spectacle  mission"  is  the  latest 
novelty  in  mission  work  in  England. 
Treatment  of  the  eyes  is  expensive,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye  are  increasing  on  every 
side.  The  number  of  children  seen  wear- 
ing spectacles  in  England  is  said  to  be 


alarming,  and  there  are  thousands  of  poor 
people  who  need  advice  concerning  their 
eyes,  and  special  kinds  of  glasses. 

This  new  charity  has  been  initiated  by 
Dr.  Edward  Waring,  a  London  physi- 
cian. 
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HOME  OF  THE  MERCIFUL  SAVIOUR  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 


IN   HIS   NAME. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1880,  it  would 
have  seemed  as  if  Philadelphia,  in  its  va- 
rious charitable  institutions,  had  met  every 
need  ;  one  class,  however,  had  been  over- 
looked. 

The  friends  of  a  hopelessly  crippled  boy 
sought  in  vain  a  Home  throughout  the 
city,  but  outside  of  the  almshouse  there 
was  none  into  which  he  could  be  admitted. 
>'  In  His  Name,"  a  house  was  taken  to 
shelter  and  care  for  helpless,  crippled 
children.  It  was  opened,  November  17, 
1882,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should 
be  a  '*  Faith  Home,"  and  that  principle 
still  underlies  its  work.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  endowed  bed,  the  Home 
is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. The  children  are  received  with- 
out board  and  without  entrance  fee. 
"The  Home  of  the  Merciful  Saviour" 
takes  the  poorest  "  In  His  Name,"  and 


iour^  which  takes  for  its  motto,  "In  His 
Name,"  and  appears  ever^'  two  months. 
The  new  buildings  of  Chapel  and 
Home,  4,400  Baltimore  avenue.  West 
Philadelphia,  were  formally  opened  free 
of  debt,  Easter,  1886.  The  chapel  (and 
its  furniture)  is  the  gift  of  a  lady  in  mem- 
ory of  her  son.  It  will  seat  150  persons 
and  provision  is  made  for  its  support  in- 
dependent of  the  Home.  The  services  of 
the  church,  now  known  in  law  as  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  are  held  in  the 
chapel  daily,  morning  and  afternoon,  the 
children  forming  the  choir.  Many  out- 
side of  the  Home  attend  these  services, 
which  are  free  to  all.  Under  the  chapel 
(on  the  first  floor)  are  the  school-rooms. 
The  older  girls  take  a  week  at  a  time  in 
the  kitchen,  that  they  may  learn  the  art  of 
cooking,  and  are  besides  given  certain 
rooms  to  keep  in  order.     The  children 


by  the  power  of  that  name  receives  sup-  spent  last  summer  at  Key  East,  New  Jer- 

port.     The  daily  necessities  are  supplied  sey,  a  house  having  been  oftered  for  their 

sometimes  in  a  way  that  is   marvelous,  use,  toward  the  furnishing  of  which  the 

On  one  occasion  the  coal  was  nearly  ex-  guests  at  the  hotels  and  cottages  contribut- 

hausted  and  there  was  no  money  in  the  ed  largely.     The  proprietor  of  one  of  the 


treasury  with  which  it  could  be  replen- 
ished. This  was  made  a  subject  for  daily 
prayer  in  the  chaplain's  family,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  letter  was  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman living  at  a  distance,  stating  his 
intention  to  give  a  car-load  of  coal  to  the 
Home.  The  fund  for  daily  bread  is  at 
times  very  small,  especially  during  the 
summer ;  but  help  comes — oftentimes 
from  most  unexpected  sources. 

The  Home  now  cares  for  twenty-five 
children.  Trades  are  taught  to  those  who 
are  able  to  learn  them.  The  boys  execute 
orders  for  printing,  hammocks,  tennis- 
nets  and  foot-stools ;  and  the  girls  embroid- 


livery  stables  at  Key  East  drove  the  chil- 
dren daily  to  the  beach  and  on  Sundays 
to  church,  without  any  charge. 

The  capacities  of  the  Home  are  entire- 
ly insufficient ;  child  after  child  is  refused 
for  lack  of  room.  A  house  with  work- 
shop attached  is  greatly  needed,  but  the 
first  step  necessary  is  to  pay  ofll'  a  ground 
rent  of  $6,500. 

To  Mrs.  R.  F.  Innes  the  honor  is  due 
of  having  been  the  founder  of  ' '  The  Home 
of  the  Merciful  Saviour."        M.  L.  S. 

[We  give  Mrs.  Innes's  address  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  like  to  know 
more  of  the  workings  of  this  institution. 


er,  sew  and  print.  A  paper  is  printed  At  present  she  may  be  addressed  at  Key 
by  the  boys  of  the  Home,  entitled  The  East,  New  Jersey.  In  the  winter  months, 
Journalof  the  Home  of  the  Merciful  Sav'    at  3813  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. — Ed.] 
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SEWING   IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


In  an  article  published  in  Lend  a 
Hand,  of  May,  1886,  our  readers  were 
told  how  sewing  was  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  of  Boston.  If  classified, 
this  work  should  come  under  the  head  of 
woman's  work.  It  was  only  through  the 
persistency,  generosity  and  wisdom  of  a 
woman  that  this  matter  of  the  value  of 
teaching  sewing  in  the  public  schools  was 
thoroughly  tested.  So  in  earnest  was  she, 
that  she  carried  on  the  work  several 
years  before  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
city. 

The  experiment  was  tested  in  the  Win- 
throp  School  and  the  master  of  the  school 
was  the  strong  ally  of  Mrs.  Hemenway. 

Mr.  Swan  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
good  such  instruction  would  give.  He 
had  been  for  many  years  teacher  and  mas- 
ter in  the  public  schools.  He  felt  a  per- 
sonal interest,  such  as  few  teachers  feel, 
in  each  one  of  his  scholars.  He  felt  the 
necessity  of   giving  them   the   teaching 


which  should  make  better  wives,  better 
mothers,  better  sisters  and  better  house- 
keepers of  them .  His  school  shows  at  the 
same  time  a  record  of  lessons  as  high  as 
any  school  in*the  city. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Swan  we  print 
the  following  report  of  the  sewing  done 
in  his  school  during  the  last  year. 

Report  of  Sewing  in  the  Winthrop  School, 
Boston.    Sept.,  1886— July,  1887. 

Aprons 1,011     Napkins 7a 

Bags 138    Night  Dresses  .   .      35 

Bibs 9    Neck-ties     ....       2- 

Boys'  Suits a    Pillow  Shams    .   .       17 

Children's  Dresses  .   .     142    Pillow  Slips   .   .    .    338 

Corset  Cover     ....         i    Sheets 33 

Curtains 11    Skirts 13a 

Dolls  dressed     ....        a    Sleeves 18 

Doll's  garment ....  i  Shoe  Bag  ....  i 
Dressing  sacques ...        3    Table  Cloths     .   .      57 

Garments  mended    .   .      72    Towels 88 

Handkerchiefs  ....    359    Undergarments    .    349 

Lap  Bags 108  

Total  ....  a,99i 
Button-holes  in  garments  mentioned  above.  z,58a 
The  fifty-nine  girls  of  the  graduating  class  have  bees 
taught  to  cut  and  fit  by  measurement  and  drafting. 
Robert  Swan,  PrincipaL 


WOMAN'S  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATION  ASSOCIATION. 


About  seven  years  ago,  the  Woman's 
Temperance  Publication  Association,  of 
Chicago,  was  founded.  The  founders 
were  all  women,  and  to  this  day  the  Asso- 
ciation is  controlled  by  women.  They 
formed  a  joint  stock  company,  with  shares 
at  $25.00.  No  one  but  women  with  the 
white  ribbons  were  allowed  to  become 
stockholders.  The  Association  has  been 
a  financial  as  well  as  a  moral  success. 
Last  year  it  declared  a  dividend  of  five 
per  cent,  and  the  year  before  one  of  four 
per  cent. 

,The  Association  counts  some  sixty  per- 
sons on  its  pay-roll,  including  four  edit- 
ors. Women  are  employed  as  composi- 
tors, and  last  year  thirty  millions  of  pages 


of  temperance  literature  were  published. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  this  year 
will  be  nearly  one-half  more. 

The  publications  issued  from  this  oflfice 
cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  though  all 
bearing  on  the  one  great  subject. 

Everything  useful  in  the  forming  of 
juvenile  societies  is  provided  ;  also  litera- 
ture with  special  reference  to  local  option, 
and  constitutional  amendment  campaigns ; 
the  White  Cross  movement  has  a  varied 
literature  of  its  own,  from  the  best  pens  in 
England  and  America,  devoted  to  that 
cause ;  and  all  of  these  are  furnished  by 
the  Woman's  Temperance  Publication: 
Association. 
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Ten  Times  One. 

**  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back : — 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 

HOW    WE    GOT    THE  TEMPERANCE   SOCIETY  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
A  STORY   OF  WHAT  MIGHT  BE. 


*'  How  did  you  get  that  Temperance 
Society  going  in  your  church  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  hard.  First,  six  of  us,  who 
wanted  it,  talked  together.  Then  we 
sent  out  written  invitations  to  thirty  friends 
to  meet,  taking  care  to  include  some  bright 
people  who  would  be  sure  to  object  to 
the  resolutions  we  proposed  to  discuss. 
The  resolutions  read : 

" '  Resolved,  That,  under  all  the  conditions  of  modern 
society,  we  believe  that  nothing  short  of  a  total  disuse 
of  intoxicating  beverages  can  serve  as  a  sure  means  of 
abolishing  and  preventing  the  miseries  and  evils  of  in- 
temperance." 

** '  Resolved,  That,  since  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
such'  beverages  form  no  part  of  a  necessary  diet  for 
men  and  women  in  health,  we  affectionately  call  on 
those  who  may  regard  their  moderate  use  as  innocent 
to  give  up  such  use,  out  of  compassion  for  their  weak- 
er brethren.* 

*'  And  were  they  well  discussed.'*" 
'  *  Until  eleven  o'clock  that  night !  That 
was  advertisement  for  us.  People  began 
to  talk  about  '  That  Temperance  debate 
of  yours.'  The  next  week  we  sent  out  a 
printed  invitation,  inviting  all  interested 
in  forming  a  Temperance  Society  on  an 
open  basis  to  meet  and  continue  that  de- 
hate.     The  basis  read  as  follows : 

"  •  The  purpose  of  this  society  shall  be  to  work  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  in  whatever  ways  may  seem  to  it 
wise  and  right ;  to  study  the  social  problems  of  poverty, 
crime  and  disease  in  their  relation  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  to  diffuse  whatever  knowledge  may 
be  gained ;  to  discuss  methods  of  temperance  reform ; 
to  devise  and,  so  fau*  as  possible,  to  execute  plans  for 
practical  reform ;  to  exert,  by  its  meetings  and  by  its 
membership,  such  influence  for  good  as  by  the  grace 
of  God  it  may  possess.'  " 


"  What,  a  Temperance  Society  without 
total  abstinence,  and  without  a  pledge  ? " 

'*  No  total  abstinence  nor  pledge  re- 
quired— neither  one  made  condition  of 
membership.  The  invitation  expressly 
said  that ;  but  it  added,  *  All  who  like 
the  pledge- way  will  be  free  to  use  it.' " 

''Well.?" 

"  Well,  eighty  persons  came  that  second 
time — a  dozen  young  men,  strangers  to 
us,  who  had  heard  of  it,  among  them. 
And  again  we  had  taken  care  to  have 
both  views  well  represented,  so  there  was 
a  brisk  debate." 

'*The  result  was  that  nearly  all  the 
eighty  wanted  to  join  a  temperance  society 
formed  on  that  basis,  and,  of  the  eighty, 
forty-seven  favored  total  abstinence." 

''  The  '  non-totals '  sat  by  listening  and 
smiling  and  evidently  interested,  as  we 
tackled  our  conumdrum.  Finally  we  all 
decided — we  '  totals,'  I  mean— on  a  one- 
yearns  fledge  of  total  abstinence^  with 
annual  renewals, ^^ 

"And  how  did  you  take  the  pledge.? 
How  did  you  arrange  things  for  the  '  non- 
totals'?" 

"  With  them,  not  for  them.  We  did 
it  very  easily  and  pleasantly.  That '  pur- 
pose '  or  '  basis '  I  spoke  of  was  written 
in  a  book,  and  under  it  these  words : 

**  •  We,  whose  names  are  written  here,  unite  for  the 
purpose  set  forth  above.  And,  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing these  objects,  those  of  us  who  put  the  letter  A 
against  our  names  agree  to  abstain,  through  one  year 
from  the  date  of  signature,  from  drinking  wine,  beer, 
cider,  or  other  alcoholic  drinks,  except  as  medicine.'  " 
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Lend  a  Hand* 


"  And  then  all  signed,  some  with  the  A 
and  some  without?" 

"Just  so." 

"  How  many  altogether?" 

"  Sixty-eight." 

"  And  how  many  A's  among  them  ?  " 

"Fifty-two." 

"  Why,  you  said  that  only  forty-seven 
favored  total  abstinence ;  did  more  come 
in?" 

"  No,  but  five  came  over.  The  whole 
spirit  was  so  fair  and  equal,  and  so  ear- 
liest, that  five  more  said,  '  All  right,  we'll 
go  in  with  you  for  a  year,  any  way.'  " 

"  How  could  you  let  tobacco  alone?" 

"  Both  anti-tobacco  and  the  '  White 
Cross'  work  were  spoken  of;  the  '  Band 
of  Mercy '  pledge,  too.  And  some  one 
suggested  grouping  all  the  four  things  in  a 
'  Bond  of  Self-Control.'  We  decided  to 
limit  ^Q  fledge  to  Temperance,  however, 
and  call  ourselves  a  Temperance  Society. 
But  the  society  has  taken  such  a  broad 
name,  the  '  True  Helpers,'  and  adopted 
two  such  broad  mottoes — '  On  Honor ' 
and  '  For  Their  Sake ' — that  almost  any 
good  cause  of  purity  or  chivalry  practical- 
ly belongs  to  us.  Our  '  True  Helpers ' 
are  becoming  a  kind  of  Public  Spirit  So- 
ciety^ especially  among  the  young  folks 
of  the  church." 

"  How  about  them^  the  children?  Do 
they  form  a  separate  branch,  or  join  right 
in  with  you  older  ones  ?  " 

"  Right  in  with  us  on  the  Book,  We 
wanted  to  be  together  there.  In  several 
cases  the  father,  the  mother,  and  a  child 
or  two,  signed  in  a  group.  It  seemed  to 
catch  both  ways — the  parents  interested 
for  the  children's  sake,  the  children  inter- 
ested because  the  parents  were.  But  the 
children  have  a  separate  set  of  officers  to 
some  extent,  and  have  special  charge  of 
certain  meetings.  We  have  two  rules: 
no  child  under  eight  years  old  can  sign 
the  pledge ;  and  no  child  can  join  with- 
out bringing  the  parents'  consent  on  a 
consent-card  furnished  them .     That  binds 


the  home  and  church  together  in  this  in- 
fluence.    The  card  says : 

" '  We  fiilly  consent  that  our  children  (names  and 
ages  given)  should  join  the  "  True  Helpers  "  Temper- 
ance Society ;  and  we  will  assist  them  in  keeping  their 
promises  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as 
beverages.'  " 

"  What  did  the  boys  say  to  your  cider 
clause  ?  " 

"  It  made  them  think.  It  made  the 
joining  mean  something  to  them.  And 
doubtless  it  kept  out  some.  But  the 
others  soon  saw  that  that  was  the  one  bit 
of  self-sacrifice  about  it — that  that  was  all 
that  made  it  '  for  their  sake.*  And  one 
of  them  made  a  song  which  they  were 
singing  all  October,  '  Not  a  drop  of  the 
cider  more.'  " 

"  You  spoke  of  meetings ;  what  do  you 
do  at  them  ?  " 

"  The  society  has  four  regular  meet- 
ings a  year,  one  every  three  months.  Two 
of  these  are  right  in  Sunday-school,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  usual  session  on  those 
days ;  and  the  '  True  Helper '  children 
have  special  charge  of  these  meetings, 
partly  arranging  their  own  programmes 
of  recitations,  songs,  tableaux,  and  invit- 
ing the  '  True  Helper '  old  folks  as  '  hon- 
orable members.'  They  are  given  reserv- 
ed seats,  and  then  the  other  fathers  and 
mothers  are  allowed  to  crowd  the  room. 
The  teachers  help,  of  course ;  perhaps 
one  of  them  makes  a  short  talk  or  shows 
a  chemical  experiment.  For  tlie  service 
part  we  use  one  of  the  four  new  Temper- 
ance Services,  with  songs  to  Sunday- 
school  tunes  that  all  know  ;  they  come  in 
a  cheap  pamphlet.  The  children  really 
make  a  very  good  time  of  their  two  meet- 
ings." 

"  And  about  the  other  two  ?  " 
"  Those  we  elders  take  in  charge,  al- 
ternating with  the  children's.  Our  mid- 
year meeting  is  perhaps  a  lecture — ^Mrs. 
Livermore  came  once.  Prof.  Weitbrecht 
and  Dr.  Richardson  once,  and  once  the 
Chief  of  Police  and  the  Warden  of  the 
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State's  Prison  spoke  to  us  of  what  they 
knew  about  the  saloon  question.  We 
make  it  something  worth  coming  to  ;  ad- 
vertise it  well,  and  the  church  fills  full. 
And  this  time  the  child  '  True  Helpers  * 
are  all  there  in  reserved  seats  as  the  '  honor- 
able members.'  Then  the  fourth  meeting 
is  the  Festival,  the  Renewal  meeting,  when 
we  again  sign  the  book  for  another  year 
of  work — some  with  the  A,  and  some 
without.  The  society,  both  sides  of  it, 
grows  larger  ;  and  some  of  those  most  in- 
terested are  persons  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  the  church.  We  welcome 
all." 

"  What  work  do  you  do.?" 

''  Not  very  much,  it  must  be  confessed. 
But  simple  membership,  this  standing 
publicly  for  temperance,  means  some- 
thing. The  '  True  Helpers '  weigh  in 
our  church,  and  the  church  weighs  more 
in  the  community  for  having  it.  Still,  a 
little  real  work  is  done.  Our  members 
are  active  in  the  *  Law  and  Order  League' 
and  in  the  '  CoflTee  and  Reading  Room ' 
down  town,  and  in  the  '  Newsboys'  Par- 
lor.' For  next  November  they  are  talking 
with  the  minister  about  a  temperance 
month  of  meetings — four  Sunday  evenings 
in  succession  to  be  given  to  the  subjects : 
'  Alcohol  in  a  Bottle,' '  Alcohol  in  a  Man,' 
*  Alcohol  in  the  Home,'  and  '  Alcohol  in 
Society.'  And  the  children's  branch  have 
had  a  good  thought ;  each  three  months 
they  take  up  some  special  thing  to  do, 
plan  it,  raise  the  money  for  it— out  of  us, 
if  they  can't  get  it  by  their  '  Fair '  and 
their  '  Dramatic ' — do  it,  and  report  upon 
upon  it.  For  instance,  in  summer,  they 
keep  an  ice  water  barrel  full  in  front  of 
the  church.     The  car-drivers  know  our 


street  as  the  '  ice  water  route '  and  it  is  a 
sight  to  see  the  tin-pail  brigade,  about  six 
o'clock,  stop  for  their  drinks.  The  little 
men  and  women  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments themselves  with  the  ice  men,  who 
are  so  pleased  that  the  fifty  pounds  a  day 
given  is  near  a  hundred.  One  of  the 
boys  fills  the  barrel  regularly  twice  a  day  ; 
for  his  work  and  superintendence — he  is 
*  captain  of  the  barrel  * — the  children  pay 
him  forty  cents  a  week.  Then,  in  the  fall 
three  months,  they  see  to  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing baskets  and  the  Christmas  gifts  for 
six  families  we  know — victims  of  some 
one's  drink.  In  winter  they  adopt  a  baby, 
a  temperance  baby,  and  see  that  that  baby 
is  warm  all  winter  long,  with  clothes  on 
its  back  and  coal  in  the  stove.  And  so 
on ;  each  meeting  sees  a  definite  thing 
done  and  a  definite  thing  laid  out  to  do 
next.  That  has  helped  a  great  deal  to 
make  it  all  a  real  and  lasting  interest  to 
the  children.  Some  of  us  feared  at  first 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  up  interest. 
We  have  found  it  just  the  other  way ;  it 
grows  more  real  to  them." 

"  Isn't  your  church  rather  exceptional 
in  having  men  and  women  for  such  work  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  exceptional,  just  a  good, 
fair  average.  But  to  try  such  work,  ear- 
nest trying  helps  of  course  to  make  the 
men  and  women  for  it.  Only  you  must 
have  six  to  start  it — six  who  really  want 
it." 

"  That's  it.  We  haven't  got  the  six  in 
our  church,  ready-made." 

"  Then  one  will  do  !  " 

''-But  we  haven't  one  !  " 

*'Then  make  him  !  " 

''  Who  make  him?" 

**You!"  —W.  C.  Gannett. 


'85.     '*  No  steps  backward." 
'86.     **  There  is  room  at  the  top." 
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A   SONG    FOR  THE   "  LEND  A   HANDS." 

Tune,  "Oh,  come,  come  away ! " 
BY    B.    L.    D. 

O  COME  !  "  Lend  a  hand  !  ** 
Let  us  all  work  together, 
Unselfishly,  unweariedly, 

We'll  strive  some  good  to  do. 
Not  far  away  are  want  and  care, 
Oh,  let  us  all  our  blessings  share  ! 
There's  joy  and  comfort  everywhere,, 

When  all  lend  a  hand. 

'*  Look  up,  and  not  down  !  " 
We'll  try  to  grow  more  noble. 
Aspiringly  and  eagerly 

We'll  seek  the  good  to  know. 
To  sunset  bright  and  starry  sky. 
To  all  things  noble,  pure  and  high,. 
We'll  look  with  earnest,  reverent  eye  ;• 
Look  up,  and  not  down  ! 

"  Look  forward,  not  back  !  " 
Let's  tread  the  path  before  us 
So  hopefully  and  cheerfully 

The  world  shall  brighter  seem. 
And  sad  ones  as  they  plod  along 
Shall  grow  more  hopeful,  brave  and  strong,. 
While  listening  to  our  joyous  song. 

Look  forward,  not  back  ! 

"  Look  out,  and  not  in  !  " 
The  selfish  hearts  are  sad  ones ; 
So,  generously  and  lovingly. 

We'll  all  do  our  part. 
Forgetting  self  as  on  we  go. 
We'll  make  each  day  some  kind  act  show,. 
And  evermore  unselfish  grow. 

Look  out,  and  not  in  1 

Then  all  lend  a  hand ! 
More  workers  still  are  needed  ; 
Most  cordially  and  gratefully 
We'll  welcome  every  one  ! 
A  happy  circle  we  shall  be. 
All  working  for  humanity, 
Almost  a  heaven  this  world  will  be,. 
.    When  all  lend  a  hand  ! 
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NEW  YORK. 


The  '^Whatsoever  Club"  of  New 
York  recently  received  the  following  let- 
ter. A  friend  who  heard  it  read  request- 
ed its  publication.  Perhaps  other  clubs 
of  boys  will  find  the  work  they  want  to 
do,  when  they  have  read  it : 

Dear  ''  Whatsoever  Club'': 

It  strikes  me  that  that  name  is  a  sermon 
in  itself.  I  sec  before  me  a  group  of 
boys,  real  wide-awake  live  boys,  ready 
to  work  on  whatsoever  their  hands  find  to 
do.  We  know  what  good  old  Dr.  Watts 
said — that  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do."  He  spoke 
truly. 

But  we  are  at  work  on  a  diflTerent 
basis  and  propose  to  leave  Satan  out  of 
this  club  entirely.  There  will  be  no  idle 
hands.  There  is  no  trouble  about  finding 
work  in  this  world  when  we  remember 
just  that  one  word,  *'  Whatsoever."  Per- 
haps the  work  is  to  shovel  the  steps  after 
a  snow.  Perhaps  it  is  to  pick  up  the 
poor  man  who  slipped  when  the  horse- 
car  conductor  rang  the  bell  too  quickly. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  watch  the  old  woman's 
apple  stand  as  she  runs  oft'  on  an  errand. 
Perhaps  it  is  "  lots  of  things."  We  could 
go  on  and  think  of  what  perhaps  your 
wt>rk  may  be  all  day  long,  and  perhaps 
we  shouldn't  strike  the  real  thing.  But 
there  is  one  thing  we  know,  that  if  you 
do  ''  whatsoever  your  hand  findeth  to  do," 
and  try  to  do  it  faithfully,  from  a  real  de- 
sire to  help  somebody,  tlie  good  Father  in 
heaven  is  pleased.  He  looks  at  his  lit- 
tle squad  of  boyish  helpers.  He  watch- 
es their  work.  He  calls  them  to  higher 
work  and  at  last  he  says,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,"  and  you  will 
really  enter  into  i^a^joy  of  your  Lord. 

Now  this,  I  am  afraid,  may  seem  a  bit 
like  a  sermon  and  I  am  going  to  branch 
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oif  and  tell  you  what  boys  in  general  can 
do  to  help  the  world  along. 

I  think  if  I  wanted  to  set  a  class  of  boys 
at  work  I  should  suggest  this :  Just  de- 
vote your  energies  this  summer  to  slip- 
ping plants.  Get  a  lot  of  geraniums  and 
have  them  all  ready  to  blossom  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter.  Plant  a  quantity  of 
''Wandering  Jew"  in  boxes  you  make 
yourselves.  See  if  you  can't  get  some 
oxalis  bulbs.  They  are  always  bright  in 
winter.  Then  hire  a  window  in  a  very 
poor  locality,  hire  it  of  some  poor  wom- 
an who  would  perhaps  be  glad  to  give 
you  her  sunny  window,  but  help  her 
along  and  pay  her  ten  cents  a  week. 
Perhaps  her  room  is  not  kept  warm 
enough.  Earn  a  little  money  and  pay 
her  a  little  more,  so  she  can  buy  her  coal. 

Then  fill  in  her  window  with  the  blos- 
soming plants.  Go  to  see  them,  care  for 
them,  change  them  for  fresh  ones.  Make 
it  your  business  to  have  that  window  so 
bright  that  men,  women  and  children 
will  be  the  happier  as  they  pass  it  each 
day. 

If  a  ,club  of  boys  would  practice  sing- 
ing together,  what  could  be  better  than 
to  go  to  hospitals,  homes  or  even  prisons 
and  sing  to  the  inmates  ?  There  are  many 
boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  who, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  city  boys,  do 
not  see  a  child's  book  or  newspaper  often- 
er  than  once  a  year.  Why  should  not 
city  boys  know  of  these  children  and 
send  them  once  a  month  a  bright  paper 
or  story  ? 

Have  I  suggested  enough?  Perhaps 
these  are  not  the  "  Whatsoevers "  that 
your  hands  will  find.  But  if  you  keep 
your  eyes  open,  as  wide  open  as  you 
would  at  a  circus,  you  wont  have  any 
trouble  in  finding  the  "  Whatsoevers " 
that  belong  to  you.  ♦     ♦     * 
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TONGUE   GUARD   SOCIETY. 


In  1886  a  number  of  people  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  organized  the  Tongue  Guard 
Society.  The  members  of  the  society 
are  pledged  to  give  one  cent  into  the 
treasury  whenever  they  speak  ill  of  an- 
other person.  The  money  thus  collect- 
ed is  used  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  idea  spread,  as  Ten  Times  One 
spreads,  and  other  societies  have  been 
formed  and  many  an  ill-natured  or  unkind 
word  is  suppressed  which  would  wound 
another  or  work  to  his  disadvantage. 
We  give  below  the  constitution  of  the 
Tongue  Guard  Society  and  recommend 
its  spirit  to  all  our  clubs : 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  TONGUE  GUARD 
SOCIETY. 

Motto: 
"If  aught  good  thou  canst  not  say 

Of  thy  brother,  foe  or  friend, 
Take  thou  then  the  silent  way, 

Lest  in  word  thou  shouldst  offend." 

Art,  /.  The  name  of  this  association 
fihall  be  the  Tongue  Guard  Society. 


Art.  II.  Any  person  may  become  a 
member  of  this  society  by  signing  the 
constitution  and  conforming  to  its  rules. 

Art.  III.  We,  the  undersigned,  pledge 
ourselves  to  endeavor  to  speak  no  evil  of 
any  one. 

Art.  IV.  Should  we,  however,  through 
carelessness,  break  our  pledge,  we  agree 
for  each  and  every  oftense  to  forfeit  the 
sum  of  one  cent.  The  money  so  forfeited 
to  be  placed  in  a  box  reserved  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  be  expended  semi-annu- 
ally for  charitable  objects. 

A  ri.  V.  We  also  agree  to  use  our  best 
endeavors  to  increase  the  membership  of 
the  society  in  our  town,  and  to  assist  in 
organizing  societies  in  other  places. 

Art.  VI.  It  is,  however,  understood 
that,  when  called  upon  to  give  our  opinion 
of  the  character  of  another,  it  shall  be 
done  in  truth,  remembering  in  what  we 
say  the  Scripture  injunction,  '*  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you." 


REPORTS   OF  TEN  TIMES  ONE   CLUBS,   ETC. 


FALL   RIVER   TEN    TIMES   ONE    IS   TEN 
SOCIETY. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  1883, 
the  story  of  its  formation,  from  the  pen  of 
its  founder,  being  as  follows :  "In  the 
summer  of  1883, 1  was  visiting  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  was  interested  in  a  sim- 
ilar society  there.  In  the  autumn  I  invited 
a  friend  to  help  me  organize  one  in  Fall 
River.  We  started  with  twelve  members, 
mostly  boys  from  our  own  church.  For 
three  years,  meetings  have  been  regularly 
held,  and  a  fair  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished, both  for  self-improvement  and 
for  charity.  The  boys  were  getting  older, 
others  wished  to  join  ;  the  society  could  ex- 


pand in  every  direction,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  increase  the  membership.  In  the 
autumn  of  1886,  the  constitution  was 
changed  to  admit  the  appointment  of  an 
Advisory  Board.  Our  membership  is 
at  present  limited  to  fifty,  there  being  but 
one  vacancy  unfilled.  The  limit  was 
made  in  consideration  of  the  limited  room 
for  meeting.  The  minimum  age  is  elev- 
en years ;  average  attendance,  forty.  We 
aim  to  have  each  meeting  conducted  ac- 
cording to  parliamentary  rules ;  some  lit- 
erary work — debates,  essays  and  readings 
—occupies  part  of  each  evening.  We 
have  at  present  ^^  dollars  in  the  bank, 
which  is  designed  to  be  appropriated  for 
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charitable   purposes.' 
is  as  follows : 


The   constitution 


CONSTITUTION. 

'*  We,  the  boys  of  Fall  River,  in  order 
to  form  a  society  for  preparing  ourselves 
for  a  useful  manhood,  do  hereby  ordain 
the  follovyring  Constitution  : 

"  Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  call- 
ed the  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  Society  of 
Fall  River. 

*'  Article  IL  The  officers  of  this  So- 
ciety shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice- 
president,  a  Secretary,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  an  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  four  members 
beside  the  President. 

''  Article  III,  There  shall  be  an  Ad- 
visory Committee,  consisting  of  represent- 
atives from  the  several  churches  of  the 
city,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Society,  whose 
duty  shall  be  a  general  supervision  of  its 
proceedings. 

^'  Article  IV,  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  December,  at  which 
time  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
be  chosen. 

^''Article  V,  Regular  meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesday  evenings  of  each  month. 
At  such  meetings,  ten  members  shall  be 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

''^Article  VI,  No  person  who  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  eleven  years 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  So- 
ciety;  and  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
active  membership,  unless  by  a  vote  of 
the  Society. 

''  Article  VII  The  annual  member- 
ship fees  shall  be  as  follows :  for  active 
membership,  fifteen  cents ;  for  honorary 
membership,  twenty-five  cents." 

The  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  this 
Society  in  the  local  papers,  the  past  win- 
ter, have  shown  to  the  public  great  prom- 
ise of  growth  and  usefulness  in  the  core 
of  this  movement.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  it  is  the  nucleus  of  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  which  shall 
be  of  an  entirely  unsectarian  character, 
an  institution  much  needed  in  this  citv. 


The  recent  change  in  the  constitution,  to 
appoint  an  Advisory  Board  of  adult  peo- 
ple, one  each  from  the  different  churches, 
is  in  the  right  direction.  Probably  in 
time  the  members  of  the  Board  will  be 
thus  inclusive ;  if  not,  then  it  can  hardly 
claim  to  be  unsectarian.  If  the  propos- 
ed Y.  M.  C.  A.  could  be  organized  on 
the  broad  principles  of  the  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  Union,  whose  President  is  the  efficient, 
broad-minded  W.  H.  Baldwin,  it  would 
be  a  most  excellent  and  successful  move- 
ment. 

The  Association,  described  in  this  pa- 
per, is,  however,  on  its  way  to  something 
valuable  to  its  members,  and  has  for  its 
leading  spirit  a  lady  in  every  way  com- 
petent to  direct  it  to  useful  work  and  to 
needed  channels  of  social  well-being  to 
the  community.  It  is  a  movement  in  the 
line  of  intellectual  culture,  and  of  charac- 
ter building,  a  much-needed  antidote  to 
the  frivolity  and  superficial  life  often 
characterizing  young  people.  We  bid 
Godspeed  to  this  boys'  club  in  its  high 
aim  and  purposes,  "  To  form  a  society  for 
preparing  ourselves  for  a  useful  manhood .  ** 


SALISBURY,  CONN. 

Through  an  unusual  religious  interest 
here  this  spring,  many  of  our  young  girls 
were  roused  to  a  desire  to  do  something 
for  the  Master.  We  formed  a  society 
whose  aim  was  Christian  growth  and 
Christian  work.  My  attention  was  called 
to  the  society  of  the  King's  Daughters. 
We  sent  for  badges,  cards,  papers,  etc., 
and  have  tried  to  learn  all  we  could  with 
regard  to  it.  Some  one  kindly  sent  us 
Lend  a  Hand  for  April,  1886,  with  an 
article  upon  the  same. 

We  are  a  young  society,  and  hiive  not 
accomplished  much  as  yet.  We  aim  at 
no  large  work,  as  the  girls  are  in  age  from 
ten  to  eighteen.  We  have  filled  our  first 
box,  which  is  to  go  to  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Albany.  The  girls  go  out,  two  by 
two,  and  read  the  Bible  to  the  sick  and  the 
blind.     We  have  sent  flowers  to  hospitals 
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and  have  done  many  such  little  acts.  We 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  of  ways 
in  which  we  may  lend  a  hand. 

A  similar  society  has  been  formed 
among  the  young  men  of  our  congregation. 
They  call  themselves  the  Order  of  St. 
Paul.  They  have  aided  in  forming  nine 
new  Sunday-schools  and  four  neighbor- 
hood prayer-meetings.  Their  Bible  Un- 
ion numbers  already  over  300.  This  is  all 
we  have  done  at  present.  We  are  look- 
ing for  larger  opportunities.  The  boxes 
sent  by  the  girls'  club  are  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  hospital  children,  and  contain 
books,  cards,  paper  dolls,  scrap-books, 
toys,  etc.  We  intend  sending  to  day  nur- 
series, foundling  homes,  etc. 

The  Order  of  St.  Paul  deserves  to  be 
known  a  little  more  in  detail.  "Any  per- 
son, in  any  place,  may  become  a  member, 
without  expense,  by  simply  sending  us 
jour  name.  You  will  then  be  enrolled, 
numbered  and  supplied  with  a  member- 
ship card.  The  only  rule  of  membership 
is  to  read  the  Bible  passage  daily,  at  your 
own  time,  and  in  your  own  way."  On 
the  inside  of  the  membership  card  are 
printed  the  places  where  each  day's  pas- 
sage may  be  found.  Aside  from  the  aid 
Avhich  this  reading  may  be  to  the  individ- 
ual, the  daily  selections  will  prove  helpful 
in  visiting  the  sick  or  reading  to  the  infirm. 
The  lesson  of  the  day  will  always  be  ap- 
propriate for  leaders  of  meetings.  The 
order  extends  an  invitation  to  engage  with 
them,  unless  interested  in  some  other  plan 
of  daily  reading. 


GARDINER,    MAINE. 

The  original  meeting  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Wadsworth  club  in  Gardiner 
was  held  on  Thursday,  April  23,  1886, 
about  twenty  persons  being  present.  Of- 
ficers were  duly  elected.  A  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  also  prepared  and 
adopted. 

The  use  of  their  hall  for  regular  meet- 
ings, without  expense,  was  kindly  offer- 
ed us  by  the  Library  Association,  thus 


taking  one  great  diflficulty  out  of  our  path- 
way. The  apnual  membership  fee  of  the 
club  being  only  ten  cents,  the  amount  in 
our  treasury  at  the  outset  was  extremely 
small. 

Gradually,  however,  our  members  in- 
creased, until  now  we  have  upon  our 
books  sixty  names,  of  which  twenty-four 
are  those  of  working  members.  We  have 
thus  thirty-six  ^'  honorary  members,"  who 
are  not  required  to  attend  regular  meet- 
ings, but  pay  fees,  and  otherwise  assist 
with  money  and  influence. 

A  series  of  entertainments  has  been 
given  by  the  club  during  the  year,  con- 
sisting of  a  lecture  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  a 
steamer  excursion  by  moonlight,  a  chil- 
dren's matinee,  which  was  very  successful, 
a  musicale,  and  a  farce  with  a  Japanese 
play.  The  proceeds  of  these  little  enter- 
prises, which  have  done  much  to  enliven 
the  town  and  exert  a  pleasant  social  in- 
fluence, have  met  the  running  expenses 
of  the  club,  and  left  a  balance  to  its  credit 
of  thirty-six  dollars  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  special  work  undertaken  by  the  club 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  friendly  as- 
sistance to  the  people  living  at  a  distance 
from  the  cities  of  Augusta  and  Gardiner, 
in  the  remoter  rural  districts.  A  library 
of  some  300  volumes  has  been  collect- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  older  scholars  in 
the  district  schools,  and  other  young  per- 
sons in  their  neighborhood.  The  sum  of 
eight  dollars  has  also  been  expended 
for  magazines,  including  copies  of  Wide 
Aivake^  St,  Nicholas^  Harper's  Toung 
People^  and  The  ToutJCs  Companion, 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfactor3\ 
These  books,  in  small  parcels  of  ten  or 
twelve,  have  been  sent  out  and  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools,  being  exchanged  from  school  to 
school  as  fast  as  read.  The  long  winter 
evenings  here  in  Maine  have  been  enliv- 
ened for  these  families  at  a  distance  from 
libraries  and  city  amusements,  and  our 
books  have  found  a  warm  welcome.  We 
have  even  heard  of  them  as  read  in  the 
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camps  of  the  ice-cutters  in  the  spare  hours 
after  their  hard  day's  toil.  ''The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  "  has  been  an  especial 
favorite. 

The  accumulation  and  care  of  the  books, 
the  keeping  them  covered  and  numbered 
to  prevent  loss,  have  given  much  vv^ork  to 
the  club  ;  but  the  thanks  and  grateful  let- 
ters of  the  lonely  book-lovers  have  repaid 
us  for  all. 

During  the  coming  year,  v^re  hope  to 
undertake  work  for  the  young  people  in 
the  more  neglected  parts  of  our  own  city. 

Three  other  clubs  have  been  formed 
through  our  influence,  although  their  cen- 
ters are  many  miles  away. 


WEST    HAMPTON. 

As  a  member  of  The  International  Club, 
I  would  like  to  report  the  work  that  I  have 
organized  in  West  Hampton,  L.  I.  Our 
club  is  a  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  club, 
with  president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
And  in  connection  with  Ten  Times  One 
we  are  King's  Daughters. 

The  members  are  all  young  girls,  who 
are  trying  to  lend  a  hand  In  His  Name  to 
the  aged  in  the  church,  to  draw  into  the 
Higher  Life  several  other  young  girls  of 
their  own  age,  to  lend  a  hand  to  all^  at 
all  titncs^  in  all  ways.  We  are  to  send 
flowers  to  one  of  the  members  of  my  orig- 
inal Ten,  who  resides  in  Brooklyn,  by 
whom  they  will  be  delivered  to  hospitals 
or  other  institutions. 

We  have  sent  a  box  of  clothing  to  the 
Dispensary  in  Brooklyn. 

At  Easter  we  wrote  letters  to  the  pris- 
oners at  "The  Tombs,"  in  New  York, 
and  have  called  on  many  sick  and  infirm 
people  who  have  been  helped,  we  trust, 
by  our  attentions. 


PROVIDF.NCE,    R.    I. 

The  Little  Helpers  Society,  connected 
with  the  Olney  Street  Church,  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1884.  It  consists  of 
girls  above  the  age  of  ^\q  years,  who  at- 
tend the  Sunday-school,  or  whose  parents 


attend  the  church.  All  who  remain  be- 
yond the  age  of  fourteen  are  called  *'  Hon- 
orary Members,"  and  assist  in  teaching 
the  smaller  children.  They  meet  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons,  from  three  to  five  o'clock, 
in  the  small  vestry  of  the  church.  The 
children  are  taught  how,  to  make  useftil 
and  fancy  articles,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  fair  is  held. 

The  Little  Helpers  held  their  first  fair 
about  three  months  after  their  first  meet- 
ing in  the  church  pailor.  The  admission 
was  ?i\^  cents.  Cake,  ice-cream,  lemon- 
ade and  fancy  articles  were  for  sale.  The 
sum  of  twenty-one  dollars  was  realized, 
eighteen  of  which  were  paid  toward  the 
organ  fund,  and  three  dollars  were  reserv- 
ed to  begin  another  year's  work. 

In  February,  1885,  at  the  fair  of  the 
Good  Will  Society,  the  Little  Helpers 
gave  a  "  Doll  Show."  The  sum  received 
was  fourteen  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents. 

May  22,  1885,  the  Little  Helpers  held 
their  second  annual  fair.  An  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  tableaux,  dialogues 
and  recitiitions  was  given  by  the  children. 

The  whole  sum  received  was  sixty  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents,  of  which  twenty-five 
dollars  were  paid  on  the  organ  debt,  ten 
dollars  towards  decorating  the  church  par- 
lor, ^v^  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  dishes 
for  the  church,  and  one  dollar  towards  the 
rent  of  a  piano. 

At  the  fair  of  the  Good  Will  Society, 
in  February,  1886,  the  Little  Helpers  gave 
an  entertainment  entitled ' '  Mary's  Lamb . " 
The  sum  of  eight  dollars  and  seventy -five 
cents  was  received. 

The  Little  Helpers  fair  in  1886  was 
held  in  the  large  vestry  of  the  church,  and 
an  entertainment  was  given  entitled  ^'  Four 
and  Twenty  Blackbirds  Baked  in  a  Pie." 
About  seventy -one  dollars  were  received. 
They  gave  thirty  dollars  to  the  organ  fund. 
This  was  the  last  payment  and  made  the 
organ  free  from  debt.  They  also  gave 
twenty  dollars  for  Day-springs  for  the 
Sunday-school. 
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A  small  sum  was  reserved  for  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

In  the  fall  of  1886,  the  Little  Helpers 
became  a  branch  of  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Club  and  adopted  the  Wadsworth  Mot- 
toes. 

This  year  there  were  forty  members. 
The  meetings  were  opened  by  the  roll- 
call,  repeating  the  mottoes,  recitations  in 
concert  of  verses  appropriate  to  their 
work  and  collecting  the  pennies. 

May  6,  1887,  the  Little  Helpers  held 
their  fourth  annual  fair.  The  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  tableaux  and  recitations. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  entertainment  was  the  presentation 
of  pictures  for  the  church  parlor.  The 
parlor  had  lately  been  decorated  and  the 
Little  Helpers  wished  to  make  it  still 
more  attractive  by  hanging  on  its  walls 
the  pictures  of  prominent  men.  There 
were  in  all  seven  pictures.  They  were, 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley,  Rev.  Al- 
fred Manchester  (our  pastor),  Mr.  S.  H. 
Tingley  (our  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent) ,  and  a  large  picture  of  '*  Christ's  De- 
scent from  the  Praetorium."  The  seventh 
was  a  second  picture  of  Mr.  Hale,  which 
he  sent  especially  to  the  Little  Helpers, 
and  which  is  to  hang  in  the  room  where 
they  hold  their  meetings.  He  also  sent  a 
card  with  the  mottoes  in  his  own  hand- 
writing and  signed  his  name.  This  card 
was  framed  with  his  picture.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  fair  were  about  ninety  dol- 
lars, of  which  eighteen  were  paid  for  the 
pictures  and  the  church  treasurv  received 
fifty. 

Each  member  of  the  society  has  a  red 
badge,  with  the  letters  "  L.  H."  printed 
on  it,  and  when  they  become  honorary 
members  the  badge  is  of  white  satin  rib- 
bon with  the  letters  ''  H.  M.  of  L.  H." 
(Honorary  Member  of  Little  Helpers), 
and  a  Greek  cross  is  stamped  upon  it. 
Altogether  the  Little  Helpers  have  given 
over  two  hundred  dollars  into  the  church 
treasury.  A  box  of  fancy  articles  which 
the  Little  Helpers  made  has  been  arrang- 


ed and  sent  to  the  Little  Helpers  Society 
in  Needham,  Massachusetts,  for  their  fair. 
This  is  the  first  work  which  has  been 
done  outside  of  their  own  society,  but  in 
the  future  they  hope  to  help  many  others. 


DEERFIELD. 

Having  seen  so  many  pleasing  reports 
in  your  magazine  of  '*  organized  charity," 
I  could  but  think  that  Deerfield,  also, 
should  be  represented.  The  L.  A.  H. 
Club  was  started  in  this  town  about  a 
year  ago,  with  the  usual  oflScers  and  a 
very  good  membership.  Since  that  time, 
as  a  club,  it  has  striven  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  good  of  its  members,  and  to 
"  lend  a  hand,"  and  it  has  beeij  unexpect- 
edly prosperous.  At  the  first  meeting  for 
organization  we  read  the  very  interesting 
and  instructive  book,  "Ten  Times  One 
Is  Ten."  Since  then  we  have  held  our 
meetings  with  more  or  less  reg^ilarity  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks.  I  noticed  in 
Lend  a  Hand  for  June  a  communica- 
tion which  gave  some  of  the  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  such  a  club,  which  also  held 
a  suggestion  which  was,  in  my  mind,  of 
great  value. 

A  lady,  who  is  teacher  of  a  class  of 
young  ladies  in  our  Sunday-school,  invit- 
ed her  class  to  spend  the  afternoon  and 
evening  with  her,  and  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  the  young  men  to  be  present 
during  the  evening,  having  previously  noti- 
fied all  that  the  gathering  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  Lend  a  Hand  club. 
From  that  beginning  came  our  present 
club,  which,  therefore,  owes  its  existence 
entirely  to  the  kind  and  public-spirited 
feelings  of  that  lady.  In  the  time  since 
our  first  meeting,  we  have  held  various 
public  meetings,  fairs,  festivals,  lawn 
parties,  etc.,  to  which  the  people  of  Deer- 
field  have  invariably  contributed  with  un- 
stinted and  bountiful  generosity,  and  it 
therefore  seems  to  me  that,  rather  than 
otherwise,  we  are  the  agents  of  the  peo- 
ple in  distributing  charity  to  the  needy 
and,  consequently,  we  have  a  trust  in  our 
hands.     Since  our  organization,  whatever 
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money  we  have  taken  has  been  expended 
in  sums  of  five  dollars  or  more  to  help 
deserving  indKviduals,  families,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc.,  both  in  our  own  and  other 
towns.  Contributions  have  been  made 
as  far  even  as  Boston.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  us  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
make  us  keenly  alive  to  the  great  trust 
we  have  in  hand. 


We  are  ever  glad  to  welcome  the  Lend 
A  Hand,  which  affords  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation as  well  as  interest,  and  hope  to 
see  reports  from  new  societies  and  clubs 
with  each  edition — this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  departments  of  such  a  book. 

We  send  best  wishes  for  the  growth 
and  continued  success  of  all  such  organi- 
zations. 


A   BOYS'   CHAPTER   HOUSE. 


In  Jamaica  Plain,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  a  bright  little  one-story  house, 
painted  yellow  with  red  trimmings,  at- 
tracts more  attention  than  its  size  appar- 
ently justifies.  Its  flag  of  yellow,  with  a 
red  Swiss  cross  and  the  initals  A.  A.  and 
B.  shows  to  the  initiated  that  a  chapter  of 
the  Agassiz  Association  is  established  in 
the  one  room  under  the  pointed  roof.  As 
an  illustration  of  boys' enterprise,  the  his- 
tory of  the  building  and  the  useful  work 
performed  by  its  owners  are  unique  and 
interesting.  Jamaica  Piain  Chapter,  B 
760  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  was  or- 
ganized by  school-boys,  December  22, 
1884,  for  the  usual  purposes  of  scientific 
study  in  natural  history,  mineralogy  and 
botany.  After  three  years'  successful 
work,  in  which  its  members  met  in  one 
another's  houses,  and  sometimes  in  a  barn 
chamber,  the  seven  members  decided  to 
build  a  chapter  house.  A  corporation 
was  formed,  shares  of  one  dollar  each 
were  issued,  and  the  house  erected  on  a 
shady  lot  of  land,  the  gift  of  the  father  of 


one  of  the  boys.  A  reception  recently 
opened  the  little  building  for  use,  and  now 
the  chapter  is  in  full  enjoyment  of  its  pos- 
session. The  furnishings  of  the  interior 
indicate  at  once  the  kind  of  work  done  by 
the  club.  In  the  five  cabinets  which  were 
neatly  made  by  the  boys  are  carefully  ar- 
ranged rocks,  minerals,  specimens  from 
trees  and  other  collections  for  scientific 
study.  A  series  of  rocks  of  Massachu- 
setts arranged  in  chronological  order,  a 
collection  of  rocks  found  around  Boston, 
and  in  another  case  specimens  of  almost 
all  the  conifers  of  Massachusetts,  and  of 
the  oaks  and  walnuts  in  the  neighborhood 
show  that  the  boys  have  been  active  col- 
lectors. The  large  number  of  minerals 
in  the  cabinets  are  of  use  to  the  chapter's 
study  of  mineralogy,  which  it  has  made  a 
specialty.  At  the  meetings  an  original 
essay  is  read,  followed  by  a  scientific 
reading  and  discussion,  and  the  field  meet- 
ings give  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
study. 


A  VERY  accurate  and  complete  catalogue 
of  the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  in 
New  York  state  has  been  compiled  by  the 
State  Secretary,  Mr.  M.  A.  Hudson. 
This  shows  that  there  are  nearly  250  so- 


cieties in  the  state,  with  over  12,000  mem- 
bers. Of  these,  over  80  are  in  Presby- 
terian churches,  60  in  Baptist,  and  35  in 
Congregational,  and  nearly  20  each  in 
Reformed  and  Methodist  churches. 
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COFFEE-HOUSES  VS.   LIQUOR-SALOONS. 


The  idea  of  the  coffee-house  in  the  tem- 
perance work  is  a  competitive  attraction, 
and  therefore  it  must  offer  as  great  at- 
traction as  the  average  whisky  shop.  It 
must  furnish  a  warm,  cosy,  pleasant  and 
well-lighted  room.  It  must  be  as  open 
and  free  as  the  public  bar,  so  that  the 
man  with  a  shabby  dress  will  not  feel 
himself  to  be  an  intruder.  The  drinks 
of  coffee,  tea  or  chocolate  furnished,  and 
any  other  refreshments,  must  be  good 
and  cheap.  In  England,  where  these  re- 
sorts have  succeeded  best,  the  price  of  a 
cup  of  coffee  is  one  penny.  Such  estab- 
lishments should  be  placed  in  those  quar- 
ters where  the  saloons  flourish  best — in 
cities  among  the  poorest  residents,  and,  if 
possible,  flinging  out  their  lights  side  by 
side  with  the  saloon.  If  found  practica- 
ble, it  would  do  no  harm  to  furnish  such 
games  as  checkers,  billiards,  and  the  like, 
so  that  none  of  the  entertaining  accesso- 
ries of  the  saloons  would  be  lacking. 
Conducted  in  this  or  some  similar  method, 
either  as  a  matter  of  charity  or  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
coffee-house  in  America  would  be  as  great 
a  success  as  in  England.  It  would  doubt- 
less prove  true,  here  as  there,  that  many 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  saloon  would  pre- 
fer the  coffee-house,  and  thus  a  whole- 
some diminution  of  attendance  at  the 
saloon  be  effected. 

To  show  that  success  is  possible  in  this 
direction,  we  clip  the  following  from  a 
recent  communication  addressed  to  the 
Churchman  by  a  correspondent  in  Gene- 
va, N.  Y.  :     • 

"  Some  two  years  ago  a  Church  Tem- 


perance Society  was  formed  here  witli  a 
moderate  degree  of  interest.  As  soon  as 
our  numbers  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
a  hundred,  the  Executive  Committee  felt 
that  a  coffee-house  would  be  useful  as  an 
objective  point. 

"  With  this  in  view,  subscriptions  were 
asked  for  shares,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  each. 

"  By  public  meetings  and  personal  so- 
licitations, we  secured  some  $2,500  with- 
in the  society.  Then  an  appeal  was  made 
outside,  by  means  of  which  some  $4,000 
was  raised.  The  shareholders  were 
then  invited  by  the  Church  Temperance 
Society  to  cut  loose  from  its  care  and 
make  its  own  laws,  etc.  By  this  move 
the  coffee-house  became  identified  with 
the  whole  village,  and  our  business  men 
took  hold  of  it.  The  result  has  been  most 
happy.  Our  coffee-house  is  decidedly 
the  most  attractive  public  resort  in  Gene- 
va. It  is  so  crowded  now  that  we  are 
contemplating  renting  an  adjacent  store 
to  secure  needed  room. 

''  On  the  first  floor  is  a  coflee-bar  and 
lunch-counter,  as  well  as  a  very  dainty 
restaurant,  occupying  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  spots  in  our  principal  busi- 
ness street.  On  the  second  floor  is  a 
commodious  and  cheerfully-furnished 
reading-room,  with  an  open  fireplace,  and 
supplied  with  current  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Off  this  is  a  cosy  dressing 
and  toilet-room  for  ladies — this  to  accom- 
modate the  farmers*  wives  who  come  in 
town  to  shop.  In  the  third  story  is  a 
smoking  and  game-room,  and  a  billiard- 
room  with  one  table.     All  these  rooms 
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are  really  attractive.  The  managers  se- 
cured a  superintendent  and  his  wife,  who 
had  gained  a  reputation  in  this  line,  and 
the  choice  is  proving  wise. 

"  We  have  been  in  operation  now  only 
a  short  time,  but  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise has  so  far  exceeded  even  our  hopes 
that  we  are  sure  of  its  permanency. 
The  stock  was  subscribed  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ment and  might  be  wholly  lost.  The 
managers  have  called  in  only  one-half  of 
the  subscriptions.  It  is  doubtful  if  more 
will  be  needed,  because  the  coffee-house 
is  earning  dividends  that  would  put  to 
shame  many  purely  business  enterprises. 

"  We  are  already  hearing  of  much  good 
that  it  is  doing  in  keeping  young  men 
away  from  drink ing-places.** 

This  experiment  has  also  been  success- 


fully tried  in  Chicago,  which  may  well  be 
called  the  Saloon  City.  Mr.  John  Laurie 
opened  a  coffee-house,  called  the  Waver- 
ly,  some  two  years  ago,  as  a  business  en- 
terprise. The  house  is  nicely  fitted  up 
and  furnished,  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
offers  a  nice  bill  of  fare  at  reasonable 
rates.  Every  evening  a  concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  is  provided.  Mr. 
Laurie  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  under- 
taking that  he  now  proposes  to  organize 
a  joint-stock  company,  with  sufficient 
capital  to  enlarge  his  restaurant,  and  es- 
tablish branches  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
He  appeals  for  help  to  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  officers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have,  according  to  their  last  annual 
report,  established  173  coffee-houses  and 
reading-rooms  in  that  state. —  Citizen, 


SUPERINTENDENTS   OF   THE  POOR. 


The  New  York  State  Convention  of 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor  will  be  held 
at  Babylon,  Suffolk  county,  beginning 
Tuesday,  August  i6th,  and  lasting  three 
days. 

A  paper  will  be  read  by  a  member 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
with  reference  to  the  status  of  the  depend- 
ent children  of  the  state  outside  New 
York  city,  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf, 
with  suggestions  as  to  their  care  and  sup- 
port and  ultimate  disposal.  This  is  an 
important  matter,  one  that  ought  to  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  our  efforts  for  the 
prevention  of  pauperism,  and  ought  to 
elicit  earnest  discussion  and  occasion  wise 
counsel.  Also,  a  short  paper  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New 


York,  State  Commissioner  in  Lunacy.  It 
is  expected  that  boards  of  supervisors,  as 
last  year  in  part,  will  be  represented  by 
delegates,  who  will  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  convention.  Superin- 
tendents and  managers  of  all  charitable 
institutions  of  the  state,  state  and  private 
asylums  and  homes,  and  all  organizations 
having  for  their  aim  and  end  the  care  of 
the  poor,  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  or 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  in  the  entire  state,  are  invit- 
ed to  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
proceedings.  Babylon  is  but  thirty-seven 
miles  from  New  York  city,  located  upon 
the  great  South  Bay,  is  but  seven  miles 
from  the  ocean,  and  is  a  popular  summer 
resort. 


BRIDGEPORT. 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Warren,  i  88  Main  st. ,    Associated  Chariti  es  for  Industrial  Relief, 
is  now  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the    of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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ASSOCIATION   OF  COLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE. 


This  Association  has  published  a  most 
interesting  circular  on  the  subject  of  Phys- 
ical Education.  It  affirms  that  the  low 
standard  of  health  among  women  during 
and  after  college  life  is  largely  due  to  a 
lack  of  physical  training  ^nd  to  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  health  before  entering  col- 
lege. Statistics  of  the  health  of  women 
graduates,  compiled  by  the  Mass.  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor,  give  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  statements.  There  are, 
however,  no  statistics  with  regard  to  young 
girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eight- 
een in  the  preparatory  schools.  This  the 
Association  proposes  to  do.    It  has  prepar- 


ed blanks  on  which  a  record  may  be  kept  of 
the  physical  condition  of  each  pupil,  the 
hours  of  study,  of  exercise,  of  sleep,  of 
recreation  and  of  simple  idleness.  It  de- 
sires that  this  record  be  kept  for  several 
successive  years.  A  comparison  of  these 
conditions  and  the  results,  without  doubt, 
will  most  clearly  suggest  the  needed 
reforms.  The  Association  offers  to  fur- 
nish these  blanks  to  parents  and  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  physical  education. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  No.  d^y  Marlborough  st.,  Bos- 
ton. 


CHILD  AND  STATE." 


Child  and  State  is  a  journal  devoted 
to  child-saving,  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  is  from  a  fresh,  clean  paper 
in  it: 

We  boast  nowadays  that  we  have 
learned  to  follow  nature's  methods,  and  I 
hope  we  are  at  least  in  the  A.  B.  C.  of 
that  knowledge ;  but  I  wonder  whether 
we  shall  ever  dare  to  set  up  a  school  like 
hers— one  in  which  such  a  proportion  of 
fnistakes\%2\\Qrw^A  for,  and  so  many  hours 
set  aside  for  ''wastage"  in  correcting 
them.  Think  how  patiently  she  watches 
us,  time  after  time,  doing  the  same  old 
stupid  thing  in  the  same  old  stupid 
way,  and  never  gives  us  the  orange  or 
gingerbread  of  comfort  with  which  the 
other  grandmother  used  to  reconcile  us  to 
our  failures  when  we  were  children. 

On  she  goes  without  haste  and  without 
rest,  showing  us  monasteries,  founded  by 
true  saints,  becoming  nurseries  of  idleness 
and  sloth ;  military  orders  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  against  violence, 
turning  to  be  themselves  the  instruments 
of  violence  and  the  perpetuators  of  strife  ; 
and  finally,  enormous  almsgiving,  century 


after  century,  in  wide-awake,  common- 
sense  England,  with  no  other  result  than 
to  flood  the  land  with  pauperism '  and  to 
load  its  industrious  classes  with  burdens 
almost  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  So  we 
learn  that  we  must  mix  our  charities  with 
brains,  as  well  as  our  paints,  if  we  would 
succeed  in  this  most  difficult  of  all  arts. 

At  all  events,  the  following  conclusions 
seem  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  equal 
antagonism  to  callous  heartlessness  and  to 
unreasoning  ''  gush." 

1.  That  the  only  proper  objects  of 
general  charity  are  the  young  helpless, 
the  old  helpless  and  the  anywise  in- 
firm. 

2.  That,  of  these  classes,  the  young  are 
the  ones  that  most  imperatively  demand 
and  most  royally  repay  wise  assistance. 

3.  That,  in  choosing  methods  of  relief, 
all  such  as  tend  to  diminish  the  self-help- 
ing instinct  of  the  child,  or  to  crush  his 
sense  of  responsibility,  should  be  especial- 
ly avoided,  and  those  that  assist  him  in 
the  noblest  of  all  manufacture,  that  of 
character^  especially  encouraged  and 
worked  for. 
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HOWARD  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY,   BOSTON.     ORGANIZED 

JUNE    I,   1812. 

PRESIDENT,    SAMUEL    B.    CRUFT.       SECRETARY,    GEORGE    F.    BIGELOW. 


A  PLEASANT  observance  of  the  seventy - 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  this 
society  took  place  at  the  house  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  on  the 
evening  of  June  ist. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  society  from  its  humble  be- 
ginning to  its  present  wide  stretch  of  activ- 
ity and  usefulness  was  read  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

Many  pleasant  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
cences were  interspersed  of  prominent 
men,  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
society,  and  especial  note  was  made  of 
the  long  terms  of  service  of  several  of  its 
officers,  extending  to  thirty,  fort}*  and  fifty 
years. 

A  scrap  of  paper  bearing  neither  name 


nor  date  was  found  between  the  leaves  of 
the  first  record  book  of  the  society,  upon 
which  were  the  following  words  : 

"  Common   our  origin.    Common  our 
wants.     Common  our  destiny. 

From  this  I  argue,  common  should  be 
our  sympathy,  and,  arguing  thus,  permit 
me  the  pleasure  of  consigning  to  your 
disposal,  as  the  honored  agents  and  co- 
workers with  that  Heaven  Born  Philan- 
thropist who  wept  with  those  that  wept, 
the  endorsed  sum,  being  the  remaining 
cqntents  of  my  Charity  Bag,  collected  by 
depositing  therein  twelve  or  twenty-five 
cents  per  week,  as  it  can  be  spared  from 
the  support  of  a  large  family. 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  A  humble  mechanic." 


CONFERENCE   OF  CHARITIES  AND   CORRECTION. 


The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  will  be  held  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
August  25-31,  1887.  There  will  be  pa- 
pers and  discussion  on  the  following  sub- 
jects:  State  Boards  of  Charities,  Moral 
and  Industrial  Education,  Indian  and 
African  Races,  Penal  and  Reformatory 


Institutions,  Schools  for  Defectives,  Or- 
ganization of  Charity,  Insanity,  and  other 
topics. 

The  Hon.  H.  H.  Giles  is  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  citizens  of  Omaha  have 
made  the  most  liberal  arrangements  for 
the  meeting,  which  will  certainly  prove 
one  of  value  and  interest. 


Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  bor  strikes  will  be  ready  in  the  fall.     One 

of  Labor  Statistics,  is  collecting  statistics  subject  of  inquiry  now  in  course  of  inves- 

as  to  marriage  and  divorce  in  the  United  tigation  is  the  moral  and  economic  condi- 

States.     The  work  is  done  in  accordance  tion  of  working  women  and  girls  in  the 

with  the  special  directions  of  the  last  Con-  great  cities  of  this  country.     Proper  atten- 

gress,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  take  a  tion,  it  is  said,  has  not  been  paid  to  this 


year  to  collect  the  data  on  which  to  base 
a  report.  The  bureau  has  at  present  con- 
siderable work  in  progress.  The  report 
on  convict  labor  is  in  type  and  will  be 
ready  for  issue  soon.     The  report  on  la- 


subject  heretofore,  and  the  facts  gathered 
are  expected  to  lead  to  many  reforms. 
The  bureau  is  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  cost  of  food  is  increased 
by  the  rates  charged  for  transportation. 
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THE  MINNEAPOLIS   LABOR  TEMPLE. 


The  Labor  Temple,  a  big  four-story 
block  at  Minneapolis,  whose  corner-stone 
was  laid  recently,  is  the  first  building  of 
the  kind  to  get  under  way.  It  is  built  on 
the  cooperative  plan,  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  Minneap- 
olis working-men,  the  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  being  held  in  very  small  shares 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  members  of 
the  trade  unions.  The  building  is  expect- 
ed to  be  done  in  time  for  the  national  con- 


vention of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Min- 
neapolis in  the  fall.  The  first  two  floors 
are  for  stores  and  oflSces,  and  the  third 
for  lodge  rooms  for  labor  societies,  and 
these  have  been  taken  in  advance  at  a 
rental  of  $7,000  a  year.  The  fourth  floor 
will  have  a  convention  hall  to  seat  2,000 
people,  and  the  building  will  also  shelter 
a  free  library  association  that  has  been 
established  for  the  families  of  working- 
men. 


CRIME  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  make  a  third  correction  of  the  con-  Taking  these  figures,  it  would  certain- 
trast  between  1850  and  1880,  which  will  ly  appear  that  crime  in  Massachusetts  has 
be,  as  we  trust,  final.  The  figures  in  our  gained  on  the  population.  For  the  in- 
last  number  were  incorrect  and  unintel-  crease  here  of  criminals  is  just  over  100 
ligible.  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  popula- 

The  correct  statement  of  the  number  tion  is  only  79  per  cent.     Had  the  num- 

of  persons  who,  on  the  day  of  the  return  ber  of  prisoners  increased  in  that  ratio 

in   1850  and  that  of  i88o,  were  in  the  only,  the  increase  would  have  been  1,515, 

public  institutions  of  Massachusetts   ap-  while  it  is  1887.     The  increase,  over  the 

pears  in  this  table:                     185a      i88a  rate  of  increase  of  population,  is  372. 

Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  ....  i.iia       1,838  It  is  more  than  accounted   for    by    the 

P^o'^s '♦^o  1.P38  number  of  tramps  in  the  State  Work- 
Boston  House  of  Industry 226          639  ,                   ,                ,  ,     .         o          1            1 

State  Work-house 140  ^ouse,  who  would,  m  1850,  have  been 

—7      -—  called  "  paupers "  and  would  not   have 

Totals • 1,778        3.655  J                 •      •      1             J    1.       ^1.       • 

appeared   as   crimmals,  and   by   the   m- 

This   statement  does  not  include  any  crease  of  commitments  of  drunkards  in 

persons  sent  to  the  House  of  Industry  in  the  Boston  House  of  Industry,  who,  in 

Boston,  in  1850,  by  overseers  of  the  poor,  1850,  would  have  gone  there  as  paupers 

or  by  any  except  magistrates,  who  sent-  merely. 

enced  them  for  crime.  The  inclusion  of  In  1850,  people  doubted  whether  drunk- 
persons  who  may  have  been  simply  pau-  enness  were  a  '^  crime."  In  1880,  the 
pers  vitiated  our  former  statement.  statute  has  no  doubt  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  table  unfortu-  In  the  crimes  as  to  which  less  doubt 

nately  does  include  still  all  debtors  and  exists,  the  decrease  is  apparent.     Thus 

witnesses  who  were  in  the  jails  on  the  the   number   of    male    prisoners    in    the 

day  of  the  return.     But  it  is  impossible  state's  prisons  rose  from  440  to  721  only, 

to  eliminate  these  numbers  from  the  sta-  The  increase  is  64  per  cent  only,  against 

tistics,  which  are  therefore,  so  far,  incor-  an   increase   of  79   per  cent  of  popula- 

rect.  tion. 


A  HOME  pleasantly  situated  and  arrang-  signed  to  benefit  girls  who  are  earning 
ed  for  self-supporting  women  has  been  such  small  wages  that  they  cannot  pay^ 
opened  in    Chicago.     It  is  specially  de-    four  or  five  dollars  per  week  for  board. 
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THE  WHITE   CROSS  MOVEMENT. 


A  FKW  years  ago  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham founded  the  White  Cross  work  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  purity  among 
men,  and  thus  help  to  save  women. 
The  work  has  made  great  progress,  and 
is  now  advancing  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  About  three  years 
since,  it  was  begun  in  New  York  city, 
and  it  now  numbers  its  members  and 
friends  in  every  state  in  the  union,  hav- 
ing gone  into  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  all 
classes. 

Its  object  is  to  lift  men  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  practical  living  and 
thinking,  and  to  influence  legislation  in 
its  connections  with  moral  issues.  The 
work  is  one  that  deals  with  an  evil  that 
overtops  all  other  evils,  even  the  evil  of 
drunkenness.     The  most  sacred  portion 


of  our  nature  is  the  portion  in  connection 
with  which  there  is  the  greatest  danger ; 
and  in  this  connection  there  stands  an  ar- 
ray of  black  and  horrible  facts,  which,  if 
known  to-day,  would  create  an  explosion 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  of  those 
revelations  which  shook  England  a  little 
while  ago. 

The  White  Cross  pledges  the  individual 
to  treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  protect  them  from  wrong. 

The  other  purposes  of  the  society,  brief- 
ly explained,  are  '•  to  endeavor  to  put 
down  all  indecent  language  and  coarse 
jests,  to  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as 
equally  binding  upon  men  and  women, 
to  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles 
among  companions,  and  to  use  every  pos- 
sible means  to  fulfil  the  command, '  Keep 
thyself  pure.' " 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  following  books  have  recently  been 
published  : 

The  High-caste  Hindu  Woman. 
Pundita  Ramabai  Sarasvati,  Philadelphia. 
Damrell  &  Upham,  Boston. 

Common-sense  Socialism.  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  reward  of  labor,  the  de- 
pression of  trade,  and  the  organization  of 
material  progp-ess.  N.  Kempner.  Swan, 
Sonnenschien,  Lowry  &  Co.,  London. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  School 
Hygiene.  Alfred  Carpenter,  M.  D. 
J.  Hughes,  London. 

Practicable  Socialism.  Adam  Birk- 
myre.     D.  Bryce  &  Son,  Glasgow. 

Some  National  and  Board  School 
Reforms.  Edited  by  Lord  Brabazon. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London. 

Outlines  for  the  Management  of 
Diet  ;  or  the  regulation  of  food  to  the  re- 
quirements of  health  and  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Edward  Tunis  Bruen.  J.  B. 
Lippincott&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Social  Solutions.  Jean  Baptiste  An- 
dr^  Godin.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Marie  Howland.  J.  W.  Lovell  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Phillips  Exeter  Lectures.  Lect- 
ures before  the  students  of  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  1885-86,  by  Presidents 
McCosh,  Walker,  Bartlett,  Robinson, 
Porter  and  Carter,  and  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Hale  and  Brooks.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  Health  of  Nations.  A  review 
of  the  works  of  Edwin  Chadwick,  with 
a  biographical  dissertation  by  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  London. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Permanent 
Causes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Powerful  and  Wealthy  Nations.  Il- 
lustrated by  four  engraved  charts.  Green- 
land and  Morris,  London. 

Health  in  Our  Homes.  Doctor 
Frank,     Thayer  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
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REPORTS  OF  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston.  Home  for  IncurabUs.  Second  Annual  Re- 
port President,  Frederick  L.  Ames;  Clerk,  God- 
frey Morse.  The  society  maintains  a  Home  for  the 
treatment  and  care  of  persons  afflicted  with  incurable 
diseases.  Current  receipts,  $6,897.78 ;  expenses,  $6,- 
884.35. 

Boston.  Lying-in  Hospital.  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Re- 
port. President,  Uriel  H.  Crocker;  Secretary,  Rev 
Henry  F.  Jenks.  The  best  of  care  and  medical  at- 
tendance is  furnished  by  this  institution  to  women  in 
confinement.  Current  receipts,  $12492.21 ;  expenses, 
$10,105.31. 

Boston.  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union.  Tenth 
Annual  Report.  President,  Jeremiah  G.  Fennessey ; 
Secretary,  William  H.  Brine.  The  society  recognizes 
the  evil  of  intemperance  and  pledges  its  best  efforts 
against  it. 

Boston.  Channing  Home.  Nineteenth  Annual  Re- 
port. President,  Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D. ;  Clerk, 
Charles  P.  Curtis.  This  Home  was  established  by 
Miss  Ryan  for  sick  women  who  needed  care  they 
could  not  receive  in  their  own  homes.  Chronic  and 
incurable  diseases  are  also  received.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $3.627.99 ;  expenses,  $3,667.25. 

Boston.  Boston  Port  and  Seaman's  Aid  Society, 
Twentieth  Annual  Report.  President,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander McKcnzie,  D.  D.;  Secretary^  Horace  P. 
Chandler.  The  Society  undertakes  to  improve  the 
moral,  religious  and  general  condition  of  seamen 
and  their  families.  Current  receipts,  $12427.20;  ex- 
penses, $10,573.03. 

Boston.  New  England  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  Annual  Report.  President,  Charles  J.  Bishop ; 
Secretary,  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Allen.  The  Society  is 
formed  to  fight  corrupting  agencies.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $2,282.20 ;  expenses,  $2,320.54. 

Boston.  Massachusetts  Sscitty  for  the  University 
Education  of  Women.  Tenth  Annual  Re|>ort.  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Marion  Talbot;  Secretary,  Miss  Char- 
lotte C.  Barrel!.  The  Society  endeavors  to  increase 
the  educational  advantages  offered  to  women.  Cur- 
rent receipts,  $916.18 ;  expenses,  $i^aa2i. 

New  York.  Home  of  Industry  and  Refuge  for  Dis- 
charged Convicts.  Seventh  Annual  Report.  Treas- 
urer, John  H.  Boswell.  The  Home  receives  and 
furnishes  employment  to  discharged  convicts.  Cur- 
rent receipts,  $40,866.38 ;  expenses,  $39,948.93- 

New  York.  Worki^ng  Girls*  Vacation  Society.  Third 
Annual  Report.  President,  Mrs.  James  F.  Drum- 
mond;  Secretary,  Miss  Katharine  W.  Drummond. 
The  object  is  to  assist  worthy  working  girls  to  go  to 
the  country  in  their  vacation  and  to  provide  proper 
homes  where  they  can  have  the  needed  rest.  Cur- 
rent receipts,  $7,071.97 ;  expenses,  $5,553.21. 

Chelsea.  Parker's  Boston  Helping  Hand  Mission  and 
Home.  Founder  and  Manager,  George  W.  Parker. 
This  Mission  and  Home  is  established  to  help  dis- 
couraged and  sin-sick  men.  Receipts  for  fifteen 
months,  $3,57440 ;  expenses,  $3,92440. 

St.  Louis.  Sonthside  Day-nursery.  First  Annual  Re- 
port. President,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Woodward ;  Secretary, 
Miss  Laura  Lyman.  The  Nursery  is  organized  to 
assist  working  women  with  small  children,  both  by 


caring  for  the  children  during  the  day  and  by  finding 
employment  for  the  mothers.    Current  receipts,  $1,- 
22845;  expenses,  $912.31. 
St.    Louis.      Augusta    Free  Hospital  for    Children. 
Fourth  Annual  Report    President,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Mo- 
ses ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hardaway.    The  Augusta 
Free  Hospital  is  opened  with  gratuitous  medical  at- 
tendance for  children.    Current  receipts,  $11,92292; 
expenses,  $11,753.18. 
Brooklyn.    Bureau  of  Charities.    Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port.   President,  Alfred  T.  White ;  Secretary,  Geo. 
B.  Buzelle.    The  society  seeks  to  unite  all  churches, 
etc.,  in  charitable  work  and  studies  the  best  means  to 
enlighten  ignorance,  to  encourage  industry,  to  pre- 
vent pauperism  and  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the 
people.    Current  receipts,  $3405.50;  expenses,  $3,- 
788.28. 
New  York.    Boxvery  Mission.    Sixth  Annual  Report. 
President,  Rev.  A.  G.  Ruliffson ;  Secretary,  Edward 
A.  Morrison.     The  Mission  endeavors  to  convert 
men,  to  interest  them  in  the  work  of  the  Mission,  to 
help  save  the  fallen  and  give  judicious  aid.     Current 
receipts,  $6475.99 ;  exp>enses,  $6,095.6a 
New  York.     Chapin  Home.    Thirteenth  Annual  Re- 
port.   President,  Mrs.  C.  H.  De  Lamater ;  Secretary^ 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Sherman.    "The  institution  is  a  home  for 
the  aged  without  distinction  of  creed  or  sect"    Cur- 
rent receipts,  $11,731.81 ;  expenses,  $11395.96. 
YONKERS,  N.  Y.    Free   Circulating  Library  for  Self- 
supporting  Women.    Second  Annual  Report.    Presi- 
dent.  Miss  Mary  M.  Butler;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Daniels.    The  object  of  this  society  is  the  "  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  circulating  library  and  such  other 
means  of  improvement  as  may  be  found  practicable 
for  self-supp>orting  women."    Current  receipts,  $694. 
17;  expenses,  $86249. 
New  York.     Shelter  for  Respectable   Girls  and  Ser- 
vants* Training  House  for    Young   Girls.    Fifteenth 
Annual    Report.     President,  Rev.  William  F.  Mor- 
gan, D.  D. ;  Secretary,  Rev.  William  J.  Seabury,  D. 
D.     The  home  welcomes    respectable    girls,  and 
brings  them  under  religious  influence.    Current  re- 
ceipts. $1.28648;  expenses  $2,933.06. 
New  York.      Infirmary  for    Women   and  Children, 
Thirty-second  Annual  Report.     President,  Robert 
Haydock;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Mead.    The 
object  of  the  society  is  to  give  treatment  to  women 
and  children  by  women,  to  instruct  women  in  medi- 
cine and  to  train  nurses.    Current  receipts,  $36^27.- 
30 ;  expenses,  $36,724.79. 
Milton,  Mass.     Guild  of  the  First   CongregationaJ 
Parish.    First  Annual  Report.    President,  Miss  Em- 
ma F.  Ware ;  Secretary,  Miss  Alice  C  Breck.    "The 
object  of  the  society  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
whatever  will  promote  the  general  interest  and  welfare 
of  the  parish  and  community  in  which  we  live." 
Current  receipts,  $1,030.89 ;   expenses,  $987.05. 
Philadelphia.    House  of  Refuge.    Fifty-eighth  An- 
nual  Report    President,  Frederick  Collins;  Secre- 
tary,  Alfred  M.  Collins.    The  object  is  to  better  pro- 
mote the  education  and  training  of  the  large  number 
of  children  who  become  dependent  on  the  state  for 
care  and  support.     Current  receipts,  $i48,aoa63; 
expenses,  $148,230.11. 
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,£^OVAL  OP  Oafi  i,;^^ 
^^"^  ^DEPARTMENTS.^  ^^i^ 

Our  rapidly-increasing  business  with  the  Watch  and  Diamond  Department  has  forced  us  to  devote  a  large 
portion  of  our  Parlor  No.  i  (heretofore  occupied  by  Bric-a-brac)  to  the  better  display  of  these  articles.  The 
facilities  afforded  there  are  quiet  and  retirement  from  the  hustle  of  the  main  store,  which  is  quite  necessary  in 
the  careful  consideration  of  an  important  purchase,  such  as  a  Watch  or  Diamond.  We  have  secured  the 
services  of  one  of  the  best-known  salesmen  (in  the  Watch  and  Diamond  business)  in  the  Qty,  Mr.  GEO.  H. 
Morrill,  in  whose  immediate  care  the  department  will  be  placed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Watch  Manufacturers,  held  in  February,  A.  STOWELL  &  CO.  were  put  on  the  list  of 
SPECIAL  RETAIL  AGENTS  of  AMERICAN  WATCHES. 

We  are  also  SOLE  RETAIL  AGENTS  for 

THE  ISOCHRONON 

(pronounced  i-soch*  -ro-non),  a  MANTEL  CLOCK,  with  watch  escapement,  which  will,  we  fully  believe,  super 
sede  the  French  movement 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  these  superior  timekeepers,  in  imported  marbU  cases,  and  we  guarantee  each  clock 
to  keep  time  (when  regulated)  to  within  one  minute  per  month,  and  also  show  a 

TRAVELING     CLOCK 

for  $i8x)o,  equal  to  any  imported  one  for  %\ojso  that  can  be  shown  in  this  country. 

^.  STO-WEXjL  <5c  go., 

84:    WXJSI'rEH,    STIiEET,   BOSTOyT. 

For  Artists  and  Amateurs^  Fitted  or  Empty  fiozes,  at  all  Prices 

FOR  EITHER 

on  Color,   Water  Color,  China,  Lustra,  or  Tapestry  Palutingr;  or  Crajon  and  Charcoal 

Drawlnir* 
E-A.SE3L.S,   r>-A.3SrEX.S  .A^ISTID  r>3L.-A^<aXTES 

of  aU  kinds. 
Art  KovelUea  for  Oooomtlon*  H»ndbooks  oflnstruotlon  on  »ll  Art  Sal^eoU.    If Athemstloal  Instm- 

ments,  Drawing  Paper,  T  8qiiar«a»  Bto. 

FROST   &;  ADAMS, 

Importtrs,  Wholesale  and  RetaU  Dealers,  37  Comhill,  Boston. 

Cataloflniefl  free  upon  application.   Uail  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

F.  S.  FROST. H.  A.  LAWBEKCB. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  WL  GO. 

SEWING  •  MACHINE. 

Special  attention  Called  to  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS   • 

— ^HT  rrxxs — 

No.  8  FAIQLY  MACHINE. 

N.  E.  AGENCY,  594  Washington  St.^oog|< 
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ACID    PHOSPHATE. 


(LIQUID.) 


RuMFORD  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CD 


c  - 


A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily  g  >  \ 

assimilated  by  the  system. 


Xspeolally  reoom  m  ended  for  g  i 

Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Fh.ysl-  tr  ^  [ 


oal    Xzliaustlon,    Indigestion,  3^.\ 

Seadaoh.e,  ITervousness,  ^f' 

TSTakefuIness,    Impaired    Vi- 
tality, etc. 


S.  H  ' 

c  •   - 

^  •  r 

•  5  ~ 


Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians  of  all  g"  »  | 

Schools. 


s  « 


ACTceable  to  the  taste.     No  danj^er  attends  its 
use.  r " 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It   makes    a    delicious   drink  with   water  and  >— ^ 

sugar  only.  co 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.     Pamphlet  free. 
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BABIGH  THRIVE  ON  IT. 

tt  has  been  and  still  Is  the  claim  of  the  Manufacturers, 
and  has  the  Indorsement  of  the  public,  that  RIDQE'S 
FOOD  is  the  most  reliable  food  in  the  world  for  infants  and 
Children,  it  combines  all  the  elements  for  perfect  growth 
as  in  no  other. 

IT  18  A  FACT  THAT  MORE  CHIU)REN  HAVE  BEEN  SAVED 
AND  SUCCE88FUUY  REARED  BY  RIDGE'S  FOOD  THAN  BY 
ALL  THE  OTHER  FOODS  COMBINED. 


BIDOE'S  FOOD  FOB  IHVANTS  AND  INT ALIBB 

Is  a  concentrated  preparation  of  wheat,  and  is  ao  pre- 
pared as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

In  case  a  babe  cannot  have  the  natural  supply,  Ridge's 
Pood  is  the  best  substitute.  It  is  quickly  prepared  and 
therefore  may  always  be  fresh  and  of  uniform  richness. 
By  observing  the  Special  Directions,  this  food  can  be 
adapted  to  all  the  various  needs  of  infiiintile  life. 
It  cannot  cause  acidity  or  wind. 

For  young  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  from  itb  purity, 
strength,  and  great  nourishing  properties,  being  peculiar- 
\y  and  thoroughlv  cooked  in  its  manuDscture,  it  will 
mmish  a  full  meal  for  a  growing  child. 

It  Is  nourishing,  satisfying,  and  clilldren 
like  It. 

Many  persons  who  from  dyspepsia  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs  have  almost  starved  be- 
cause they  could  not  retain  or  properly  digest  food  of 
various  kinds,  have  regained  perwct  health  and  strength 
by  the  use  of  Ridge's  Food. 

Especially  in  cases  of  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 
Chronic  Diarrhoea,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Bowels,  the 
use  of  Ridge's  Food  is  invaluable.  .  Not  only  has  it  an 
agreeable  flavor,  but  the  system  will  retain  and  assimi- 
late it  when  everything  else  falls. 

Ridge's  Food  possesses  all  the  nutritive,  nourishing 
and  strengthening  properties  of  Oatmeal,  Groata,  and 
Barley,  but  is  not  like  them  objectionable  on  account  of 
being  unpalatable,  lastative,  exciting,  and  heating;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  neuti-al  in  its  action,  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
and  possesses  no  objectionable  features  in  its  action  upon 
the  whole  system. 

Remember  that  Ridge's  Pood  has  been  in  use  for 
THIRTY  years  in  England  and  America.  Thousands  of 
children  have  been  successfully  reared  upon  it,  and  no 
amount  of  slanderous  imputations  from  c-ompetitors 
that  have  arisen  can  strip  it  of  its  wide  and  well-earned 
reputation. 

Mothers  and  Nurses  send  for  pamphlets  to  Manu- 
facturers. 

Be  sure  and  get  RIDGE'S  FOOD.    Taike  no  other. 


WOOLUlCIl    CO., 

PALMER, 


3faiiufactiirers, 

MASS. 


Home  Texts, 

With  SELECTIONS  from  STANDARD  HYMNS. 

These  TEXTS  and  HYMNS  are  printed  in  very  large  type,  on  sheets  14x19  inches,  to 
be  hung  on  the  wall  of  a  nursery  or  school-room.  They  have  been  selected  with  care,  and 
are  cordially  recommended  to  the  use  of  Christian  families.  ^ 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price, $1,15.  * 

J.  STILMAN  SMITH  &  CO., 

120  TBEMONT  STBEET,   AND  3  HAHILTON  PLAOE,  BOSTON,  1CAS8  (Boom  92). 

THE  NOT-BOOK 

KEPT  BV 

THOMAS  LITCHFIELD,  ESQ.,  LAWYER. 

In  Boston,  Massachusett  Bay,  from  June,  1638,  to  Jul.   29,    1641,  450  pags. 
Cloth,  bevelled  boards.     Price,  $3.00. 
This  book  was  sold  by  subscription. 

We  have  a  few  copies  left.     It  is  a  very  rare  relic  of  ye  olden  times. 
Sent  post-paid  for  the  price. 
J.  STILMAN  SMITH  &  Co.,  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 
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The  recent  meeting  of  the  convention 
of  the  cooperative  manufacturing  associ- 
ations of  England  happened  to  fall  at  about 
the  time  of  the  Jubilee  Celebrations,  and 
naturally  the  addresses  and  reports  assum- 
ed a  historical  and  jubilant  tone. 

The  success  of  the  Rochdale  Coopera- 
tive System  in  England  is  so  decided,  and 
its  future  seems  so  well  assured,  that  Mr. 
Holyoake  has  a  full  right  to  speak  of  it 
with  the  satisfaction  which  runs  through 
his  admirable  address.  As  his  own  in- 
teresting "  History  of  Cooperation"  has 
shown,  the  Rochdale  System  is  a  success- 
ful evolution  from  many  efforts  which  in 
themselves  were  failures,  and  he  or  any 
student  has  a  right  to  look  suspiciously  up- 
on any  system  of  cooperative  trade  which 
does  not  loyally  include  the  principles  of 
the  Rochdale  plan.  The  failure,  heralded 
with  almost  every  month,  of  one  or  anoth- 
er plan  for  cooperative  shop-keeping  in 
this  country,  is  almost  sure  to  show  that 
there  has  been  one  more  set  of  fools,  who 
have  supposed  that,  in  their  own  counsels, 
they  could  invent  a  scheme  which  should 
work  better  than  this  elaborate  system, 
which  was  devised,  after  endless  mistakes, 
by  some  of  the  hardest  heads  and  quickest 
wits  in  England. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  certainly  true 
that  the  Rochdale  plan  has  achieved  no 
such  victory  in  America  as  it  won  in  En- 
gland. For  this,  as  we  apprehend,  there 
are  two  reasons. 

First,  an  element  of  the  Rochdale  plan, 
which  gave  it  its  popularity  there,  is  that  it 
generally  prepares  a  *'  store  "  for  all  sorts 


of  things  in  the  place  of  the  more  limited 
"  shop,"  which  dealt  only  in  one  class  of 
articles.  The  grand  unsocial  invention  of 
the  division  of  labor  had  been  pushed  too 
far  in  trade.  The  Rochdale  plan  was  a 
signal  of  reaction.  As  a  traveller  from  the 
city  is  amused  and  pleased  when  he  goes 
into  a  country  '*  store  "  on  the  frontier,  and 
can  buy  at  the  same  counter  his  Bible,  his 
fish  hooks,  his  jack-knife,  and  his  watch 
crystal,  it  proves  that  the  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies of  London  like  to  do  their  shopping 
under  one  roof.  If  the  carriage  had  stop- 
ped at  the  door,  and  the  purchaser  had  en- 
tered, he  wanted  to  finish  the  battle  in  one 
grand  attack  at  one  time.  Paris  had  guess- 
ed at  this  before  London.  As  we  have  said , 
the  frontier  knew  it  always.  And  now,  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  America  and  of  west- 
em  Europe,  there  are ''  stores  "  where  you 
can  buy  anything  from  a  hand-saw  to  a 
heron's  plume,  and  which  to  the  general 
public  prove  quite  as  attractive  as  if  they 
were  cooperative. 

America  was  not  unused  to  the  system 
of  "  stores,"  and  here  was  one  reason  why 
the  Rochdale  system  did  not  take  the  same 
place  in  our  large  cities  as  it  did  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  Rochdale  system  also  met  a  more 
fundamental  difficulty  in  the  character  of 
our  people.  No  American  is  more  than 
250  years  from  an  Emigrant.  Half  Amer- 
ica is  not  so  far  from  one.  Willingness  to 
change  a  home  is,  therefore,  in  the  blood. 
The  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the 
prizes  open  in  new  states  to  enterprise, 
quicken  the  desire  to  do  so.    It  follows  that 
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most  of  our  people,  in  general,  do  not 
want  to  place  property  in  investments  from 
which  they  cannot  easily  withdraw  it. 

Now,  one  man,  if  he  owns  a  ''store," 
may  take  his  risk  that,  if  he  wish  to  emi- 
grate, he  may  sell  out  his  stock  in  trade  to 
another  man.  But  when  a  thousand  men 
own  the  stock  of  a  store,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
see  that  business  would  be  sadly  interrupt- 
ed if,  at  a  moment's  warning,  the  capital 
must  be  paid  back  in  money  to  any  stock- 
holder who  chose  to  withdraw.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  men  in  America  do  not 
want  to  invest  moneiy  in  co5perative  trade, 
unless  they  can  be  sure  that  they  can  with- 
draw their  capital  at  such  short  notice. 
In  England,  this  difficulty  does  not  seem 
to  hamper  the  co5perative  stores.  The 
desire  to  remove  to  another  place  asserts 
itself  so  seldom  that  the  Rochdale  plan 
is  elastic  enough  to  meet  it.  But,  as  we 
apprehend,  here  has  been  the  great  obsta- 
cle to  its  general  success  in  America. 

The  system  of  cooperation  in  which  we 
have  succeeded  best  here  is  that  of  the 
cooperative  building  enterprises.  This 
system,  as  it  developed  itself  in  and  near 
Philadelphia,  is  now  extending  itself  very 
widely,  as  fast  as  the  requisite  legislation 
can  be  obtained  in  the  different  states.  Ex- 
perience may  settle  improvements  in  detail, 
but  the  success,  thus  far  gained,  shows 
that  the  main  points  have  been  secured. 
The  result  is  practically  this — that  in  ten 
or  twelve  years,  by  the  regular  payment 
of  a  sum  hardly  larger  than  his  rent  would 
have  been,  a  man  secures  free  hold  in 
real  estate,  owning  the  house  which  he 
occupies  with  his  family,  and  which  he 
has  built  to  please  himself. 

The  Germans  have  carried  the  same 
principle  into  banking  proper,  with  a  suc- 
cess which  makes  us  wonder  that  their 
system  has  not  been  applied  in  England 
and  in  America,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  France.  Our  savings-banks  collect  very 
large  deposits  of  capital.  So  do  those  of 
England.  But  neither  in  England  nor  in 
America  is  it  the  habit  of  these  institu- 


tions to  lend  money  freely  to  the  class  of 
people  who  are  the  depositors.  The  offi- 
cers prefer  to  lend  to  large  capitalists,  or,  at 
least,  to  persons  who  want  to  borrow  con- 
siderable sums. 

In  Germany  they  have  an  elastic  sys- 
tem, by  which,  if  two  or  three  depositors 
are  willing  to  endorse  the  note  of  another 
depositor,  he  may  borrow  money,  even 
if  it  be  a  small  sum  he  needs,  as  readily 
as  a  man  of  business  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  may  borrow  any  sum  at  a  bank, 
if  he  bring  responsible  endorsers.  Clearly 
enough  the  German  savings-bank  knows 
if  the  endorsers  are  responsible.  For  the 
bank  keeps  their  money.  It  is  absolutely 
sure  that  they  can  pay  if  their  principal 
cannot. 

But  imagine  the  amused  and  animated 
surprise  of  the  treasurer  of  one  of  our 
large  savings-banks,  if  Gustaf  Breitmann 
brought  his  modest  note  for  $ioo,  with  the 
endorsements  of  Terence  O'Reilly,  Na- 
than Spry  and  Jean  Crapaud .  Imagine  his 
courteous  explanation  that  they  had  quite 
mistaken  the  object  of  the  bank.  ' '  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  collect  money  in  small  sums,  and 
to  lend  it  in  large."  Imagine  the  affability 
with  which  he  would  explain  this,  bid  the 
applicant  good-morning,  and  return  to  the 
reading  of  the  Financial  Chronicle,  All 
the  same  is  it  true  that  there  are  very  large 
banks  in  Germany,  and  very  many  of  them, 
which  do  business  in  this  way.  And  it  is 
very  clear  that,  if  our  imagined  applicant 
and  his  three  endorsers  have  each  twenty- 
five  dollars  on  deposit,  the  bank  is  quite 
secure  in  making  such  a  loan  as  he  asks 
for. 

Germany,  as  well  as  France  and  En- 
gland and  America,  is  making  experi- 
ments in  cooperative  manufacture.  To  the 
purposes  of  the  associated  cooperative  in- 
dustries were  the  meetings  of  the  recent 
English  Congress  at  Carlisle  devoted. 

Speaking  in  general,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  such  experiments  have  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  either  country.  As  we  said, 
in  this  place,  a  month  ago,  the  cheese 
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factories  of  New  England,  the  whale  fish- 
ery and  the  other  fisheries  have  sho\vn  that 
the  principle  can  be  applied  on  a  consider- 
able scale.  The  cooperative  farming  of 
the  Shakers  may  be  studied  to  great  ad- 
vantage as  an  illustration  of  what  is  possi- 
ble. But  their  work  has  the  advantages, 
if  it  has  the  disadvantages  of  any  tyranny 
directed  from  a  strong  centre.  The  short 
success  and  the  sad  failure  of  the  Vande- 
leur  experiment  of  cooperative  farming  in 
Ireland,  fifty  years  ago,  give  no  reason 
for  more  than  hope  for  permanent  results 
in  the  same  direction. 

There  is  much  truth,  which  should  not 
by  any  accident  be  kept  out  of  sight,  in 
the  epigram  that "  Corporation  is  Coopera- 
tion." The  epigram  is  more  true  than 
most  epigrams.  And,  while  what  is  pop- 
ularly and  rather  vaguely  called  coopera- 
tive industry  has  not  very  large  results  to 
boast  in  America,  thjB  system  by  which  the 
men  who  understand  a  business  can  put  in 
more  or  less  capital,  as  they  wish,  and 
form  a  corporation,  has  steadily  extended 
itself,  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  of  our  busi- 
ness success.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  ease 
with  which  these  six  or  a  dozen  men  can 
incorporate  themselves  for  any  industrial 
purpose,  and  carry  it  out,  accounts  largely 
for  the  comparative  indifference  to  the  pro- 
jects which  seek  to  give  to  every  work- 
man an  exact  proportional  share  in  the  en- 
terprise in  hand.  The  system,  now  called 
most  generally,  perhaps,  that  of  "  limited 
partnership,"  owes  its  foundation,  in  the 


form  in  which  we  see  it,  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Hinsdale,  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  in  1837.  ^^  ^^^  himself  a 
successful  manufacturer  of  scythes,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  and,  as  the  result  of 
his  plan  shows,  a  skillful  legislator.  Under 
his  auspices  the  general  law  of  Connecti- 
cut was  passed,  by  which  any  number  of 
partners  may  unite,  state  the  amount  of 
capital  they  will  risk,  and  assume  the 
convenient  powers  of  a  corporation.  A 
''Corporation"  from  that  moment  ceased 
to  be  a  privileged  body  in  the  world, 
which  had  succeeded  by  one  or  another 
form  of  patronage  in  gaining  a  ''patent" 
with  special  powers.  Any  three  men  who 
chose  might  be  a  "corporation." 

The  success  of  the  system,  as  worked 
out  in  a  pure  democracy  of  working-men, 
like  Connecticut,  attracted  the  attention 
of  other  states,  which  adopted  similar  sys- 
tems. In  due  time  the  "  Limited  Liabil- 
ity Act"  of  England  was  passed,  confess- 
edly on  the  American  models,  and  those 
of  France  and  Germany  have  followed. 

With  the  current  rates  of  wages  and 
the  usual  expenses  of  living,  any  workman 
who  does  not  drink,  lie,  steal,  or  gamble, 
lays  up  money  enough  in  America  to  buy 
into  the  stock  of  such  a  corporation,  if  he 
wants  to.  It  may  well  be,  as  we  showed 
in  our  last  number,  that  he  does  not  want 
to.  That  is  his  affair.  When  he  does 
want  to,  he  buys  in,  and  at  once,  and  so 
far  forth,  he  is  from  that  moment  enlisted 
in  a  scheme  of  cooperative  industry. 
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Thomas  Wilson  of  Baltimore  was  born 
in  Harford  Co.,  Maryland,  February  5, 
1789.  His  father,  John  Wilson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  removed  to 
Baltimore  in  1798. 


Young  Wilson  received  a  plain,  practi- 
cal education  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
was  apprenticed  to  Thomdick  Chase,  a 
well-to-do  merchant  trading  with  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main. 
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Applying  himself  closely  to  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  employed,  a  char- 
acteristic of  his  entire  life,  he  was  advanc- 
ed by  Mr.  Chase  to  the  position  of  chief 
clerk  before  he  was  nineteen. 

Upon  obtaining  his  majority  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Wilson, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  from  1811  to 
1816  at  La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  as  resident 
partner  of  his  firm. 

During  the  war  of  181 2  he  returned  to 
Baltimore  and  organized  a  line  of  small 
vessels  to  run  from  Boston  to  Folly  Land- 
ing, Va.,  whence  their  cargoes  were  trans- 
ported overland  to  Onancock  and  thence 
by  boats  to  Baltimore.  While  engaged 
in  these  ventures  he,  on  several  occasions, 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  the 
British. 

In  1857,  having  accumulated  a  moderate 
fortune,  he  retired  from  mercantile  pursuits 
and  subsequently  confined  his  operations 
principally  to  stocks  and  bonds.  He  was 
prominently  identified  with  many  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  his  native  state  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  and  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Labor  School, 
in  which  he  took  a  great  interest.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  Union. 

At  his  death  in  September,  1879 — be- 
ing then  in  his  ninety-first  year — ^he  left  an 
estate  of  $2,000,000,  of  which  he  devoted 
$625,000  to  charities. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  in  1820  to 
Hannah  Houlton.  Two  children  were 
born  to  them — a  girl  who  died  at  the  age 
of  five  years  and  a  boy  who  only  lived 
eight  months. 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  this 
boy,  Mr.  Wilson  was  told  the  only  chance 
for  the  child's  life  was  from  a  change  of 
air ;  the  following  morning  the  infant, 
apparently  in  a  dying  condition,  was  tak- 
en in  a  carriage  a  few  miles  into  the  coun- 
try ;  in  the  evening  when  they  returned  to 
the  city,  the  child  was  bright,  lively  and 
seemingly  in  a  fair  way  to  recover. 


Although  the  improvement  was  only 
temporary,  the  recollection  of  that  day 
never  left  Mr.  Wilson's  memory  and  in 
his  will,  executed  in  February,  1879,  he 
provides  as  follows :  "I  have  observed 
for  many  years,  with  much  concern,  the 
great  and  alarming  mortality  which  occurs 
each  summer  among  young  children  de- 
prived, by  misfortune  of  their  parents,  of 
all  opportunity  for  removal  from  the  heat- 
ed and  fatal  atmosphere  of  the  city.  God, 
in  his  providence,  did  not  spare  to  me  my 
children  to  be  the  aolace  of  my  declining 
years;  but  my  pity  for  the  sufferings  of 
little  children,  and  of  their  parents,  is 
none  the  less,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  make  a  better  use  of  some  of  the 
means  of  which  God  has  made  me  stew- 
ard than  in  the  alleviation  of  the  pains, 
and  in  the  prolongation  of  the  lives,  of 
those  of  whom  our  Saviour  said,  '  Suflfer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  I  therefore 
give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  '  The 
Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium  for  Children 
of  Baltimore  City,'  a  corporation  creat- 
ed under  the  provisions  of  the  Maryland 
Code  of  Public  General  Laws  in  rela- 
tion to  corporations,  under  my  own  su- 
pervision, *  *  *  in  all  a  bequest  of 
$500,000." 

This  bequest  was  received  by  the  trust- 
ees in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1880,  and 
they  immediately  began  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  carrying  it  into  eflfect.  They 
sought  the  advice  of  several  able  special- 
ists both  in  this  country  and  in  England 
— the  result  of  which  was  the  publication 
by  the  trustees,  in  188 1,  of  a  volume  on 
"  The  Sanitary  Care  and  Treatment  of 
Children,"  containing  ^\^  essays  by  Drs. 
Elizabeth  Garrett- Anderson,  Samuel  C. 
Busey,  A.  Jacobi,  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  and 
J.  Lewis  Smith.  This  volume  forms  an 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  Visits  were  paid  to  the  dif- 
ferent buildings  devoted  to  the  care  of  sick 
infants  and  children  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the 
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methods  pursued  in  them  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  trustees  for 
the  organization  and  development  of  the 
Sanitarium  contemplated,  first,  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  Day  Excursions 
whereby  mothers  and  their  sick  infants 
might  pass  the  entire  day  in  the  fresh, 
pure  air  of  the  country,  and,  as  cases 
would  arise  where  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  child  would  be  greatly  aided  by  a 
continuous  stay,  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  a  limited  number  of  such  cases  ;  and 
later,  when  the  income  of  the  fund  per- 
mitted, the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  mothers  and  sick  chil- 
dren who  were  to  remain  at  the  Sanita- 
rium for  a  term  of  days. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  the  Sanitarium 
the  trustees  were  confined  to  an  inland 
location  ;  the  ocean  is  too  far  from  Balti- 
more to  be  available,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  are  malarial. 

After  examining  a  large  number  of 
places  the  purchase  was  made  in  July, 
1881,  of  ''  Mount  Wilson,"  a  tract  of  170 
acres  lying  about  ten  miles  northwest  of 
Baltimore  on  the  line  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad. 

Mount  Wilson  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  a  sanitarium.  An 
elevation  of  573  feet  above  mean  tide  en- 
sures a  radical  change  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  city.  G  wynns  Falls,  a  bright, 
rapid  stream,  over  whose  gravelly  bottom 
flows  2,000,000  gallons  of  clear  water  per 
day,  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of 
the  place  and  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty  ; 
three  groves,  aggregating  nearly  thirty 
acres  of  fine  forest  trees,  afibrd  abundant 
shade  ;  while  two  springs,  one  with  a  flow 
of  28,400  gallons  and  the  other  a  flow  of 
3,000  gallons  per  day»  provide  an  unfail- 
ing supply  of  pure  water. 

By  the  natural  conformation  of  the 
ground  it  is  divided  into  two  quite  distinct 
parts ;  one  with  a  southeastern  exposure 
has  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Day 
Excursionists;  the   other   with   a   south- 


western exposure  will  be  appropriated  to 
the  buildings  for  those  who  are  to  remain 
at  the  Sanitarium  for  a  longer  period. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  grounds  for 
the  uses  of  the  Sanitarium  has  been  done 
in  the  most  thorough  manner.  The  chan- 
nel of  Gwynns  Falls,  where  it  passes 
through  the  property,  has  been  widened 
and  straightened  to  guard  against  over- 
flows fi-om  the  sudden  and  violent  rains 
which  occur  in  the  summer  months. 
Nearly  4,000  feet  of  drains  have  been  put 
in,  and  a  stone  sewer,  over  one-half  mile 
in  length,  receives  the  water  from  the 
carriage  roads.  From  the  main  line  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  a  branch 
track,  1,300  feet  in  length,  has  been  built 
-—crossing  the  stream  on  an  iron  bridge — 
which  allows  the  cars  to  land  passengers 
within  1 00  yards  of  the  Excursion  House  ; 
this,  in  connection  with  the  four  city  sta- 
tions of  the  railroad,  greatly  adds  to  the 
convenience  of  transporting  the  mothers 
and  their  sick  children.  The  grounds  in 
front  of  the  Excursion  House  have  been 
graded  and  laid  out  in  a  lawn  of  about 
ten  acres  extent,  reaching  to  the  bank  of 
the  stream.  Several  hundred  deciduous 
trees  have  been  planted  to  connect  the 
grove  around  the  Excursion  House  with 
that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream — 
access  between  these  groves  will  be  had 
by  means  of  a  foot-bridge. 

The  buildings  connected  with  the  care 
of  the  property  are  located  between  the 
branch  track  and  the  northern  line  of  the 
place,  and,  while  separated  by  the  track 
from  the  excursion  grounds,  have  the 
command  of  the  entire  front  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  buildings  for  the  Day  Excursions 
are  located  at  the  edge  of  an  open  grove  of 
oaks  and  hickories.  The  main  building 
is  eighty-seven  feet  long,  thirty-seven  feet 
wide,  two  stories  high,  with  a  steep  roof, 
and  has  a  veranda  sixteen  feet  wide  sur- 
rounding it.  Each  floor  of  this  building 
consists  of  a  single  room  ;  the  lower  one 
is  furnished  with  settees,  rocking-chairs 
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and  cribs,  and  is  used  by  the  mothers  as 
a  sitting-room  and  nursery  ;  a  large,  open 
fire-place  provides  means  for  fire,  should 
the  temperature  require  it.  On  the  upper 
floor  is  the  dining-room  ;  two  broad  stair- 
ways lead  from  the  porch  to  this  room, 
which  is  open  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof.  There  is  no  plastering  in  the 
building ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  oil- 
ed yellow  pine.  A  wing,  thirty-six  feet 
deep  by  thirty-six  feet  wide,  contains  on 
the  first  floor  the  doctor's  office,  parcel 
room,  two  store-rooms,  refrigerators  and 
ice-chest ;  on  the  second  floor  the  kitch- 
en, pantry  and  china  closet;  over  the 
kitchen  are  large  linen  and  blanket  clos- 
ets. The  kitchen  and  dining-room  are 
connected  by  a  covered  bridge-way.  Two 
elevators  are  provided  for  taking  stores 
and  coal  from  the  first  to  the  second 
stories. 

About  ^S!ty  yards  south  of  the  Excur- 
sion House  is  the  large  spring  flowing 
28,400  gallons  each  day  of  clear,  pure 
water.  It  has  been  embellished  in  Cheat 
river  stone  and  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful features  of  the  place.  Water  from 
this  spring  is  forced  up  seventy  feet  into 
an  underground  reser\'oir,  from  whence 
it  is  carried  by  pipes  to  the  different 
buildings. 

To  the  south  and  rear  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  a  three-story  cottage,  containing  a 
large  bath-room  with  ?i\t  tubs,  laundry, 
physicians*  parlor  and  bedrooms,  and  bed- 
rooms for  the  servants.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  those  mothers  and  children 
who  remain  over  night,  four  cottages  of 
two  rooms  each,  and  one  two-story  cot- 
tage of  six  rooms,  have  been  built.  In 
the  smaller  cottages  the  rooms  are  twelve 
by  fifteen  each,  in  the  larger  fifteen  by 
seventeen  each  ;  all  are  thoroughly  venti- 
lated and  open  upon  piazzas.  They  are 
furnislied  with  iron  bedsteads,  and  cribs 
with  wire- woven  bottoms  and  hair  mat- 
tresses and  pillows. 

Earth  closets  are  used  exclusively.  A 
servant  is  placed  in  charge,  who  is  held 


responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  inodor- 
ousness  of  the  building ;  the  pans  are  re- 
moved each  morning,  and  contents  treat- 
ed with  quicklime  and  dry  earth. 

The  Sanitarium  is  opened  each  sum- 
mer about  the  middle  of  June  and  closed 
the  latter  part  of  September.  There  are 
five  excursions  each  week,  those  from 
Monday  to  Thursday  are  for  white  moth- 
ers and  their  children,  that  on  Friday  for 
colored  mothers  and  children  exclusively. 
Saturday  is  devoted  to  cleaning  up  and 
Sunday  to  rest. 

A  special  train  leaves  at  7  :20  a.  m., 
taking  up  passengers  at  the  four  city  sta- 
tions of  the  railroad  and  arrives  at  Mount 
Wilson  at  7  150.  Immediately  upon  ar- 
rival the  mothers  are  directed  to  the  doc- 
tors' office,  where  their  names  are  register- 
ed and  an  examination  of  the  children 
made.  No  medicines  are  prescribed  un- 
less the  condition  of  the  child  demands  it 
and  the  mother  has  none  from  the  physi- 
cian who  attended  the  child  at  home ; 
quiet,  plenty  of  food  and  fresh  air  are  the 
remedies  of  the  greatest  value.  At  9  a. 
M.  a  lunch  of  bread  and  butter,  milk  :md 
tea  is  given.  At  12  130  dinner,  consisting 
of  soup,  roast  or  boiled  meat,  vegetables, 
bread  and  butter,  milk,  tea  and  occasion- 
ally stewed  fruit ;  at  1 1  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m. 
milk  is  regularly  served  to  the  children 
and  also  at  such  other  times  as  the  physi- 
cians may  direct ;  at  ?iyt.  o'clock  a  supper 
of  bread  and  butter,  milk  and  tea,  and 
then  all  are  sent  to  the  cars  which  leave 
at  6  :[0  and  reach  the  city  at  6  145  p.  m. 

Hammocks  and  cribs  are  always  ready 
for  such  as  wish  to  use  them.  Baths  are 
freely  ordered  by  the  attending  physicians, 
and  in  many  cases  are  the  first  the  chil- 
dren have  ever  had. 

When  the  child  is  very  ill  the  mother 
is  advised  to  remain  at  the  Sanitarium, 
and  is  given  a  room  in  one  of  the  cottages ; 
if  she  cannot  stay  over  night  a  ticket  is 
given  her  so  that  she  can  return  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  or  she  can,  if  the  physi- 
cian think  it  better,  leave  her  child  in  the 
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nursery  where  it  will  be  under  the  care  of 
competent  day  and  night  nurses. 

The  Sanitarium  is  intended  for  the  sick 
children  of  the  working-men  and  women 
of  the  city,  irrespective  of  color ;  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  receptacle  for  paupers,  but  is 
designed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  that 
large  self-supporting  class  of  our  citizens 
who,  while  they  take  care  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  are  unable  to  bear  the 
expense  of  sending  their  children,  when 
sick,  to  the  country. 

The  mortality  returns  show  that  the 
summer  months  are  most  fatal  to  chil- 
dren under  three  years  of  age  and  the  is- 
sue of  tickets  is  restricted,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  that  age.  As  there  are  cases 
where  the  mother  has  a  child  under  ?iv^ 
years  of  age  whom  she  cannot  leave  at 
home,  discretion  is  given  to  issue  a  ticket 
for  such  child,  but  children  over  five  are 
not  allowed  at  the  Sanitarium  as  it  has 
been  found  they  take  so  much  of  the  moth- 
er's care  as  to  cause  her  to  neglect  her  in- 
fant or  else  run  wild  and  seriously  disturb 
the  sick  children. 

No  charge  is  made  for  transportation, 
food  or  medical  attendance.  The  tickets 
are  issued  by  eleven  physicians  whose  of- 
fices are  located  in  those  parts  of  the  city 
most  convenient  of  access  to  the  people 
who  use  the  institution.  To  fully  inform 
the  public  of  the  purposes  of,  and  means 
of  admission  to  the  Sanitarium,  cards  are 
prepared,  giving  a  short  explanation  of 
the  objects  of  the  charity  and  the  names 
and  locations  of  the  physicians  who  issue 
the  tickets.  These  cards  are  left  at  the 
homes  of  the  working  people  by  the  city 
policemen.  A  circular  letter  is  sent  each 
season  to  every  physician  in  the  city  and 
many  cases  are  received  from  them. 

The  benefits  of  the  charity  were  recog- 
nized, from  the  first,  by  many  of  those 
for  whose  children  it  is  designed,  but  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  educate  the 
greater  part  of  them  up  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  institution  is  intended  for  their 
good  and  that  they  do  not  lose  caste  by  its 


use.  This  is  being  steadily  and  satisfac- 
torily done  and  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  since  the  season  of  1884  in  the  be- 
havior and  appearance  of  the  day  excur- 
sionists. 

The  Sanitarium  was  opened  on  June 
16,  1884.  That  year  2,181  mothers  and 
3,447  children  were  admitted.  In  1885 
the  numbers  increased  to  3,526  mothers 
and  5,117  children.  The  cool,  rainy 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  of  1886  caused  a  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  to  3,170  mothers 
and  4,348  children. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Sanitarium  is  al- 
ready being  felt,  and  the  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed by  physicians  that  the  mortality 
of  >oung  children  has  been  reduced  by  it. 
The  benefit  to  the  mother  of  a  few  days 
in  the  country  is,  in  many  cases,  as  great 
as  to  the  child,  and  as  she  is  taught  how 
to  properly  care  for  and  feed  her  child 
and  the  advantages  of  bathing  and  clean- 
liness the  good  effects  are  often  perma- 
nent and  extend  to  the  whole  family. 

The  income  of  the  endowment  is  about 
$25, OCX),  the  present  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution about  $10,000  per  annum. 

The  surplus  income  has  been  devoted 
to  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  Mount 
Wilson  and  the  construction  of  the  nec- 
essary buildings,  for  which  about  $120,- 
000  has  been  expended. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  erection  of  an  administration 
building  and  a  number  of  cottages  for  the 
care  of  children  who  are  to  be  kept  for  a 
term  of  days,  and  it  is  expected  that  with- 
in a  short  time  there  will  be  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  at  least  100  mothers  and 
their  children.  This  will  entail  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $60,000. 

In  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  San- 
itarium it  is  not  expected  to  confine  the 
work  to  Mount  Wilson  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  establishment  of  de- 
pots, in  the  city,  for  the  preparation  and 
sale  of  food  for  children,  the  distribution 
of  short  tracts  upon  the  proper  care  and 
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treatment  of  sick  children  and  kindred 
hygienic  subjects,  and  the  instruction  of 
mothers,  by  trained  nurses,  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  children  when  sick,  are 
all  within  the  scope  of  this  charity. 
The  field  opened  for  the  study  of  the 


summer  diseases  of  children  is  a  large 
one  and  the  work  is  being  carefully  and 
systematically  done  by  the  medical  staff. 
The  information  gained  will  be  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  community  at  large. 


MARIA  JORDAN. 


BY    REV.    E.    R.    DONEHOO. 


.  The  following  story  of  a  wrecked  life, 
if  it  possesses  no  other  merit,  at  least  has 
that  of  truthfulness  to  commend  it.  I 
tell  it  to  you  as  it  was  told  to  me,  only 
adding  my  own  testimony  in  confirmation 
of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  conclusion. 
One  piercing  cold  day  in  midwinter 
there  appeared  among  the  numerous  throng 
of  applicants  for  aid  at  the  Association 
Office  in  the  city,  where  for  many  a  long 
year  it  has  been  the  writer's  lot  to  minis- 
ter to  distressed  and  erring  humanity,  a 
thinly-clad,  pale-faced  woman  who  took 
her  place  apart  from  the  motley  crowd 
and  patiently  waited  until  the  wants  of  all 
applying  for  help  had  been  considered. 
Meagerly  clad  in  the  plainest  possible  at- 
tire, she  yet  somehow  managed  to  impart 
to  her  general  appearance  an  air  of  re- 
spectability which  strangely  contrasted 
with  her  surroundings.  Gazing  into  her 
sad  face,  where  I  could  only  too  plainly 
discover  many  evidences  of  a  life  thrown 
away  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  folly  and 
shame,  I  could  yet  trace  in  it  all  tokens  of 
a  beauty  which  had  not  altogether  vanish- 
ed, and  of  a  hope  which  even  yet  had  not 
expired.  As  1  continued  to  study  her  as 
she  wistfully  turned  herself  toward  me,  I 
suddenly  recalled  that  face  as  one  which 
I  had  only  lately  seen  behind  prison  bars. 
It  was  a  face  which  for  years  had  been 
familiar  to  keepers  of  jails  and  prisons. 
Many  a  time  this  poor,  forlorn,  wretched 
woman,  when  maddened  with  drink,  had 
successfully  defied  the  strongest  police- 
men in  their  vain  endeavors  to  drag  her 


to  the  Station-house.  For  years  she  had 
gravitated  between  the  Police  Courts  and 
the  Work-house,  and  it  was  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  of  all  who  had  in  this  time  as- 
sociated with  her,  not  one  had  ever  given 
the  officers  so  much  trouble  as  this  woman 
had  done.  Her  chief  delight  seemed  to 
consist  in  tormenting  the  officers  and  vio- 
lating the  rules  of  the  prison.  Whenever 
it  became  necessary  to  inflict  the  severest 
punishment  possible  upon  her,  it  only  re- 
sulted in  eliciting  from  her  the  bitterest 
curses  and  taunts.  The  last  time  I  had 
visited  the  prison  I  found  her  locked  up 
in  solitary  confinement  for  some  infrac- 
tion of  the  rules,  and  as  I  passed  her 
dungeon  I  could  hear  her  cursing  and 
shrieking  like  a  fiend  incarnate. 

As  we  sat  there  quietly  talking  over  her 
past  career  I  alluded  to  my  recent  visit  to 
the  prison  and  her  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion. As  a  faint  smile  stole  across  her 
face,  she  replied  :  "  Ah  !  I  led  them  a  mer- 
ry dance  up  there.  I  had  a  lively  time  of 
it  tormenting  the  matron  and  officers." 
''  Why,"  said  she,  ''  I  used  to  sit  for  hours 
planning  some  new  mischief  in  the  hope 
of  annoying  them.  The  more  they  pun- 
ished me  the  more  I  tried  to  bother  them  ; 
the  more  they  worried  over  my  malicious 
pranks  the  more  devilish  I  grew.  Why,  I 
tore  all  the  lining  off  my  dungeon,  though 
it  was  the  toughest  kind  of  sheet  iron, 
and  scattered  it  in  shreds  all  about  the 
place."  "  I  was  bound  that  they  should 
never  conquer  me,  and  they  never  did,'^ 
The  woman  had  just  returned  from  a 
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six-months  term  in  the  Work-house,  brok- 
en in  health,  wasted  to  a  skeleton  almost, 
yet  with  the  softest  of  dark  brown  hair 
and  just  enough  of  hectic  tinge  in  her 
cheeks  to  render  her  appearance  more 
than  ordinarily  attractive.  "I  have  only 
one  wish  in  the  world/*  she  said,  "  and  if 
I  could  get  that  I  would  be  ready  to  die 
contented.  I  have  an  old  mother  still 
living  in  a  western  city,  and  if  I  could 
only  once  lay  this  weary  hfead  on  her 
shoulder  I  would  be  happy,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  single  day.  Yesterday  I  ap- 
plied at  an  institution  where  I  had  hoped 
to  receive  a  welcome,  but  the  door  was 
slammed  in  my  face.  The  lady  in  charge 
told  me  that  the  likes  o'  me  could  not  get 
in  there.  She  said  to  me,  '  You're  a  vile 
woman,  you're  beyond  hope,  this  place 
is  not  for  you.  So  begone ! '  '  Well, 
what  if  I  am  a  bad  woman,  and  a  miser- 
able sinner  !  I  wonder  if  I  haven't  more 
right  here  than  you  have?  Isn't  this  a 
Christian  Home.^  Why,  I've  got  more 
right  to  anything  that  belongs  to-  Christ 
than  you  have !  He  came  to  save  me, 
not  you.  You're  virtuous  and  righteous, 
you've  got  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He 
came  to  save  just  such  sinners  as  I  am ! ' 
But  she  closed  the  door  in  my  face,  and  so 
I  did  not  know  where  else  to  turn  than  to 
you." 

1  talked  to  her  as  kindly  as  I  could,  and 
assured  her  that  it  was  possible  for  her  yet 
to  'see  her  mother,  and  that  our  ladies 
would  do  all  they  could  to  help  her  on 
her  way.  In  the  midst  of  my  conversa- 
tion I  happened  to  make  use  of  a  French 
word  when  she  interrupted  me  :  "  Oh  ! 
you  can  speak  French,  can  you  ?  "  ' '  No," 
I  said,  '^  I  am  no  Frenchman."  "  Well," 
said  she,  "  I  have  been  able  to  speak  that 
language  from  childhood."  She  then  re- 
peated a  little  gem  from  Corneille,  and 
also  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  French  lit- 
erature that  astonished  me  greatly. 

Slowly,  and  in  detached  portions,  she 
related  to  me  the  story  of  her  life,  and  a 
sad  one  it  was  indeed.      "I  was  born," 


she  said,  "  in  Ballena,  county  Mayo,  Con- 
naught,  Ireland,  forty  years  ago.  My 
father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Eighty-fifth, 
the  Queen's  Own,  as  it  was  called,  in 
which  regiment  he  did  valiant  service  for 
twenty -one  years.  When  I  was  a  small 
child  he  died.  I  lived  for  a  time  with 
Miss  Susan  Cooper,  the  mistress  of 
Marena  Castle.  I  received  my  first 
education  in  the  infant  school  at  Bal- 
lena, Miss  Emily  Verscoyl,  daughter 
of  the  arch-deacon,  being  my  teacher. 
Miss  Butler  taught  me  French,  and  thanks 
to  her  pains  I  have  never  forgotten  what 
she  taught  me.  I  took  the  first  prize  in 
Bible  history,  for  which  I  received  a  beau- 
tiful copy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  my  name 
was  also  published  in  the  newspapers.  I 
afterward  became  a  teacher  in  the  school. 

"After  my  father's  death  my  mother 
became  housekeeper  for  Rev.  Arthur 
Moore,  Curate  of  the  Parish  of  Kilmore 
in  the  Diocese  of  Killalah.  I  can  still 
converse  in  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue. 

"  I  was  married  in  the  year  1859  ^"^ 
soon  afterward  in  company  with  my  hus- 
band emigrated  to  this  country.  When  I 
landed  I  had  a  good  outfit,  a  gold  watch 
and  plenty  of  good  round  sovereigns  in 
my  pocket.  We  came  to  this  city  where 
we  prospered  for  a  time,  but  my  husband 
was  induced  to  enlist  in  the  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  and  fi'om  that 
time  onward  I  was  largely  thrown  upon 
my  own  resources.  By  economy  and  hard 
work  I  was  enabled  to  gather  together 
sufficient  capital  to  set  up  a  little  shop  and 
replenish  it  with  a  small  stock  of  hosiery 
and  trimmings.  I  soon  became  well  es- 
tablished in  business  and  enjoyed  the  very 
best  of  credit.  I  had  money  enough  in  a 
short  time  to  remove  to  Chicago,  where  I 
built  up  a  good  business  in  millinery  goods 
and  continued  to  prosper  until  the  calam- 
itous fire  which  desolated  that  city,  when 
all  that  I  had  gathered  together  was  con- 
sumed in  one  night.  While  in  the  midst 
of  my  prosperous  career  there,  I  brought 
my  mother  and  sister  from  Ireland  to  live 
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with  me.  After  the  fire  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  again  establish  myself  in  Chicago 
and  so  concluded  to  return  to  Pittsburgh, 
taking  with  me  my  three  little  girls.  My 
husband  had  returned  from  the  army,  but 
instead  of  being  a  help  he  became  a  bur- 
den to  me,  having  contracted  intemperate 
habits  which  continually  grew  worse  and 
worse  upon  him.  After  coming  back  to 
Pittsburgh  my  husband  abandoned  me  al- 
together, and  one  trouble  after  another 
thickened  upon  me  until  at  last  through 
despair  I  became  a  prey  to  strong  drink. 
My  fall  was  swift  and  terrible,  all  my  for- 
mer acquaintances  turned  their  backs  up- 
on me,  and  I  became  a  poor,  miserable 
outcast  and  drunkard.  My  children  were 
taken  from  me  and  given  to  whom  I  know 
not,  and  I  myself  became  the  companion 
of  the  vilest  and  most  depraved.  I  used  to 
go  up  and  down  searching  for  my  children, 
but  nobody  could  or  would  tell  me  any- 
thing about  them.  So  long  as  the  police 
allowed  me  to  retain  my  baby  I  was  very 
quiet  and  harmless,  but  when  they  one 
day  tore  the  little  one  from  my  arms  in 
the  Station-house  and  refused  afterward 
to  tell  me  what  had  become  of  it  I  became 
a  fiend  with  only  hatred  and  revenge  in 
my  heart  for  every  living  soul.  I  was  ever 
after  a  terror  to  the  Police  and  the  dread 
of  the  Work-house  oflScers.  Sometimes 
a  half-dozen  policemen  were  required  to 
drag  me  to  the  Station-house.  Thus  for 
months  and  even  years  I  made  my  un- 
wearied rounds  of  the  Jail,  Station-house 
and  Work-house,  with  no  hope  or  thought 
of  amendment. 

"  One  morning  after  an.  entire  night's 
drunken  debauch  I  became  utterly  sick  of 
life  and  went  down  to  the  river's  side  with 
the  determination  to  commit  suicide.  I 
went  aboard  one  of  the  steamboats  an- 
chored there,  and  as  soon  as  a  good  op- 
portunity presented  I  leaped  into  the  wa- 
ter and  was  soon  unconscious.  One  of 
the  boat's  crew  seeing  me  in  the  water 
plunged  in  and  placed  me  safe  on  the  deck 
of  the  boat ;  but  the  moment  I  regained 


consciousness  I  pulled  away  from  my  res- 
cuer and  once  more  plunged  into  the  riv- 
er, and  in  a  moment  had  sunk  beneath 
the  water.  It  was  just  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  school-bells  were  ringing, 
and  just  as  I  sank  I  could  see  the  children 
on  the  shore  on  their  way  to  school.  I 
was  thinking  in  that  moment  how  bright 
and  happy  they  looked,  and  was  wonder- 
ing where  my  children  could  be.  Then 
I  lost  all  consciousness.  When  I  awoke 
I  was  on  the  deck  of  a  boat  and  men  were 
rubbing  me  and  doing  all  they  could  to 
bring  me  to.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
walk  I  was  taken  by  a  policeman  before 
an  alderman  and  sent  to  the  Work-house 
for  six  months  for  attempting  to  drown 
myself. 

"  My  last  imprisonment  was  no  im- 
provement upon  the  others,  as  I  contin- 
ued to  torment  the  matron  and  invent  one 
device  after  another  to  worry  the  officers. 
I  suffered  no  opportunity  to  distress  them 
to  pass  by  unimproved.  Gradually  my 
life  of  dissipation  began  to  tell  upon  me, 
and  at  last  the  physician  pronounced  me 
a  victim  of  consumption  with  the  proba- 
bility of  it  soon  terminating  fatally.  One 
week  before  my  sentence  expired  I  com- 
mitted some  aggravated  breach  of  the  pris- 
on rules  for  which  I  was  consigned  to  the 
dungeon  and  assured  by  the  matron  that 
I  would  be  kept  there  either  until  I  died 
or  submitted  to  the  rules.  I  taunted  her 
and  dared  her  to  do  her  worst — that  she 
could  not  conquer  me  even  if  she  killed 
me.  For  hours  I  continued  to  shriek  and 
defy  her  and  fill  the  entire  corridor  with 
my  profanity  and  cursing.  How  long  I 
continued  thus  I  know  not,  but  at  last  I 
lost  consciousness  and  fell  prostrate  on  the 
cold,  hard  floor  of  the  dungeon.  Sudden- 
ly I  was  wide  awake — ^but  I  was  not  now 
in  the  dungeon — I  was  no  longer  the  poor 
wreck  of  a  wasted  life,  hated,  hunted  and 
despised.  I  was  Maria  Mulholland  once 
more,  tripping  along  with  lightest  step, 
and  at  my  side  Miss  Emily  Verscoyl, 
on   our  way,  on   the   eve  of  Christmas, 
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with  brightest  evergreens  to  adorn  the 
dear  old  church  of  Ballena  for  the  com- 
ing festivities.  Into  its.  sacred  portals 
we  entered  with  reverent  step  and  at 
once  set  about  our  pleasant  task.  With 
wreaths  of  pine  and  holly  we  trimmed 
chancel  and  altar,  and  as  we  worked  we 
sang  a  sweet  hymn  in  memory  of  that  bless- 
ed mom  when  angelic  voices  chanted  the 
heavenly  anthem  of  '  Peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good-will.'  Our  work  ended,  we 
sat  down  to  partake  of  a  little  lunch 
which  we  had  brought  with  us.  '  Now,' 
said  Miss  Emily,  '  I  want  you  to  sit  still 
and  do  not  look  up  until  I  tell  you.  I 
am  going  to  make  you  a  motto  which  I 
want  you  to  remember  as  long  as  you 
live.'  She  then  took  a  strip  of  muslin 
and  stretched  it  over  a  frame,  with  paint 
traced  some  words  on  it  and  then  wreath- 
ed it  around  with  evergreens.  '  Now, 
Maria,'  she  said,  '  you  must  never  for- 
get this,  keep  it  for  your  motto,  it  will 
some  day  give  you  great  comfort.'  I 
looked  up  and  read  what  she  had  writ- 
ten. Oh,  such  beautiful  words  I  I  read 
them  over  and  over  until  they  burned 
themselves  into  my  very  soul.  These 
were  the  precious  words :  '  He  brought 
me  into  his  banqueting-house,  and  his 
banner  over  me  was  love.*  As  I  contin- 
ued to  gaze  at  them  the  bells  began  to 
peal  forth  the  Christmas  chimes;  they 
seemed  to  be*  chanting  the  words  of  my 
motto :  '  He  brought  me  into  his  ban- 
queting-house, and  his  banner  over  me 
was  love.'  Then  I  was  awake !  My 
face  was  pressing  the  hard,  cold  floor  of 
the  dungeon,  and  the  Work-house  bell 


was  tolling  out  the  midnight  hour.  I 
could  not  tell  how,  but  my  cell  seemed 
light  as  day,  and  I  could  read  in  letters  of 
gold  the  motto  of  my  dream.  It  assured 
me  as  no  other  words  ever  did  or  could 
that  I  had  one  friend  in  the  universe  who 
cared  for  me,  even  though  all  the  world 
beside  was  against  me.  I  was  conquer- 
ed. My  rebellious  spirit  was  gone.  I 
rapped  at  the  door  of  my  cell,  and  the 
watchman  hastened  to  my  relief.  I  told 
him  I  was  ready  to  obey  henceforth  every 
rule  of  the  prison,  and  he  at  once  return- 
ed me  to  my  cell. 

"  My  days  of  fighting  are  over.  All  I 
want  is  to  lean  this  head  once  again  on 
my  old  mother's  breast,  and  seek  the  for- 
giveness of  him  whose  love  came  to  my 
rescue,  and  who  spread  his  banner  over 
me  in  the  darkness  of  that  dungeon.  I 
will  never  harm  aught  again."  Her  story 
was  ended.  For  several  days  all  that 
kindness  could  do  to  make  her  last  days 
pleasant  with  us  was  done,  and  then  with 
a  good,  warm  outfit  provided  by  our  la- 
dies she  was  sent  ofl'  to  her  mother  in  a 
distant  city,  commended  to  the  love  and 
sympathy  of  those  whom  we  knew  would 
care  for  her.  Twice  after  her  departure 
brief  messages  were  received  from  her, 
assuring  us  that  she  was  well  cared  for, 
but  that  her  health  was  rapidly  failing 
her.  Her  steadfast  purpose  to  live  a  good 
life  never  for  a  moment  deserted  her,  and 
the  last  word  she  sent  us  was  that  ''  the , 
Banner  of  Love  of  him  who  never  spurns 
the  lowliest  of  those  who  gather  about 
his  feet "  was  still  over  her. 


PENNSYLVANIA  POOR. 

BY   D.    O.    KELLOGG. 


It  is  now  eight  years  since  the  Councils 
of  Philadelphia  abolished,  at  the  request 
of  the  Charity  Organizationists,  appropri- 
ations for  the  out-door  relief  of  the  poor. 


A  comparison  as  regards  the  growth  of 
pauperism  in  the  city  and  in  the  state  is 
an  exceeding  striking  one.  There  are  Or- 
ganization   Societies   in  Harrisburg  and 
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Pittsburgh,  but  they  embrace  only  one-four- 
teenth of  the  population  of  the  state,  and 
peculiarities  of  political  organization  and 
of  consolidating  their  ofHcial  reports  render 
it  difficult  to  include  them  in  the  same  ta- 
ble with  Philadelphia  in  treating  of  their 
charitable  methods.  It  will  hardly  be  ob- 
jected to  the  fairness  of  the  comparison 
that  the  statistics  of  the  state  are  allowed 
to  be  alleviated  by  the  systematic  repres- 
sions of  these  two  smaller  cities.  By  the 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
the  pauper  returns  of  Pennsylvania  were 
as  follows : 


Year 
Almshouses    ' 

1876  1    1881         1883 
58           61             64 

1885 
67  " 

In-door  relief 
Out-door  relief 
Vagrants 

23.999    19.270 

19.332    17.221 

25.291 

21.800 

20.082 

C3aooo 

22.792 
60.176 

I  42.631  I  61.782  I     71.882  I  iia82i 


By  the  reports  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  the  nearly-corresponding  statistics 
for  Philadelphia  are  as  follows  : 

Year  |     1876  |  1881  |  1883  |  1884 

Almshouse  population         10.615    7.228  I  8.245    8.700 
Monthly  average  3.780    2462  |  2.735    2.670 


It  should  be  observed  concerning  the 
returns  of  Philadelphia  that  in  the  year 
1876  there  were  nearly  1200  insane  in  the 
Blockley  Almshouse,  of  whom  500  were 
permanently  transferred  about  the  close  of 
the  decade  to  a  new  asylum  at  Norristown, 
in  an  adjoining  county.  Philadelphia  is 
still  taxed  for  their  support,  which  is  a 
heavier  charge  than  when  they  were  main- 
tained in  her  own  poor-house.  While  this 
transfer  makes  no  effect  on  the  financial 
appropriations  of  the  city,  it  does  tell  on 
the  numerical  population  of  her  institu- 
tions, for  which  allowance  is  made  in  the 
percentage  table  which  follows : 

I  Pennsylvania  |  Philadelphia 

Increase  .22     Increase  .34 

.10  "        .i8 

•*        .19     Decrease  .13 

"        40     Increase  .21 

Decrease  .19 


Population,  ten  years 

1880  to  1885 

Pauperism,  ten  years 

1880  to  1885 

Almshouse,  monthly  ) 

population,  ten  years  J 


In  this  percentage  table  no  account  has 
been  taken  of  the  vagrancy  which  shows 
so  formidably  in  the  state  returns  for  the 


first  5  years  of  this  decade  and  which  only 
began  about  that  time  to  appear  as  a  dis- 
tinct item  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Charities.  It  is  formidable  to  find  that 
item  increasing  140  per  cent  in  4  years, 
and  it  is  not  clear  how  it  is  to  be  explained. 

The  in-door  relief  of  the  state  and  its 
metropolis  increased  at  exactly  the  same 
ratio  from  1881  to  1884-5,  but,  while  the 
out-door  relief  of  the  state  advanced  dur- 
ing the  same  time  nearly  18  per  cent,  it 
disappeared  from  the  accounts  of  the  city 
altogether. 

During  last  summer  Mayor  Smith  of 
Philadelphia  attributed,  in  'a  message  to 
the  Councils,  the  great  improvement  in  the 
number  of  the  dependents  on  municipal 
aid,  and  in  their  charge  upon  the  treasu- 
ry to  the  systematizing  work  of  the  Char- 
ity Organizationists.  He  gave  the  total 
appropriations  of  the  city  for  their  sup- 
port during  the  5  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  suspension  of  out-door  relief 
in  1879  as  $2,642,799.89,  and  during  the 
5  years  immediately  following  as  $1,981,- 
187.95,  showing  "a  saving  of  $66i,6ii.- 
94  on  all  items  of  expenditure,  and  of 
$340,160.86  by  the  ceasing  of  out-door 
relief.  Whence  it  is  evident  that,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  population  of  the  city, 
the  cutting-off  of  out-door  relief  did  not 
increase  the  expense  for  in-door  relief,  but 
was  coincident  with  large  reductions  un- 
der that  head. " 

The  comparison  now  made  between  the 
city  and  the  state  supports  the  mayor's 
conclusions,  because  it  shows  that  the  so- 
cial gains  on  the  Delaware  did  not  arise 
from  generally-improved  industrial  con- 
ditions, since  the  statistics  of  the  state  for 
the  same  period  indicate  their  deteriora- 
tion throughout  the  commonwealth. 

The  annual  saving  to  the  tax -payers  of 
Philadelphia  from  1 881  to  1885,  inclusive, 
on  account  of  its  pauper  class,  was  $132,- 
322.39,  or  more  than  5  times  the  annual 
cost  of  supporting  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Societies,  either  of  that  city  or  of 
New  York. 
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THE  MOUNTAINS   OF  THE    LORD. 

BY    MARY   A.    LATHBURY. 

Up  to  the  hills,  dear  Lord,  I  lift  mine  eyes. 

Clothed  in  sweet  silence,  wrapped  in  golden  dreams, 

Their  feet  forever  in  green  pastures  held 
By  silver  threads  of  softly-flowing  streams. 

My  Lord — my  Shepherd,  lead  me  to  thy  hills  ! 

Through  these  green  pastures,  springing  with  thy  love. 
By  these  still  waters,  brimming  with  thy  life, 

Draw  thou  my  soul  to  those  calm  heights  above. 

The  mountains  of  the  Lord  !     Far  in  the  east. 
Beyond  the  hills,  I  sometimes  see  them  lift 

Their  brows  of  light — their  breasts  of  heavenly  calm. 
And  then  a  cloud  is  blown  across  the  rift. 

But  when  upon  thy  hills  my  feet  stand  fast 

What  if  a  day  should  dawn  that  brings  that  word, 
"  Arise — depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest," 

And  I  should  see  the  mountains  of  the  Lord  I 

There  cometh  open  vision  *'  in  that  day," 

Not  clear — not  dark,  but  known,  dear  Lord,  to  thee ; 
"  Not  day,  nor  night,"  but  "  at  the  evening  time 
It  shall  be  light,"  and  I  shall  clearly  see. 


"IT  NEED  NOT   HAVE  BEEN." 

BY   REV.  J.  B.    GILMAN. 

"  Promise  me !     Promise  me,  husband,  band,  in  the  above  colloquy,  stood  beside 
just  this  time  ! "  me  on  the  car  platform,  and  together  we 
*'Well — er-yes — I — promise."  entered   the   car.     The  thinly-clad   wife 
**  Faithfully  now,  you  wont?  "  stood  shivering  in  the  chill  April  air,  until 
"  Not  a  drop,  Meg,  I  promise  you."  she  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance. 
The  pale,  anxious  woman  on  the  plat-  My  seat  was  near  the  man,  and  I  tried 
form   clutched   her   babe   closely  to  her  a  remark  about  the  weather ;  he  proved 
breast,  and  stepped  back  from  the  cars  talkative,  hoped  it  wouldn't  blow  up  a 
now  moving  from  the  station.  storm,  and  ended  by  telling  me  he  was 
I  was  standing  on  a  railroad  train  just  second  mate  on  a  schooner  to  sail  that 
starting  from  the  little  station  of  L ,  evening  from  Fall  River  for  New  Bed- 
on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.     The  bus-  ford. 
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We  became  quite  friendly,  after  the  man- 
ner of  travellers,  and  I  took  advantage  of 
my  years — he  was  not  over  twenty-five — 
to  ask  him  what  the  promise  was  that  his 
wife  had  drawn  from  him. 

I  had  not  miscalculated,  for  he  was  an 
open-hearted  sort  of  fellow,  and,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  shame,  he  confessed  that 
strong  drink  was  his  besetting  weakness, 
and  his  promise  had  been  regarding  that. 

*' And  you  will  keep  it?"  I  said. 

"  Yes — ^yes,  that  is,  if  those  miserable 
wretches  will  let  me  alone — I  mean  my 
chums  at  Fall  River." 

I  scanned  his  face.  It  was  frank  and  in- 
telligent, but  I  thought  I  could  see  a  lack 
of  decision  there,  which  was  much  need- 
ed. I  fancied  him  standing  in  a  crowd  of 
jolly  companions,  and  I  felt  sure  he  had  not 
quite  the  bravery  to  refuse  a  challenge  to 
drink,  not  quite  tlie  manhood  to  smile  and 
joke  and  yet  say  "  No." 

When  we  parted  at  the  Bowenville  sta- 
tion in  Fall  River,  he  to  join  his  vessel, 
and  I  to  travel  a  few  miles  beyond,  I  shook 
hands  with  him  and  ventured  to  say,  "  Re- 
member your  promise,  my  friend  !  " 

I  was  on  my  way  to  Cygnet  Point,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Rhode  Island,  to  in- 
dulge my  taste  for  duck -shooting ;  it  was 
a  famous  place,  was  Cygnet  Point,  and  is 
to-day  ;  the  shore  takes  a  deep  inner  curve, 
runs  out  into  this  Point,  and  then  anoth- 
er curve;  so  that  the  ducks — sheldrake, 
brant,  dough  birds,  and  the  rest — skirting 
the  coasfr  on  their  spring  or  autumn  migra- 
tions, are  pretty  sure  to  cut  across  this  nar- 
row point  or  spit ;  and  down  on  the  hidden 
side,  under  the  bank,  a  hunter  can  lie  snug- 
ly and  take  his  choice  out  of  a  great  vari- 
ety. 

Some  young  fishermen  occupied  shan- 
ties back  a  half-mile  on  the  beach,  and  I 
always  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
them.  I  reached  their  quarters  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  made  myself  comfortable  in 
preparation  for  the  shooting  next  morn- 
ing at  early  dawn.  The  weather  looked  a 
little  lowery,  but  I  cared  not,  for  the  birds 


would  fly  the  lower,  if  it  shut  in  foggy  in 
the  morning. 

After  a  hearty  meal  of  cold  corned-beef 
and  ''  Rhode  Island  johnny-cakes,"  an 
hour  or  two  of  mutual  inquiry  and  conver- 
sation followed,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we 
turned  in. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  asleep  only  five 
minutes  when,  just  as  I  was  doing  some  fine 
shooting  in  my  dreams,  and  was  bringing 
down  a  whole  flock  with  one  barrel,  a 
voice  at  the  side  of  my  bunk  called  out, 
"  Get  up  !  Get  up  !  Do  you  want  to  see 
a  wreck  ?  "  I  opened  my  eyes,  saw  one  of 
my  young  fisherman  friends  standing  be- 
side me,  and  without  waiting  for  him  to  re- 
peat the  summons  I  sprang  up  and  hastily 
dressed.  Hardly  a  word  was  spoken,  but 
I  saw  that  the  rest  were  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  me.  Soon  I  was  ready  and  we 
hurried  out. 

The  weather  had  been  clear  at  sunset, 
but  now,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  sudden  snow-storm  had  come  up  with- 
out warning,  and  the  air  was  full  of  snow- 
flakes  that  danced  about  our  dim  lantern 
like  feathers.  As  we  hurried  along,  but- 
toning up  our  coats,  I  was  told  in  short  sen- 
tences that  a  few  minutes  before  a  sailor 
had  pounded  at  the  door  of  our  cabin  and 
asked  for  help,  saying  that  his  vessel  had 
just  come  ashore  in  a  bay  a  half-mile  dis- 
tant. Then  he  rushed  oft',  saying  he  was 
needed  by  his  mates,  and  left  us  to  follow 
as  soon  as  possible. 

My  friends  knew  the  bay  referred  to 
perfectly  well,  and  hurried  on  as  confident- 
ly over  rocks  and  ravines  as  if  in  broad  day- 
light. Soon  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff, 
and  began  to  descend  ;  I  was  no  match  for 
them  in  this  kind  of  pedestrianism,  and 
two  of  the  tallest  and  strongest  put  their 
arms  about  me  and  half  carried  me  along 
at  what  I  considered  a  dangerous  rate  of 
speed.  But  no  mishap  occurred,  and  pres- 
ently we  heard  a  shout  slightly  at  the  left 
of  the  line  we  were  following.  We  shout- 
ed in  return  and  our  light  was  waved.  A 
minute  later  we  were  met  by  a  man  of 
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sailor-like  appearance,  clad  in  oil-skins  and 
heavy  leather  boots  ;  and  the  following  col- 
loquy took  place. 

^ '  What's  the  matter  ?  "  From  the  lead- 
er of  our  party. 

"  Our  vessel's  ashore  on  a  ledge  out 
there,"  said  the  man,  jerking  his  thumb  in 
the  direction  of  the  roaring  surf  which  near- 
ly deafened  me. 

'*  What  is  she?" 

'*  A  three-master,  loaded  with  empty  oil 
casks,  for  New  Bedford." 

'*  How'd  you  git  ashore  !     Swim  ?  " 

'^  I  took  my  chances  in  our  small  boat ; 
but  she  struck  a  rock  and  that  ended  her  ; 
I  got  on  to  the  beach  here,  somehow  ;  I've 
been  in  tliese  parts  before  and  remembered 
your  cabin  ;  that's  why  I  was  the  one  pick- 
ed out  to  get  help." 

*'  Who  is  there  aboard  now? " 

*'The  captain  and  his  wife,  the  mate, 
and  two  men." 

Thus  far  the  two  had  talked  as  calmly  as 
though  they  were  discussing  the  weather ; 
but  now  the  group  scattered  with  one  im- 
pulse ;  for  each  knew  what  was  possible 
in  the  way  of  giving  aid.  We  were  six  in 
number,  and  each  of  my  friends  carried  a 
lantern.  These  lanterns  were  lighted  and 
a  search  was  begun  after  drift-wood. 

When  enough  was  gathered  to  heap  in- 
to a  fairly  large  pile,  the  oil  from  one  of  the 
lanterns  was  poured  over  the  dry  est  corner, 
and  a  match  applied.  The  wood  easily 
took  fire,  for  it  was  well  dried,  and  soon  the 
blaze  became  bright  enough  to  light  up  a 
little  the  space  about  us.  This  discovered 
to  our  view  more  wood  scattered  about, 
and,  throwing  it  on,  a  huge  fire  was  soon 
kindled. 

But  the  glare  did  not  illumine  much  of 
the  water,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  shut  out 
any  shouts  that  might  have  been  sent  to  us. 
There  seemed  nothing  to  do  now  but  to 
wait  for  daylight  to  come ;  and  what  that 
would  reveal  I  dared  not  think ;  perhaps 
all  were  lost  already  ;  for  the  wind  was  in- 
creasing, blowing  straight  ''on  shore,"  and 
the  sea  was  rising.     But  the  sailor  inclin- 


ed to  think  not ;  and  so  between  eager- 
ness and  dread  we  waited. 

When  daylight  did  come,  as  it  must, 
even  in  the  longest  night,  we  made  out  a 
three-masted  schooner  lifted  partly  out  of 
the  water,  only  about  150  yards  away,  ris- 
ing and  falling  with  each  successive  wave, 
and  pounding  helplessly  on  the  ledge. 

We  made  out  easily  the  figures  of  the 
captain  and  his  wife,  and  two  men ;  the 
third  man  was  not  to  be  seen.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  noise  of  the  breakers,  we 
could  have  talked  with  them  easily.  As 
soon  a&  daylight  had  really  come  we  saw 
that  a  rescue  was  possible  and  easy,  if  only 
the  vessel  would  hold  together  an  hour  or 
two. 

For  some  reason ,  unknown  even  to  them- 
selves, the  fishermen  down  along  the  south 
shore  use  keel  boats  for  all  their  work, 
where  the  fishermen  north  of  Cape  Cod  in- 
variably \x%^  flat-bottomed  boats  or  dories. 
In  a  sea  like  this,  the  men  knew  that  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  would  have  a  better  chance 
among  the  rocks  than  would  one  that  sat 
deeper  in  the  water ;  and  four  of  them  al- 
ready had  gone  a  mile  or  two  up  the  shore 
where  they  knew  a  dory  was  to  be  found. 
If  they  could  get  that  back  in  an  hour  or 
two,  I  felt  sure  all  would  be  well ;  for  I  had 
great  faith  in  their  strong  arms  and  stout 
hearts. 

''  Will  she  hang  together  ?  "  I  asked  of  a 
man  near  me. 

There  was  no  reply  ;  he  shook  his  head 
and  looked  anxious. 

The  vessel  seemed  to  my  unpracticed 
eye  to  be  sound  and  firm,  though  lifting  and 
dropping,  with  each  wave,  on  the  cruel 
ledge  beneath,  and  the  poor  people  on 
board  were  moving  about — that  is,  the  men 
were,  for  the  vessel  was  fairly  steady ;  but 
the  woman  was  tied  to  the  lee  rigging. 

There  we  waited,  in  suspense,  ten  min- 
utes, twenty  minutes.  But  the  minutes 
did  seem  like  hours.  Suddenly  we  heard 
a  great  cracking  and  snapping,  even  above 
the  roar  of  the  surf;  and  the  foremast,  a 
huge  '*  stick,"  as  the  sailors  say,  began  to 
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lurch  ;  and  then,  becoming  cleaved  at  the 
keelson,  it  fell  over  the  side,  the  keel  rip- 
ping clean  up  through  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel and  actually  cutting  her  in  twro. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end ; 
when  that  was  done,  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion went  on  rapidly .  Hardly  a  half-dozen 
waves  followed,  with  their  resistless  pow- 
er, before  the  entire  bow  of  the  schooner 
fell  away  from  the  rest  and  dropped  over 
the  other  side  of  the  ledge.  Then,  amid 
a  great  clatter  of  chains  and  iron-work 
amongst  the  standing  rigging,  the  main- 
mast likewise  topple^d  over.  But  the  peo- 
ple on  board  were  warned  even  before  we 
could  foresee  it,  and  were  already  clustered 
on  the  deck  near  the  after  cabin. 

I  glanced  back  over  the  hills  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  and,  thank  heaven  !  the  brave 
fellows  were  coming,  actually  running 
with  the  boat  on  their  shoulders.  But  my 
sense  of  relief  was  suddenly  dispelled,  for 
a  man  near  me  clutched  my  arm  and  point- 
ed to  the  broken-offbow  of  the  vessel,  now 
half  submerged  and  battering  mercilessly 
about  among  the  rocks,  occasionally  hidden 
from  view  by  some  wave  that  washed  quite 
over  it. 

Could  I  believe  my  eyes  }  There  was  a 
man's  head  sticking  up  through  an  open 
hatchway  of  the  deck ,  in  plain  view.  The 
man  was  alive,  too,  but  seemed  dazed  ;  he 
stared  stupidly  about  him  ;  but  the  cold 
salt  water  was  arousing  him  from  whatever 
stupor  he  was  in,  and  he  tried  to  climb  out 
on  deck  ;  then  he  fell  back  and  we  feared 
he  was  drowned  ;  but  again  his  head  came 
sticking  through  the  opening,  and  this  time 
he  held  his  position. 

The  young  fishermen  soon  put  the  dory 
in  the  water,  but  the  boat  was  dry  and  leak- 
ed like  a  sieve.  Minutes  were  hours,  but 
then  we  were  all  obliged  to  stand  for,  per- 
haps, five  minutes  and  let  the  seams  of  the 
boat  swell  a  little  ;  then ,  emptying  her,  four 
men  prepared  to  make  the  daring  attempt 
of  reaching  the  vessel ;  the  distance  was 
not  so  great,  but  the  rocks  were  numer- 
ous and  the  huge  waves  were  combing  and 


breaking  incessantly.  I  stood  with  my 
straining  eyes  now  on  the  dory,  now  on  the 
doomed  remnant  of  the  vessel,  and  now  on 
the  hapless  wretch  in  the  battered  fore- 
castle. 

How  they  did  it,  I  don't  know ;  but 
somehow  they  forced  the  dory  out  over 
and  through  the  first,  inner,  breakers ;  two 
young  giants  pulled  the  oars,  and  two  bail- 
ed with  buckets.  What  strength  and  skill 
they  showed !  How  nicely  they  picked 
their  way ! 

When  we  saw  them  reach  the  vessel  and 
throw  a  line  aboard,  we  on  the  .shore  felt 
almost  as  if  the  rescue  were  accomplished  ; 
but  we  forgot  the  return. 

Presently,  after  the  narrowest  escapes 
from  swamping,  the  whole  party  was  taken 
into  the  light  but  buoyant  little  craft ;  and 
back  they  started  ;  luckily  the  wind  aided 
them  in  this,  and  they  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
to  reach  the  shore,  when  a  wave  caught 
them  bodily  and  swung  round  the  bow,  ftill 
upon  a  jutting  reef.  In  an  instant  the  stem 
swung  also,  and,  before  I  could  breathe, 
from  dread,  the  boat  overturned. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  an  exclamation 
of  horror.     But  we  were  helpless. 

The  boat  appeared,  bottom  side  up,  and 
clinging  to  it  were  human  beings.  We 
counted  them.  "'  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six — six" — there  should  have  been 
eight ;  yes,  there  were  two  more  a  few  feet 
oflT  from  the  boat,  and  they  were  the  cap- 
tain and  his  poor  wife ;  by  desperate  ef- 
forts the  faithfiil  husband,  fighting  for  her 
even  more  than  for  himself,  got  within 
reach  of  one  of  the  men  and  was  pulled 
alongside. 

Matters  looked  more  hopeftil  each  min- 
ute, for  the  dory  was  working  '*  in  shore  ** 
and  all  might  yet  be  saved,  if  good  fortune 
kept  them  clear  of  other  rocks.  Moments 
of  suspense  followed  ;  of  horrible  suspense 
they  were  to  us,  waiting  helplessly  on  the 
beach  ,  and  of  grim,  desperate  suspense  to 
them. 

But  the  waves  seemed  to  have  done  their 
worst;   for  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
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dory,  the  men  clinging  fast  to  it  despite  the 
pitchings  and  tossings  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  soon,  but  none  too  soon, 
by  joining  a  line,  my  three  companions 
ventured  out  into  the  surf  and  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  the  boat's  painter. 

That  decided  it.  They  were  all  pulled 
to  shore.  The  vessel's  crew  was  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  woman  was  dead,  or  in  a  faint ; 
but  the  four  fishermen  were  unwearied ; 
their  muscles  seemed  to  be  made  of  steel. 

A  dose  of  brandy  served  to  bring  signs 
of  life  into  the  poor  woman,  and  in  my  joy 
at  the  safety  of  the  party  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  poor,  solitary  wretch  out  on  the 
thrashing  bow  and  forecastle.  I  looked 
that  way,  and  directed  the  gaze  of  the  oth- 
ers. He  had  climbed  out,  now,  and  was 
clinging  to  the  shattered  rail.  He  seemed 
to  realize  his  certain  fate,  and  looked  fixed- 
ly at  us.  Horrible  moments  I  But  what 
could  ive  do,  with  the  boat  stove  in? 
What  could  we  do  ? 

The  poor  fellow's  strength  must  surely 
be  exhausted,  we  knew.  Sometimes  a 
wave  buried  him  six  or  eight  feet  under 
water ;  but  still  he  clung,  for  life  was  dear 
to  him.  The  wreck  was  literally  crum- 
bling under  him,  and  the  end  was  near. 
Yet  one  chance  offered  itself.  The  empty 
casks  with  which  the  schooner  was  laden 
had  been  set  free  by  the  tearing  apart  of  the 
hull,  and  were  bobbing  about  like  huge 
buoyant  floats.  One  of  these,  which  was 
floating  very  near  the  sailor,  had  a  rope 
made  fast  to  one  of  the  cask-heads.  We 
saw  the  chance,  and  he  saw  it.  Would  he 
take  it? 

He  tried  to.  We  could  see  him  gath- 
er himself  for  a  desperate  leap,  and — he 
sprang  for  the  rope,  but  failed  to  seize  it, 
and  went  down. 

We  never  saw  him  again  alive.  There 
were  masses  of  debris  all  about  the  spot 
where  he  disappeared,  and  a  blow  from 


one  of  them  would  have  stunned  him. 
There,  before  our  very  eyes,  he  was  drown- 
ed. 

When  I  recovered  a  little,  I  turned  to 
one  of  the  rescued  sailors  and  asked  how  it 
happened  that  the  man  was  by  himself  in 
that  part  of  the  vessel.  He  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  face  that  moved  me 
and  said  :  "He  was  drunk  ;  too  drunk  to 
realize  that  the  vessel  had  struck  a  reef. 
He  was  in  the  fo'castle  sleeping  off  his 
liquor.     Whiskey  killed  him,  sir." 

Yes,  it  ^ae/killed  him.  Were  it  not  for 
that,  he  might  have  been  saved  with  the 
rest.  His  body  came  ashore  that  after- 
noon, bruised  and  battered  and  unrecog- 
nizable. In  his  coat  pocket  were  some 
pieces  of  dark  glass,  evidently  portions  of 
a  broken  bottle. 

On  me,  somehow,  fell  the  duty  of  car- 
ing for  the  body  and  sending  word  to  his 
friends  ;  and  I  began  inquiries  of  the  mate. 
But  hardly  a  dozen  words  had  passed  be- 
tween us  when  a  suspicion  seized  me ;  a 
suspicion  that  the  disfigured  body  before 
us  was  all  that  remained  of  the  young  sailor 
I  had  talked  with  so  cheerily  on  the  train 
the  previous  day. 

And  my  suspicion  proved,  singularly 
enough,  to  be  true.  He  it  was;  the  weak, 
easy-natured  young  man.  He  had  met  the 
companions  he  feared,  had  drunk  one  glass 
after  another,  and  now — now,  death,  swift 
and  terrible,  had  come  to  him. 

I  pass  over  the  remaining  scenes  without 
delay.  My  shooting  trip  was  sadly  inter- 
rupted. I  hadn't  the  heart  for  it  after  my 
interview  with  that  broken-hearted,  crush- 
ed woman,  the  wife,  on  the  following  day. 

After  the  last  sad  rites  were  perform- 
ed, I  helped  her  to  find  employment  that 
should  suffice  for  her  own  and  her  child's 
support ;  but  I  always  said,  *'  It  need  not 
have  been  ;  it  need  not  have  been." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


From  this  point,  for  several  chapters, 
this  little  story  of  a  little  town  might  be  told 
in  four  different  ways,  according  as  tlie 
incidents  which  concern  our  readers  were 
told  from  Mr.  Tangier's  point  of  view, 
fh>m  Miss  Bessy  Gurtry's,  from  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  or  from  Miss  Remington's.  Most 
storiea  may  be  told  in  many  ways,  as  Mr. 
Browning's  poem  of  "The  Ring  aiid  the 
Book  "  has  proved  so  well.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  will  see  a  shield  of  lead, 
while  the  counsel  for  the  defense  sees  a 
shield  which  is  of  very  bright  gold. 

But  the  story  is  of  Mr.  Tangier's  Va- 
cations. The  reader  has  seen  with  his 
eyes  thus  far,  and  has  gone  only  where  he 
has  gone.  So  it  shall  be  for  one  chapter 
more. 

Mr.  Tangier  walked  home  that  night 
somewhat  thoughtfully,  nay,  a  good  deal 
surprised  that  Miss  Gurtry  should  have 
been  so  anxious  to  go  home,  and  should 
seem  so  nervous  and  dispirited.  He  had 
run  into  the  Stage-house  on  some  errand 
concerning  the  fire-works — had  entered  it 
from  the  front,  while  all  the  spectators  of 
the  exhibition  were  on  the  other  side,  and 
he  had  met  her,  alone,  as  she  was  descend- 
ing the  steps  of  the  front  piazza.  She 
would  have  been  glad  to  pass  him  unnotic- 
ed. But,  even  in  his  haste,  he  could  not 
but  see  that  something  disturbed  her — she 
did  not  even  walk  steadily,  and  he  oflTered 
her  his  arm.  He  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
go  back  to  the  house,  but  she  said  she  felt 
faint  and  tired,  and  should  be  better  at 
home.  She  would  not  let  him  bring  one 
of  the  carriages  for  her,  but  he  insisted  on 
going  home  with  her.     As  he  returned,  his 
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return  had  been  observed,  as  the  reader 
knows ;  but  as  he  did  not. 

Quite  unconscious  that  he  was  challeng- 
ing the  attention  of  his  neighbors,  he  went 
up  to  the  school-house  the  next  day  to  ask 
how  she  was.  It  was  clear  enough  that 
she  was  not  well.  Her  face  was  flushed, 
and  she  was  ill  at  ease.  But  she  explained 
that  the  summer  school  was  now  over.  It 
had  indeed  been  kept  open  much  longer 
than  usual  by  a  special  subscription  made 
among  some  of  the  parents. 

"  And  it  has  been  quite  too  long,  I  am 
sure,"  said  he,  in  his  good-natured  way, 
*'  if  the  result  of  the  extra  schooling  is  that 
the  school- mistress  breaks  down.  Nerv- 
ous prostration,  my  dear  Miss  Gurtry, 
which  had  not  been  invented  ten  years  ago, 
is  now  the  order  of  the  day .  I  do  not  think 
it  speaks  very  well  for  our  wit  or  pru- 
dence." 

She  hardly  answered  him.  She  was — 
or  sheaflTected  to  be — busy  with  locking  her 
drawers  and  putting  things  in  order  to  leave 
in  one  or  two  cupboards.  One  or  two  of 
the  big  boys  were  waiting  to  help  her  or  to 
oflTer  some  rustic  attention  to  her  in  parting. 
It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Tangier  not  to 
see  that  his  presence  was  not  needed  or 
desired  by  these  boys.  Miss  Gurtry  gave 
no  intimation  that  she  wished  it.  And  so, 
with  some  other  expression  of  his  wish  that 
she  might  have  a  real  holiday,  he  went  on 
with  his  walk — went  quite  around  White 
Pond,  stopped  to  see  how  the  workmen 
came  on  with  Sabrina  Wotch's  new  home, 
and  so  was  rather  late  to  dinner. 

Little  did  he  suppose  that  the  mild  po- 
lice of  the  boarding-house  had  noted  his  en- 
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trance  into  the  school-house.  The  same 
mild  police  had  not  noted  the  moment  of 
his  departure  and  credited  him  with  an 
interview  with  the  school-mistress  for  the 
two  or  three  hours  which  followed  that  en- 
trance. The  mildest  police  will  some- 
times err. 

It  was  so  ordered  that,  on  that  evening 
of  all  evenings,  Mr.  Tangier  received  from 
Mr.  Heeren's  substitute,  who  was  left  in 
town  to  watch  the  mails,  a  parcel  of  papers 
which  needed  his  personal  study  before  he 
sent  oft'  his  return  mail  of  the  next  day. 
So  it  was  that  he  did  not  take  his  walk 
across  the  way  to  the  piazza  of  Mrs.  Dun- 
ster,  where  he  spent  certainly  three  even- 
ings out  of  seven,  as  she  and  her  household 
spent  three  more  on  the  stoop  at  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks's.  The  next  morning,  with  bis  stiff 
hand,  Mr.  Tangier  forged  out  a  long  de- 
spatch to  Mr.  Heeren's  substitute,  and  then 
turned  his  steps  to  the  Old  Stage-house, 
otherwise  called  the  Palace  of  Delight,  to 
see  what  might  be  its  attractions  on  a  hot 
morning  in  August. 

Not  very  cheerftil,  not  at  all  delightsome, 
was  the  Palace  of  Delight.  Mr.  Burdett 
had  been  made  to  select  a  nice  old  lady, 
who  in  her  advanced  life  preserved  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  the  regard  of  all  her  neigh- 
bors, though  she  were  very,  very  poor,  and 
he  had  placed  her  as  keeper  in  the  Palace, 
to  see  that  no  one  actually  took  the  chairs 
and  tables  into  carts  and  carried  them  away. 

She  occupied  herself  with  her  own  sew- 
ing and  knitting.  She  had  a  little  bed- 
room behind  where  the  old  bar  of  the 
Stage-house  stood,  and  as  she  sat  in  the 
reading-room,  so  called,  she  could  say, 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  and  otherwise  pass  the 
time  of  day  to  each  and  all  comers.  But 
for  the  rest  there  was  no  one  to  offer  any 
welcome  at  the  Palace  and  the  wayfaring 
man  must  delight  himself  when  he  arrived 
there.  Mr.  Tangier  could  not  but  notice 
that  some  of  the  newspapers  which  he  had 
himself  ordered  and  paid  for  were  not  yet 
taken  out  of  their  wrappers.  He  also  ob- 
served  that  no  person  but  himself  and 


Aunty  Turner  were  the  occupants  of  the 
house  at  the  moment  of  his  visit.  But  this, 
indeed,  was  as  it  should  be.  For  these 
were  the  working  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
house  was  not  dedicated  to  laziness. 

Aunty  Turner's  report  of  the  last  even- 
ing was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable. 
The  Templars  had  been  there  and  had  oc- 
cupied their  room  for  a  session,  which  was 
of  course  private.  Some  of  the  fishermen 
had  come  up,  one  or  two  who  were  not  at 
the  "reception"  the  night  before.  Mr. 
Tangier  could  not  find  out  that  any  of  them 
had  played  chess  or  dominoes.  They  had 
preferred  to  sit  on  the  long  settees  of  the 
piazza,  or  on  its  steps,  smoking  most  of  the 
time.  Two  or  three  girls  had  walked  in 
together  and  had  walked  out,  as  if  a  little 
frightened  that  they  found  no  others  there. 
On  the  whole  the  most  encouraging  report 
as  to  the  Palace  seemed  to  be  that  the  boys 
had  played  base-ball  all  the  afternoon  be- 
fore till  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  indeed.  Mr. 
Tangier  well  knew  that  they  would  have 
played  thus  in  Seth  Campbell's  pasture, 
and  that  nothing  had  drawn  them  to  the 
Stage-house  but  the  provision  of  free  bats, 
masks  and  balls.  Still  this  had  drawn 
them,  and  here  was  a  good  beginning  of  a 
habit.  They  might,  when  darkness  closed 
in  on  the  green  diamond,  come  in  and  look 
at  the  Harper's  Weekly^  or  the  Graf  hie. 
They  had  not  done  so  last  night,  but  pos- 
sibly they  would  in  some  halcyon  ftiture. 
For  himself  he  consecrated  the  reading- 
room  by  opening  his  Tribune  and  reading 
it  there  ;  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Stevens, 
4  Trafalgar  Square,  that  he  might  inaugu- 
rate the  note-paper  which  he  had  himself 
provided  with  the  printed  heading,  '*  Old 
Stage-house,  Tenterdon  "  ;  he  put  this  in 
the  letter-box,  that  Aunty  Turner  might 
see  that  the  letter-box  meant  something. 
*'  They  will  begin  to  come,"  he  said  cheer- 
ily to  her,  "  when  we  get  the  Library  run- 
ning." "  I  hope  so,"  said  the  old  lady, 
**  for  its  kinder  lonely  here."  A  sad  ver- 
dict this  on  the  Palace  of  Delight.  To  say 
the  truth,  she  missed  the  visits  of  the  chil- 
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dren  who  generally  looked  in  on  her  in  her 
own  old  home,  as  they  passed  by,  and  for 
whom  she  had  generally  a  bit  of.  molasses 
candy,  or  some  other  toothsome  luxury. 
With  such  comfort  Mr.  Tangier  left  her, 
and  determined  at  once  to  devote  himself 
to  his  plans  for  the  Library. 

He  went  up  to  the  Dunster's  for  such  ad- 
vice and  consolation  as  he  might  find  there, 
but  the  Dunsters  had  all  driven  over  to 
Knox.  The  day  was  hot,  and  Mr.  Tan- 
gier doubted.  But  on  the  whole  he  de- 
termined to  see  the  Doctor.  The  Doctor, 
as  he  might  have  known,  was  off  with  the 
second  horse  of  the  day.  He  was  in  the 
North  Precinct,  making  the  long  circuit  of 
it,  and  would  not  be  back  before  four  or 
five  o'clock.  Mr.  Tangier  needed  advice, 
and  knew  he  did.  These  people  under- 
stood the  town  much  better  than  he  did. 
Naturally  he  would  have  turned  to  Mr. 
Burdett.  But  his  home  was  a  mile  away, 
on  the  other  side  of  Mrs.  Fairbanks's,  and 
so  Mr.  Tangier  acted  without  advice  ;  or 
rather  went  to  seek  it  at  the  lips  of  one  who 
was  herself  concerned — ^Miss  Elizabeth 
Gurtry.  She  was  boarding  at  the  Nathan 
Campbell's,  which  was  only  the  second 
house  beyond  the  Doctor's.  Of  this  visit 
of  Mr.  Tangier's,  also,  the  mild  police  of 
Tenterdon  took  immediate  notice,  as  it  had 
done  of  his  visit  at  the  school-house  the 
day  before.  The  mild  police  keeps  no  rec- 
ord of  its  observations,  but  it  had  casually 
mentioned,  before  twelve  hours  were  over, 
to  every  person  of  the  large  number  who 
were  engaged  on  its  staff,  that  Mr.  Tangier 
had  visited  Miss  Gurtry  three  times  in  as 
many  days. 

The  interview  was,  in  fact,  one  which 
might  have  taken  place  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Old  Stage-house.  To  tell  the  precise 
truth,  Miss  Gurtry  kept  Mr.  Tangier  wait- 
ing a  little  while  in  Mrs.  Campbell's  sit- 
ting-room, and  when  she  did  come  in 
showed  the  slightest  possible  sign  of  an- 
noyance, if  that  pleasant  face  could  show 
such  a  sign.  But  her  manner  was  still  cor- 
dial, as  she  excused  herself  for  her  delay. 


"  I  was  in  the  midst  of  packing,  Mr. 
Tangier.  And  you  do  not  know— or  I 
hope  you  do  not  know — ^what  it  is  to  pack 
after  you  have  been  at  home  for  nearly 
a  year,  when  you  may  never  come  back 
again." 

"  You  never  come  back  again?  What 
do  you  mean?"  said  he,  in  a  man's  blun- 
dering way.  For,  in  truth,  he  had  wholly 
associated  Miss  Gurtry  with  Tenterdon 
and  supposed  she  belonged  there  as  much 
as  the  Old  Stage-house.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  as  matter  of  fact  and  practice,  what 
he  knew  perfectly  well  as  matter  of  talk 
and  theory,  that  in  New  England  hardly 
any  one  holds  anywhere  by  a  tenure  of 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  Vik- 
ing habit  of  movement  is  in  our  blood. 

''  Oh  !  I  hope  I  shall  come  back.  Every 
one  would  like  to  come  back  to  a  place 
which  has  been  almost  home.  But  I  am  a 
teacher,  and  a  teacher  is  like  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor — she  goes  where  she  is  sent." 

"  And  pray  where  are  you  sent  now^, 
if  I  may  be  bold  enough  to  ask?  "  said  he. 
"  Really,  indeed,  we  shall  miss  you  so 
here.  I  had  supposed  Tenterdon  had  a  lien 
on  you."  He  wanted  to  say,  "  Does  Mr. 
Drummond  know  of  your  purpose  ?  "  But 
he  was  not  wholly  left  by  the  powers  wha 
had  him  in  hand,  and  he  stopped  short 
here. 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause  for 
a  moment.     He  broke  it. 

"Do  you  not? — is  your  engagement 
over  ?  When  does  the  school  open  again^ 
arid  who  will  take  care  of  the  children 
then?" 

The  girl  seemed  puzzled — was  she  an- 
noyed perhaps  that  he  was  breaking  up  her 
pressing  work  with  questions  which  it  was^ 
really  hardly  his  right  to  ask  ?  But  they 
were  good  friends,  of  course,  and  she  an* 
swered  at  once. 

"  Do  you  understand  your  own  country 
so  little  ?     No  teacher  in  a  country  school 
holds  place  for  a  moment  after  the  end  oF 
the  term.     Why,  here,  all  the  district  com- 
mittee are  my  friends,  Mr.  Norton,  as  you 
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know,  my  near  friend,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  one  of  them  would  commit  himself  or 
work  in  advance  of  the  committee's  meet- 
ing in  November.  Still,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  girl,  with  a  certain  archness  which 
seemed  a  little  more  like  herself,  "  I  sup- 
pose that  if  I  want  this  school  I  can  have  it, 
or  another  in  this  town."  She  stopped  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on  with  more  hesi- 
tation :  "  It  is  I  who  am  uncertain.  I  do 
not  know.  My  father  is  an  old  man,  and 
he  has  no  one  but  his  little  girl  to  care  for 
him .  Mr.  Tangier — no,  you  cannot  know 
how  hard  an  old  man's  life  may  be  made. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  young, 
and — well,  Mr.  Tangier,  his  second  wife 
was  not  good  to  him,  and  now  she  is  dead 
too.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
going  home." 

Mr.  Tangier  of  course  sympathized  with 
her,  could  not  but  sympathize,  who  could  ? 
But  how  could  he  advise  }  nay,  what  ad- 
vice could  he  have  given  had  he  any  right 
to  advise  }  That  was  a  question  he  could 
not  have  answered  had  he  put  it  in  form. 
Still  he  was  conscious  that  all  this  was 
wrong,  that  she  was  with  the  best  of 
friends  in  Tenterdon,  and  among  others  he 
thought  of  Drummond,  who  was  a  man 
whom  he  thoroughly  respected.  He  knew 
that  she  must  really  begin  a  new  life  with 
her  father.  He  determined  at  once  to  ad- 
vise, whether  he  had  any  right  to  advise  or 
no.  And  he  said,  a  little  abruptly,  per- 
haps, "  Could  not  your  father  come  here? 
Is  there  anything  to  bind  him  there  .?^" 

Strange  to  say,  a  flush  which  seemed 
to  express  pleasure  passed  over  her  face. 
But  she  repressed  it,  and  in  a  troubled  way, 
again,  she  answered,  "  Oh  !  no — I  am  so 
fond  of  my  life  here,  and  of  my  boys,  that 
I  had  thought  of  that — I  thought  it  all  over. 
But  how  could  it  be  ?  He  would  be  quite 
without  friends  here.  He  is  not  strong. 
And  I— oh,  Mr.  Tangier,  I  have  sent  him 
a  little  money,  but  you  do  not  know,  a 
young  girl  like  me  can  earn  so  little  !  " 

Is  it  a  wonder  that,  as  the  slight  creature 
spoke  with  this  despair,  May  Remington's 


words  came  back  to  him  when  she  had  so 
eloquently  described  the  way  in  which 
some  man  ought  to  take  Bessy  Gurtry  in 
his  arms  and  tell  her  that  her  struggle  was 
over?  He  did  not,  however,  make  this 
proposal  himself.  He  did,  judiciously  or 
not,  advance  the  conversation  a  step  by 
saying : 

"  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  say  what 
I  came  for.  Certainly  not  to  interrupt  your 
packing.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  meant  to 
go  home  so  soon  ;  indeed,  that  you  meant 
to  go  at  all.  I  came,  because — ^well,  let  me 
begin  at  the  beginning.  I  was  at  our  club- 
house this  morning,  the  Old  Stage-house. 
And  I  was  the  only  visitor.  There  will  be 
no  one  to  come  there,  unless  somebody  is 
there  to  take  care,  and  to  make  it  inviting. 
Well,  I  thought  of  the  Library  again.  I 
knew  your  school  was  over  and  I  thought 
you  might  undertake  to  be  librarian.  You 
see — let  me  explain  before  you  answer. 
For  a  thousand  books,  of  course,  a  libra- 
rian would  have  very  little  to  do.  But, 
my  dear  Miss  Gurtry,  if  the  right  person 
were  there,  say  if  you  were  there,  and  with 
nothing  else  to  do,  while  you  would  be  call- 
ed librarian  you  would  really  be  teach- 
er and  helper  to  half  the  children  and 
young  people  in  the  town.  Don't  you  see  ? 
You  would  have  your  Sunday-school  class 
there,  you  would  have  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters there,  you  would  have  some  of  these 
boys  who  worship  you,"  and  she  smiled 
gravely  now,  '*  and  you  would  make  a 
Wads  worth  club  of  them.  You  would 
have  a  microscope,  don't  you  see,  and 
teach  them  botany.  You  would  be  just  as 
much  a  teacher  as  you  are  at  the  school- 
house  and  you  would  justify  the  pains  we 
have  all  taken  fixing  up  the  old  shell ;  be- 
cause, with  you  to  welcome  them,  they 
would  come  to  be  welcomed.  They  did 
not  teach  you  to  do  this  at  the  Normal 
School,  but  I  should  think  it  as  good  a  mis- 
sion as  to  teach  little  Nahum  Pingree  that 
b-a-t  spells  cow." 

He  pretended  to  laugh,  but  he  knew 
that  he  was  in  earnest.     When  he  began 
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her  face  had  seemed  listless  and  sad,  but 
her  expression  had  wholly  changed  when 
he  closed  his  little  appeal.  She  took  him 
up  the  moment  when  he  stopped  :  '*Oh  ! 
Mr.  Tangier,  you  read  my  owp  thoughts, 
only  your  plans  go  farther  than  mine.  I 
told  my  girls,  only  on  Sunday,  when  I  bade 
them  good-by,  that  they  must  meet  there 
Saturdays  to  go  over  their  Sunday  lesson  to- 
gether. I  told  the  base-ball  boys  to  be 
sure  to  go  in  whenever  it  rained,  and  read 
aloud.  I  even  gave  them  a  list  of  books 
that  were  not  all  nonsense,  you  know. 
Why,  I  had  a  long  talk  with — a  friend  " — 
she  would  have  said  George  Drummond 
had  she  dared — "  and  we  had  planned  it 
all  out ;  there  was  to  be  a  Shakespeare  club 
and  a  Chautauqua  circle,  and  some  one 
was  to  teach  us  botany  as  you  say.  But, 
really,  it  seemed  like  a  dream — and  seems 
so  now,"  she  said  more  sadly,  as  her  en- 
thusiasm expended  itself  a  little. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  a  dream,"  said 
he.  If  it  is,  it  is  a  dream  late  in  the 
morning. 

"  And  morning  dreams  come  true,  they 
say." 

*'  For  it  was  to  propose  this  to  you  in 
definite  form  that  I  walked  over.  I  want- 
ed to  talk  with  the  Doctor  first,  but  that  is 
no  matter,  as  I  have  missed  him."  Then 
he  went  on  to  say  that  though  nothing 
was  systematized  about  the  old  Stage- 
house  he  was  heartily  interested  in  the 
plans,  even  the  boldest,  which  had  been 
made  for  it.  He  did  not  want  them  to 
fail.  If  an  experiment  was  tried,  and 
succeeded,  why,  any  board  ^of  manage- 
ment which  might  be  appointed  would 
take  it  up  far  more  cheerfully  and  confi- 
dently than  if  it  were  all  on  paper.  He 
had  thought  that  perhaps  she  would  stay 
in  the  House  so  as  to  cheer  up  Aunty 
Turner  to  begin  with.  Then — well,  she 
saw  what  could  be  done  every  day.  "Just 
for  your  vacation,  you  know,"  he  said,  al- 
most urging  her.  And  he  asked  then 
what  was  her  monthly  stipend  as  school- 
mistress.   She  told  him  that  it  was  twelve 


dollars  a  week.  It  was  not  much ;  but 
sh^  said  it  was  all  she  was  worth  as  school- 
ma'ams  were  paid  now.  Mr.  Tangier  at 
once  proposed  to  her  to  take  for  three 
months,  or  a  year,  at  that  rate  of  salary, 
as  she  should  prefer,  on  trial,  the  post  ot 
librarian  at  the  Stage-house.  '*  Libra- 
rian "  she  was  to  be  called,  but  her  func- 
tion was  to  be  much  wider  than  the  charge 
of  bookg.  It  was  to  be  what  he  had 
blocked  out  in  his  talk — it  was  to  be 
whatever  she  should  find  best  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  leveling  up  the  lives  of  the 
young  people  whom  she  could  make  to 
consort  there.  "  It  will  be,"  said  he,  "in 
the  end  of  the  afternoons,  and  in  the 
evenings.  It  ought  to  be,  and  it  will  be. 
They  will  be  at  work  in  the  morning, 
and  you  and  Aunty  Turner  will  have  the 
morning  to  yourselves." 

Mr.  Tangier  was  really  eloquent,  in  his 
quiet  way,  as  he  urged  this.  But  Miss 
Gurtry  gave  him  no  encouragement.  She 
had  made  her  path,  she  said,  or  God 
had  made  it  for  her,  and  she  would  walk 
in  it.  Her  father  needed  her,  and  to  her 
father  she  would  go.  And  so  he  bade  her 
good-by — wondering  at  her  force,  and 
admiring  her  for  it — and  he  returned  to 
his  lodgings,  asking  himself  if  it  could  be 
that  he  was  never  to  see  her  again. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  V. 

And  now  the  reader  must  follow  our 
story  for  a  little  from  the  school-mistress's 
point  of  view.  Miss  Bessy  Gurtry,  as 
her  prime  favorites  among  the  girls  were 
permitted  to  call  her,  started  on  her  jour- 
ney for  a  long  August  day,  and  what 
seemed  a  much  longer  night,  heart-sick 
and  broken-down.  She  had  borne  her- 
self in  Mr.  Tangier's  presence  with  a  pre- 
tence of  courage  which  was  much  more 
than  she  really  felt,  and  the  reaction  when 
she  was  alone  made  her  the  more  cow- 
ardly. The  parting  with  these  good-nat- 
ured Campbells,  who  liad  been  kind  to 
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her  for  the  last  eight  months,  did  not  help 
to  re-inspirit  her.  She  dropped  her  veil 
when  she  found  herself  with  the  other 
passengers  in  the  mail  carriage,  which 
took  them  across  to  Wentworth  Junc- 
tion, for  if  the  tears  chose  to  come  she 
wanted  to  let  them  come  with  no  one  the 
wiser.  And  they  did  come,  and  all  the 
passengers,  sympathetic  or  unsympathet- 
ic, knew  that  the  poor  girl  was  crying. 

The  great  express  swept  along  with  a 
rush,  but  condescended  to  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment to  take  her  on  board .  Then  followed 
thirty  hours  of  smoke  and  dust  and  cin- 
ders, of  boys  with  figs,  boys  with  cracked 
walnuts,  boys  with  packages  of  candy ; 
other  boys,  or  the  same  boys,  came  with 
poor  novels  in  stiff  covers,  then  with 
poorer  novels  in  paper  covers,  then  with 
fashion  newspapers  and  other  weeklies, 
and  then  with  daily  papers.  Each  boy,  as 
he  passed,  scanned  her  face,  till  he  could 
judge  from  it  what  sort  of  novel  she  would 
like,  or  what  newspaper  or  magazine,  and 
when  he  had  determined,  he  left  it  with 
her.  The  thirty  hours  included  one  night, 
as  any  thirty  hours  south  of  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle must  do.  Just  as  night  came  on  an 
army  of  Canadians,  men,  women  and  little 
children,  invaded  the  car.  They  took  pos- 
session, as  so  many  locusts  might  have 
done,  seeming  to  disregard  the  presence 
of  the  people  who  were  there  before  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  images.  The  new- 
comers did  not  speak  to  their  predecessors, 
nor  heed  their  inquiries.  A  young  woman 
with  a  baby  on  each  arm  sat  down  abruptly 
by  the  side  of  the  school-mistress,  waking 
her  suddenly  from  half-sleep,  and  crushing 
the  little  hand-bag  which  she  had  placed 
there,  nor  did  the  French  woman  seem  dis- 
turbed that  it  was  under  her.  Both  babies 
screamed  lustily.  Bessy  Gurtry  took  one 
of  them  to  try  her  newly-acquired  Kin- 
dergarten experience.  But  it  was. all  one 
who  took  the  child.  It  screamed  as  a 
cricket  would  have  done,  and  as  all  the 
five  babies  around  did.  Of  a  sudden  a 
veteran  French  woman  appeared  on  the 


scene  with  a  bottle  of  milk.  A  stout  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  major-general 
of  this  organized  invasion,  poured  out  a  lit- 
tle tumbler  full  for  each  screaming  baby. 
Each  in  turn  took  what  was  given,  as  the 
six  horses  of  a  rapid  stage-coach  might 
take  their  water  when  it  was  brought  to 
them  at  a  Relay-house,  and  then  each  of 
the  six  sank  to  sleep.  '*  The  complete 
satisfaction  of  any  personal  appetite  is  fol- 
lowed by  sleep,"  says  Dr.  Hammond,  and 
so  it  proved  now.  In  three  minutes  all 
was  still.  And  with  such  adventures  the 
night  went  on,  and  the  day  which  fol- 
lowed. 

But  there  is  an  end  to  every  lane,  to  ev- 
ery night  and  to  every  day,  and  so  it  was 
that,  just  as  the  sun  went  down  on  the  sec- 
ond day  on  the  station,  called  a  "  depo," 
at  Newfane,  she  was  at  last  released  from 
her  moving  prison,  and  stepped  timidly 
from  the  car  upon  the  platform.  It  was 
an  insignificant  station,  at  that  lowest  of 
grades  in  the  order  of  commerce,  known 
as  a'*  flag-station."  The  "depot-master" 
evidently  expected  no  one  by  this  train — 
generally  it  passed  him  without  even  stop- 
ping, leaving  its  thin  and  consumptive 
mail-bag  by  a  mysterious  mechanism  of 
intelligent  iron  rods  on  hinges.  He  took 
the  girl's  trunk  in  one  hand,  and  the  lean 
bag  in  the  other — so  small  were  they  both 
that  he  needed  neither  barrow  nor  assist- 
ant. She  looked  round  timidly  and  rath- 
er anxiously,  and  then  asked  him,  with 
frightened  surprise,  if  there  were  no  one 
there  from  Tecumseh. 

"Tecumseh!  No,  lady.  No!  We 
don't  often  fiave  folks  from  thar.  Most  of 
their  folks  goes  by  the  great  Northern." 

She  knew  this,  she  said,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion she  had  written  to  her  fadier  that 
he  should  drive  across  country  for  her  and 
meet  her  here. 

"  Ye  farther?  'n'  wot  sort  of  man  may 
he  be?"  asked  the  good-natured  agent, 
curious,  and  trying  to  show  sympathy. 
"  Does  he  wear  a  straw  hat?'" 

The  girl    intimated   that   she   did    not 
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know.  As  it  was  in  August,  he  probably 
did. 

"  Don't  you  think  he  will  come?  But 
of  course  you  cannot  tell,"  she  said,  try- 
ing not  to  sob. 

''Wall,  I  donnoh,"  said  the  good-nat- 
ured fellow,  in  answer.  ' '  P Vaps  the  mail 
broke  down.  They  don't  have  no  daily 
mail  any  way  to  Tecumseh ;  on'y  every 
other  day,  and  onsartin  at  that.  Has  ye 
heern  from  him  since  ye  writ?  " 

No,  she  had  not  heard,  but  she  had 
given  time  enough.  If  her  father  was 
well,  he  would  certainly  be  here  himself. 

"  Wall,  ef  ye  don't  mind  waitin'  alone, 
ye  can  sit  here,  'n'  I'll  leave  your  things 
jest  ware  they  be.  I'll  go  over  to  the 
house  'n'  git  suthin'  to  eat ;  onless  mebbe 
you'll  come  too.  We  can  leave  the  things, 
'n'  nobody'll  take  um  till  he  comes.  Guess 
you'd  like  a  cup  o'  tea  mebbe?" 

Poor  child ;  she  was,  indeed,  faint  and 
heart-sick,  and  hungry  and  thirsty.  But 
she  did  not  know  who  might  appear  if 
she  turned  lier  back,  and  she  said  so. 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  afeared.  We  should  see 
'um,  ye  know,  ef  anybody  come  along. 
Et's  only  a  little  way.  You  come  with 
me  and  the  ole  woman  will  be  all  ready." 

And  actually  the  good  fellow,  on  hospit- 
abte  thoughts  intent,  expected  her  to  leave 
all  her  worldly  wealth  on  the  platform 
while  she  shared  his  unnamed  afternoon 
meal.  But,  while  she  dreaded  the  risk, 
and  on  the  other  hand  could  not  bear  to 
seem  disobliging,  the  welcome  sight  ap- 
peared, half  a  mile  away,  of  a  horse  and 
wagon.  It  was  enough  to  induce  the  sta- 
tion-master to  wait,  and  eight  or  ten  min- 
utes more  showed  that  waiting  was  not  in 
vain.  The  driver  was,  as  had  been  hoped, 
John  Gurtry. 

Alas  !  the  least  inspection  of  the  whole 
equipage  and  of  the  man  was  enough  to 
tell  the  whole  story.  His  face  was  thin 
and  skinny,  as  if  he  had  a  new  attack  of 
malaria  or  "  shakes"  every  month  of  his 
life. 

His   dress,   always    neat    indeed,    but 


wretchedly  worn,  wherever  dress  can  show 
wear,  brought  back  in  fabric  and  in  cut 
memories  of  years  gone  by.  The  horse 
and  wagon!  One  wondered  that  either 
had  survievd  the  rush  of  the  advancement 
of  the  West,  and  why  or  where  it  had 
been  thought  that  they  were  worth  keep- 
ing in  existence.  He  pointed  out,  as  an 
excuse  for  his  delay,  the  broken  trace, 
which  he  had  to  mend  by  nailing  the  bits 
together  on  his  way  from  Tecumseh. 
The  good-natured  station  agent  lifted  the 
little  trunk  into  the  wagon,  pressed  them 
both  again  to  go  round  and  try  the  tea,  as 
he  had  pressed  her  before,  and  then  bade 
them  good-by  in  a  tone,  however,  which 
showed  how  little  hope  he  had  that,  with 
that  establishment,  they  would  soon  arrive 
anywhere. 

"  Better  hold  up  in  the  hollow,  and  git 
Hiram  to  take  a  stitch  in  them  traces.  'Fi 
was  you  I  would  put  in  another  of  them 
big  tacks  now.  Hold  on  a  bit."  And  he 
came  out  from  the  office  with  a  brick,  a 
hammer,  and  two  sharp  tacks  with  which 
he  himself  improved  on  the  insufficient 
botchery  which  he  condemned i 

But  poor  Bessy  Gurtry  was  so  happy 
in  seeing  her  father  again,  in  her  surety 
that  no  accident  had  happened  to  him,  in 
her  freedom  indeed  from  all  the  doubts  of 
the  last  half-hour,  that  all  those  new 
doubts  and  fears  passed  her  unnoticed. 
She  had  travelled  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
to  be  with  her  poor  worn-out  father.  She 
was  with  him  now.  And,  whatever  hap 
pened,  she  asked  or  needed  little  more. 

'*  He  was  as  God  forsaken  a  critter  as 
ye  ever  did  see."  This  was  the  comment 
of  the  station  agent,  when  at  last  his  wife 
poured  out  for  him  his  long-delayed  tea. 
'*  *N'  after  all  anybody  could  see  thar  was 
the  right  stuff  in  him.  Played  out,  that's 
all." 

Yes,  poor  John  Gurtry  was  played  out. 
This  was  the  end  of  his  gallantly  going 
into  the  war,  rather  older  than  most  men. 
For  four  years  he  pulled  on  as  a  soldier, 
coming  out  as  a  Captain,  Brevet  Colonel 
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indeed.  All  the  four  years  were  in  sick- 
ly regions.  All  the  quinine  in  the  world 
could  not  have  broken  up  the  deadly  poi- 
son of  those  swamps. 

Yet  no  lucky  bullet  had  so  much  as 
scratched  a  little  finger.  There  was  no 
injury  "received  in  actual  service"  for 
which  a  grateful  country  could  make  rep- 
aration. Nay,  John  Gurtry  was  himself 
too  proud  to  have  asked  for  any,  had  a 
grateful  country  wanted  to  give  it.  And 
by  this  time  the  surgeons  were  dead  who 
would  have  known  how  and  who  could 
have  told  where  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
malaria  which  had  all  but  unmanned  him, 
and  would  not  cease  to  germinate  until  he 
died. 

A  grateful  country  had  made  him  post- 
master of  Tecumseh  for  some  twenty 
years.  But  this  was  all  over  now.  Poli- 
tics had  changed,  and  nobody  at  head- 
quarters now  was  so  very  grateful.  And 
somebody  else  wanted  the  place,  and  John 
Gurtry  had  no  friends  at  court,  nor  would 
have  used  them,  had  there  been  any. 

To  this  man,  after  a  second  marriage, 
which  had  turned  out  wretchedly,  the  only 
relation  left  in  the  world  was  this  slight 
girl,  our  Bessy  Gurtry,  who  was  made  for 
the  moment  perfectly  happy  because  she 
was  silting  by  his  side.  The  woman  who 
took  the  place  of  her  mother  had  fairly 
driven  her  from  home.  Better  for  her 
that  it  should  be  so.  By  hook  and  by 
crook  she  had  used  her  time  in  the  Nor- 
mal School,  till  at  the  youngest  conceiva- 
ble age  she  could  try  her  powers  as  a 
school-mistress,  and  how  well  she  had 
succeeded,  and  to  what  grade  she  had 
risen  in  her  calling,  our  readers  know. 

It  was  more  than  two  years,  nearly 
three,  since  she  and  her  father  had  met. 
For  her  these  were  the  most  eventful  years 
of  life.  She  had  been  sent  from  home,  not 
to  say  driven,  under  the  constant  wear- 
ing antipathy  of  her  step-mother.  At  one 
and  another  academy  and  normal  school 
she  had  fought  her  way  to  the  position 
which  she  was  now  able  to  hold,  and  to 


hold  well,  in  charge  of  a  school.  In  the 
vacations  of  these  training  schools,  by  hard 
work,  either  at  some  shop  counter,  or  as 
a  book-keeper  or  cashier,  once  as  a  private 
governess,  she  had  earned  the  money  with 
which  she  lived  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
and  had  paid  her  modest  school  fees.  A 
year  before,  "  this  woman,"  as  the  second 
wife  was  generally  called,  when  people 
spoke  of  Mr.  Gurtry's  family,  had  died 
suddenly.  All  along,  Bessy  Gurtry's  cor- 
respondence with  her  father  had  been 
close  and  dear.  For  the  last  year  and 
more,  she  had  been  able  to  remit  to  him 
something  from  her  earnings,  enough  to 
give  her  the  feeling  that  she  lightened  a 
little  the  pressure  of  the  harrow  that  was 
dragged  over  him.  But  till  now  they  had 
not  met  since  she  was  a  school-girl  with 
long  braided  hair  hanging  down  behind, 
with  a  school-girl's  short  skirts  and  boy's 
boots.  In  place  of  that  school-girl  John 
Gurtry  now  welcomed,  and  he  hardly 
knew,  this  mature,  graceful,  rather  elegant 
young  lady. 

With  quite  unnecessary  detail  he  plung- 
ed into  a  long  second  explanation,  to  tell 
why  he  was  late,  and  why  he  did  not  drive 
a  certain  span  of  horses  which  would 
have  been  much  quicker  than  the  broken- 
winded  wretch,  which  was,  in  fact,  yok- 
ed in  with  their  destinies  at  the  moment. 
But  the  girl  hardly  cared  what  he  said. 
For  months  she  had  been  longing  to  hear 
his  voice  and  to  see  his  face.  She  had 
been  homesick  for  the  sight  and  the  sound. 
She  could  not  quite  persuade  herself  that 
the  poor,  thin,  shaken  man  looked  even  as 
well  as  he  did  three  years  before.  But 
the  voice  had  not  changed.  Voices  do 
not  change.  As  they  rode  slowly  on,  she 
did  not  see  the  face.  She  heard  the  famil- 
iar tones;  there  were  the  old  spurts  of 
humor,  of  exaggeration  sometimes,  of  self- 
depreciation  always.  It  was  wholly  her 
own  father.  And  whether  they  arrived  at 
Tecumseh  at  eight  in  the  evening,  or  at 
four  the  next  morning,  it  was  all  one  to 
her. 
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This  joy  was  a  little  dashed,  as  must  be 
confessed,  when  at  half  past  nine  o'clock 
they  did  arrive.  Poor  John  Gurtry  had 
done  his  best  to  make  his  modest  apart- 
ment fit  for  a  lady's  presence.  He  had  a 
bunch  of  summer  lilies  in  a  wash-pitch- 
er as  an  ornament.  While  his  daughter 
opened  her  trunk,  he  repaired  to  the  well, 
and  brought  up  a  plate  of  butter  and  a 
dish  of  berries  which  he  had  lowered  in  a 
private  tin  pail  to  keep  them  cool.  These 
dainties  he  had  ready  on  a  tin  waiter  cov- 
ered with  a  neat  napkin.  No  sign  ap- 
peared of  any  other  host  than  he,  and  she 
knew,  from  what  he  had  told  her,  that  she 
and  he  would  reign  monarchs  supreme 
of  this  household  while  she  stayed.  Per- 
haps she  would  like  to  make  breakfast  and 
get  tea  here.  As  for  dinners,  he  had  ar- 
ranged with  Mrs.  Whitcomb,  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  The  girl  praised  the  skill 
of  his  masculine  housekeeping.  She  did 
not  need  to  feign  an  appetite,  and  applied 
herself  to  the  bread  and  berries  while  her 
father  took  the  horse  and  wagon  to  the 
stable. 

Everything  was  of  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  in  this  modest  establishment 
of  her  father's,  in  which  now  for  some 
weeks  she  made  her  home,  but  it  was  of 
the  neatest  also.  At  first,  the  joy  of  be- 
ing with  him  again  was  enough  to  leave 
her  indifferent  to  personal  comfort.  She 
brought  in  one  and  another  trivial  im- 
provement in  the  daily  routine,  but  sim- 
ply and  accidentally,  so  that  he  might 
not  think  she  found  fault  with  his  ways. 
With  every  morning,  the  poor  fellow  ad- 
dressed himself,  with  a  sharp  spur  of  con- 
science goading  him,  to  the  helpless  and 
futile  task  of  finding  something  to  do. 
One  day  he  was  at  court,  dressed  in  his 
best,  in  the  vague  wish  that  he  might  be 
necessary  as  a  talesman  when  the  jury 
was  called,  as  by  good  luck  he  had  been 
a  year  before.  But  it  was  a  Democratic 
sheriff  this  time,  and  he  had  no  eyes  for 
the  old  Republican  postmaster.  One 
morning  it  was  a  long  tramp  over  to  Sid- 


ley's,  where  their  cashier  had  been  drown- 
ed in  a  freshet,  and  there  seemed  reason  to 
hope  that  in  the  proniotions-  a  copying 
clerk  might  be  needed.  Five  miles  walk 
to  Sidley's  and  five  back^  that  was  all 
John  Gurtry  made  by  it.  He  would  not 
complain  to  his  daughter.  He  dropped 
not  a  word  about  hard  usage,  or  an  un- 
grateful word.  But  when  he  did  come 
in,  perhaps  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  after  one  of  these  daily  tours  of 
useless  homage  at  the  great  altar,  after  she 
had  given  to  him  the  bowl  of  soup  she  had 
ready  to  warm  up  for  him,  and  the  eggs 
she  scrambled  on  the  little  kerosene  stove, 
he  would  bring  out  his  papers  with  such 
solid  satisfaction,  he  would  explain  to  her 
the  drawings  in  the  Scientific  American 
so  eagerly,  and  try  to  make  her  under- 
stand where  the  last  inventor  had  missed 
the  critical  point  which  Gurtry  himself 
would  have  so  willingly  and  eagerly  ap- 
plied, that  the  girl's  heart,  half  glad,  in- 
deed, to  see  him  happy,  was  by  turns  al- 
most broken  when  she  wished  that  he 
were  somewhere,  in  some  place,  where 
he  might  not  have  to  pretend  to  be  the 
man  of  affairs  which  he  was  not,  and 
where  he  might  have  the  solid  joys  of  the 
life  of  the  dreamer  that  he  was. 

He  did  not  often  permit  himself,  even 
to  her,  to  open  on  the  endless  vistas  of 
his  dreams.  But  once  as  she  sat,  really 
on  his  knee,  again,  in  the  darkness,  after 
twilight  had  almost  faded  away,  she  had 
lured  him  into  telling  her  early  stories 
about  her  mother,  and  he  gained  courage 
to  repeat  to  her  some  verses  he  had  writ- 
ten to  her  mother  on  the  last  Valentine's 
day  before  she  died.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
long  poem — so  prett}*,  she  thought  it — so 
tender — and,  in  the  midst  of  its  dainty, 
loving  flatteries,  it  was  all  so  true.  He 
had  sent  to  Bessy  herself  pretty  verses 
on  her  birthday,  and  at  other  festival 
times.  And  more  than  once  he  had  writ- 
ten songs  or  hymns  for  public  celebra- 
tions. But  even  her  love  was  surprised 
at  the  reach  and  the  depth  of  this  poem 
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which  he  had  sent  to  her  dear  mother, 
and  she  assailed  him,  with  glad  severity, 
pretending  to  blame  him  that  he  had 
never  read  it  to  her  before.  In  the  end 
she  made  him  light  the  lamp,  and  bring 
out  the  old  portfolio,  and  the  school  copy- 
books, into  which  he  had  copied,  while  her 
mother  lived,  and  since  "  this  woman  " 
died,  several  poems,  more  than  pretty,  all 
alive  with  his  love  of  nature,  with  his 
reverence  for  duty,  and  with  his  intimacy 
with  God,  and,  in  the  midst  of  joy  and 
reverence,  just  flavored  now  and  then  with 
the  tonic  bitterness  of  a  life  which  seemed 
to  have  failed  entirely,  and  which  wonder- 
ed what  its  seeming  failure  was.  Bessy 
Gurtry  knew  all  this  was  in  her  father. 
But  till  now  she  had  never  known  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  expressing  it  in  words. 
Alas  and  alas  !  Her  own  daily  life  was 
not  very  different  from  his.  What  had 
she  come  home  for?  Because  she  was 
not  satisfied  to  send  him  a  check  for  twen- 
ty dollars,  every  now  and  then,  when  she 
could  earn  it,  and  stay  away  from  him, 
not  knowing  when  he  was  sad,  or  hungry 
perhaps,  or  sick,  with  nothing  but  a  guard- 
ed, uncomplaining  letter,  once  a  week,  to 
tell  her  of  his  life.  Because  she  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  she  had  crossed  the 
country  to  resume  her  home  life.  Ah,  me  ! 
because  she  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  him 
alone,  what  had  she  not  surrendered  that 
night  George  Drummond  spoke  to  her 
so  eagerly  ?  And  now,  what  was  coming 
of  this  sacrifice  ?  The  very  first  day  she 
was  in  Tecumseh,  one  and  another  gossip 
told  her,  half  a  dozen  times,  that  the  place 
of  assistant  preceptor  in  the  Academy  had 
been  given  to  Mary  Brodenheim,  and  these 
gossips  all  knew  that  Elizabeth  Gurtry 
had  been  spoken  of  among  the  candidates. 
She  had  thought  it  would  be  so  good  if 
she  could  take  her  father  to  live  with  her 
in  the  Academy  dormitory.  Morning 
afler  morning,  while  he  was  walking  to 
Sidley's  and  to  other  such  places,  seeking 
emplo)rment  such  as  a  broken  man  might 
take,  poor  Bessy  was  writing  to  old  school 


friends,  or  now  and  then  visiting  school 
trustees,  to  offer  her  services  anywhere 
where  there  was  a  market.  And  she  had 
no  better  success  than  he.  The  market 
in  Education  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bears,  and  poor  Bessy  was  not  the  person 
to  "bull  it."  She  was  provoked  with 
herself,  but  she  was  ashamed  as  she  made 
one  and  another  such  visit,  with  the  same, 
certain  result — the  causes  were  different, 
but  the  sequel  was  the  same.  Either  she 
was  too  young,  or  they  had  decided  to 
take  a  man,  or  the  funds  had  shrunk  and 
they  must  economize,  or  nothing  could  be 
changed  before  the  spring.  Bessy  came 
to  that  point,  bitterly  strained  as  she  was, 
that,  as  she  rang  the  bell  or  knocked  on 
the  door,  she  could  construct  in  advance 
her  sentence  of  dismissal. 

Was  it  possible  that,  after  all,  she  must 
stand  behind  the  counter  and  sell  thread 
and  needles  and  writing-books  and  slates 
and  pencils  and  straw  hats  and  horse  rakes 
and  hoes  and  pitchers  and  basins  and 
tumblers  and  knives  and  forks  and  the  ten 
million  other  necessaries  of  life  which  the 
Meldrums  sold  at  their  store?  They  had 
had  a  sign  out  ever  since  she  came  to  Te- 
cumseh that  they  wanted  a  '*  Sales-lady." 
Bessy  saw  it  in  every  walk  she  took,  and 
at  dinner  at  the  boarding-house,  every  oth- 
er day,  that  cross  Miss  Sylvia  Smith  asked 
her  why  she  did  not  go  to  Meldrum's  and 
talk  to  him  about  it.  She  was  afraid  that 
the  public  opinion  of  the  village  would  set- 
tle down  upon  Miss  Sylvia  Smith's  opinion 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  go  there.  But 
Bessy  hated  shop-keeping.  She  had  been 
a  shop-girl,  and  was  not  unsuccessful  in 
that  afiair.  But  it  tired  her,  her  very 
bones  ached,  and  her  head  swam,  it  tired 
her  so  that  she  could  not  even  sleep.  It 
confused  her.  She  would  sell  scissors  for 
the  price  of  forks,  she  would  weigh  forks 
like  raisins.  She  hoped,  she  even  pray- 
ed, that  she  might  not  have  to  go  to  Mel- 
drum's. 

She  remembered,  all  along,  her  prom- 
ise to  Mr.  Tangier,  and  the  similar  prom- 
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ise  she  had  made  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  that  And  the   mild    police  of  Tenterdon, 

when  she  was  settled  she  would  write  to  which   kept  a  very  capable  force  at  the 

them.     She  was  not  settled  yet,  but  she  post-office,  announced  at  once  that  Mr. 

must  write  something.     So  on  a  rainy  Tangier  had  had  a  letter  from  Elizabeth 

morning  she  wrote  two  letters  to  Tenter-  Gurtry. 
don. 

To  be  continued. 


PATIENCE. 


Ark  they  but  dreams  ? 
The  hope  of  better  times,  of  happier  hours, 
The  influence  of  sweet  music  or  bright  flowers ; 
The  happiness  of  doing  good. 
The  strength  of  soul  when,  wrong  withstood. 
Life  seems  not  aimless,  but  of  sweet,  rare  power ; 
The  visions — hopes  of  that  sure,  heavenly  hour — 

Are  they  but  dreams  ? 

Is  life  a  jest  ? 
Are  the  beginning  and  the  end  both  here. 
That,  having  breathed  awhile,  we  disappear 
Forever  from  the  friends  of  life? 
Are  all  the  longing,  toil  and  strife. 
Summed  up  in  this  existence,  all  to  fade. 
As  life  does,  and  with  us  to  sleep  be  laid — 

Is  life  a  jest? 

Is  there  no  hope  ? 
Must  sorrow  follow  every  steadfast  heart? 
Must  duty,  nobly  aimed  at,  bear  the  smart 
Of  deep,  keen  anguish  to  some  soul  ? 
Is  life  a  mystery  so  beyond  control 
That,  when  the  duty  calls  and  we  must  go. 
Still  to  some  heart  we  bring  but  care  and  woe — 

Is  there  no  hope? 

Poor,  doubting  soul ! 
Your  grief  too  shallow,  and  your  faith  too  weak, 
The  answers  wholly  your  poor  heart  would  seek 
In  that  same  heart  forever  lie. 
Enshrouded  all  in  mystery. 
But  in  some  happy  hour  the  light  will  shine. 
And  warm  you  with  the  strength  of  life  divine — 

Poor,  doubting  soul ! 
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Yes !  there  is  hope. 
Life  is  not  here  nor  there,  but  with  the  Lord, 
And  he  is  everywhere.     With  purpose  broad, 
With  love,  and  gentleness,  and  zeal. 
Live  thou  for  others,  and  thy  woe  or  weal 
Shall  be  as  thou  dost  make  them  happy ;  then 
Life  will  be  sweet,  and  strong,  and  true  again. 

Yes !  there  is  hope. 

For  God  is  good. 
There  is  no  loss,  no  death.     Beyond,  above, 
There  is  another  home,  where  all  the  love 
That  made  us  here  so  truly  blest. 
That  left  us  sad  and  ill  at  rest 
When  it  departed,  shall  be  found  once  more. 
There  is  another  life,  a  happier  shore. 

For  God  is  good. 

A  happy  home ! 
Sweet  voices  ringing  in  that  home  so  fair, 
Kind  hands  a  loving  welcome  will  prepare ; 
And  through  the  gloom  the  happy  eyes 
Of  those  we  loved  will  look  with  glad  surprise. 
As,  after  life's  endeavor,  toil  and  woes. 
They  meet  us  there  at  life's  long  journey's  close — 

A  happy  home ! 


COUNT  TOLSTOI'S  CONFESSION. 


A   SERMON   BY    E.    E.    HALE. 


God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  that  he  might  put  to  shame  them  that  are  wise,    i  Cor^  i  27. 


The  writings  of  Count  Tolstoi,  a  Rus- 
sian nobleman,  are  now  arresting  atten- 
tion in  all  western  countries.  He  has 
been  distinguished  in  Russia  as  a  man  of 
letters  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His 
later  works  show  him  to  us  as  a  religious 
reformer ;  and  his  earnest  faith,  and  his 
readiness  to  live  up  to  his  own  strict 
requisitions,  are  such  as  to  compel  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  For  himself,  he  says 
that  people  give  too  much  attention  to  his 
novels  and  not  enough  to  his  injunctions. 
Perhaps  most  men  who  have  tried  to  unite 
the  telling  of  stories  with  the  preaching  of 


sermons  might  say  the  same.  But  prob- 
ably no  one  knows  how  far  the  parable 
creates  an  interest  in  the  sermon,  or  how 
far  the  sermon  gives  dignity  and  weight 
to  the  parable.  What  is  certain  is  that, 
not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  England  and  America,  Count 
Tolstoi  is  now  one  of  the  most  effective, 
persuasive  and  interesting  religious  teach- 
ers of  our  time. 

As  he  intimates  in  the  remark  cited, 
the  world  of  France,  England  and  Amer- 
ica is  not  reading  his  books  in  the  order 
he  would  wish.     Indeed,  his  "  Confes- 
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sion,"  as  he  calls  it,  which  I  dm  now 
briefly  to  abridge,  has  not  yet,  I  believe, 
been  printed  in  the  English  language. 
To  interest  men  in  him,  his  novels  went 
first ;  and  then,  very  naturally,  the  people 
whom  they  had  excited  and  awakened 
asked  who  was  the  author  who  had  such 
power  over  them,  and  sought  to  know 
more  of  him  personally.  In  some  such 
way  as  this  is  it  that  we  always  come  out 
upon  our  personal  interest  in  men. 

I  do  not  discuss  here  what  Count  Tol- 
stoi calls  his  '*  religion"  in  a  book  which 
was  printed  in  English  two  years  ago. 
It  comprises  rather  a  system  of  stem 
morals  than  that  science  of  life  to  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  word  religion 
more  properly  belongs.  This  code  of 
morals  is  that  with  which  we  were  famil- 
iar in  America,  forty  years  ago,  as  the 
code  of  the  "Non-resistants."  His  "re- 
ligion," he  says,  consists  of  five  points  : 

I  St.     Let  no  man  be  angry. 

2d.     Man  shall  not  resist  any  injury. 

3d.  There  shall  be  no  divorce,  and 
marriage  shall  be  irrevocable. 

4th.  There  shall  be  no  courts  and  no 
oaths. 

5th.     There  shall  be  no  war. 

Even  if  this  code  could  be  called  a  basis 
of  social  life,  it  does  not  answer  the  eternal 
questions  of  a  yearning  heart  which  seeks 
in  religion  to  have  the  difficulties  of  life 
solved.  This  code  I  do  not  now  discuss. 
I  want  now  to  speak  of  the  more  recent 
history  of  this  remarkable  man's  life, 
which  he  has  published  under  the  name  of 

MY   CONFESSION. 

"  My  Confession  "  is  a  little  book  which 
you  can  read  through  in  two  or  three 
hours.  But  it  is  charged  full  with  real, 
vital  experience,  and  is  quite  unlike  the 
scenic,  stagy  books  of  Rousseau  and  oth- 
ers who  have  taken  for  their  pretended 
biographies  the  same  name.  You  feel  that 
it  is  genuine.  Count  Tolstoi  speaks  of  him- 
self as  having  been  a  devout  boy,  satisfied 
with  the  mechanical  training  and  symbols 


of  the  Greek  church,  and  keeping  up  the 
habit  of  daily  prayer  somewhat  mechan- 
ically, till,  of  a  sudden,  when  he  is  a 
young  man,  a  single  sneering  word  from 
a  college  companion  shows  him  that  he 
has  no  real  religious  faith.  From  that 
time  he  abandoned  all  pretense  of  relig- 
ious expression.  If  he  had  cared  enough 
for  a  formula,  he  would  have  called  him- 
self an'  '*  Agnostic."  But  he  did  not  care 
for  any  formula.  Simply  he  believed  in 
himself  and  in  no  higher  power. 

Still,  at  different  epochs  of  a  life,  not 
unsuccessful  externally,  there  came  in  the 
eternal  question,  "What  for?"  If  his 
publisher  sent  him  money  for  his  books — 
what  for  ?  What  is  the  good  of  the  mon- 
ey ?  Why  do  I  live?  If  people  told  him 
he  was  famous — what  for?  What  is  the 
good  of  being  famous  ?  Why  do  I  live  ? 
At  one  and  another  epoch  he  tried  to 
find  satisfaction  in  half-way  answers — 
and,  perhaps,  did,  for  a  moment  only. 
Thus  he  says  with  shame  that  he  was 
once  satisfied  with  this  statement : 

"  Everything  grows,  develops,  im- 
proves. And  there  are  laws  which  di- 
rect such  improvement.  You  are  your- 
self a  part  of  the  whole.  Comprehend 
the  whole  then  as  well  as  you  can — and 
the  law  of  development — and  so  you  will 
get  at  your  place  in  it;  you  will  come 
to  a  comprehension  of  what  you  are,  and 
why." 

But  he  found  this  only  a  half-way  an- 
swer. For  the  time  came  when  he  did 
not  grow  himself.  His  teeth  failed  him  ; 
his  strength  diminished  ;  he  no  longer  be- 
longed to  the  improving  world. 

But  the  question,  "  what  for,"  recurred 
all  the  same,  though  he  could  no  longer 
give  to  it  the  old  answer. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  his  different 
half-solutions  of  the  problem  of  life,  which 
were  no  better  and  no  worse  than  those 
of  other  men.  He  happened  to  be  trained 
among  authors  and  literary  men.  He 
fell  into  the  natural  conceit  of  such  men, 
who,  because   they  blow  trumpets  and 
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listen  to  trumpet-blowing,  are  very  apt  to 
think  and  to  say  that  trumpeters  are  the 
most  important  people  in  God*s  army. 
They  say  so  very  foolishly  and  freely. 
One  of  his  half-way  solutions  was  that  he 
was  an  Educator — that  the  world  was 
made  for  education  and  that,  therefore, 
he  was  in  the  forward  life  of  the  world 
and  so  would  be  satisfied.  But  still  he 
was  not  satisfied.  And  at  last  he  felt 
sure  that  the  whole  cites  of  literary  and 
scientific  men  in  which  he  lived  was  not 
satisfied.  He  says,  in  a  rough  division, 
that  the  educated  men  of  Russia  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes : 

I  St.  Those  who  believe  that  nothing 
can  be  known  about  Life,  God,  Right  or 
Duty:  Agnostics, 

2d.  Those  who  'do  not  care,  and  are 
willing  to  live  simply  for  present  pleas- 
ure: Epicureans,  • 

3d.  Those  who  see  that  life  is  not 
worth  living,  and  kill  themselves:  Sui- 
cides, 

4th.  The  Cowards^  who  will  not  look 
such  questions  in  the  face,  who  know 
they  are  cowards,  but  eat  and  drink  and 
sleep,  dissatisfied,  unanswering,  and  yet 
afraid  to  die. 

He  speaks  as  if  he  belonged  to  the  third 
of  these  classes,  and  ought  to  have  killed 
himself.  But  a  certain  illogical  theory  of 
life  mastered  him,  and,  while  he  knew 
he  ought  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  he  still 
determined  to  live. 

He  was  in  this  state  of  metaphysical 
theorizing  when,  well  advanced  in  life. 
Count  Tolstoi  made  the  great  discovery 
which  he  now  announces  as  the  Gospel 
of  Life. 

With  perfect  reverence  and  humility 
he  owns  that  Jesus  Christ  had  made  it 
nearly  nineteen  centuries  before  him. 
y  "  If  he  had  read  the  Four  Gospels  intel- 
ligently and  thoughtfully,  he  would  have 
been  spared  his  thirty  years  of  struggle, 
and,  from  the  first,  his  life  would  have 
been  cheerful,  brave  and  simple,  as  it  is 
now. 


But  he  did  not  come  at  this  discovery 
by  reading  the  Gospels. 

He  did  not  come  at  it  by  going  to 
church,  by  the  use  of  sacraments,  or  list- 
ening to  sermons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  priests  disgusted  him  by  their  quar- 
rels. 

He  came  at  it  thus :  He  reflected  that 
it  is  only  men  of  book-learning  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  life,  and  find  it  incom- 
prehensible. He  observed  that  the  great 
mass  of  men  love  to  live,  enjoy  life,  live 
with  a  purpose  and  without  question. 
He  observed  that  the  great  mass  of  men, 
without  demonstration  or  logical  proof, 
accept  life  as  a  blessing.  He  had  been 
seeking  for  a  logical  theory  of  life.  He 
found  that  most  men  live  by  faith,  wholly 
above  logic  and  beyond  it.  He  asked 
himself  then  if  it  were  not  the  Logic 
which  was  to  blame  instead  of  the  Life. 
And,  for  him,  the  great  experiment  of 
life  was  joining  himself,  simply  and  like 
a  friend,  with  common  men  and  women. 
He  joined  in  the  common  life,  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  all 
sorts  of  people. 

And  he  found  just  what  Paul  said,  1800 
years  before,  that  God  had  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  that  are  wise  ;  things  that  are 
not  to  confound  things  that  are.  He  went 
upon  his  own  estates.  He  cultivated  an 
intimacy  with  the  peasants,  so  lately  serfs. 
If  he  saw  a  widow  who  was  poor,  he  did 
not  send  to  her  a  purse  of  silver  ;  he  asked 
her  to  let  him  work  in  her  garden  and  put 
it  in  order.  When  the  work  of  his  own 
fields  demanded,  he  worked  with  other 
men,  with  his  scythe  or  hook  or  spade  or 
pick-ax.  They  came  to  trust  him.  He 
came  to  honor  them.  He  "  touched  el- 
bows "  with  them,  as  men  say  in  the  in- 
fantry. And  so  he  gained  the  confidence 
and  hope  which  belongs  to  the ''  together." 
He  did  not  so  much  answer  his  old  ques- 
tions. He  rose  above  them  into  a  plane 
where  new  questions  found  their  own  so- 
lution.    He  says  that  he  had  tried  to  work 
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out  finite  problems  by  finite  answers  and 
analogies;  infinite  problems  by  infinite 
answers  and  analogies ;  and  that  his  only 
success  came  when  he  found  that  finite 
and  infinite  realities  can  be  united  and  are 
in  relation  with  each  other.  He  finds  in 
such  union  the  end  of  anxiety,  and  the 
basis  of  man's  union  with  God,  and  of  his 
life  in  heaven.  But  observe,  he  finds  this, 
not  by  thinking  it  out,  or  arguing  it  out, 
but  by  living  it  out.  He  finds  it  in  loy- 
al, cheerful,  work-a-day  life,  with  loyal, 
cheerful,  working  men. 

In  tiiat  life  he  is  now  happy,  cheerful, 
brave  and  successful.  In  that  life  he  is 
now  the  apostle  of  a  movement  which 
seems  likely  to  be  a  new  reform  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
is  a  reform  which  calls  on  men  to  work, 
instead  of  talking,  to  work  with  and  for 
'*  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  instead 
of  living*  alone  or  in  some  upper  class  or 
caste  or  sect — and  thus  to  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  in  their  God. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  an  old-fashioned 
New  Englander,  reading  Count  Tolstoi's 
Confession,  infallibly  comes  out  with  a 
statement  which  has  in  it  an  element  of 
humor.  **  Pity  ofpities,"  such  a  man  says, 
'*  that  this  noble  gentleman  had  not  been 
born  and  trained  in  New  England.  For 
there  are  hundreds  of  churches  here,  in 
more  than  one  communion,  which  would 
have  taught  him  what  he  has  now  learned, 
that  Christianity  is  a  Life  and  not  a  Doc- 
trine. As  long  ago,  indeed,  as  'Scougal's 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,'  he  could 
have  learned  this  from  that  little  hand-book. 
And  the  simple  Gospel  statement,  that 
Christ  is  *the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life,'  ought  to  have  saved  him  from  most 
or  all  of  his  trials  and  anxieties." 

There  is  a  story  of  a  dear  old  Yankee 
deacon,  who,  when  he  had  heard  of  the 
Greenlanders  who  befriended  Kane,  ask- 
ed how  many  there  were  of  them .  When 
he  learned  that  there  were  but  five  thou- 
sand, he  asked  most  eagerly  why  we  could 
not  send  vessels  for  them  to  bring  them 


all  away  from  those  frozen  regions,  and 
plant  them  in  the  cheerful  valleys  of  Wor- 
cester county.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  would  want  to  come.  Perhaps  the 
wish  to  transplant  Count  Tolstoi  might 
meet  diflSculties  on  his  side.  But,  if  he 
had  been  changed  in  the  cradle  for  some 
Yankee  boy,  then  he  would  have  learned 
forty  years  ago  to  read  the  Four  Gospels 
without  note  or  comment, .  and  for  forty 
years  she  would  have  been  taught,  what 
he  has  learned  so  well  now,  that  the  whole 
of  Religion  is  to  live,  "  with  God,  in  heav- 
en, for  man." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  And  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  the  world  that  he  now 
makes  this  great  discovery  as  he  does. 
For  it  is  now  made  in  such  a  way  that 
his  announcement  of  it  to  mankind  has 
much  of  the  effect  of  a  new  revelation. 
Nor  can  one  wonder  when  we  reflect  on 
the  way  in  which,  on  the  whole,  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  distorted — buried  up,  indeed, 
under  preposterous  comment  and  travesty. 
We  thank  God  that  any  voice  as  loud  and 
clear  as  this  recals  men  to  read  it  for  them- 
selves. 

Indeed,  though  Count  Tolstoi's  gospel 
be,  as  he  avers,  as  old  as  the  beginning, 
there  is  one  lesson  of  it  which  needs,  as  he 
says,  to  be  repeated,  and  completed  every 
day.  The  Pharisees  of  the  beginning 
could  not  understand  why  that  '*  accurs- 
ed people"  heard  Jesus  gladly.  And  the 
Pharisees  of  to-day,  the  men  who  are  not  as 
other  men  are,  the  men  who  want  to  stand 
aloof,  are  surprised  with  the  same  sur- 
prise. *'  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent, "  as  the  Saviour  says , 
but  they  are  revealed  to  babes.  And  so, 
through  the  ages,  the  men  like  Count  Tol- 
stoi, who  have  exhausted  the  metaphysics, 
or  have  been  fooled  by  the  gospel  of  ig- 
norance, or  who  have  played  with  the 
senses  only  to  curse  their  empire,  come 
back  to  the  solid  wisdom  of  the  people, 
of  the  simpler  children  of  God,  who  list- 
en to  his  voice,  and  accept  his  presence. 
And  they  find  on  the  highway  what  they 
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sought  for  vainly  in  their  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  old  parable  is  renewed,  and  at  the 
feast  of  faith  and  love — from  which  the 
pride  of  the  learned  turned  away — you 
find  the  halt  and  the  lame  and  the  blind, 
who  had  strayed  in  from  highways  and 
by-ways,  called  they  knew  not  how.  Of 
all  which  the  secret  was  told  by  our  dear 
President  Garfield  when  he  said  thaf  All 
the  people  is  wiser  than  any  one  of  the 
people."  This  is  a  central  truth.  And 
so  the  man,  who  like  Garfield  himself,  or 
like  Abraham  Lincoln,  like  many  another 
true  leader,  like  Francis  of  Assisi  for  in- 
stance, or  Paul  of  Tarsus,  the  man  who 
will  make  himself  the  companion  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  finds  that  he 
learns  from  all  the  reform  which  he  could 
never  learn  from  any  one  oracle,  or  any 
one  sage.  Not  that  they  do  not,  one  by 
one,  make  many  mistakes.  But  the  mis- 
takes are  many,  they  are  various,  and  they 
neutralize  each  other.  The  truth,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  one  and  the  same. 
And  when  they  find  the  truth  they  speak 
with  one  voice,  and  it  is  one  thing  that 
they  do,  and  to  one  victory  that  they  ad- 
vance. Thus  is  it,  as  the  Russian  noble- 
man finds,  that  the  central  voice  of  the 
people — its  voice  when  it  does  speak  to- 
gether, and  keeps  speaking  with  a  persist- 
ency which  does  not  change — must  be 
heeded  as  an  echo,  not  deceptive  of  the 
Voice  of  God. 

Count  Tolstoi  can  hardly  have  fitted 
the  different  Gospels  together  with  care 
without  serious  thought  on  the  lesson  which 
Christ's  own  history  teaches  to  reformers. 
The  Saviour  himself  was  willing  to ''  fulfill 
all  righteousness."  By  this  he  meant  that 
he  was  willing  to  use  every  existing  form 
which  would  serve  him.  So  he  went  first 
to  priest  and  nobleman  with  his  Glad  Tid- 
ings, and  proposed  to  them  to  be  his  apos- 
tles. Once  and  again,  at  their  capital, 
he  tried  to  enlist  them  in  his  work.  And 
they  laughed  at  him.  Once  and  again  he 
turned  away.  Then  it  was — when  they 
had  sealed  their  own  fate — that  in  his  ap- 


peal to  the  People  he  found  his  welcome 
and  his  victory.  Then  it  was  that,  as  po- 
licemen saw  and  politicians  confessed,  the 
''common  people  heard  him  gladly."  It 
was  in  multitudes  and  to  multitudes  that 
he  preached — what  he  heard  in  the  serenity 
of  solitary  prayer  he  proclaimed  to  the 
surging  thousands  who  gathered  around. 
And  he  found  this  People  loyal  enough,  and 
sympathetic  enough,  and  brave  enough  to 
furnish  the  ambassadors  to  a  world. 

Nor  is  this  distinction  simply  a  distinc- 
tion between  dusty,  dirty,  crowded  Jeru- 
salem and  Galilee,  open,  free,  sweet  and 
airy.  I  have  fancied  that  perhaps  Count 
Tolstoi,  sick  of  the  lies  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  pretences  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
gave  too  much  comparative  moral  value 
to  the  healthy  inspiration,  which  certainly 
is  important,  of  the  open  air  of  mountains 
and  fields.  There  is  more  implied  than 
the  change  from  carbonic  acid  to  oxygen, 
more  than  an  improvement  in  the  percent- 
age of  ozone.  The  man  who  throws  him- 
self on  the  people,  and  consorts  freely 
with  all  conditions  of  men,  finds  his  own 
infernal  self-conceit  displaced,  and  in  his 
new  moral  circulation  the  larger  impulses 
of  the  universal  life  take  the  place  of  it. 
His  lonely  training,  the  training  of  Nico- 
demus,  or  Tiberius,  or  any  other  separated 
man,  has  given  him  no  idea  of  the  real 
life  of  humanity.  It  is  only  by  living  in 
it  that  this  idea  can  be  formed.  In  truth, 
unless  we  live  in  the  common  life,  we  do 
not  live.  A  bee,  taken  from  the  hive,  and 
from  his  work,  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
munity, shut  up  under  a  glass,  and  fed  there 
with  water  and  with  honey,  represents 
completely  the  wretched  man  or  woman 
whom  fashion,  or  law,  or  some  other  mis- 
fortune, has  separated  from  the  common 
life  and  common  duty  of  mankind.  You 
see  the  bee  die,  and  you  say  that  is  of 
course.  The  bee  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
you  say,  and  cannot  live  alone.  .  And  what 
of  the  man  ?  What  of  the  woman  }  They 
are  gregarious  animals.  They  cannot  live 
alone.     When  you  meet  that  woman  in 
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her  elegant  carriage,  glaring  out  with  a 
face  of  iron  upon  some  beautiful  country, 
with  a  hard  frown  upon  her  forehead,  and 
that  dead  expression  of  determined  dis- 
content, what  do  you  suppose  is  the  mat- 
ter with  her  ?  The  matter  is  that  she  is 
dying.  She  is  half  dead.  She  is  as  mis- 
erable as  that  poor  bee  was  which  you 
saw  chasing  up  and  down  the  glass  walls 
of  his  dungeon,  and  trying  vainly  to  es- 
cape by  the  cranny  which  you  had  to 
leave  for  the  entrance  of  the  common  air. 
That  frown  will  stay  on  her  face,  and  that 
iron  hardness  will  not  relax,  till  some  voice 
of  some  gospel,  the  voice  in  the  desert  of 
some  Count  Tolstoi,  or  the  voice  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  teaches  her  that 
she  is  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part.  The 
body  of  Christ — that  is  one — and  she  is 
only  one  little  cell  of  it.  She  cannot  say 
to  the  beggar  on  the  sidewalk,  *'  I  have 
no  need  of  thee."  She  cannot  say  to  the 
school-boy  playing  under  her  window,  "I 
have  no  need  of  thee."  The  moment  she 
did  say  so  she  began  to  die,  and  it  is  not 
till  she  unsays  that  word,  and  touches  el- 
bows with  the  people,  that  she  begins  to 
live. 

''The  Human  Race  is  the  individual 
of  which  we  are  the  unseparated  mem- 
bers." ♦ 

The  Gospel  of  Life  preached  in  the  New 
England  churches  is  called  commonplace : 
''With  God,  for  man,  in  heaven."  That 
is  the  whole  of  it.  I  think  some  French 
jester  calls  it  the  gospel  of  Poor  Richard. 
"Do  the  duty  that  comes  next  your  hand," 
that  is  the  whole  of  its  ethics.  Very  well. 
It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  such 
statements.  But  in  fight,  in  perplexity, 
when  you  have  to  send  by  telegraph,  or 
to  travel  with  light  luggage,  a  simple  state- 
ment  is  the  best  statement.  Now  this 
prophet  appears  and  he  tells  us  that  our 
simplicity  gives  us  the  only  true  outlook. 
He  tells  us  that  it  is  thus  only  that  we 
mount  to  pure  vision.  He  tells  us  that 
the  understanding  perplexes  and  confuses ; 
♦  This  is  Fichte's  restatement,  after  Paul. 


that  the  true  observer  mounts,  as  a  bird 
mounts  on  wings,  relinquishing  the  low 
understanding  of  the  thicket  growth,  its 
dead  fog,  and  puzzling  darkness.  He  tells 
us  that  what  is  hid  from  the  understanders 
is  revealed  to  the  workers.  It  is  as  the 
stars  in  heaven — invisible  to  the  cripple 
who  sits  on  the  corner-stone  of  a  temple — 
are  seen  from  evening  twilight  round  to 
morning  twilight  by  the  night  bird  which 
perches  on  the  vane.  Work,  with  God,  for 
man,  becomes  not  as  Carlyle  seems  to 
make  it,  a  mere  escape  from  our  difficul- 
ties. It  becomes  the  interpreter,  in  the 
deepest  truth,  of  the  life  of  God  in  heaven. 
The  world  is  now  so  small,  and  one  na- 
tion speaks  so  easily  to  another,  that  a 
reformer  like  this  Russian  nobleman  ad- 
dresses, not  one  country  only,  but  all  peo- 
ple. And  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us,  or  for 
any  country,  to  know  that  we  are  in  pres- 
ence of  a  Real  Reformer,  who,  in  face  of 
terrible  odds,  is  proclaiming  the  living 
Truth,  and  living  it  as  he  understands  it. 
In  the  sound  of  such  a  protest,  and  in  the 
light  of  such  sacrifices,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  our  times  are  trivial  or  frivolous. 
It  does  not  so  much  matter  what  is  the 
particular  dogma  on  which  he  dwells. 
It  may  well  be  that  our  criticism  is  better 
than  his — our  logic  better  than  his — as 
it  is  certain  that  our  surroundings  are  bet- 
ter than  his ;  and  that  where  all  has  been 
hard  for  him  all  has  been  for  us  so  easy. 
No  I  But  this  does  matter.  That  we  note 
such  sincerity  and  simplicity  and  make 
them  ours.  That  we  see  how  he  learned 
and  ask  if  we  have  not  the  same  teachers 
for  the  same  lesson.  He  comes  at  his 
great  reform  by  intimacy  with  each  and 
all  of  those  whom  he  can  serve.  And  I — 
how  ready  am  I  with  this  laborer,  with 
that  emigrant,  with  the  man  who  bleach- 
ed my  hat  yesterday,  or  with  him  who  will 
shoe  my  horse  to-morrow.  He  sacrifices 
elegance  and  the  comforts  of  the  capital ; 
he  can  put  by  the  flattery  of  society,  and 
the  smile  of  courts,  that  he  may  dig  in  a 
widow's  garden,  and  may  lay  the  stone 
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smoothly  on  the  highway.  I  say  this  is 
a  mistake  in  detail.  Perhaps  it  is.  But 
what  sacrifice  have  I  made  in  my  more 
wise  and  acceptable  way  ?  What  widow's 
rose-bush  has  two  buds  upon  it,  where  but 
for  me  it  would  have  had  one  ?  What  high- 
way, physical  or  imaginary,  have  I  been 
smoothing?  This  man  believes  the  voice 
of  God  bids  him  turn  his  left  cheek  when 
his  right  is  smitten.     I  know  better,  I  say. 


Very  well.  But  where  am  I  obeying 
such  voice  of  God  as  I  have  heard,  with 
that  same  dignity  and  certainty  and  cour- 
age ?  Whether  I  approve  or  disown  his 
criticism  of  Scripture,  I  must  note  his 
courage  and  his  obedience.  Well  for  us 
all  if,  in  his  own  time,  we  may  from  such 
a  prophet  gain  the  quick  step,  the  insight 
and  the  zeal  which  the  people  taught  him, 
and  which  make  him  loyal  to  his  God. 


SCHOOL   HYGIENE. 


The  medical  inspection  of  schools,  and 
the  means  of  fostering  physical  and  intel- 
lectual health  during  the  period  of  school 
attendance,  are  matters  that  continue  to 
excite  earnest  attention  in  European  coun- 
tries. 

In  connection  with  a  hygienic  exposi- 
tion, held  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  '86, 
several,  conferences  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  medical  inspection  of  schools. 
It  was  insisted  that  the  teacher  ought  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  physician  in 
two  directions.  First,  he  should  acquaint 
himself  with  the  precautions  that  ought 
to  be  observed  in  dealing  with  children 
who  are  affected  by  organic  or  inherited 
weaknesses,  children  whose  nervous  sys- 
tems are  poorly  balanced  or  extremely 
sensitive,  and  for  whom  it  is  necessary 
that  work  and  discipline  should  be  ar- 
ranged with  intelligent  moderation  or  se- 
vere firmness.  In  the  second  place,  the 
teacher  should  assist  the  medical  inspect- 
or by  specific  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  should  be  tabulated  in  set  forms. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  view 


of  what  the  teacher  may  do  in  the  matter ; 
meanwhile,  it  is  demanded,  and  reasona- 
bly, that  every  teacher  shall  be  supplied 
with  a  statement  of  the  principal  precau- 
tions that  may  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  of  scholars  and  to  insure  healthful 
conditions  in  the  school  premises. 

The  Geneva  '*  Society  of  Hygiene  "  has 
recently  devoted  several  meetings  to  a 
consideration  of  the  means  of  promoting 
the  health  of  scholars  and  preventing 
overpressure.  A  committee  of  experts, 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  has  submit- 
ted to  the  society  the  principal  conditions 
of  what  they  term  intellectual  hygiene. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  the 
propositions,  but  they  have,  in  this  case, 
the  force  of  formal  and  authoritative  pre- 
sentation. I  notice,  particularly,  the  im- 
portance attached  to  a  sufficient  period  of 
repose  after  the  noonday  meal.  To  re- 
commence study  an  hour,  or  even  an 
hour  and  a  half,  after  the  meal  is  declared 
injurious.  Two  hours  are  demanded  for 
the  intermission  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions. — Education, 


When  worship,  aspiration  and  kind- 
ness are  united,  when  Faith,  Hope  and 
Love  all  inspire  one  life,  one  sees  the 
firmness  as  well  as  the  grace  of  Christian 
living.    These  three  abide  and  are  eternal. 

While  every  effort  to  reduce  pauperism 


and  crime  by  any  mere  economical  proc- 
ess fails,  every  effort  to  reduce  them  by 
leveling  up  men  and  women,  by  raising 
the  quality  of  the  material,*  has  steadily 
succeeded. 
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A  PROBLEM. 


PART  I. 

[A  friend  to  whom  the  writer  of  this  sketch  had 
read  it  made  this  criticism — that  "  the  shop  girls  did 
not  talk  naturally."  She  wishes  to  say  that  all  the  con- 
versation as  well  as  the  letter  and  every  incident,  even 
to  the  slightest  detail,  is  true.  They  all  came  under  her 
own  observation.] 

It  was  Mrs.  Smith's  problem.  Now  do 
not  lose  your  interest  immediately  because 
it  was  only  Mrs.  Smith,  *'  There  are  so 
many  of  them."  Yes,  but  Mrs.  Smith  was 
to  herself  just  as  thoroughly  an  individu- 
al, and  her  life  and  her  interests  were  just 
as  much  to  her^  as  though  she  were  the  on- 
ly Mrs.  Smith  in  the  world.  Strange  to 
say,  this  was  her  problem  :  ''  There  are 
so  many  of  them . "  If  there  were  only  one 
or  two,  or  even  three,  there  would  have 
been  no  problem  and  I  would  have  no  sto- 
ry to  write.  Hut  *'  there  were  so  many  of 
them  " — her  pocket  was  full  of  them  on  this 
very  morning  on  which  my  story  begins, 
a  dull,  dreary,  March  morning.  But  Mrs. 
Smith  was  happy.  She  felt  sure  her  prob- 
lem was  to  be  solved  at  last,  and  this  was 
why  her  pocket  was  full  of  them.  She 
was  not  handsome  nor  rich  and,  alas  !  not 
even  wise^  as  you  will  presently  see  in  her 
story,  but  a  very  ordinary  little  woman 
living  in  a  quiet  way  in  New  York  city. 
She  had  no  children — just  her  husband  and 
herself.  So  it  seemed  to  her  she  had  a 
special  "  call"  to  look  out  for  the  welfare 
of  some  of  God's  children  who  were  crowd- 
ed together  in  the  great  tenement-houses. 
Now  you  see  why  "  there  are  so  many  of 
them."  But  each  is  an  individual  with  a 
life  and  interest  of  its  own.  That  makes 
the  problem.  But  Mrs.  Smith  has  to  her 
great  joy  been  made  a  member  of  a  com 


mittee — a  committee  to  help  the  poor — a 
wise,  prudent  committee,  who  do  not  mean 
to  do  any  foolish  almsgiving  to  unworthy 
cases,  or  pauperize  the  people.  She  has  a 
little  book  in  her  pocket,  and  in  this  little 
book  are  her  poor.  She  is  going  on  this 
morning  to  her  first  committee  meeting. 
There  she  will  learn  just  the  best  way  to 
help  her  poor,  and  best  of  all  she  will  get 
some  money  to  do  it  with,  for  they  are  so 
worthy,  her  poor.  She  has  been  very 
moderate,  for  she  only  has  four  names. 
Somehow,  the  morning  does  not  seem  dark 
to  her  as  she  trudges  along,  and,  some- 
how, she  forgets  that  it  is  muddy  and  disa- 
greeable. She  is  thinking  so  intently  of 
that  little  book  in  her  pocket  and  the  four 
names.  She  is  a  little  overawed  at  first  by 
the  presence  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Little  misgivings  begin  to 
creep  in  as  she  hears  name  after  name 
brought  up  and  disposed  of,  "  that  is  not 
a  case  for  us."  Somehow,  the  poor  people 
seem  a  little  different  in  the  committee- 
room  from  her  idea  of  them.  But  her 
poor  people,  so  quiet  and  gentle,  never 
asking  for  anything,  so  grateful  for  all  she 
did  for  them,  surely  they  were  not  like  the 
"/^^r"  who  had  been  so  summarily  dis- 
approved and  disposed  of.  But  now  it  is 
her  turn  and  the  chairman  urbanely  asks 
for  ''  Mrs.  Smith's  cases."  She  has  a  few 
more  misgivings,  when  a  very  wise,  young 
lady  (who  knew  such  quantities  of  poor 
people  who  had  bank  books,  and  still 
came  and  asked  for  charity)  said  :  "I  be- 
gin to  believe  charity  is  of  the  devil,"  and 
her  neighbor,  a  clergyman  (of  an  up-town 
church)  responded,  "  Statistics  show  that 
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more  pauperism  is  due  to  almsgiving  than 
intemperance." 

Poor  Mrs.  Smith  I  She  would  like  to 
take  her  little  book  with  its  four  names 
and  run  away.  But  underneath  the  words 
of  the  clergyman,  a  voice  seemed  to  say, 
"sick  and  ye  visited  me,  naked  and  ye 
clothed  me."  She  remembers  her  four 
names  and  grows  brave.  * '  First  is  Eliza, 
a  girl  of  twenty,  sick  with  consumption  ; 
her  mother  is  a  widow,  not  well  enough 
to  earn  anything.  She  has  two  other 
daughters ;  but  Eliza  was  her  chief  sup- 
port, as  she  earned  nine  dollars  a  week. 
Work  is  slack  and  the  other  girls  earn 
but  very  little.  I  would  like,  if  it  meets 
with  the  approval  of  this  committee,  to 
draw  enough  money  to  pay  their  rent  this 
month." 

''  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  if  we  should 
pay  their  rent  this  month  would  they  be 
able  to  pay  it  next  month  themselves? 
Should  we  not  be  obliged  to  go  on  paying 
It,  month  after  month,  so  long  as  the  girl 
lived  ?  A  consumptive,  you  say — they  lin- 
ger so.  Why,  there  may  be  five  or  six 
months  rent  to  pay." 

Ah  I  there  it  was  again,  her  problem, 
"  so  many  of  them  " — ^truly  it  might  be  five 
or  six  months.  If  it  was  only  one  month 
how  easily  she  could  solve  her  problem. 

But  she  could  not  give  it  up,  she  forgot 
the  wise,  young  lady  and  the  clergyman's 
statistics.  She  thought  only  of  that  up- 
per room  in  a  tenement-house.  So  she 
told  Louisa's  story,  a  Christian  girl,  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  told  how 
she  had  worked  on  and  on  until,  when 
she  reached  her  place  of  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  had  not  strength  to  take  off  her 
cloak.  She  would  sink  exhausted  into  a 
chair  while  the  other  girls  gathered  around 
and  helped  her.  When  she  came  home 
at  night,  she  had  only  strength  enough  to 
reach  the  top  floor  of  that  tall  tenement- 
house,  which  was  her  home,  and  then  to 
lie  down  upon  her  bed  to  stay  until  morn- 
Mrs.  Smith  broke  down 
with  a  sob  and  could  say  no  more.     Why 


could  they  not  see  it  was  not  the  ^^ poor'* 
she  was  talking  of;  it  was  ^'^  Eliza.*'  The 
chairman  looked  patronizingly  at  her,  and 
the  wise,  young  lady  said  "  nervous." 

* '  Can  any  one  suggest  to  Mrs.  Smith  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  in  this  case,  which 
is  clearly  not  a  case  for  us  ?  If  we  should 
pay  rent  for  a  family  in  that  way,  we 
would  have  any  number  of  families  set- 
tling down  upon  us." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  the  wise,  young  lady 
could  *'  send  the  girl  to  the  Consumptives 
Hospital." 

**  Oh  !  but  her  mother — she  would  not 
be  willing  to  give  her  up,  and  her  sisters, 
they  were  wild,  wajrward  girls,  spending 
their  Sunday  afternoons  walking  on  the 
Avenue,  but  since  Eliza's  sickness  they 
are  so  changed. 

>'  They  had  seen  how  her  Christian 
friends  were  the  ones  who  had  proved 
themselves  true  friends  in  her  sickness  and 
thus  had  they  been  led  now  to  Christ  them- 
selves. Surely  on  her  sick-bed  she  was 
doing  so  good  a  work  in  her  family  that 
it  could  not  be  right  to  take  her  away — 
and  her  devoted  mother,  it  would  break 
both  their  hearts,"  and  poor  little  Mrs. 
Smith  could  not  quiet  the  tremor  in  her 
voice. 

"You  must  remember  that  these  people 
do  not  feel  as  you  would  under  such  cir- 
cumstances," kindly  said  the  chairman. 
'*  Of  course  they  are  devoted  to  each 
other  and  it  breaks  their  hearts  to  part  so 
long  as  you  will  pay  their  rent,"  said  the 
wise,  young  lady.  "  I  have  seen  plenty 
of  such  affection  before."  "  Very  sorry, 
Mrs.  Smith,  but  really  in  this  case  we  can 
do  nothing.  It  is  not  a  case  for  us,  but 
just  believe,  for  your  own  comfort,  that 
these  people  do  not  feel  this  as  people  in 
our  position  in  life  do."  "  What  is  your 
next  case  ? "  said  the  chairman.  Could  she 
do  it,  could  she  bring  up  her  patient,  brave 
Clara  before  this  Committee  and  have  her 
decided  upon  in  this  way?  But  surely 
they  would  see  this  as  she  did — surely  the 
clergyman  would  stand  by  her,  if  no  one 
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else  did.  So  she  took  courage  and  told 
Clara's  story : 

"  A  delicate  girl  working  day  after  day, 
during  the  holidays  until  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  making  no  complaint,  until  one  day 
outraged  nature  asserted  her  rights  and 
Clara  fell  fainting  from  her  stool  at  tlie 
cashier's  desk. 

"  *  Weakness,'  said  the  doctor.  '  Rest 
and  two  weeks  among  the  hills  will  do 
more  good  than  all  my  medicines.'  But, 
alas !  how  could  she  rest  when  a  mother 
and  four  little  ones  depended  upon  her 
wages  for  their  daily  bread  ?  " 

'*  Was  the  mother  a  widow? "  asked  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

''  Alas  !  no,  it  was  the  old  story  of  an 
intemperate  husband." 

"  What  do  you  ask  us  to  do.? "  said  the 
chairman. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  the  money  to  pay  Clara's 
boatd  in  the  country  for  two  weeks  ;  she 
thought  she  could  get  it  also  for  her  travel- 
ling expenses.  But  her  mother  could  not 
well  afford  to  lose  her  wages,  $8.00  a 
week.  They  were  her  main  reliance,  and 
unless  something  could  be  done  about  that 
Clara  could. not  go. 

*'You  surely  do  not  think  we  could 
give  money  into  this  family  when  the 
man  spends  his  wages  for  drink  I  Why, 
Mrs.  Smith,  do  you  not  see  it  would  be 
oflfering  a  premium  on  intemperance  ?  " 

No!  Mrs.  Smith  somehow  did  not 
"  see."  She  only  could  see  Clara  faint- 
ing away  at  her  desk.  The  wise,  young 
lady  looked  her  disdain  of  so  illogical  a 
mind,  and  the  clergyman  kindly  explain- 
ed :  "  You  see,  Mrs.  Smith,  as  a  commit- 
tee we  cannot  consider  individuals — it  is 
our  province  to  look  out  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  Suppose  we  help  this  family 
which  we  will  call  A.  B,  his  neighbor  in 
the  next  room,  is  just  verging  on  intem- 
perance, but  the  thought  that  he  must 
provide  for  his  family  restrains  him.  Now 
he  sees  A  spend  his  wages  for  drink, 
and  we  come  in  and  prevent  his  family 
from   suffering.      This   removes   B's    re- 


straining motive  and  in  a  little  while  B 
is  where  A  now  is.  So  instead  of  help- 
ing A  we  really  create  and  are  responsible 
for  a  second  intemperate  husband  and 
father." 

*'  Of  course,"  said  the  wise,  young  lady, 
"that  is  where  the  harm  comes  from 
people  doing  their  own  benevolent  work. 
Well-meaning  and  kind-hearted  people 
give  their  money  to  just  such  cases  as  this 
and  no  end  of  harm  is  done.  If  people 
would  send  their  contributions  to  us,  such 
dangers  would  be  avoided."  Poor  Mrs. 
Smith !  "  well-meaning  and  kind-heart- 
ed," was  she  really  doing  harm,  and  would 
it  be  better  to  hand  over  to  the  committee 
this  precious  money  for  Clara's  board  that 
had  come  to  her  in  such  a  strange  way 
that  the  Lord  must  surely  have  sent  it.? 
Was  she  all  wrong  that  somehow  the 
case  of  the  mythical  B  failed  to  im- 
press her  with  its  importance,  and  faded 
away  entirely  before  the  strong,  living 
individuality  of  the  actual  Clara.?  "If 
any  one  seeth  his  brother  hath  need  and 
shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?  "  Sure- 
ly Clara  had  need  of  health — why ,  it  was 
life^  and  she  saw  it.  How  could  she 
shut  it  out  ?  But  yet  she  could  not  quote 
Scripture  to  a  clergyman,  and  from  up- 
town, too.  "  But  should  the  girl  be  made 
to  suflfer  for  her  father's  misdoings  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"It  is  unfortunately  the  rule — the  in- 
nocent suffer  for  the  guilty.  We  cannot 
change  these  great  laws  which  govern 
the  universe.  '  The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge.' " 

Here  was  Scripture  to  match  her  Script- 
ure. She  looked  appealingly  at  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Page,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
who  had  sat  silent  through  thQ  discussion. 
She  had  daughters  of  her  own,  she  was  so 
much  interested  in  Christian  work  among 
the  poor,  surely  she  would  look  at  it  dif- 
ferently. Mrs.  Page  answered  the  ap- 
pealing look. 
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"  /  can  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Smith. 
I  have  often  had  my  own  heart  enlisted  in 
just  such  cases.  What  I  would  advise 
Mrs.  Smith  is  to  go  to  Clara  as  a  friend. 
She  evidently  has  been  so  kind  a  friend 
that  she  must  have  won  her  confidence. 
To  say  to  her  that  the  best  thing  they  can 
do  is  to  turn  their  father  out  of  the  fami- 
ly. He  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  their 
consideration.  The  law  would  stand  by 
them,  as  they  could  easily  prove  '  non- 
support.'  But  I  must  say,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Smith,  in  this  especial  case  my  feeling  for 
Clara  is  somewhat  dampened  by  the  way 
she  dresses.  I  sometimes  have  taught  the 
Bible  class  of  which  Clara  is  a  member, 
during  the  sickness  of  their  regular  teach- 
er, and  Clara  comes  with  a  white  feather 
in  her  hat.  The  money  spent  for  that 
might  aid  the  family  in  many  ways."  "  It 
is  clearly  not  a  case  for  «^,"  said  the  chair- 
man.   ' 

What  did  Mrs.  Smith  see  ?  The  Com- 
mittee Room  and  its  occupants  faded  away 
before  her  eyes,  and  two  scenes  of  the  past 
few  weeks  came  up  before  her.  One  was 
the  dingy  little  Mission  Chapel — the  pray- 
er-meeting was  over,  the  people  had  sung 
*'  What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus  !  "  and 
**  Oh !  for  the  peace  that  floweth  as  a 
river"  ;  sung  them  *'  conamore,"  and  why  ? 
Who  can  answer  that  enigma?  "No 
music  in  them,"  and  '*  more  piety  than 
poetry."  Perhaps  so,  but  somehow  they 
comfort  the  broken-hearted  and  strengthen 
the  weak.  Clara  had  come  out  of  the 
meeting  and  waited  for  a  little  talk  with 
Mrs.  Smith.  The  quiet  light  of  ''  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding " 
shone  in  her  gentle  face,  and  was  appar- 
ent in  her  quiet,  yet  decided,  voice.  '*  I 
am  so  glad  I  came  to-night,  the  meeting 
has  helped  me  so  much.  I  came  with  a 
heavy  burden,  but  it  rs  gone.  Father  has 
been  very  bad  yesterday  and  to-day.  He 
spent  all  his  wages  and  came  home  with- 
out a  cent.  Mother  worries  so  that  she 
is  down  sick.  I  wanted  her  to  come  with 
me  to-night,  but  she  is  completely  dis- 


couraged and  says  she  has  no  heart  to  do 
anything."  *'  I  wish  your  mother  could 
find  comfort  where  you  do,  Clara."  *'  I 
wish  so,  too,  but  she  cannot  see  why  God 
should  let  us  have  so  much  trouble."  ' '  Do 
you  not  think,  Clara,  it  would  be  best  for 
your  mother  to  leave  your  father  ?  You 
cannot  go  on  in  this  way."  **  She  says 
sometimes  that  she  will,  but  he  is  our  fa- 
ther, you  know ;  it  would  be  dreadful  to 
have  the  whole  story  in  the  papers.  Now 
only  a  few  people  know  it.  Then  what 
would  become  of  him  ?  If  we  turned  him 
out,  he  would  sink  down  into  a  regular 
gutter  drunkard.  No,  Mrs.  Smith,  it  is 
our  cross  and  we  must  bear  it,  I  guess,  to 
the  end  of  our  lives."  There  seemed  a 
sublimity,  a  heroism  in  this,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  could  say  no  more,  only  to  press 
Clara's  hand  with  tearful  eyes,  to  go  home 
and  pray  that  Clara's  sacrifice  might  not 
be  in  vain  and  that  sometime  the  father 
might  be  reclaimed. 

The  other  picture  was  different :  Mrs. 
Page's  Fifth  avenue  home  with  its  beau- 
ty and  luxury.  There  was  Mrs.  Page  so 
kind-hearted  and  good  to  every  one.  She 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Smith  when  her 
daughter  burst  in  upon  them  with  her  new 
hat,  a  dainty,  little  miracle  of  white  feath- 
ers, surah  and  lace.  "  Excuse  me,  Mrs. 
Smith,  but  I  do  want  to  show  mamma  my 
new  hat,  and  I  could  not  wait.  It  has 
just  come  home — and  is  it  not  lovely  and 
so  becoming?  look!"  Becoming  it  cer- 
tainly was,  and  pardonable  the  innocent 
vanity  which  made  its  owner  look  into 
the  glass  with  pleased  eyes.  ''  Is  she  not 
a  silly,  vain  girl  to  care  so  much  for  a  hat? 
She  did  not  need  this  in  the  least,  but  she 
is  going  away  for  a  visit  and,  chancing  to 
see  this  hat  at  Madame  Tricot's,  she  gave 
me  no  peace  until  I  bought  it  for  her.  I 
tell  her  when  she  is  as  old  as  I  am,  or  even 
you,  Mrs.  Smith,  she  will  not  go  wild  over 
a  hat  nor  have  her  happiness  increased  by 
a  few  white  feathers."  *'  I  have  a  great 
sympathy  with  what  is  called  the  '  silli- 
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ness '  of  young  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
''  for  I  try  not  to  forget  how  much  I  cared 
for  a  hat  when  I  was  eighteen.  Some- 
times it  is  hard  to  do  so  now,  in  this  busy 
life,  when  I  wear  my  old  bonnets  until 
they  are  so  shabby  that  Mr.  Smith  re- 
bels. But  a  bonnet  seems  a  very  trifling 
affair  when  one  gets  into  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day."  "  That  is  what  I  tell 
mamma.  Just  because  afl:er  a  while  I  wont 
care,  I  ought  to  have  the  pretty  hats  now 
while  I  do  care.  Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs. 
Smith  ?  "  But,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, ''There  4S  sister  Annie,  I  must 
show  it  to  her,"  and  the  happy  girl  flew 
out  of  the  room,  regardless  of  her  moth- 
er's rather  shocked,  *'  Oh  !  my  daughter." 
"  She  is  not  so  vain  and  frivolous  as  she 
seems,  but  she  is  just  out  of  school  and 
cares  rather  more  for  clothes  than  I  wish 
she  did.  But  in  a  few  years  she  will  get 
all  over  it,  so  I  don't  worry."  ''  Oh  !  yes, 
of  course  she  will,"  assented  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  the  conversation  returned  to  the  sober, 
practical  topic  they  were  discussing  when 
disturbed  by  the  hat. 

This  scene  came  back  to  Mrs.  Smith 
now.  Oh  !  why  was  the  love  of  a  white 
feather  so  excusable  in  a  young  girl  liv- 
ing in  Fifl:h  avenue  and  so  inexcusable 
in  just  as  young  a  girl  if  she  lived  in  First 
avenue.  Could  they  not  understand  that 
to  Clara,  sitting  at  her  cashier's  desk  from 
early  Monday  morning  until  late  Saturday 
night,  there  might  be  a  rest^  a  pleasure, 
in  that  white  feather,  making  Sunday  so 
different  from  the  other  six  days  of  labor  ? 
For  that  one  day,  might  she  not  feel  that 
the  white  feather  brought  her  nearer  to 
that  El  Dorado  of  shop  girls,  the  life  of 
girls  who  have  nothing  to  do?  Foolish 
girls,  you  say  ;  they  are  really  better  off*  if 
they  only  knew  it.  But  that  is  just  it, 
they  do  not  know  it.  They  only  know 
that  for  them  there  is  the  drudgei*y,  the 
rare  holiday,  the  patronizing  treatment  of 
those  who  are  called  "  above  "  them,  and, 
alas !  the  bitter,  rebellious  feeling  in  their 
hearts,    as    they   happen    to    see    some 


young  girl  step  from  her  carriage  dressed 
in  the  pretty  clothes  with  which  maternal, 
and  oftener  paternal,  aifection  loves  to 
deck  them.  The  bitter,  bitter  question- 
ing, ''How  can  God  be  good  and  give  me 
such  a  life,  and  that  girl  no  younger  than 
I,  so  different  a  one  ?  Why  should  she  be 
so  sheltered  and  I  forped  to  work  hard,  to 
hear  sneers  and  insults  and  no  one  care  }  " 
"  How  mean  God  is,"  said  one  of  them. 

' '  Wicked  " — ^yes ,  I  grant  you .  ' '  Need 
of  mission  chapels. "^  Granted  again,  great 
need.  God  and  the  Mission  Bible  Class 
teachers  alone  know  how  great.  But  do 
you  think  it  is  easy  for  that  teacher  to 
come  from  her  conrrfortable  home  and  say 
to  these  girls :  "God  knows  best.  It  is 
best  for  you,  for  some  reason  we  cannot 
see,  to  do  the  drudgery*  We  must  not 
question,  we  must  trust  that  he  does  the 
best  for  you  and  the  best  for  the  girl  in 
Fifth  avenue.  She  noay  have  her  troub- 
les, and,  if  you  knew  all,  greater  than 
yours  perhaps."  This  is  true,  Bible  truth, 
and  blessed  be  God  T  His  Holy  Spirit 
has  brought  this,  so  hard  truth,  home  to  the 
heart  of  many  a  working  girl.  He  has 
taken  the  bitterness  and  rebellion  out  ot 
their  hearts  and  made  them  see  a  beauty 
even  in  their  homely  lives. 

But  all  this  time  the  committee  has  been 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  case  the 
wise,  young  lady  had  found,  a  woman  who 
was  receiving  help  from  seven  different 
mission  chapels.  She  had  had  baby  bap- 
tized in  six  of  these  chapels,  and  would 
have  added  the  seventh,  but  that  had  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Baptist  chapel  and  so  the 
baby  had  no  chance.  "  That  is  the  good 
work  our  committee  is  doing,  bringing 
just  such  cases  to  light — so  much  better 
than  individual  giving/'  said  the  wise, 
young  lady. 

"  But  now  the  time  is  up^all  otlier 
cases  must  be  postponed  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee,  two  weeks 
from  to-day.  Good-morning,  ladies,"  and 
the  chairman  took  his  hat  and  rushed  out. 
The  clergyman  lingered  to  have  a  little 
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friendly  talk.  Mrs.  Smith's  first  impulse 
was  to  rush  out,  too.  She  was  inclined  to 
take  it  as  a  personal  matter,  this  treatment 
of  her  "  poor,"  (you  remember  I  told 
you  she  was  not  "  ww,")  and  how  could 
she  stay  and  talk  and  laugh  as  though  all 
had  gone  well  ?  But  Mrs.  Page  held  out 
her  hand  in  friendly  greeting  and  detain- 
ed her.  "  You  must  not  take  this  too 
much  to  heart,  Mrs.  Smith.  By  and 
by  you  will  grow  as  hard-hearted  as  you 
now  think  we  are."  ''  Oh  !  yes,"  said  the 
wise,  young  lady,  "  I  used  to  feel  just  so, 
but  I  am  bravely  through  that." 

But  do  you  ever  visit  the  poor  in  their 
own  homes  and  see  for  yourself  what 
their  wants  are?"  asked  Mrs.  Smith. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  have  no  time,  I  have  so 
much  committee  work  to  do.  Why,  I  am 
on  seven  committees — how  could  I  get  time 
to  go  and  see  the  poor  ?  Committee  work 
is  the  brains  of  work  among  the  poor. 
There  are  ^a«d?^of  course,  but  we //a«  the 
work  for  others  to  carry  out.  Besides,  I  see 
quite  as  much  of  the  poor  as  I  want  to  in 
these  cases  that  come  to  us.  Ungrateftil, 
artful  and  scheming — that  is  rny  estimate 
of  them.  But  I  fancy  not  many  impose  on 
me.  I  have  learned  most  of  their  cun- 
ning little  devices." 

*'  But  do  you  not  know  that  the  really- 
deserving  poor  do  not  come  here  and  ap- 
ply? It  is  just  as  hard  for  them  to  ask 
for  help  as  it  would  be  for  you.  They 
are  young  girls  who  are  slowly  dying  of 
starvation,  because  of  constant  want  of 
nourishing  food,  and  yet  no  committee 
ever  hears  of  them .  Unless  some  one  finds 
them  out  and  helps  them  in  a  quiet  way, 
as  one  friend  or  one  sister  would  another, 
they  die,  and  no  one  is  the  wiser.  Did 
you  ever  see  one  of  their  dark  bedrooms 
and  know  the  sort  of  air  they  breathe, 
which  slowly  saps  away  their  strength  and 
finally  their  lives?  They  go  to  a  doc- 
tor—one girl  told  me  he  asked  if  her  bed- 
room had  an  outside  window.  When  she 
answered,  '  No,'  he  said,  '  Then  1  can  do 
nothing  for  you.'     The  doctor's  constant 


prescription  for  them  is  rest  and  fresh  air. 
He  might  as  well  say  gold  and  diamonds." 

*'  Oh !  I  know  all  about  shop  girls. 
They  would  go  without  their  dinner  any 
day  to  get  a  pair  of  paste  ear-rings,  and, 
as  to  their  dark  rooms,  they  are  sworn 
enemies  to  fresh  air.  They  have  no  taste 
for  the  country,  and  would  rather  walk  on 
the  avenue  any  time  than  take  a  country 
ramble.  '  It  is  so  lonesome,'  they  com- 
plain. A  friend  of  mine  sent  a  girl  into 
the  country  for  fresh  air.  She  never  could 
be  induced  to  open  her  window  at  night, 
and  slept  night  after  night  in  that  lovely 
mountain  air  with  her  room  as  close  and 
the  air  as  bad  as  a  tenement-house.  Let 
a  few  such  facts  come  to  your  knowledge 
and  you  will  soon  get  over  the  feeling  that 
these  things  affect  them  as  they  would 
you." 

''  But,"  persisted  Mrs.  Smith, ''  that  is 
just  where  you  make  a  mistake.  You  con- 
sider the  poor  as  a  class,  and  from  one 
such  instance  you  make  a  sweeping  class- 
ification of  all.  You  do  not  do  so  with 
your  own  acquaintances.  We  all  know 
people  who  value  their  friends  for  just  what 
they  can  get  out  of  them.  We  all  know 
frivolous,  heartless  society  girls.  Yes, 
many  girls,  who  would  do  without  real 
comfort  for  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  do 
so  quite  as  often  as  a  shop  girl  would  for  her 
paste.  But  yet  we  would  be  indignant  if 
any  one  should  claim  that  all  society  girls 
were  so.  It  seems  to  me  the  tendency  of 
committee  work  is  to  wipe  out  the  interest 
in  people  as  '  individuals.'  It  is  neces- 
sary, if  as  you  say  it  is  the  '  brain '  of 
charitable  work,  but  we  need  the  feeling 
heart  and  the  helping  hand  as  well.  So 
much  has  been  said  of  the  evil  of  giving  to 
the  poor — cases  of  fraud  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  organized  work  have 
been  so  widely  published — that  people 
are  going  to  the  other  extreme.  Buttoning 
their  coats  and  folding  their  hands  over  their 
purses,  they  congratulate  themselves  that 
they  do  not  help  to  '  pauperize'  the  poor. 
A  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
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had  decided  never  to  give  to  a  private  case 
again.  He  had  divided  his  donations  be- 
tween several  societies.  But  this  leaves 
out  the  numberless  cases  of  the  class  1  have 
mentioned,  who  will  not  come  for  help 
to  any  public  society.  Yet  a  little  tem- 
porary help  will  bridge  over  a  hard  place, 
and  help  them  to  help  themselves  for  the 
future.     I  am  thoroughly  opposed  to  in- 


discriminate giving.  But  not  giving  at  all, 
or  giving  only  through  societies  does  not 
solve  the  problem." 

"  Well,  it  is  time  for  my  next  committee, 
so  I  will  finish  the  discussion  at  our  next 
meeting,"  and  the  wise,  young  lady  hurried 
off.  "  Wait,  for  I  take  the  same  car  as 
you,"  said  the  clergyman. 


WOMEN  AS  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   STATE  INSANE  ASYLUM. 


The  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Buffalo  has  sent  a  petition 
to  Governor  Hill  begging  that  the  two  va- 
cancies in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  Insane  Asylum  shall  be  filled  by 
women.  The  petition  is  accompanied  by 
a  strong  statement  of  reasons  why  these 
appointments  should  be  made.  In  the 
three  states  where  women  have  been  made 
trustees,  there  is  convincing  testimony 
that  the  results  have  been  most  excellent. 
The  Buffalo  Courier  asks : 

''And  why  should  the  state  of  New 
York  hesitate  to  adopt  a  policy  that  would 
almost  inevitably  lead  to  a  better  adminis- 
tration of  institutions  for  the  insane  ?  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  Buffalo  State  Insane  Asylum  patients 
last  year  were  women,  it  would  be  useless 
to  spend  words  in  a  serious  effort  to  con- 
vince Buffalonians  that  the  vacancies  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  filled  by 
women.  That  the  vacancies  should  be 
thus  filled  is  unquestionably  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  this  city.  Buffalo 
well  knows  that  the  most  active,  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  self-sacrificing,  the 
most  efficient  of  all  those  engaged  in  the 
noble  work  of  caring  for  the  unfortunate 
are  found  among  her  women.  When  they 
ask  the  simple  privilege  of  extending  their 
field  of  usefulness  in  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  insane,  we  cannot  think  that 
Governor  Hill  will  deny  them. 


"  The  petition  of  the  Women's  Union  is 
reasonable ;  it  springs  from  the  holiest  of 
motives ;  it  is  a  step  forward  in  the  great 
work  of  reform." 

We  print  the  petition  and  the  letters 
testifying  to  the  good  results  which  have 
come  from  such  appointments  in  other 
states. 

THE  women's  educational  AND  INDUS-* 

TRIAL  UNION,  PROTECTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 

NO.  25  NIAGARA  SQUARE. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1887. 
To  His  Excellency ^  Governor  David B, 
Hill^  Executive  Chamber^  Albany, 

Sir — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Un- 
ion of  Buffalo,  an  association  having  a 
membership  of  850  women,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  vacancies  in  the 
Board  ofTrustees  of  the  State  Insane  Asy- 
lum at  Buffalo,  do  most  earnestly  petition 
your  excellency  to  appoint  two  women  to 
fill  such  positions.  In  the  annual  report 
of  said  asylum,  published  in  1886,  the  rec- 
ord of  patients  confined  shows  210  women 
and  188  men.  Enlightened  people  every- 
where are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
unjust  to  allow  woman  no  voice  in  the 
care  and  protection  of  her  own  sex  ;  there 
should  be  at  least  two  practical,  philan- 
thropic women  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
every  insane  asylum  in  our  land ;  these 
women  should  have  free  access  to  the 
wards  where  women  are  confined .  Insane 
men  have  physicians  of  their  own  sex  in 
whom  they  can  confide  ;  women  are  often 
prevented,  from  fear  or  natural  delicacy. 
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from  appealing  to  the  male  physician. 
The  attendants  in  many  cases  are  young 
women  of  the  ignorant  class,  without  re- 
finement or  aptness  for  the  work.  For 
this  the  asylum  authorities  are  not  entire- 
ly to  blame,  as  the  better  class  do  not  seek 
such  positions. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Governor  of 
our  state  has  the  right  to  appoint  two  wom- 
en on  each  Board  of  Trustees. 

In  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  Iowa  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  with  the  best 
results,  as  accompanying  letters  will  show. 
In  Massachusetts  the  law  provides  that 
"whenever  women  are  detained  in  state 
asylums,  either  as  prisoners  or  patients, 
two  women  shall  be  on  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician." 
Two  out  of  ten  trustees  would  have  no 
controlling  voice,  and  when  the  number 
of  women  confined  in  an  asylum  is  more 
than  the  number  of  men  we  think  it  not 
an  unreasonable  demand  that  two  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  women. 

Such  appointments  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernor would  receive  the  grateful  approval, 
not  only  of  hundreds  of  women  in  Buflfa- 
lo,  but  of  philanthropic  workers,  both  men 
and  women,  throughout  our  state. 

Inclosed  with  this,  we  send  letters  of 
approval  from  ex-Governor  Plaisted  and 
Governor  Bodwell  of  Maine,  Governor 
Larrabee  of  Iowa,  a  letter  signed  by  the 
Trustees,  Superintendent,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent, Steward,  Treasurer,  and 
Physicians  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital ; 
the  Hon.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  President 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  Pennsylvania  ; 
the  Hon.  William  P.  Letch  worth.  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities ;  the  Hon.  James  O.  Putnam, 
Gen.  George  S.  Field,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
W.  Brown  of  Buffalo,  with  letters  intro- 
ducing the  ladies  of  the  committee  from 
President  Cleveland,  Gen.  George  S. 
Field  and  Wilson  S.  Bissell. 

We  respectfully  present  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Benj.  H.  Williams  of  Buffalo  and 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Stoddard  of  Rochester,  asking 
that  they  be  appointed  to  serve  as  Trustees 
of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Buffalo.  If 
it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  your  excellen- 
cy to  appoint  a  woman  from  Elmira  in 
place  of  Mrs.  Stoddard,  it  would  prove 
equally  acceptable. 

In  full  confidence  that  you  will  give  to 
this  petition  the  consideration  its  impor- 


tance merits,  and  trusting  that,  in  the  in- 
terests of  justice  and  humanity,  its  prayer 
may  be  granted,  we  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  most  obedient  servants, 

Mrs.  George  W.  Townsend, 
President  W.  E.  and  I.  Union. 

Mrs.  Lily  Lord  Tifft, 

Cor.  Secretan^  W.  E.  and  I.  Union. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  Lewis, 
State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

FROM  GBN.  GEORGE  S.  FIELD,  MEMBER  OP 

GOV.  hill's  staff. 

Buffalo,  June  15,  1887. 
To  His  Excellency^  Gov,  Hill^  Execu- 
tive Mansion,,  Albany: 

Dear  Sir — ^After  a  somewhat  careful 
examination  of  the  subject  of  appointing 
women  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Insane  Asylum,  I  find  that  there  are  many 
reasons  which  would  make  this  course  ad- 
visable. I  will  not  at  this  time  enumerate 
them,  as  they  will  be  presented  to  you 
much  clearer  by  those  who  have  given  the 
subject  greater  attention. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  S.  Field. 

from  the  maine  insane  hospital. 
Augusta,  Maine,  June  3,  1887. 
Mrs,   Harriet  A,    Townsend^  Buffalo^ 

N,  r,: 

Dear  Madam — Your  letter  of  recent 
date  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Quinby,  making  in- 
quiry relative  to  the  advisability  and  effi- 
ciency of  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  Insane 
Hospitals  composed,  in  part,  of  women, 
was  by  Mrs.  Quinby  placed  in  our  hands 
for  reply. 

We  are  pleased  to  make  the  following 
statements  relative  thereto : 

The  Legislature  of  Maine  in  1880  chang- 
ed the  law  relative  to  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, so  that  the  government  of  the  Maine 
Insane  Hospital  is  vested  in  a  committee 
of  six  Trustees, ''  one  of  whom  shall  be 
a  woman,"  the  old  law  being  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  words,  ''one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  woman." 

This  movement  at  the  time  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition,  many  good  friends 
of  the  institution  honestly  doubting  the 
propriety  of  such  action  and  sincerely  be- 
lieving that  the  efficiency  of  the  Board 
would  be  lessened.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Quinby, 
an  ardent  friend  of  the  Hospital,  and  one 
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eminently  fitted  for  the  position,  received 
the  first  appointment  on  the  Board,  declin- 
ing a  re-appointment,  after  a  term  of  three 
years  of  active  and  acceptable  service,  on 
account  of  the  larger  duties  devolving  up- 
on her,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Torsey  of 
Kent's  Hill,  a  lady  of  rare  talents  and  abil- 
ity, was  then  app>ointed  in  her  place,  and 
yet,  to  the  gratification  and  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned,  retains  the  position. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  woman  has  been 
associated  with  five  men  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  this  institution  for  a  period  of 
more  than  seven  years  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased satisfaction  of  patients  and  resi- 
dent ofificers  of  the  hospital,  and  the  uni- 
versal gratification  of  the  state  at  large. 
The  only  regret  we  have  to  express  is  that 
the  law  was  not  so  amended  as  to  read 
"  two  of  whom  shall  be  women,"  instead 
of  "one  of  whom  shall  be  a  Ivroman." 

This  change  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  in 
the  near  future,  either  by  vesting  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hospital  in  a  Board  of 
Trustees  of  six,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
women,  or  by  increasing  the  number  to 
seven,  and  thus  having  two  women  on 
the  Board.  Nothing  would  induce  us  to 
go  back  to  the  old  law.  We  have  three  as- 
sistant physicians,  one  of  whom  is  a  wom- 
an. We  are  also  much  gratified  by  this 
change  and  firmly  believe  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  institution,  and  especially  of 
the  unfortunates  herein  congregated,  are 
greatly  enhanced  and  most  faithfully  sub- 
served by  the  changes  already  accomplish- 
ed ;  and  that  the  suggestions  above  made 
would  more  fully  meet  our  approval  and 
still  further  increase  the  eflSciency  of  the 
Board.         Yours  respectfully, 

James  Weymouth, 
E.  A.  Thompson, 
Daniel  O.  Bowen, 
J.  W.  Dearborn, 
J.  H.  Manley, 

Trustees. 
BiGELOw  T.  Sanborn, 

Superintendent. 
O.  C.  S.  Davies, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
John  W.  Chase, 

Steward  and  Treasurer. 


letter  from  governor  larrabee. 
State  of  Iowa, 
Executive  Department, 
Des  Moines,  June  4, 


KNT,  >■ 


Mrs.  J.   H.  Huntings  "jos  Eighteenth 
Street^  City: 

Dear  Madam — In  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  having  a  wom- 
an on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it.  We  have  had  a 
woman  on  our  Board  for  the  Independence 
Hospital  for  several  terms  and  with  the 
best  results,  and  Mrs.  Woods  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  the 
Hospital,  and  there  is  no  more  efficient 
member  on  the  Board  than  she  proves  to 
be.         Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Larrabek. 

letter  from  ex-governor  plaisted 

OF  MAINE. 

Augusta,  Me.,  June  8,  1887. 
Mrs,  Harriet  A,  Townsend: 

My  Dear  Madam — ^Agreeably  to  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Quinby's  request,  I  write  you  in 
regard  to  our  Insane  Asylum,  particular- 
ly as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  law  requiring 
the  appointment  of  a  woman  Trustee  upon 
its  Board  of  Management. 

The  law  has  been  in  operation  six  years, 
since  1881,  when  Mrs.  Quinby  was  ap- 
pointed by  me,  as  Governor,  the  first  wom- 
an Trustee  of  the  institution.  She  served 
three  years  with  great  acceptance,  and  in 
that  time  conquered  all  prejudice  against 
the  innovation.  There  is  now  only  one 
opinion  in  this  state  as  to  the  wisdom  ot 
the  law  and  its  beneficial  effects.  To  my 
mind,  they  are  so  self-evident  that  I  regard 
the  matter  as  hardly  one  for  examination. 
The  law  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon  be  chang- 
ed, providing  for  the  appointment  of  two 
or  more  women  as  Trustees  on  the  Board. 
The  experiment  with  us  is  no  longer  an 
experiment ;  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
institution.  The  change  is  one  I  cannot 
commend  too  highly.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
the  greatest  blessing  to  this  most  unfortu- 
nate class.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Plaisted. 

FROM  PHILIP  C.  GARRETT,  PRESIDENT 

BOARD    OF     PUBLIC    CHARITIES,     1 224 

CHESTNUT  STREET. 

Philadelphia,  June  14,  1887. 
Mrs,  G,   W,  Townsend: 

Dear  Madam — I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday.     There  does  not  seem 
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to  be  an3rthing  in  the  laws  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Trustees  of  our  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  which  would  pre- 
vent the  Governor  from  appointing  wom- 
en, if  so  disposed.  The  word  "  persons  " 
is  used  in  one  of  the  statutes,  "  men"  or 
"  voters,"  I  believe,  in  no  instance.  As 
yet,  however,  no  appointment  of  a  wom- 
an has  ever  been  made.  It  would  be  em- 
inently suitable  and  desirable  that  women 
should  be  placed  on  such  Boards,  and  I 
presume  the  ice  has  only  to  be  broken  by 
some  Governor  setting  a  precedent  to  bring 
it  about.  I  do  not  know  how  Governor 
Beaver  views  the  subject,  but  will  take 
pleasure  in  bringing  it  to  his  notice,  and  I 
hope  Governor  Hill  will  grant  your  re- 
quest.    Yours  veiy  respectfully, 

[Signed]       rniLip  C.  Garrett. 

FROM  GOVERNOR  BODWELL  OF  MAINE. 

Hallowell,  Me.,  June  13,  1887. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Townsend: 

Dear  Madam — Yours  to  Mrs.  Quinby 
has  been  forwarded  to  me  for  my  views  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  women  as 
Trustees  of  the  Insane  Asylum  of  your 
state.  In  reply  will  say  that  I  consider 
it  of  the  highest  importance  that  females 
should  be  put  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
as  there  are  many  things  which  would  be 
communicated  to  them  by  patients  which 
would  not  be  if  there  were  male  Trustees. 
Like  everything  else,  it  wants  women  who 
are  level-headed,  not  in  any  way  inclined 
to  be  impulsive,  and  who  will  take  things 
considerately  and  in  an  unprejudiced  man- 
ner, so  far  as  can  be.  The  importance  of 
this  we  find  here  to  be  very  great,  and  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  consid- 
er in  all  institutions  where  females  are 
confined  it  is  necessary  to  have  part  of  the 
Trustees  women. 

Hoping  the  above  will  be  of  some  small 
service  to  you,  I  am  yours  very  truly, 
[Signed]  J.  R.  Bodwell. 

FROM   THE   rev.  DR.  BROWN,  RECTOR   OF 

ST.  Paul's  church. 

Buffalo,  June  15,  1887. 
7o  His  Excellency^  Governor  Hill: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  glad  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  good  people  of  the  common- 
wealth in  the  laudable  effort  to  secure  the 
representation  of  women  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  and 
I  earnestly  invoke  your  official  and  humane 


assistance  in  their  behalf.  Its  desirability 
(indeed  necessity)  is  fully  warranted  by 
the  experience  in  other  states.  I  shall 
not  occupy  your  time  now  to  add  any  rea- 
sons to  those  which  will  doubtless  be  pre- 
sented to  you  by  the  committee  who  have 
the  matter  personally  in  charge,  but  will, 
if  called  upon,  be  happy  to  do  so  at  the 
pleasure  of  your  excellency.  Again  com- 
mending this  most  worthy  work,  I  am 
your  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  Brown, 
from  the  hon.  w.  p.  letchworth, 
president  of  the  n.  y.  state  board 
of  charities. 
Glen  Iris, 

PoRTAGEViLLE  P.  O.,  June  20,  1877. 
To   His  Excellency^    David  B.    Hill^ 
Governor: 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  lady  managers  of  the  Women's  Ed- 
ucational and  Industrial  Union  of  Buffalo, 
I  address  you  upon  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointing women  on  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  our  state  Charitable  Institutions. 
My  experience  in  charitable  supervision, 
extending  over  a  period  of  some  fourteen 
years,  has  impressed  me  with  the  value 
of  the  cooperative  aid  of  women  on  Boards 
of  Management  of  private  charities.  In 
hospitals,  reformatories,  orphan  asylums, 
homes  for  the  aged,  and  other  charities, 
not  only  have  the  counsel  and  aid  of  wom- 
en promoted  a  higher  standard  of  care, 
but  in  many  instances  a  more  successful 
financial  condition  has,  through  their  as- 
sistance, been  reached.  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  a  principle  that  has  wrought  such 
good  results  in  private  incorporated  char- 
itable work,  and  so  far  as  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  in  state  charitable  work, 
should  not  be  extended,  or  why  State  In- 
stitutions which  contain  women  or  chil- 
dren may  not  be  made  still  more  efficient 
by  a  representation  of  women  on  each  of 
their  Boards.  In  the  case  of  the  helpless 
classes,* including  the  insane  and  children, 
it  would  seem  that  to  deny  women  the 
right  of  standing  equal  among  men  as  pro- 
tectors of  their  sex  is  manifestly  unfair. 
The  acknowledged  fitness  of  w^men  to 
minister  to  the  sick,  their  experience  in 
all  manner  of  domestic  affairs,  their  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  wants  of  their 
own  sex,  make  them  peculiarly  fitted  to  aid  # 
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in  directing  charitable  institution  work ; 
and  to  discard  this  valuable  service  seems 
not  only  unjust  to  those  under  care,  but 
false  economy  for  the  state.  In  the  care 
of  the  insane,  I .  believe  that,  if  women 
were  represented  by  governmental  ap- 
pointment in  the  Boards  of  Management, 
the  great  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  our 


Asylums  for  the  Insane  would  be  still  fur- 
ther increased,  and  that  they  would  be 
better  protected  from  scandals  and  enjoy 
a  larger  share  of  public  confidence.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  yours  with  g^eat  re- 
spect,     William  P.  Letchworth, 

Commissioner. 


EXTRACTS   FROM  A  PAPER  READ  AT  THE   WOMAN'S 
CONFERENCE,  NEW  YORK,  APRIL   25,    1887.* 

BY   MRS.    C.    R.    LOWELL,    COMMISSIONER   OF   THE   STATE    BOARD   OF   CHARITIES. 


The  Department  of  Public  Charities 
and  Correction  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
under  the  charge  of  three  Commissioners, 
each  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year,  the 
term  of  one  Commissioner  expiring  every 
two  years. 

These  Commissioners  had  under  their 
charge  on  December  31st  of  last  year 
(1886)  13,144  paupers,  criminals  and  sick, 
men,  women  and  children,  for  whom  i  ,148 
officers  and  subordinate  care-takers  were 
required ;  that  is,  there  was  a  total  of 
14,292  human  beings  to  be  governed  by 
these  three  men. 

Among  the  13,144  dependents  there 
were  4,560  prisoners  of  different  grades  in 
seven  different  prisons  and  employed  as 
servants  throughout  the  Department ;  there 
were  3,691  sick  or  disabled  persons  in  nine 
different  hospitals  and  in  the  Almshouse ; 
there  were  4,282  insane  men  and  women 
in  ^ve.  different  asylums  ;  there  were  290 
idiots  and  320  sick  or  crippled  children  in 
six  different  institutions.f     *     *  '  * 

The  city  also  owns  a  thousand  acres  of 
land  on  Long  Island,  bought  for  the  site  of 
a  new  Insane  Asylum,  and  Riker's  Island 
in  the  Sound,  bought  for  the  site  of  a  new 
Penitentiary,  both  of  which  localities  will 

♦Printed  by  pcnnission. 

t  Twenty-eight  institutions  in  all. 


also  be  under  the  care  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  so 
soon  as  buildings  are  erected  on  then?. 

The  Commissioners'  Central  OflSce  is 
at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Third 
avenue,  and  here  are  received  all  applica- 
tions for  *'  city  coal "  ;  all  applications  for 
the  annual  pension  to  the  adult  blind ;  all 
applications  for  passes  to  visit  the  islands  ; 
and  all  applications  for  admission  to  the  in- 
stitutions on  the  islands.  The  foregoing 
enumeration  of  institutions  and  inmates, 
and  of  the  business  of  the  central  office, 
gives  some  idea  perhaps  of  what  the  three 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 
Correction  have  to  do  in  the  way  of  gov- 
erning. 

Besides  this  they  have  also  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  all  expenditures  of  money 
for  these  various  institutions,  and  for  any 
new  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Department,  the  plans  of 
which  they  have  also  to  provide  and  to 
oversee  the  work  on  them. 

The  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Department  for  this  year  (1887)  amount 
to  $1,964,645.50. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  conffded 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
and  Correction,  and  the  importance  of  the 
work  they  have  to  do  for  the  people  under 
their  charge,  and  for  the  city,  cannot  fail 
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to  strike  any  one  who  realizes  what  the 
figures  I  have  quoted  represent :  the  wel- 
fare of  14,000  persons,  the  expenditure  of 
almost  $2,000,000,  and  the  power  to  di- 
minish or  increase  the  burdens  of  pauper- 
ism and  crime  to  our  great  city — all  this  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  three  men  at  the  head 
of  the  Department.     *     *     * 

On  the  15th  of  last  December  I  was  able 
to  say,  in  a  Report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities :  "  In  looking  back  ten  years,  or 
even  five  years,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
radical  improvements  in  the  management 
of  the  charitable  institutions  under  the 
charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  and  Correction.  •  •  •  De- 
spite all  improvements,  however,  very 
much  more  requires  to  be  done  to  raise  the 
grade  of  subordinate  employes  in  the  De- 
partment to  the  required  standard.  The 
large  number  of  changes  during  the  year 
1886  among  the  paid  officers  and  employes, 
amounting  to  56  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, shows  a  very  bad  condition  of  things  ; 
because  such  frequent  changes  in  the  ser- 
vice must,  to  a  very  great  degree,  interfere 
with  order  and  discipline,  and  with  the 
effective  carrying  outof  any  plans,  however 
good,  formed  by  the  heads  of  institutions 
or  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Chari- 
ties and  Correction.*  The  facts  show  that 
in  New  York  we  either  secure  a  poor  class 
of  officers,  who  fail  to  perform  their  duties 
satisfactorily,  or  that  their  pay  is  so  low, 
and  their  positions  so  little  desirable,  that 
they  will  not  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
city  ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
these  causes  operate  to  bring  about  so  un- 
desirable a  result  as  we  find."     •     •     * 

To  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  as  a  whole  to  one 
special  branch,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to 

♦  About  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  force  were  dis- 
missed. Among  the  same  class  of  employees  in  the 
work-houses  and  asylums  of  England  and  Wales  during 
the  same  year,  the  dismissals  and  forced  resignations 
amounted  to  129  in  a  total  of  7,171  officials,  or  less  than 
two  per  cent  One  explanation  of  the  difference  may 
be  found  in  the  "  superannuation  allowances  "  granted 
to  fiuthfiil  employees  in  Great  Britain,  a  strong  incentive 
to  good  conduct 


the  great  advance  in  the  condition  of  the 
three  large  asylums  for  the  insane,  where 
the  most  flagrant  evils  which  used  to  dis- 
grace their  administration  have  certainly 
been  remedied  during  the  past  seven  years. 

*  *  *  The  prospect  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  insane  is  indeed  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  before  in  this  city ;  for  I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  almost  all  the 
worst  evils  now  to  be  found  in  the  city 
asylums  are  due  to  their  overcrowded  con- 
dition, and  would  be  obviated  were  proper 
buildings  to  be  put  up  on  the  large  tract 
of  land  already  bought  by  the  city  on  Long 
Island  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suit- 
able care  for  the  insane  of  the  city.  This 
land  (1,000  acres)  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  city  for  three  years,  but  no  use 
has  so  far  been  made  of  it,  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment  having  made  no 
appropriation  for  building,  refusing  even 
to  transfer  an  appropriation  of  $60,000, 
made  in  1884,  for  a  hospital  pavilion  on 
Ward's  Island,  which  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  have 
more  than  once  requested  leave  to  devote 
to  the  erection  of  buildings  on  Long  Island. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  insane  under 
the  city's  care  continues  to  increase  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  the  buildings  provided 
for  them  are  so  inadequate  that  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1885,  there  were  1,182  more  than 
could  be  rightly  provided  for,  while  during 
the  past  year  the  number  has  increased  to 
4,282,  of  whom  1,428  have  not  adequate 
accommodation.  •  •  *  tJi^  above 
figures  are  startling  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  persons  so  crowded  into  inade- 
quate quarters  are  crazy  men  and  women, 
people  with  diseased  brains  and  nervous 
systems,  for  whose  cure  quiet  is  neces- 
sary. *  *  •  The  immense  gain  which 
would  result  to  hundreds  of  them,  could 
they  be  transferred  to  a  retired  country  asy- 
lum, such  as  could  be  cheaply  built  on  the 
Long  Island  land  already  owned  by  the 
city,  cannot  fail  to  be  acknowledged. 

Notwithstanding  any  and  all  improve- 
ments, however,  the  Department  of  Public 
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Charities  and  Correction  is  still  very  far 
from  what  it  should  be.  In  past  reports, 
next  to  political  and  personal  influence, 
the  defect  chiefly  dwelt  upon  was  the  want 
of  a  large  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  their  failure  to  adopt  pre- 
ventive measures.  This  defect  still  exists, 
and  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  very  mix- 
ed character  of  the  institutions  and  classes 
of  persons  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  renders  it  difficult  to  follow 
up  thoroughly  the  study  of  any  single 
branch  of  their  work.  While,  as  1  have 
said,  the  general  tone  in  the  Department 
has  certainly  improved,  yet  there  is  still  a 
sense  that  there  is  no  head  to  the  Depart- 
ment ;  that  there  is  no  central  intelligence 
at  work  studying  the  great  problems  pre- 
sented in  the  fast-increasing  number  of 
helpless,  suffering,  degraded  and  vicious 
men,  women  and  children,  who  are,  year 
after  year,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  to  be  cared  for  and  helped, 
if  possible. 

One  rather  interesting  example  of  the 
want  of  a  central  intelligence  in  the  De- 
partment is  to  be  found  by  comparing  the 
number  of  oflScers  and  employes  in  each 
institution,  and  the  per  capita  daily  cost 
of  provisions  with  the  number  of  inmates. 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  hospitals,  we  find 
that  Bellevue  and  its  Recei>tion  Hospital, 
with  an  average  population  of  945,  have 
10 1  officers,  and  its  patients  cost  45  cents 
per  day  to  feed  each  one.  Charity  Hos- 
pital has  1,060  patients,  87  oflUcers,  and 
each  patient  has  but  31  cents  worth  of  food 
a  day.  The  Incurable  Hospital  has  108 
patients,  3  officers,  and  15^^  cents  is  paid 
per  day  for  each  patient's  food.  The  Ho- 
moeopathic Hospital,  with  618  patients, 
has  37  oflficers,  and  32  cents  each  day  to 
feed  each  patient.  The  Randall's  Island 
Hospital,  with  1,056  patients  (including 
several  hundred  children) ,  has  72  officers, 
and  25 T^  cents  for  the  food  of  each  patient 
a  day.  The  Hart's  Island  Hospital,  with 
285  patients,  has  15  officers,  and  22^^  cents 
a  day  for  each  patient. 


We  find  also  that  the  Work-house  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  with  1,369  prisoners, 
has  only  35  oflScers,  and  the  food  of  each 
inmate  costs  i5t^  cents  a  day  ;  while  the 
Work-house  on  Hart's  Island,  with  332 
prisoners,  has  24  oflScers  (or  one-fourth  as 
many  inmates  and  two-thirds  as  many  oflS- 
cers  as  the  Blackwell's  Island  Work-house) 
and  each  inmate's  food  costs  27-,%  cents  a 
day. 

A  much  more  serious  illustration  of  die 
want  of  foresight  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  and  Correction  may  be  seen, 
however,  on  Randall's  Island.  •  •  » 
This  is  the  permanent  home  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  crippled  and  defective  children,  and 
in  it  are  received  also  such  children  as  are 
sent  temporarily  from  private  institutions 
because  of  diseases  and  defects  which  cause 
them  to  be  troublesome  to  care  for.  Many 
of  them  have  been  several  years  on  the  Is- 
land, and  it  is  a  cruel  injury  that  no  pains 
have  been  taken  to  train  them  to  support 
themselves,  which,  with  some  of  the  crip- 
ples, might  have  been  done. 

If  any  one  in  authority  had  the  time  to 
care  for  these  children,  many  might  be 
saved.  The  Randall's  Island  hospitals  for 
children  constitute  almost  the  best  spot 
(outside  the  prisons  and  Work-house)  in 
the  Department  where  preventive  work 
mightbe  done.  These  children  have  many 
of  them  a  long  life  before  them ;  with  a 
careful  system  of  instruction  they  might  be 
made  happy,  useful  citizens.  They  are, 
on  the  contrary,  condemned  to  a  life  of 
painful  dependence  on  the  city.  To  take 
the  place  of  eighteen  young  men  and  wom- 
en transferred  to  the  Almshouse  in  the 
spring  of  1886,  twenty  little  creatures  of 
three  years  old  came  from  the  Infant  Asy- 
lum to  the  hospitals. 

Besides  this  class  of  children,  however, 
there  is  another  and  very  large  one  in  the 
Randall's  Island  hospitals — those  from  the 
private  institutions,  who,  when  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases,  are  sent  there  to 
be  treated.  This  is  a  proper  disposition 
of  them  were  there  any  central  authority 
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to  whom  both  the  private  institutions  and 
the  Randall's  Island  authorities  could  ap- 
peal ;  but  at  present  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  most  unfortunately  managed. 

Children  are  not  sent  from  the  institu- 
tions to  Randall's  Island,  as  the  physicians 
of  the  latter  hospitals  complain,  until  they 
are  so  badly  diseased  that  their  cure  is  a 
most  difficult  matter  ;  they  are  there  treat- 
ed and,  as  appears  by  the  hospital  records, 
cured  and  discharged  to  the  private  insti- 
tutions, from  which  they  are  sometimes  at 
once,  or  shortly,  returned,  again  diseas- 
ed— those  in  charge  asserting  that  they 
have  not  been  cured  at  all. 

Meanwhile  the  institutions  from  which 
these  children  come  with  contagious  dis- 
eases continue  to  receive  other  children  by 
commitment  from  the  courts,  and  there  is 
no  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  notify  the  mag- 
istrates of  the  dangers  of  such  commit- 
ments, and  no  one  who  has  authority  to 
put  a  stop  to  them. 

I  believe,  as  I  did  years  ago,  that  the  real 
solution  of  the  difficulty  that  confronts  us 
is  the  breaking  up  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  and  Correction  into  three 
departments,  one  to  have  charge  of  the 
criminals  and  able-bodied  paupers ;  one 
of  the  sick,  insane  and  helpless ;  and  the 
third  to  have  the  care  and  supervision  of 
the  dependent  children  of  the  city,  who 
numbered,  in  1885,  20,005,*  and  cost  the 
city  $1,505,663  from  its  public  funds. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  such  want  of  in- 
telligence as  we  find,  and  such  neglect  of 
the  opportunities  to  do  great  service  to 
the  city  and  to  suffering  fellow-creatures, 
would  be  shown  if  each  class  of  institutions 
were  under  a  separate  management,  with 
a  Commissioner  in  charge  whose  whole 
time  and  thought  were  given  to  their  care, 
instead  of  being  one  of  an  incongruous  col- 
lection of  institutions  under  the  charge  of 
three  Commissioners,  all  responsible  for 
the  oversight  of  the  whole  confused  mass  ? 

*This  number  includes,  besides  the  children  on  Ran- 
dall's Island,  those  committed  to  private  asylums  and 
refiDrmatories,  and  paid  for  by  the  city. 


The  fact  that  the  city^owns  five  different 
islands  which  are  now  devoted  to  the  care 
of  its  paupers,  criminals  and  sick,  would 
make  the  division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  and  Correction  into  three 
departments  a  very  easy  and  simple  matter. . 

BlackwelPs  Island  being  near  the  city, 
and  accessible  to  physicians  and  the  friends 
of  patients,  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  city  and  for  the  helpless  aged 
who  require  medical  care.  Ward's  Is- 
land, for  the  same  reason,  would  be  a  suit- 
able location  for  the  hospitals  for  acute  in- 
sane. Both  these  islands  should  be  under 
one  Commissioner,  presumably  a  physi- 
cian, who  should  also  have  charge  of  the 
reception  hospitals  in  the  city  and  of  the 
asylum  for  chronic  insane  on  Long  Island. 
Randall's  Island,  a  small  island,  very  beau- 
tifully situated,  would  be  excellent  for  a 
quarantine  and  hospital  station  for  children 
previous  to  their  commitment  to  and  after 
their  discharge  from  private  institutions, 
and  for  such  as  are  too  diseased  or  defect- 
ive to  be  admitted  to  these,  and  should  be 
under  a  special  Commissioner,  and  entire- 
ly disconnected  from  all  association  with 
paupers  or  criminals  or  insane.  Raker's 
Island,  comparatively  inaccessible,  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  city,  affords  an  excel- 
lent situation  for  the  Penitentiary,  as  Hart's 
Island  does  for  the  same  reason  for  the 
Work-house,  and  those  two  penal  institu- 
tions should  be  under  the  charge  of  an  ex- 
perienced penalogist  who  should  also  con- 
trol the  city  prisons. 

By  these  means  the  sick  and  unfortunate 
would  not  be  banished  to  a  distance  from 
their  friends,  while  criminals  and  able- 
bodied  paupers  would  be  removed  from 
easy  communication  with  theirs,  and  their 
punishment  would  have  an  additional  de- 
terrent element. 

That  the  problems  presented  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection are  serious,  and  that  they  im- 
peratively demand  the  study  of  able  and 
intelligent  men  for  their  solution,  cannot 
be  questioned  in  view  of  the  following 
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figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  various 
classes  of  dependents  since  the  year  1876. 
On  December  31st  of  that  year  there  were 


in  the  city  institutions  10,062  dependents, 
and  on  December  31,  1886,  13,144. 


HOW  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AID   SOCIETY  WAS   STARTED. 


During  the  summer  of  1873,  while  I  was 
at  work  at  large  in  the  state  as  Sunday- 
school  Missionary,  I  planned  ahead  for  the 
winter.  It  seemed  to  me  that  something 
more  than  was  being  done  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  San '  Francisco  should  be  under- 
taken, so  I  concluded  to  organize,  if  pos- 
sible, a  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society.  The 
question  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  those 
days,  and  was  often  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers, and  to  some  extent  on  the  platform 
— ^what  shall  be  done  with  the  waifs  of  so- 
ciety ?  So,  during  the  winter  of  1 873-1874, 
I  began  operations.  First  I  conferred  with 
leading  citizens,  sketching  my  plan  and 
listening  attentively  for  suggestions ;  then, 
selecting  a  man  of  solid  business  reputa- 
tion in  the  city,  I  laid  the  matter  particu- 
larly before  him.  He  concurred  with  my 
views,  and  consented  to  be  a  trustee.  By 
his  recommendation,  I  visited  another  citi- 
zen, unfolded  the  work  to  him,  and  secur- 
ed his  name  for  trustee.  So,  one  after 
another,  persons  were  recommended  to 
me,  their  sympathies  were  enlisted,  and 


their  names  secured,  until  fifteen  were  ob- 
tained. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  represented  vary- 
ing phases  of  belief,  and  so  the  institution 
assumed,  at  the  start,  a  non-sectarian  com- 
plexion. Calling  the  trustees  together,  or- 
ganization was  effected.  Mr.  George  C. 
Hickox  was  elected  President;  a  name 
was  given  to  the  society,  which  it  still 
retains,  and  I  was  appointed  Canvassing 
Agent.  That  the  work  might  prosper, 
the  trustees  fiirnished  me  with  proper  cre- 
dentials and  with  a  subscription  book  con- 
taining their  own  subscriptions.  Consid- 
ering the  modesty  with  which  the  canvass 
was  conducted,  the  response  to  personal 
appeal  was  quite  generous. 

About  four  thousand  dollars  was  collect- 
ed, a  building  was  secured  on  Clementina 
street,  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Johnson  was  appoint- 
ed Superintendent,  and  the  work  was  be- 
g^n.  That  it  was  an  auspicious  beginning 
is  fiilly  evidenced  by  the  present  society, 
with  its  fine  buildings,  and  more  especially 
with  its  fine  record  of  work  accomplished. 
Wm.  N.  Meservk. 


''  We  often  read  in  the  papers  of  '  mu- 
nificent bequests.'  To  my  mind  it  is  a 
phrase  that  has  no  meaning  at  all.  I  see 
no  munificence  in  bequeathing  your  prop- 
erty when  you  are  going  out  of  this  world, 
and  have  not  the  possibility  of  longer  en- 
joying it.  What  I  like  are  munificent 
donations;  I  like  to  see  men  antedating 


the  pleasure  of  those  upon  whom  they  be- 
stow their  bounty,  antedating,  I  trust,  their 
own  pleasures,  and  enjoying,  while  yet 
alive,  all  the  reverence,  homage  and  affec- 
tion that  is  showered  upon  their  memories 
after  they  are  interred  into  the  grave." — 
"  Life  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.'* 
Vol.  3d,  page  71. 
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'  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back  :- 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


TO  THE  TEN  TIMES  ONE   CLUBS. 


In  the  letter  to  the  Whatsoever  Club  of 
New  York  I  notice  the  suggestion  that  a 
club  should  keep  a  window  bright  with 
flowers. 

This  has  long  been  a  favorite  idea  of 
mine,  suggested  while  visiting  near  Phila- 
delphia. I  was  one  day  walking  down 
Chestnut  street,  below  Wannamaker's,  I 
think,  and  noticed  a  long  window,  perhaps 
thirty  feet  long  or  even  more,  filled  in  with 
the  choicest  flowers.  The  finest  of  orchids 
were  ther^,  brought  from  South  America 
and  from  India,  ferns  from  the  most  deli- 
cate variety  to  the  tall,  fine  ones  of  the 
tropics,  beautiful  lilies  and  flowers  of  our 
own  country.  Every  day  the  window  fas- 
cinated me.  The  flowers  grew  to  be  my 
friends,  but,  when  I  came  to  know  them, 
they  disappeared  and  a  fresh  array,  as  love- 
ly as  before  and  as  varied,  took  its  place. 

There  was  no  florist's  office  connected 
with  this  window.  It  did  not  seem  to  be- 
long to  any  shop  near  by.  A  dwelling- 
house  was  on  one  side,  but  I  could  make  no 
connection  between  the  two.  The  mystery 
deepened  until  one  day  I  learned  the  whole 
story.  A  very  simple  and  a  very  touching 
one  it  is.  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  truth,  I 
can  only  say  it  is  the  story  that  every  Phila- 
delphian  knows  and  believes,  and  every 
stranger  who  enquires  hears  it  with  little 
or  no  variation. 

Many  years  ago,  a  very  poor  boy  in  Phil- 
adelphia trudged  daily  back  and  forth  to 
his  work.  He  had  little  to  encourage  him 
or  make  life  bright  to  him.  But  every 
morning  as  he  went  along,  perhaps  cold. 


perhaps  hungry,  he  stood  and  looked  at  a 
few  pots  of  flowers  that  a  poor  woman  was 
coaxing  and  tending  in  her  window.  The 
plants  throve  and  budded  and  blossomed. 
How  the  boy's  heart  was  gladdened  when 
he  saw  the  color  really  coming  out  of  the 
green  wrappings  !  Never  did  he  forget  to 
look  at  them,  and  never  did  he  pass  on 
without  thinking  how  bright  the  world 
might  be  tor  him  if  he  could  only  get  at  its 
brightness.  He  felt  happier,  he  felt  braver 
and  stronger.  Was  it  the  sight  of  the  flow- 
ers that  made  him  more  faithful  to  his  duty 
than  the  other  boys  ?  Be  that  as  it  may, 
his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  He 
rose  from  one  step  to  another  till  he  be- 
came one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  his  native 
city.  But  he  never  forgot  the  poor  wom- 
an's window  of  flowers  and  he  determined 
that  other  people  should  be  made  happy  as 
he  had  been  ;  that  others  as  they  went  to 
labor  should  find  that  their  labor  was  turn- 
ed to  work,  because  the  good  Father  armed 
them  with  his  own  holy  spirit,  as  morning 
after  morning  they  looked  upon  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  felt  their  hearts  brighten 
by  the  sight. 

And  so  he  prepared  this  window  in  the 
heart  of  a  busy  city,  and  all  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  he  kept  it  beautiful  for 
those  who  had  so  little  beauty  in  their  own 
homes.  And  when,  at  last,  he  died,  he 
left  those  who  yet  care  for  it  and  to-day  the 
window  of  bright  flowers  and  foliage  still 
helps  the  sad  hearts  to  be  happy,  the  dis- 
couraged to  "  put  a  cheerful  courage  on." 

W. 
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KING  MANHOOD   OR  KING  ALCOHOL? 


A  GENTLEMAN  from  Ncw  Jersey  has  or- 
ganized an  order  of  King's  Sons,  and  calls 
upon  all  men,  commercial  travellers  in 
particular,  to  show  their  colors  and  de- 
clare for  their  king.  Shall  it  be  King 
Alcohol  or  shall  it  be  King  Manhood? 
Mr.  Haines's  circular  tells  how  he  first 
thought  to  form  this  club  and  to  multiply 
its  number  according  to  Ten  Times  One. 

A  prominent  manufacturer  once  said  to 
him,  "  If  you  can  get  the  C.  T's  to  adopt 
this  plan,  it  will  open  up  a  new  era  in 
commercial  life." 

A  commercial  traveller  encounters  this 
temptation  perhaps,  more  often  than  any 
other  class  of  business  men.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  truth  compels  us  to  state 
that  he  succumbs  often  to  this  temptation. 
Now  is  the  time  for  him  to  make  his  de- 
cision. Shall  it  be  King  Manhood  or 
King  Alcohol  ? 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  a  body  of  business  men 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  preach  "  gos- 
pel temperance'"  ;  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  wheels  of  commerce  ran  so  fast 
as  now,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  manipulators  of  commerce  (the  C. 
T's)  needed  so  much  nerve,  backbone, 
and  fighting  courage  as  now ;  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  so  many  of  our 
friends,  neighbors  and  brothers  were  ready 
and  almost  waiting  to  capitulate  to  such 
an  army. 

Such  a  society  as  this  is  a  necessity., 
It  will  be  a  true  "  anti-poverty"  society. 
It  will  be  an  educational  society,  also. 
Ideas  of  industry,  economy,  honesty  and 
true  manhood  will  spring  from  it. 

Mr.  Haines  makes  an  estimate  that  per- 
haps sixty  per  cent  of  the  C.  T's  now 
*^'  take  a  drink  "  and  are  in  the  army  of 
King  Alcohol — the  worst  of  all  kings — 
the  evil  power  which  has  caused  the 
shedding  of  more  tears,  darkened  more 
homes,  wrecked  more  lives,  added  more 
woe  to  the  world's  woes  than  all  the  mis- 


deeds of  all  the  monarchs  of  the  earth 
besides. 

He  calls  upon  the  forty  per  cent — the 
smaller  army  of  King  Manhood — ^to  add 
to  the  world's  greatness  by  building  hap- 
py homes  and  making  our  fellow-men  rich , 
healthy  and  happy. 

All  men  are  brothers,  children  of  one 
Father,  and  must  all  join  hands  in  an  hon- 
est, earnest  endeavor  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  reign  of  the  worst  king  the  world  ever 
knew.  The  freemasonry  of  this  army 
will  soon  be  found  everywhere.  It  will 
send  its  branches  into  every  state  and  into 
every  country. 

We  print  Mr.  Haines's  circular  and  ex- 
tend a  hearty  welcome  in  the  name  of  the 
Ten  Times  One  workers  : 

THE    king's   temperance    ARMY. 


lO  X  I 


ID, 


There  is  an  eminent  physician  in  New^ 
York  who  has  saved  more  than  one  man 
from  himself  by  teaching  him  that  it  is 
better  to  live  under  ''King  Manhood" 
than  under  ''King  Alcohol."  Thus  I 
took  up  the  temperance  cause,  writing 
and  speaking  on  it  under  the  title  of  "  Un- 
der Which  King?"  Later  on,  having 
read  "  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten,"  and  also 
learning  of  the  wonderfiil  order  of  the 
"King's  Daughters  "  and  their  work,  I  de- 
cided to  try  and  start  an  order  of  "  King's 
Sons." 

We  pride  ourselves  on  living  in  a  coun- 
try where  "  Every  man's  a  king,"  and,  be- 
ing children  of  a  king,  ("  Our  Heavenly 
Father,")  is  it  not  your  and  my  duty  to 
do  the  King's  work?  It  being  a  fact  that 
three-fourths  of  all  the  misery  and  crime 
of  the  earth's  people  come  through  In- 
temperance, and  believing  that  individ- 
ual temperance  must  precede  the  reform 
of  the  nation,  and  that  each  one  must  de- 
cide for  himself  "Under  Which  King" 
he  will  serve,  I  have  started  the  "  King's 
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Temperance  Army,"  beginning  with  my- 
self. The  first  ten  are  already  at  work. 
I  ask  each  one  to  pledge  himself: 

I  St — To  Drink  No  Intoxicating  Liq- 
uors. 

2d— To  Try  and  Get  Ten  Others  To 
Join  the  Army, 

Who  should  join  this  army  ?  I  answer 
— men  who  do  not  drink  ^  as  well  as  those 
who  do  drink.  The  one  for  example's 
sake^  the  other  for  safety,  ''  No  man  is 
sure  he  is  temperate  himself  till  he  tries 
to  make  other  people  so." 

The  grand  conviction  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing that  temperance  is  one  of  the  most 
(if  not  the  most)  important  subjects  that 
can  claim  the  attention  of  the  country, 
and  the  results  of  this  army  should  be  as 
wide  and  as  far-reaching  as  any  organi- 


zation in  the  world.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
business  men  had  more  need  to  preach 
"  Gospel  Temperance,"  nor  when  so 
many  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  and 
brothers  were  ready  and  almost  waiting 
to  capitulate  to  "King  Manhood's"  de- 
mands as  now.  I  fully  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  temperance  people  of 
this  country  working  on  the  *'  Ten  Times 
One  Is  Ten  "  principle  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  all  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

If  we  but  will  it  and  work  for  ity  with 
all  our  souls,  we  may  declare,  by  the  pow- 
er God  has  given  us,  the  reign  of  "  King 
Alcohol "  shall  cease,    S.  A.  Haines. 

Netherwood^  New  Jersey, 


THE  MINISTERING  CHILDREN'S  LEAGUE.     1885-86. 


RULE. 
Every  Member  of  the  League  must  try  to  do  at  least  one  Kind  Deed  every  Day. 


Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  sends  his 
angels  on  ceaseless  errands  of  mercy  to 
the  earth,  bids  his  children  be  as  quick 
as  the  angels  are  to  help  all  who  are  in 
need.  He  would  have  them  be  messen- 
gers of  love  to  one  another,  bearing  one 
another's  burdens,  and  brightening  every 
day  with  kindly  deeds. 

But  it  is  hard  even  for  grown  people 
who  have  long  known  his  will  to  remem- 
ber this,  and  how  much  harder  for  heed- 
less boys  and  girls  always  to  bear  in  mind 
this  Law  of  Love.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  do  the  thing  one  likes  rather  than  that 
which  makes  one's  neighbor  happy;  so 
much  easier  to  think  first  of  one's  own 
pleasure,  and  last  of  what  will  please  an- 
other. 

And  because  selfish  deeds  come  so  easi- 
ly, and  the  right  things  are  hard  to  do,  we 
must  be  glad  of  all  that  will  help  us  to 


keep  the  Law  of  Love  in  mind.  It  was  to 
be  just  such  a  help  to  English  boys  and  girls 
that  the  Ministering  Children's  League 
was  formed  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago ; 
and  when  its  Central  Secretary  came  to 
this  country,  and  brought  with  her  the 
Rule  and  Prayer  of  the  society,  there  were 
some  among  us  who  were  very  glad  to  wel- 
come them  as  helps  for  our  own  boys  and 
girls. 

The  first  Branches  of  the  Ministering 
Children's  League  in  this  country  were 
formed  early  in  November,  in  New  York 
city  and  Baltimore  ;  and  others  followed 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  until  now 
there  are  established  one  hundred  Branch- 
es, whose  memberships  vary  from  two 
hundred  in  the  larger  to  five  in  the  small- 
er. 

The  chain  that  binds  these  Ministering 
Children  together  has  its  links  in  twenty- 
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six  states  and  territories,  from  Maine  to 
California  and  Washington  Territory,  and 
from  Montana  and  Minnesota  to  Texas 
and  Florida. 

The  organization  of  the  League  is  of  the 
simplest.  All  members  are  expected  to 
try  to  keep  the  Rule,  and  to  repeat  the 
Prayer  at  least  every  Sunday;  but  each 
Branch  is  free  to  organize  as  it  pleases, 
and  to  undertake  any  good  work  in  which 
it  may  become  interested.  A  Central  Sec- 
retary keeps  the  list  of  Branches,  and  fur- 
nishes the  cards  and  leaflets  of  the  society 
as  they  are  required  ;  but  no  report  is  ask- 
ed of  the  Branches,  although  such  reports, 
when  made,  are  always  welcome.  To 
cover  the  expenses  of  printing  and  postage, 
a  charge  is  made  of  two  cents  apiece  for 
the  membership  cards,  and  five  cents  a 
dozen  for  all  leaflets  of  the  society. 

The  League  is  only  making  a  begin- 
ning, but  already  many  of  its  members  are 
doing  work  for  others,  who  are  "  neigh- 
bors "  indeed,  but  at  a  distance  which  is 
only  bridged  by  these  deeds  of  love.  One 
Branch  has  given,  within  the  year,  $150 
to  support  a  Chinese  girl  baby  for  five 


years  in  an  Orphanage  at  Shanghai.  An- 
other has  filled  a  large  box  with  Christ- 
mas gifls  for  a  school  for  colored  children 
in  the  South.  Still  another,  hearing  of 
many  families  burnt  out  of  their  homes  in 
a  great  forest  fire,  set  to  work  to  supply 
the  children  with  books  and  toys.  Their 
real  needs  were  provided  for  by  older 
hands,  but  the  thought  of  seventy  children 
without  a  doll  or  a  book  went  straight  to 
the  heart  of  these  ministering  boys  and 
girls,  and  they  hastened  to  do  what  they 
could  to  cheer  the  homeless  little  ones. 

Other  Branches  have  prepared  gifts  for 
poor  and  sick  children;  others  formed 
themselves  into  Flower  Missions  during 
the  summer,  and  most  have  done  some- 
thing for  outside  people,  while  they  tried 
to  do  their  daily,  loving,  ministering  deeds 
in  their  own  homes.  , 

We  shall  be  glad  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  League,  and  Associates  are 
asked  to  send  the  leaflets  to  friends  who 
are  interested  in  any  way  in  the  care  of 
children  ;  while  the  members  themselves 
are  desired  to  invite  their  boy  and  g^rl 
friends  to  join  the  League. 


MUSICAL  TENS. 


A  LADY,  who  sends  us  the  report  from 
Cheltenham,  writes  that  last  winter  she 
belonged  to  a  Musical  Ten  who  sang  at 
hospitals,  missions  and  homes  every  week. 
Here  is  a  hint  for  many  a  group  of  girls 
and  boys  who  have  not  yet  found  the 
best  way  in  which  they  can  work.  Why 
should  not  a  singing  mission  work  won- 
ders ?  How  few  people  there  are  who  are 
not  fond  of  music,  though  they  may  not 
be  able  to  sing  a  note.  Constant  familiar- 
ity with  good  music  is  a  great  civilizer. 


Dr.  Hale's  story  of  Christmas  Waits  in 
Boston  shows  what  young  people  did  one 
Christmas  eve.  Similar  bands  could  do 
the  same  work  among  the  poor.  But  let 
them  go  early  in  the  evening,  and  with  their 
bright  Christmas  Carols  they  may  turn 
many  a  heart  to  remembering  a  purer  life 
and  many  a  step  may  be  turned  homeward 
that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  sa- 
loon. One  word,  one  strain  of  music,  may 
change  a  whole  life.  Is  it  not  worth  try- 
ing? 
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STORY   OF  THE  "  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 
SCRANTON. 

A  DEAR  friend  has  asked  us  to  tell  our 
story  to  the  readers  of  Lend  a  Hand  mag- 
azine. As  it  is  such  a  simple  one,  per- 
haps only  the  youngest  will  be  interested 
in  what  we  have  to  tell  about  our  work. 

We  were  first  planted  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
where  we  are  growing  in  a  large  field. 
There  are  beds  of  us  in  other  places — in 
New  York,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Oxford,  N. 
J.,  and  Nanking,  China. 

One  of  our  dear  little  "  Lilies  "  in  China 
was  bom  in  a  heathen  home.  Her  name  is 
Love  Isong.  She  came  to  school  with  her 
feet  all  bound  up  so  that  they  would  nev- 
er grow  large.  Our  missionary  told  her 
mother  that  it  was  very  wrong  to  bind  up' 
the  feet  and  God  would  not  be  pleased. 
Love's  mother  said  she  wished  to  be  a 
Christian,  so  she  took  off  the  bindings,  and 
now  little  Love  goes  skipping  about  with 
her  feet  nice  and  free.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, she  will  teach  all  who  become  Chris- 
tians that  it  is  very  wrong  to  bind  up  their 
feet,  and  so  by  and  by  all  the  little  girls 
will  have  nice  large  feet.  We  "  Lilies  " 
are  very  much  interested  in  this  school  in 
Nanking ;  we  send  money  there  every  year 
and  pur  missionary  writes  us  lovely  letters. 

The  "Lilies  "  there  wanted  to  earn  some 
money  for  our  society,  so  they  picked  their 
flower  seeds  and  sent  them  to  us  to  sell. 
They  said  that  the  money  we  took  in 
should  be  counted  as  their  contribution. 
Every  one  was  glad  to  have  these  beauti- 
ful Chinese  lady's-slippers,  so  they  paid  us 
well.  Besides  our  school  in  China  we  help 
a  number  of  objects  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try— a  school  in  Hyrum,  Utah,  the  Trib- 
une Fresh-air  Fund,  etc.,  etc.  We  pray 
over  everything  we  give  away. 

Our  meetings  are  held  on  Saturday 
morning ;  we  open  with  singing  and  short 
prayers  in  which  nearly  all  the  '*  Lilies 


take  part.  We  repeat  Bible  verses,  and 
then  take  the  collection  which  is  very  ex- 
citing, the  "  Lilies"  are  so  eager  to  drop 
their  money  into  the  plate  for  Jesus.  Dur- 
ing the  time  our  teacher  tells  us  about  our 
mission  objects,  we  hem  towels  for  the 
«'  Home  for  the  Friendless."  The  boys 
wanted  to  do  something,  too,  so  they  were 
told  to  make  horse-lines,  because  they 
thought  hemming  towels  was  not  manly 
enough.  We  love  missionary-meetings, 
but  the  little  boy  who  looks  like  one  of 
Raphael's  cherubs  is  the  most  devoted. 
One  day  when  we  met,  he  was  suffering 
with  a  bad  cold,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
not  go  to  the  meeting,  because  that  morn- 
ing it  was  held  at  such  a  distance,  he  might 
expose  himself  and  add  to  his  cold,  but,  if 
he  felt  better  in  the  afternoon,  he  could  go 
to  his  friend's  party,  which  was  just  across 
the  street.  He  gave  a  true  "  Lily'*  an- 
swer when  he  said  :  "  If  I  can't  go  to  the 
missionary-meeting  this  morning,  I  wont 
go  to  the  party  this  afternoon." 

We  have  some  dear  little  babies  in  our 
field,  we  call  them  "  Lily-buds  " — they  are 
very  cute ;  their  names  are :  Jamie  Linen, 
Max  Jessup,  Helen  Boies,  Mary  Dickson, 
Roderick  Beebe  and  Marjorie  Kingsbury. 
They  do  not  come  to  our  meetings  for  they 
would  be  too  noisy,  but  their  sweet  little 
dimpled  hands  have  often  been  held  out 
to  give  money  to  Jesus. 

We  have  one  "Lily"  in  heaven,  we 
call  her  the  "  Transplanted  Lily."  Jesus 
wanted  a  ''  Lily  "  to  be  with  the  children 
around  the  throne,  and  he  took  her  away 
from  us.  Before  she  died  she  said :  "  I 
shall  always  be  a  Lily,"  so  her  name  has 
been  kept  on  the  roll.  She  left  a  large  be- 
quest which  was  sent  to  help  the  heathen 
whom  she  always  prayed  and  worked  for. 
We  "  Lilies  "  love  to  get  presents.  Some 
time  ago  Dr.  Charles  Robinson  sent  each 
"Lily"  a  book  called  "Sermons  in  Songs." 
The  reason  he  sent  them  was  because  he 
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thought  of  us  when  he  wrote  about  the 
*'  Spiritual  Lilies  "  in  a  sermon  called  the 
Prince's  Bride. 

Besides  the  '*  Real  Lilies"  there  are  a 
great  many  older  *'  Lilies  *'  called  "  Hon- 
orary Lilies."  Once  one  of  them  asked 
whether  they  were  the  "  Faded  Lilies." 
No  indeed  !  they  are  fresher  than  we,  be- 
cause they  have  enjoyed  Jesus'  love  longer. 
Jesus'  love  keeps  '^  Lilies  "yr^^^. 

Many  of  our  "  Honoraries"  are  grow- 
ing in  fields  6,000  miles  away ;  they  are 
missionaries  teaching  the  heathen  about 
Jesus'  love.  The ' '  Honorary  Lilies  "  who 
grow  in  New  York  are  Dr.  Charles  Robin- 
son, Dr.  John  Hall,  Rev.  Wilbur  Crafts, 
Mrs.  Crafts,  Mrs.  Bottome  and  Dr.  Ormis- 
ton .  And  in  Scranton  * '  Honorary  Lilies  " 
preach  in  nearly  every  pulpit.  With  all 
these  "Honorary  Lilies"  our  fragrance 
goes  a  great  way.  When  we  are  older  we 
hope  to  graduate  into  **  King's  Daugh- 
ters," and  the  boys  into  "  Royal  Guards." 
Then  the  "Lily  Buds"  will  take  our 
places. 

We  have  some  things  to  remember  every 
day :  it  is  called  the  "  Lily  Creed": 

I  St.  What  is  it  to  be  a  Christian?  This 
answer  was  once  made  by  a  little  girl : 
' '  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  do  as  Christ  would 
do  if  he  were  a  little  girl  and  lived  in  our 
house.',' 

2d.  Count  my  blessings  and  thank  God 
for  each  one,  most  of  all  for  Jesus  who 
bought  me  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  here 
to  stay.  Once  a  poor  child  who  attended 
a  mission  school  for  the* first  time  came 
back  very  happy  and  said  to  her  compan- 
ions :  "  Just  think,  Jesus  has  come  to  live 
in  our  alley ! " 

3d.  Every  time  I  commit  a  sin  I  must 
ask  God  to  forgive  it.  Gracie  said  one 
day  :  "  Mamma,  whenever  I  commit  a  sin 
I  go  into  my  room  and  repent  it." 

4th.  I  must  always  go  to  God  for  help. 
A  lovely  story  is  told  about  some  little  girls 
whom  the  king  gave  a  lot  of  thread  to 
weave,  and  told  them  when  they  were  in 
trouble  to  come  to  him .    After  a  week  they 


came  to  report,  but  their  webs  were  all 
tangled  except  one.  She  came  with  a 
smiling  face  to  present  her  work,  and  the 
king  asked  how  it  was  that  Aer  work  was 
so  different.  She  said:  "O  I  always 
went  to  the  kin^  when  I  got  into  a  tangle." 

5th.  I  should  do  at  least  one  act  a  day 
that  costs  me  something,  to  show  I  love 
Jesus. 

6th.  I  must  pray  for  all  our  objects  and 
earn  money  for  them. 

One  of  the  "  Lilies"  was  very  ill  with 
scarlet  fever  during  the  past  winter ;  when 
she  recovered  she  gave  five  dollars  as  a 
thank-offering  for  return  of  health.  Her 
little  brother  wished  to  give  some  extra 
money,  too,  so  he  had  his  pretty  curls  cut 
offand  sold  them  to  his  mother  for  a  dollar. 
The  thank-offering  and  the  money  for  the 
hair  were  both  put  into  the  new  chapel 
which  they  are  building  for  the  Good-will 
Mission  in  N.  Y. 

The  "  Lilies  "  will  close  their  little  story 
with  their  motto, 

"  Look  away  to  Jesus, 
Ix>ok  away  from  all, 
Then  you  will  not  stumble, 
Then  you  will  not  fall," 
and  their  year  verse, 

"  As  for  God,  his  way  is  perfect." 

GERMANTOWN. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  season,  I  think 
I  can  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  club  a 
success,  not  from  the  amount  ot  good  it 
has  done,  but  from  the  amount  of  good  the 
members  have  received  from  the  thought 
they  have  given  to  others.  I  have  been  able 
to  see  many  times  how  the  thought  of  the 
pledge  and  motto  have  gone  with  the  chil- 
dren into  their  school  work  and  helped 
them  over  hard  places. 

Our  school  has  received  a  sweeter  spirit 
through  the  influence  of  the  club ;  the 
cloak-room  is  kept  in  order  daily  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  another  committee  for  the  play 
ground  makes  it  a  place  where  the  boys 
and  girls  play  together  as  loving  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  little  ones  are  well  tak- 
en care  of  and  petty  jealousies  are  ban- 
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ished.     Especially,  I  have  seen  the  good 
effect  on  the  beys. 

Until  the  first  of  July  we  helped  provide 
lunch  for  a  charity  kindergarten.  A  large 
box  of  books  and  toys  and  a  package  of 
aprons  were  sent  to  the  **  Home  for  the 
Friendless,"  New  York.  Flowers  were 
taken  to  sick  people,  Easter  letters  writ- 
ten, two  little  boys  in  the  hospital  cheered 
by  gifts  both  for  body  and  mind,  and  the 
baby  of  a  poor  woman  furnished  with  an 
outfit  of  clothes.  In  June  we  had  a  "  dai- 
sy day,"  taking  to  the  hospital  enough  of 
daisies  and  other  flowers  to  give  a  bouquet 
to  each  patient. 

In  the  winter  we  held  a  "  doll  show," 
by  which  we  made  thirteen  dollars.  Ten 
of  this  has  been  given  to  the  Country  Week 
Association  to  send  to  the  country  for  a 
week  a  poor  Italian  family  from  one  of 
the  miserable  courts  of  Philadelphia,  the 
children  of  whom  had  never  seen  the  coun- 
try. The  club  has  helped  in  furnishing 
clothes  for  their  trip. 

Our  last  meeting,  in  the  form  of  a  pic- 
nic, was  held  in  the  woods.  The  chil- 
dren agreed  it  was  the  nicest  picnic  they 
ever  had,  but  it  was  only  because  they 
tried  to  make  others  have  a  good  time  in- 
stead of  themselves. 

We  have  to  suspend  our  meetings  dur- 
ing the  summer,  as  nearly  every  one  leaves 
town,  but  we  hope  not  on  that  account  to 
cease  lending'  a  hand. 

Our  club  now  numbers  thirty-four. 
This  includes  six  ladies.  Perhaps  next 
year,  as  the  club  has  grown  so  large,  it 
would  be  better  to  divide  it  into  tens,  and 
let  each  ten  hold  its  meetings  and  make 
its  plans  weekly,  and  the  whole  club  meet 
but  once  a  month. 

I  want  to  get  the  club  into  some  active 
temperance  work.  I  hope  to  have  some 
good  members  of  our  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U. 
come  from  this  club  some  day. 

One  thing  our  boys  and  girls  have  been 
doing  would  be  a  good  idea  for  all  clubs. 
They  have  been  picking  up  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  sensational  and  sometimes  worse 


newspapers  that  they  find  in  the  street  or 
are  thrown  into  their  yards.  This  is  their 
own  idea. 

LYNN,    MASS. 

There  is  not  so  much  to  tell  as  we  wish 
there  were  about  the  doings  of  our  club 
since  the  last  report,  more  than  a  year  ago. 

We  have  become  interested  in  a  negro 
boy,  twenty  years  old,  who  is  in  tlie  state's 
prison  at  Charlestown. 

Friends  of  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
send  them  boxes  of  "goodies"  for  any 
public  holiday.  So  we  have  sent  Tom 
several  boxes  of  fruit  and  cake,  and  he  has 
written  us  a  very  nice  letter  since  the  last 
box,  which  we  sent  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 
We  mean  to  keep  him  for  a  permanent 
prot^g^. 

In  May  we  sent  a  committee  to  pick 
wild  blue  violets,  which  they  made  into 
little  bouquets  and  carried  to  a  man  at 
the  Lynn  City  Hospital. 

He  had  been  thrown  from  his  lumber 
wagon  several  weeks  before  and  been 
badly  hurt,  but  was  better  at  this  time. 
And  we  thought  it  would  please  him  ta 
have  some  violets  to  give  to  other  pa- 
tients, beside  a  bunch  for  himself. 

At  the  meetings,  we  have  made  some 
pretty  scrap-books  for  the  children's  hos- 
pital, but  they  are  not  all  finished  yet. 

This  year  we  are  trying  to  have  occa- 
sional meetings  all  summer,  but  they  are 
not  so  well  attended  as  in  winter. 

We  have  four  new  members  since  last 
year.  Our  old  constitution  having  proved 
inadequate  to  our  needs,  we  made  a  new 
one  last  winter,  and  we  have  four  officers 
now,  a  president,  vice-president,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  instead  of  only  a 
president  and  secretary  as  last  year.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  interested  in  the  club, 
and  willing  to  work.  But  it  is  sometimes 
a  little  puzzling  to  know  what  a  club  of 
young  people,  most  of  whom  are  not  yet 
out  of  school,  can  do  to  lend  a  hand. 
During  the  school  months  they  are  so  busy, 
and  in  vacation  many  of  them  are  away. 
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Lend  a  Hand. 


We  should  be  very  glad  of  suggestions 
from  other  clubs  as  to  possible  work  for 
us. 

CHELTENHAM,  PA. 

Last  summer  I  saw  several  copies  of 
the  magazine,  Lend  a  Hand,  and  in  read- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  different  clubs  I 
determined  to  put  into  form  some  ideas  that 
had  been  forcing  themselves  upon  my  mind 
for  some  time.  I  formed  three  Tens  in 
my  Bible  Class  of  thirty  girls  and  we  call- 
ed ourselves  the  Earnest  Workers  of  St. 
Paul's  Church.  We  ordered  badges  and 
have  been  wearing  them  since  January 
and  doing  good,  earnest  work  all  win- 
ter. Meetings  have  been  held  every  other 
Thursday  afternoon  for  five  months. 

The  tangible  and  visible  work  before 
Christmas  was  collecting  pictures  and 
verses  and  making  scrap-books  for  hos- 
pitals ;  and  since  Christmas  sewing  on 
little  babies*  outfits  for  poor  families  in  our 
neighborhood  and  for  St.  Mary's  Home 
in  Philadelphia. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

We  have  had  during  the  year  eight 
meetings  held,  with  one  exception,  at  pri- 
vate houses,  either  the  parsonage  or  my 
own  home. 

At  the  first  meeting,  besides  some  mu- 
sical exercises  by  thfe  boys,  we  had  a  talk 
upon  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  sec- 
ond meeting  was  wholly  devoted  to  busi- 
ness. The  third  meeting  was  given  up  to 
the  answering  of  questions  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United .  States,  which  had 
been  given  previously.  At  the  next  we 
had  questions  about  George  Washington. 
During  March  and  April  we  had  questions 
about  events  that  had  happened  during 
those  months  in  other  years,  the  battle  of 
the  Merrimack  and  Monitor,  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  etc. 

The  boys  have  raised  during  the  year 
$30.50  for  our  Home  Work  organization 
and  about  $10.00  for  a  child's  cot  in  our 
hospital. 


NEWPORT,    R.    I. 

Our  Society  has  for  its  members  all  the 
children  and  young  people  of  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  Channing  Memorial  Church. 
Our  oflScers  are  elected  by  the  members 
from  among  the  older  boys  and  girls  and 
from  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. 

We  raise  our  money  by  contributions 
every  Sunday  and  by  occasional  entertain- 
ments that  we  give  in  the  Sunday-school 
rooms. 

We  meet  on  Sundays  after  Sunday- 
school,  whenever  we  have  anything  to  talk 
over,  and  at  other  times  and  places  when 
and  where  our  work  calls  us  together. 
Our  work  runs  within  no  fixed  lines ;  we 
merely  try  to  lend  a  helping  hand  whenever 
and  wherever  we  find  a  chance.  We  are 
in  our  fifth  year  and  opportunities  grow 
as  we  look  for  them. 

We  have  helped  the  "  Country  Week  " 
by  yearly  contributions,  educated  half  a 
Crow  Indian  at  Mr.  Bond's  school  in 
Montana,  sent  a  Christmas  box  to  the 
girls  in  one  of  our  Rhode  Island  reform 
schools,  etc.,  etc.,  but  where  we  find  our- 
selves most  of  use  is  right  here  at  home 
among  the  old  and  the  poor  and  the  sick 
who  are  our  neighbors. 

For  several  years  we  have  found  that  it 
worked  well  to  dress  our  Sunday-school 
tree  over  again,  give  or  make  gifts,  and 
invite  eighty  or  more  poor  children  to 
come  and  have  a  good  time  with  us,  many 
of  these  children  being  from  families  that 
we  know  and  homes  we  have  visited. 

Our  Lending  Library  has  grown  and 
flourished  since  it  was  started  a  year  ago 
last  March,  and  we  now  have  a  library  of 
seventy-eight  books  and  many  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  which  are  carried  about 
by  members  of  the  Society,  at  intervals  of 
a  week  or  two,  to  twenty-five  different 
men  and  women,  too  old  or  too  ill  to  get 
books  from  the  public  library.  These  old 
people  are  our  especial  care  at  Christmas 
and  at  Thanksgiving,  and  we  find  many 
ways  of  helping  them  all  the  time,  as  we 
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become  old  friends  and  learn  to  know  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  of  their  lives. 
We  find  work  for  the  strong,  tend  the 
sick,  or  give  free  rides  to  the  beaches  in 
^summer  where  they  are  needed. 

We  have  lately  been  interested  in  mak- 
ing scrap-books  for  the  Day  Nursery  that 
has  just  been  started  here,  and  we  want 
to  take  a  special  interest  in  sick  children 
-since  our  minds  were  turned  in  this  direc- 


tion by  hearing  of  a  little  cripple,  to  whom 
we  gave  an  Easter  gift  this  year. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  voted  to  sub- 
scribe for  Lend  a  Hand.  Work  is  ly- 
ing all  round  about  us  to  be  done  and 
we  are  ready  to  do  it,  and  we  find  much 
help  in  learning  wise  methods  by  reading 
the  reports  of  what  other  people  are  doing 
and  how  they  are  doing  it. 


REPORTS  OF  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston.  Children* s  Mission  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Destitute >  Thirty-eighth 
Annual  Report.  President^  William 
H.  Baldwin ;  Secretary^  Samuel  B. 
Crufl.  This  mission  is  to  poor,  neglect- 
ed children,  and  is  supported  in  a  great 
degree  by  children.  A  home  in  the  city 
is  temporarily  provided  and  children  are 
sent  to  good  homes  in  the  country. 
Current  receipts,  $29,812.71  ;  expenses, 
$29,980.-^8. 

Buffalo.  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety. Nintli  Annual  Report.  Presi- 
dent^ Edwin  T.  Evans ;  Secretary^ 
Nathaniel  S.  Rosenau.  The  society 
strives  by  the  combined  efforts  of  church- 
es and  societies  to  relieve  poverty  and 
prevent  pauperism. 

Bridgeport.  Associated  Charities  for 
Industrial  Relief  First  Annual  Re- 
port. President.,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Pyle ; 
Secretary^  Mrs.  Tracy  B.  Warren. 
*  *  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  street-begging  and  indiscrim- 
inate alms-giving."      The  current  re- 


ceipts, $6,916.77 ;  expenses,  $1,609.48. 

Cleveland,  O.  Cleveland  Domestic 
Training  School.  Second  Annual  Re- 
port. President^  Miss  Lucy  Buell ; 
Secretary^  Miss  Frances  E.  GrofT.  The 
society  trains  children  for  domestic  ser- 
vice in  its  various  branches.  Current 
receipts,  $121.95  ;  expenses,  $136.25. 

Hartford.  American  Asylum  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Seventy-first  Annual  Report.  Presi- 
dent^ Hon.  Francis  B.  Cooley  ;  Secre- 
tary^ Atwood  Collins.  The  asylum  is 
supported  by  the  New  England  states 
to  provide  education  and  instruction  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Current  receipts, 
$55,357.63 ;  expenses,  $56,992.29. 

New  York.  Society  To  Befriend  Work- 
ing-girls. First  Annual  Report.  Pres- 
ident^ Julius  S.  Ehrich ;  Treasurer^ 
William  F.  King.  The  society  is  form- 
ed to  befriend  needy  working-girls,  to 
provide  instruction,  a  cheerful,  cleanly 
home  and  relief  in  illness.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $4,752.65  ;  expenses,  $4,740.47. 


FOUNDLINGS. 


It  is  reported  that  ninety-six  per  cent  of  The  people  who  take  them  are  paid  ten 
the  foundlings  of  Montreal  die.  The  poor  cents  for  each  child  and  agree  to  give  them 
little  deserted  creatures  are  left  at  the  Grey  the  proper  care,  but,  instead,  they  neglect 
Nunnery,  from  where  they  are  farmed  out  them  and  allow  them  to  die  of  heat  and 
to  poor  people  in  the  country.  disease. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  A  PRISONER. 


It  is  so  certain  that  one-half  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives 
that  we  are  sure  that  the  ninety-nine  and 
nine-tenths  per  cent  who  do  not  live  in 
prisons  know  but  little  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  one-tenth  per  cent  who  are  inside 
prison  walls. 

Such  ignorance  makes  us  wish  to  pub- 
lish the  following  letter  from  a  prisoner. 
His  friend  and  correspondent,  who  sends 
it  to  us,  speaks  with  great  confidence  of 
his  sincerity,  and  sends  us  the  letter  as  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  comments  made  by 
prisoners  on  the  affairs  of  men  "  out- 
side." 

Dear  Madam: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  13th,  writ- 
ten on  Lake  Superior,  and  I  hope  you  may 
enjoy  and  be  benefited  by  your  trip  over 
that  magnificent  and  healthful  body  of  wa- 
ter. I  was  over  that  same  route  myself 
in  1879.  I  went  on  an  excursion  by  way 
of  the  lakes  to  Duluth,  and  to  St.  Paul  by 
rail.  I  have  clearly  in  memory  nearly  all 
points  of  interest  in  the  journey,  and  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  those  scenes  often 
occur  to  me  in  aggravating  contrast  with 
my  present  situation.  I  often  wish  I  had 
located  at  some  spot  in  those  northern 
woods,  and  kept  away  from  cities  forever. 
Before  we  came  to  Mackinaw  we  stopped 
at  a  little  island  called  St.  Helena,  I  think, 
only  a  few  acres  in  extent,  but  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  and  fir  trees, 
with  hard  sand  paths  running  through  the 
woods  and  down  to  the  water  again  in 
every  direction,  standing  cool  and  green 
and  beautiful  in  the  wide,  deep  waters  of 
the  lake ;  I  think  it  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  I  have  ever  seen.  I  climbed  the 
hill  at  Mackinaw  and  saw  the  historic  old 
fortress  over  which  the  French,  British 
and  American  flags  have  successively  wav- 
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ed.  I  think  the  waters  ot  those  lakes,  es* 
pecially  of  Superior,  must  be  the  purest 
and  clearest  on  earth.  Lying  in  the  St. 
Mary  river  (at  the  "  soo  "  as  they  call  it), 
on  the  Canada  side,  we  could  see  the 
rocks  and  pebbles  on  the  bottom,  if  I  re- 
member right,  at  a  depth  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet,  as  clearly  and  perfectly  as  if 
looking  through  glass.  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  take  a  plunge  in  a  pool  like 
that  just  now  ;  but  afler  all  it  is  refreshing 
to  be  able  to  think  of  such  deep,  cool 
places  in  fiery  weather  like  this,  when  hot 
winds  come  from  the  south  and  east,  not 
tempered  by  leagues  of  cold  water,  nor 
perfumed  by  pine  forests,  but  strangled 
and  polluted  by  volumes  of  bitumin- 
ous soot  from  adjacent  smoke  stacks.  I 
am  not  kicking,  however,  nor  is  there 
much  reason  for  it,  for  thousands  and 
millions  of  honest  working-men  are  shar- 
ing this  fate.  They  are  breathing  the 
close,  hot  air  of  foundries,  rolling  mills, 
cake  ovens,  and  oil  refineries,  that  others 
may  pass  the  heated  terms  in  the  mount- 
ains, or  at  the  sea-shore ;  and  all  they 
get  for  this  is  about  what  I  get — an  exist- 
ence. If  there  were  no  life  beyond  this 
one,  it  is  they  who  would  be  losers,  for 
it  is  they  who  will  certainly  receive  the 
greatest  compensation.  One  would  sup- 
pose it  easy  enough  for  a  rich  man  to  be 
honest,  if  he  so  desired ;  easy  for  him  to 
combat  and  strangle  those  ''  inherited  ten- 
dencies to  steal "  of  which  you  speak ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Thieves 
do  not  spring  from  any  grade  or  condition 
of  society,  but  are  found  in  all.  There 
is  many  a  dishonest  man  who  never  steals^ 
anything,  nor  wrongs  any  one,  but  this,  be- 
cause of  absence  of  temptation  and  op- 
portunity. 

The  tendency  you  speak  of  is  as  old 
as  humanity,  and  as  common  and  univer- 
sal as  its  mother,  selfishness.  It  is  con* 
fined  to  no  particular  class  of  men,  nor 
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■does  it  belong  wholly  to  a  low  order  of 
intelligence.  I  am  not  now  painting  all 
men  black  to  bring  them  on  my  own 
level ;  for  I  do  not  want  them  on  my 
own  level.  I  wish  that  as  I  am  a  thief 
that  I  were  the  only  one  in  the  world,  and 
that  all  else  were  honest ;  then  I  would 
have  something  to  strive  after,  and  there 
would  be  no  relapse  occasioned  by  the 
mortifying  spectacle  of  my  ideal  fouling 
itself  and  vanishing  away  entirely  ere  I 
reached  it.  But  are  all  men  honest?  or 
are  any  great  share  of  them  honest? 

Look  at  the  newspapers !  Unfortu- 
nately— mark  me — unfortunately,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  prisoners  are  permitted  to 
see  them.  Boodlers !  Boodlers!!  Boo- 
dlers  !  I !  City  governments  are  rotten. 
Legislatures  are  bribed,  and  millionaires 
are  accused  of  all  manner  of  crime,  some 
of  them  convicted,  but  none  punished. 
Where  is  the  example,  the  ideal,  for  a 
sinner  to  aim  at?  A  goody-goody  stoiy 
or  example  is  one  thing,  and  actual  life 
in  the  wide  world  quite  another.  The 
tendencies  you  speak  of  are  not  confined 
to  the  vulgar,  the  low-bom,  or  the  un- 
educated ;  they  are  everywhere,  and  they 
appear  in  all  phases  of  life.  The  other 
day,  according  to  the  papers,  an  investigat- 
ing committee  discovered  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  JefTersonville  prison  was 
rotten — that  every  officer  fiom  the  Warden 
down  was  '  standing  in  for  his  bit '  and 
defrauding  the  state ;  that  even  the  Chap- 
lain (holy  man)  was  working  a  peculiar 
little  racket  of  his  own,  and  fleecing  his 
sheep  out  of  their  few  dollars  by  pretend- 
ing to  use  his  influence  in  securing  par- 


dons for  them.  Now  these  are  the  men 
who  go  before  prison  conventions  and  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  crime  and  the  possible 
reformation  of  criminals  as  if  the  latter 
were  some  strange  and  peculiar  specie  of 
animals,  whose  habits,  motives,  etc.,  could 
only  be  understood  by  close  study  during 
long  experience.  It  is  proverbial  that  a 
bad  example  is  far  more  eflfective  than  a 
good  one ;  and  I  know,  as  well  as  I  know 
anything,  that  the  hypocrisy  of  that  Chap- 
lain, read  as  it  has  been  in  nearly  eveiy 
prison  cell  throughout  the  whole  land, 
will  work  more  evil  than  fifty  good  men 
will  be  able  to  overcome. 

In  common  desires  and  inclinations 
men  do  not  diflfer  so  much  from  their  fel- 
lows. This  tendency  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  others  is  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  is  strong  in  every  man  ;  it  is  merely 
selfishness — the  love  of  money,  the  love 
of  ease,  of  display,  or  of  excitement ;  but 
in  some  it  is  held  in  check  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  or  by  the  authority  of  bet- 
ter motives  and  sentiments.  Some  are 
without  the  aid  of  these  and  so  this  self- 
ishness is  manifested  in  a  more  violent  and 
aggravated  form.  In  order  that  a  thief 
may  reform,  he  must  cultivate  his  better 
nature  so  as  to  overcome  this  selfishness  ; 
he  must  have  an  honest  ambition,  and  the 
hope  that  it  will  sometime  be  gratified, 
and  he  must  have  an  ideal,  and  a  certain- 
ty that  there  is  a  height  of  honesty  and 
respectability  in  life  that  is  more  than  a 
chimera ;  without  these  lights  he  is  in  a 
sea  of  doubt — at  the  mercy  of  every 
storm.     I  will  write  on  the  4th. 

Very  truly  your  friend. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


A  Letter  on  Some  Matters  of  Poor 
Law  Administration.  Louisa  Twin- 
ing, Guardian  of  the  Poor,  at  Kensing- 
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Lectures  and  Essays.  Sir  Stafford 
Henry  Northcote,  ist  Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinborough. 

The  Commonwealth.  A  series  of 
essays  on  health  and  felicity  for  every-day 
reading.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
Longmans,  London. 

The  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 


Co.,  AND  Its  Influence  through  the 
Kansas  Contest  upon  National  His- 
tory. Eli  Thayer.  F.  P.  Rice,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

South  Carolina.  Resources  and  Pop- 
ulation, Institutions  and  Industries.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.     Charleston. 

An  iNqyiRY  into  the  Nature  and 
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Edited  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
Adam  Smith.     Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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WORK  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Professor  Morris  has  been  showing 
the  people  of  Australia  the  uses  of  Charity 
Organizations.  We  give  some  extracts 
from  his  article : 

The  first  use  of  a  Charity  Organization 
Society  is  to  try  to  supply  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  the  exercise  of  charity.  Its 
chief  business  should  be  to  obtain  and  dis- 
seminate information.  It  does  not  seek  to 
diminish  the  amount  expended  on  charity, 
but  to  prevent  waste,  and  to  see  that  the 
money,  which  is  spent,  be  spent  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  hurt  the  recipients.  Pro- 
miscuous giving  and  professional  begging 
are  closely  connected  as  cause  and  effect. 


The  secretary  of  a  Charitable  Organi- 
zation Society  must  be  a  sensible  man, 
readily  open  to  sympathy,  and  yet  not 
likely  to  be  taken  in — a  man  full  of  re- 
sources and  not  wanting  in  courage.  And, 
unfortunately  for  the  Society,  such  a  man, 
being  likely  to  prosper  in  private  busi- 
ness, being  the  sort  of  man  who  would 


be  eminently  useful  to  business  men,would 
be  an  expensive  article.  Nevertheless,  I 
firmly  believe  the  man  could  be  found 
and  would  be  well  worth  a  good  salary. 

The  business  of  a  Charity  Organization 
should  be  to  inform,  not  to  administer,  to- 
check  misuse  of  money,  to  direct,  to  ad- 
vise. Its  office  is  rather  that  of  a  torch- 
boy  in  the  fog,  who  shows  you  where  ta 
walk. 

If  people  generally  do  not  know  that 
they  are  doing  harm  by  giving  without 
inquiry  to  every  one  that  asks^  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  by  leaflet,  by  pam- 
phlet, by  report,  is  needed  to  drill  into  the 
heads  of  every  one  this  truth. 

A  Charity  Organization  Society  has  a 
second  work  to  do  in  the  way  of  prevent- 
ing societies  from  occupying  the  same 
ground.  The  worst  of  overlapping  in 
charitable  work  is  that  it  usually  leaves 
gaps. 


PROFIT  SHARING. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  in  a  large  manufact- 
uring place  writes  us  as  follows : 

Our  Profit-sharing  Scheme  is  firmly  es- 
tablished, and  throughout  the  country 
there  are  this  year  many  followers,  not  to 
be  sure  of  us,  but  after  the  old  French 
and  English  pattern.  A  little  something 
doubtless  we  have  done  towards  attracting 
interest  to  it  in  this  country. 

I  find  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  well 
along  with  anything  I  choose  to  do,  as  be- 
tween employes  and  myself.  I  never 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  ''  ignorant  labor" 
and  do  not  meet  it.  We  have  the  average 
variety,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  that  which  is  intel- 
ligent to  fully  rule  by  influence. 

The  library  is  used  about  as  much  as  I 


had  expected,  or  could  be  expected  for  a 
beginning.  Next  winter  we  shall  throw 
some  fresh  life  into  it  by  getting  an  oc- 
casional illustrated  lecture  by  a  literary 
club.  When  the  start  is  well  made,  I 
think  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  keeping 
say  lOO  books  out  right  along.  I  have 
borrowed  one  bit  of  philosophy  from  the 
old  writers — to  never  expect  too  much,  and 
thus  avoid  disappointment.  In  starting 
Profit-sharing  I  made  no  ado  about  it  and 
had  no  expectations;  in  starting  the  li- 
brary, ditto.  By  letting  them  go  along 
and  grow  in  the  natural  way,  with  such 
encouragement  as  could  be  given,  and 
feeling  satisfied  with  whatever  progress 
is  made,  there  is  then  no  room  for  a  break- 
down in  the  policy. 
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EM  EPSON 

Piano-  Fortes, 


Establishsd  in  IS49. 


Nearly  Forty  Tears  Trial  of  these 

vrell-known  and  popular  instruments  has 
earned  for  them  the  reputation  of  being 


the 


BEST  PIANO, 


i^lslo  f^xrloe. 


IN   THK    COUNTBY. 

More  than  4S,0O0 

Have  been  made,  and  all  now  in  use  in 
in  all  parts  of  the 

UaiUd  States,  CaiiAcU^  Mezloo,  the  Wert 
fiidlfw  and  South  Aa&erioa. 


niuBtrated  Catalogues  ftimished  on  application. 


SHEBSON  FIANO  COIFANT, 

Wareroons,  14(a  Trenont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


iHablaV.Espanol? 
Parlez-Vous  Francais  ? 
Sprechen  Sie  Deutsoh  ? 

Pariate  Italiano  ? 

you  can,  at  your  own  home,  by 

DR.  RICHAHD   S.  ROSfSNTHAIi'S 

MEISTERSCHAFT  SYSTEI, 

Learn  to  apeak  fluently  either  Spanish,  French,  Italian 
or  Qerman.  For  the  nominal  price  of  $5.00  for  each 
language. 

AH  subacribera— $5.00  for  each  language — become 
actually  pupila  of  Dr.  Rosenthal,  who  corrects  all  exer- 
cises, and  corresponds  with  them  in  regard  to  any 
difficulties  which  may  occur. 

Spedmen  Copy,  Spanish,  French,  German  or 
Italian,  M  Cents. 

Says  7%«  Natiofit  New  York :— **  This  is  without  doubt 
the  best  ssrstem  ever  devised  for  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  in  a  abort  time." 

Send  $5.00  for  full  subscription,  with  privilege  of  hav- 
ing all  your  exercises  corrected  and  queations  answered. 

4^  When  corresponding,  please  mention  where  you 
saw  this  advertiaement. 

IEISTER8CHAFT  PDBLISHIN&  CO, 

&  W.  D.  JACKSON,  Treasurer, 

Herald  Buildinsr,     BOSTON,  MASS. 


EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

who  wishes  to  avoid  the  annosrances  of  laundering  should 
have  husband  and  sons  provided  with  the 

LINENE  COLLARS  AND  GUFFS. 

Reversible,  and  Finished  on  both  sides  alike. 

Always  elegant,  comfortable  and  easily  adjusted. 

Both  standing  and  turn- down  In  all  desirable  sizes  and 
styles. 

Unrivalled  for  cheapness,  as  the  reversible  principle  makes 
one  collar  equal  to  two. 

Wedesire  EVERYBODY  to  give 
these  goods  a  FAIR  TRIAL,  and 
will  send  to  any  address  a  sam- 
ple Collar  and  pair  of  Cuffs  on 

receipt  of  SIX  CENTS.    (Namesize.) 

Please  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (free),  which 
gives  full  particulars  as  to  styles  and  varieties. 
21m  Collars^  or  five  pairs  of  Cuffs,  sold  at  stores  for  26  cts. 

RSVEBSIBLf:  COLLAR  CO., 

27  Elilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

Cabinet  Orerans. 


The    most    beautiful    and    perfect    Instrument 
for    the    home. 

SPECIAL    STYLES    FOR 

OknrehM,   GhapaUt    Halls    and    Lodcas. 

THE  NEW  ENGUND  ORfiAN  CO.. 

1897  and  1399  Washlni^ton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ji9*Seiid  for  Dlustrated  Catalogue. 
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PUBLISHER'S     DEPARTMENT. 


Casbs  for  Binding  Vol.  I. — ^Antique, 
part  leather,  sent  post-paid,  6oc. ;  old  gold, 
cloth,  sent  post-paid,  35c. 

Back  numbers  may  be  sent  to  us,  and 
we  will  bind  and  forward  at  the  following 
rates : 

Antique,   one-half  leather  .    .    .    .  $1.25 
Old  gold,  cloth 1. 00 

Missing  Numbers,  for  binding,  fur- 
nished at  17  cts. 

Bound  Volumes,  1886. — Bound  vol- 
umes of  Lend  a  Hand  magazine,  old 
gold,  cloth,  sent  by  express  or  post-paid, 
$3.00;  antique,  part  leather,  $3.25. 

Subscriptions. 

In  paying  bills  send  money  orders,  bank 
checks,  or  cashier's  checks.  Make  these 
payable  to  John  Stilman  Smith,  Treas- 
urer of  Lend  a  Hand  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    Money  so  sent  is  at  our  risk. 

Clubs,  and  Persons  about  Starting 
Clubs. 

Any  club  of  Lend  a  Hand,  or  Wads- 
worth,  or  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,  or 
Look-up  Legion,  shall  have  five  copies  of 
Lend  a  Hand  one  year  for  $8.00,  or 
ten  copies  for  $15.00 ;  and,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  can  give  one  of  the  prints  offered 
below.  To  make  sure  of  the  above  offer 
parties  must  claim  the  privilege  when 
sending  the  order. 

In  any  instructions  regarding  the  ad- 
dress of  Lend  a  Hand,  give  name  to 
whom  it  is  now  sent,  together  with  the 
town  or  city,  street  and  number,  and 
state.  In  writing  to  have  magazine 
changed,  give  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new  one.  

Munkacsy's  great  painting,  "  Christ 
before  Pilate,"  which  has  been  on  exhibi- 
tion at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  since 


June  7th,  has  been  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
where  it  will  be  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  forthcoming  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion. The  exhibition  in  Boston  closed  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  20th.  Since  the  open- 
ing in  Boston,  many  thousands  of  persons 
have  seen  the  picture,  and  the  attendance 
has  steadily  increased.  Several  Sunday- 
schools  and  classes  visited  the  exhibition, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance  from  the 
cities  and  towns  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 


Literary  Notes. 

Wide  Awake  is  as  bright  and  full  and 
solid  and  good  as  ever. 

The  notable  features  of  the  August  num- 
ber are  the  first  of  a  series  of  sketches  of 
Old  Concord  and  a  paper  on  Summer 
Sports,  both  illustrated. 

The  village  where  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought  has  been  written 
and  pictured  and  guide-booked,  until  the 
subject  is  hackneyed  ;  but  nothing  is  fresh- 
er than  unexpected  news  of  a  sleepy  old 
relic.  Margaret  Sidney,  the  writer,  lives 
in  "  Wayside,"  the  home  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  next  door  to  the  Alcotts',  a 
mile  from  Concord  bridge,  towards  Lex- 
ington. What  an  inspiration  !  Two  dol- 
lars and  forty  cents  a  year ;  but  there  isn't 
a  boy  or  girl  that  can't  get  it  for  work. 

Send  five  cents  for  a  sample  copy  to 
D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  and  there 
will  come  with  it  a  primer  about  the  oth- 
er Lothrop  magazines. 


Babyhood  is  at  hand  with  promptness 
and  is  another  seasonable  number  of  this 
popular  magazine.  A  welcome  guest  in 
any  family  where  there  is  a  baby.  Fifteen 
cents  a  number;  ^1.50  a  year.  Baby- 
hood Pub.  Co.,  5  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y, 
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^^^  ^DEPARTMENTS.^  ^i^ 

Our  rapidly-increasing  business  with  the  Watch  and  Diamond  Department  has  forced  us  to  derote  a  large 
portion  of  our  Parlor  No.  i  (heretofore  occupied  by  Bric-a-brac)  to  the  better  display  of  these  articles.  The 
facilities  afforded  there  are  quiet  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  main  store,  which  is  quite  necessary  in 
the  careful  consideration  of  an  important  purchase,  such  as  a  Watch  or  Diamond.  We  have  secured  the 
services  of  one  of  the  best-known  salesmen  (in  the  Watch  and  Diamond  business)  in  the  City,  Mr.  GEO.  H. 
MORRII.I.,  in  whose  immediate  care  the  department  will  be  placed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Watch  Manufacturers,  held  in  February,  A.  STOWELL  &  CO.  were  put  on  the  list  o< 
SPECIAL  RETAIL  AGEN'I'S  of  AMERICAN  WATCHES. 

We  are  also  SOLE  RETAIL  AGENTS  for 

THE  ISOCHRONON 

(pronounced  i-soch*  -ro-npn),  a  MANTEL  CLOCK,  with  watch  escapement,  which  will,  we  fully  believe,  super - 
,  sede  the  French  movement. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  these  superior  timekeepers,  in  imported  marble  cases,  and  we  guarantee  each  clock 
to  keep  time  (when  regulated)  to  within  one  minute  per  month,  and  also  show  a 

[  TRAVELING     CLOCK 

I  for  S  18.00,  equal  to  any  imported  one  for  $40.00  that  can  be  shown  in  this  country. 

!  A..  sto^wexjXj  <te  00., 

For  Artists  and  Amateurs^  Fitted  or  Empty  Boxes,  at  all  Prices 

FOR  EITHER 

Oil  tailor.   Water  Color,   Cliluii,  Lustra,  or  Tapestrj  PAlutlng;  or  Crajon  and  Charcoal 

Drawing. 

of  all  kinds. 
Art  Novelties  for  Deooratloo,  Handbooks  of  Inttr action  on  atl  Art  Sntijeots.    Mnthemntloal  Instm- 

ments,  I>rawini:  Paper,  T  Sqnarcs»  Eto. 

FROST   MADAMS, 

Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers,  37  Comhill,  Boston. 

Catalo^aes  free  apon  application.    Mall  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 

F.  8.  FR08T. H.  A.  LAWRBNCB. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFS.  60. 

SEWING  •  MACHINE. 

Special  Attention  Called  to  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

— lasr  Tua 


No.  8  FAMILT  MACHINE. 

N.  E.  AGENCY,  594  Washington  St. 
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ACID   PHOSPHATE.     I 

(LIQUID.) 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily 
assimilated  by  the  system. 

Zspeolally  reoonxxnended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  FJiysi- 
oal  Zadiaustion,  Indigestion, 
SeadaoJie,  XTervousness, 
TSTalcefiilness,  Impaired  VI- 
tallt^Tf  eto. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians  of  all 
Schools. 

Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its 
use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and 
sugar  only.  ]     g 
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RuMroRD  CHEaucAL  Works,     .         .     Providence,  R.  I. 
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BABIED  THUIVK  ON  IT. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  the  claim  of  the  Manufacturer^', 
and  has  the  indorsement  of  the  public,  that  RIDGL'J 
FOOD  is  the  most  reliable  food  in  the  world  for  Infants  ami 
Children.  It  combines  all  the  elements  for  perfect  grou  ,ti 
as  in  no  other. 

IT  IS  A  FACT  THAT  MORE  CHILDREN  HAVE  HEEN  SAVlD 
AND  SUCCESSFULLY  REARED  BY  RIDGE'S  FOOD  THAN  LY 
AU  THE  OTHER  FOODS  COMBINED. 


RIJMJEN  FOOD  FOR  INFAXTN  AND  IHVILIDK 

Is  a  concentrated  preparation  of  >vheat,  and  is  so  pre- 
pared as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

In  case  a  babe  cannot  have  the  natural  supply,  Rid|^e's 
Food  is  the  best  substitute.  It  is  quickly  prepared  and 
therefore  may  always  be  fresh  and  of  uniform  richness. 
By  observing  the  Special  Directions,  this  food  can  be 
adapted  to  all  the  various  needs  of  infantile  life. 
It  cannot  raiiKt*  »ci<liiy  or  wind. 

For  young  children  it  is  invaluable,  as  from  its  purity, 
strength,  and  great  nourishing  properties,  being  peculiar- 
ly and  tiioroughly  cooked  in  its  manufacture,  it  ^v^ill 
furnish  a  full  meal  for  a  growing  child. 

It  in  nouri^ihiii^,  tiatiMfyinj;,  and  children 
like  it. 

Many  persons  who  from  dyspepsia  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs  have  almost  starved  be- 
cause they  could  not  retain  or  properly  digest  food  of 
various  kinds,  have  regained  perfect  health  and  strength 
by  the  use  of  Ridge's  Food. 

Especially  in  cases  of  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 
Chronic  Diarrhoea,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Bowels,  the 
use  of  Ridge's  Food  is  invaluably.  Not  only  has  it  an 
agreeable  flavor,  but  the  system  will  retain  and  assimi- 
late it  when  eveirything  else  fails. 

Ridge's  Food  possesses  all  the  nutritive,  nounshin^r 
and  strengthening  properties  of  Oatmeal,  Groats,  and 
Barley,  but  is  not  like  them  objectionable  on  account  of 
being  unpalatable,  laxative,  exciting,  and  heating;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  neutral  in  its  action,  i)leasing  to  the  taste, 
and  possesses  no  objectionable  features  in  its  action  upon 
the  whole  system. 

Remember  that  Ridge's  Food  has  been  in  use  for 
THIRTY  years  in  England  and  America.  Thousands  of 
children  have  been  successfully  reared  upon  it,  and  no 
amount  of  slanderous  imputations  from  competitors 
that  have  arisen  can  strip  it  of  its  wide  and  well-earned 
reputation. 

Mothers  and  Nurses  send  for  pamphlets  to  Manu- 
facturers. 

Be  sure  and  get  RIDGE'S  FOOD.    Take  no  other. 


WOOI.UICH    (X)., 

PALMER, 


Manufacturers, 

MASS. 


The.so  jflno.s  aro  UBerl  in  tlio  Smithsonian  Institute 
at  Washington  for  jillits  work  of  mounting  speci- 
moiis— l»y  the  GovornnuMit  Arsenals  and  Depart- 
ment liuil(lin^^<— by  the  I'ulliiian  Palace  Car  Co., 
INIaaon  &.  llaniliii  Or^an  mikI  Piano  Co.,  and  by 
Miousaiuls  ot  llrst-ela«^s  iiianiifatturers  antl  mechan 
ics  tliroiiuhont  the  worl«l,  for  all  kinds  of  tine  work. 
Pronoiiiicc<l  .STKONGKST  ADHK.'^IVK  KNOWN. 
Sold  in  tin  cans  for  nieeiianic'S  and  amateurs,  and 
in  bottleH  for  family  use.  Tin;  total  quantity  !*old 
between  Jan.,  is'^o,  and  .Jan.,  It^s.'i,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ainoiinitMl  to  over  47  MILLION  BOTTLKS.  Be 
sure  an«l  j^el   lite  f/enuinc   LePagc's  made  only   by 

KUSSIA  CKMKNT  Co. 

The  reputation  already  e-tabliahed  for  L.E- 
PAGK'S  1.1QVIU  GLIJKas  the  slronffesl  glue  in 
the  worbl,  Jis  attested  by  its  use  in  the  large.st  man- 
ufaetories  re<iuirin>c  the  line.st  materials,  we  propose 
to  make  lor 

LePage's  Mucilage. 

Its  strength  is  not  approached  bj^  the  ordluary 
nuieilage.  The  sliapc  of  the  bottle  \vill  coimnend  It 
to  the  attention  ot  every  counting-room,  as  it  will 
not  tip  over  easily  and  the  neck  is  so  shaped  tliat 
wipiuf?  the  brunli  need  not  clog  an<l  gum  the  edges, 
;in(l  its  ]n'ice  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

To  the  Trade.— LEPAGE'S  MUCILAGE  is  put  up  in 
dozens. 

Russia  Cement  Co..  Gloncester,  Mass. 
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The  English  Blue  Book,  published  on 
the  I  St  of  August,  contains  a  careful  re- 
port, prepared  by  the  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  the  history  and  objects  of 
trade-unions,  especially  those  in  England. 
Annexed  to  the  report  is  a  series  of  elab- 
orate statistical  tables,  and  these  tables 
are  made  more  intelligible  by  the  studies 
of  Mr.  Burnett  and  Mr.  Giffen.  The  ta- 
bles  have  been  prepared  mostly  by  Mr. 
Burnett. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  objects  of  the  lead- 
ing trade-unions,  and  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  and  administration.  The 
Board  of  Trade  thinks,  in  the  publication, 
not  only  to  give  information  about  trade- 
unions  to  working-men  and  the  public, 
but  also  to  throw  some  light  on  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  working-men  of  En- 
gland, ^vhether  they  be  members  of  these 
societies  or  not,  and  as  to  the  difficulties 
they  are  likely  to  meet  with,  either  of 
sickness,  want  of  employment,  old  age, 
or  similar  causes. 

The  report  gives  particulars,  not  abso- 
lutely complete,  but  sufficiently  so  for  in- 
terest and  information,  regarding  eighteen 
different  unions.  This  represents  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  trade-unions 
in  the  country,  for  the  last  return  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  shows  that 
there  are  in  all  252  trade-unions.  The 
eighteen,  however,  have  been  well  select- 
ed, and  give  a  sufficient  number  to  exhibit 
the  general  working  of  these  societies.  In 
this  number,  the  total  return  of  members 
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is  196,341 .  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
unions  who  have  made  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  members  to  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  give  a  membership  of 
only  278,866 ;  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
eighteen  societies  now  reported  upon  are, 
on  the  whole,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  number.  It  is  said  in  the  report 
that  all  the  trade-unions  in  Great  Britain 
have  probably  600,000  members.  In  this 
Blue  Book,  therefore,  we  have  accurate 
returns  of  about  one-third  of  that  number. 

The  second  table  on  the  statistical  pa- 
pers gives  the  amount  of  contributions  for 
all  purposes.  Where  the  membership  is 
large,  in  some  cases  each  member  pays  as 
much  as  three  pounds,  and  a  payment  of 
more  than  two  pounds  is  common.  On 
an  income  of  thirty  shillings  a  week,  a 
contribution  of  three  pounds  would  amount 
to  about  four  per  cent,  and  this  represents 
what  may  be  called  an  insurance  by  which 
the  workman  secure3  himself  for  certain 
quite  important  necessities.  What  these 
necessities  are  appears  from  another  ta- 
ble. 

This  brings  together  the  percentages  of 
the  members  of  the  unions  provided  for 
by  the  various  benefit  funds ;  namely,  the 
unemployed,  the  sick  and  the  superannuat- 
ed. In  one  case,  the  percentage  of  the 
unemployed  is  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent ; 
figures  between  five  per  cent  and  ten  per 
cent  are  not  uncommon.  The  percentage 
of  sickness  ranges  between  two  and  three 
per  cent,  while  there  are  higher  figures. 
The  percentage  of  superannuated  is  more 
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than  two  per  cent  in  the  societies  which 
have  been  longest  established.  It  is  to  be 
observed  then,  by  those  who  speak  care- 
lessly of  trade-unions,  as  if  they  were  sim- 
ply a  contrivance  for  the  oppression  of 
masters,  that,  in  fact,  the  English  trade- 
unions  secure  for  the  men  who  belong  to 
them  the  benefit  which  they  would  receive 
from  any  mutual  insurance  society.  If 
the  men  did  not  give  their  mone^  to  these, 
they  would,  or  ought  to,  give  it  to  some 
other  society  which  secures  them  against 
the  risk  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  lack  of 
employment. 

Mr.  Burnett,  who  presents  this  report, 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  trade- 
unions  in  different  capacities.  He  was^ 
the  secretary  of  the  Engineer's  Society. 
He  speaks  of  trade-unions,  without  the 
prejudice  of  ignorance  which  is  so  apt  to 
vitiate  comments  on  this  subject.  In  the 
•close  of  his  report,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"  The  trade-unions  of  Great  Britain 
■cannot  by  any  means  be  said  to  include 
within  their  ranks  anything  like  the  great 
body  of  the  workmen  of  the  kingdom,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  their  members  are  the 
flower  of  their  respective  trades.  No  un- 
ion can  be  very  powerful  for  trade  pur- 
poses which  does  not  possess  as  members 
the  great  body  of  men  in  the  trade,  and 
those  who  most  nearly  approximate  this 
standard  have  undoubtedly  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  their  members. 
The  work  of  obtaining  members  from  those 
outside  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, but  even  here  the  greatest  prudence 
must  be  observed.  As  societies  paying 
benefits  to  unemployed  members  they  must 
pay  due  regard  to  the  capabilities  as  work- 
men of  those  they  admit ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  inferior  men  are  most  often 
out  of  work.  Then,  as  friendly  societies, 
paying  sick,  funeral,  or  disablement  ben- 
efits, they  must  also  have  regard  to  the 
health  and  constitution  of  candidates  for 
admission.     In  this  way  it  may  be  argued 


that  membership  of  a  trade-unioi#i8  a  good 
rough  test  of  a  man's  ability,  which  to  a 
large  extent  justifies  the  special  rate  of 
wages  which  members  of  such  societies 
demand  and  generally  obtain.  It  is  often 
assumed  that  trade-unions  demand  one 
uniform  rate  of  wages,  which  must  be 
alike  to  the  good  workman  and  to  the  in- 
different one.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
union  simply  lays  down  a  minimum  rate 
of  wages  below  which  its  members  shall 
not  work.  Above  this,  there  may  be,  and 
is,  a  wide  range  of  values.  Nor  can  the 
enforcement  of  this  minimum  rate  be  said 
^  be  in  any  sense  arbitrary.  As  a  strict 
matter  of  fact  it  is  as  much  fixed  by  the 
employer  as  by  the  union." 


The  annual  report  published  by  Par- 
liament relative  to  the  Friendly  Societies, 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  and 
Trade-unions,  of  which  the  report  of  which 
we  have  spoken  makes  a  part,  is  a  document 
of  several  hundred  pages,  giving  the  an- 
nual reports  of  all  societies  which  cared  to 
register  themselves,  so  as  to  obtain  such  ad- 
vantages as  are  given  under  English  laws  by 
national  recognition.  The  various  socie- 
ties and  working-men's  clubs,  and  what  are 
called  '*  specially-authorized  societies,"  ap- 
pear under  this  head,  and  in  the  ftill  report 
of  1884  ^^  whole  number  of  bodies  thus 
registered  was  i  ,657.  The  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  trade-unions  were  look- 
ed upon  as  institutions  hostile  to  the  pub- 
lic peace  in  England,  and  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  in  general  that  with  the  recognition 
of  their  work  by  the  authorities  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor  are  become  sim- 
pler and  easier.  We  shall  take  another 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  information  given 
in  these  reports  of  the  working  of  the 
burial  societies  which  make  a  part  of  the 
number.  

In  this  connection,  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Trent,  himself  a  working  man, 
in  his  prize  essay  may  be  considered : 
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'*  In  contemplating  the  great  future 
which  is  in  store  for  trade-unions,  the 
present  unhappy  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  must  not 
be  forgotten.  One  of  the  steps  to  be  tak- 
en first,  because  of  its  importance,  is  that 
which  brings  together  the  two  classes  of 
society  in  harmony  and  good-will.  As 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst  told  the  Paris  Con- 
ference of  Workmen  last  year  (1883), 
working-men  should  raise  themselves,  not 
by  depressing  others,  but  acting  with  them 
in  friendliness.  The  present  state  is  one 
of  all-abhorred  war,  with  lucid  intervals  of 
peace.  This  is  slowly,  too  slowly,  pass- 
ing away,  and  every  means  should  be  tak- 
en to  bring  about  a  happier  and  a  bright- 
er time.  The  evils  are  old  and  experience 
is  great.  What  is  wanted  is  intelligence 
to  discern  the  evils,  the  charity  to  acknowl- 
edge them,  and  the  wisdom  to  remedy 
them.  '  Light,  more  light,'  should  be 
the  desire  of  all.  There  are  already  signs 
of  day.  Dawn  is  visible.  Some  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  masters  have  al- 
ready acknowledged  the  justice  of  iy;iion- 
ism,  and  others  are  day  by  day  following 
their  example.  Support  comes  whence 
least  expected.  The  candidate  for  the 
tlirone  of  France,  who  of  all  others  in  a 
similar  position  is  best  fitted  to  be  a  king, 
has  written  to  his  countrymen  a  fair  and 
honest  description  of  tracJe-unions  in  En- 
gland. He  has  done  so  in  the  hope  that 
the  working-men  of  his  own  country  will 
,  adopt  the  same  means  of  improving  their 
condition,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
useful  to  themselves  and  the  world.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  is  no  presumption  in  say- 
ing that  others,  like  Mr.  Thornton,  have 
viewed  the  promised  land.  Afar  off  it 
may  be,  but  still  promised.  In  that  hap- 
py region,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  There  are  no  animosities,  no  strug- 
gles between  class  and  class,  no  wars 
or  rumors  of  wars.  Men  have  long  ago 
discovered  what  is  a  fair  day's  work,  and 
masters  have  found  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  is  a  fair  day's  wages.     There, 


men,  even  working-men,  are  known  as 
men,  having  a  God-created  form,  and 
there  each  has  his  own  reward. 

*' '  Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things. 
A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit. 

Content  that  from  employment  springs 

A  heart  that  in  its  labor  sings ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee.' 

*'  Trade  unionism,  then,  has  a  great  fut- 
ure before  it.  Its  ultimate  result  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  to  convince  both  em- 
ployeAind  employed  that  they  are  the  tru- 
est friends  each  of  the  other,  for  each  de- 
rives his  revenue  from  the  other.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  greatly  due 
to  the  influence  of  unions  on  trade,  and 
therefore  that  influence  benefits  the  capi- 
talist as  well  as  the  workman.  Indeed, 
it  cannot  be  too  often  remembered  that,  in 
the  exchange  that  takes  place  between  mas- 
ter and  man,  the  one  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  reluctantly  yield  what  the  other 
imperiously  demands,  but  that  each  should 
give  what  he  can  best  spare  for  that  which 
he  most  wants.  The  master  parts  with 
his  capital  because  he  wants  the  man's  la- 
bor, and  the  man  parts  with  his  labor  be- 
cause he  wants  a  part  of  the  master's  cap- 
ital. There  is  a  mutual  obligation,  a  fact 
that  has  hitherto  been  too  often  forgot- 
ten."   

It  was  as  late  as  1824  that  what  were 
known  as  ''  Workmen's  Combination 
Acts  "  made  it  illegal  in  England  for  men 
to  belong  to  any  trade  society.  No  En- 
glish skilled  workman  might  engage  him- 
self to  a  foreign  employer  under  those 
Acts.  A  man  found  guilty  of  doing  so 
could  be  sent  to  penal  servitude.  These 
laws  were  repealed  in  1824,  but  it  was 
not  until  1869  that  workmen's  societies 
could  secure  the  conviction  of  a  dishonest 
officer  who  pilfered  their  funds.  With 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  artisans 
of  the  towns,  a  more  intelligent  attention 
was  given  in  England  to  legislation  on 
this  subject,  and  in  1876  an  Act  introduc- 
ed by  Mr.  Mundella  repealed  every  legal 
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grievance  of  which  the  trade-unions  com- 
plained. Mr.  Burnett  now  says  that  the 
English  workmen  are  the  most  contented 
industrial  community  in  the  world.  He 
ascribes  their  content  to  the  recognition 
by  Parliament  of  the  rights  of  workmen 
to  associate  together  in  the  same  way  in 
which  any  other  people  associate  together 
who  have  a  common  interest. 

We  observe  that  the  carpenters'  asso- 
ciation has  twenty-five  branches  in  the 
United  States  among  the  440  branches 
of  their  institution  ;  the  engineers*  socie- 
ty has  forty-two  branches  in  the  United 
States.  

The  London  Times  closes  a  review  of 
Mr.  Burnett's  paper  by  some  words  which 
appear  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Besant  in  that  impor- 
tant and  interesting  novel  which  he  calls 
"  The  Children  of  Gibeon."  The  Times 
says :  "  The  answer  to  each  class  of  ob- 
jectors is  that  the  unions  exist  and  have 
grown  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  to 
a  prodigious  degree  of  power  and  effi- 
ciency. On  the  whole,  they  have  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  keeping  up  wages 
among  tlieir  members  by  checking  the 


excess  of  competition  for  work.  Where 
they  do  not  exist,  as  in  some  of  the  poor- 
er London  industries,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  man,  and  still  more  a  woman, 
from  accepting  just  those  wages  which 
will  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Hence 
the  lamentable  state  of  things  which  exists 
in  the  East  End."  The  reader  is  here  re- 
minded of  the  terrible  scenes  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Besant.  The  Times  goes  on  :  "Of 
course  the  unions  have  to  be  careful  lest 
they  press  the  employers  too  far.  That, 
however,  is  a  truth  which  experience  has 
long  ago  taught  the  unions.  That  En- 
glish trade  is  not  worse  than  it  is,  we 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  set  down  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  average  governing  com- 
mittees. They  are  Englishmen,  and  clear- 
headed men  for  the  most  part ;  and  they 
know  how  far  they  may  go  without  losing 
the  very  objects  for  which  they  strive. 
In  the  hands  of  theorists,  trade-unions 
would  doubtless  be  dangerous;  but  the 
men  who  compose  them  in  this  country 
are  generally  men  who  are  not  afraid  of 
looking  facts  in  the  face." 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Besant  is  himself 
the  secretary  of  the  Women's  Union  re- 
cently founded  in  London. 


INSTRUCTION  FOR  CRIPPLES. 


The  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  can  be  easily  overcome  in 
America  where  elevators  are  in  such  com- 
mon use. 

A  lady  visitor  for  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  in  Islington,  being  struck  by 
the  dull,  uncultivated  lives  of  some  of  the 
crippled  children  she  visits,  who  are  kept 
from  school  by  their  infirmities,  has  late- 
ly begun  a  small  class  for  their  benefit. 
It  is  held  in  some  Model  Buildings  in  a 
room  on  a  level  with  the  home  of  a  help- 
less cripple  who  never  can  walk  out.     At 


present  the  class  consists  of  only  three 
young  girls,  one  who  has  lost  the  use  of 
her  legs,  another  who  through  an  accident 
has  to  wear  a  cervical  support,  and  a  third 
who  wears  an  instrument  for  a  lame  foot. 
The  instruction  consists  chiefly  of  needle- 
work and  reading,  and  brings  brightness 
and  a  change  of  thought  to  young  lives 
otherwise  very  monotonous ;  but  the 
scheme  is  capable  of  development,  and,  if 
the  difficulty  of  taking  cripples  up  and 
down  stairs  could  be  overcome,  the  work 
might  be  much  extended. 
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[The  following  passages  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  line  of  remark.] 


Wb  fepresent  here  to-day  a  new  force 
in  industry  which  is  called  '*  co-operation" 
— whose  inspiration  is  self-dependence — 
whose  method  is  economy — whose  prin- 
ciple is  equity.  In  co-operation  the  prof- 
its of  the  store  and  the  workshop  are 
-equitably  shared  by  those  who  produce 
them.  Before  the  days  of  co-operation, 
labor  had  no  control  over  its  own  fortune 
or  future.  Trade-unions  have  g^ven  the 
workman  some  control  over  the  wages  of 
labor.  It  is  co-operation  alone  wh  ich  gives 
him  control  over  the  profits  of  his  work. 

The  outlook  of  the  industrial  class  fifty 
years  ago  was  as  dreary  as  Siberia.  Food 
was  scarce.  The  English  race  was  thin. 
Even  girls  had  an  ill-favored  look — ^be- 
>cause  underfed.  In  a  few  years  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  every  million  of 
adult  persons  in  England  weighed  12,000 
tons  heavier  than  they  did  before  the  re- 
peal, and  the  young  people  had  grown 
ten  times  comelier  than  they  were.  Then 
the  workman  was  in  weekly  dread  of 
ftirther  reduction  in  his  wages.  He  dare 
not  appear  in  his  workshop  in  good-look- 
ing clothes  (if  he  had  them),  as  his  mas- 
ter would  conclude  he  was  earning  too 
much,  and  reduce  his  wages ;  just  as  an 
Irish  tenant  to-day  dare  not  improve  his 
•cabin  lest  his  landlord  should  increase  his 
rent.  The  employer,  by  finding  the  men 
-work,  thought  them  under  obligation  to 
him  ;  sympathy  for  them  was  little  in  his 
way.  He,  indeed,  kept  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  but,  like  the  wolf  dog,  he  bit  them 
if  they  turned  aside.  Over  the  whole 
plain  of  labor  and  trade  you  saw  society 
in  conBict.  No  arms  were  used,  and  yet 
men  were  struck  down ;  no  blood  was 
spilt,  and  yet  men  died.  Neither  giant 
nor  feudal  lord  were  any  longer  there ;  a 
new  tyrant  reigned  in  their  stead,  more 
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omnipresent  and  pitiless  than  they,  whose 
name  was  Capital .  Like  his  predecessors, 
he  had  relenting  moods,  and  posed  as  a 
benefactor,  when, 

"  With  one  hand,  he  put 
A  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty, 
And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out." 

The  right  of  irresponsible  aggressiveness, 
which  capital  still  has,  corrupted  it  like 
despotism,  and  made  it  insatiable.  It 
then  held  in  its  hands  the  food  of  the 
people  and  the  means  of  labor.  Every- 
where workmen  were  struggling  for  the 
places  of  their  fellows ;  the  tradesman, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  were, 
by  all  the  arts  of  **  business  "  or  impost- 
ure, compassing  the  ruin  of  their  rivals. 
This  would  have  been  thought  to  be  social 
war  had  it  not  been  called  "  competition." 
In  a  population,  then,  of  16,000,000  per- 
sons, equally  invited  to  nature's  table, 
1,000,000  of  fortunate  persons  command- 
ed all  the  seats,  and  15,000,000  stood 
wistfully  looking  on,  and  the  waiters  never 
came  their  way.  All  that  fell  to  them 
were  crumbs  from  the  trenchers  of  Dives. 
Then  the  Pioneers  began  to  wonder 
whether  this  was  "  the  chief  end  of  man" 
and  the  final  outcome  of  civilization,  and 
asked  in  the  words  of  Goethe,  which  my 
early  friend  Ebenezer  Elliott  rendered  for 
our  reading — 

"  How  like  an  anvil  is  this  land ! 
And  we  lie  on  it  like  good  metal, 
Long  hammered  by  a  senseless  hand ; 
But  will  such  thumping  make  a  kettle?  " 

The  Pioneers  of  this  movement,  seeing 
that  capital  governed  the  world,  and  work- 
men had  none,  bethought  themselves  how 
they  might  acquire  it.  They  saw  that 
capital  was  an  excellent  thing.  A  savage 
can  catch  only  ten  fish  a  day.  The  capi- 
talist lends  him  a  net  and  he  catches  200, 
when  the  capitalist  takes  190  of  the  fish 
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for  the  use  of  the  net.  That  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  capitalist.  But  in  due  time 
the  capitalist  buys  the  river,  when  he  is 
able  to — and  when  it  suits  his  purpose  he 
does — exclude  the  savage  from  catching 
fish  any  more.  That  is  a  bad  thing  for 
the  savage.  The  policy  for  the  savage  to 
pursue  is  to  get  capital  and  buy  his  own 
net  and  keep  all  the  fish  he  catches.  This 
is  the  theory  of  co-operation. 

Then  the  question  arose,  how  were  the 
savages  to  buy  nets  who  had  no  money  ? 
No  avenue  seemed  open  to  any  human 
eye  whereby  capital  could  come  to  work- 
men ;  no  telescope  could  reveal  it  on  the 
whole  horizon  of  industry.  The  Pioneers 
had  no  funds,  nor  had  they  any  credit. 
Money  lenders  never  looked  in  their  direc- 
tion. Nor  could  they  hope  for  gifts.  The 
philanthropists  were  scarce  in  the  work- 
men's quarters.  Plainly  there  was  no 
help  save  by  creating  capital ;  and  there 
was  no  method  of  doing  this  except  by 
collecting  a  few  shillings  to  buy  some 
provisions  wholesale,  sell  them  to  each 
other  at  shop  prices  and  save  the  differ- 
ence. To  many  this  has  seemed  ridicu- 
lous humility,  but  it  was  the  only  form  of 
self-help  open  to  them,  and  honest  self- 
help  is  never  ridiculous.  Thus  was  dis- 
covered the  art  of  creating  capital  by  those 
who  had  none. 

This  had  been  done  before  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cheapness,  but  never  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  class  in  the  social  scale. 
The  Pioneers  might  not  have  been  so  ad- 
venturous had  not  their  attention  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  labor  districts 
every  loo  shops  depended  for  maintenance 
upon  4,CKX)  poor  families,  who  paid  yearly 
the  enormous  sum  of  ;^io,ooo  for  having 
their  humble  purchases  handed  over  the 
counter  to  them  ;  while  a  single  well- 
managed  store  of  their  own  would  supply 
them  all  better  and  put  the  ;^io,ooo  in 
their  own  pockets.  This,  which  seemed 
then  and  was  called  a  Utopian  forecast,  is 
now  the  common  experience  of  our  stores, 
for,  as  a  rule,  every  store  of  4,000  mem- 


bers makes  more  than  ;^  10,000  a  year 
profit.  Indeed,  several  stores  make  more 
— as  Sowerby  Bridge  and  Penicuik,  for 
instance,  with  less  than  3,000  members, 
make  yearly  ;^i 4,000  each.  Thus  Leeds 
with  23,000  members  makes  ;^59,ooo  an- 
nually. Oldham  co-operators  (the  Indus- 
trial and  Equitable  Societies  together) 
with  less  than  23,000  members  made  last 
year  ;^90,ooo  of  profit. 

If  a  man  took  out  a  good  working  pa- 
tent, whereby  18,000  persons  could  make 
;^90,ooo  a  year  without  putting  anything 
in  the  bank,  without  working  for  it,  or 
begging  it,  or  borrowing  it,  or  stealing  it,, 
or  incurring  any  privation  to  do  it,  such 
a  patentee  would  soon  have  numerous  ap- 
plications for  licenses.  Now  co-operation 
has  registered  the  patent  whereby  the 
members  of  a  store  have  only  to  appoint 
a  few  wise  managers,  and,  doing  nothings 
paymg  nothing,  they  grow  rich  while  they 
sleep ;  provided  that  when  they  are  awake 
they  have  common  sense  enough  to  buy 
what  they  require  at  their  own  store. 

So  little  did  Ferdinand  Lassalle  believe 
in  these  results,  that  he  invented  State 
Socialism  in  Germany,  teaching  labor 
the  lesson  of  despair,  representing  that 
the  ''brazen  law  of  wages"  bound  the 
workman  to  unceasing  servitude,  and 
made  self-help  impossible.  Undeterred, 
and  with  true  English  pluck,  the  Old  Pio- 
neers regarded  rather  the  heroic  saying 
of  Franklin,  "  To  be  thrown  on  our  own 
resources  is  to  be  cast  in  the  very  lap  of 
Fortune."  They  saw  that  reasonable  and 
persistent  thrift  was  the  ministering  angel 
who  can  lead  the  humblest  households 
from  beggary  to  competence.  With  thrift 
they  associated  justice  to  others,  and  adopt- 
ed the  two  principles  of  Economy  and 
Equity  ;  and  it  was  out  of  these  two  con- 
ceptions that  the  new  wealth-making  pow- 
er of  co-operation  grew. 

Lord  Sherbrooke  lately  reminded  us, 
in  his  wise  way,  of  the  Latin  proverb 
which  says, "  Economy  is  a  great  fortune."" 
The  Pioneers  proved  this  when  they  be- 
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gan  by  saving  their  quarterly  dividends 
instead  of  spending  them,  and' of  leaving 
them  in  the  store  at  interest — which  fur- 
ther increased  their  amount.  It  was  econ- 
omy which  led  to  the  rule  of  paying  for 
goods  at  the  counter,  thus  providing  ready 
money  for  the  market  and  giving  profita- 
ble advantage  there.  No  credit  meant  no 
booking  expenses.  No  debt  meant  no 
risk  and  no  loss.  The  late  Mr.  Fawcett 
calculated  that  the  national  change  to 
ready  money  transactions  would  be  a  gain 
to  the  people  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
entire  remission  of  the  National  Debt. 
Economy  is  against  debt — as  a  debtor  who 
does  not  pay,  or  who  will  not  pay,  is  a 
thief  in  disguise.  Whether  his  intentions 
be  good  or  bad,  he  alike  cripples  or  ruins 
the  stores  which  trust  him.  He  obliges 
yot!  to  annex  the  county  court  to  the 
counter — breeding  incurable  alienation  in 
those  who  are  sued,  which  is  a  loss  of 
good-feeling  as  well  as  custom. .  Econo- 
my condemned  underselling  others;  as 
decreasing  the  amount  returnable  to  mem- 
bers ;  as  unfriendly  to  shopkeepers — un- 
friendliness being  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  co-operation,  which  acts  on  the  associa- 
tive principle  that  good-will  is  profit.  It 
was  economy  which  prescribed  giving  fair 
weight,  fair  measure,  and  keeping  good 
faith  with  purchasers — because  gcfcd  faith 
creates  confidence,  and  confidence  brings 
custom,  and  the  larger  the  custom  the 
larger  the  gain.  Many  persons  will  tell 
you  that  honesty  is  a  salable  article — who 
never  bring  it  into  the  market  themselves. 
The  co-operator  puts  it  there,  and  a  thou- 
sand stores  prove  that  the  unaccustomed 
commodity  yields  a  good  profit.  The  co- 
operator  gives  a  pledge  *o  the  public  that 
purchasers  at  the  store  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  just  measure  and  the  truth — as  to 
the  quality  of  what  they  buy.  Thus,  as 
far  as  his  dealings  go,  the  co-operator  has 
silenced  the  tongue  of  what  Lord  Tenny- 
son calls  the  ''Giant  Liar— Trade."  It 
was  economy  that  formed  the  great  whole- 
sale buying  societies  of  Manchester  and 


Glasgow,  which  already  carry  between 
them  more  than  six  millions  of  ready  money 
into  the  market,  purchasing  cheaper  and 
with  better  discernment  than  single  stores 
can  ;  and,  by  securing  pure  commodities, 
the  health  of  families  is  promoted,  and 
the  pain  and  cost  of  such  sickness  as  im- 
pure food  continually  occasions  are  saved. 
It  is  economy  which  has  given  our  work- 
ing-class members  a  new  sense  of  inde- 
pendence— not  yet  possessed  by  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes — the  independence 
which  pays  its  way;  for  he  who  is  in 
debt  is  owned  by  others.  The  shoes  upon 
the  feeb — the  garments  upon  the  backs  of 
children  of  the  indebted  workman — be- 
long to  the  local  shoemaker,  tmlor,  or 
draper.  The  plumpness  of  his  buxom 
wife  is  the  property  of  the  butcher  and 
baker,  and  the  Shylocks  of  the  shop  might, 
more  reasonably  than  the  Jew  of  Venice, 
claim  their  pound  of  flesh  at  his  hands. 
No  man  is  independent  who  does  not 
own  his  family  and  himself.  It  is  well- 
understood  economy  which  sets  apart  a 
portion  of  its  gain  for  social  and  commer- 
cial education — for  ignorance  is  bad  for 
profits.  It  is  ''  The  worm  in  the  bud 
which  feeds  on  the  damask  cheek  of" — 
dividends.  Having  given  an  equal  vote 
to  every  member  of  a  store,  to  the  stupid 
and  the  wise  alike — and  the  stupid  being 
generally  in  the  majority — education  be- 
comes an  economical  necessity,  if  the  di- 
rectors are  to  run  anything  above  a  '•  one- 
horse  "  store.  No  directors,  however 
wise,  can  use  their  wisdom  except  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  members  permits.  The 
greatest  stores  we  have  might  be  twice  as 
rich  as  they  are  were  the  members  twice 
as  wise  as  they  are.  A  sensible  proverb 
says,  ''  A  good  coat  may  cover  a  fool,  but 
it  cannot  conceal  him."  Co-operation 
gives  good  coats,  and  by  its  educational 
funds  takes  care  that  they  cover  intelligent 
members.  Without  an  intelligence  fund 
there  can  be  no  propagandism,  and  prop- 
agandism  is  advertisement,  and  the  only 
honest  kind  of  advertisement,  because   it 
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has  instruction  in  it.  It  is  economy  that 
gave  votes  to  women  as  well  as  men,  be- 
cause everybody  knows  as  well  in  En- 
gland as  in  America  that,  while  *'  the  hus- 
band may  boast  of  holding  the  reins,  it's 
generally  the  wife  who  says  where  the 
wagon  is  going." 

By  co-operation  the  working  class,  rep- 
resented by  this  congress,  have  attain- 
ed what  competition  never  gave  signs  of 
giving  them.  They  now  own  land — they 
own  streets  of  dwellings,  and  almost  town- 
ships— they  own  vast  and  stately  ware- 
houses in  Manchester,  in  London,  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  in  Glasgow.  They 
own  a  bank  whose  transactions  amount  to 
sixteen  millions  a  year.  They  possess 
more  than  i  ,400  stores,  which  do  a  busi- 
ness of  over  thirty  millions  a  year — they 
own  share  capital  of  nine  and  one-half 
millions  in  amount,  and  are  making  now 
for  their  900,000  members  more  than  three 
millions  of  profit  annually.  The  mighty 
power  of  co-operation  has  enabled  the 
working  class  in  the  last  twenty -five  years 
(from  1 861  to  1886)  to  do  a  business  of 
361 ,000,000,  giving  them  a  profit  of  near- 
ly 29,500,000. 

Nor  do  these  figures  measure  the  activ- 
ity, the  extent,  or  character  of  co-opera- 
tors. Their  splendid  Wholesale  Society 
have  buying  stations  in  the  chief  markets 
of  Europe  and  America.  Their  ships  are 
on  the  sea.  The  life-boats  they  have  giv- 
en ride  on  our  coasts.  They  aided  in  es- 
tablishing a  Mississippi  Trading  Company 
— they  have  invested  ;f  80,000  in  the  Man- 
chester canal.  They  issue  a  newspaper, 
mxviox  Journal sicsx^  Records^  and  a  Whole- 
sale Annual  volume  of  no  mean  bulk  and 
quality.  They  erect  public  fountains — 
they  subscribe  to  hospitals  and  charities, 
as  gentlemen  do.  They  own  libraries, 
news-rooms,  and  establish  science  class- 
es.*    Formerly  the  religion  and  politics 

*  The  amount  set  apart  for  education  in  England  is 
j^i9,357 ;  in  Scotland,  ;^i.338. — Registrat's  Report.  Be- 
sides, many  societies  vote  sums  for  the  same  purpose 
not  counted,  because  they  have  no  permanent  p>ercent- 
age  of  profits  set  apart. 


of  the  working  people  were  dictated  to 
them  by  employers,  squires  and  mag- 
istrates. Now  co-operators  have  built 
halls  for  themselves,  where  they  can  hear 
the  thing  they  will  on  any  day  they  will* 
No  landlord  nor  public  authority  can  lock 
the  door  upon  them,  because  they  own 
the  place.  No  alien  censor  can  veto  the 
books  in  their  libraries  or  the  periodicals 
on  their  tables,  because  they  have  bought 
them,  and  ask  no  man's  permission  to  put 
them  there.  In  all  the  far-reaching  domin- 
ions over  which  Her  Majest}',  in  this  Ju- 
bilee Year,  as  Queen  or  Empress,  reigns 
are  there,  or  ever  were,  any  body  of  work- 
ing people  so  independent  as  the  co-oper- 
ators, who  not  only  own  property  but 
own  themselves.  Every  leader  of  stores 
delegated  to  this  congress  to-day  has  his 
reward  for  all  his  generous  advocacy  of 
associative  principle,  in  having  contribut- 
ed to  this  imperishable  distinction. 

Nor  will  we  depart  from  the  pacific  pol- 
icy by  which  it  has  been  won.  A  few 
words  will  illustrate  this.  Not  far  hence 
lies  the  high-level  bridge  spanning  the 
Tyne  at  Newcastle.  Between  its  ponder- 
ous parts,  as  any  one  may  see,  are  spaces 
left  for  its  expansion.  Were  all  the  great 
populations  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
to  pull  with  their  fiercest  strength,  they 
could  not  draw  those  separated  parts  to- 
gether. Were  all  the  mechanical  force 
Sir  William  Armstrong  could  bring  from 
the  Elswick  Works  applied  to  the  task, 
it  could  only  break  the  bridge,  never 
close  those  openings.  Yet,  when  sum- 
mer comes,  the  warm,  diffusing,  zephyr- 
like breezes — silent,  undemonstrative,  un- 
seen, unheard — close  the  apertures  by 
their  all-penetrating,  all-subduing,  irre- 
sistible warmth.  So  it  is  with  social  in- 
fluences. Force  is  no  remedy  there ;  it 
may  break  up,  but  it  can  never  build  up, 
society.  It  can  never  relax  the  cold  con- 
traction of  error,  interest  and  prejudice ; 
while  the  geniality  of  reason,  of  wise,  ear- 
nest, persistent,  and  informing  argument 
expands  the  iron  heart  of  the  world,  so 
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that  the  inspiration  of  justice  and  compas- 
sion can  enter  it,  and,  sooner  or  later,  con- 
cessions are  made  which  denunciation  and 
menace  could  never  extort. 

As  I  conclude  this  explanation  of  our 
movement,  it  is  seeming  to  revert  to  those 
without  whom  it  would  not  be  what  it 
is.  The  friendly  aid  of  Mr.  Neale,  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Ludlow  procured  for 
us  parliamentary  protection.  We  owed 
more  than  we  knew  to  the  influence  of 
Professor  Maurice.  The  cheery  words  of 
Canon  Kingsley  still  linger  in  our  ears. 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  Marquis  of  Ri- 
pon,  our  president  at  Manchester,  has 
given  his  voice  and  influence  in  favor 
of  co-operative  production.  Beyond  any 
praise  of  ours,  but  not  beyond  our  grati- 
tude, were  the  splendid  sacrifices  made  to 
this  end  by  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale  and  Mr. 
Walter  Morrison. 

Before  their  day,  however,  before  Roch- 
dale was  a  watchword,  there  was  Robert 
Owen  with  his  principles,  his  munificence, 
his  patience,  his  sublime  charity  of  judg- 
ment and  business  sagacity,  of  whom  Har- 
riet Martineau  said,  '*  when  the  social 
state  comes,  he  should  be  remembered  as 
the  sole  apostle  of  the  principle  in  En- 
gland at  the  beginning  of  this  century." 
Next  to  him  was  William  Pare,  who  alone 
spoke  in  his  angerless  voice,  and  whose 
inextinguishable  enthusiasm  mainly  creat- 
ed these  congresses.  There  was  our 
lost  president,  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  who, 
with  his  militant  eloquence,  confronted 
every  foe.  There,  too,  among  those 
known  to  most  present,  were  John  Collier 
Farn,  with  his  rugged  zeal,  and  his  great- 
er townsman,  Dr.  John  Watts,  to  whose 
unrivaled  mastery  of  co-operative  facts 
we  shall  listen  no  more.  These  wander- 
ing propagandists  and  their  colleagues 
were  they  who  inspired  the  Old  Pioneers 
of  Rochdale,  whom  it  is  not  for  me  to  for- 
get on  this  occasion — I,  who  told  them,  in 
their  day  of  struggle,  that  I  would  record 
any  success  they  made,  and  that  while  I 
lived  their  names  should  not  die.     I  see 


now  James  Smithies,  before  whose  radi- 
ant faith  despair  itself  was  charmed  with 
hopefulness;  and  William  Cooper,  with 
his  Danish  face  and  English  pluck,  whose 
tireless  zeal  disregarded  alike  his  interests 
and  himself;  and  Charles  Howarth,  the 
Archimedes  of  co-operation,  who  discov- 
ered that  the  equitable  division  of  profits 
among  purchasers  was  the  fulcrum  on 
which  the  lever  could  be  placed  which 
would  move  the  stationary  store  onwards. 
Among  them  was,  and  still  with  us  is, 
Abraham  Greenwood,  whose  unobtrusive 
perspicacity  discerned  and  inspired  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Wholesale  Society,  which 
has  consolidated  the  commercial  forces  of 
co-operation.  These  Old  Pioneers  were 
the  men  who  made  the  co-operative  cause. 
They  dug  the  foundations,  they  drove  in 
the  piles  on  which  our  movement  stands, 
and  on  which  subsequent  leaders  have 
built.  They  made  their  unnoticed  town 
famous.  We  might,  with  the  variation 
of  a  word,  say  of  the  river  Roach,  when 
co-operation  was  founded  on  its  banks, 
what  Dean  Trench  said  of  the  Alma  after 
the  battle  there— 

••  But  yesterday  a  nameless  river, 

To  none  save  wandering  weaver  known — 
Now  thou  art  a  name  forever, 
To  the  world's  four  quarters  blown." 

To  others,  as  well  as  they,  we  owe  a  last 
word  of  tribute — to  the  many  obscure 
workers  who  gave  to  this  cause  their  hum- 
ble but  generous  services — the  storekeep- 
ers without  pay — the  collectors  without 
commissions — the  advocates  without  ap- 
plause, who  took  the  war-path  in  hostile 
days.  They  passed  away  in  silence,  their 
bones  molder  in  forgotten  graves,  but 
without  them  co-operation  had  died. 
They  were  animated  by  a  philanthropic 
lunacy — the  noble  infirmity  of  the  gener- 
ous poor — which  led  them,  regardless  of 
themselves,  to  work  in  the  belief  that  the 
feeblest  efforts  for  truth  and  justice  will 
one  day  bear  fruit  for  those  who  come  aft- 
er those  who  make  them.  They  are  of 
that  class  who  are  still  the  originators  and 
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soul  of  our  new  stores.  Indigent,  but  not 
ignorant,  they  held  the  principle  that  no 
prosperity  was  honorable  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  privations  of  others.  They 
were  for  equity  and  independence.  As 
Sig.  Luzzatti  said  at  Milan,  they  were 
"  the  social  explorers  who  added  to  the 
geography  of  humanity."  Profiting  by 
their  unquenchable  zeal,  we,  who  have 
come  after  them,  have  been  able  to  put 
the  word  *'  Co-operation  "  in  the  mouth  of 
the  world.  They  had  a  wider  view  than 
many  of  us  have  learned  to  take.  They 
had  the  lofty  faith  that  by  good  sense  and 
wise  association  society  could  creftte  ''  that 


condition  of  social  life  in  which  it  should 

be  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  depraved 

or  poor."     They  are  beyond  the  reach  of 

our  gratitude.     Our  applause  can  but  fall 

on  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death,  but  we  can 

do  that,  the  thought  of  which  gladdened 

them  while  they  lived — we  can  cease  not 

our  devotion  to  their  cause  until  honest 

work  has  honest  reward — until  precarious- 

ness  is  known  no  more  in  the  homes  of 

the  people — until  the  Shakespearian  time 

shall  come  when 

"  Distribution  shall  undo  excess, 
And  each  man  have  enough." 


THE   PUBLIC  CHARITIES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  WOMAN'S  CONFERENCE,  APRIL  25TH,  1887,  BY  MISS 
ROSALIE  BUTLER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  COUNTY  VISITING  COMMIT- 
TEE  OF   THE   STATE   CHARITIES   AID   ASSOCIATION. 


PART    I. 

Hospitals  and  Lunatic  Asylums, 

The  14,000  people  who  live  under  the 
rule  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and 
Correction  consist  of  hospital  patients, 
lunatics,  paupers,  children  and  criminals. 
The  criminals,  the  denizens  of  the  city 
prisons  and  the  penitentiary,  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  inquiry. 
The  hospital  patients  cannot  properly  be 
classed  as  paupers ;  accident  and  illness 
bring  to  the  wards  great  numbers  of  the 
respectable  poor,  who  upon  their  recov- 
ery return  to  their  families  and  their  work. 

Chief  among  the  hospitals  of  the  De- 
partment is  the  old  Bellevue  Hospital  at 
the  foot  of  Twenty-seventh  street  on  the 
East  River.  With  its  famous  Medical 
Schools,  its  distinguished  Staff  of  Visit- 
ing Physicians,  and  the  services  of  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  the  man- 
agers of  which  constantly  visit  and  inspect 


the  wards,  Bellevue  Hospital  might  seem 
to  be  removed  from  the  need  of  any  out- 
side help.  But  over  12,000  patients  pass- 
ed through  its  wards  last  year,  and  among 
these  thousands  are  many  who  are  de- 
graded and  vicious  and  apt  to  corrupt 
those  about  them  ;  many  who  are  young 
and  readily  influenced  for  good  or  evil ; 
many  who  are  on  the  verge  of  pauperism, 
and  may  be  saved  from  it  by  kindly  coun- 
sel or  judicious  aid.  And  in  any  large  hos- 
pital there  must  be  many  cases  that  need 
something  more  or  other  than  the  hospi- 
tal regulations  can  supply.  To  reach  all 
these  varying  wants  visitors  are  needed — 
and  the  visitors  may  be  counted  by  ones 
and  twos. 

Attached  to  Bellevue  Hospital  are  two 
pavilions  for  the  insane,  for  the  tempo- 
rary detention  of  lunatics,  or  those  suppos- 
ed to  be  such.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
all  lunatics  who  are  sent  to  the  Island  asy- 
lums pass  through  these  pavilions.  They 
are  rarely  kept  there  for  more  than  five 
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days,  and  in  so  short  a  period  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  do  much  for  them. 
Yet  the  employment  of  trained  nurses  in 
the  pavilion  for  women  has  brought  about 
a  marked  improvement  there  within  the 
past  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  men 
might  probably  be  equally  improved  could 
the  standard  of  their  attendants  be  raised 
as  high. 

There  are  three  reception  hospitals  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  from  which  the 
j)atients  are  supposed  to  be  transferred  to 
Bellevue  as  soon  as  possible,  although  in 
fact  many  of  them  are  retained  at  the 
smaller  hospitals  until  cured.  These  hos- 
pitals have  a  population  like  that  of  Belle- 
vue and  with  the  same  needs,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  oldest  of  them,  the 
99th  Street  Reception  Hospital,  near 
Tenth  avenue,  was  until  very  recently 
always  overcrowded  and  overworked — 
796  patients  were  treated  there  last  year. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Manhattan  Hos- 
pital at  Washington  Heights  (a  private 
enterprise) ,  and  the  Harlem  Hospital,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  it  has  been  re- 
lieved from  '*  long-distance  ".rf^alls;  but 
there  is  so  much  building  and  blasting  go- 
ing on  in  the  neighborhood  that  it  is  kept 
well  filled  with  accident  cases.  Few  of  the 
patients  are  women,  and  of  these  a  con- 
siderable proportion  are  maternity  cases, 
which  ought  not  to  be  received  there. 
Like  many  of  the  city  institutions,  the 
Hospital  and  its  surroundings  have  an  air 
of  shabbiness ;  the  accommodation  is  in- 
creased by  a  large  tent  in  the  yard,  and  by 
a  so-called  erysipelas  pavilion — a  rough, 
wooden  shed,  where  any  patient  who 
must  be  isolated  is  shut  up  without  other 
care  than  the  tent  orderly  can  spare  him. 

The  Gouverneur  Hospital,  on  the  East 
River  at  Gouverneur  Slip,  was  opened  in 
October,  1885,  ^'^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^^  receiv- 
ed 545  patients.  It  has  few  beds,  and  the 
transference  of  the  patients  to  Bellevue  is 
regulated  rather  by  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing room  for  others  than  by  consideration 
for  their  individual  welfare.     This  Hos- 


pital is  a  good  illustration  of  the  poor 
housekeeping  of  which  I  spoke.  The  up- 
per floor  is  supplied  with  water  from  a 
tank  filled  by  a  pump  in  the  cellar ;  this 
pump  broke  down  after  three  or  four 
months  use,  and  was  not  repaired  for 
more  than  a  year ;  so  that  during  all  that 
time  no  water  flowed  on  the  upper  floor 
in  the  day-time.  No  sleeping  place  was 
provided  for  the  work-house  helpers,  and 
they  therefore  occupied  half  the  beds  in 
the  women's  ward,  beds  which  were  much 
needed  for  patients.  After  many  delays, 
a  room  has  just  been  made  for  the  helpers 
in  the  basement.  Half  of  the  ground  floor 
is  used  as  a  stable  for  the  ambulance  horse. 
The  large  ice  chest  in  which  the  milk 
and  meat  are  kept  is  placed  in  this  stable. 
These  are  trifles,  perhaps,  but  trifles  that 
show  the  absence  of  good  housewifely 
notions  in  the  department  that  permits 
them. 

The  Harlem  Hospital,  on  the  East  River 
at  1 20th  street,  was  not  opened  until  Jan- 
uary 20th  of  this  year.  It  has  but  thirty- 
six  beds ;  the  building,  formerly  a  private 
house,  is  open  on  all  sides,  light  and  airy^ 
and  has  plent}'  of  ground  about  it  for 
the  necessary  out-buildings.  It  is  as  yet 
too  soon  to  judge  of  its  management. 

Besides  these  three  reception  hospitals^ 
there  is  the  small  Emergency  Hospital, 
near  Bellevue,  which  was  opened  after 
the  maternity  service  was  removed  from 
Bellevue  to  Black  well's  Island,  in  order 
to  receive  such  cases  as  could  not  safely  be 
taken  to  the  Island  pavilions.  There  were 
1 78  patients  there  last  year.  Nurses  from 
the  Bellevue  School  take  charge  of  this  hos- 
pital, and  it  has  had  from  the  beginning 
a  corps  of  zealous  visitors.  The  patients 
are  chiefly  of  a  very  poor  and  low  class, 
many  of  them  without  home  or  friends,, 
and  it  is  said,  though  I  know  not  on  what 
evidence,  that  after  their  discharge  they 
not  infrequently  abandon  their  babies, 
who  thus  find  their  way  to  the  Infants* 
Hospital  on  Randall's  Island,  whither  we 
will  follow  them  later. 
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Crossing  to  Blackwell's  Island  we  come 
to  Charity  Hospital,  the  huge  gray  front 
of  which,  four  stories  high,  is  so  promi- 
nent an  object  in  the  East  River. 

Here  the  Department  of  Charities  main- 
tains a  training  school,  the  nurses  of  which 
have  earned  a  most  excellent  reputation. 
They  have  the  supervision  of  the  men's 
eye  ward,  and  occasionally  take  charge 
of  special  cases  among  the  men  ;  but  they 
are  regularly  employed  only  in  the  wom- 
en's wards  and  the  maternity  pavilions, 
which  are  under  the  same  management 
as  the  hospital,  though  isolated  from  it. 

Seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four patients  were  treated  at  Charity 
Hospital  last  year,  many  of  them  forlorn 
and  friendless  people;  they  have  fewer 
visitors  than  the  patients  at  Bellevue,  and 
less  to  cheer  them.  Among  the  men,  es- 
pecially, there  are  many  who  arc  very  re- 
spectable, clerks,  salesmen  and  the  like, 
who,  having  no  homes  or  families  in  the 
city,  are  forced  to  come  here  when  they 
are  ill.  In  the  maternity  pavilions  there 
were  last  year  463  cases ;  they  are  usual- 
ly women  of  a  low  order,  but  among 
them  may  be  found  those  whom  a  friend- 
ly hand  might  set  in  the  right  way. 

There  is  a  so-called  branch  of  Charity 
Hospital  on  Randall's  Island,  in  two  build- 
ings, one  for  men,  the  other  for  women, 
containing  from  fifty  to  seventy  patients 
each.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
patients  were  treated  in  these  hospitals  last 
year ;  they  are,  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  the  less  interesting  and  less  impor- 
tant cases,  and  as  yet,  for  lack  of  visitors, 
I  know  very  little  about  them. 

Attached  to  the  Almshouse  on  Black- 
well's  Island  is  the  Hospital  for  Incura- 
bles, where  about  100  people,  old  chronic 
cases,  are  kept  in  tolerable  comfort. 

On  Ward's  Island  is  the  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  into  which  3,321  patients  were 
admitted  last  year.  In  the  upper  part  of 
this  hospital  are  contained  a  number  of 
chronic  lunatics,  women  whose  condition 
seems  to  be  most  cheerless. 


At  the  end  of  this  series  of  hospitals  is 
the  Hart's  Island  Hospital,  nearly  two 
hours  sail  from  the  city,  in  the  mouth  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Here,  in  long,  rough,  one-story  build- 
ings, originally  put  up  in  war  time  as 
barracks  for  soldiers,  is  collected  the  over- 
flow of  the  other  hospitals  ;  the  uninter- 
esting cases ^  rheumatics,  paralytics,  con- 
sumptives, broken-down  drunkards,  with 
now  and  then  an  example  of  some  more 
acute  disease,  or  even  a  surgical  case,  puz^ 
zling  the  visitor  to  account  for  its  transfer 
to  this  remote  station.  One  cannot  but 
feel  how  dreary  must  be  the  life  of  these 
people,  gathered  together  in  the  long,  bare 
rooms,  each  containing  from  forty  to  sev- 
enty patients,  without  amusement  or  oc- 
cupation, and  almost  out  of  reach  of  their 
friends,  if  they  have  any ;  for  to  visit  Hart's 
Island,  in  winter  at  least,  takes  nearly  the 
whole  day. 

Next  to  the  hospitals  we  may  consider 
the  lunatic  asylums.  Of  the  insane  pavil- 
ions at  Bellevue,  the  entrance  gate,  as  it 
were,  of  the  whole  system,  I  have  already 
spoken.  There  are  two  main  asylums, 
that  for  women  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
that  for  men  on  Ward's  Island.  Both  are 
very  much  crowded.  The  Blackwell's 
Island  asylum  was  meant  to  accommo- 
date about  1,250  patients,  and  throughout 
last  year  contained  from  1,600  to  1,700. 
Recent  alterations  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ment have  somewhat  increased  the  avail- 
able space.  There  has  also  been  great 
improvement  in  the  direction  of  giving  oc- 
cupation to  the  patients,  a  remedial  means 
formerly  much  neglected,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  asylum  is  more  cheerftil.  A 
few  years  ago  the  experiment  was  tried 
of  teaching  a  small  class  of  lunatics  on 
a  modified  kindergarten  system  ;  though 
carried  on  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
it  proved  that  some  of  the  most  seemingly 
hopeless  cases  could  be  roused  to  healthier 
mental  action.  But  the  authorities  would 
not  take  the  matter  up,  and  the  teaching 
was  discontinued. 
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The  asylum  on  Ward's  Island  is  also 
excessively  crowded,  its  maximum  capac- 
ity being  estimated  as  1,300,  while  the 
number  of  inmates  varied  last  year  from 
1,621  to  1,744.  About  one-third  of  these 
men  are  daily  employed  in  the  work  of 
the  asylum  or  in  various  trades ;  within  a 
few  years  a  printing-office  has  been  estab- 
lished there,  where  all  the  printing  of  the 
Department  is  done.  Isolated  facts  that 
have  come  to  my  ears  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  attendants  here  are  of  an  infe- 
rior grade,  and  the  inmates  in  great  need 
of  human  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
But  the  want  of  visitors  for  the  asylum 
renders  my  knowledge  of  it  very  limited. 
The  idea  of  visiting  a  lunatic  asylum  fills 
many  people  with  horror ;  they  do  not  sup- 
pose it  to  be  possible  to  benefit  the  insane 
by  personal  intercourse,  and  they  think  of 
them  as  wild  beasts,  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  ordinary  human  motives.  And  it  is 
true  that  an  asylum  visitor  needs  more  tact 
and  discretion  than  are  required  in  an  or- 
dinary hospital  visitor.  But  very  few  lu- 
natics are  insane  on  all  sides,  many  are  so 
on  one  point  only.  They  can  be  cheered, 
they  can  be  influenced  ;  kindly  intercourse 
can  turn  their  minds  out  of  their  morbid 
channels.  The  teacher  of  the  class  which 
I  mentioned  recently  revisited  the  Black- 
well's  Island  asylum  after  an  interval  of 
some  years,  and  many  of  the  women,  even 
of  those  with  whom  she  had  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  recognized  and  greeted  her 
with  pleasure. 

And  the  visitor  may  also  bripg  the  outer 
world  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  asylums.  The  ever-increasing 
crowding  of  our  city  asylums  has  been  no- 
torious for  years,  and  the  Department  of 
Charities  has  secured  a  tract  of  land  on 
Long  Island  in  order  to  establish  a  farm 


where  many  of  the  insane  may  live  and 
work  under  conditions  which  will  give 
them  a  better  chance  of  recovery,  while 
the  pressure  on  the  asylums  will  be  there- 
by relieved.  Yet  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  for  two  past  years  has 
refused  to  maHe  the  smallest  appropria- 
tion for  the  necessary  buildings  on  this 
farm.  If  the  community  were  fully  alive 
to  the  state  of  the  asyluibs,  would  that 
particular  kind  of  economy  be  tolerated  ? 

Beside  the  two  main  asylums,  there  is 
an  insane  pavilion  for  men,  of  132  beds, 
always  full,  on  Randall's  Island.  They 
are  chronic  cases  and  remain  from  year  to 
year  with  little  change.  Thus,  last  year, 
nine  were  admitted,  six  died,  and  two 
were  transferred  to  other  asylums,  and 
this  is  about  the  yearly  average  of  move- 
ment. They  seem  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. What  effect  better  attendants  and 
more  cheerful  surroundings  might  have 
upon  their  mental  condition  cannot  be 
told. 

.We  must  follow  the  lunatics  also  to  that 
last  ditch  of  the  Department  of  Charities, 
Hart's  Island.  Six  or  seven  years  ago 
several  pavilions  were  built  there  to  re- 
lieve the  Blackwell's  Island  asylum,  and 
500  chronic  lunatics  (women)  were  placed 
in  them.  Last  year  from  fifty  to  sixty  in*- 
sane  men  were  transferred  to  Hart's  Island, 
and  it  is  said  that  more  pavilions  for  lu- 
natics are  to  be  erected  there.  A  few  of 
the  inmates — ^for  they  cannot  be  called  pa- 
tients^  they  are  adjudged  to  be  hopeless 
cases  before  they  are  sent  there — die  every 
year;  and  occasionally  one  is  sent  back 
to  the  asylums,  or  taken  out  by  relatives ; 
but  the  great  body  of  them  remain  from 
year  to  year  with  nothing  to  break  the 
monotony  of  their  lives. 
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BY    M.    R.    F.    GILMAN. 


A  LARGE  party  of  people  stood  on  the 
platform  of  the  station  at  C.  one  warm 
morning  in  July,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  express  from  Boston.  They  were 
gathered  in  a  group  and  were  talking  bus- 
ily, evidently  having  some  one  absorbing 
topic  in  common.  A  listener  might  have 
been  somewhat  puzzled  at  hearing  the 
following  disjointed  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion : 

''Are  you  going  to  have  girls  or  boys  ?  " 
was  the  question  heard  asked  most  fre- 
quently. 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
how  I  shall  live  through  the  week  with 
mine,"  said  a  pretty,  rosy-cheeked  maiden 
of  eighteen.  "What  shall  I  do  if  they 
cry  or  are  homesick  ?  " 

"  I  want  pretty  children  !  "  said  a  mid- 
dle-aged spinster,  with  artistic  propensi- 
ties. 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  children  will 
bring  night-gowns.^"  demanded  a  more 
practical-minded  woman. 

"  Of  course  it  is  an  experiment,"  said 
a  pleasant- looking,  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, "but  at  our  house  we  are  used  to  chil- 
dren and  I  think  we  shall  get  through  the 
week  with  them  unless  they  are  much 
worse  than  I  expect." 

The  young  minister  and  his  wife  were 
in  the  centre  of  this  talkative  group,  and 
to  tell  the  truth  looked  a  little  nervous  and 
excited  themselves.  They  had  persuaded 
some  of  their  good  parishioners  to  open 
their  homes  and  their  hearts  and  enter- 
tain some  city  children  for  ten  days,  but 
their  experience  in  the  "  Associated  Char- 
ities "  in  Boston  led  them  to  tremble  at 
the  probable  behavior  of  the  expected 
guests.  So  they  wisely  refrained  from 
answering  any  of  the  many  questions  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  gazed  anxiously  up 


the  track  in  the  direction  of  the  expected 
train.  The  shrill  whistle  soon  announced 
to  all  that  the  fatal  moment  had  come ; 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  there  were  not 
many  on  that  platform  who  did  not  regret 
that  they  had  been  induced  to  extend  their 
hospitality  to  unknown  "  country  week- 
ers,"  and  who  did  not  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  an  invasion  which  might  prove 
like  that  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

The  drawing-room  car  and  the  smok- 
ing car  passed  swiftly  into  the  station  and 
then  a  car,  through  whose  windows  a  row 
of  heads  was  seen  protruding,  informed 
us  all  that  our  little  visitors  had  arrived. 
How  they  scampered,  marshaled  by  a 
sweet-looking  woman  who  had  looked  aft- 
er them  during  their  journey  !  The  chil- 
dren were  of  all  ages  and  sizes. 

Perhaps  an  overgrown  girl  of  fifteen 
and  a  toddling  mite  of  four  were  the  most 
unexpected  blessings.  There  were  boys 
of  ten  and  twelve  armed  with  bats,  which 
they  carried  like  guns  across  their  shoul- 
ders, and  girls  with  dolls,  which  they  ten- 
derly pressed  to  their  hearts.  Most  of 
the  children  had  their  goods  and  chattels 
done  up  in  old  newspapers,  from  which 
every  few  moments  some  necessary  arti- 
cle of  clothing,  like  a  stocking,  would  be 
lost  out.  One  had  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  owning  a  dilapidated  valise,  which  did 
not  look  as  if  it  were  closely  packed  ;  but 
a  few  had  all  their  earthly  possessions 
packed  tightly  into  small  hand-baskets. 
The  children  looked  dusty  after  their  jour- 
ney, but  all  appeared  to  be  neatly  dressed, 
though  close  inspection  revealed  many 
patches  and  darns.  One  little  g^rl  said 
that  her  mother  had  sat  up  until  twelve 
o'clock  the  night  before  she  started,  wash- 
ing her  dresses,  but  had  not  had  time  to 
iron  them. 
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It  seemed  like  a  miniature  copy  of 
Castle  Garden,  and  was  rather  a  pathetic 
sight  to  see  the  thirty  little  emigrants  as 
they  stood  huddled  together  in  a  quiet 
comer  of  the  station,  waiting  for  their 
new  friends  to  claim  them.  Each  child 
had  a  ticket  with  the  name  of  the  lady  or 
gentleman  upqo  it  who  had  invited  him 
or  her  for  a  visit.  The  minister  was  busy 
examining  the  tickets  and  distributing  his 
small  charges,  while  the  children,  with 
open  eyes  and  rather  doleful  expressions 
on  their  dirty  little  faces,  were  shyly  look- 
ing about  at  the  grown-up  people,  won- 
dering with  which  one  their  lots  were  to 
be  cast.  Of  course  in  such  a  large  party 
of  children  there  were  a  few  mistakes 
made.  One  lady  had  sent  for  two  boys 
and  found  her  name  on  two  girls'  tickets, 
another  had  sent  for  a  little  girl  and  found 
herself  tied  to  a  little  boy.  But  most  of 
the  children  were  ticketed  correctly,  and 
in  every  case  when  two  children  were  to 
visit  together  they  came  from  the  same 
family. 

A  party  of  eight  children  were  to  go  to 
a  farm-house,  some  miles  north  of  C, 
under  the  charge  of  three  enthusiastic 
young  ladies.  There  were  one  or  two 
very  pretty  children  among  these  eight,  but 
when  "  Little  Ben,"  the  baby  of  the  tribe, 
was  led  off  to  take  his  seat  in  the  tfSfin, 
there  were  some  despairing  glances  cast 
between  the  young  hostesses.  The  rest 
of  the  youngsters  were  scattered  widely, 
two  ^oing  to  find  a  home  under  the  care 
of  the  matron  of  "  The  Home  for  the 
Aged."  It  was  thought  that  fresh  young 
lives  would  be  appreciated  there,  and  the 
poor  old  ladies  had  been  immensely  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  having  some  visitors.  There 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  homes  where 
the  various  children  were  taken.  Some 
went  among  people  who  could  afford  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  them,  and  were  taken 
to  drive  almost  daily,  while  others  went 
into  families  where  there  was  no  money 
to  be  spent  in  luxuries,  but  where  the 
hard-working  mother  had  been  generous 


enough  to  wish  to  share  the  fresh  air  and 
healthy  food,  which  her  own  little  ones 
enjoyed  in  abundance,  with  God's  less 
fortunate  children.  In  some  homes  the 
children  had  much  more  given  them  and 
done  for  them  than  in  others,  but  all  had 
fresh  air,  good  food  and  gentle  treatment. 
One  warm-hearted  woman  found  the  two 
little  girls  who  came  to  her  were  quite  in- 
sufficiently clad  even  for  summer  weather. 
Their  under-clothes  were  mere  rags  and 
their  outer  garments  nearly  threadbare 
with  frequent  washing.  On  enquiry  she 
discovered  that  the  girls  had  no  mother 
and  that  their  elder  sister,  who  had  taken 
care  of  them  since  they  were  babies,  had 
recently  become  insane.  So  the  good 
soul  called  in  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
collected  a  small  sum  of  money  and  had 
a  sewing-bee.  The  thermometer  was 
over  ninety  degrees,  but  these  women 
sewed  diligently  notwithstanding,  and  in 
two  days  the  little  girls  appeared  clothed 
in  new  raiment  without  and  within.  In 
neat  checked  gingham  dresses,  dark  stock-  ^ 
ings,  well-fitting  shoes  and  pretty  shade 
hats  trimmed  with  muslin,  they  looked 
as  dainty  as  possible.  Another  good 
woman  found  her  prot^g^es  had  no  out- 
side jackets,  only  strips  of  unhemmed 
cashmere  to  cover  themselves  with  in  case 
of  rain  or  cold.  She  hunted  through  her 
closets  and  begged  of  her  neighbors  who 
had  children,  and  found  a  woolen  jacket 
for  each  child,  which  was  comfortable 
and  suitable. 

*'  But  we  know  that  the  people  were 
kind  to  the  children,"  we  hear  the  impa- 
tient reader  exclaiming.  "  But  how  did 
the  children  behave  is  what  we  want  to 
know ! " 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  who 
might  open  their  doors  to  these  little  ones 
in  need  of  fresh  air,  but  who  are  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  fearing  that  they  would 
make  all  sorts  of  havoc  in  their  pretty 
homes.  To  these  timid  souls  we  would 
say  truthfully  that  the  great  majority  of 
the    children    behaved    unusually    well. 
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None  of  the  children  were  complained  of 
for  breaking  or  destroying  anything.     One 
lady  commented  on  the  manners  of  her  lit- 
tle boy  visitor,  and  said,  *'  He  asked  to  be 
excused  at  the  table,  and  folded  up  his 
napkin  in  the  creases."      Another  lady 
said  that  one  of  the  two  girls  who  visited 
her  had  '*  manners  which  would  fit  her 
to   adorn   any  station   in   life."      It  was 
noticed  that  some  of  the  children  watched 
the  table  manners  of  their  hostesses  and 
strove  to  copy  them.     Two  or  three  of 
the  children  were  caught  in  telling  lies, 
but  the  lies  were  not  direct  falsehoods  so 
much  as  misstatements  and  exaggerations. 
Sometimes  they  seemed   to   come   from 
sheer   stupidity.      One   dull,   overgrown 
girl  of  twelve  was  asked  what  state  Bos- 
ton  was  in.     She  said,   ''  Washington," 
and  then,  on  being  corrected,  excused  her- 
self by  saying  that  she  had  not  been  to 
school  for  two  years  because  she  had  to 
work.     On  being  asked  what  work  she 
did,  she  said  she  had  taken  care  of  a  baby 
two  years.     Then  the  lady  who  was  ques- 
tioning her  said,  "  How  big  is  the  baby  ?  " 
The  girl  replied,  "  Oh  !  very  small,  only 
three  weeks  old."     It  was  pointed  out  to 
the  girl  that  if  she  had  taken  care  of  the 
baby  two  years  it  must  be  more  than  three 
weeks  old,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  real- 
ize her  mistake  and  said,  "  Any  way,  I 
have  taken  care  of  it  a  long  time  and  it  is 
very  small."     This  same  girl  told  many 
conflicting  stories  about  her  home  and 
family,  and  was  inclined  to  boast  of  her 
mother's  possessions,  and  was  not  grate- 
ful for  anything  which  was  done  for  her. 
For  instance,  when  asked  if  she  had  ever 
seen  a  "  kerosene  stove  before,"  she  said, 
"Oh!  yes,"  contemptuously,  *'only  my 
mother's  is  larger  and  made  of  silver." 
This  girl,  however,  only  stayed  a  few  days 
and  her  place  was  taken  by  a  more  ap- 
preciative child. 

Among  thirty-five  children,  all  coming 
from  poor  families  and  brought  up  chiefly 
in  city  streets,  it  must  be  expected  that 
some  Will  not  be  saints.     But  little  sin- 


ners need  fresh  air  and  good  food  quite  as 
much  as  saints.  If  those  who  invite  the 
children  would  only  realize  this  fact  and 
would  not  become  impatient  at  once  with 
an  ungrateful  or  boastful  child,  the  "  coun- 
try week  "  work  would  become  even  more 
efficient  than  it  is  now.  Many  a  child 
who  seems  proud  and  sullen  the  first  few 
days,  or  even  is  something  of  a  beggar, 
can  be  won  over  by  gentle  treatment  and 
in  ten  days  there  is  great  opportunity'  for 
good  influences  to  be  exerted.  Quite 
apart  from  the  pleasure  these  little  ones 
receive,  the  softening  and  refining  in- 
fluences around  them  often  have  a  very 
beneficent  effect.  They  go  home  brim- 
ftil  of  new  ideas  and  perhaps  receive  their 
first  impressions  of  the  possible  combina- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  in 
household  arrangements. 

One  little  girl  who,  though  only  ten 
years  old,  acts  some  small  part  in  the 
"  Mikado  "  during  the  theatrical  season 
was  very  much  affected  by  the  pretty 
house  and  garden  of  her  hostess.  "  Do 
you  live  here  all  the  time  ?  "  was  her  first 
question  and  then  followed  the  practical 
question  which  sounded  strangely  from 
such  young  lips,  ''  What  rent  do  you 
pay?"  This  little  prima-donna  was  a 
wonderful  care-taking  creature.  Already 
a  bread-winner,  for  she  confided  to  us 
that  she  earned  two  dollars  a  week  in 
winter.  When  some  gentleman  gave  her 
twenty-five  cents  "  for  candy  "  she  actually 
suggested  saving  it,  and  taking  it  home  to 
her  mother.  She  was  asked  if  she  had  a 
bank-book,  and  advised  to  save  her  pen- 
nies and  put  them  in  the  bank.  But  she 
said,  with  conscious  business  sagacity, 
*'  Oh,  no  !  we  pay  ours  for  Life  Insurance,"^ 
a  remark  which  opens  up  a  ghastly  traf- 
fic in  poor  diseased  human  bodies,  which 
goes  on  under  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
charities,  who  deplore,  though  they  can- 
not prevent,  it.  One  little  girl  had  a  place 
as  "  cash  girl "  at  Houghton's,  and  a  hand- 
some, well-mannered  boy  of  thirteen  held 
the  same  position  at  Jordan  and  Marsh's* 
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Think  what  ten  days  of  country  life,  pic- 
nics and  drives  were  to  these  hard-work- 
ing children  !  A  happier-looking  pair  of 
little  mortals  was  never  seen  than  this 
cash  girl  and  boy.  They  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate every  breath  of  country  air  they 
drew  in.  The  boy  said,  "  I  have  had  a 
first-rate  time.  I  have  been  twice  in  the 
country  week,  but  had  the  best  time  this 
year  of  any."  Then  he  added,  half-confi- 
dentially,  "We  have  real  milk  with  no 
water  in  it."  Another  small  boy  whose 
hostess  lived  rather  near  the  street,  and 
who  did  not  find  himself  quite  so  far  away 
in  the  country  as  he  expected,  said,  '*  Last 
year  I  went  to  a  place  where  they  had 
'  real  cows.* "  Four  children  out  of  the 
thirty-five  were  sent  home  before  their 
ten  days  had  gone  by.  Two  were  very 
homesick.  They  were  pale,  sickly-look- 
ing girls,  with  livid  lips,  and  they  told 
their  hostess  that  their  mother  was  a  crip- 
ple, and  that  four  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters  had  died  of  consumption.  They 
had  never  been  away  from  home  before, 
and  needed  the  country  air  sadly ;  but 
they  seemed  to  have  no  vitality,  and  not 
strength  enough  to  enjoy  the  flowers  and 
the  fields.  They  cried  for  their  home  and 
their  mother  most  of  the  time  for  two 
days,  and  then  it  was  thought  best  to  send 
them  home  and  let  two  other  children 
take  their  places.  Everything  was  done 
to  give  them  a  pleasant  visit,  but  all  efforts 
were  of  no  avail.  There  was  a  mixture 
of  willfulness  in  their  homesickness  which 
made  them  a  little  difficult  to  manage. 
Several  of  the  children  were  homesick 
the  first  evening,  and  drooped  like  trans- 
planted flowers,  but  they  revived  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  and  felt  great  scorn  for 
the  girls  who  went  home.  The  other  two 
children  who  went  home  were  not  home- 
sick, but  one  of  them  was  a  very  disagree- 
able child.  She  was  a  girl  of  thirteen 
and  had  with  her  a  sister  of  five.  The 
younger  one  was  happy  and  contented, 
but  the  eldest  was  one  of  the  hardest  cases 
to  understand  and{dearwith  that  could  be 


found  in  Boston.  She  did  nothing  actu- 
ally bad  either,  except  lie  frequently ;  but 
she  was  obstinately  disobedient,  stupid 
and  sullen  in  some  moods,  and  pretematu- 
rally  sharp  in  others.  Her  first  enquiry 
was,  "  What  are  you  going  to  give  me 
when  I  go  away?  "  and  although  she  had 
never  been  on  a  "  country  week"  before 
she  seemed  to  expect  to  have  new  excite- 
ments provided  for  her  every  moment  of 
her  visit.  One  afternoon  she  demanded 
to  be  taken  to  drive,  and  as  the  carriage 
was  full  she  was  told  to  wait  until  the 
next  day  for  her  drive.  Annoyed  at  this, 
she  said  she  wanted  to  go  home,  and  de- 
parted with  her  sister  the  following  morn- 
ing, having  "exhausted  the  place."  This 
was  the  only  child  who  caused  any  serious 
trouble.  With  long-continued  kindness 
and  firmness  she  might  have  been  im- 
proved. But  in  ten  days  little  could  be 
taught  her,  for  she  began  by  being  sus- 
picious of  every  one.  She  was  a  "  ease  " 
who  needed  an  experienced  and  conscien- 
tious person  to  watch  over  her,  warn  and 
guide  her,  for  she  had  received  no  home 
training,  and  been  taken  aw^y  from  school 
very  early. 

The  good  influence  of  the  ' '  vacation 
schools"  and  the  "Kitchen  Garden" 
work  was  very  apparent  in  the  manners 
of  many  of  these  children.  The  four  little 
girls  who  had  the  prettiest  manners  and 
the  neatest  habits,  and  who  made  the 
most  attractive  visitors,  told  us  that  they 
went  to  school,  vacation  school  and  sew- 
ing school,  and  that  they  had  been  to  the 
"  Kitchen  Garden." 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  the  characters  of  the  children  and  some 
were  much  more  interesting  than  others. 
The  older  the  children  were,  the  more 
diflScult  they  were  to  manage,  although 
"  Little  Benny"  did  occasionally  indulge 
in  "tantrums"  and  call  his  kind  hostesses 
^*  niggers."  If  there  were  two  sisters  and 
several  years  difference  between  their  ages, 
the  elder  inclined  to  interference  in  the 
management  of  the  younger  child  and  gen- 
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erally  wished  to  adopt  more  vigorous  meth- 
ods of  punish  oient  than  were  thought  wise. 
It  was  difficult  to  teach  some  of  the  older 
children  to  be  respectful  in  addressing 
their  hostesses,  but  the  younger  children 
were  all  docile  and  willing  to  mind. 

In  some  houses  a  good  bath  was  given 
the  children  6very  evening.  Several  went 
home  provided  with  tooth  and  nail-brush- 
es, which  seemed  to  them  great  luxuries. 
One  little  boy — used  apparently  to  "  soap- 
less  poverty  " — found  a  nail-brush  such  an 
amusement  that  when  he  disappeared  for 
half  an  hour  he  was  sure  to  be  found  se- 
cretly and  energetically  applying  soap  and 
water  to  his  dingy  paws. 

Several  picnics  were  arranged  for  the 
children  and,  even  en  masse ^  they  were 
found  to  be  easy  to  manage  and  willing  and 
obliging  in  helping  the  older  people  in 
any  way  they  could.  Most  of  them  were 
grateful  and  appreciative  and  would  like  to 
have  stayed,  as  they  said,  years  instead  of 
days.  When  the  day  came  for  them  to  re- 
turn and  they  started,  in  clean  dresses  and 
clean  shirts,  with  smiling,  happy,  sunburn- 
ed faces,  their  hostesses  felt  well  repaid 
for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  for  them. 

The  rudeness  of  some  well-meaning 
older  people  towards  the  children  must  be 
mentioned.  Those  same  tactless  individ- 
uals who  will  say  before  a  child  that  she 
is  "  pretty  or  good,  "  or  '*  plain  and  bad,*' 
are  found  in  every  community.  Such  re- 
marks as,  **  Are  these  the  Charity  children 
from  Boston?"  "They  look  quite  re- 
spectable," ''  I  should  think  some  one 
would  like  to  adopt  that  child  ;  do  you  sup- 
pose her  mother  is  a  good  woman  ?  "  were 
made  within  the  hearing  of  these  poor  lit- 
tle waifs,  and  could  not  but  wound  their 
feelings  and  arouse  their  pride.  If  people 
would  but  realize  that  children  have  feel- 
ings even  more  acute  than  those  of  grown 
people,  and  would  put  themselves  in  their 
places,  such  evidences  of  cruel  thoughtless- 
ness would  not  be  common. 

In  the  country,  to  the  minds  of  self-re- 
specting, self-supporting  "  Yankees,"  the 


word  Charity  has  a  certain  very  positive 
and  disagreeable  meaning.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  better  for  many  in  the  large 
cities  if  it  bore  the  same  opprobrium .  But 
this  country  week,  at  least  when  the  chil- 
dren are  invited,  ought  not  to  be  counted 
among  the  charities.  Those  of  us  who 
would  not  deign  to  receive  a  dollar  from 
our  friends  will  gladly  visit  them  for  a  few 
weeks  and  enjoy  the  greater  advantages 
their  beautiful  country  or  city  homes  afford. 
If  we  could  only  look  on  these  children  as 
our  friends  and  could  all,  every  one  of  us 
who  has  a  cottage  and  a  bit  of  greensward, 
open  our  doors  each  year  to  some  of  them ! 

The  influence  of  country  week  is  in  two 
directions :  First,  it  leads  to  personal  con- 
tact— the  central  principle  of  all  modem 
charitable  work ;  and,  secondly,  to  circula- 
tion— the  breaking  down  of  barriers  be- 
tween the  so-called  classes  in  this  country. 
Circulation  in  the  great  national  organism 
leads  to  healthful,  long-continued  life. 

The  personal  relation  established  be- 
tween the  children  and  the  families  they 
visit  often  leads  to  lasting  friendships.  Not 
one  of  the  little  ones  who  visited  here  went 
away  without  making  friends.  One  was 
offered  a  permanent  home  and  several  of 
the  people  who  took  children  have  asked 
for  the  '*  same  ones"  next  year.  It  was 
to  the  children  the  happiest  week  of  their 
lives.  They  went  home  with  their  hori- 
zons widened,  and  learned  that  the  man 
who  lives  in  a  large  house  and  keeps  a 
carriage  and  employs  "  help  "  can  be  kind 
and  generous  to  the  poor  man's  children. 
The  well-to-do  classes  who  invited  the 
children  also  learned  an  important  lesson 
— ''  how  the  other  half  of  the  world  live." 
They  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  were 
given  some  idea  of  the  trials  and  privations 
of  the  poor  who  live  in  tenement-houses 
in  the  crowded  city.  Ignorance  rather 
than  selfishness  is  the  cause  of  many  mis- 
understandings and  much  misery ;  and  the 
world  is  full  of  kind-hearted  people,  ready 
to  help  their  unfortunate  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, if  they  only  knew  how  to  begin. 
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This  great  country  week  organization, 
which  is  growing  larger  every  year,  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  establishing  a  *'  person- 
al relationship" between  the  rich  and  poor 
that  exists  to-day.  The  only  harm  that 
can  result  from  it  is  the  possibility  of  its 
leading  the  children  to  feel  unduly  discon- 
tented with  their  own  homes  on  their  re- 
turn. But  after  all  there  is  that  danger 
for  all  of  us  wherever  we  take  a  pleasant 
journey  or  spend  a  particularly  agreeable 
holiday.  We  all  have  some  drudgery  and 
hardship  in  our  lives,  and  a  delightful  hol- 
iday is  supposed  to  make  us  more  willing 
"  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life  again."  A 
healthy,  happy  ten  days  may  be  like  an 
oasis  in  some  of  these  children's  dry,  mo- 
notonous lives.  They  often  look  back  at 
their  '*  country  week  "  for  months,  and 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  another  for 
months  more. 


Many  people  think  because  they  have 
little  ready  money  to  spare  that  they  can 
do  no  good  in  the  world.  Perhaps  they 
read  of  the  poverty  and  distress  in  large 
cities  and  live  themselves  ih  country  dis- 
tricts where  every  one  is  in  "  comfortable 
circumstances,"  and  so  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  that  they  can  do.  The  cost  of 
the  board  of  two  children  for  ten  days 
is  comparatively  small.  Their  railroad 
tickets  are  paid,  and  any  one  who  is  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  trouble  and  respon- 
sibility of  entertaining  them  has  an  oppor- 
tunity every  summer  of  doing  positive  good 
which  may  be  very  lasting  in  its  far-reach- 
ing results.  Not  one  person  who  has 
tried  this  experiment  in  C.  has  regretted 
it.  Most  of  us  have  found  that  ''  All 
worldly  joys  grow  less  to  the  one  joy  of 
doing  kindnesses." 


HOMES  FOR  WOMEN. 


Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
account  which  we  gave  last  year  of  the 
Homes  for  Canonesses  in  Vienna.  The 
following  account  of  a  similar  sisterhood 
on  a  Protestant  foundation  in  Denmark  is 
from  a  Manchester  journal.  Such  insti- 
tutions are  not  uncommon  in  different  parts 
of  northern  Germany.  We  look  forward 
to  the  establishment  of  similar  homes, 
which  differ  entirely  from  institutions  of 
charity,  in  the  American  states. 

In  Denmark  there  is  a  society  known  as 
the  Maiden  Assurance  Society ;  its  aim  is 
to  provide  for  ladies  of  well-to-do  families. 
It  shelters  and  cares  for  them,  and  furnish- 
es them  with ''  pin-money."  Its  methods 
are  thus  described  :  The  nobleman — ^for 
the  association  is  peculiarly  for  this  class — 
as  soon  as  a  female  child  is  bom,  enrolls 
her  name  in  a  certain  association  of  noble 
families  and  pays  a  certain  sum,  and  there- 
after a  fixed  annual  amount  to  the  society. 
When  she  has  reached  the  age  of,  we  be- 
lieve, twenty-one  she  becomes  entitled  to 
a  fixed  income,  and  to  a  suite  of  apart- 


ments in  a  large  building  of  the  associa- 
tion, with  gardens  and  parks  about  it,  in- 
habited by  other  young  or  older  noble 
ladies  who  have,  in  like  manner,  become 
members.  If  her  father  should  die  in  her 
youth,  and  she  should  desire  it,  she  has 
shelter  in  this  building,  and  at  a  time  fixed 
her  income.  When  she  dies  or  marries 
all  this  right  to  income  lapses,  and  the 
money  paid  in  swells  the  endowment  of 
the  association.  Her  father  may  pay  for 
twenty  years  and  then  her  marriage  cuts 
off!*  all  advantage  of  the  insurance.  But 
this  very  chance  must  enable  the  company 
to  charge  lower  annual  premiums  and 
make  the  burden  less  on  the  father  insur- 
ing. He  has,  at  any  rate,  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  his  small  annual  payments  are 
insuring  his  daughter's  future,  and  giving 
her  a  comfortable  home  and  income  after 
he  is  gone.  It  is  obvious  that  the  chances 
for  marriage  among  a  given  number  of 
women  can  be  calculated  as  closely  as 
those  of  death.  The  plan  has  worked 
well  for  generations  in  Copenhagen. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


LiFB  at  Mrs.  Fairbanks's  house  went  on 
with  the  usual  limitations,  and  the  usual 
joys  of  summer  life  among  people,  of 
whom  the  one  point  of  agreement  was  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  and  that  they  want- 
ed to  make  the  best  of  a  holiday  only  too 
short.  The  few  gentlemen  went  fishing, 
all  day  long  perhaps,  carrying  their  lunch- 
eons with  them.  The  many  ladies  col- 
lected toad-stools  of  different  colors,  and 
arranged  shields  or  other  trophies  with 
them  ;  one  or  two  of  them  slopped  with 
water-colors  a  little;  two  of  the  most 
eager  collected  ferns  and  pressed  them. 
Miss  Anna  and  Mrs.  Bates  were  good 
botanists,  and  studied  grasses  successful- 
ly and  intelligently.  Miss  Jane  Tunstall, 
who  was  the  least  bit  strong-minded,  or 
was  supposed  to  be  so,  was  rather  the  ad- 
mired center  of  the  women  of  the  com- 
pany. This  was  because  she  kept  a  sub- 
scription for  the  summer  at  Harper's  and 
at  the  Seaside  Library,  and  so  received, 
almost  every  day,  two  new  novels.  Most 
of  them  were  wretched,  as  need  hardly  be 
said.  For  even  the  brave  nineteenth  cent- 
ury, with  all  its  correlation  ot  forces,  has 
devised  no  machinery  which  shall  produce 
more  than  ten  good  novels  in  a  year.  So 
that  four  thousand  and  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  of  the  year's  manufacture  must  be 
bad,  most  of  them  very  bad.  But  for  this 
the  ''  Boarders,"  as  Mrs.  Fairbanks  called 
them,  cared  but  little.  So  that  there  were 
two  heroes,  two  heroines,  a  difficulty  in 
the  middle,  and  two  weddings  at  the  end, 
they  were  satisfied.  As  why  should  they 
not  be?  The  novels  cost  Miss  Tunstall 
but  fifteen  cents  each,  on  the  average,  and 


cost  the  Boarders  nothing.  For  Miss 
Tunstall  left  them  all,  for  general  use,  on 
the  table  of  the  "  sitting-room." 

"And  who  did  you  find  at  the  Stage- 
house?"  said  Mrs.  Floxam  to  Jane  Fair- 
banks, in  the  contemptuous  tone  with 
which  she  spoke  of  everything  excepting 
General  Cervantes  and  Northern  Mexico. 

Jane  Fairbanks  answered  cheerfully,  but 
with  a  sort  of  mechanical  cheerfulness, 
that  she  found  the  girls  of  her  own  Bible 
class,  who  were  all  she  expected,  that  they 
were  all  there  and  that  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  hour  all  together.  Jane  Fair- 
banks said  this  cheerfully,  because  she 
knew  that  Mrs.  Floxam  would  have  been 
pleased  had  no  girl  attended,  and  if  she  had 
gone  to  the  appointment  for  nothing. 

"  Of  course  they  came.  Poor  things, 
I  suppose  they  had  to  come.  I  did  not 
mean  them.  I  meant  how  many  were  in 
the  reading-room,  and  how  many  were 
playing  cards,  I  believe  you  let  them  play 
cards,  or  you  will  some  day ;  and  how 
many  were  in  the  conversation-room." 
All  this  was  said  with  a  sublime  scorn, 
because  these  places  were  not  ^^^ patios** 
or  "  salas  de  recreacion** 

Jane  Fairbanks  said  that  she  did  not  go 
into  either  of  these  rooms,  that  she  had 
told  the  girls  to  meet  her  in  the  ante-room 
of  the  library,  and  that  she  had  met  them 
there.  But  Mrs.  Floxam's  bolt  had,  none 
the  less,  struck  home.  She  knew  it  had, 
and  Jane  Fairbanks  knew  it  had,  and  an 
uncertainty  in  her  voice,  as  she  made  her 
reply,  showed  that  it  had. 

'*  I  knew  no  one  would  go  to  your  Pal- 
ace," said  Mrs.  Floxam,  replying  to  the 
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quiver  of  tone  rather  than  to  the  words. 
**  I  told  Mr.  Tangier  so,  and  1  told  Mrs. 
Dunster  so.  I  told  Mr.  Burdett  that  when 
we  lived  in  Mexico  General  Cervantes 
consulted  my  husband  about  erecting  a 
shed  where  the  cavalry  men  might  sit  in 
the  shade  when  they  played  with  their 
jack-stones,  and  Colonel  Floxam  told  him 
it  would  not  answer.  And  it  never  would 
have  answered.  But  I  suppose  Mr.  Tan- 
gier wanted  to  throw  away  his  money, 
and  Mrs.  Dunster,  she  always  wants  some- 
thing to  fool  away  her  time  with,  so  they 
have  got  what  they  want.  Where  is  Mr. 
Tangier.?" 

Some  one  explained  that  he  was  out 
with  a  party,  who  had  started  early  on 
quite  a  long  voyage,  hoping  to  find  blue- 
fish. 

"  Blue-fish  ?  '*  said  the  indomitable  Mrs. 
Floxam.  "  They  will  get  no  blue-fish  to- 
day. They  will  get  wet  jackets,  and  they 
will  be  lucky  to  come  home  with  them. 
If  Mr.  Tangier  was  not  so  heady  and  ob- 
stinate it  would  be  better  for  him.  To  go 
out  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  after  blue-fish  ! " 

Mr.  Stratton,  a  meek  little  freshman 
fi"om  Yale  College,  who  had  arrived  only 
the  day  before,  and  did  not  yet  know  Mrs. 
Floxam,  said,  because  no  one  else  replied, 
that  the  weather  report  was  favorable,  that 
it  promised  light  winds  from  the  south- 
west, and  that  this  was  just  what  the  fish- 
ermen wanted. 

Mrs.  Floxam  looked  with  sad  pity  on  this 
new  adventurer  into  the  ocean  of  conversa- 
tion, and  then  expressed  her  contempt  of  the 
Weather  Reports.  They  were  always 
wrong,  she  said.  When  the  telegraph 
was  first  established  in  Mexico,  General 
Cervantes  consulted  her  husband  on  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  any  ar- 
rangement attempted  for  observations  on 
the  weather.  But  her  husband  had  whol- 
ly discouraged  General  Cervantes,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  there  had  been  no 
Weather  Reports  in  Mexico.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  this  country  if  it  had 
followed  the  Mexican  example. 


Poor  little  Mr.  Stratton  said  no  more. 
His  first  experiment  was  a  sad  failure  and 
his  voice  was  not  heard  again  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Mrs.  Floxam,  with  a  certain  pride  in 
her  victory,  looked  up  and  down  the  ta- 
ble in  search  of  new  adventure.  It  would 
not  be  right  to  say  that  she  was  trying  to 
think  what  was  the  most  disagreeable 
thing  she  could  say.  Jane  Fairbanks 
would  have  given  this  account  of  the  mo- 
mentary pause,  but  Jane  Fairbanks  was 
young,  and  so  was  not  fair.  Such  people 
as  Mrs.  Floxam  say  disagreeable  things 
without  any  effort.  They  are  so  accustom- 
ed to  look  on  the  worst  side,  or  the  black- 
est side  of  everything,  that,  if  they  speak 
what  is  in  their  thoughts,  they  must  say 
something  disagreeable.  They  would  be 
much  surprised  if  they  were  charged  with 
conscious  effort  in  the  matter.  The  truth 
probably  is  that  utter  selfishness,  or  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  one's  self  only,  ends 
in  a  habit  of  thinking  with  contempt  and 
dislike  of  all  things  else  or  all  beings. 
Then,  if  one  speaks  at  all,  one  speaks  with 
this  contempt  or  dislike.  Indeed  such  a 
person  must  speak  so,  or  be  silent,  or  in- 
deed be  untrue. 

Now  Mrs.  Floxam  never  chose  to  be  si- 
lent. She  liked  to  talk.  And  because 
she  liked  to  talk  she  said  disagreeable 
things — "from  native  impulse,  element- 
al force." 

But  she  was  not  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion to  have  her  own  way  absolutely. 
That  is  she  was  not  to  have  all  the  talk- 
ing. Mrs.  Hasey  appeared  on  the  field 
a  little  late.  So  soon  as  her  plate  of  soup 
was  brought  to  her  and  finished  and,  as 
with  the  refreshment  thus  afforded  she  was 
able  to  engage  in  the  more  serious  work 
of  the  day,  she  took  up  the  wondrous  tale 
of  life,  which  she  always  approached  from 
a  point  of  view  different  from  Mrs.  Flox- 
am's. 

"Jane!  my  dear  child,  why  did  you 
not  wait  for  me  ?  I  got  talking  with  the 
girls,  and,  though  you  know  I  never  say 
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anything,  they  lured  me  on,  and  I  staid 
till  after  one.  You  should  have  come  and 
called  me." 

This  little  joke,  ''  I  never  say  anything," 
was  one  of  Mrs.  Hasey's  stand-bys. 

Jane  explained  that  she  supposed  Mrs. 
Hasey  had  come  home  long  before  her. 

"  Well,  it  is  better  for  you  that  you  did 
not  come  in,  for  you  would  not  have  come 
home  before  this  time.  I  should  have  set 
you  to  work,  as  I  did  them.  I  always  set 
people  at  work,  Mr.  Stringham."  This 
was  to  Mr.  Stratton,  who  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Hasey  the  evening  before. 
**  I  shall  set  you  at  work,  unless  you  run 
away.  Yes,  I  only  ran  in  for  a  minute  to 
see  Aunty  and  to  ask  what  she  did  for 
chilblains." 

"  Chilblains  I  "  cried  Jane  Fairbanks, 
'*  surely  you  have  no  chilblains  now." 

'*  My  child,  when  you  are  an  old  wom- 
an, you  will  know  enough  to  prepare  for 
war  in  time  of  peace.  I  can  show  it  to 
you  in  yEsop's  fables.  Only  myyEsop  is 
locked  up  and  stored  with  our  things  in 
Derne  street.  No  matter,  dear.  I  went 
to  see  Aunty  Turner,  and  dear  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks here  had  given  me  a  couple  of  pies 
for  her"— 

"  No  matter  for  them,"  said  poor  Mrs. 
Fairbanks,  who  did  not  care  to  discuss 
her  charities  before  the  Boarders. 

— "and  while  I  sat  at  Aunty  Turner's, 
that  is  really  a  very  cosy  little  room  of 
hers,  she  says  it  was  once  the  place  where 
the  bar  tender  sat,  and  where  his  especial 
favorites  came  in  and  played  poker  with 
him,  and  really,  Jane,  I  am  not  sure  but 
just  the  charm  and  attraction  of  the  wick- 
edness hangs  round  the  place,  though  the 
wickedness  is  gone — is  not  that  interesting  f 
Well,  Aunty  had  brought  in  for  herself  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  she  opened  the  little  cup- 
board where  those  old  wretches  used  to 
have  their  private  tipple  of  Hollands — I 
have  seen  them,  my  dear,  you  need  not 
laugh — and  she  made  a  very  nice  cup  for 
me.  Really,  your  Mr.  Tungy  must  have 
friends  in  the  India  trade.     He  has  provid- 


ed Aunty  with  the  best  tea  this  side  Can- 
ton. I  know  tea  if  anybody  does.  It  is 
almost  a  shame  to  waste  it  upon  Aunty, 
who  does  not  know,  but  I  do.  But,  well, 
none  of  you  know,  except  dear  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks, whose  tea  is  always  so  good." 

This  was  Mrs.  Hasey's  second  thought. 
For  in  truth,  if  there  were  a  weak  spot  in 
Mrs.  Fairbanks's  armor,  it  was  the  tea- 
hole  ;  and  this  all  the  feminine  boarders 
knew  perfectly  well.  Mrs.  Hasey,  even, 
tripped  an  instant  on  her  own  white  lie, 
and  thus  was  brought  back  to  the  story 
on  'vvhich  she  had  begun. 

*'  While  I  was  sitting,  talking  about 
winter  and  chilblains  and  oiled  silk,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  else,  another  old 
woman  came  in,  as  old  as  I  am.  You 
need  not  laugh,  Jane,  there  are  old  wom- 
en as  old  as  I  am,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  someday." 

*'  I  hope  I  shall,"  said  Jane,  boldly, 
''  if  I  am  half  as  nice  as  you  are." 

*'  Well,  my  dear,  you  do  not  know  how 
much  nicer  I  was  when  I  was  nineteen. 
This  other  old  lady,  well,  I  think  perhaps 
she  had  come  with  some  little  comfort  for 
Aunty.  I  found  she  had  not  seen  the 
house.  And,  after  she  had  taken  Aunty 
Turner  out,  and  they  had  their  little  talk, 
I  undeitook  to  do  the  honors.  That  was 
when  I  looked  in  on  you  and  your  Ger- 
man class,  Jane." 

'*  German  !  dear  Mrs.  Hasey,  I  do  not 
know  any  German  I  It  was  my  Bible 
class.  We  were  reading  the  book  of 
Proverbs." 

*'  Very  good  reading,  it  is,  dear  Jane, 
and  I  hope  you  will  make  them  commit 
to  memory  the  thirty-one  verses  about  the 
good  woman,  and  what  comes  before 
them.  Much  better  that  is  for  their  al- 
bums than  this  stuff  of  Swillburne's  and 
Hah  Whitman's,  Mr.  Stringham." 

Poor  Mr.  Stratton  blushed  to  his  eyes, 
afraid  that  his  verses  in  the  last  Yalensian 
were  alluded  to. 

'*  Well,"  continued  the  monologue,  "  I 
am  never  strong  about  names,  and  if  Aunty 
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Turner  knew  who  this  was  she  did  not 
tell  me,  in  introducing  her,  but  all  the 
same,  name  or  no  name,  we  went  all  over 
the  house  together.  And  then  it  was 
that  there  came  in,  while  we  were  sitting  in 
the  reading-room,  that  tired-looking  Mrs. 
What's-her-name,  you  know,  Mrs.  Sig- 
fried,  she  gave  you  the  hymn  book  last 
Sunday  ;  they  live  in  the  house  with  a  big 
chimney,  beyond  the  duck  pond.  Yes, 
that  is  the  woman ;  she  stopped  in  her 
wagon,  coming  home  from  the  Junction, 
to  pick  up  her  girl,  Jane,  who  was  in  your 
class.  And  she  knew  my  friend,  or  seem- 
ed to,  and  we  all  three  fell  talking,  and 
talking,  and  we  talked  till  now. 

"  And  really,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you, 
but  I  promised  the  woman  that  has  no 
name  that  I  would  come  there  to-morrow, 
with  your  tapestry  book,  Mrs.  Meldrum, 
if  you  will  lend  it  to  me,  to  start  for  her  a 
mantel  fringe.  She  had  tried  to  do  one, 
and  had  made  a  mess  of  it.  And  we  were 
looking  at  that  pretty  thing,  which  one  of 
the  girls  made  for  the  reading-room,  and 
I  told  her  that  with  that  for  a  pattern  I 
knew  I  could  show  her  how  it  was  done. 
In  fact,  I  told  her  that  that  was  what  old 
women  are  good  for." 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Hasey,  do  you  know 
what  you  have  been  doing  ?  "  said  Jane 
Fairbanks,  with  an  air  of  mock  surprise 
and  curiosity. 

'*  No  harm,  child,  I  have  done  no  harm. 
I  have  promised  Mrs.  What's-her-name 
to  teach  her  some  stitches  in  crochet. 
But  I  have  not  even  done  that.  And  I 
have  come  home  late  to  dinner.  But  your 
mother  is  so  good-natured  that  my  chop 
is  a  little  warmer  for  that,  so  I  shall  prob- 
ably sin  in  that  way  again." 

*'  Mrs.  Hasey  !  "  cried  Jane,  in  a  sepul- 
chral tone,  *'you  have  been  reconstruct- 
ing society." 

They  all  laughed,  for  it  was  quite  clear 
that  Mrs.  Hasey  had  been,  without  know- 
ing it,  inveigled  into  the  drift  of  the  con- 
spirators who  had  founded  the  '*  Palace  of 
Delight." 


**  You  may  make  all  the  fun  you  choose," 
said  she.  "  I  shall  never  reconstruct  so- 
ciety. I  shall  knit  baldrequins,  or,  if  Mrs. 
Meldrum  will  lend  me  her  book,  I  shall 
crochet  them.  Perhaps  I  shall  do  both. 
And,  as  for  the  old  Stage-house,  if  Mr, 
Tunis  was  not  all  the  time  fishing  I  should 
give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

Every  one  listened,  curious  to  know  at 
what  deductions  or  inductions  the  old 
lady  had  arrived  in  her  morning's  obser- 
vations. 

'*  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Tunis  that  nothing 
goes  unless  there  is  a  driver.  You  girls 
willall  pile  into  the  carry-all  this  afternoon, 
but  Peg  will  not  start  till  somebody  takes 
the  reins  and  says,  '  get  up,  Peg.'  And 
the  driver  must  not  go  a-fishing  every 
day,  or  every  other  day. 

''  Now  old  Aunty  Turner  has  never  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  making  her  own  home 
comfortable  that  she  will  make  other 
people  comfortable.  She  cannot  drive 
this  wagon.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Tunis  means  to  leave  all  his  courts  and 
lawyers  and  clerks  and  people  and  come 
and  live  in  the  Stage-house.  But  some- 
body must  live  in  the  Stage-house  that 
has  a  head  and  two  eyes  and  two  hands 
and  two  feet.  Now  what  was  the  lit- 
tle school- mistress's  name  ?  I  had  a  no- 
tion that,  if  she  were  there,  she  would 
make  things  bright  and  pleasant,  and  I 
mean  to  say  so  to  Mr.  Tunis  ;  and  I  mean 
to  say  to  him  that  all  that  has  been  done 
will  go  for  nothing,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  shadow  of  a  dream,  as  Dr. 
Watts  says,  or  somebody  else,  unless  there 
is  a  captain,  and  I  mean  to  propose  for 
this  captain  the  little  school-mistress — if 
she  had  any  name,  I  have  forgotten  what 
it  was." 

One  of  those  terrible  silences  fell  over 
the  assembly  that  will  come  when  exactly 
the  wrong  thing  has  been  said.  However 
ready  all  these  people  were  to  discuss  the 
relations  of  Mr.  Tangier  and  the  little 
school-mistress,  when  they  wete  in  sep- 
arate groups,  none  of  the  different  groups 
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cared  to  state  their  views  on  the  matter  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  company.  What 
was  known  was  that  the  little  school-mis- 
tress had  written  Mr.  Tangier  a  letter; 
what  the  letter  was  about  nobody  knew. 
What  was  also  known  was  that  Miss 
Remington  had  left  Tenterdon,  and  seen>- 
ed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  old 
Stage-house  and  in  the  reconstruction 
of  society.  What  Mrs.  Dunster  thought 
nobody  knew,  though  many  people  guess- 
ed. The  general  impression  on  the  mind 
of  everybody  was  that  Mr.  Tangier  had 
been  flirting  with  May  Remington,  as  he 
never  should  have  done,  and  that  he  had 
been  flirting  with  the  little  school-mistress, 
as  he  never  should  have  done.  But  all 
that  was  known  was  that  May  Remington 
had  left  town,  and  that  the  little  school- 
mistress had  sent  Mr.  Tangier  a  letter. 

Alas  !  the  mild  police  of  a  country  vil- 
lage is  apt  to  find  out  a  great  many  things 
which  do  no  good  to  anybody;  and  is 
equally  apt,  like  other  detective  bodies, 
to  lose  the  clues  to  the  things  which  might 
help  along  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

George  Drummond  had  left  Tenterdon 
sick  at  heart.  Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  he  wished  he  were  dead ;  it  would 
be  more  precise  to  say  that  he  wished 
that  he  had  never  been  born.  He  had 
been  struck  very  heavily,  and  he  could  not 
guess  why.  But  he  made  one  and  another 
guess  which  had  no  reasonable  foundation. 
And  George  Drummond  had  sense  enough 
to  know  that  these  guesses  had  no  founda- 
tion. If  he  had  been  a  woman,  he  would 
have  had  to  stay  at  home  and  brood  and 
cry.  As  he  was  a  man,  he  had  to  do  his 
duty  in  the  world,  just  as  if  he  had  not  re- 
ceived a  terrible  disappointment  the  night 
before,  which  would  change  his  whole 
destiny.  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
ticket  seller  at  the  station  did  not  know 
that  something  had  happened  to  him.  He 
could  not  understand  why  the  boy,  who 


sold  newspapers,  oflfered  him  the  same 
paper  which  he  would  have  offered  him 
a  week  before.  It  even  seemed  strange 
to  him  that  the  sun  shone  as  it  shone  yes- 
terday. But  he  had,  all  the  same,  to  go 
to  New  York  to  rerfew  the  contract  about 
fresh  flsh  which  he  and  his  friends  made 
with  their  agents,  or  refuse  to  renew  it 
and  to  make  a  new  contract.  Fish  would 
swarm,  and  nets  would  be  drawn,  and 
ice  would  keep  the  fish  cool,  and  the 
trains  would  take  them  to  New  York,  and 
people  would  buy  them  and  eat  them, 
whether  George  Drummond  were  happy 
or  were  not  happy;  indeed,  they  would 
do  so  whether  he  lived  or  whether  he 
died. 

He  was  tempted  to  stop  over  a  day, 
and  go  and  see  his  mother.  No  misfort- 
une had  ever  happened  to  him  in  life  but 
he  had  done  so.  This  was  a  misfortune, 
however,  which  he  could  not  believe  that 
even  she  would  appreciate,  and  for  once 
he  undertook  to  bear  his  burden  alone, 
and  to  do  without  the  support  which  any 
man  or  any  woman  g^ins  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  another ;  which  one  begins  to 
g^in,  indeed,  as  soon  as  one  states  one's 
trouble  in  words.  No,  George  Drum- 
mond went  on  to  New  York,  took  the 
room  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
at  the  little  private  hotel  on  a  cross  street, 
and  the  next  morning  went  down  to  see 
his  fish  people  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  contract  was  not  to  be  renewed  ex- 
actly in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been 
made  the  year  before.  Times  change, 
fish  change,  and  people's  tastes  change. 
All  this  George  Drummond  knew  when 
he  came  to  New  York.  He  knew,  too, 
that  his  agents  respected  him,  and  in 
a  certain  sense  he  respected  them.  He 
found  also,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  could 
talk  about  fish  as  well  as  he  ever  could, 
and  that  a  certain  numbness,  which  he  was 
aware  of  as  he  walked  up  to  his  hotel  and 
back,  disappeared  as  soon  as  he  was  mak- 
ing plans  for  next  year's  work  and  advent- 
ure.    The  young  man,  of  whom  he  saw 
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the  most  at  the  office,  was  a  person  he 
had  always  taken  to,  and  who  had  always 
taken  to  him.  It  was  imp>ossible  for  them 
to  complete  their  arrangements  in  one  day 
or  in  two;  and  this  gentleman  asked  Drum- 
mond  one  afternoon,  a  week  after  his  ar- 
rival, if  he  would  not  go  up  and  spend 
the  evening  with  him  at  his  little  box,  as 
he  called  it,  on  the  Hudson.  ''  You  will 
see  my  wife  and  children,"  he  said,  *'  and 
that  will  be  better  for  you  than  trying  to 
laugh  at  Hart  and  Harrigan's.  It  is  pretty 
hard  going  to  the  theatre  in  the  middle  of 
August." 

Drum  mond  accepted  the  invitation  as 
cordially  as  it  was  given,  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  two  fell  into  talk  more  wide  than 
they  would  have  done  in  the  counting- 
room,  where  every  moment  was  precious. 
The  visit  ended  in  a  proposal  which  the 
New  Yorker  made  to  Drummond,  which 
really  suited  his  present  mood  more  than 
he  could  have  supposed  would  have  been 
possible. 

'*  Why  should  not  we  recognize  what 
is?  Why  should  we  undertake  to  do  busi- 
ness on  the  old  lines,  when  there  are  new 
lines  all  around  us?  Here  is  this  Canada 
row,  as  the  newspapers  call  it,  meaning 
our  row  with  the  provinces  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, New  Brunswick,  and  the  rest,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  hardly  Canadian.  We  do 
not  know,  nobody  knows,  what  our  gov- 
ernment will  do,  or  what  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  will  do,  or  what  England  will  do. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  people  in  New 
York  want  fish,  and  people  in  all  parts  of 
America  want  fish.  If  Americans  cannot 
fish  in  such  and  such  waters,  Canadians 
can.  What  should  you  say,  Drummond, 
to  going  to  a  place,  which  I  will  show 
you  on  the  map,  and  establishing  yourself 
there  ?  What  should  you  say  to  owning 
such  part  in  a  dozen  vessels,  in  which  we 
are  interested,  that  they  could  go  and 
come  as  yours  ?  What  should  you  say,  in 
a  word,  to  making  yourself  a  Blue  Nose, 
in  partnership  with  us  who  are  here,  if  I 
could  make  such  a  proposal  to  you,  well. 


for  a  good  many  years  to  come,  as  would 
please  you*  as  to  terms,  partnership  and 
a  share  in  the  profits  ?  " 

Drummond  listened  to  him  as  if  he  were 
fascinated.  He  had  time  enough,  and  he 
had  habit  of  analysis  enough,  to  be  amazed 
and  amused.  A  fortnight  ago,  had  such 
a  proposal  been  made  to  him,  he  would 
have  said  it  was  the  most  absurd  sugges- 
tion that  ever  was  made.  It  was  made  to 
him  now,  and  it  fell  in  with  all  that  dis- 
mal thought  of  his  on  the  ride,  and  every 
day's  walk  up  and  down  Broadway,  that 
he  wished  he  were  dead,  or  rather  that  he 
wished  he  had  never  been  bom.  Here 
was  the  other  life  which  he  had  half  ask- 
ed for  in  his  prayers  ;  here  was  a  life  with 
no  Miss  Gurtry,  with  no  fishing  gang, 
with  no  Tenterdon,  with  nobody  whoever 
saw  him  or  heard  of  him.  He  should  be- 
gin all  over  again,  as  completely  as  if  it 
pleased  God  to  lift  him  out  of  this  world 
and  to  carry  him  to  the  planet  Mars. 

His  New  York  friend  was  accordingly 
a  good  deal  surprised  at  a  certain  fever- 
ish eagerness  with  which  Drummond  re- 
plied to  him.  Drummond  pressed  ques- 
tions which  were  natural  enough,  but  it 
looked  almost  as  if  he  had  accepted  the 
plan,  though  he  had  not.  They  had  the 
chance  of  the  long  ride  down  the  river, 
and  afterwards  on  the  Elevated,  to  talk 
over  the  possible  details  of  such  a  plan, 
and  it  ended  when  they  parted  from  each 
other  at  the  counting-room  by  Drummond 
saying : 

'*  Well,  you  see  I  am  interested.  Give 
me  a  few  days  to  turn  it  over.  Let  me 
correspond  with  my  friends,  and  I  will 
see  if  any  of  the  boys  would  like  to  go 
with  me."     So  he  went  back  to  the  hotel. 

His  walk  up  Broadway  was  different 
from  what  it  had  been  any  day  since  he 
had  been  in  New  York.  And,  when  he 
came  to  the  post-office,  he  crossed  the 
street  and  took  the  Elevated  to  the  Park. 
He  knew  every  comer  of  the  Park  as  well 
as  he  knew  the  walks  in  Tenterdon  itself. 
Such  is  the  great  hospitality  of  the  great 
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metropolis  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  found  himself  a  quiet  nook  where  he 
could  turn  the  whole  matter  over ;  and  he 
did  turn  it  over.  He  was  offered  a  place 
where  he  might  forget,  if  forgetfulness 
were  possible.  Of  course  the  poor  fellow 
thought  that  forgetfulness  was  not  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  would  be  something  to  live 
where  he  was  not  reminded  of  old  days  in 
every  hour.  And  it  would  be  something 
to  live  without  seeing  Bessie  Gurtry  two 
or  three  times  in  every  week.  In  the 
half-insane  chaos  of  a  man's  thought  in 
such  a  crisis,  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
George  Drummond  would  make  a  wise 
decision.  But  his  good  angels  had  not 
wholly  deserted  him,  and  without  decid- 
ing anything  he  did  something,  and  this 
something  was,  as  it  proved,  the  right 
thing.  He  took  out  of  his  pocket  the 
pocket  writing-case  which  he  always  car- 
ried, and  then  and  there,  sitting  on  that 
shaded  bench  in  the  Park,  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  a  long  letter. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  the  poor  fellow  to 
open  the  whole  story  of  his  hopes  and  his 
disappointment.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  tell 
his  mother  how  he  first  knew  Bessie  Gur- 
try ;  how  she  had  impressed  herself  upon 
the  whole  neighborhood ;  how  he  had 
been  surprised  to  find  that  he  thought  of 
her  in  every  minute  of  his  work  and  of  his 
life ;  how  he  had  thought  that  she  had  at 
least  a  certain  esteem  for  him.  All  this 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  write. 

To  this  had  to  be  added  the  miserable 
story  of  the  downfall  of  his  castle.  And 
he  begged  his  mother  to  understand  that 
the  thing  was  final .  He  begged  her  not 
to  think  hardly  of  the  girl.  He  beg- 
ged her  to  think  that  he  was  a  fool  him- 
self, and  that  he  never  ought  to  have  press- 
ed so  far.  That  episode  was  over ;  a 
curtain  had  fallen  on  that  play.  Now  he 
must  take  life  in  its  reality .  He  must  go 
about  something  like  a  man  who  does  not 
expect  happiness  any  longer,  but,  as  he 
had  heard  somebody  say  when  he  did  not 


believe  it,  instead  of  happiness  he  must 
seek  for  blessedness.  His  mother  would 
be  surprised,  but  he  thought  he  must  go 
into  exile ;  and,  just  at  the  moment  that  he 
thought  so,  exile  under  honorable  condi- 
tions was  offered  him.  Such  was  the  let- 
ter which  the  sensible,  tender,  unselfish, 
far-seeing  woman,  who  lived  from  day  to 
day  in  the  hope  that  the  night's  mail  would 
bring  her  tidings  of  one  of  her  sons  or  one 
of  her  daughters,  such  was  the  letter  which 
she  was  to  receive  as  her  mail  came  in 
on  Thursday  evening. 

George  Drummond  could  not  have  chos- 
en a  wiser  counselor.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  had  written  for  counsel.  But  as 
it  proved  he  had.  His  mother  wrote  him 
the  tenderest,  kindest  and  wisest  letter  in 
reply.  She  did  not  tell  him  that  it  would 
break  her  heart  if  he  went  off  among  the 
fogs  and  the  icebergs.  But  at  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  she  knew  it  would.  She 
did  not  tell  him  that  ten  thousand  other 
men,  unknown  to  him,  had  suffered  in 
just  the  same  way  on  the  very  day  in 
which  he  suffered  so.  She  knew  this  was 
true,  but  she  was  his  mother,  and  she  was 
too  kind  to  tell  him  so.  She  wrote  to  him, 
as  he  wrote  to  her,  as  if  this  were  such  a 
calamity  as  had  never  fallen  to  man  be- 
fore. She  did  not  say  to  him  that  she 
supposed  his  little  school-mistress  was  a 
wicked,  foolish,  selfish  flirt,  though  she 
did  think  so.  Most  mothers,  receiving 
such  a  letter  from  such  a  son,  would  have 
thought  so.  On  the  contrary,  she  wrote 
as  if  Bessie  Gurtry  were  the  noblest  wom- 
an God  had  ever  sent  into  this  world,  and 
as  if  her  son  had  honored  himself  by  his 
regard  for  her. 

But  she  told  him  that  he  had  perhaps 
surprised  Miss  Gurtry,  she  told  him  that 
he  had  had  to  do  what  he  had  never  done 
before,  and  that  perhaps  he  had  been  too 
quick  or  too  slow ;  she  told  him  that  he 
must  not  risk  the  fortune  of  his  life  on  an 
accident.  She  asked  him  to  remember 
how  often  in  novels  a  poor  blunder  had 
complicated  the  whole  thing,  because  no- 
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body  of  sense  advised  the  principal  parties 
to  begin  all  over  again.  "  Now,"  said 
she,  *' your  poor  old  mother  is  the  good 
feiry.  I  tell  you,  before  you  decide  on 
any  great  change,  to  see  Miss  Gurtry 
again,  and  to  ask  her  to  reconsider  her 
determination.  At  all  events,  say  to  her 
that,  if  she  do  not  reconsider  it,  you  be- 
come an  exile  from  your  own  country." 

These  words  she  wrote  with  an  aching 
heart,  not  to  say  a  breaking  heart,  though 


with  a  firm  pen,  in  her  own  regular  hand- 
writing, which  was  so  dear  to  her  boy. 
And  the  one  hope  which  this  poor  wom- 
an had  that  she  might  not  lose  her  boy, 
was  her  hope  that  a  foolish,  flirting,  self- 
ish girl,  as  she  imagined  his  peerless  queen 
to  be,  might  be  glad  to  welcome  back  the 
lover  whom  she  had  played  with,  and  give 
him  a  chance  for  such  a  broken  life  as  he 
would   spend,  when   married  to   such  a 


THE  HOSPITAL  COTTAGES  FOR  CHILDREN  AT  BALDWINS- 

VILLE,    MASS. 


Thk  little  village  of  Baldwinsville, 
which  is  part  of  the  town  of  Templeton, 
lying  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Fitchburg  R. 
R.,  has  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  as  far  as  is  known,  certainly  the 
first  of  its  name. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Cottage  Hospi- 
tal system  of  England,  and  is  a  successful 
attempt  to  provide  a  country  home  with 
medical  care  for  the  children  of  the  re- 
spectable poor,  who  suffer  from  weakness, 
nervous  or  chronic  diseases,  or,  at  a  very 
moderate  sum,  for  those  in  medium  cir- 
cumstances who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
large  prices  of  a  private  institution. 

The  regular  hospitals  for  children  are  nat- 
urally unwilling  to  receive  chronic  cases, 
and,  where  there  is  added  poverty,  the 
youthful  sufferer  must  either  trust  to  the 
inexperienced  care  or  too  frequent  neglect 
of  a  miserable  home,  or  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  poor-house.  The  hard-work- 
ing mother  of  a  large  family  is  oflen  over- 
taxed to  the  verge  of  serious  illness,  if  not 
death,  by  the  extra  care  of  an  epileptic 
child  and  the  great  demands  made  by  that 
"terrible  disease,  while  intemperate  or  vi- 
nous parents  oflen  ill-treat  these  unfortu- 
nate, innocent  sufferers  for  the  sins  of 
others,   for   unquestioned   statistics    have 


proved  too  clearly  that  epilepsy,  mental 
weakness,  and  a  host  of  connected  ills, 
are  thrust  upon  innocent  children  by  drunk- 
en, vicious,  or  criminal  progenitors.  For 
such  there  is  a  system  of  free  beds  connect- 
ed with  the  Hospital  Cottages  at  Baldwins- 
ville, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  patients 
who  have  been  received  during  the  five 
years  since  the  institution  was  opened  have 
been  cared  for  wholly  on  a  charitable  ba- 
sis. 

The  beginning  was  very  modest.  Two 
small  buildings  very  scantily  furnished, 
less  than  $300  in  money,  four  patients — 
two  of  whom  belonged  to  the  excellent 
matron  who  served  as  housekeeper,  nurse, 
and  everything  else  imaginable,  until  her 
strength  failed — abundance  of  good  air 
and  plain,  nourishing  food,  sincere  con- 
victions of  the  need  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  a  simple  faith  in  a  helpful  Prov- 
idence and  public  sympathy  when  the 
attempt  should  be  understood  in  all  its 
bearings,  were  the  only  capital  underlying 
the  whole  undertaking. 

In  order  that  a  full  experiment  should 
be  made,  the  use  of  the  land  and  build- 
ings was  given  free  for  three  years  by 
good  Deacon  Willard  Baker  of  the  village , 
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and  his  son,  a  young  physician,  gave  his 
unpaid  services  for  a  large  part  of  that 
time. 

A  board  of  incorporators  and  trustees 
was  connected  with  the  institution  from 
the  beginning,  but  busy  with  their  own 
larger  interests,  and  with  so  little  means 
available,  the  modest  little  hospital,  un- 
known and  hidden  away  among  the  hills, 
maintained  a  most  precarious  existence  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  history. 

In  the  second  year,  a  regularly-organiz- 
ed "  Board  of  Lady  Visitors,"  unsectarian 
in  character  and  representing  every  de- 
nomination, became  systematized  and  act- 
ive under  the  lead  of  its  President,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Lovering,  of  Worcester,  whose  ard- 
uous labors  in  behalf  of  the  Cottages 
obliged  her,  through  failing  health,  to  re- 
sign the  position  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing in  June,  after  being  connected  with 
the  work  from  the  very  beginning.  She 
was  fortunate  in  securing  very  able  coad- 
jutors, who  worked  with  her  in  the  most 
disinterested  manner.  Through  their  la- 
bors, the  original  buildings  and  their  sur- 
roundings have  been  improved,  steam 
heat  has  been  introduced,  the  trustees  have 
been  assisted  to  purchase  the  two  cottages 
from  Deacon  Baker,  and  a  third  building 
complete  in  equipment  and  finish  has  been 
presented  by  the  board  of  ladies  to  the 
trustees  free  from  debt.  This  building, 
dedicated  last  fall,  is  designed  especial- 
ly for  epileptic  children  and  has  met  a 
most  pressing  want.  It  will  accommodate 
about  thirty  children  with  nurses  and  at- 
tendants. The  original  superintendent. 
Dr.  L.  W.  Baker,  is  assisted  by  a  corps 
of  nurses  with  one  male  attendant  for  the 
larger  boys,  and  a  capable  matron  makes 
most  pleasant,  neat  and  home-like  sur- 
roundings for  all  the  children.  The  con- 
trast between  this  bright  and  sunny  abode 
and  the  squalid  homes  from  which  some 
of  them  were  received  is  very  great,  and 
their  marked  improvement  is  equally  so. 
The  attractive  little  school,  supported  by 
the  birthday  boxes  in  the  various  Sunday- 


schools,  was  originated  by  one  of  the 
most  active  officers  of  the  Lady  Board  and 
has  proved  of  incalculable  value.  The 
dull,  listless  ways  of  the  formerly  unoccu- 
pied children  have  given  place  to  bright, 
alert,  attentive,  and  greatly-improved  men- 
tal powers.  Some  of  the  histories  of  the 
children  are  very  touching,  especially 
those  of  two  from  Boston,  sent  up  by  die 
Associated  Charities.  "  I  never  saw  die 
grass  and  flowers  like  this,"  said  one  ex- 
hausted little  sufferer  rescued  from  a  mis- 
erable home.  "  It  must  be  like  heav- 
en." 

The  greatest  harmony  prevails  between 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  Dr.  Geo. 
Jewett,  of  Fitchburg,  is  president,  and  the 
Lady  Board  of  the  Hospital  Cottages. 
At  the  request  of  the  former,  five  ladies 
have  been  associated  with  them,  and  ad- 
vise mutually  on  all  matters  of  importance 
at  the  regular  Trustee  meetings.  The 
House  Committee  is  composed  of  both 
men  and  women  from  the  two  boards, 
and  does  a  most  efficient  work.  There  is 
no  regular  day  for  visitors,  consequently 
one  sees  the  Cottages  and  their  inmates 
exactly  as  they  appear  in  every-day  dress, 
and  the  order,  neatness  and  home-like 
freedom  of  the  children  are  apparent  to 
the  most  careless  observer. 

A  "  Boston  Circle  "  of  ladies  has  done 
some  excellent  work  for  the  past  two  years 
in  behalf  of  this  worthy  institution,  and  the 
money  they  have  raised  has  served  to  tide 
over  many  a  hard  place,  for  unfortunately 
the  requisite  funds  have  been  gathered  in 
small  amounts,  for  the-  most  part  by  un- 
wearied effort.  Legacies  and  bequests 
could  well  be  applied  to  the  needs  of  this 
genuine  work,  if  only  thought  of  by  the 
almoners  of  God's  bounty. 

A  permanent  fund  is  much  needed  as 
well  as  more  free  beds,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  as  the  good  work  done  here  is  under- 
stood this  source  of  supply  will  not  be 
wanting.  So  much  has  been  done  during 
the  pa§t  five  years  for  children  who  would 
otherwise   have   been  dependent  on  the 
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towns  and  cities  of  the  state  that  the  trustees 
petitioned  the  last  Legislature  for  an  appro- 
priation, and  were  granted  $io,qoo  with 
the  condition  that  ten  extra  patients  should 
be  received  for  a  year  from  the  state,  sub-' 
ject  to  the  decision  of  the  Hospital  Medic- 
al Staff,  with  two  additional  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  in  behalf  of  the  latter. 
This  amount  will  relieve  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  several  burdens,  enabling  them 
to  hold  all  the  property  free  from  debt, 
and  to  supply  the  three  buildings  with  the 
purest  of  water. 

We  commend  this  Medical  Home  and 
Hospital  to  the  sympathies  of  all   who 


feel  for  suffering  childhood,  to  all  who 
have  children  safe  in  heavenly  mansions, 
and  to  all  who  may  well  give  a  thank- 
offering  for  the  health  and  preservation 
in  happy  and  comfortable  homes  of  their 
own  dear  boys  and  girls.  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  the  Treasurer  ot 
the  Board  of  Trustees  is  Deacon  L.  B. 
Bradford,  of  Fitchburg,  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  efficient  Lady  Board  is  Mrs.  James 
T.  Maynard,  of  Worcester.  The  corpo- 
rate name  of  the  institution,  which  enables 
it  to  legally  receive  all  bequests,  is  "  The 
Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,"  of  Bald- 
winsville,  Mass. 


A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 


In  walking  down  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  a  large  city  not  long  since,  a  la- 
dy was  accosted  by  a  little  girl  who  asked 
her  for  a  pin.  The  child  was  not  badly 
dressed  and  her  face  and  hands  were  com- 
paratively clean.  She  had,  however,  an 
anxious  look  upon  her  face. 

The  lady  was  busy,  moreover  was  not 
accustomed  to  using  many  pins,  and  she 
answered  her,  rather  shortly,  "  No,  I  have 
no  pins."  But  the  anxious,  appealing 
look  on  the  child's  face  made  her  repent 
her  quick  answer.  She  went  back  and 
asked  more  kindly,  "  Why  do  you  want  a 
pin?" 

*'  Oh !  I  want  it  so  much,"  said  the 
child,  without  answering  the  lady's  ques- 
tion. 

"  But  why  ?  "  persisted  the  lady. 

'*  I  want  ^SQ^^*  began  the  child. 

*'  But  why  do  you  want  five  ?  "  question- 
ed the  lady  more  impatiently. 

"  I've  got  one  and  I  want  four  more. 
A  little  boy  is  going  to  have  a  circus.  It 
costs  ?iv^  pins  and  I  haven*t  got  but  one. 
Please,  ma'am,  couldn't  you  give  me  a 
pin?"  and  the  anxious  look  deepened  on 
the  child's  face. 


The  lady's  good  sense  gave  way  before 
this  appeal.  The  real  feeling  of  the  child 
and  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  incident  were 
too  much  for  her.  She  searched  her  dress 
and,  alas!  she  found  a  pin.  The  child 
took  it  with  a  bright  face — a  car  came 
along  and  the  lady  went  her  way  ponder- 
ing over  the  scene. 

Perhaps  any  one  of  these  readers  would 
have  done  the  same,  but  the  lady's  reflec- 
tions were  not  happy.  Here  was  a  child, 
not  more  than  six  years  of  age,  importun- 
ing the  passers-by  for  pins.  A  pin  is  a 
little  thing — "not  worth  a  pin"  we  say 
when  we  wish  to  express  the  least  value. 
And  yet  that  pin  was  enough  to  nip  the 
little  germ  of  self-respect  in  that  child. 
How  easy  to  pass  from  pins  to  cents !  It 
is  not  the  amount  asked  for.  It  is  the  true 
spirit  of  self-respect  that  is  being  destroy- 
ed every  time  the  child  begs.  Without 
doubt  the  look  of  anxiety  on  her  face  was 
rekl.  Little  things  to  children  are  very 
real  and  very  wearing.  But  no  woman 
or  man  either  has  a  right  to  give  the  pin 
and  plant  the  seeds  of  beggary  and  pau- 
perism. 
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EDITED    BY    GEORGE    TRUMAN    KERCHEVAL. 


[The  reader  of  Samuel  Arapahoe  should 
understand  that  the  writer  is  not  working 
from  imagination.  If  it  were  necessary, 
we  could  give  the  references  in  every  para- 
graph which  would  substantiate  the  state- 
ment; our  impression  made. 

We  need  not  remind  any  person,  who 
read  Lend  a  Hand  for  June,  of  Mr. 
Kercheval's  article  in  that  number  called 
''  Three  Men  of  Wallowa."  That  state- 
ment also  was  wholly  true,  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  it  has  had  a  most  exten- 
sive circulation  in  quarters  where  it  is  es- 
pecially desirable  to  call  attention  to  the 
atrocities  described.] 

Mr.  Kercheval  says  I  am  to  tell  my 
story  in  my  own  way.  It  is  a  poor  way, 
but  for  the  sake  of  White  Doe  I  will  tell 
it. 

My  people  call  me  Branching  Pine  be- 
cause I  am  tall  and  straight,  with  heavy, 
short  hair  that  flies  out  in  stiff  tufts  and 
nods  in  the  blowing  breeze  like  the  top 
branches  of  the  swaying  pine  ;  but  in  the 
prison-book  I  am  Samuel  Arapahoe. 

White  Doe  is  slender  and  timid,  no  one 
knows  why  she  gave  herself  to  a  big  fel- 
low like  me.  White  Doe  is  brave ;  she 
will  bite  her  lips  and  keep  back  the  tears 
though  her  heart  breaks.  She  has  little 
brown  hands  that  lose  themselves  in  my 
black,  bushy  hair  and  large,  soft  eyes  that 
would  make  a  man  good  and  brave,  just 
for  the  look  of  love  and  trust  in  them.  I 
did  well  until  she  was  dying  —  dying. 
Then  my  heart  leapt  to  my  throat,  my 
blood  rushed  through  my  body,  till  my 
soul  was  on  fire.  I  would  have  killed 
any  one  that  stood  in  the  way  of  White 
Doe's  life. 

But  I  am  all  a-tremble.  I  cannot  tell 
my  story  unless  I  begin  at  the  beginning. 
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It  warms  my  heart  to  think  of  my  home 
again,  with  the  clean,  dirt  floor  and  the 
window  high  in  the  wall  for  the  sun  to 
shine  through,  and  the  neat  roof  of  close- 
packed  earth  with  the  grass  growing  up 
on  the  edge.  In  tlie  field.  White  Doe  and 
I  work  side  by  side  until  she  leaves  me 
to  go  in  and  get  the  evening  meal ;  I  hear 
her  voice  through  the  open  door  as  she 
sings  the  songs  they  taught  at  the  school ; 
then  the  red  sun  sets,  and  that  is  the  last 
happy  day  that  we  know. 

To  go  back  and  tell  you  of  the  misery 
of  my  people  would  make  your  heart  ache, 
if  you  are  a  true  man  or  a  true  woman. 

Many  promises  were  made  us  by  too 
many  people ;  we  believed  them,  but  the 
Indian  has  learned  to  know  the  white  man 
better.  We  lived  in  a  broad  country  with 
much  game,  but  the  white  man  set  his 
foot  upon  our  country  and  the  game  fled. 
Because  we  let  the  white  man  go  through 
our  country  and  own  land,  the  Great  Fa- 
ther called  a  council,  and  for  the  right  of 
way  through  our  country,  and  because  the 
white  man  scattered  our  game,  he  promis- 
ed us  each  a  dollar  a  year  for  fifty  years, 
and  we  promised  to  be  at  peace.  But  the 
Great  Father  at  Washington  thought 
again,  and  took  back  his  promise.  He 
gave  us  each  a  dollar  for  fifteen  years  and 
the  Indian  kept  his  peace  with  the  white 
man,  though  he  came  and  took  rich  mines 
on  our  land  that  we  were  not  taught  to 
work.  The  great  travel  sent  the  buffalo 
away.  We  had  nothing  with  which  to 
kill  the  small  game.  They  would  not  let 
us  go  to  hunt  the  buffalo  away  off  where 
the  white  man  did  not  tread,  and  we  were 
starving.  The  Great  Father  promised  to 
teach  us  to  be  farmers,  but  I  think  he  must 
have  forgotten.  The  women  were  pinch- 
ed with   want  and   the   children   crying 
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with  hunger.  We  begged  for  a  farmer  or 
a  blacksmith,  but  it  was  years  before  the 
Father  at  Washington  remembered  us. 
Other  Indians  stole  horses  and  cattle,  they 
stole  food,  and  killed  the  white  man,  and 
the  Great  Father  thought  them  brave. 
We  were  starving  while  we  kept  our  faith 
with  the  white  men. 

What  I  say  here  is  true.  You  may  kill 
me,  but  do  not  say  what  I  tell  here  is  a  lie  ; 
and  this  is  how  it  happened  :  A  number 
of  young  men  were  weary  of  starving, 
just  to  be  at  peace  with  the  white  man 
who  had  forgotten  his  promise,  so  they 
went  to  make  war  on  a  hostile  tribe  that 
was  always  our  enemy.  They  did  not  go 
to  make  war  on  the  white  man. 

When  they  were  in  camp  the  mail  wag- 
on passed  and  two  young  men  went  out 
to  beg  tobacco,  but  the  mail  carrier  fired 
on  them  and  so  the  Indians  fired  back, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  was.  The  carrier 
fired  on  the  young  men  who  had  gone  out 
in  a  friendly  spirit.  The  chief  ran  out  and 
stopped  the  firing.  He  brought  the  two 
men  into  camp  and  flogged  them.  He 
said  the  white  man  would  say  they  had 
broken  the  peace,  even  although  they  were 
not  the  first  to  fire. 

The  mail  man  went  to  a  foit  and  told 
a  strange  thing,  for  soldiers  came  down 
and  fired  on  us  and  killed  many.  The 
chief  could  no  longer  control  the  war 
spirit  of  Indians  who  saw  their  friends 
killed  by  soldiers,  after  they  had  thrown 
down  their  bows  and  arrows  and  said 
there  should  be  peace,  so  a  war  followed. 

After  this  our  chiefs  went  into  a  great 
council  and  said  they  would  kill  any 
young  man  who  tried  to  go  on  the  war- 
path. Some  of  the  young  men  were  kill- 
ed. 

A  white  chief  came  and  demanded  our 
men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war. 
Peace  had  come  and  we  would  not  give 
them  up ;  then  the  white  chief  burned  our 
village  and  destroyed  our  food.  Suffering 
and  sorrow  visited  us  through  the  long 
winter.     The  white  chief  did  not  remem- 


ber that  we  had  kept  our  faith  when  the 
whites  had  forgotten  theirs,  he  only  re- 
membered that  now  he  was  the  stronger 
power.  The  Great  Spirit  had  forgotten  us. 
We  went  to  hunt  buffalo,  but  could  not  find 
any,  hardly.  We  had  to  kill  a  good  many 
of  our  ponies  to  eat,  to  save  ourselves 
from  starving.  The  children  got  sick  and 
died.  A  great  many  of  our  finest  young 
men  died,  as  well  as  many  women.  Then 
the  governor  chief  sent  out  to  call  all 
friendly  Indians  into  the  fort,  because 
there  was  to  be  a  great  war  and  he  told  us 
we  would  be  safe.  He  said  he  would 
protect  us  because  we  had  kept  our  prom- 
ises. They  gave  us  food.  Then  they 
moved  us  some  miles  from  the  fort  so 
that  we  would  be  better  protected. 

My  mother  could  have  told  what  hap- 
pened. When  daylight  came  the  troops 
fell  upon  us  and  murdered  our  men,  wom- 
en and  children.  My  mother  fled  with 
me  over  the  prairie.  When  my  father 
ran  to  the  troops  and  begged  them  not  to 
fire,  they  shot  him  dead.  The  head  chief 
carried  a  white  flag  and  when  he  saw 
what  had  come  upon  us,  that  there  was 
no  mistake,  it  was  a  planned  attack,  he 
folded  his  arms  and  waited  till  he  was 
shot  down.  Young  men  and  old  women, 
old  men  and  little  children,  were  murder- 
ed, their  fingers  were  cut  off,  their  legs 
and  arms  broken,  their  ears  cut  off.  It 
makes  my  heart  sick  to  remember  my 
mother's  words  and  to  hear  what  she  saw 
before  she  carried  me,  a  little  child,  in  her 
arms  and  fled. 

This  was  the  faith  of  the  white  man. 

The  Indian  was  a  fool-man  who  kept 
peace  with  them.  They  held  out  their 
hand  in  peace  and  when  we  took  it  they 
stabbed  us  in  the  back. 

After  this  it  was  hard  to  believe  white 
men  any  more.  We  were  afraid  we 
would  be  betrayed  again.  Now  we  are 
afraid  no  longer.  We  come  and  take  the 
white  man  by  the  hand  once  more — it  is 
better  to  be  at  peace. 

They  gave   my   mother   i6o  acres  of 
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land,  and  to  me,  because  they  murdered 
my  father,  they  gave  the  same.  Did  they 
think  it  would  bring  my  father  back  from 
the  spirit  world  ?  Did  they  think  the  land 
could  take  the  place  of  a  father  and  hus- 
band? We  had  plenty  of  land  before  the 
white  men  came .  They  took  our  land, 
murdered  my  father  and  then  gave  us 
back  a  little  piece  of  land  to  make  us 
happy.  Did  they  think  because  we  had 
the  land  that  we  were  satisfied  that  he 
was  murdered?  Did  they  think  it  would 
dry  my  mother's  tears,  or  ease  the  pain  at 
her  heart?  Some  people  think  that  be- 
cause we  are  of  a  different  complexion 
we  are  not  men  and  women. 

We  were  no  longer  allowed  to  hunt 
and  we  had  no  implements  to  work  the 
ground.  We  used  axes,  sticks  of  wood, 
and  worked  with  our  hands  in  the  earth 
to  prepare  our  ground  for  planting.  We 
had  a  few  cattle  ;  but  the  white  man  ran 
them  off  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  go 
afler  them. 

When  my  mother  died,  White  Doe  and 
I  came  to  live  in  the  house  I  had  built. 
We  had  suffered  many  years  from  giving 
up  our  own  way  of  living  and  trying  to 
live  as  the  white  man,  with  nothing  to  do 
it  with,  and  no  one  to  show  us  how.  The 
white  man  did  not  learn  in  a  day,  neither 
can  the  Indian. 

We  did  not  know  how  to  work  the 
field  at  first,  and  the  man  who  came  to  show 
us  did  not  know  either.  To-day  he  would 
tell  us  one  way,  and  to-morrow  he  would 
tell  us  another,  and  we  were  worse  off 
than  before.  He  was  old  and  feeble  and 
the  work  was  not  good  for  him.  Soon 
the  Great  Father  at  Washington  sent  him 
off.  The  Great  Father  does  not  love  his 
children  to  remain  in  one  place  long. 
Just  when  we  understand,  he  sends  them 
away.  The  Great  Father  wants  us  to 
stay  in  one  place  forever,  but  he  changes 
his  own  children  all  the  day.  Where  did 
the  Great  Father  get  his  authority  to  say 
to  us, ' '  Stay  in  one  place,"  and  to  the  white 
man, ''  Go  where  you  please  only  stay  on  a 


reservation  until  you  begin  to  do  your 
work,  then  go  on  "  ?  I  have  asked  many 
men,  but  they  cannot  tell  me. 

The  next  man  who  came  to  show  us 
could  not  understand  our  language.  We 
had  not  been  taught  the  English  language 
in  the  school,  so  we  could  not  understand 
him.  There  was  no  interpreter  and  it 
took  a  long  time  for  us  to  learn,  and  a 
great  patience  before  he  could  teach  us. 

Afler  a  few  years  we  succeeded  in  farm- 
ing, but  there  was  no  one  to  buy  our  prod- 
uce, so  we  could  get  no  money.  We 
had  food  enough  to  eat,  but  no  money  to 
buy  any  clothes. 

There  were  few  farm  implements.  We 
had  to  wait  our  turn  to  use  them,  for  we 
had  no  money  to  buy  others.  We  lost 
part  of  our  crop  because  we  could  not  get 
it  in  in  time. 

White  Doe  and  I  had  a  neat  little  plat. 
We  had  enough  to  eat  and  enough  to  car- 
ry food  to  our  sick  neighbor  and  we 
thought  the  white  man's  way  a  good  way. 

But  last  year  we  worked  our  field  and 
nothing  would  come.  The  sun  shone  hot 
and  died  in  a  red  ball  at  night,  no  rain 
came  to  quench  the  earth,  everything 
withered  and  died.  It  was  hard  to  keep 
a  brave  heart. 

There  was  much  sickness  in  our  vil- 
lage. Many  people  died  because  there 
was  no  medicine  for  them.  We  were  al- 
ways hungry.  We  never  had  enough. 
When  they  that  were  sick  felt  they  could 
eat  something,  we  had  nothing  to  give 
them. 

A  white  chief  came  from  Washington. 
He  said  our  land  had  not  been  marked 
out  right  and  it  did  not  belong  to  us. 
Our  homes  were  to  be  taken  from  us. 
Why  did  not  the  white  man  mark  it  right 
at  first?  Why  did  he  wait  until  we  had 
built  a  home  and  worked  the  land  ?  Was 
it  not  enough  that  we  were  starving  ?  Was 
it  not  enough  that  we  were  dying  ?  Surely 
the  Great  Spirit  had  hidden  his  face  from 
us.  We  had  no  longer  heart  to  go  into  the 
field  and  work.     Many  of  our  relatives  and 
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friends  died.  We  felt  that  we  would  like 
to  be  asleep  with  the  rest.  But  I,  for  the 
sake  of  White  Doe,  worked  in  the  field. 
I  did  not  want  her  to  realize  that,  after  all 
her  work  and  plans,  she  had  no  home  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  she,  for  my  sake, 
came  and  worked  by  my  side  to  make  me 
forget  our  wrong,  to  make  me  forget  our 
sorrow.  She  would  laugh  and  sing  as 
though  her  heart  was  happy,  but  I  would 
see  the  wet  tear  on  her  cheek  as  she 
laughed.  My  heart  ached  that  I  was 
powerless  to  help  her.  Why  could  we 
not  be  treated  as  other  men  ?  Why  could 
we  not  have  a  home?  Why  could  they 
not  give  us  an  even  chance  to  live  as  other 
men?  We  would  be  content  if  we  had 
an  even  chance  with  the  white  man.  It 
makes  my  heart  sick  to  remember  all  the 
promises  of  the  white  man  ;  to  remember 
our  own  country  where  we  had  plenty  to 
eat,  where  we  had  a  home,  and  now  to 
see  my  people  cooped  up  like  chickens, 
their  food  taken  from  them,  their  houses 
delivered  to  others,  no  even  chance  in  the 
law.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  guardian  that 
brings  this  upon  us,  we  want  no  guardian. 
We  want  to  be  free  men  to  have  an  even 
chance  in  the  law.  We  know  we  must 
change.  We  are  willing  to  adopt  the 
white  man's  way,  but  the  Great  Father  is 
always  changing.  He  puts  us  here,  he 
puts  us  there.  This  man  is  put  over  us 
and  when  we  know  this  man's  way  the 
Great  Father  takes  him  oflT  and  puts  an- 
other man  over  us  and  we  learn  a  differ- 
ent way.  How  would  a  child  do,  if  it  had 
thirty  mothers  a  month,  each  day  a  differ- 
ent mother?  Would  the  child  grow  and 
prosper?  No  more  can  the  Indian.  I 
wish  the  Great  Father  at  Washington 
would  remember  and  think  of  this.  The 
Great  Father  must  think  we  are  made 
different  frdm  other  men. 

The  night  when  the  sun  went  down  so 
red,  the  night  I  remember  so  well,  we 
had  been  making  believe  that  this  was  our 
own  home  once  more,  that  this  land  we 
had  worked  was  ours ;  that  we  had  enough 


to  eat  and  to  give  our  neighbor.  White 
Doe  had  laughed  as  she  ran  in  the  house 
and  we  had  much  merriment  over  our  last 
bit  of  meal  and  salt.  Her  merriment 
lightened  my  heart.  There  were  bright 
spots  in  her  cheeks  and  a  brightness  in  her 
eyes  that  did  my  heart  good,  for  she  had 
looked  pale  of  late. 

When  I  slept  that  night  I  dreamed  that 
we  were  travelling  the  white  man's  road 
content. 

But  in  the  morning  she  muttered  strange 
things.  I  thought  she  was  asleep,  but  her 
eyes  were  open  wide.  The  red  spots 
burned  in  her  cheeks.  I  trembled  under 
the  weight  of  this  mighty  sorrow.  White 
Doe  was  ill  of  the  fever.  Her  lips  were 
parched  with  thirst,  her  hands  were  hot 
and  dry.  She  begged  for  food.  I  hid 
my  face  in  my  hands,  for  I  had  none  to 
give  her.  A  fierce  pain  clutched  at  my 
heart  when  I  heard  this  cry  of  hunger 
that  I  could  not  help.  My  nails  sank  in- 
to the  palms  of  my  hands  until  the  flesh 
bled.  All  about  us  the  white  man  had 
plenty,  but  my  dear  one  lay  ill  of  a  fever 
and  I  had  nothing  to  give  her.  I  bathed 
her  brow  and  hands  in  cold  water.  I 
smoothed  back  her  hair  and  spoke  in  a 
soft  voice.  Soon  her  moaning  ceased, 
her  eyes  closed  in  sleep. 

Then  I  went  for  old  Matilda.  She 
came  and  watched  by  the  side  of  White 
Doe  and  I  went  forth  with  sad  heart. 

Blackfoot  was  the  pony  that  my  dear 
one  loved.  It  had  some  of  the  gentle 
ways  of  White  Doe  and  raised  its  glad 
eyes  in  mute  welcome  as  I  came  and  led 
it  out  into  the  yard.  We  had  always 
divided  our  food  with  Blackfoot,  but  to- 
day there  was  nothing  for  her.  The  dry 
stalks  of  grass  had  long  since  ceased  to 
give  her  any  nourishment.  When  she 
stuck  her  moist  nose  in  my  empty  hand  I 
could  only  pat  her  head  and  tell  her  she 
must  carry  me  swift.  She  whinnied  and 
crooked  her  neck  to  look  for  White  Doe. 
I  think  the  dumb  beast  knew  there  was 
something  wrong,  for  my  dear  one  had  al- 
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ways  come  out  to  her  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  I  sprang  upon  her  sleek  back 
and  pressed  my  feet  against  her  side  and 
away  she  sped  with  me  over  the  prairie. 
In  our  home  lay  my  dear  one  starving  and 
parched  with  fever.  I  would  have  killed 
myself  that  she  might  live,  yet  I  could  not 
help  her.  I  groaned  aloud  when  I  thought 
of  our  misery. 

Before  the  sun  sank  in  the  west  I  was 
near  my  home  again.  Blackfoot  had  car- 
ried me  swift  and  sure  to  the  door  of  the 
white  medicine  man.  He  gave  me  fair 
words,  but  that  would  not  bring  White 
Doe  back  to  health.  He  could  not  come 
to  see  her,  he  had  no  wagon,  no  horse.  I 
told  him  to  mount  Blackfoot,  but  he  said 
the  Indian's  pony  was  full  of  tricks.  I 
told  him  to  get  on  Blackfoot  and  I  would 
lead  her  all  the  way.  He  said  it  would 
take  too  much  time.  He  had  to  tend  his 
sick  at  home.  I  said  I  would  work  for 
him  night  and  day  for  nothing,  after  White 
Doe  was  well,  if  he  would  only  come.  I 
said  I  would  give  him  Blackfoot,  he  could 
sell  her  and  take  the  money,  if  he  would 
but  come.  He  said  if  he  had  a  horse  and 
team  of  his  own  he  would  come.  The 
Great  Father  furnished  him  none.  He 
could  not  come.  He  said  to  give  her 
nourishing  drinks.  He  might  have  told 
me  to  shoot  the  stars,  or  make  the  moon 
square. 

Why  does  the  Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton send  us  a  physician  and  give  him  no 
way  of  coming  to  us  when  we  are  sick  } 
I  think  the  Great  Father  forgets  many 
things. 

His  words  were  fair,  but  White  Doe  lay 
ill  and  he  would  not  come  to  help  us. 
There  was  no  food  and  he  said  she  must 
have  nourishing  drinks.  No  one  would 
help  us.  White  Doe  must  have  some- 
thing to  nourish  her  and  there  was  noth- 
ing. 

Out  on  the  prairie  there,  no  one  would 
notice  the  report  of  a  rifle.  There  was  a 
stake  near,  ugly  and  black,  that  had  been 
smeared  by  the  prairie   fire.     Blackfoot 


looked  at  me  with  wide  eyes  when  I  tied 
her  bridle  to  it.  She  had  never  been  tied 
up  before.  She  had  never  strayed  be- 
yond her  lariat  rope.  She  was  breathing 
hard  and  the  steam  rose  from  her  strained 
flanks. 

Then  I  went  up  and  spoke  gently  to 
her.  We  had  brought  her  up  from  a  colt. 
White  Doe  and  I  loved  her  next  to  each 
other.  When  I  went  off*  a  few  paces,  she 
tugged  at  her  rope  to  be  free  and  whin- 
nied to  me.  I  went  back  and  spoke  gently 
to  her.  I  twined  my  fingers  in  her  mane 
and  leant  my  cheek  against  her  face.  I 
patted  her  shiny  neck.  Then  again  I 
stood  a  few  paces  off;  her  mild  eyes  look- 
ed at  me  in  wonder  as  I  raised  my  rifle  to 
my  shoulder.  Never  shall  I  forget  her 
look  of  human  reproach.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  pulled  the  trigger — the  bullet  went 
crunching — crunching — 

She  made  one  mad  leap,  then  fell  to  the 
ground.  She  moaned  like  a  human  child 
and  moved  her  head  near  me  where  I  had 
dropped  on  my  knees  before  her.  My 
hot  tears  fell  upon  her  face.  I  had  killed 
my  dearest  friend,  next  to  White  Doe. 
With  broken  voice  I  tried  to  tell  the  dumb 
creature  why  I  had  done  this.  I  could 
not  bear  the  look  in  her  mild  eyes. 

I  would  have  died  that  White  Doe  might 
live,  yet  I  must  live  to  take  care  of  my 
dear  one.  Blackfoot  could  die  and  nour- 
ish my  poor,  sick  one.  It  would  have 
been  easier  to  run  a  knife  into  my  breast 
than  to  stand  and  kill  our  faithful  Black- 
foot, White  Doe's  friend  and  playmate; 
now  she  lay  stift'  and  motionless  before 
me.  Never  more  woul^  she  bear  my  dear 
one  over  the  rolling  prairie,  never  more 
would  her  moist  nose  seek  my  hand  for 
a  caress,  never  more  would  she  prick  her 
ears  and  whinny  at  our  approach,  never 
more  would  she  hear  the  voice  of  White 
Doe.  Forever  more  should  I  see  the  look 
in  her  hazel  eyes  as  I  raised  my  gun  to 
kill  her. 

I  dragged  myselt  home  and  told  old 
Matilda  what  I  had  done.     Some  one  else 
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must  do  the  rest.  I  could  do  no  more ; 
so  Matilda  went  and  told  Beverlie.  He 
was  the  friend  of  White  Doe  and  me. 
He  did  the  rest. 

Then  I  sat  by  the  side  of  White  Doe. 
She  was  asleep  and  breathing  heavily. 
When  Matilda  asked  me  where  was  the 
medicine  man,  and  where  was  the  medi- 
cine, I  could  not  answer  her.  I  turned 
my  face  away. 

Near  me  was  some  meal  and  water; 
some  one  had  brought  it  for  White  Doe 
to  drink.  I  had  had  no  food  that  day,  but 
while  I  sat  there  a  kind  neighbor  brought 
me  a  potato,  >yhich  I  eagerly  ate.  I  must 
keep  up  my  strength  for  the  sake  of 
White  Doe. 

In  the  morning,  White  Doe  knew  me. 
I  gave  her  some  hot  beef  tea  to  drink. 
Her  eyes  brightened  at  sight  of  it,  and 
while  she  sipped  it  she  said,  "Where 
did  this  come  from?"  And  I  answered, 
"  Beverlie  brought  it,"  for  had  he  not 
finished  my  work  ? 

Then  she  said,  ''Poor  Blackfoot!  is 
there  nothing  for  her.^  What  have  you 
given  her  ?  " 

I  steadied  my  voice  and  answered, 
"  Blackfoot  has  plenty,"  for  I  knew  she 
was  now  beyond  suffering  and  want. 
But  old  Matilda  came,  and  stood  in  the 
open  door  and  she  said,  "  Be  not  foolish, 
Blackfoot  is  killed  to  nourish  you,  and 

that  is "     But  White  Doe  screamed. 

The  bowl  dropped  from  her  fingers  and 
she  fell  back  as  one  dead. 

Then  I  cried,  "  You  are  the  fool !  "  to 
Matilda  and  rushed  to  the  side  of  White 
Doe.  She  lay  still  and  white  a  long  time. 
When  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  was  rav- 
ing—  raving.  She  would  scream  out, 
"  Blackfoot,  Blackfoot,  I  have  killed  you," 
and  then  sink  shivering  under  the  bed- 
clothes. "  Come,  Blackfoot,  dear  Black- 
foot," and  she  would  stroke  her  hand  as 
though  she  touched  Blackfoot's  shiny  neck, 
then  she  would  start  back,  her  eyes  full  of 
terror,  screaming, "  Take  your  eyes  away ! 
Yes,  it  was  I,  I  that  killed  you,"  and  I 


would  sit  there  trying  to  soothe  her  till  my 
heart  was  nearly  dead  within  me.  The 
fever  had  seized  her  stronger  than  before 
and  now  there  was  no  nourishment  for  her. 

Matilda  wept  and  was  sorry,  but  she 
could  not  undo  her  foolishness. 

The  work  that  Beverlie  had  done,  I 
gave  to  him  and  his  family,  for  now  White* 
Doe  knew,  and  I  would  never  touch  it 
any  way. 

You,  who  have  food  and  plenty,  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry.  You  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  see  your  sick  cry  out 
for  food  you  cannot  give.  You  do  not 
know  the  pain  of  it.  I  would  have  been 
a  fool-man  to  sit  with  my  head  in  my  hands 
while  my  dear  one  lay  sick  for  want  of 
food.  For  what  I  had  given  Beverlie,  he 
sent  me  some  meal,  but  a  handful  of  moal 
in  water  would  not  nourish  White  Doe. 

My  people  were  all  starving.  Others 
had  suffered  as  we  were  suffering  now, 
but  it  is  different  when  the  misery  creeps 
under  your  own  roof.  It  is  different  when 
the  dearest  one  on  earth  lies  ill,  it  is  differ- 
ent when  she  raises  her  eyes  to  yours  in 
want  and  the  thing  that  she  needs  lies  all 
about  you,  yet  she  must  die  for  lack  of  it. 
If  you  were  a  weakling  like  the  sick  one, 
it  would  be  different,  but  when  you  are  a 
strong  man  you  cannot  sit  still.  The 
Great  Spirit  knows  whether  I  did  right 
or  not.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  kill 
White  Doe  than  to  see  her  slowly  die 
while  I  fiijtood  helpless.  I  strode  from  the 
house.  My  mind  was  fixed.  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer. 

My  friend  Beverlie  went  with  me. 
Over  the  prairie  and  away  to  the  mount- 
ains we  went.  We  had  offered  to  work 
for  the  white  man  if  he  would  give  us 
meat,  but  he  would  not.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  give  but  the  work  of  our  hands. 
This  was  our  country.  If  the  white  man 
had  treated  us  fair  we  would  not  have 
been  starving.  If  we  had  been  allowed 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  our  cattle  that  the  white 
man  ran  off  from  our  herd,  we  would  have 
had  some  cattle  now. 
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What  we  did,  we  did  in  the  broad  light 
of  day.  We  did  not,  like  the  white  man, 
wait  for  the  covering  of  night.  We  were 
desperate,  starving  men,  and  my  loved 
one  was  dying  for  what  the  white' man 
might  have  given  in  mercy.  Blackfoot 
would  have  carried  me  swift.  I  killed 
her  that  I  might  not  take  from  the  white 
man  as  he  had  taken  from  us. 

It  is  true  that  Beverlie  and  I  killed  the 
■ox.  We  carried  as  much  of  it  away  as 
we  could. 

White  Doe  had  nourishment  that  night 
and  I  did  not  shrink  from  telling  her  what 
we  had  done.  Is  there  a  man  or  woman 
-of  you  who  would  not  have  done  the  same  ? 
We  were  no  cowards. 

The  next  day  came  men  to  carry  Bev- 
erlie and  me  to  prison. 

There  lay  the  sick  dear  one.  But  the 
•Christian  white  men  did  not  care  for  that. 
She  moaned  and  cried  when  they  dragged 
me  away.  But  the  Christian  white  men 
•did  not  care  for  that. 

News  was  brought  to  White  Doe  that 
■every  one  at  the  agency  sympathized  with 
tis.  The  poor  dear  one  thought  they 
"v^ould  free  us,  and  give  us  food.  But, 
when  she  found  we  were  to  go  to  the 
prison,  she  cried  out  and  said  she  would 
no  longer  have  the  religion  of  the  white 
man,  and  I  cannot  but  think  she  was  right. 

The  white  man  has  had  many  years  of 
your  religion,  yet  he  lies  to  us,  he  cheats 
us,  he  kills  us.  You  tell  me  that  your 
religion  is  to  do  to  your  brother  as  you 
would  he  did  to  you,  yet  the  white  man 


says,  "  Kill  all  the  Indians."  Are  we  not 
brothers  with  one  Father  above  us? 

They  locked  us  in  prison.  My  heart 
did  not  break,  for  I  thought  I  should  be 
near  my  dear  one.  I  could  hear  how  she 
was.  I  could  send  her  word.  Someone 
would  sometimes  come  and  tell  me  how 
she  was  and  what  she  said,  but  they  sent 
us  off  from  the  Territory.  They  sent  us 
over  a  waste  of  country  to  a  strange  land 
and  put  us  behind  iron  bars. 

I  did  not  feel  the  shackles  that  I  wore. 
I  did  not  feel  the  heav^'  irons  sinking 
about  my  legs.  The  iron  was  in  my 
heart.  White  Doe  lay  dying.  They 
bound  Beverlie  and  me  together  with 
heavy  chains,  and  burdened  our  feet  with 
irons. 

White  Doe  sleeps  never  to  awake. 

White  man,  do  not  hold  out  your  hand 
to  me  and  speak  of  friendship.  Do  not 
hold  out  your  hand  to  me  and  speak  of 
justice.  Your  hand  is  smeared  with  blood. 
The  body  of  White  Doe  lies  between  us. 
Do  you  think  your  hand  could  reach  me 
over  that? 

Mr.  Kercheval  tells  me  there  are  yet 
many  good  friends  of  the  Indian.  To 
you,  then,  I  speak.  I  cannot  see  you. 
You  are  far  away  from  me.  I  hope  you 
will  read  this.  Open  your  ears  and  hearts 
to  my  people.  Give  them  an  even  chance 
with  the  white  man.  Treat  them  as  men 
and  women.  There  is  one  Great  Spirit 
above  us  who  desires  his  children  to  be 
at  peace.  I  can  say  no  more.  I  speak 
to-day,  perhaps  to-morrow  I  die. 


JUBILEE   CHARITIES. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  charitable 
form  of  many  of  the  celebrations  in  honor 
of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  of  fifty  years. 
At  least  four  towns  are  to  have  new  hos- 
pitals built,  while  in  many  others  gifts 
of  beds  and  money  have  extended  their 
work. 

Deserving  and  aged  mariners  at  Ports- 
mouth are  being  shown  the  pleasure  of  a 


good  dinner  by  the  Yacht  Club.  Fift)' 
thousand  children  have  been  taken  to  the 
Island  of  Bute  for  a  holiday.  There  are 
many  appeals  for  help  from  needy  socie- 
ties, but  the  appeals  are  not  in  vain.  The 
people  generously  respond  and  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
fresh  impetus  given  to  all  work  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  love. 
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A  PROBLEM. 


PART    II. 

Mrs.  Page  and  Mrs.  Smith  walked 
slowly  away  together,  and  the  conversation 
came  back  again  to  Mrs.  Page's  plan  for 
Clara.  *'  I  do  not  think  she  would  con- 
sent to  have  measures  taken  to  send  her 
father  away.  There  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing that  would  effectually  accomplish  it 
but  a  divorce,  and  I  am  loathe  to  advise 
that.  The  marriage  tie  seems  one  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside,  and  who  can  tell 
how  much  '  for  better,  for  worse '  may 
mean — even  sin  and  moral  degradation 
may  be  included  in  the  '  worse,'  and  the 
vow    is  '  until  dea^A  do    us   part.'      My 


Mrs.  Smith,  perplexed,  discouraged  and 
cast  down.  What  was  right,  what  was 
wrong,  and  why  were  there  "  so  many  of 
them  "  ?  If  it  was  only  Clara  she  might 
do  it  herself,  but  there  was  Eliza  and 
those  other  two  cases  who  had  not  been 
brought  up  because  there  was  no  time. 

The  unsolved  problem  weighed  heavi- 
ly upon  her  heart.  Since  she  could  do 
nothing,  why  let  it  come  into  her  life  at 
all?  Why  not  give  it  up — committee 
work,  mission  chapel  and  all  ?  The  day 
seemed  ''  dull  and  dark  and  dreary  "  and 
cast  its  shadow  even  upon  her  pretty 
home,  which  she  soon  reached.  But  the 
first  thing  that  greeted  her  eyes  was  a 


advice  to  girls  is,  '  Be  very  slow  to  take    vase  of  Jacqueminots  with  a  little  note 


such  a  vow  upon  yourselves,  because  it  is 
so  binding,'  but  to  advise  a  wife  to  leave 
her  husband — I  cannot  see  my  way  clear 
to  that." 

''  A  sentiment,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith, 
very  pretty,  but  without  foundation.  Life 
is  practical — what  we  shall  eat  and  drink, 
and  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed,  be- 
come the  great  questions  of  life  to  a  moth- 
er. To  my  mind  no  woman  has  a  right 
to  live  with  a  drunken  husband,  who  will 
not  support  his  own  children,"  said  Mrs. 
Page. 

''  But  is  it  not  a  worthy  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  this  daughter  to  be  willing  to 
endure  much  for  the  sake  of  her  father  ?  " 
questioned  Mrs.  Smith.  "  Well,  hardly, 
when  she  comes  to  you  for  help  !  "  '*  But 
she  did  not  come,"  began  Mrs.  Smith. 
But  here  Mrs.  Page's  way  diverged,  and, 


from  her  husband.  It  was  the  anniversary 
of  their  engagement  and  he  sent  her  these 
as  his  loving  remembrance  of  it.  She 
gave  a  little  cry  of  delight,  "Jacqueminots 
and  in  March  !  "  It  was  extravagant  of 
him,  but  it  was  so  sweet.  He  had  said 
nothing  when  he  left  her  in  the  morning, 
she  thought  he  had  forgotten.  Yet  all  the 
time  he  was  planning  this  sweet  little  sur- 
prise for  her.  He  could  not  really  afford 
it  and  yet  somehow  she  was  glad,  so  glad 
that  he  had  done  it.  '*  Sentiment "  only  ? 
Yet  how  beautiful  *'  sentiment "  made  life. 
Oh  !  how  her  heart  protested  against 
Mrs.  Page's  statement  that  ''  what  we  eat 
and  drink  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be 
clothed  "  were  the  great  things  of  life. 
It  was  the  loves  and  the  graces,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  affections  of  life  that  were 
the  hidden  stream  underneath  its  drudgery 


with  her  sweetest  smile  and  a  hearty  clasp  of   and  practical  duties  that  kept  it  fresh  and 
thehand,  she  said good-by  to  Mrs.  Smith —    green.     This  alone  made  life  worth  liv- 

(6oi)     . 
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ing.  The  Jacqueminots  had  solved  her 
problem,  which  the  morning's  experi- 
ence had  only  made  the  more  intricate. 
"There  were  so  many  of  them,"  truly, 
but  some  came  to  her,  and  so  became 
hers  in  an  especial  sense.  Those  she 
must  not,  could  not  ignore.  The  sweet 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  filled  her  little 
room .  So  bright  and  fresh  they  seemed  to 
say,  "  Do  not  give  up."  She  would  not ; 
the  doubt,  the  perplexity  vanished.  Sure- 
ly God  knew,  surely  he  could  help,  she 
would  trust  him,  she  would  leave  it  in 
his  hands,  and  she  did.  She  asked  him, 
if  money  was  what  ihey  needed,  to  send  it, 
if  the  consumptive's  home  and  the  divorce 
was  his  will  concerning  them,  to  make 
it  clear  to  her  that  she  might  help  them 
each  to  bear  it,  as  the  ''will  of  God." 
Serene  and  quieted,  she  went  about  the 
homely  duties  of  her  little  home,  duties 
that  may  be  a  drudgery,  keeping  the  wife 
away  from  the  fascinating  book,  but,  be- 
cause done  for  a  dear  one,  may  become 
the  joy  of  her  life.  So  much  does  senti- 
ment help.  And  how  the  Jacqueminots 
helped,  too.  Frail  little  flowers,  gone  in  a 
day,  and  the  money  paid  for  them  would 
have  bought  meat  and  bread.  '*  They 
are  my  white  feathers,"  she  laughingly 
said  to  herself.  '*  I  am  afraid  the  com- 
mittee would  not  approve  of  them." 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  call.  Ongo- 
ing to  her  parlor  she  met  an  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Stanley.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  heard 
of  Mrs.  Smith's  interest  in  charitable  work 
from  a  mutual  friend.  She  called  this 
afternoon  to  say  that  she  would  like  to 
give  a  little  once  in  a  while  to  some  es- 
pecial cases.  It  interested  her  more  than 
to  give  in  a  general  way  to  societies.  Had 
Mrs.  Smith  any  one  now  for  whom  she 
would  like  to  have  a  little  money.?  Of 
course — Eliza;  had  God  sent  it.?  or  was 
it  only  a  '*  happening  "  }  Mrs.  Stanley  had 
l)een  meaning  to  come  for  several  weeks, 
but  had  been  prevented.  '*  You  have 
come  just  in  the  right  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith  and  again  was  Eliza's  story  told. 


but  this  time  to  a  sympathetic  hearer- 
"Before  my  husband's  death  I  used  to  know 
a  number  of  such  cases.  He  was  a  doc- 
tor, you  know,  but  now,  with  an  invalid 
mother,  and  my  little  children,  I  do  not 
have  time  to  visit.  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
is  right  to  give  money  unless  you  know 
something  of  the  people,  and  so  I  came  to 
you,  knowing  you  always  visit  the  people 
to  whom  you  give.  I  do  so  want  my 
money  to  go  to  the  right  sort  of  people." 
"  Does  thisseem  the  right  sort  of  people.?  " 
questioned  Mrs.  Smith.  "  Indeed  it  does, 
and  if  you  will  give  me  Eliza's  address  my 
mother  might  send  her  some  little  delica- 
cy, a  chicken  or  some  fruit,  quite  often.  I 
will  give  you  a  little  for  her  now,"  and 
she  handed  Mrs.  Smith  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece.  "  For  the  rent,"  thought  Mrs. 
Smith.  "  This  will  pay  for  one  month,  and 
if  it  is  ^v&  or  six  months  I  will  not  let  it 
trouble  me  noiv — this  meets  the  present 
want."  Ah  !  Mrs.  Smith,  have  you  found 
the  true  solution  of  your  problem .?  The 
following  days  were  busy  ones  and  had 
lengthened  into  weeks  before  Mrs.  Smith 
could  find  a  leisure  afternoon  to  go  and 
see  Eliza.  The  ?i\&  dollars  had  been  en- 
closed in  a  loving  little  note  and  sent  "  to 
pay  the  rent,"  and  in  return  she  had  re- 
ceived a  note  of  thanks  written  in  a  hard- 
ly legible  hand,  with  many  misspelled 
words  and  errors  in  grammar,  but  it  show- 
ed the  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  the  writer. 
At  last  Mrs.  Smith  ^nds  a  leisure  after- 
noon and  goes  to  see  Eliza.  She  toils  up 
those  dark,  tenement-house  stairs,  noisome 
odors  meet  her  at  every  step  until  she 
reaches  the  top  floor  where  her  sick  girl 
lives.  A  warm  welcome  meets  her  from 
Eliza  and  her  mother.  Eliza  grown  pal- 
er and  thinner  in  the  weeks  that  have 
passed  since  Mrs.  Smith  last  saw  her. 
The  room  was  clean — it  looked  out  upon 
Tompkins  square,  so  the  sun  had  some 
chance.  "Very  pleasant  except  when 
mother  washes,  then  the  steam  makes  me 
cough  and  sometimes  the  smell  of  the  cook- 
ing takes  away  my  appetite." 
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Mrs.  Smith  sits  down  and  listens  to  all 
that  has  happened  since  her  last  visit. 
The  wayward  sisters  have  grown  steady 
and  gentle.  Eliza  helps  them  with  their 
Sunday-school  lessons  and  when  they 
come  home  from  the  Mission  Chapel  asks 
them  what  the  minister  says.  ''  I  love  to 
hear  it  and  it  helps  them  to  remember  it 
and  they  understand  it  better  when  we 
talk  it  over  together."  ''They  are  going  to 
be  such  good  girls,"  said  the  mother,  who 
was  a  totally  unattractive  woman,  save  as 
the  true  affection  shone  in  her  face.  "  But, 
oh  !  Mrs.  Smith,  such  a  wonderful  sto- 
ry " — they  had  been  hoping  she  would 
come  to  hear  it :  "  One  Tuesday  the  mon- 
ey was  all  gone  but  eight  cents,  the  sisters 
would  not  be  paid  until  Saturday — what 
would  they  do  ?  The  mother  broke  down 
completely,  but  Eliza  said,  '  Let  us  ask 
God  to  help  us.*  And  together  they  pray- 
ed. But  Wednesday  came  and  still  no 
help.  'God  has  promised  to  help  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,'  said  Eliza. 
*  Let  us  not  lose  our  faith.  I  worked  and 
helped  myself  as  long  as  I  had  strength, 
and  God  will  not  let  me  suffer  now,'  said 
Eliza.  Thursday  came  with  no  change, 
and  it  was  hard  to  still  have  faith — but 
Eliza's  did  not  fail.  The  mother's  did, 
and  hopeless  and  discouraged  she  sat  down 
and  cried.  How  could  they  get  along  un- 
til Saturday !  But  on  Thursday  afternoon 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  A  man 
stood  there — 'a  fine  dressed-up  gentleman,* 
was  Eliza's  description.  He  had  on  his 
arm  a  large  basket.  '  Does  Eliza  Kalb- 
fleisch  live  here  ?  *  he  asked.  Wondering- 
ly  they  answered, '  Yes.*  He  came  in  and 
took  out  the  contents  of  his  basket,  and 
placed  them  on  the  table — '  beefsteak, 
chicken,  coftee,  tea,  sugar,  apples,  or- 
anges—our room  never  saw  such  a  sight  be- 
fore, our  table  was  running  over.  Then 
he  handed  me,*  said  Eliza,  '  a  bran-new 
five-dollar  bill.*  '  Mrs.  Granger  sent  you 
these,'  he  said. 

"  '  Who  is  Mrs*  Granger.? '  asked  moth- 
er and  daughter. 


"  '  She  is  the  lady  with  whom  I  live — 
she  had  heard  you  were  sick.' 

"  '  Who  could  have  told  her?  Was  it 
Mrs.  Smith?' 

*''I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of 
Mrs.  Smith.' 

"'Does    Mrs.  Granger  go  to   S 

Chapel?' 

"  '  I  do  not  know  such  a  Chapel.  She 
goes  to  St.  Marks.' 

"  Then  the  man  sat  down  and  made 
them  a  visit,  told  them  he  was  only  a  ser- 
vant himself,  and  inquired  into  their  past 
history  and  present  wants.  They  told  him 
all  their  story,  how  great  their  need,  how 
timely  the  help  he  had  brought.  With 
tears  and  thanks,  they  asked  him  to  tell 
Mrs.  Granger  how  surely  she  had  been 
God's  messenger  to  them. 

"  In  the  room  below  lived  a  man,  who 
was  not  a  bad  man,  but  at  some  time  in 
his  life  he  had  had  an  unfortunate  expe- 
rience with  ministers  and  church  members  ; 
he  had  no  faith  in  them  and  so  kept  out  of 
their  way.  But  after  the  manner  of  such 
people  he  did  not  object  to  his  two  little 
children  going  to  Sunday-school.  But 
when  they  asked  him  for  money  to  take 
there  he  rudely  refused,  saying,  '  I  give 
no  money  to  churches,  Sunday-schools  or 
ministers.  I  know  what  becomes  of  that 
money — the  ministers  spend  it  all  on  them- 
selves. I  never  knew  of  any  church  peo- 
ple doing  any  good  to  any  one.'  Eliza 
had  often  argued  this  point  with  him,  but 
in  vain.  He  had  had  his  experience  and 
he  knew  what  he  said  was  true.  This 
Thursday  afternoon  after  the  messenger  of 
Eliza's  benefaction  had  left,  while  the  vis- 
ible tokens  of  his  visit  were  yet  spread  up- 
on the  table,  Mrs.  Kalbfleisch  went  down 
and  invited  this  man  to  come  up  into  their 
room.  She  had  something  to  show  him, 
she  said,  and  he  came  up  with  her.  His 
eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  this  bountiful  supply  in  the 
home  of  poverty  and  want.  '  See,'  said 
Eliza,  '  what  a  church  woman  has  done 
for  me.     She  never  saw  me,  she  does  not 
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know  me,  but  she  heard  that  I  was  a  poor, 
sick.  Christian  girl,  and  she  sent  me  these 
things,  because  she  loves  Christ  and  does 
it  for  his  sake.'  He  was  converted,  the 
practical  proof  of  Christianity  convinced 
him.  From  her  sick-bed,  Eliza  preached 
a  sermon  which,  unlike  many  sermons, 
bore  immediate  fruit.  For  hereafter  each 
happy  little  child  went  on  Sunday  with 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  contribution  box. 
^  It  sometimes  seems  hard  that  I  lin- 
ger so,*  said  Eliza,  '  when  I  can  be  of  no 
help  to  my  mother,  only  an  expense. 
If  we  were  rich  I  would  not  be  eager  to 
die,  for  I  do  not  suffer  much,  but  now  I 
often  ask  God  to  take  me  soon,  to  spare 
my  mother  all  the  expense  I  put  her  to. 
But  when  I  think  of  this  man  I  think  I 
may  do  some  good  even  in  sickness.  Then 
my  sisters — when  I  was  well  I  used  to  coax 
them  so  to  go  to  the  Chapel,  and  not  to  go 
with  those  fast  girls.  But  they  would  not 
listen  to  me.  They  said  they  worked  hard 
all  the  week  and  wanted  a  little  pleasure 
on  Sunday.  But  now  they  love  the  Chap- 
el as  much  as  I  do,  and  would  not  stay 
away  from  Sunday-school.  I  sometimes 
think  God  has  asked  me  to  give  up  my  life 
to  save  their  souls.'  '  Is  it  too  great  a  sac- 
rifice, Eliza .>'  asked  Mrs.  Smith.  *  Oh  ! 
no ;  gladly  would  I  die  that  they  might 
bepome  Christians.' 

"  And  now  did  Mrs.  Smith  know  Mrs. 
Granger,  and  could  she  tell  them  how  she 
had  heard  of  Eliza  ? 

"  Yes,  she  was  Mrs.  Dr.  Stanley's  in- 
valid mother,  and  had  not  this  help  been 
sent  as  answer  to  her  prayer  on  the  dark, 
discouraged  afternoon  of  the  committee 
meeting?"  She  said  good-by.  The  up- 
per room  in  that  tenement-house  had  been 
a  Bethel  to  her  soul.  Eliza  had  preached 
a  sermon  to  her — could  she  doubt  again 
that  in  "his  own  way"  and  '^  his  own 
time  "  the  Lord  would  provide  ?  She  be- 
gan to  see  why  *'  there  were  so  many  of 
them,"  so  many  months  rent  to  pay.  For 
so  it  was — the  trees  in  Tompkins  square 
put  on  their  dress  of  delicate  green.     The 


mild.  May  air  came  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow and  Eliza  was  still  there  to  see  and 
to  feel  it.  Spring  deepened  into  summer 
and  summer  again  into  autumn  and  still 
God  had  not  called  her  home.  She  lived 
to  enjoy  the  red  maple  leaves  sent  from 
the  country  to  her,  and  then  one  rainy 
night  in  late  October  the  sum'mons  came. 

And  how  did  she  live.^  Mrs.  Smith 
loves  to  think  of  how  she  was  fed  and 
cared  for  through  all  that  summer.  How 
baskets  of  peaches  and  grapes,  chickens 
and  jelly  found  their  way  to  that  top  floor 
on  Tompkins  square.  One  person  heard 
of  her  through  another,  the  story  of  the 
tender  love  between  mother  and  daughter 
touched  eometi  mes  a  daughter's,  sometimes 
a  mother's  heart,  and  little  sums  of  money 
came  to  Mrs.  Smith  for  them.  Sometimes 
it  came  from  those  who  did  not  know  of 
Eliza  at  all,  but  some  one  finding  health  and 
strength  herself  "  among  the  green  past- 
ures and  beside  the  still  waters  "  thought 
of  the  sick  poor  in  their  heated  rooms  and 
sent  a  five-dollar  bill  to  Mrs.  Smith,  say- 
ing, "  You  will  know  of  some  sick  woman 
to  whom  this  may  give  some  comfort." 

Thus  was  Eliza  tenderly  cared  for  by 
her  Heavenly  Father,  until  he  took  her 
to  one  of  those  many  mansions  for  which, 
oh  !  blessed  fact,  no  ''  rent"  need  be  paid. 
"  But  what  become  of  Clara  }  "  asks  some 
young  reader.  ''  Did  she  die  and  then 
her  father  become  reformed  through  re- 
morse ?  "  No,  she  did  not  die,  and  she  did 
have  her  two  weeks  in  the  country.  Just 
as  Mrs-  Smith  was  about  to  give  up  in 
despair,  came  a  letter  from  a  charming 
little  village  in  central  New  York.  An 
old  man,  an  ex-college  president,  was  living 
alone  with  his  housekeeper.  It  was  an 
old,  rambling  house  in  the  midst  of  an 
orchard  of  apple-trees,  shady  and  green. 
The  housekeeper  had  heard  of  these  won- 
derful parties  of  tenement-house  children 
who  are  sent  into  the  country — go  out  pale 
and  thin,  timid  and  shy,  but  come  home 
brown  and  stout,  jolly  and  noisy  after  two 
weeks  of  fresh  air.     The  President  could 
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not  bear  noise,  so  she  could  not  do  as  her 
heart  prompted  and  fill  the  old  house  with 
bright-faced,  merry  little  ones.  But  she 
remembered  the  stories  she  had  read  of 
the  hard  lives  of  *'  shop  girls."  She  ask- 
ed the  President  if  he  would  "  mind  "  if 
she  took  a  nice,  quiet  girl  for  two  weeks 
when  the  "fresh-air"  party  came  that 
summer. 

The  President  was  willing,  if  she  was 
quiet.  So  a  letter  came  to  New  York  say- 
ing Mrs.  Clinton  would  take  a  shop  girl 
when  the  children  came,  one  eighteen  or 
twenty,  neat  and  quiet,  and  willing  to  wait 
on  herself,  but  one  who  needed  it.  The 
letter  fell  into  Mrs.  Smith's  hands  and  she 
said  "  C/ara."  No  money  need  be  paid 
for  board,  and,  if  she  helped  care  for  the 
children  on  the  journey,  no  money  would 
be  needed  for  the  ticket.  But  what  would 
"mother"  do?  There  was  the  "rent," 
and  the  children  needed  clothes.  "  We 
must  arrange  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
The  money  she  had  carefully  saved  for 
Clara's  board  would  pay  the  rent.  Then 
she  wrote  to  a  band  of  young  ladies  in 
the  country,  a  mission  band,  bright  society 
girls  who  were  kind  and  good,  but  who  had 
never  been  called  upon  for  any  great  self- 
denial.  They  gave  their  money  and  some- 
how that  was  all  "mission  work"  had 
meant  to  them.  Mrs.  Smith  wrote  to  them 
of  Clara,  no  older  than  they,  just  as  fond 
of  good  times  and  yet  upon  whose  frail 
shoulders  God  had  laid  the  heavy  burden 
from  which,  in  his  mysterious  ways,  their 
tender,  delicate  shoulders  had  been  spared. 
She  asked  them  to  give  up  some  afternoon  at 
tennis,  some  of  those  long,  lovely,  morning 
drives,  that  they  might  meet  together  and 
make  some  clothes  for  Clara's  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  gladly  respond- 
ed, they  were  full  of  sympathy  with  Clara 
and  had  no  scruples  about  helping  her,  so  by 
the  time  she  could  leave  her  cashier's  desk 
came  a  box  of  dresses,  aprons,  shirt-waists, 
under-clothing  and  even  some  pretty  things 
for  Clara  herself.  Did  she  enjoy  it  ?  did 
she  really  care  for  the  green  fields  of  the 


country  }  Her  own  letters  tell  how  much 
— such  stories  of  hop-pickings,  picnics  and 
straw-rides .  Such  pleasures  as  before  had 
only  been  read  of  now  came  into  her  life. 
She  wrote  :  "  It  seems  easier  to  be  good 
in  the  country ;  our  lives  in  New  York 
seem  so  full  of  temptation,  but  here  there 
seems  to  be  none.  I  am  having  a  delight- 
ful time.  I  do  not  mean  fun  alone,  but 
rest  and  quiet,  which  I  think  do  me  a 
world  of  good.  I  seem  to  have  forgotten 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  work  and  shop. 
I  live  only  in  the  present,  it  seems  as  if  I 
could  not  worry  again.  I  think  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  I  am  learning  to  wait, 
to  believe  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good.  I  can  sing  with  a  new  mean- 
ing '  the  Lord  will  provide.'  We  have 
beautiful  sunsets  up  here.  It  seems  so 
strange  that  /should  be  here  in  the  coun- 
try. I  hear  from  home  that  they  miss  me 
so  much.  I  like  to  hear  this,  for  then  I 
know  I  am  of  some  use.  It  used  to  troub- 
le me  that  I  could  not  do  more,  but  it  is 
sometimes  not  doing,  but  being,  which  is 
most  needed.  I  wish  I  could  both  do  and 
be,  as  we  are  told  to  in  the  Bible." 


But  you  will  say,  "  All  this  is  a  story.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  make  the  people  in  a 
story  '  nice,'  but  you  do  not  find  them  so 
in  real  life."  Ah !  but  these  people  are 
real,  Eliza  and  Clara  both  lived  in  New 
York  city,  and  all  was  not  perfect  in  them 
and  their  surroundings.  For  Eliza's  sis- 
ters drank  becr^  and  many  people  censur- 
ed Mrs.  Smith  for  helping  a  family  where 
any  one  drank  beer,  Clara  still  lives  and 
works  and  suffers,  and  her  father  does  not 
reform  as  he  would  if  he  was  only  in  a 
book.  And  remember  she  sometimes 
wears  a  white  feather,  and  so  you  might 
pass  her  by  as  "  unworthy."  Mrs.  Smith, 
too,  is  not  a  saint,  although  she  does 
"  work  among  the  poor."  But  there  are 
water-lilies  growing  in  the  mud,  and  some- 
times you  must  go  through  the  mud  to  get 
them.  The  trailing  arbutus  is  purer, 
sweeter  and  more  fragrant  than  many  a 
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flower  in  a  conservatory.  But  you  must 
go  over  stony  hill-sides,  you  must  scrape 
away  the  dead  leaves  with  your  hands, 
yoii  must  bend  low  and  search,  before  you 
find  this  precious  blossom ,  so  humble  and 
uninviting  are  its  surroundings.  So  will 
Mrs.  Smith  tell  you  it  is  with  her  poor, 
her  "  Elizas  and  Claras,*'  not  easily  found, 
but  they  are  there.  She  will  tell  you 
also,  since  she  does  not  find  perfect  wis- 
dom, truthfulness  and  prudence  in  Fifth 
avenue,  she  does  not  expect  to  find  them  in 
places  whose  occupants  lack  the  intelli- 
gence, training  and  opportunities  of  the 
dwellers  in  Fifth  avenue.  But  just  so 
surely  as  she  has  found  truth  and  self- 
sacrifice,  warm  aflTection  and  heroism  in 
brown  stone  houses,  just  so  surely  has  she 
found  it  in  tenement-houses,  in  mission 
chapels  and  in  the  lives  of  working  girls. 
Ungrateful  and  wayward,  refusing  often 
to  act  for  their  own  best  interests — ah  ! 
these  are  the  times  she  sheds  her  bitterest 
tears.  But  are  there  no  ungrateful  sons, 
no  wayward,  selfish  daughters  in  other 
walks  in  life  ?  Do  mothers  and  fathers 
give  up  their  children  when  spurned  ad- 
vice and   scorned  entreaty  are  given   in 


vain  ?  Ah !  no ;  do  they  not  pray  that 
God  may  avert  from  those  dear  heads  the 
consequences  oftheir  own  folly?  Do  they 
not  watch  with  loving,  longing  hearts  for 
the  first  turning  back  to  them  again  ?  Do 
they  not  wait  even  though  the  years  go 
by? 

So,  will  Mrs.  Smith  tell  you,  she  feels 
she  must  do  with  her  ''  poor."  To  every 
earnest,  thoughtful  man  and  woman  in 
New  York  city  comes  this  problem .  You 
may  not  work  among  the  poor,  you  may 
not  go  south  of  Fourteenth  street  or  east  of 
the  Bowery.  Nevertheless  they  come  to 
you,  the  "  poor,"  and  this  problem  has  to 
be  settled — "  so  many  of  them."  What 
shall  we  do  with  it  ?  I  have  tried  to  tell  you 
how  Mrs.  Smith  settled  it  for  herself. 
"  One  at  a  time."  "  Do  the  duty  which 
lies  nearest  to  you."  A  great  many  peo- 
ple working  for  a  great  many  and  the 
work  is  done.  But  do  not  feel  that  a  Com- 
mittee and  a  '*  Charity  Organization  "  set- 
tle the  matter  for  you.  Do  not  feel  that, 
when  all  this  work  is  given  into  the  hands 
of  a  ferw^  the  problem  is  solved.  For  this 
is  just  why  "  there  are  so  many  of  them." 

E.  A.  D. 


TUSKEGEE,   LA. 


*'  TusKEGEE,  like  most  other  towns, 
has  a  great  many  dwelling-places  which  do 
not  quite  merit  the  very  meaning  name, 
HOME.  In  consideration  of  this  painful 
truth,  it  was  decided  that  something  more 
might  be  done  by  way  of  helping  our 
Tuskegee  women  in  their  domestic  aflairs. 
A  short  while  ago  the  ladies  of  the  town 
were  invited  to  come  out  and  talk  over 
this  matter  with  some  of  our  teachers. 
Nearly  fifty  responded  to  the  first  call  and 
others  have  been  invited. 

''At  this  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  they 


could  be  mutually  helpful  in  household 
aftairs.  Some  of  the  subjects  suggest- 
ed were.  Cooking,  How  To  Clean  Bed- 
rooms, How  To  Clean  Kitchens,  Care  of 
Yards,  and  Our  Children. 

''The  effort  will  be  made  to  present  talks, 
ask  and  answer  questions,  and  exchange 
experiences  that  will  be  practical  and 
valuable  to  every  person  who  is  a  house- 
keeper and  a  mother.  We  hope  also  to 
have  some  practice  in  the  Normal  School's 
training  kitchen." 
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BY   MRS.    BERNARD   WHITMAN. 


Vacation  schools  are,I  believe,  a  pecul- 
iarly Boston  institution.  They  originated 
there  some  five  years  ago,  and  so  thor- 
oughly has  the  idea  been  approved  by  peo- 
ple most  interested  in  the  best  methods  of 
uplifting  the  children  of  the  street  that 
little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
finding  fiinds  to  carry  on  a  work  which 
grows  with  every  year. 

There  have  been  in  Boston,  during  the 
past  summer,  four  of  these  schools,  situ- 
ated in  the  localities  where  they  would  be 
easiest  of  access  to  the  children  of  the 
class  which  most  need  such  care  and  in- 
struction. The  work  is  one  which  re- 
quires great  faith  to  continue.  Without 
a  doubt,  it  should  be  continued,  with  the 
best  teachers  and  best  executive  talent 
which  a  great  city  can  afford. 

Some  of  the  magazines  for  children 
have  given  interesting  and  glowing  pict- 
ures of  these  schools.  But  they  have 
given  but  one  side  of  the  picture.  There 
is  another  and  much  more  discouraging 
side.  In  the  popular  language  of  the  day 
these  schools  might  be  called  ''  Summer 
Schools  of  Depravity."  The  pupils,  alas  ! 
are  the  teachers  and  the  teachers  are  but 
beginning  to  know  what  depravity  is,  and 
its  numerous  branches. 

It  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Vacation  Schools  are  not  established 
for  the  children  whose  parents  keep  them 
from  the  streets.  They  are  designed  to 
interest  and  attract,  to  leaven  and  uplift 
the  children  who  have  absolutely  no  home 
training,  who  run  wild  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  a  city,  to  whom  curses  are  the 
most  familiar  words — the  children  who 
are  outwardly  least  attractive  and  on  ac- 
quaintance do  not  improve. 

Notice  having  been  given  at  the  close 
of  the  public  schools  that  the  Vacation 


Schools  would  open  July  nth,  on  that 
day,  even  an  hour  before  the  time,  the 
steps  and  sidewalk  of  the  building,  which 
the  city  had  loaned  for  the  purpose  at  the 
south  end  of  Boston,  were  crowded  with 
children  of  all  ages.  There  were  the  ti- 
ny three,  and  even  two-year-old  little 
things,  whose  mothers  mistook  the  Vaca- 
tion School  for  a  Nursery,  and  there  were 
the  big  boys,  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  come  to  make  a  disturbance  and 
"  see  the  fun."  They  all  numbered  about 
450,  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated,  and  the 
studies  of  depravity  began  from  that  hour. 
One  room  where  the  older  boys  entered 
baffles  all  description.  Three  gentlemen 
accustomed  to  boys,  and  two  ladies,  tried 
in  vain  to  produce  order.  The  boys  were 
bent  on  wickedness.  They  burst  open  the 
doors  of  closets,  threw  slates  and  pencils 
and  marbles  across  the  room,  and  indulg- 
ed in  what  may  be  termed  a  free  fight. 
These  hoodlums  were  like  eels  to  elude 
the  grasp,  and  for  a  while  the  sight  and  the 
sound  also,  for  they  yelled  like  wild  Co- 
manches,  was  a  most  discouraging  thing. 

The  city  had  loaned  the  building ;  but 
the  committee  of  the  Vacation  School  were 
responsible  for  it.  These  boys  knew  as 
well  as  the  committee  knew  that  the  city 
was  not  behind  the  school.  Even  the  po- 
lice had  failed  that  day,  and  the  battle  had 
to  be  fought  by  kind  decision  and  deter- 
mination. All  this  time  the  object  of  the 
school  stood  out  clearly.  It  was  not  to 
turn  the  boys  into  the  street,  but  to  keep 
them  out  of  it.  It  was  a  comparatively 
easy  thing  to  open  the  doors  and  send  them 
out,  forbidding  their  return.  But  that  was 
not  what  the  school  was  opened  for,  nor 
was  it  for  this  that  the  patrons  had  given 
the  money  to  carry  it  on. 

At  last,  a  very  few  of  the  worst  boys 
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were  ejected,  boys  who,  it  was  easily  seen, 
would  more  than  undo  the  work  of  the 
term  with  the  other  scholars.  The  prob- 
ability was,  also,  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
come  with  regularity  or  when  they  found 
that  they  must  come  under  control. 

This  picture  shows  the  class  of  children 
who  came  for  admittance  the  first  day. 
But  that  was  almost  the  last  serious  dis- 
order, and  with  boys  and  girls  of  this  class 
the  work  began.  Four  general  teachers 
were  provided,  also  teachers  of  printing, 
whittling  and  sewing,  a  teacher  for  the 
kindergarten  and  for  the  Little  Housekeep- 
ers' class.  Once  a  week,  a  retired  sea- 
captain  came  to  give  lessons  in  knot-tying, 
rope-splicing  and  such  nautical  knowledge 
as  a  boy  loves  to  have. 

It  was  found  necessary  for  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  and  advisable,  in  order  to 
give  the  older  boys  a  feeling  of  self-respect, 
to  ask  all  the  boys  over  twelve  years  of 
age  to  pay  twenty-five  cents.  And  here  it 
should  be  stated  that  no  boy  left  the  school 
on  that  account.  One  of  the  teachers,  faint 
at  heart,  the  second  day  left  the  school 
without  giving  any  notice  of  her  intention 
to  do  so.  She  had  taken  money  from  four 
boys.  This  being  known,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  out  what  boys  they  were,  as 
they  would  be  entitled  to  the  printing  les- 
son. When  the  new  teacher  inquired,  all 
fifty  boys  held  up  their  hands  declaring 
they  had  paid.  The  next  day,  the  former 
teacher  sent  in  the  names  of  the  four  boys, 
but  the  new  teacher  was  as  much  puzzled 
as  ever,  for  several  boys  answered  to  each 
name  and  '*  swore  to  it,"  and  the  balance 
of  the  room  upheld  them. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  a  teacher  was  read- 
ing a  story  to  the  boys.  '*  And  now  who 
has  read  the  Bible?  Who  can  tell  me 
who  was  the  strongest  man  ?  "  and  with 
one  voice  came  the  answer,  '*  John  L. 
Sullivan." 

There  may  be  a  few,  very  few,  children 
who  speak  the  truth.  But,  speaking  of 
these  children  as  a  whole,  they  did  not 
know  the  meaning   of    the  word   truth, 


purity  or  honesty.  Hard  things  to  say 
when  so  much  money,  energy  and  prayer 
are  put  forth  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
it  is  the  truth.  The  spark  of  divine 
life  seemed  extinguished.  Brought  up  to 
blows,  to  curses,  to  uncleanness  of  every 
sort,  to  dishonesty,  to  lies  and  deceit,  no 
wonder  that  the  life  divine  is  so  covered 
and  begrimed  that  it  seemed  not  to  be 
there. 

A  veritable  Topsy,  apparently  imper- 
vious to  kindness,  with  no  depth  of  feel- 
ing, a  fountain  of  tears  ready  to  flow  if  oc- 
casion demanded,  but  a  child  from  whom 
every  kind  word  or  reproof  alike  rolled  oft 
with  no  effect,  came  one  day  to  the  school. 
She  was  a  black  little  creature,  shabby 
and  dirty,  with  little  woolly  tails  all  over 
her  head  and  with  bright,  beady  eyes  that 
never  were  still.  She  proved  light-finger- 
ed and  untruthful,  a  constant  trial  to  her 
teachers.  One  day,  as  she  sat  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  sewing-room,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee came  in.  She  called  for  Topsy 's 
work.  With  an  adroitness  which  is  still 
a  mystery,  she  seized  the  work  of  the  lit- 
tle girl  behind  her,  (a  very  neat  bit,  it  was, 
too,)  and  brought  it  to  the  lady.  She 
stood  there  very  demurely  receiving  praise 
for  her  work  and  in  the  odd  moments  run- 
ning out  her  tongue  to  the  dlass.  Fortu- 
nately, the  teacher  caught  her  in  the  act 
and  the  whole  story  came  out. 

One  morning  two  boys  over  twelve  came 
to  be  admitted.  On  learning  that  they 
must  go  home  and  get  their  money,  they 
became  very  sauc3^  The  next  morning 
they  came  again  and  gave  different  names 
and  residences.  After  being  treated  kind- 
ly and  being  given  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting lesson  of  the  day,  rope-tying  and 
splicing,  they  were  kindly  talked  with  and 
requested  to  give  their  right  names.  One 
boy  broke  away  and  ran  home.  The  oth- 
er seemed  moved  by  kind  treatment  and 
cried.  He  gave  an  entirely  new  name, 
declared  he  was  truthful  this  time  and 
would  do  better.     But,  in  the  course  of 
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time,  it  proved  that  this  name  and  residence 
was  a  lie  also.  This  same  boy  told  a  pit- 
iful story  of  his  home.  His  mother  was 
cruel  and  his  father  not  living,  and  in  the 
next  breath  he  wanted  to  go  home  early 
to  carry  his  father's  dinner. 

Now,  to  just  such  boys  and  girls  as 
these,  Vacation  Schools  are  open.  Every- 
thing which  can  in  reason  be  done  to  in- 
terest them  is  done.  Nothing  can  be 
taught  in  perfection  in  six  weeks,  but 
enough  can  be  taught  to  give  their  minds 
an  interest  and  perhaps  open  the  way  for 
a  choice  of  trades  to  the  boys,  or  give  the 
girls  a  little  ambition  to  do  at  home  the 
work  they  have  seen  done  so  deftly  at 
school. 

In  the  sewing-room  alone,  the  girls  have 
made  nine  dresses,  some  fifty  aprons,  be- 
sides skirts,  patchwork,  etc.  And  the 
work  is  neat  and  would  be  considered  so 
if  done  by  many  a  seamstress  employed  in 
the  family.  The  boys  have  made  kites 
and  wind-mills,  brackets,  paper-knives  and 
even  a  little  chest  of  drawers.  They  have 
learned  the  cases  for  type,  to  set  it  up  and 
to  print.  One  boy  with  but  four  weeks 
teaching  found  a  place  in  a  printing  shop 
where  he  will  be  regularly  trained  for  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  trades. 

Drawing  has  been  taught  with  good 
success  to  boys  of  seven  to  ten  years  of  age. 
Paper  folding  in  all  shapes  has  amused 
the  children  and  trained  them  to  accu- 
racy. Splint  wall-pockets,  paper  flow- 
ers. May-baskets,  flower  pot  covers,  etc., 
and  the  first  stitches  in  canvas  have  been 
excellently  well  done. 

The  teachings  of  the  kindergarten  and 
Little  Housekeepers  have  been  most  sat- 
isfactory. The  rope-tying  has  been  one 
of  the  new  features  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ones  to  the  pupils.  There  is 
hardly  a  boy  of  the  school  but  now  knows 
the  difference  between  a  square  knot  and 
a  "  grranny." 


And  this  work  has  continued  for  six 
weeks  only.  A  master  of  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  declared  the  order  to  be  most 
excellent.  Certainly,  the  results  must  be 
deeper  and  more  lasting  than  appears. 

'*  What  will  these  boys  make?'*  said  a 
teacher  in  despair  one  day.  Who  can 
tell?  They  may  make  our  mayors,  our 
councilmen  or  school  committee.  Certain 
it  is,  they  will  make  our  voters  and  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  every  thoughtful 
person  to  help  train  them  for  their  future 
lives. 

Much  is  done  for  the  children  of  a  great 
city  in  the  summer,  much  more  than  an 
outsider  knows.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
them  to  have  picnics,  you  say.  Yes,  it 
is.  But  is  it  a  good  things*  to  go  to  ten  be- 
fore August  is  half  finished,"  as  one  boy 
said  ?  Perhaps  he  did  not  speak  the  truth . 
Continued  studies  in  depravity  lead  one  to 
doubt.  But  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
children  go  to  four  and  fiv^  picnics  during 
the  summer  and  a  great  many  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  a  '*  Country  Week."  These 
may  or  may  not  contribute  to  their  bodi- 
ly health.  They  are  all  outside  attrac- 
tions to  draw  children  from  the  Vacation 
School  and  the  attendance  is  necessarily 
irregular. 

But  there  is  no  other  thing  which  can 
take  the  place  of  Vacation  Schools  in  de- 
veloping the  moral  character  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  do  a  work  untried  in  that  di- 
rection. The  outlook  is  bad  enough  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks.  How  can  six  weeks 
tell  against  forty -six  ?  Butitdoes.  Those 
children  are  cleaner  and  purer  and  have 
better  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  than  when 
school  opened .  The  teachers  know  it,  but 
if  new  teachers  were  to  take  up  the  work 
to-morrow  they  would  be  faithless.  So  lit- 
tle is  done,  so  much  is  left  undone.  But 
remember  the  grain  of  mustard  seed .  The 
Vacation  School  teachers  have  planted  it 
carefully  and  tenderly  and  it  will  increase. 
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The  recently-published  articles  of  Helen 
Campbell,  giving  the  results  of  her  inves- 
tigations into  the  lives  and  condition  of 
the  working  women  of  New  York  city, 
have  doubtless  been  a  revelation  to  many, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  young  girl,  who 
has  looked  up>on  a  life  in  the  city  as  one 
of  luxury  and  advantages  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed at  home,  has  had  her  eyes  opened,  and 
is  not  so  anxious  to  leave  the  h^me  nest. 

There  is  much  advice  given  to  young 
people  to  stay  in  the  country  rather  than 
come  to  the  city  to  find  employment. 
This  is  all  very  true,  but  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  many  cases,  it  seems  advisable  to 
come  to  the  city,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  a  little  advice  given  to  such,  especially 
the  girls.  We  have  all  heard  any  amount 
of  it  given  to  the  young  men,  and  have 
had  our  sympathies  aroused  by  the  pict- 
ure of  the  dismal  little  hall  bedroom  and 
dingy  boarding-house  parlor,  while  the 
contrast  between  the  career  of  the  boy 
who  remembers  the  counsel  given  him 
and  the  one  who  yields  to  the  temptations 
of  city  life  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
sketch  and  story. 

But  how  often  do  these  writers  or  speak- 
ers remember  that  there  may  be  in  their* 
audiences  some  young  women  who  are 
friendless  and  lonely,  working  for  their 
daily  bread  ?  And  what  words  of  encour- 
agement or  advice  are  given  to  such,  or 
efforts  made  to  assist  them  ?  Yet  the  po- 
sition in  which  a  young  woman,  a  stranger 
in  the  city  and  employed  during  the  day, 
is  placed  is  infinitely  more  desolate  and 
forlorn  than  that  of  a  man  in  the  same 
circumstances.  There  are  many  places 
of  interest  and  amusement  where  a  young 
man  can  spend  his  evenings  with  profit 
and  even  without  harm,  if  he  is  disposed 
to  seek  that  class  of  attractions.     But  how 
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can  a  young  woman  avail  herself  of  these 
advantages  ?  Unless  she  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  congenial  companions, 
whose  inclinations  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, she  cannot  attend  them.  For,  al- 
though it  is  true  a  much  larger  liberty  is 
accorded  to  woman  in  this  respect  than 
formerly,  the  neighborhoods  in  the  cit}' 
where  she  may  safely  venture  out  alone 
in  the  evening  are  very  few,  and  the  wages 
of  the  average  working  woman  do  not  en- 
able her  to  reside  in  them.  It  is  a  pity 
this  is  so,  but  we  are  speaking  of  facts 
which  must  be  faced  in  a  city  life.  In  the 
blessed  time  coming,  when  the  White 
Cross  movement  will  have  triumphed 
throughout  the  land,  these  conditions  may 
be  changed.  What  wonder,  then,  is  it 
that,  homesick  and  lonesome,  the  girl  ac- 
cepts invitations  from  those  who  appear 
friendly,  but  too  often  are  quite  the  re- 
verse in  the  end? 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  for  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest  in  this  class  of 
the  population  of  our  cities.  First,  it  has 
largely  grown  up  of  late  years.  It  is  not 
so  many  years  since  the  number  of  wom- 
en who  supported  themselves  outside  of 
sewing  and  teaching  was  comparatively 
small ;  now  there  are  thousands  in  hun- 
dreds of  different  ways.  This  fact  is  still 
unrealized  by  large  numbers  of  people. 
Another  reason  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
number  thus  employed  are  living  at  home 
and  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions.  But  this  fact,  together 
with  that  already  mentioned,  the  difficul- 
ty of  attending  meetings,  makes  it  still 
harder  to  reach  those  who  do  need  help. 

What  then  can  be  done  ?  Various  ef- 
forts are  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
way  of  homes  and  the  furnishing  of  whole- 
some meals  at  moderate  cost,  but  cannot 
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something  be  done  in  the  way  of  preven- 
tion ?  There  are  young  women  who  come 
to  the  city  and  obtain  good  paying  posi- 
tions that  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort 
and  enjoy  many  of  the  advantages  they 
could  not  have  at  home.  What  is  the 
difference  between  these  few  and  the  hun- 
dreds who  come  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
shop  girls?  To  be  successful  in  obtain- 
ing remunerative  employment,  one  must 
be  thoroughly  prepared  in  some  line  of 
work.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  Wom- 
an's Club,  the  question  was  discussed, 
"How  To  Bring  the  Work  and  the  Workers 
Together,"  and  the  opinion  was  express- 
ed by  one  who  had  much  experience,  both 
in  working  and  employing  others,  that  if 
a  person  was  thoroughly  fitted  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  she  would  find  the  work. 

But  how  many  are  thus  prepared? 
Thousands  of  women  toil  and  nearly  starve 
sewing  on  uhderwear  and  men's  shirts  and 
overalls,  but  good  dressmakers  or  even 
plain  sewers  find  no  lack  of  work  at  re- 
munerative prices,  whether  they  work  at 
home  or  go  out  by  the  day.  Thousands 
more  stand  for  long  hours  behind  coun- 
ters for  a  pittance  that  barely  keeps  soul 
and  body  together  ;  but  how  many  are  ca- 
llable of  taking  a  position  entailing  m  ore  re- 
sponsibility or  wider  knowledge  ?  A  real- 
ly competent  and  expert  short-hand  and 
type-writer  is  never  long  out  of  employ- 
ment. During  the  past  winter,  on  two  oc- 
casions when  it  was  desired  to  have  extra 
help  in  an  office  where  female  composi- 
tors are  employed,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  competent  worker  who  had 
not  a  permanent  position. 

All  these  occupations  require  time  and 
practice  to  acquire  skill,  and  the  great  dif- 
ficulty is  that  women  are  not  willing  to 
give  this  time ;  they  wish  immediate  re- 
turns. There  are  cases,  of  course,  where 
one  cannot  give  the  time,  but  must  begin 
the  task  of  earning  a  living  at  once,  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  both  time  and  money  saved, 
to  say  nothing  of  hardships  endured  and 
perhaps  shipwreck  in  the  end,  to  decide 


what  line  to  pursue  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pare before  coming  to  the  city.  In  many 
cases,  girls  find  themselves  on  a  farm  or 
in  a  small  tofvn,  with  time  on  their  hands 
and  a  home  which  will  furnish  them  with 
shelter  and  food,  but  very  little  money. 

Time  in  this  case  may  be  verily  turned 
into  money.  If  unable  to  come  to  the 
city  and  pay  for  lessons,  short-hand  may 
be  learned  by  mail,  or  from  a  text-book 
alone,  with  a  little  more  application.  Cut- 
ting and  fitting  may  now  be  learned  by 
charts,  and  opportunities  of  putting  in 
practice  will  not  be  wanting,  while  to  be 
a  good  plain  sewer  is  possible  for  every 
one.  Opportunities  for  learning  to  set 
type  may  often  be  found  in  the  office  of 
the  county  newspaper  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  city,  for,  though  compe- 
tent workers  are  in  demand,  there  is  little 
use  for  beginners.  A  good  knowledge  of 
book-keeping  may  often  be  obtained  by 
keeping  the  farm  and  household  accounts 
in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner. 
Any  one  of  these  occupations  thoroughly 
mastered  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  a 
girl  seeking  work  in  the  city. 

But  if  none  of  thes^  opportunities  pre- 
sent themselves,  or  one's  taste  or  talent 
does  not  lead  to  taking  up  any  of  these 
occupations,  there  is  still  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  tread-mill  of  existence  so  often 
led  by  our  "  working  women."  Poultry, 
bees,  raising  of  small  fruits  or  flowers, 
drying  or  canning  fruit ;  these  all  offer  a 
field  to  the  one  who  is  willing  to  give 
some  time  and  study  and  hard  work  to 
make  a  success. 

Although  much  is  said  of  the  advantages 
of  a  city  life,  few  of  them  can  be  enjoyed 
unless  money  and  leisure  are  at  command, 
while,  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  those  who 
work  in  the  city,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  one  is  deprived  of  the  blessings  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Neither  is  there 
time  for  reading  nor  improvement  of  the 
mind,  and  when  both  mind  and  body  are 
wearied  by  the  day's  work  there  is  little 
disposition  to  attempt  it 
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Lend  a  Hand, 


It  is  a  hazardous  experiment  in  any  case 
for  a  young  girl  to  come  to  a  city  alone, 
looking  for  employment,  unless  she  has 
friends  with  whom  she  can  stay  for  a  time, 
or  those  who  can  assist  her  in  some  way. 
A  small  capital  soon  melts  away  when  em- 
ployment is  not  found  at  once.  A  man, 
friendless  and  penniless,  is  a  pitiable 
object,  but  a  woman  infinitely  more  so. 
He  may  obtain  temporary  employment  at 
work  which  a  woman  cannot  do,  and  in 
an  emergency  can  even  spend  the  night 
on  the  street  or  under  the  trees  in  a  park, 
without  injury  to  his  character,  but  the 
case  is  different  with  a  woman.     There 


are  also  apparently  lucrative  positions  of- 
fered to  girls,  which  will  as  surely  lead 
to  destruction  as  the  poorly-paid  ones,  but 
the  character  of  which  an  inexperienced 
person  will  not  detect  until  too  late. 

There  is  no  intention  in  what  has  been 
said  to  discourage  any  girl  or  woman  from 
being  independent,  but  only  a  desire  to 
lessen  the  ranks  of  the  poorly-paid,  half- 
starved  army  of  working  women  in  our 
cities. 

Thoroughly  canvass  the  possibilities  of 
the  home  field  and  then,  if  it  seems  best  to 
come  to  the  city,  be  prepared  before  vent- 
uring therein. 


SUFFERING   ON  THE   SANTEE   RIVER. 


In  the  April  number  of  Lend  a  Hand, 
a  lady,  long-time  resident  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  vicinity,  gave  an  account  of  the 
suffering  among  the  colored  people  and 
poor  whites  on  the  Santee  river.  These 
people  could  not  receive  the  assistance  sent 
to  the  Charleston  people,  although  great- 
er sufferers  than  they. 

A  few  persons,  interested  in  the  story, 
■contributed  something  less  than  $ioo  to- 
ward the  relief  of  this  suffering.  The  sum 
was  small  when  one  considers  the  work 
to  be  done.  The  lady  who  received  their 
contributions  has  expended  the  money  ju- 
diciously, and  we  take  pleasure  in  giving 
to  our  readers  an  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  her : 

—  has  now  moved  to  her  Island  home 
for  the  summer,  but  still  manages  to  con- 
tinue the  beneficent  use  of  our  little  fund 
as  occasion  offers.  Some  time  ago,  she 
wrote  me  of  an  excellent  old  colored  man, 
remarkable  for  his  industrious  habits,  who 


had  fallen  into  ill  health  they  feared  was 
consumption,  and  he  was  unable  to  do 
any  work  whatever.  She  had  supplied 
him  from  the  fund  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining proper  medical  aid,  thinking  him 
a  worthy  object  of  charity.  In  a  later  let- 
ter, she  tells  of  his  having  been  to  see  her, 
looking  wonderfully  better,  and  so  g^te- 
ful  for  the  help  back  to  health  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  he  couldn't  express  his 
feelings."  She  would  not  take  any  thanks, 
but  told  him  who  had  enabled  her  to  help 
him.  We  have  established  a  little  phar- 
macy, besides  a  supply  of  invalid  food, 
such  as  arrowroot,  tapioca,  corn-starch, 
etc.,  which  are  often  more  necessary  than 
medicine.  We  clothed  a  good  many  of 
the  helpless,  and  every  week  sent  up  a  bar- 
rel of  groceries  of  good  quality,  which 
were  a  great  blessing  to  them  all.  But 
what  a  work  is  still  to  be  done  !  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  mission  station  is  in  more 
need  of  everything  conducive  to  civiliza- 
tion than  that  region.  My  spirit  warms  as 
I  think  of  it.  Would  that  I  could  relieve 
them  more. 
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"  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back : — 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


A  HALF-FORMED  PLAN. 


Clear  as  day  the  idea  stands  out,  but 
the  details  are  in  a  misty  cloud.  The 
Ten  Times  One  clubs  ought  to  have  more 
wits  than  one  forlorn  member  of  a  club. 
And  trusting  that  they  will  see  clearly  how 
to  work  out  the  details,  and  will  send  to 
Lend  a  Hand  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done,  the  plan  is  submitted. 

In  the  country  towns  and  suburbs  of 
every  large  city,  there  are  beautiful  gar- 
dens belonging  to  private  individuals.  In 
the  present,  pretty,  ribbon  style  of  garden- 
ing there  are,  even  in  a  modest  garden, 
hundreds  of  geraniums,  alone.  Many  of 
the  owners  of  these  gardens  have  no  green- 
houses, or  any  place  to  keep  over  many 
plants  for  another  summer.  It  is  cheap- 
er for  them  to  buy  the  new,  fresh  plants  at 
a  moderate  price  in  the  spring.  So  the 
faithful  old  blossomers  are  left  to  the  chill 
winds  of  November  and  the  freezing  cold 
of  winter. 

For  myself,  it  always  seems  to  me  un- 
grateful to  leave  them  thus.  A  few  months 
care  of  plants  makes  them  almost  like  liv- 
ing beings.  A  little  neglect  and  how 
quickly  it  may  be  seen  !  A  little  care  and 
the  grateful  little  things  carefully  unroll  one 
leaf  and  another,  grow  stronger  and  length- 
en their  stalks,  put  out  a  cluster  of  buds, 
and  some  bright  morning  shake  a  little 
stem  of  brilliant  color  at  you  as  much  as 
to  say,  *'  You  see  I'm  grateful."  And,  in 
my  dreams,  we  owe  them  a  debt.  How 
can  we  leave  them  to  their  fate,  when  they 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  happi- 
ness and  by  their  means  we  have  made 
others  happier?  Is  their  mission  done.^ 
No,  not  yet.  (6 


In  the  houses  of  the  very  poor,  one  or 
two  rooms  often  suffice  for  the  entire  fami- 
ly, no  matter  how  large.  Here  the  cook- 
ing and  the  living  and  the  sleeping  are 
done.  Close  enough  quarters,  it  is,  too. 
The  air  is  moist  and  steamy,  is  wretched 
for  human  beings.  If  a  ray  of  sunlight 
creeps  into  that  house,  we  know  a  plant 
with  moderate  care  will  thrive  there,  when 
it  would  die  in  the  furnace-heated,  gas- 
lighted,  patent-ventilated  houses  of  the 
rich.  The  moisture  and  the  carbonic  gas 
are  what  the  plants  need.  They  will  grow 
strong  on  it  and  the  poor  family  will  grow 
strong,  because  the  poison  of  their  rooms 
is,  in  a  measure,  absorbed. 

And  the  moral  influence  is  excellent. 
We  have  read  Mr.  Rich's  account  of  the 
pot  of  mignonette.  I  can  believe  every 
word  of  it.  A  little  cleaner  window  to 
let  in  a  ray  of  sunlight,  a  little  cleaner 
floor  where  the  sunlight  shows  the  dirt,  a 
little  brighter  room  and  a  longing  after 
something  better.  It  may  all  come  in  the 
course  of  time.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine it  nor  to  trace  it  back  to  the  little  plant 
in  the  window. 

Well,  here  we  have  on  the  one  hand 
the  pretty  plants  left  to  their  fate,  because 
there  is  no  proper  place  for  them.  And, 
on  the  other,  there  are  many  homes  that 
would  gladly  welcome  and  care  for  these 
missionaries  of  light  and  love. 

And  here  I  end.  How  shall  we  bring 
them  together  ?  Depend  upon  it,  it  should 
be  done  and  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ten  Times'  One  clubs  to  work  out  the 
details.  ?   ?   ? 
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THE  KING'S   DAUGHTERS. 


DAV'ENPORT,  IOWA. 

The  King's  Daughters  are  a  circle  of 
Christian  women  in  our  midst  who  have 
been  going  about  doing  good  so  quietly 
that  few  but  those  directly  interested  have 
known  even  of  their  existence  as  an  organ- 
ization. They  have  recently,  however, 
lent  a  hand  in  the  direction  of  a  scheme 
which  cannot  be  hidden,  that  is  not  only 
benevolent  in  intention,  but  which  will 
most  surely  prove  beneficent  in  operation. 

In  sickness,  many  articles  are  needed 
for  the  comfort  and  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient which  cannot  be  purchased  by  poor 
people.  This  need  has  many  times  been 
realized  by  our  benevolent  ladies  who, 
week  by  week,  go  in  and  out  of  the  homes 
of  the  poor.  Recently  some  peculiarly 
pitiable  cases  of  illness  and  destitution 
have  emphasized  the  need  which  was  re- 
lieved, as  usual,  by  borrowing  of  private 
individuals.  The  agent  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  in  reciting  the  particulars  of  a 
case  to  one  of  the  King's  Daughters,  said, 
"  The  lady  of  whom  I  borrowed  said,  you 
need  not  return  it,  just  let  her  keep  it ;" 
my  mother  remarked,  "Why  not  keep  it 
yourself,  and  merely  loan  it  to  her?  her 
need  is  only  temporary ;  and  then  you  will 
have  it  to  loan  again  to  some  one  in  need." 
To  this  the  lady  assented  and  I  merely 
loaned  it  to  the  sick  woman. 

"  Why  not  make  a  collection  of  a  few 
of  the  articles  most  frequently  and  most 
sorely  needed,  and  keep  them  in  th«  office 
of  the  Associated  Charities  on  purpose  to 
loan  to  worthy  and  destitute  cases  ?  "  ob- 
served the  King's  Daughter. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  This  or- 
ganization is  not  cramped  by  any  rigid  or 
predetermined  lines  of  work.  It  finds  its 
work  from  week  to  week  in  whatever  lies 
nearest  its  hand,  its  circulars  declaring 
that  "Anything,  however  small  and  sim- 
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pie,  which  helps  another  human  being  to 
be  better  or  happier,  is  proper  work  for 
the  Daughters  of  the  King."  The  relief 
of  the  sufliering  and  destitute  in  illness  is 
surely  fitting  work  for  any  Christian  wom- 
an. A  meeting  was  held  and  the  work 
undertaken,  committees  appointed  and  in 
consultation  with  the  agent  and  city  phy- 
sician a  list  of  desirable  articles  was  decid- 
ed upon.  One  committee  visited  the  va- 
rious druggists  of  the  city,  explaining  the 
plan  and  asking  for  such  donations  as  they 
might  feel  like  making  for  such  an  object. 
Another  paid  a  similar  visit  to  hardware 
and  furniture  dealers;  another  solicited 
cash  donations  with  which  to  buy  the 
more  expensive  articles  not  given ;  an- 
other asked  housekeepers  for  a  few  arti- 
cles of  bedding  which  it  might  sometimes 
be  desirable  to  have  at  hand. 

The  call  was  responded  to  with  uniform 
cordiality. 

The  articles  were  at  once  collected  and, 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  D.  A.  C.  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon, were,  on  behalf  of  the  King's 
Daughters,  formally  turned  over  to  the 
Davenport  Associated  Charities  by  their 
president.  Dr.  McCowen. 

These,  added  to  the  first  gift  to  the  col- 
lection, which  happily  suggested  the  rest, 
will  furnish  a  "  Sick  Loan  Department" 
of  the  D.  A.  C.  Here  the  articles  will  be 
convenient  of  access,  the  office  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  and  Main  streets  being  open- 
ed regularly  every  forenoon.  The  city 
physician,  any  of  the  "  friendly  visitors," 
or  the  workers  of  any  of  the  co-operating 
societies,  may  take  from  the  collection  any 
article  needed  for  the  cases  under  their 
care. 

It  is  just  as  necessary,  however,  to  take 
pains  to  preserve  this  collection  as  provide 
it.  To  this  end  the  chairman  of  the  print- 
ing committee  and  the  agent  were  appoint- 
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ed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  do-  In  no  department  of  charitable  work  is 

nations  and  a  book  of  forms  for  loans.     The  there  greater  need  of  friendly  ministrations 

following  form  has  been  decided  upon :  than  among  the  sick  poor,  many  of  whom 

Davenport  Iowa                            i88  .  *'*®  women  and  children  upon  whom  the 

I  have  this  day  borrowed  of  the  Sick  Loan  Depart-  greatest  burden  of  suffering  usually  falls, 

mentottheD.  A.C being  many  times  neglected  and  abused 

and  I  promise* to  r^tur^  the'  sai^e'in  good  condition.  *  ^y  drunken  and  worthless  husbands,  and 

Signature many  times  deserted  in  their  sorest  hour 

Returned of  need  by  their  natural  protectors.     To 

This  book  of  receipts  will  show  the  these  suffering  ones,  the  thoughtful  kind- 
work  of  the  department,  what  articles  ness  of  this  act  of  the  King's  Daughters 
have  been  in  greatest  demand,  what  so-  will  render  the  bit  of  ribbon  of  royal  pur- 
cieties  or  individuals  have  availed  them-  pie,  with  its  tiny  silver  cross,  an  emblem 
selves  of  its  aid,  etc.,  without  extra  work  of  Christian  sympathy  which  will,  wher- 
on  the  part  of  the  agent,  her  only  entry  ever  seen,  encourage  the  sinking  heart  and 
being  the  date  of  the  return.  re-assure  faith  in  God  and  man. 


THE   BABY'S  MISSION. 


BY   MRS.    EMMA   SHERWOOD    CHESTER. 


He  came  in  the  quiet  night,  a  tiny  child, 
Maurice  by  name.  He  only  stayed  three 
days,  and  then  went  back  to  the  Heavenly 
Land,  whence  he  had  come ;  but  he  left 
his  little  record  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  or 
that  that  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  now. 

The  Christmas  snows  lay  piled  in  drifts 
upon  the  garden  beds.  Only  the  topmost 
rail  of  all  the  fence  remained  in  sight, 
where  ''chippee  birds"  went  promenad- 
ing up  and  down  when  morning  dawned. 
Never  a  sound  came  down  the  road  or 
up  the  path.  Here  and  there  a  twig  broke, 
noiselessly,  and  fell  as  stilly  on  the  snow  be- 
neath .  The  stars  seemed  not  to  twinkle  so 
blithely  as  on  other  nights,  but  the  moon 
wore  a  mother  look  for  them  all.  You 
would  have  said  the  whole  world  was 
a-listening,  but  for  what  ? 

At  last  it  came,  the  tender  wailing  of  a 
baby's  voice.  Maurice  had  come !  and 
they  ran  to  tell  it  up  and  down  the  house. 
Maurice — Maurice — with  such  warm, 
brown  eyes,  such  dainty  hands,  and  such  a 
soft,  soft  cap  of  dark  brown  hair. 


"  Was  ever  such  a  lovely  baby  born.^" 
they  said,  and  hung  about  him  like  rapt  dev- 
otees. But  he  only  gazed  into  their  eyes, 
and  struck  a  pang  into  the  mother's  heart, 
as  if  he  said,  "  I  have  not  come  to  stay;" 

The  mother  turned  her  face  to  the  wall, 
while  the  rest  brought  forth  his  daintiest 
garments,  and  took  him  to  the  fire,  and 
called  him  by  a  thousand  loving  names. 
They  thought  that  he  had  come  to  stay, 
and  be  their  darling  guest,  while  the  tears 
rained  down  the  mother's  cheeks,  who 
knew  that  he  must  go  so  soon. 

She  asked  that  she  might  hold  him  in 
her  arms,  and  they  laid  his  head  upon 
her  breast.  *'  Maurice,  my  child,"  she 
whispered,  *'  what  did  you  come  to  tell 
me  ?  I  know  the  time  is  short,  and  you 
must  soon  return.  Speak,  little  soul ! 
what  did  you  come  to  tell  me  ?  " 

And  the  baby  laid  his  cheek  against  her 
breast,  and  dropped  his  tiny  hand  in  hers ; 
and  then  there  flowed  a  new,  new  life  into 
the  mother's  heart ;  and  that  was  all  the 
baby  said. 
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He  suffered  patiently  for  three  short 
days,  and  then  again  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  world  was  wrapped  in  silence.  The 
snow  was  on  the  ground  as  when  he  came, 
and  the  chippees  flirted  up  and  down  the 
garden  fence ;  but  Maurice,  the  fair,  Ihe 
warm  brown  eyed,  was  dead. 

The  Maurice  Home  for  Friendless  Chil- 
•dren  stands  in  Montgomery  street,  on  the 
north  side.  As  you  approach  it  from 
Anstey  place,  you  discover,  surmounting 
the  iron  gate-way,  the  figure  of  a  little 
child,  with  smiling  face  and  outstretched 
hands,  beckoningyou  within.  The  Home 
is  a  tall,  hospitable-looking  building  with 
ample  doors  and  wide-spread  wings. 
Wisteria  clambers  over  the  porches  and 
above  the  eaves,  dropping  its  purple  clus- 
ters like  fringe  along  the  walls.  Here 
good  times  reign,  and  gaiety  runs  riot  on 
the  lawns,  and  here  presides  a  tender  in- 
fluence, as  of  some  loving  spirit  in  the  air. 
Here  dwell  Johns  and  Josephs,  and  Anns 
and  Marys,  by  the  score,  the  latter  in  prim 
white  aprons,  and  cross-barred  frocks,  and 
queer-looking,  honest  shoes.  We  found 
them  gathered  in  the  Refectory  on  Christ- 
mas day,  as  eager  for  an  *'  address  "  from 
the  lady  who  brought  them  there  as  a  sur- 
feit of  roast  turkey  with  oyster  stufling  can 
make  an  audience.  Mrs.  Marsden  never 
appealed  to  them  on  empty  stomachs  ; 
and  that  is  why  they  were  glad  to  hear  her, 
and  lent  such  attentive  ears  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  sat  on  semi-circular  benches, 
raised  one  above  another,  and  they  looked 
like  so  many  Johnny-jump-ups,  with  faces 
turned  to  the  sun.  You  would  have  said 
there  was  not  a  vicious  child  among  the 
hundred,  kindness  and  confidence  had  so 
warmed  their  hearts. 

(''Just  as  Maurice  told  me  it  would 
be,  "  thought  Mrs.  Marsden,  fingering  the 
bit  of  heliotrope  which  she  always  carried 
in  her  hand,  for  with  such  in  his  Maurice 
had  gone  down  to  his  little  grave.) 

There  was  a  buzz  of  sociability  from 
end  to  end  of  the  benches.  George  crack- 
ed jokes  with  Theodore,  and  Ann  confided 


to  Mary  her  latest  design  in  the  way  of 
dolls'  mantles,  until  Mrs.  Marsden  stepped 
upon  the  little  carpeted  square  where  she 
was  wont  to  speak,  and  said,  ''  Well, 
children — " 

Then  they  all  turned  right  about  face, 
smiled  encouragingly,  and  gave  her  their 
undivided  attention,  as  well-disciplined 
children  should. 

''  I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  in 
a  cheery  voice,  which  you  would  never 
have  said  was  choked  with  sorrow  for 
Maurice,  "  about  an  excellent  man,  who 
has  made  such  a  very  good  plan  for  you 
boys  and  girls  that  I  have  travelled  all  the 
way  up  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  tell  you 
about  it  this  Christmas  morning.  This 
good  man  told  me  his  plan,  sitting  on  the 
Parade,  one  day,  with  the  se^  roaring  fairly 
loud  around  us,  and  a  group  of  oflScers 
strolling  up  and  down  in  an  attentive  man- 
ner, which  made  me  wonder  if  they,  too, 
were  not  listening,  and  resolving  to  try 
the  plan  themselves. 

*'  *  The  fact  is,'  said  my  friend,  leaning 
forward  in  his  seat,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
his  ample  shoes, '  that  the  people  of  Ours  * 
(meaning  his  own  social  circle)  *  are  a  self- 
ish crowd,  and  very  much  occupied  with 
themselves.  The  little  aches,  and  the 
small  burdens,  which  the  creatures  around 
us  are  carrying,  escape  us  to  an  amazing 
degree.  Unless  they  actually  trip  us  up 
in  our  walks,  or  scream  so  lustily  that  we 
cannot  hear  the  arias  on  our  own  pianos, 
we  fail  to  observe  them  at  all.  Now  this 
ought  not  so  to  be.  What  are  we — we 
people  on  God's  earth  ?  Why,  simply  an 
enormous  circle,  a  kind  of  Ring-around-a- 
rosy,  as  it  were ;  as  likely,  however,  to 
have  a  pocket  full  of  thorns — any  one  of 
us — as  ''a  pocket  full  of  posy."  But, 
instead  of  joining  hands,  as  the  game  de- 
mands, what  do  we  do  ?  Ugh  !  we  break 
ourselves  up  in  fragments ;  here  a  bit  of  an 
"  upper  ten,"  there  one  longer  and  better- 
linked,  known  as  "the  working  classes," 
and  again  a  smart-looking,  cleanly  scrap, 
attached  to  nothing,  called  "  the  clergy." 
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Oh,'  cried  the  good  man,  in  righteous 
wrath,  '  a  pretty  Ring-a-round-a-rosy  we 
have  !  But  I  mean  to  bring  about  a  change. 
I  propose  that  every  one  shall  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  next,  and  see  how  it  works, 
until  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
scrap  of  good-will  that  belongs  to  nobody 
but  its  owner.* 

"  Now,  that  is  what  my  friend  said  on 
the  Parade,  at  Fortress  Monroe,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Marsden,  "  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  he  meant  by  it.  He  meant  that 
the  better  way  should  begin  with  just  such 
boys  and  girls  as  you ;  that  you,  Peter 
Slack,  should  help  Jo  Merrit  up  the  school- 
room stairs  when  the  crick  takes  him  in 
the  back  ;  that  you,  Jane  Bears,  should  go 
for  a  walk  with  Benny  Tudd,  or  read  him 
a  story,  when  he  is  sad  ;  that  you,  Mary 
Johnson,  should  help  little  Katherine  dress 
in  the  morning  until  the  felon  is  gone 
from  her  finger.  In  other  words,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you,  this  Christmas  morning, 
(for  so  Maurice  said  it  should  be)  to  begin 
■  the  new  year  with  the  determination  that 
you  will  let  no  day  pass  until  you  have 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  some  one  either  in 
or  out  of  the  school." 

''  Please,"  said  a  voice  from  the  top- 
most bench,  "  we  aint  got  ary  a  greenback, 
if  it  takes  greenbacks." 

''  Nor  no  carriage  to  take  folks  out  for 
an  airin',"  said  another,  encouraged  to 
object. 

"  Nor  no  bokays  to  send  'em." 

"  Nor  no  tickets  to  take  'em  to  the  cir- 
cus." 

But,  at  this,  a  little  fat  boy,  with  a  hu- 
morous eye,  and  a  small,  keen  nose,  re- 
marked, '*  May  be  we  could  earn  a  green- 
back." 

And  here  Maurice  seemed  to  whisper 
to  the  mother,  ''  Why,  yes.  Tell  them 
how." 

So  Mrs.  Marsden  opened  a  square  green 
box  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  said, 
''  Very  true,  Ezekiel ;  so  you  could." 

She  held  up  a  queer  little  dangling  ob- 
ject, clad  in  blue,  at  which  the  children 


burst  into  laughter,  and  cried,  '*  Oh  !  Oh  ! 
wot  is  it.?" 

"This,"  said  Mrs.  Marsden,  '*  is  the 
Chinese  Missionary,  and  I  could  tell  you 
wonderful  things  about  him.  It  was  he 
who  took  our  Alice,  whom  you  remember, 
to  drive  in  the  park,  and  brought  her  back 
with  such  glowing  cheeks,  and  a  spring- 
ing step.  He  bought  the  bouquet  of  tulips 
that  you  carried  to  the  old  woman  in  Var- 
nish street — Hairiet  recollects  it,  I  know 
— last  Easter  morning ;  and,  yes,  actually, 
it  was  he  who  took  Benny  Judd  to  the 
circus,  last  summer,  after  his  mother  died 
and  nothing  seemed  to  comfort  him." 

The  children  were  longing  for  a  better 
view  of  the  Missionary,  and  when,  at  last, 
she  did  allow  them  to  pass  him  from  hand 
to  hand,  how  funny !  He  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  roll  of  soft  muslin, 
four  or  five  inches  in  length,  to  which  were 
strongly  sewed  five  peanuts,  head,  arms 
and  feet.  Over  this  was  a  blouse  of  dark 
blue  cloth,  while  sewed  to  the  top  of  his 
head,  on  which  eyes,  nose  and  mouth 
were  penciled,  was  a  round  of  pasteboard 
of  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dollar,  covered 
on  either  side  with  the  same  material  as 
the  blouse.  Under  the  hat,  at  the  back, 
swung  a  long  black  queue,  made  of  a  doz- 
en strands  of  linen  thread,  neatly  plaited. 
To  his  left  shoulder  was  fastened  a  slender 
twig,  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  from 
either  end  of  which  was  suspended  by 
threads,  notched  in  the  twig,  the  half  ot 
a  shell,  from  which  the  nut  had  been  re- 
moved ;  these  were  to  represent  the  water- 
buckets  carried  in  that  fashion  by  many 
well-regulated  Chinamen.  He  was  com- 
pleted by  a  long  loop  in  his  hat,  by  which 
he  might  be  suspended  from  a  key-rack, 
window-curtain  or  other  object. 

Mrs.  Mar»den  had  brought  with  her  a 
bag  of  nuts,  and  a  roll  of  such  cloth  as 
was  necessary,  and  now  proceeded  to  show 
the  girls  how  to  make  other  missionaries 
after  this  pattern.  The  boys  were  sent 
into  the  playground  for  twigs,  which  they 
got  and  notched  with  great  care,  this  be- 
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ing  an  unexpected  exercise  for  the  new 
knives  which  they  had  received  as  pres- 
ents that  day.  By  the  time  they  returned 
— for  there  was  much  measuring  and  elab- 
orate whittling  to  be  done  with  these 
knives — each  of  the  fifty  girls  had  com- 
pleted a  missionary. 

Then  Mrs.  Marsden  explained  that  they 
were  to  be  sold  at  ten  cents  apiece,  add- 
ing to  the  matron,  ^^JBverybody  buys  one, 
from  the  mother  who  presides  in  the  nurs- 
ery to  the  lawyer  who  hangs  one  up  in  his 
ofl[ice,  a  sort  of  Chinaman  in  effigy." 

She  informed  the  children  that,  at  the 
coming  fair  for  St.  Stephen's  church,  she 
would  see  that  they  had  a  table  expressly  for 
this  purpose,  where  they  might  offer  for 
sale  all  that  they  could  make  by  that  time. 
She  added,  very  emphatically,  however, 
(for  so  Maurice  urged)  that  the  proceeds 
should  go  for  the  relief  of  some  want  or 
suffering  known  to  themselves. 

When  the  fair  was  over,  the  children 
counted  up  the  dimes  which  had  readily 
flowed  into  their  coffers,  and  discovered 
that  they  had  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  silver  pieces,  or  fifteen  dollars  in  all. 
This  was  to  them  a  fabulous  sum,  and 
they  were  struck  with  awe  at  their  own 
achievement.  Each  had  already  planned 
in  his  or  her  mind  some  special  object 
upon  which  it  should  be  expended,  and 
Mrs.  Marsden  stood  before  them,  pencil  in 
hand,  waiting  to  take  down  their  sugges- 
tions. 

''  Polly  Sanders  stands  in  dreadful  need 
of  a  new  cork  leg,"  said  one,  regretfully. 
*'  Her  old  one's  a-gettin*  too  short  for  her. 
But  they  do  say  fifteen  dollars  wont  buy 
one." 

*'No,"  said  Mrs.  Marsden,  making  a 
note  all  the  same.  '*  Try  and  think  of 
something  else,  Theodore." 

*'Well,  Sairy,  she  ought  to  have  one 
o'  these  'ere  hot-water  bottles,  like  they 
have  in  hospital,  for  her  neuralgy.  They 
don't  cost  but  two  dollars."  The  hot- 
water  bottle  was  put  down. 


•'  It  does  seem,"  said  another,  timidly, 
''  'sif  the  circus  wasn't  enough  for  Benny 
Judd.  I  seen  him  yesterday,  cryin',  in 
the  sullar-way.  May  be — may  be  a  sled 
now  would  set  him  up." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Marsden  ;  and 
the  sled  was  added  to  the  hot- water  bottle. 

"  Did  you  ever  take  notice, "  enquired 
the  sharp  little  boy  who  had  suggested 
earning  the  money,  and  was,  therefore, 
entitled  to  special  consideration,  '*  what 
good  dogs  Joe  Dobson  can  make  on  his 
slate?  Wonderftil  good  dogs!  An'  he 
says,  could  he  buy  him  a  box  of  pencils  or 
something,  he  could  make  tails  on  'em 
you  could  see  wag !  " 

"  Box  of  drawing  materials  for  Joe  Dob- 
son,"  went  down  on  the  memorandum ; 
and  so  they  plotted  eagerly  until  the  mon- 
ey was  expended.  Never  had  so  happy 
a  day  dawned  in  Montgomery  street  as 
that  on  which  the  purchases  were  distrib- 
uted, and  so  many  hearts  made  light. 

There  was  Sairy,  with  the  hot-water 
bottle  at  her  face,  smiling  with  gratitude 
at  the  vanishing  pain. 

There  was  Polly  Sanders,  skipping  about 
on  her  new  cork  leg,  which  must  some- 
how have  come  in  with  the  other  purchases 
by  mistake,  for  no  such  leg,  they  knew, 
could  be  bought  with  the  total  proceeds. 
There  was  Benny  Judd,  sweeping  over 
the  lawn  on  his  sled,  with  Karl  and  Theo- 
dore at  the  rope,  and  peals  of  gaiety  fly- 
ing in  their  wake. 

There  was  Joe  at  work  on  a  tail  that 
should  fairly  wagon  paper,  while  a  group 
of  his  comrades,  who  had  contributed  to 
the  wagging,  looked  over  his  shoulder  with 
absorbing  interest.  Each  was  happier  by 
a  want  supplied,  and  each  was  a  thousand 
times  more  glad  because  he  had  been  an- 
other's benefactor. 

'*  O  Maurice  !  "  prayed  Mrs.  Marsden, 
*'  look  down  and  see !  Does  not  your 
baby  heart  rejoice  ?  " 

For  this  was  the  baby's  mission  on  the 
earth,  and  it  is  not  finished  yet. 
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AN  INDIAN  LEND  A  HAND  CLUB. 

In  1878,  when  the  government  ordered 
the  release  of  the  Indian  prisoners  who  for 
three  years  had  been  at  Fort  Marion,  in 
charge  of  that  grand  Christian  soldier  and 
philanthropist.  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  some 
twenty  of  the  young  braves,  who  had  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  the  school  open- 
ed for  them  by  some  benevolent  ladies  of 
St.  Augustine,  declined  to  return  to  Indian 
life.  They  preferred  "  the  white  man's 
road"  and  wished  to  remain  at  school. 
It  was  accordingly  decided  that  they  should 
go  to  Hampton,  the  benevolent  ladies 
aforesaid  having  provided  the  means  for 
their  support,  which  was  afterwards  as- 
sumed by  the  Indian  Bureau.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Indian  industrial  educa- 
tion at  the  East.  President  Hayes,  with 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  including  his 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Carl  Schurz,  vis- 
ited the  school,  and  was  so  much  impress- 
ed with  the  progress  of  these  Indians 
under  the  Hampton  methods  that  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  industrial  education  of 
the  Indians  at  the  East  a  feature  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Captain  Pratt  was  accord- 
ingly detailed  to  bring  fifty  youths  of  both 
sexes  from  the  agencies  for  instruction  at 
Hampton,  and  in  the  fall  of  1878  they  ar- 
rived. 

These  Indian  children  excited  even  more 


interest  than  the  older  ones  who  had  been 
prisoners.  My  wife  and  I  became  espe- 
cially interested  in  a  trio  of  three  of  the 
youngest  girls,  of  whom  a  photograph  was 
being  taken.  They  were  not  ill-looking, 
but  three  more  homesick,  forlorn  faces 
were  never  seen  than  those  of  these  three 
little  savages,  as  they  sat  together  on  the 
floor,  their  blankets  closely  wrapped  round 
them  and  their  moccasined  feet  visible  un- 
der the  folds.  Fourteen  months  afterward, 
another  photograph  of  the  same  group  was 
taken.  This  shows  three,  bright,  pretty 
children,  clad  in  simple  but  becoming 
dresses,  who  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
group  of  any  of  our  Sunday-school  pupils  at 
the  North.  Two  are  playing  checkers; 
and  the  third,  who  has  laid  down  her  doll, 
is  looking  on.  It  is  an  attractive  and  sug- 
gestive picture,  and  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  first.  We  have  watched  the  gradual 
development  of  these  girls,  and  their  prog- 
ress from  savagery  to  Christian  woman- 
hood, with  the  deepest  interest.  Sarah 
Walker,  one  of  them,  is  now  a  missionary 
teacher,  in  charge  of  the  sewing  depart- 
ment of  the  Montana  Industrial  School, 
which  has  been  established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, on  the  Crow  reservation.  Another 
has  returned  to  her  tribe,  and  is,  I  believe, 
doing  good  work  as  a  teacher.  The  third 
is  a  teacher  in  the  Hampton  Institute,  and 
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is  pronounced  by  experts  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  teachers  in  the 
corps.  Her  story  is  a  pathetic  one.  Her 
mother,  an  uneducated  Indian,  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  a  white  man,  insisted  on 
accompanying  her  little  daughter  to  Hamp- 
ton. She  was  a  sad  and  hollow-eyed 
woman,  who.  had  not  long  to  live ;  and 
she  wished  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  Hamp- 
ton School  was  a  place  where  she  would 
be  willing  to  leave  her  daughter,  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond.  The  poor  woman  re- 
mained about  a  year  at  the  school,  doing 
what  little  she  could  to  make  herself  use- 
ful, and  then  returned  to  her  tribe,  entire- 
ly satisfied  to  leave  her  child  among  the 
friends  she  had  made.  She  died  soon 
after  her  return.  Her  daughter,  Annie 
Dawson,  has  remained  at  the  school,  where 
she  is  a  general  favorite.  Some  years  ago 
a  Lend  a  Hand  club  was  organized  among 
the  Indian  students  at  Hampton,  of  which 
Annie  and  her  friend  Sarah  Walker  were 
members.  To-day  I  am  surprised  by  the 
following  letter  from  Annie  Dawson,  en- 
closing a  check  for  five  dollars  from  this 
club,  in  aid  of  the  Montana  Industrial 
School. 

Hampton  N.  &  A.  Institute,  ) 
July  II,  1887.  j 

Dear  General  Marshall: — I  was  ask- 
ed to  send  this  check  of  five  dollars  from 
our  Lend  a  Hand  Club,  of  which  Sarah 
Walker  was  formerly  a  member,  toward 
the  school  on  the  Crow  reservation.  We 
only  wish  the  sum  was  larger ;  but  we  send 
what  we  could  to  show  our  deep  interest 
for  the  success  of  the  good  work  which  is 
being  done  there. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Annie  R.  Dawson. 

Shall  we  say  now  that  *'  the  only  good 
Indian  is  a  dead  one"?  Shall  we  not 
rather  say,  The  best  Indian  is  a  disciple  of 
Dr.  Hale,  and  a  member  of  a  Lend  a  Hand 
club  ?  This  little  incident  is  none  the  less 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
members  of  the  club  or  their  present  teach- 
ers there  are  no  Unitarians.  Such  in- 
stances must  gladden  the  heart  of  the  emi- 
nent founder  of  this  hale  and  hearty  form 


of  Christian  philanthropy.  If  it  shall  stim- 
ulate a  more  active  interest  in  the  work  to 
which  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond  and  his  associ- 
ates are  so  bravely  and  successfully  devot- 
ing themselves  under  many  privations  and 
hindrances,  I  will  cheerfully  take  charge, 
in  its  behalf,  of  the  fruits  thereof. 

J.  F.  B.  Marshall, 
In  charge  of  the  Southern  and  Indian  ed- 
ucational work  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association. 
No,  2§  Beacon  Street^  July  11^  1887. 

davenport,    IOWA. 

On  December  25,  1886,  was  organiz- 
ed a  society  known  as  "The  King's 
Daughters,  Circle  No.  i,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa."  One  of  the  objects  of  this  circle 
of  working  women  was  to  form  a  club  for 
social  recreation  and  mutual  improvement 
among  working  girls  and  women  of  the 
city. 

On  March  22,  1887,  a  Lend  a  Hand 
club  was  organized  by  them,  which  adopt- 
ed the  ''  Wadsworth  Mottoes." 

Its  constitution  provides  for  auxiliary 
clubs  of  tens,  to  be  numbered  i ,  2,  3,  etc., 
in  the  order  of  their  formation  ;  the  chief 
requisite  of  membership  being  a  good 
moral  character  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful 
to  others  less  fortunately  placed  than  them- 
selves. Each  member  pays  a  fee  of  fifly 
cents,  and  receives  a  ticket  of  membership 
and  the  badge  of  the  order.  The  club 
will,  either  individually  or  as  a  society, 
lend  a  hand  in  every  way  possible  to 
any  of  its  members  who  may  be  ill,  out 
of  employment  or  otherwise  in  need  of  a 
friend.  Each  Ten  may  choose  its  own  of- 
ficers, decide  upon  its  own  especial  work 
and  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  seems 
best  suited  to  its  own  convenience.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  club  occurs  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  March. 

A  central  club-room  for  social  purposes, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  every-day  topics, 
and  such  classes  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
members,  are  among  the  lines  of  work 
anticipated.     Requests  have  already  been 
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made  for  classes  in  commercial  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  penmanship,  vocal  music, 
English,  and  German ;  to  which  may  be 
added  personal  ^nd  domestic  hygiene. 

A  moonlight  excursion  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  netted  them  $40.  The  v^rork 
of  the  club  has  secured  the  most  cordial 
support  and  sympathy  of  the  community 
and  by  October  they  hope  to  be  establish- 
ed in  winter  quarters,  with  everything  in 
good  working  order.  The  business  man- 
agement is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters and  the  president  of  each  Ten. 

TIENTSIN,  CHINA. 

The  first  idea  of  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Club  of  Tientsin  was  a  club  of  a  more 
purely  literary  character.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  make  it  more  of  a  benevolent  so- 
ciety. 

A  little  church  at  Shantung  has  made 
heroic  and  pathetic  struggles  to  build 
themselves  a  chapel.  One  man  has  with- 
drawn all  the  capital  from  his  business, 
which  alone  keeps  his  family  in  food,  in 
order  to  get  the  roof  on.  How  do  you 
think  it  would  do  to  devote  the  energies 
of  the  club  to  that  object  for  a  year?  It 
would  do  the  club  good  and  it  certainly 
would  do  the  church  good  to  know  that 
Chinese  are  interested  in  them. 

ORMOND,  FLORIDA. 

We  have  formed  a  society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  King  here,  which  has  awaken- 
ed a  very  encouraging  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm for  the  King's  work. 

The  organization  has  hoped  to  do  some- 
thing to  better  the  conditions  of  the  home 
life  of  the  colored  people  in  this  vicinity. 
Our  members  now  are  scattered,  some  at 
the  North,  some  at  the  sea-shore  in  Flori- 
da. 

Our  church  has  a  mission  among  the 
poor  white  **  crackers"  a  little  way  from 
here.  I  have  made  an  effort  which  I  trust 
may  be  successful  of  forming  a  Lend  a 
Hand  club  out  there.     Perhaps  they  are 


not  quite  intelligent  enough  to  take  hold 
of  the  idea. 

I  trust  that  in  good  time  Christ's  church 
on  earth  may  be  one  vast  Lend  a  Hand 
club.  It  seems  to  me  these  organizations 
are  leading  in  that  direction. 

MWOT,  KUSAIE,  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

I  AM  very  much  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Look-up  Legions.  Ten  Times  One 
Is  Ten  clubs,  etc.  Our  constant  aim  here 
is  to  teach  the  natives  to  understand  and 
live  out  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  to  accept 
him  as  their  Saviour  and  perfect  pattern. 
It  is  "  line  upon  line  "  and ''  precept  upon 
precept,"  ever  reviewing  the  first  princi- 
ples. As  the  years  go  by  we  can  see  that 
progress  is  made  both  in  individuals  and 
churches.  It  is  the  best  place  I  know  of 
to  learn  patience.  We  hope  that  all  the 
movements  set  on  foot  for  the  uplifting  of 
humanity  to  which  your  magazine  "  lends 
a  hand"  may  be  prospered. 


CROCKETT,  TEXAS. 

The  people  here  need  sadly  to  learn  to 
give  a  helping  hand,  so  I  had  a  small  num- 
ber from  the  Sunday-school  come  to  my 
school-room  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

The  teacher  was  not  very  well  posted 
as  to  the  manner  of  forming  a  club  and 
nothing  seemed  to  suggest  itself  as  just 
the  thing  to  take  hold  of.  It  looked  as  if 
a  shipwreck  was  inevitable  before  we  clear- 
ed the  harbor. 

These  poor  girls  have  had  so  little  op- 
portunity to  do  anything  but  wash  and  irqp 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  that  every- 
thing has  to  be  explained  with  painful 
precision.  Fortunately,  just  as  we  were 
separating,  a  new  arrival  bashfully  sug- 
gested that  the  cemetery  was  in  a  bad 
condition.  Eureka  !  So  now  half  of  that 
cemetery  has  by  use  of  hoe  and  hand 
been  cleared. 

At  our  second  meeting  a  scrap-book 
was  begun.  It  would  have  made  an  east- 
ern club  smile  to  see  the  first  attempts. 
At  tlie  next  meeting  one  was  brought  up 
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finished  by  one  of  the  girls  who  had  been 
a  looker-on.  That  would  have  provoked 
another  smile,  but  a  tear,  too,  I  am  sure, 
when  her  zeal  and  poor  material  were 
shown. 

The  next  meeting,  we  concluded  to  piece 
a  quilt  for  some  poor  person.  So  now  I 
hope  we  are  fairly  launched  as  a  society. 
We  mean  to  adopt  all  the  mottoes  and  add, 
*'  Be  sure  you  are  right  and  go  ahead,"  as 
we  have  a  right  to,  living  in  a  town  nam- 
ed for  the  author  of  that  most  energetic 
one.  

When  an  account  of  this  club  in  Crock- 
ett was  given  to  the  Band  of  Hope  of  the 
Perryville  Sunday-school  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  Rhode  Island  boys  and  girls  determin- 
ed to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
Crockett  children.  They  will  send  them 
the  Wide  Awake  every  month  and  some- 
times a  letter  to  tell  about  clam-bakes  and 
perhaps  skating  or  sleighing  or  other 
Rhode  Island  experiences.  And  perhaps 
the  young  people  of  Crockett  can  in  return 
give  them  some  instructions  in  going 
ahead. 

We  are  very  glad  to  arrange  for  such 
correspondence  between  distant  clubs  at 
any  time.  The  experiment  is  always 
worth  trying  because  it  shows  the  young 


people  on  both  sides  how  other  people 
live,  and  how  everybody  needs  the  same 
essential  realities,  which  are  Faith  and 
Hope  and  Love. 

LAKKVIEW. 

One  of  our  number,  Marion  Sheldon, 
is  a  missionary  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  doing 
most  excellent  work.  The  rest  of  us  were 
at  Lakeview  last  Assembly.  Perhaps  you 
know  our  Ten  is  a  highly-honored  one. 
We  have  in  its  charmed  circle  three  il- 
lustrious names  besides  one  missionary — 
names  honored  in  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union :  Elizabeth  Tobey, 
Elizabeth  Gordon  and  Ida  Clothier,  who 
are  doing  good  all  the  time.  We  make 
the  *'  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findethto  do  " 
the  daily  motto. 

Our  Ten  has  very  specially  remembered 
our  missionary — all  writing  her  at  Christ- 
mas and  now  we  are  filling  a  box  of  Christ- 
mas tokens,  for  the  girls  of  her  school,  to 
be  sent  from  Boston  far  over  the  great  and 
wide  sea. 

We  held  a  little  memorial  service  in 
Idlewood,  July  23d,  under  the  same  green 
trees  where  the  mustard  seed  was  planted 
one  year  ago.  Our  life  purpose  was 
strengthened  to  do  with  the  might  the  dai- 
ly "whatsoever." 


BIRMINGHAM,   ENGLAND. 


The  Charity  Organization  Review 
notes  the  diminution  of  out-door  relief  in 
Birmingham,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  new  regulations  and  to  careful  super- 
vision of  cases,  as  stated  in  the  annual 
report. 

It  appears  that  the  expenditure  on  out- 
door relief  in  the  parish  has  decreased  be- 
tween 1883  and  1886  from  ;^i6,io8  to 
jf  10,240,  and  the  number  of  poor  relieved 


has  gone  down  in  the  same  period  from 
17,777  to  13,247.  There  has  been  no  cor- 
responding increase  of  in-door  paupers. 

This  is  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that 
orders  for  medical  relief  have  very  large- 
ly increased  in  1886,  and  the  Medical 
Relief  Disqualification  Act,  1885,  is  the 
suggested  cause  of  this  increase  of  pauper- 
ization. 
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BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND. 


The  importance  of  the  subjects  has  com- 
pelled even  the  general  reader  to  follow 
the  accounts  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  made  in  the 
city  of  New  York  of  the  institutions  on 
Blackwell's  Island  and  that  at  Castle  Gar- 
den. The  intelligent  and  clear  report  of 
Mrs.  Lowell,  addressed  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  on  the  I2th  of  July,  showed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  separation  of 
the  men  and  women  in  what,  by  pathetic 
use  of  language,  were  called  the  "  reform- 
atories "on  BlackwelFs  Island.  We  shall 
if  possible  print  this  report,  or  a  part  of  it, 
in  another  number  of  Lend  a  Hand. 
The  pressure  on  the  present  number  re- 
stricts us  to  publishing  the  following  sat- 
isfactory letter  to  Mayor  Hewitt  from  the 
Board  of  Charities  to  which  Mrs.  Lowell's 
letter  is  addressed.  Mr.  Hewitt's  co- 
operation in  such  a  cause  may  be  relied 
upon. 

Albany,  August  12,  1887. 

Sir  : — We  deem  it  our  duty  to  lay  be- 
fore you  the  facts  which  have  been  report- 
ed to  us  concerning  the  work-house  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  and  to  ask  that  you 
will  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  a  bill  to  enable  the 
authorities  of  New  York  to  establish  two 
Reformatories  for  adults  (one  for  men  and 
one  for  women)  in  or  near  the  city,  as  this 
course  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  described  in  the  accom- 
panying report. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
proposed  Reformatories  should  be  estab- 
lished upon  somewhat  the  same  principles 
which  govern  the  State  Reformatory  at 
Elmira  and  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Wom- 
en at  Hudson.     That  is,  the  ages  of  the 


inmates  should  be  limited  ;  the  sentences 
should  be  indeterminate  ;  there  should  be 
different  grades  in  the  institutions ;  and 
the  managers  should  have  power  to  dis- 
charge inmates  on  probation  or  finally,  ac- 
cording to  their  moral  improvement. 

The  managers,  we  think,  should  be  un- 
paid and  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  the 
managers  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Re- 
formator}'  for  Women  should  be  women. 
By  direction  of  the  Board. 

Chas.  S.  Hoyt, 

Secretary. 

In  June,  1887,  Mayor  Hewitt  called  the 
attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
to  complaints  made  to  him  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
on  Ward's  Island. 

No  formulated  charges  at  the  hearings, 
held  first  at  City  Hall  and  afterwards  at 
the  Asylum,  were  made  against  the  finan- 
cial management,  and  the  committee  con- 
fined this  branch  of  the  investigation  to 
certain  defects  of  method  and  to  the  sup- 
plies delivered  at  the  general  store-house 
on  Ward's  Island  and  thence  distributed 
to  the  Insane  Asylums  and  other  institu- 
tions on  the  various  islands. 

One  great  error  has  been  the  non-appor- 
tionment of  funds  for  the  different  chari- 
ties. The  Comm  issioners  of  Charities  and 
Correction  have  received  the  apportion- 
ment in  one  gross  sum  and,  although  an 
estimate  has  been  presented  of  each  de- 
partment, the  division  of  funds  has  never 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Apportionment. 
Hence,  as  has  been  deemed  expedient, 
more  or  less  than  the  estimate  has  been 
used  for  the  departments. 

For  twelve  years  the  average  daily  cost 
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of  maintenance  and  treatment  per  capita 
has  been  extremely  low.  Without  giving 
the  figures,  we  find  the  cost  much  lower 
in  proportion  than  other  institutions  under 
this  head. 

The  undue  economy  of  expenditure  for 
the  two  City  Asylums  is  closely  related  to 
questions  respecting  the  character  of  food. 
The  inspectors  have  been  lax  in  their  ex- 
aminations, but  the  Committee  failed  to 
find,  on  the  whole,  any  deficiency  in  the 
quality  of  food  supplied  to  this  Asylum, 
as  compared  with  either  the  purchase  or 
the  market  prices  thereof;  or  bad  faith  or 
gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  furnish  such  supplies. 

The  dietary  was  found  to  be  insufficient 
in  variety  and  nutritious  qualities ;  also 
the  food  badly  prepared. 

Nearly  twice  as  many  patients  as  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  building  proper  are 
cared  for  by  the  institution.  The  more 
quiet  patients  are  placed  in  the  Annex  and 


its  various  Branches,  but  in  the  main  build- 
ing the  crowding  is  unpardonable.  This 
has  been  so  for  many  years  and  has  caus- 
ed much  injury  to  the  patients.  The  day 
attendants  after  fifteen  hours  of  service  are 
obliged  to  sleep  in  small  rooms  with  often- 
times four  or  five  companions.  This  state 
of  things  prevents  a  better  service.  Bet- 
ter attendants  will  not  apply  and  the  ser- 
vice is  far  from  good. 

With  overworked,  ignorant  and  irritable 
attendants  it  is  highly  probable  that  of- 
fenses are  practiced  upon  patients.  Evi- 
dence was  given  to  show  it  and  the  medical 
officers  testified  to  having  witnessed  acts 
of  violence. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
experiments  of  treatment  in  this  Asylum 
for  men  on  Ward's  Island  have  resulted, 
not  in  raising  the  care  of  the  chronic  in- 
sane, but  in  degrading  the  treatment  of  the 
acute  insane  far  below  the  normal  stand- 
ard for  the  chronic  insane. 


The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  will  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  Oct.  i8th,  19th  and  20th. 

The  sessions  will  commence  at  9  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  and  close  at  4.30  p.  m.,  Thurs- 
day. 

Exercises  will  consist  of  reports,  ad- 
dresses and  workers'  conferences. 

Miss  Frances  Willard  will  speak  the 
evening  of  the  i8th,  also  the  Pundita 
Ramabai,  a  high-caste  Hindu  lady,  who 
will   appear    in    native    costume.     Mrs. 


Livermore,  with  some  other  speaker  yet 
to  be  announced,  will  address  the  con- 
vention the  evening  of  the  19th. 

Addresses  and  reports  on  young  ladies'^ 
work  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon by  Miss  Clothier,  Miss  Bumstead, 
Miss  Anna  Gordon,  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Stevens  (State  Superintendent  of  Young 
Ladies'  Work  in  Maine) . 

Yours  in  the  work, 
Elisabeth  S.  Tobey,  Pres. 
Elisabeth  P.  Gordon,  Cor,  Sec. 
36  Bronifield  St.^  Boston^  Sept.  10^  iHSy. 


This  number  of  Lend  a  Hand  goes  our  next  number  to  give  some  account  of 
to  press  too  early  for  our  report  of  the  the  valuable  papers  read  there,  and  the 
meeting  at  Omaha.     We  shall  be  able  in    discussions  which  followed. 
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SHELTERING   HOME  FOR  ANIMALS,   BRIGHTON,  MASS. 


Many  are  the  poor,  friendless  cats  and 
dogs  to  be  found  in  a  large  city,  particular- 
ly as  summer  comes  on  and  people  go  to 
the  country,  leaving  their  pets  to  starve 
or  to  be  fed  hap-hazard  by  a  kind-hearted 
neighbor.  The  Sheltering  Home  tries 
to  provide  for  these  poor  animals  as  best 
it  can.  At  present  it  gives  a  home  to 
cats  and  dogs  alone.  Space  does  not  yet 
allow  this  charity  to  be  extended  to  horses 
or  any  large  animal. 

All  dogs  sent  to  the  Home  are  kept  for 
at  least  two  weeks  when,  if  they  are  lost 
dogs,  they  may  be  claimed.  The  dogs 
who  find  shelter  in  the  kennel  have  in 
pleasant  weather  the  freedom  of  the  ken- 
nel-yard, which  is  fenced  in  with  a  wire 
netting,  and  at  night  they  sleep  on  com- 
fortable pallets  in  the  several  compart- 
ments of  the  kennel-house.  The  diet  of 
the  well  dogs  consists  of  one  hearty  meal 


a  day  of  such  soup  as  forms  the  staple 
diet  of  the  French  peasant.  It  is  made 
of  fresh,  lean  beef,  vegetables  and  sippets 
of  bread. 

No  case  of  a  homeless  nature  is  denied 
admittance,  but  the  Home  will  not  shelter 
animals  whose  owners  can  take  care  of 
them.  They  even  send  to  various  parts 
of  the  city  after  these  poor  waifs. 

The  Home  is  entirely  supported  by  the 
benevolence  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Ellen  M. 
Gifford,  and  is  under  the  care  of  an  able 
superintendent. 

A  summary  of  the  work  done  during 
the  past  year  is  as  follows  :  Dogs — found 
homes  for,  72;  mercifully  killed,  10; 
sold,  ID ;  average  number  in  the  kennels, 
20.  Cats— found  homes  for,  52  ;  merci- 
fully killed,  30;  greatest  number  in  the 
shelter  at  one  time,  42.  Canary  birds- 
found  homes  for,  3. 


HOME  FOR  FRIENDLESS  AND  UNFORTUNATE  WOMEN. 


In  1878  a  mission  among  young  wom- 
en and  girls,  known  as  the  Portland  Street 
Mission,  was  established  in  Boston.  The 
opportunity  for  work  among  these  people 
is  so  extended  that  not  only  is  a  house 
opened  in  the  city,  but  a  spacious  one  in 
one  of  the  suburbs,  where  pure  air  and 
nature  assist  the  sick  and  erring  to  re- 
cover. 


The  results  of  this  mission  have  been 
most  gratifying.  Of  the  sixty-four  who 
were  received  the  last  year  only  three  went 
back  to  their  old  lives.  The  directors  en- 
deavor to  keep  them  long  enough  to  be 
strengthened  by  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ings before  going  out  to  the  temptations 
of  the  world. 


REPORTS   OF  CHARITABLE   ORGANIZATIONS. 


It  is  rather  an  interesting  and  suggest- 
ive fact  that  from  the  3d  of  August  to  the 
3d  of  September,  which  is  the  date  when 
this  number  of  Lend  a  Hand  is  made  up 
for  the  reader's  eye,  we  have  received  no 
reports  from  charitable  societies  of  their 
annual  work.     This  does  not  mean  that  no 


such  work  goes  on  in  the  summer  months. 
But  it  does  mean  that  the  work  of  charity 
centres  in  the  winter  as  it  should,  and  so 
that  the  various  societies  find  it  for  their 
advantage  to  make  up  their  annual  returns 
in  the  autumn,  winter  or  spring. 
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SUNDAY  POSTAL  LABOR  IN   ENGLAND. 


A  Parliamentary  paper  was  published 
in  August  giving  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Sunday  Postal  Labor.  The 
Committee  recommend: — (i)  That  the 
collection  and  despatcli  and  the  delivery 
on  Sunday  of  books,  circulars  and  prihted 
matter,  other  than  newspapers,  be  discon- 
tinued. (2)  That  the  collection  and  de- 
spatch and  the  delivery  of  newspapers  and 
letters  on  Sunday  be  in  future  discontin- 
ued— (a)  in  any  town  having  a  municipal 
corporation,  local  board,  or  urban  sanita- 
ry authority,  upon  the  receipt  by  the  Post- 
master-general of  a  resolution  pray  ing  for 
discontinuance,  which  shall  have  been 
passed  by  two-thirds,  constituting  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  the  town 
council,  or  local  board,  or  urban  sanitary 
authority,  at  a  meeting  specially  called, 
with  proper  notice  for  the  purpose ;  (6) 
in  any  village,  and  in  any  parish  or  postal 
sub-district  situate  in  any  town  which  has 
not  a  municipal  corporation,  or  local  board, 
or  urban  sanitary  authority,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt by  the  Postmaster-general  of  a  reso- 
lution praying  for  discontinuance,  which 
shall  have  been  passed  by  a  majority  of 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers 
voting  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provid- 


ed in  the  Free  Libraries  Act — provided 
always  that  in  every  case  of  discontinu- 
ance of  house-to-house  delivery  a  window 
delivery  be  substituted.  (3)  And  that  in 
each  case  a  resolution  applying  for  the 
establishment  or  re-establishment  of  the 
collection  and  despatch  and  the  delivery 
of  letters  and  newspapers  on  Sunday 
must  be  passed  by  the  same  body,  and  by 
a  like  majority,  before  the  application  is 
entertained  by  the  authorities.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commit- 
tee by  the  Secretary  to  the  post-office  that 
some  sorting  clerks  are  on  duty  every  Sun- 
day, while  many  are  on  duty  seven  Sun- 
days out  of  eight,  and  three  Sundays  out 
of  four,  and  that  of  3,304  rural  messengers 
who  work  on  Sundays,  while  2,242  have 
an  alternate  Sunday  off  duty,  i  ,062  work 
every  Sunday.  The  Committee  therefore 
recommend  : — (a)  That  the  in-door  duties 
of  the  post-office  service  be  so  arranged 
as  to  relieve  all  sorting  clerks  and  in-door 
officials,  so  far  as  possible,  on  alternate 
Sundays.  (6)  That  the  rural  messengers 
should,  by  the  employment  of  substitutes, 
at  the  expense  of  the  department,  be 
wholly  relieved  from  work  on  every  al- 
ternate Sunday. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


The  following  books  published  recently 
are  in  a  line  of  thought  which  may  inter- 
est our  readers : 

The  Story  of  Melakahtla.  An  ac- 
count of  William  Duncan's  work  in  civil- 
izing some  Tsemshean  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  near  the  southern  border  of 
Alaska.  Henry  S.  Wellcome.  London, 
Saxon  &  Co. 

House  Sanitation.  A  manual  for 
housekeepers.     Boston,  Ticknor  &  Co. 

Education  in  the  Home,  the  Kin- 
dergarten AND  THE  Primary  School. 


London,  Swan,  Sonnenschien,  Lowry  & 
Co. 

The  Republic  of  the  Future  ;  or 
Socialism  a  Reality.  Anna  Bowman 
Dodd.     New  York,  Cassell  &  Co. 

A  History  of  Vagrants  and  Va- 
grancy, AND  Beggars  and  Begging. 
Charles  J.  Ribton-Tumer.  London, 
Chapman  &  Hall. 

Common  Sense  as  to  Woman's  Suf- 
frage. Henry  Martyn  Dexter.  Boston, 
W.  L.  Greene  &  Co. 
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Piano-Fortes, 


EstaUisked  i>  iS49. 


Nearly  Forty  Tears  Trial  of  these 

well-known  and  popular  instruments  has 
earned  for  them  the  reputation  of  being 


the 


BEST  PIANO, 


k-t     A 


Locuaioxa.A.ldIo  JPirloo, 


IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

More  tlian  40,0O0 

Have  been  made,  and  all  now  in  use  in 
in  all  parts  of  the 

United  States,  Canada,  Mezioo,  the  West 
Indies  and  South  Anierioa* 

niustrated  Catalogues  ftunlshed  on  application. 


mSM  FimO  COHFM, 

Warereons,  <46a  Tremoat  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  Habia  V.  Espanol  ? 
Parlez-Vous  Franoais  ? 
Sprechen  Sie  Deutscb  ? 

Parlate  Italiano  ? 
nsr  TEisr  "s^eeiks 

you  can,  at  your  own  home,  by 

DR.  RICHARD   8.   ROSENTHAIi'S 

MEISTERSCHAFT  STSM. 

Learn  to  speak  fluently  either  Spanish,  French,  Italian 
or  German.  For  the  nomimil  price  of  $5.00  for  each 
language. 

All  subscribers— $5.00  for  etch  language— become 
actually  pupils  of  Dr.  Rosenthal,  who  corrects  all  exer- 
cises, and  corresponds  with  them  in  regard  to  any 
difficulties  which  may  occur. 

Specimen  Copy,  Spanish,  French,  Ctorman  or 
Italian,  S5  Cento. 

Sasrs  The  Nation,  New  York :— "  This  is  without  doubt 
the  best  system  ever  devised  for  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  in  a  short  time." 

Send  $5.00  for  full  subscription,  with  privilege  of  hav- 
ing all  your  exercises  corrected  and  questions  answered. 

49"  When  corresponding,  please  mention  where  you 
saw  this  advertisement. 

KEISTESSCHAFT  POBLISMa  CO., 

S.  W.  D.  JACKSON,  Treasurer, 

Herald  Biiildinsr»     BOSTON,  MASS. 


EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

who  wishefl  to  avoid  the  annoyances  of  launderinK  should 
have  husband  and  sons  provided  with  the 

LINENE  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Beverslble,  and  Finished  on  both  sides  aliice. 

Always  elegant,  comfortable  and  ea«illy  adjusted. 

Both  standlnff  and  turn-down  in  all  desirable  sizes  and 
styles.  • 

Unrlyalled  for  cheapness,  as  the  reversible  principle  makes 
one  collar  equal  to  two. 

We  desire  EVERYBODY  to  give 
these  goods  a  FAIR  TRIAL,  and 
wiii  send  to  any  address  a  sam- 
pie  Coliar  and  pair  of  Cuffs  on 

reeeipt  of  SIX  CENTS.    (Name size.) 

Please  send  for  our  Illtutmted  Catalogiie  (free),  which 
gives  full  particulars  as  to  styles  and  varieties. 

Ten  Collars,  or  Jive  pairs  of  Cuffs,  sold  at  store*  for  26  ctt. 

BEYERSIBLi:  C;OLLAB  CO., 

27  Eilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

Cabinet  Organs. 


The    most    beantlftil    and    perfeot    instrument 
for    the    home. 

SPECIAL    STYLES    FOR 

OhnrohMi,   Ohapelst    Halls    and    Lodcea* 

THE  NEW  ENtUND  ORSM  CO.. 

1S07  and  1S99  WMhlnirton  HU,  Boston,  Mass. 

49-8end  for  niustnUed  Catalogoe. 
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PUBLISHER'S     DEPARTMENT. 


Cases  for  Binding  Vol.  I. — Antique, 
part  leather,  sent  post-paid,  6oc. ;  old  gold, 
cloth,  sent  post-paid,  35c. 

Back  numbers  may  be  sent  to  us,  and 
we  will  bind  and  forward  at  the  following 
rates : 

Antique,   one-half   leather  .    .    .    .  $1.25 
Old  gold,  cloth 1 .00 

Missing  Numbers,  for  binding,  fur- 
nished at  17  cts. 

Bound  Volumes,  1886. — Bound  vol- 
umes of  Lend  a  Hand  magazine,  old 
gold,  cloth,  sent  by  express. or  post-paid, 
$3.00;  antique,  part  leather,  $3.25. 

Hon.  James  Phelan,  who  is  the  young- 
est man  but  one  elected  to  the  next  Con- 
gress, has  written  a  volume  on  Tennessee, 
which  will  appear  this  season  in  the  series 
of  American  Commonwealths. 

Miss  Phelps  has  a  new  "gate"  story, 
which  bids  fair  to  attract  no  less  attention 
than  ''The  Gates  Ajar"  and  "Beyond 
the  Gates."  It  is  entitled  ' '  The  Gates  Be- 
tween," and  relates  the  possible  experi- 
ence of  a  hard  and  selfish  nature  in  the  life 
after  death. 

A  novel  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Higginson,  of 
New  York,  to  be  issued  soon  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  will  have  the  great 
charm  of  entirely  new  scenes.  The 
"  Princess  of  Java,"  for  whom  the  story 
is  named,  and  other  characters  are  Javan, 
and  the  descriptions  of  Java  scenery  and 
life  lend  a  peculiar  interest  to  a  story 
which  is  excellently  told. 

The  "  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son," by  Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot,  published  in 
September,  has  a  remarkably  satisfactory 
steel  portrait  of  Mr.  Emerson,  and  con- 
tains numerous  letters  and  copious  extracts 
from  his  journals. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Leslie  Field,  author  of 
the  novel  "  High-Lights,"  which  appear- 
ed anonymously  last  year,  has  collected  a 


volume  of  her  lyrics,  which  she  calls 
"The  Unseen  King  and  Other  Poems," 
to  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  next  volume  in  the  series  of  Ameri- 
can Statesmen  is  on  Patrick  Henry,  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 


The  readers  of''  Button's  Inn  "  will  be 
pleased  to  know  the  story  of  its  production : 

"  Early  in  December  Judge  Tourgee, 
in  the  course  of  a  conversation  at  the 
Inter  Ocean  office,  promised  that  he 
would  write  a  story  for  this  paper  in  three 
numbers.  He  had  been  often  importuned 
to  do  so  but  had  always  refttsed.  This 
time,  however,  he  said  he  had  had  a  story 
rattling  around  in  his  head  for  some  months 
and  if  he  could  get  time  to  write  it  down 
he  would  let  us  have  it  for  Christmas. 
He  was  then  engaged  upon  his  annual 
lecture  tour  at  the  West — in  this  city  one 
night  and  a  hundred  or  two  miles  away 
the  next.  Nevertheless,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  copy  was  received  on  the  13th 
and  put  in  type  for  the  following  Sunday. 
The  next  came  post  haste  from  another 
section  of  the  country  and  was  received 
almost  too  late  for  the  issue  of  Sunday, 
Dec.  28th.  Accompanying  this  was  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  Lord  only  knew 
when  the  story  would  end.  The  third 
instalment  was  written  and  he  had  only 
got  fairly  started.  Then  followed  five  or 
six  instalments,  and  the  story  came  to  a 
natural  though  very  unexpected  end .  The 
work  has  now  been  enlarged  in  so  deft  a 
manner  that  few  readers  of  the  original  will 
be  able  to  find  the  place  of  jointure, 
though  hardly  a  wor  1  ot  the  first  part  has 
been  changed." 

The' readers  of  ''Button's  Inn"  will 
find  it  a  pleasant  conundrum  to  guess 
where  the  original  story  ended. — Inter 
Ocean  :     (Roberts  Bros.,  Boston.) 
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ISTOTE. 


Our  rapidly-increasing  business  with  the  Watch  and  Diamond  Department  has  forced  us  to  devote  a  larfe 
portion  of  our  Parlor  No.  i  (heretofore  oocui)ie{l  by  Bric-a-brac)  to  the  better  display  of  these  articles.  The 
faciUties  atTorded  there  are  quiet  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  main  store,  which  is  quite  necessary  in 
the  cart^ful  consideration  of  an  important  purchase,  such  as  a  Watch  or  Diamond.  We  have  secured  the 
services  of  one  of  the  best-known  sale^nKin  (in  the  Watch  and  Diamond  business)  in  the  City,  Mr.  GEO.  H. 
Morrill,  in  whose  immediate  care  the  dejiartment  will  be  placed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Watch  Manufacturers,  held  in  February,  A.  STOWELL  &  CO.  were  put  on  the  list  of 
SPECIAL  RETAIL  AGENTS  of  AMERICAN  WATCHl'iS. 

We  are  also  SOLE  REl AIL  AGEN  IS  for 

THE  ISOCHRONON 

(pronounced  i-soch' -ro-non),  a  M.XNTEJ-,  CLOCK,  with  watch  escapement,  which  will,  we  fully  believe,  super- 
sede the  French  movement. 

We  have  a  large  slock  of  these  superior  timekeepers,  in  imparUd  marble  cases,  and  we  guarantee  each  clock 
to  keep  time  (wlien  regulated)  to  within  one  minute  per  month,  and  also  show  a 

TRAVELING     CLOCK 

for  518.00,  equal  to  any  imported  one  for  $40.fx>  that  can  be  shown  in  this  country. 

^.  STO"V7"EXjXj   <fe   00., 

S34    ^S^nOSTTEIi    SXI^EET,    B0ST03>T- 

A  MEMOIR  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Hv  James  Elliot  Cabot.    With  :i  tine  new  steel  Portrait  engraved  by  Wilcox.    In  two 

Volumes,  12m().,  fcitt  top,  .^L5();  half  calf,  .$6.00. 

Mr.  Cabot  was  Mr.  Emerson's  tru.^ted  literary  adviser,  and  was  appointed  his  literary  ex- 
ecutor. Thi«  is.  therefore,  the  authorized  biogra|)hy  of  Mr.  Emerson,  and  contains  whatever 
letters  and  extracts  from  his  journals  Mr.  Cabot  lias  thought  it  judicious  to  include.  From 
this  rich  and  ample  material  he  has  selected  with  admirable  judgment  such  portions  as  illu- 
minate his  theme  jind  bring  out  in  greater  distinctness  the  noi)ility  of  Mr.  Emerson's  charac- 
ter, the  penetration  and  lucidity  of  his  thought,  the  number  aiid  loyalty  of  his  friends,  and 
the  profound  and  gracious  intluence  of  his  writings  and  of  his  life. 

THE  GATES  BETWEEN. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuakt  Phelps,  author  of  ''The  Gates  Ajar,"  ''Beyond  the  Gates,"  etc. 

V)ne  volume,  lOmo.,  $1.25. 

Like  the  two  other  stories  named  here,  this  relates  to  the  l^nseen.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
a  common  "ghost"  story,  or  a  tale  of  the  supernatural  told  nierely  to  excite  interest ;  but 
rather  a  narrative  of  the  inevitable,  a  hint  of  the  possible  fate  and  remedial  discipline  await- 
ing the  selfish,  the  harsh,  those  who  have  never  learned  the  duty  and  the  joy  of  unselfish 
kindness. 

HENRY  CLAY. 
Volumes  XV  and  XVI  of  American  Statesmen.    By  Carl  Schuhz.    Two  volumes.    16mo., 

cloth,  62.50;  half  morocco,  ^5.00. 

'*■  A  biography  from  which  almost  nothing  could  be  taken  without  marring  its  complete- 
ness. ...  So  mai  y  years  of  political  life  had  to  be  traversed,  the  discussion  of  so  many 
public  questions  to  be  ''xamined,  so  many  speeches  to  be  read  and  analyzed  and  their  core  ex- 
tracted, the  parts  that  so  many  other  public  men  played  had  to  be  viewed  and  their  influence 
determined,  that  it  is  a  literary  wonder  that  these  two  volumes  can  and  do  contain  all  that  is 
essential  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  of  the  political  history  of  the 
country  during  that  life.-'— T/i<e  Overland  Monthhj. 


*^*For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  MlilPLIX  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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ACID    PHOSPHATE. 


(LIQUID.) 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily 
assimilated  by  the  system. 

Zspeelally  recomraended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Playsl- 
cal  Sadiaustion,  Indigestion, 
ZZeadaoh.e,  ITervousness, 
'TSTakefuilness,  Impaired  Vi- 
tality, eto. 

Prescribed  ami  endorsed  by  Physicians  of  all 
'  Schools. 

Agreeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its 
use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and 
sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.     Pamphlet  free. 
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RuMFORD  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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KlllinCDUIfCAD  fo»*  Me"  and  Women.    Manufacturpd  by  NONOTUCK  SIL.K  CO..  Florence,   Ma»«.       ^ 
UnUCnflLAn  salesroom,    IH    ^innmor    Street,    lloston.  Y 
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The  reader  will  find  on  another  page  a 
brief  report  of  the  important  meeting  of 
the   friends  of  the  Indian  held  at  Lake 
Mohonk  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Smiley. 
At  this  meeting,  an  important  suggestion 
was  made,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
•result  in  practical  advantage.     It  was  evi- 
dent that  many  Indian  associations  in  dif- 
ferent towns  of  the  East  had  found  difficul- 
ty in  knowing  in  what  direction  to  apply 
their  efforts,  and  that  it  was  not  possible, 
nor  indeed  desirable,  to  keep  up  their  or- 
ganization if  it  were  only  for  that  vague 
object  which  isdescribed  as  "  rousing  pub- 
lic opinion."     Miss  Dawes,  who  is  well 
known  to  our  readers,  undertook  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mediator  between  such  associa- 
tions, which  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
difierent  tribes,  or,  indeed,  different  indi- 
viduals, In  thewidely-scattered  regions  in- 
habited by  the  North  American  Indians  ; 
so  that  she  will  be  able  to  suggest  methods 
by  which  a  local  association  can  direct  its 
activity  to  advantage.     It  may  well  be, 
that,  as  we  ourselves  have  learned,  with- 
in a  few  weeks,  an  Indian  young  man, 
wishing  to  study  medicine,  maybe  brought 
into  communication  with   precisely   the 
person  who  is  glad  to  assist  in  his  educa- 
tion, or,  perhaps,  to  carry  it  through.     We 
have  had  the  good  fortune  ourselves  to  act 
as  the  mediators  in  such  an  arrangement, 
and  are  sure  that  the  mediation  will  prove 
of  value  to  all  purposes  concerned. 


The  necessity  of  such  mediation  as  this 
exists  in  other  quarters,  and  we  speak  of  it 
here  because  we  doubt  if  all  our  readers 


comprehend  what  is  the  office  of  a  journal 
like  this,  or  of  those  who  conduct  it,  in 
trying  to  make  one  part  of  the  American 
world  understand  where  some  of  its  duties 
lie,  and  how  the  needs  of  another  part  of 
that  world  are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  very 
probable  that  we  have  many  readers  who 
grudge  the  space  which  is  given  in  these 
pages  to  the  simple  annals  of  the  Lend  a 
Hand  Clubs  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions of  young  people.  As  we  have  had 
occasion  to  say  before,  such  readers  should 
remember,  that  the  boy  and  girl  who  are 
now  taking  lessons  in  the  great  matters  of 
public  spirit,  though  they  are  but  fifteen 
years  old  to-day,  will  be  twenty  years  old 
five  years  hence.  We  know  no  more  im- 
portant education  than  that  which  teaches 
them,  early  in  life,  to  tiy  to  be  of  some  use 
to  other  people,  and  to  join  in  the  social 
duties  which  devolve  upon  every  Christian 
man  and  woman.  But,  besides  the  object 
of  helping  in  this  education,  the  pages 
which  we  devote  to  the  work  of  these  clubs 
embody  our  endeavor  to  put  one  club  in 
the  way  of  helping  in  the  work  of  another. 
Wherever  we  can  succeed  in  establishing 
a  correspondence  between  clubs,  so  that 
either  one  of  them  can  meet  the  deficien- 
cy which  has  been  observed  by  the  otlier 
in  its  work,  we  conceive  that  we  have  not 
only  taught  an  important  lesson,  but  have 
led  the  actors  most  interested  to  a  real  step 
forward  in  the  business  of  public  spirit, 
and  the  helping  of  the  world.  It  will  oc- 
casionally happen,  as  in  the  instance  of 
which  we  have  just  now  spoken,  where  it 
was  our  business  to  bring  together  a  pupil 
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and  those  whc)  could  arrange  for  his  edu- 
cation, that  what  we  do  is  to  be  done  by 
the  methods  of  private  correspondence, 
emanating  from  this  office.  But  the  work 
of  this  magazine  would  not  be  done  if,  in 
the  public  reports  which  fill  our  pages 
from  month  to  month,  we  were  not  able 
to  quicken  and  direct  those  who  are  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  by  announcements  of 
what  has  been  attempted,  or  will  be  at- 
tempted, in  another. 


Intelligent  readers  might  well  be  sur- 
prised, to  know  how  difficult  the  managers 
of  such  clubs  of  young  people  find  it  to 
select  the  activities,  in  which  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  tliose  young  people  shall  en- 
gage. We  constantly  receive  letters  from 
associations  in  those  happy  towns  where 
labor  is  well  adjusted,  \vhere  ever}-  man 
owns  his  farm,  where  the  work  which  is 
done  is  done  by  a  man's  family  on  his  own 
homestead.  In  such  fortunate  circum- 
stances, the  appeal  is  made  to  us  to  know 
what  is  the  work  of  public  spirit  or  prac- 
tical benevolence  in  which  a  society  of 
twenty  or  thirty  young  {x^oplc,  c)f  all  ages, 
perhaps,  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five, 
can  en^a<2:e  itself.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  company  shall  be  able 
to  collect  any  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  remit  for  distant  activities.  If 
it  were  able  to,  the  mere  collecting  money 
to  remit  it  for  uses  which  are  not  very  def- 
initely iniderstood,  is  by  no  means  the  ob- 
ject with  which  these  clubs  are  brought 
together.  If,  however,  in  some  such 
Thessalonica,  it  can  be  definitely  under- 
stood that,  in  some  distant  Rome,  there 
is  some  unknown  Paul,  who  needs  sym- 
pathy or  practical  help,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  are  ways  in  which  a  little  circle 
at  a  distance  can  come  to  the  help  of  the 
active  workman  on  duty,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  they  may  be  able  to  help  him. 
It  is,  then,  quite  as  much  the  business  of 
the  unknown  Paul,  who  finds  that  he  needs 
backers  and  helpers,  to  let  these  distant 
Thessalonians,  as  we  have  ventured  to  call 


them,  know  what  his  needs  are,  and  how 
they  can  relieve  him  by  the  hands  of  one 
or  another  messenger,  as  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  orter  their  relief,  without  knowing 
where  it  is  to  go.  The  world  is  a  large 
world,  but  it  is  not  so  large  but  that  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  may  come  to  each  other's 
help  and  education.  Eye  and  hand  must 
interact  and  co-operate,  each  for  the  help 
of  the  other,  and  for  the  blessing  of  the 
whole.  And  \\q  have  no  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  when  we  succeed  in  opening  a 
communication  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Texas,  between  Syracuse  and  Tient-Sin, 
or  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 


The  world  is  none  too  apt,  even  at  its 
best,  to  notice  the  names  of  its  benefac- 
tors, and  men  go  and  come,  not  ungrate- 
ful, but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  grateful, 
and  this  is  because,  simply,  they  do  not 
know  who  those  benefactors  are.  There 
is  now  living  in  this  country  the  man  to 
whose  ingenuity,  skill  and  unswerving 
courage,  in  following  out  eveiy  detail  of 
his  great  invention,  is  due  an  improvement 
in  the  steam-power  of  the  world  that  has 
added  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  mechan- 
ical ability  of  the  world  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  great  giants  which  do  our 
drudgery  for  us,  which  dig  and  delve  and 
pump  water  and  weave  cloth  for  us,  are 
so  much  the  stronger  because  that  one  man 
has  lived.  What  follows  is  that  every 
reader  of  these  lines  has  better  clothing, 
cheaper  food,  easier  travel,  and,  in  one 
word,  is  richer,  more  comfortable,  and, 
so  far  as  physical  surroundings  go,  is  hap- 
pier, than  he  would  bo  but  for  the  life  of 
this  man ;  though  prol^ably  there  is  not 
one  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  us  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  stops  to  thank  him  for 
what  he  has  done,  or  perhaps  even  feels 
that  thanks  are  needed.  For  there  are  so 
many  such  improvements  in  a  world  which 
is  ruled  by  mutual  effort  that  there  is  this 
excuse  for  any  lack  of  demonstration — ^that 
we  should  find  it  impossible  to  thank  every- 
bodv.     And  such  a  benefactor  of  the  world 
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does  not  ask  to  be  thanked.  If  he  stands 
upon  the  true  plane,  he  does  not  seek  the 
praise  of  men,  but  seeks  the  praise  of  God. 
He  has  been  a  fellow-worker  with  God, 
and  lie  knows  he  has  been,  and  has  that 
infinite  satisfaction. 


Here  is  a  parable,  which  happens  to  be 
a  true  parable,  which  illustrates  sufficient- 
ly well  the  relations  in  which  one  part  of 
the  world  stands  to  another,  and  the  ben- 
efit which  each  of  us  is  receiving  from  the 
help  and  efibrt  of  people  wliom  we  have 
never  seen,  have  never  heard  of,  and  whose 
names  we  do  not  know.  Surely  it  must 
be  possible  for  us,  as  we  are  training  those 
who  are  yet  looking  forward  upon  life  to 
enterprises  of  public  spirit,  to  give  to  them 
the  encouragement  which  they  deserve, 
knowing  that  what  they  do  is  not  work 
confined  to  a  single  neighborhood,  or  to  a 
few  passing  hours,  but  that  by  the  infi- 
nite radiation  which  belongs  to  all  work 
done  under  God's  order  it  extends  itself 
over  all  parts  of  this  land,  and,  indeed,  all 
parts  of  all  lands.  If  we  can  make  these 
boys  and  girls  understand,  in  the  first  place, 
that  each  one  of  them  is  to  bear  his  own 
burden,  and  to  bear  it  well,  so  that,  in  the 
second  place,  he  may  bear  his  brother's 
burden,  and  may  boar  that  well,  we  have 
done  that  which  will  lift  them  ever}'  day 
to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  and  enable  them 
better  to  understand  the  infinite  purposes 
of  the  world  in  whicli  they  live. 


Our  business,  then,  whether  in  our  pri- 
vate correspondence  with  the  different 
clubs,  or  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  which 
are,  after  all,  only  our  public  correspond- 
ence with  the  simie  persons,  is  to  bring 
about  this  correlation  of  forces,  bv  which. 


at  whatever  distance,  it  may  be  possible 
for  those  who  really  wish  to  enter  into  the 
King's  work  to  go  about  His  business, 
not  for  one  locality  only,  but  really  as  cit- 
izens of  the  world.  We  have  had  occasion, 
since  the  last  number  of  this  journal  was 
published,  to  bring  together  one  of  the  em- 
inent naturalists  of  Europe,  who  has  taken 
up,  for  his  own  work,  to  save  from  de- 
struction the  English  sparrows,  with  one 
of  the  clubs  of  our  own  country  women, 
who  are  engaged  in  a  similar  gospel  of 
glad  tidings  on  this  side  of  the  water.  It 
is  a  little  pathetic  to  remember  that  this 
poor  sparrow,  whose  life  is  so  lightly  slack- 
en of  in  public  discussion,  is,  as  it  hap- 
pens, the  particular  creature  in  the  animal 
creation  whose  name  was  used  by  the 
Saviour  when  he  wanted  to  call  attention 
to  God's  infinite  and  j>erfect  care.  If  it 
happen,  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  a 
somewhat  noisy  civilization,  a  little  deaf 
because  it  is  noisy,  and  a  little  blind  be- 
cause it  makes  so  much  dust,  if  it  hap- 
pen that  we  have  forgotten  that  God  takes 
care  for  oxen,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should 
be  reminded  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
thought  that  he  took  care  of  sparrows.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  us  to  know  that  we 
have  been  able,  in  a  fashion,  to  bring  about 
some  co-operation  between  those  who 
plead  the  cause  of  the  birds  in  England 
and  those  who  have  the  same  desire  at 
heart  in  America.  And  we  say  this  here, 
in  the  hope  that  these  words  may  attract 
the  attention  of  other  Audubon  Societies, 
or  associations  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  animal  life,  and  in  the  happiness  of  an- 
imals, and  tiiat  we  may,  perhaps,  in  oth- 
er instances,  be  able  to  secure  some  such 
co-operation  as  we  have  described. 


Lkt  us  avoid  half-wisdom.  It  is  the  ascribing  to  them  defects,  as  by  taking 
root  of  the  most  fatal  prejudice.  We  one-sided  views  of  their  characters  as  a 
wrong  individuals  not  so  much  by  falsely    whole. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia think  that  there  is  no  country  equal 
to  their  own,  both  in  commercial  val- 
ue, in  mineral  wealth  and  in  education. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  their  capital, 
the  city  of  Bogotd,  and  the  Bogotanos  will 
proudly  tell  you  that  their  city  is  called 
the  "  Athens  of  America,"  as  if  that  title 
was  original  with  them  or  peculiar  to 
them. 

There  are  three  circulating  or,  as  a  lit- 
eral translation  of  the  contracted  Spanish 
of  Bogotd  reads,  ambulatory  libraries  in 
the  city.  They  are  small  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances not  well  patronized — certainly 
not  well  known.  The  statement  of  the 
number  is  taken  from  a  published  list. 
The  natives  themselves  did  not  know  there 
were  so  many.  A  national  library  is  said 
to  contain  some  55,000  books.  If  one 
could  gain  access  to  it,  without  doubt  it 
would  be  a  valuable  educator.  During 
the  many  months  of  the  writer's  residence 
there,  it  was  closed.  If  the  librarian  hap- 
pened to  meet  a  friend  on  the  street  who 
wished  a  book,  he  kindly  went  with  him 
to  get  it  or  appointed  an  hour  the  next 
day.     It  was  never  open  to  the  public. 

The  better-educated  class  of  people  of 
Bogotd  all  write  for  the  press.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  to  do  and  a  mark 
of  education.  Every  grievance  is  aired 
and  a  man's  character  and  the  amount  he 
owes  is  published  with  no  charity  or  deli- 
cacy. With  such  an  army  of  supporters 
there  is  no  lack  of  newspapers — only  a 
painful  irregularity  in  the  issuing,  which 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  news  market. 
One  of  the  most  prosperous  papers  frank- 
ly states  that  it  is  "  published  whenever 
there  is  any  news." 

Of  schools  there  is  an  abundance,  and 
it  is  of  schools  that  I  propose  to  write 


now.  There  are  two  or  tliree  endowed 
colleges,  but  all  boys'  schools  are  called 
colleges  in  Bogoti.  The  school  system 
is  peculiar  and  interesting  to  a  person 
educated  by  an  entirely  different  method. 
A  genuine  North  American  boy  would 
hardly  submit  to  the  hours  of  a  Colombian 
school.  Certain  it  is  that,  if  he  did,  his 
parents,  with  the  present  ideas  of  liealth 
of  mind  and  body,  would  cry  aloud  against 
any  such  system. 

At  six  o'clock,  A.  M. ,  the  boys  of  Bogoti, 
a  city  of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  go  to 
school.  The  reader  may  hastily  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  early  morning  in  the 
tropics  is  the  best  part  of  the  day.  This 
is  perfectly  true  of  the  low  countries  of 
the  tropics,  but  Bogoti  is  some  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  early 
mornings  are  bitterly  cold.  A  cup  of 
chocolate  and  a  roll  is  their  only  food  be- 
fore going  to  school — the  ordinary-  early 
breakfast  or  desayuno  of  Spanish  coun- 
tries. 

If  the  school  is  large  enough  to  warrant 
it,  or  if  it  is  held  in  one  of  the  old  church 
buildiiv.:s,  of  which  there  are  many  con- 
fiscated by  government  and  leased  for  va- 
rious purposes,  a  chapel  is  attached  and 
mass  is  said  at  that  hour.  If  not,  the  boys 
are  all  marshaled  to  the  nearest  church 
and  the  day  begins  with  the  proper  morn- 
ing devotions. 

The  morning  mass  is  not  long,  and  the 
boys  are  taken  back  for  study  and  lessons 
in  the  school-room  until  ten  o'clock,  when 
an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast.  The 
day  pupils  go  home  and  the  boarding 
scholars  take  breakfast,  while  one  of  their 
number,  appointed  by  the  master,  reads 
aloud  to  them  from  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints." 

There  is  a  remarkable  sameness  about 
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these  breakfasts.  A  Colombian  boy  does 
not  seem  to  notice  the  decided  monotony, 
but  a  boy  whom  I  knew,  from  Massachu- 
setts, lost  his  appetite  and  was  obliged 
after  a  while  to  discontinue  school  break- 
fasts. The  first  course  at  a  well-regulat- 
ed Colombian  breakfast  is  soup.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  soup,  but  the  amount 
of  vegetables  and  grease  varies  but  little, 
and  the  flavor  is  not  unlike  the  soup  of  the 
day  before.  There  may  be  a  little  more 
rice  or  a  little  less  corn  or  green  bananas, 
but  there  is  always  a  cloying  sameness. 
The  next  course  is  a  bit  of  fried  meat,  po- 
tatoes boiled,  plantains  fried  to  a  chip, 
called  pataconcs^  and  a  fried  egg.  A  cup 
of  coffee  or  chocolate  finishes  the  repast. 
The  chocolate  is  very  rich  and  by  no 
means  a  healthy  article  of  food  when 
taken  freely. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  boys  arc  sum- 
moned to  the  school-room,  the  day  schol- 
ars join  them,  and  study  and  lessons  con- 
tinue until  three  o'clock  when  the  welcome 
dinner  bell  is  heard.  Dinner  is  not  unlike 
breakfast,  a  trifle  more  elaborate  and  al- 
ways some  sweetmeats  for  dessert.  Co- 
lombians are  ver\'  fond  of  sweets,  and  their 
preserves  are  rich  and  heavy  with  sugar. 
But  so  much  sweetness  never  seems  to  act 
upon  the  health,  perhaps  owing  to  the  puri- 
ty of  the  sugar,  which  has  never  undergone 
what  is  known  as  the  "  refining  process." 
Dinner  and  recreation  last  till  five  o'clock 
when  study  begins  again  and  lasts  till 
seven.  A  short  intermission  is  allowed 
for  a  refrcsco — a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a 
cake,  sometimes  a  little  jelly  or  preserve. 
If  the  boy  is  an  externa^  he  then  goes 
home  with  the  knowledge  that  his  day's 
work  is  done.  If  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  an  interno^  he  has  the  privilege  of 
studying  until  nine  o'clock,  his  bed  hour. 

Now  all  this  is  what  may  be  called  "  pro- 
longation of  misery "  to  a  boy.  With 
the  school  discipline  of  the  United  States, 
all  that  a  boy  learns  in  a  day  in  a  Colom- 
bian school,  could  be  learned  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time.     They  have  yet  to 


learn  to  work  when  they  work  and  take 
their  play  by  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  school-room 
with  thirty  or  forty  boysall  studying  aloud. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  it  in  Colom- 
bia, for  it  can  be  seen  in  any  school  one 
chooses  to  visit.  The  boy  who  studies 
the  loudest  is  commended  by  his  teacher, 
because  his  teacher  can  hear  him  and 
knows  he  is  studying.  The  rest  are  lost 
in  the  hubbub.  Therefore,  a  boy  of  any 
ambition  shouts  as  loud  as  he  can.  Oc- 
casionally it  gets  too  noisy  for  some  of 
the  boys  and  tliey  go  on  the  broad  corri- 
dors and  walk  up  and  down  as  they  study. 
The  post-office  in  Bogota  was  formerly 
an  old  church  building,  one  of  the  largest 
monasteries  in  the  city.  It  still  retains 
the  broad  corridors  and  walks,  and  there 
in  the  early  morning  may  be  seen  students 
pacing  slowly  back  and  forth,  reading 
aloud  their  lessons.  It  is  an  annoyance, 
but  it  is  a  custom,  and  as  a  custom  it  is 
sacred  to  Bogota ^os. 

There  is  very  little  true  dignity  to  the 
Colombian  character.  Consequently,  a 
Colombian  teacher  is  rarely  a  good  disci- 
plinarian. A  curious  conversation  which 
took  place  one  day  in  one  of  the  schools 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  conduct  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  was  the 
assistant,  a  well-educated  man  as  educa- 
tion goes  in  that  country,  a  negro,  but  a 
man  on  an  equality  with  a  white  man. 
lie  had  occasion  to  reprove  a  boy  for  some 
misdemeanor.  The  boy  rose  in  his  seat 
and  with  a  tragic  air  exclaimed,  ''You 
insult  me,  sir  !  "  The  teacher  made  some 
reply  and  the  boy  continued  :  "  Why  do 
you  speak  to  me  in  that  way  ?  My  father 
is  Signor  Fulano  and  who  was  yours  ? — 
only  a  negro.  It  is  an  insult,  sir,  and  I 
wont  stand  it."  The  teacher  lost  his  tem- 
per, the  boy  did  not  recover  his,  and  it 
ended  in  a  quarrel  and  teacher  and  pupil 
did  not  speak  to  each  other  for  a  week. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  matters  settled 
themselves  as  between  two  children,  and 
they  resumed  their  old  positions. 
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The  teachers  smoke  as  they  teach,* 
the  boys  often  supplying  them  with  both 
matches  and  cigarettes,  but  the  pupils  as  a 
rule  are  never  allowed  to  smoke  during 
study  hours.  The  discipline  is,  however, 
lax  and  if  the  hours  are  long  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  considerable  talk  and 
play  are  mixed  in  with  the  study.  No 
brain  can  stand  ten  hours  of  hard  study 
per  day  for  any  length  of  time.  Certain- 
ly no  average  boy  would  give  it.  Occa- 
sionally holidays  or  feast  days  bring  a  rest, 
and  in  December  or  January  begins  a 
long  vacation,  that  the  families  may  "  tem- 
per themselves**  (literal  translation)  for 
the  coming  year  by  a  season  in  the  hot 
country',  as  free  perspiration  is  the  tonic 
needed  by  all  dwellers  in  Bogota. 

The  text-books  are  mostly  by  native 
teachers  and  what  there  are  do  not  difier 
much  from  those  we  use.  Colombia  is  of 
course  the  first  lesson  taught  in  geography, 
and  Colombian  histoiy  is  the  most  impor- 
tant hfstor>'  of  the  world.  The  arithmetic 
most  in  use  is  by  one  of  the  best  mathema- 
ticians in  Colombia,  one  of  the  few  pure 
Indians  of  the  country.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  risen  from  the  lowliest  and  who  com- 
mands   respect.     lie    is  more  minute  in 

♦  This  refers  to  the  boys'  schools  onJy.  Many  of  the 
girls  go  to  the  schools  established  by  the*  Sisters  of  Chari- 
ty, where  of  course  smoking  is  not  permitted.  But  there 
iwe  some  schools  for  girls  kept  by  ladies.  These  la- 
dies, of  gentle  blood,  do  not  smoke  in  school  hours,  but 
(ire  rarely  seen  without  a  cigar  at  other  times,  and  the 
mischief-loving  little  girls  like  nothing  better  than  to 
unearth  the  half-smoked  "  rat-tails,"  which  have  been 
interrupted  and  hastily  tucked  in  nooks  and  comers  to 
be  resumed  at  a  more  convenient  season.  Economy 
iloes  not  allow  them  to  be  thrown  away. 


his  instructions  than  our  own  writers  and 
the  method  of  long  division  he  argues  is 
better  than  ours — ^better  because  fewer  fig- 
ures. He  places  the  divisor  at  the  right 
instead  of  the  left  of  the  dividend.  Under 
the  divisor  a  line  is  drawn  and  the  quo- 
tient is  written  there.  The  student  places 
only  the  subtractions  on  the  paper.  AX'hen, 
for  instance,  he  wishes  to  divide  8,547  ^7 
6,  it  is  written  thus: 

^5        

14      1424 

-7 
3 

It  does,  indeed,  require  fewer  figures, 
but  greater  mental  activity  than  our  own 
method  when  large  numbers  are  employ- 
ed. But  it  is  the  system  always  used  in 
Colombia. 

Colombia  is,  without  doubt,  rich  in 
minerals,  in  vegetable  productions  and  in 
unclaimed  lands.  There  is  perhaps  in  all 
South  America  no  country  that  could  be 
made  more  valuable  to  man  had  it  a  dif- 
ferent government  and,  one  must  s<iy,a 
difierent  people.  One  of  the  best  educat- 
ed men  of  Colombia,  a  statesman  and  a 
travelled  student,  said  one  day  rather  sad- 
ly, *'I  see  no  way  to  prosperity  for  my 
country  but  for  the  people  to  kill  each  oth- 
er and  the  last  man  ofibr  the  territor}*  to 
another  nation."  The  education  of  the 
nation  has  not  yet  brought  forward  its  civ- 
ilization, nor  has  it  made  it  a  strong  pow- 
er in  the  world.  All  that  is  in  tlie  future, 
but  the  system  of  education  and  the  re- 
sults of  that  system,  will  be  difl^erent  from 
the  present,  ere  it  is  accomplished. 


It  is  strange  that  laboring  men  do  not 
think  more  of  the  vast  usefulness  of  their 
.  toils  and  take  a  benevolent  pleasure  in 
them  on  this  account.  One  would  think 
that  a  carpenter  or  mason,  on  passing  a 
hoube  which  he  had  reared,  would  say  to 
himself,   '^  This  work  of  mine  is  giving 


comfort  and  enjoyment  every  day  and  every 
hour  to  a  family  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
kindly  shelter,  a  domestic  gathering  place, 
an  abode  of  aftection,  for  a  century  or  more 
after  I  sleep  in  the  dust,"  and  ought  not  a 
generous  satisfaction  to  spring  up  at  the 
thought } —  Channing. 
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ADDRESS    DELIVERED    AT    THE    WOMAN's    CONFERENCE,  APRIL    25TH,    1SS7,    BY    MIS^ 

ROSALIE     BUTLHR,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE  NEW     YORK     COUNTY     VISITINCJ     COMMIT- 
TEE   OF    THE    STATE    CHARITIES    AID    ASSOCIATION. 

PART    II.  doing  harm  and  forced  into  cleanliness, 

-,      ,  /   x'/  .7  /  sobriety  and  industry  for  longrer  periods. 

Paupers  and   Lnilaren,  ^        -      ^x.      ^xr     \    t  ii 

^  I'or   m   the   Work-house,   as  elsewhere, 

We  may  next  consider  the  paupers,  prop-  there  are  better  and  worse.     Go  to  the 

erly  so  called,  the  inmates  of  the  AXOrk-  dock  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and 

house  and  the  Almshouse,  on  Black  well's  watch  the  **  Black  Maria  "  discharging 

Island.  lier  daily  batch  of  passengers  upon  the 

In  the  Work-house  the  anomalies  of  the  boat;  you  will  see  filthy,   liquor-soaked 

union  of  Charities  and  Correction  under  creatures,   repulsive   and  bestial ;    others 

one  department  are  most  plainly  visible,  whose  restless  movements  and  wandering 

About  one-tenth  of  the  over  21 ,000  com-  eyes  betoken  mental  and  moral  weakness, 

mitments  in   1886  were  of  persons  self-  an  incapacity  to  resist  temptation  sccni- 

committed   as   destitute  ;    the   remainder  ingly  as  irresponsible  as  the  cripple's  in- 

werc  of  those  sentenced  for  drunkenness  ability  to  walk  straight ;  and  now  and  then 

or  disorderly  conduct  to    terms   varying  you   will   see   a  decent-looking   man   or 

from  five  days  to  twelve  months.  woman,  shrinking  from  their  companions 

Our  great  evil  in  this  institution  springs  and  ovei-whclmed  with  shame.     Follow 

from  the  repeated  imposition  of  short  sen-  them  to  the  Work-house  ;  tlie  greater  part 

tences  on  old  offenders.     About  two-thirds  of  the  inmates  look  shiftless,  feeble,  inert ; 

of  the  last  year's  commitments  were  for  but  there  are  many  more  good  and  intelli- 

terms  of  one  month  or  under,  and  it  is  gent  faces  than  one  would  expect  to  see. 

well    known  that  a  large  proportion  of  Someof  these  are  among  the  self-commit- 

those  sent  up  for  tlie^c  short  terms  are  ted;  many  of  them  are  victims  of  the  dis- 

dischargcd  only  to  be  sent  back  after  a  ease  of  drunkenness  and  long  to  escape 

brief  interval.     Indeed,   I  have  hearrl  of  from  the  bondage  of  their  appetite.     And 

one  woman  who  was  committed  four  times  then  there  are  the  drift  and  wreckage  of 

in  one  month.     Now  a  drunkard  sent  up  the   city,  broken-down  men  and  women 

for  five  or  ten  days  can  scarcely  be  made  who  do  not  know  how  to  do  anything,  and 

clean  and  sober  Ixfore  he  must  be  dis-  cannot  be  tan^^ht  to  do  anything,  even  ol 

charged;  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  the  simplest  kind.     For  such  as  these  the 

getting  any  useful  work  out  of  him,  much  Work-house  is,   at  best,  merely  a  moral 

iess  of  subjecting  him  to  any  improving  quarantine,  where  they  may  be  kept  from 

discipline.     I  understand  that  in  Boston  a  contaminating  others  ;  but  among  the  rest 

longer  sentence  is  imposed  at  each  recom-  there  are  many  who  may  be  helped  to  do 

mitment.     Could  tlie  Police  Courts  of  this  better.     Once  it  was  supposed  that  the 

city  be  induced  to  adopt  tliis  practice,  or  ordinary  work-house  inmate  was  harden- 

were  the  statutes  so  amended  as  to  make  cd  against  all  improvement ;  when  one  of 

it  imperative,  something  might  be  done  the  managers  of  the  Training  School  for 

for  the  reformation  of  the  better  among  Nurses  proposed  to  establish  a  '*■  helping 

the  frequenters  of  the  Work-house,  while  hand  "  for  work-house  women  detailed  for 

the  worse  would  at  least  be  restrained  from  service  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  tlie  Warden 
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told  her  that  she  might  try,  but  that  no 
one  could  keep  those  women  in  order. 
Yet  for  years,  and  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, they  have  been  gathered  once  a 
week  for  reading,  singing  and  sewing, 
and  no  congregation  in  the  city  is  better 
behaved.  Many  of  these  people  u]K>n 
their  discharge,  having  no  place  to  go  to 
and  no  means  of  finding  work,  readily 
fall  back  into  their  old  haunts ;  and  there 
is  always  danger  that  they  will  relapse, 
after  they  have  been  set  in  the  wa\  lo  earn 
a  decent  livelihood.  Yet  even  their  tem- 
porary decency  and  sobriety  are  a  gain  to 
themselves  and  to  the  community. 

The  Work-house,  too,  has  a  branch  on 
Hart's  Island,  where  about  300  men  are 
employed  in  various  trades.  For  it  seems 
to  be  a  principle  of  the  Department  to 
keep  samples  of  e\  cry  sort  of  dependent 
upon  every  island  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Almshouse  is  often  tlie  final  refuge 
oi  the  work-.house  "  rounders,"  as  of  all 
paupers  who  are  too  old  or  too  feeble 
to  work.  Like  most  of  the  institutions  it 
is  dreadfully  crowded.  The  capacity  of 
the  buildings  is  about  i  ,400,  and  the  low- 
est number  of  inmates  in  the  past  year 
was  about  1,600,  while  the  highest  was 
over  1 ,800.  And  a  very  motley  crowd  it 
is.  There  are  people  of  refinement  and 
education,  and  there  are  people  who  have 
lived  from  babyhood  in  squalor  and  vice. 
There  are  those  whose  whole  lives  have 
been  spent  in  the  city  institutions  ;  there 
are  the  blind,  tiie  epileptic,  the  paralytic, 
the  feeble-minded,  every  one  for  whom 
there  is  no  other  place.  Most  of  them  are 
old,  but  some  few  arc  young  ;  some  there 
are,  doubtless,  whose  relatives  mijjht  and 
should  provide  for  them  ;  some.  \\(A  many, 
who  might  support  thcmsehes  if  they 
were  encouraged  and  helped  to  do  so,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ef- 
fort to  help  them  often  ends  in  failure. 
Many  of  them,  especially  the  epileptic 
and  paralytic,  ought  to  have  better  care 
than  they  receive ;  there  is  not  room  in 
^r   wards   of  the   Almshouse    Hospital 


and  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  for  all  who 
need  special  tending.  There  is  a  pavilion 
for  epileptic  men  attached  to  Charity  Hos- 
pital, and  one  for  epileptic  women  on 
Randall's  Island ;  but  they  are  always 
crowded,  and  cannot  accommodate  nearly 
all  of  this  class  who  are  in  the  institu- 
tions. 

A  number  of  children  are  treated  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  occasionally  one 
may  be  found  in  the  other  hospitals ;  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  under 
the  care  of  the  Department  are  on  Ran- 
dall's Island  in  the  Idiot  Asylum,  the 
Children's  Hospitals  and  the  Infant  Hospi- 
tal. 

The  Idiot  Asylum  has  nearly  300  in- 
mates, distributed  in  difibrent  buildings  ac- 
cording to  their  mental  condition.  They 
seem  comfortable,  well  fed  and  well  clodi- 
ed,  and  they  are  taught  to  work  according 
to  their  capacity.  There  is  a  school  car- 
ried on  in  the  main  asylum,  but  the  profit 
to  the  scholars  is  somewhat  doubtful - 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  their  condition  is  good. 
A  higher  class  of  attendants  might  rouse 
some  of  them  to  greater  mental  activity  ; 
more  varied  industrial  training  might  be 
given  with  advantage ;  a  few  might  per- 
haps be  fitted  for  family  life  ;  but  for  most 
of  them  little  can  be  asked  but  physical 
comfort,  and  protection  from  the  risk  of 
transmitting  to  another  generation  their 
heritage  of  imbecility. 

Over  700  children  were  treated  in  the 
Children's  Hospital  last  year,  and  there 
are  usually  more  patients  than  beds.  Be- 
sides the  two  main  buildings,  for  boys  and 
girls,  there  is  a  very  gloomy  "  quarantine 
pavilion,"  with  three  wards ;  and  the  en- 
gine-house is  used  asagirls' ward  for  con- 
tagious ophthalmia.  Many  of  the  chari- 
table societies  which  undertake  the  care 
of  children  usually  send  tiiem  to  these 
hospitals  when  they  are  ill,  especially  if 
of  any  contagious  disease ;  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  facilities  for  isolating  such 
cases  sometimes  causes  great  embarrass- 
ment.    But  in  the  main  hospital  there  are 
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generally  very  few  children  who  are  con- 
fined to  their  beds,  and  indeed  a  large 
proportion  of  them  attend  the  public 
school  on  the  Island,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  appearance  of  which  reflects  little 
credit  on  that  Board,  for  it  is  dirty  and 
shabby.  There  is  also  a  kindergarten 
class,  supported  by  private  charity,  for 
some  of  the  smaller  children,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  all  of  them  might 
enjoy  similar  advantages. 

There  are  a  good  many  chronic  cases, 
paraljrtics,  epileptics  and  the  like,  in  the 
hospital,  and  a  certain  number  who  are 
not  properly  hospital  patients  at  all,  but 
crippled,  deformed,  blind  or  otherwise 
defective  children,  who  remain  here  be- 
cause they  have  no  other  home. 

The  Infant  Hospital  stands  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long  series  of  institutions 
which  ends  in  the  Potters  Field  on  Hart*s 
Island.  Here  are  gathered  together  the 
foundlings  and  orphan  babies  of  whom 
the  city  has  charge,  and  hither  are  sent 
the  nursing  mothers  who  come  to  the 
Department  of  Charities  for  relief,  each 
mother  being  required  to  nurse  a  foundling 
as  well  as  her  own  child.  These  women 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  low  class,  though  a  few 
of  them  are  decent  and  respectable  ;  they 
are  kept  at  the  hospital  until  their  babies 
are  two  years  old,  and  for  all  that  time 
they  have  little  or  no  occupation  but  such 
as  the  children  ji^ive  them.  Naturally, 
I  suppose,  the  mothers  favor  their  own 
children  ;  at  any  rate  the  mortality  among 
the  "  orphan"  babies  is  enormous.  Mrs. 
Lane,  the  first  President  of  the  Visiting 
Committee,  used  to  siy  that  these  babies 
died  of  broken  hearts ;  and  if  you  will 
think  of  a  baby,  as  helpless  and  tender  as 
one  of  your  own,  tended  by  a  rough, 
coarse  woman,  without  even  the  animal 
instinct  of  maternity  to  soften  her,  it  will 
seem  likely  enough  that  they  do.  I  saw 
there  one  day  a  nice-looking  baby  a  few 
months  old  wailing  in  a  crib ;  the  nurse 
of  the  ward  and  other  women  were  near, 


but  no  one  paid  it  the  slightest  attention. 
I  spoke  to  the  child,  touched  it  and  smil- 
ed at  it ;  it  stopped  crying,  clutched  at  my 
fingers,  and  began  to  laugh  and  crow.  It 
was  not  pain,  but  dreariness,  that  made 
that  baby  cry. 

Since  1872  a  small  number  of  the  or- 
phan babies  have  been  boarded  out  in 
families  near  the  city ;  the  practice  was 
discontinued  in  1884  and  resumed  not 
quite  two  years  ago.  Among  these  ba- 
bies the  mortality  last  year  was  only  about 
half  what  it  was  in  the  hospital ;  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  earlier  years  I  have  not  seen. 

What  becomes  of  the  babies  that  live  ? 

Those  who  are  healthy  are  transferred 
when  about  two  years  old  to  some  one  of 
the  many  private  charitable  institutions 
authorized  to  receive  them,  the  choice  of 
institution  being  regulated  by  the  *' sup- 
posed religious  convictions"  of  the  child. 
It  might  seem  difHcult  to  ascertain  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  a  child  of  two  years 
who  had  been  picked  up  out  of  an  ash  bar- 
rel ;  lam  informed  that  such  babies  are  reg- 
istered as  Catholic  and  Protestant  by  turns. 

There  are,  however,  some  diseased  or 
defective  children  whom  no  charitable  so- 
ciety will  receive ;  these  are  transferred 
at  two  or  three  years  old  to  the  Children's 
Hospital.  When  they  become  too  old  for 
the  Children's  Hospital  they  are  sent 
to  the  Almshouse.  A  number  of  such 
young  people,  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  old,  paralytics,  epileptics,  cripples 
or  feeble-minded,  were  so  transferred  last 
spring.  They  were  out  of  place  in  the 
hospital,  and  took  up  room  which  was 
needed  for  others.  But  in  the  Almshouse 
they  were  very  unhappy ;  thcv  had  no 
special  care,  and  much  harder  fare  in  every 
way  than  they  were  used  to.  "  Shall  we 
have  to  stay  here  till  we  are  old  ? "  one  of 
them  asked.  Of  course  they  will ;  there 
is  no  other  place  for  them.  But  some 
among  these  friendless  children  in  the 
hospital,  who  have  only  the  Almshouse  to 
look  forward  to,  might  learn  to  support 
themselves  if  they  had  but  the  chance. 
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The  mere  presence  of  a  visitor,  the 
fact  that  some  one  from  without  takes  an 
interest  in  tlie  welfare  of  the  inmates,  is 
beneficial ;  it  encourages  every  good  influ- 
ence and  represses  every  bad  one.  Life 
in  a  ward  is  monotonous  and  dull ;  a  kind- 
ly face,  an  attentive  ear,  a  cheery  word  uf 
sympathy  or  advice,  are  more  welcome 
than  we  can  readily  conceive.  Then,  as 
one  becomes  acquainted  witli  individuals, 
one  gradually  learns  the  special  need  of 
each,  and  patience  and  perseverance  will 
find  out  the  way  to  meet  it. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  particular  method  of  doing  good 
which  I  wish  to  recommend  to  you.  In 
speaking  of  the  small  number  of  visitors 
for  the  institutions,  I  had  especially  in 
mind  the  New  York  County  Committee 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
The  Flower  and  Fruit  Mission,  the  Bible 
and  Fruit  Mission,  several  religious  organ- 
izations and  many  individuals,  visit  the 
islands ;  and  I  believe  that  all  these  benev- 
olent agencies  are  in  need  of  more  work- 
ers. But  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion is  the  only  one  which  aims  to  reform 
the  institutions  as  well  as  to  help  the  in- 
mates. Many  of  you  are  already  familiar 
with  its  work ;  for  those  who  are  not,  I 
may  say  that  the  association  has  in  this 
and  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  state 
local  committees  of  visitors,  both  men 
and  women,  for  the  public  charitable  in- 


stitutions, the  almshouses,  poor-houses  and 
city  and  county  hospitals  and  asylums,  and 
the  right  of  visitation,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, has  been  conferred  upon  tlicm  by 
the  Legislature.  These  local  committees 
report  to  the  Central  Association  in  this 
city,  the  office  of  which  is  at  21  Universi- 
ty place.  With  the  help  of  the  informa- 
tion collected  by  the  local  committees,  the 
managers  of  the  association  are  continual- 
1}  trying  to  improve  the  administration  of 
public  charity  by  disseminating  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  methods  known  ;  by  rous- 
ing the  interest  of  the  community  through 
the  press  or  otherwise  :  by  exposing  exist- 
ing abuses  ;  and,  when  necessary,  by  pro- 
curing legislative  action. 

The  visitors  of  the  association  have 
then  a  double  dut}  :  to  befriend  individu- 
al inmates  of  the  institution  they  visit, 
and  to  obsene  and  report  accurately  all 
facts  concerning  its  management.  The 
accumulation  of  such  details,  afler  care- 
ful and  prolonged  observation,  enables  us 
to  urge  efrectively  the  reforms  that  are 
needed,  and  to  appeal  confidently  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  if  the  authorities  neglect  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  we  discover. 

Surely  there  are  men  and  women 
enough,  who  feel  that  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  charity  is  a  matter  for  which 
each  individual  of  the  community  is  in  a 
degree  responsible,  to  carry  out  our  work, 
if  we  could  but  reach  them  all. 


FREE   KINDERGARTENS,  SAN   FRANCLSCO. 


In  September,  187S,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Felix  Adler,  a  free  kindergarten 
was  started  in  San  Francisco.  It  be- 
gan with  forty  pupils.  There  are  now 
four  incorporated  associations  with  twen- 
ty-nine flourishing  classes.  Some  2,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 


seven  are  taught  at  these  schools.  This 
work  is  not  only  full  of  promise,  but  rich 
in  present  fruit.  Many  are  the  little  ones 
who  know  nothing  of  the  good,  the  l>eau- 
tiful  side  of  life,  but  what  is  taught  them 
in  the  kindergartens.  It  is  practical  mis- 
sionary work. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


The  business  of  George  Drummond's 
exile  did  not  proceed  so  rapidly  as  if  he 
had  been  a  Nihilist  on  his  way  to  Siberia. 
Many  things  were  to  be  considered  on 
many  sides.  He  had  many  interviews 
with  different  members  of  the  firm,  and 
with  other  advisers.  He  wrote  many  let- 
ters, and  many  answers  came  from  one 
and  another  bay  between  Anticosti  and 
Eastport ;  and  all  this  time  George  Di*um- 
mond,  himself,  had  the  recollection  of 
what  his  wise  and  kind  mother  had  said 
to  him. 

At  last,  it  seemed  quite  certain  that 
what  had  been  little  more  than  a  dream 
between  the  two  young  men,  as  they  talk- 
ed and  walked  together,  might  be  wrought 
out  into  a  plan  which  should  circumvent 
diplomatists,  and  overcome  international 
difficulties.  The  thing  cnme  to  so  nearly 
a  point  of  action,  that  George  Drummond 
had  the  distinct  ofler  made  to  him  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  he  should  enter  into 
this  new  partnership,  if  at  the  same  time 
he  gave  up  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  became  as  loyal  a  subject  of 
Queen  Victoria  as  that  other  loyalty  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick  might  imply.  Before  he 
could  make  his  decision,  he  told  his  friends 
in  New  York  that  he  would  see  some  of 
his  old  companions  in  the  fish-gang  at 
Tenterdon,  and  that  he  would  give  them 
%  distinct  answer  within  a  fortnight.  And 
so  he  bade  them  good-by,  and  broke  up 
this  visit  in  New  York,  which  had  lasted 
so  much  longer  than  he  or  any  of  his  Ten- 
terdon friends  had  thought  possible. 

But,  strange  to  say,  instead  of  taking 


the  express  train  for  Wentworth  Junction, 
which  would  have  been  his  direct  route 
to  Tenterdon,  he  took  a  ticket  by  the  New 
York  Central  and  its  more  western  con- 
nections. He  rode  by  night  and  he  rode 
by  tlay.  He  IkuI  the  guidance  whicli  the 
use  of  the  railroad  guide  oilers,  and  skill- 
fully studied  the  impossible  rival  railroads, 
each  of  vvliich  made  its  own  line  perfect- 
ly straight,  and  the  line  of  its  competitor 
as  crooked  as  the  letter  Z.  His  objective 
point  was  Tecumseh.  He  took  a  route  a 
few  miles  nearer  to  it  than  that  which 
Miss  Gurtry  had  taken  some  weeks  be- 
fore, and  he  found  a  conveyance  more 
readily  than  she  did.  He  made  his  way 
to  tlie  Prophet  House,  which  was  a  rath- 
er decrepit  fourth-rate  hotel,  pretending 
to  be  something  that  it  was  not,  he  regis- 
tered his  name,  washed  and  dressed  liim- 
self,  and  then  inquired  where  Mr.  Gurtry 
was  to  be  found.  He  found  Jolm  Gurtry 
was  perfectly  well  known,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  the  room 
where  Bessie  Gurtry  liad  found  her  father 
on  her  arrival ;  but  the  door  was  locked, 
and  George  Drummond  sought  in  vain 
for  an  answer  to  his  knock. 

He  then,  by  one  and  another  excursion, 
found,  in  a  somewhat  distant  kitchen,  a 
woman  at  work  with  her  clothes  in  her 
wash-tub,  wiio  was  to  be  pardoned  for  a 
certain  slowness  of  apprehension,  as  by 
misfortune  she  was  nearly  deaf,  and  under- 
stood only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  tiie 
questions  or  suggestions  that  were  address- 
ed to  her.  All  that  could  be  learned  from 
her  was  that  Mr.  Gurtry  gave  up  the  room 
which  he  had  hired  from  her,  on  theMon- 
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day  before,  and  that  he  paid  his  rent  up 
t< )  that  date,  as  he  had  always  paid  it  reg- 
ularly,* that  then  his  trunk  and  his  daugh- 
ter's were  carried  to  the  same  tavern,  or 
*'  hotel,"  in  which  George  Drummond 
had  established  liimself,  and  that  certain 
boxes  had  been  sent  to  the  freight  station. 
Some  articles  of  furniture  had  been  dis- 
posed of  in  different  ways,  but  this  reader 
need  not  be  told  how,  as  this  is  not  a  strict- 
ly realistic  narrative.  In  short,  John  Gur- 
try  and  Miss  Bessie  Gurtry  had  gone,  the 
washerwoman  knew  not  whither.  She, 
however,  pronounced  an  encomium  upon 
them  both,  which,  in  a  dim  way,  gratified 
the  heart  of  Miss  Gurtr}'*s  lover. 

He  returned  to  the  '^  attentive  clerk  "  at 
the  hotel,  or  to  the  very  stupid  and  indif- 
ferent functionary  who  united  the  duties 
of  the  attentive  clerk  with  those  of  porter, 
hall  boy,  steward,  head  and  foot  waiter, 
and,  indeed,  every  other  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  inn.  George  Drum- 
mond found  this  functionary  in  the  stable, 
nibbing  down  a  horse,  and  with  some 
difficulty  brought  his  mind  back  to  the 
fatal  Monday,  when  John  Gurtry *s  trunks 
and  Miss  Bessie^s  were  brought  to  rest 
for  a  short  time  under  his  roof.  What  be- 
came of  the  trunks  then,  or  what  became 
of  their  owners,  he  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  know,  and  he  did 
not  pretend  to  care.  So  that  George 
Drummond  was  left  to  pursue  his  inqui- 
ries in  other  directions. 

He  was  not  a  fool ;  he  was  not  easily 
discouraged;  and  he  understood,  as  well 
as  most  men  do,  the  method  of  operation 
of  the  mild  police  of  a  small  town.  But, 
in  this  case,  the  police  was  indifferent, 
and  did  not  give  him  what  the  newspa- 
pers would  call  '*  available  clues."  That 
is  to  say.  he  went  first  to  the  grocer's  near- 
est to  their  old  lodgings.  The  grocer's 
boy,  profoundly  interested  in  Bessie  Gur- 
try, and  very  fond  of  her,  pretended  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  their  going,  but 
only  knew  that  they  went  to  the  same 
railroad  station  which  George  Drummond 


had  come  from  that  morning.     He  went 
to  the  apothecary's,  to  receive  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  John  Gurtry's  rheu- 
matism and  his  hay-fever,  on  the  effect 
which  Townsend's  Medicines  had  produc- 
ed on  the  hay-fever,  and  similar  related 
topics,  but  gained  actually  not  so  much 
information  there  as  he  had  gained  at  the 
grocer's.     The  apothecary,  however,  was 
able  to  tell  who  was  the  clergyman  w^ho 
would  be  most  apt  to  know  what  their 
plans  were,  but  was  singularly  reticent 
when  he  was  pressed  as   to  the  name^ 
of  their  intimate  friends.     He  gave  the 
names  of  two  or  three  lawyers,  and  two 
or  three  store-keepers  who  knew  Gurtry  ; 
but,  on  successive  visits  to  each  of  these 
men,  while  one  or  two  of  them  remember- 
ed that  Gurtry  had  come  in  to  bid  them 
good-by,  their  answers  were  to  the  last 
degree  vague  as  to  his  plans.     They  agreed 
in  this — that  he  was  going  away  some- 
where with  his  daughter,  but  where  that 
somewhere  was,  whether  she  were  going 
to  work  in  the  mills,  as  one  man  thought, 
or  whether  she  had  accepted  the  position 
as  principal  of  the  female  college,  as  one 
man  thought,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
Indeed,  where  the  mills  were,  or  where 
the  female  college  was,  were  points  left 
entirely  unknown,  after  the  most  careful 
cross-examination  on  the  part  of  George 
Drummond.     At  the  end  of  an  afternoon 
of  vigilant  visiting  and  inquir}',  and  of  the 
next  forenoon  spent  in  the  same  way,  he 
found  that  the  last  clues  had  run  out,  no- 
where.    Indeed,  he  found  that  the  clergy- 
man in  question,  on  whom  he  had  relied 
the   most,  was  absent  from   town,   and 
would  be  for  the  next  two  months,  on  a 
vacation  which  had  been  given  him,  that 
he  might  visit  a  son  who  was  mining  in 
Montana.     George  Drummond  had  made 
a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  Bessie  Gurtry  whether  he 
should  go  into  exile,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  miles  he  found  that  Bessie  Gur- 
try had  gone  into  exile  herself.     The  dif- 
ference was  here :  that  he  knew  where 
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the  place  of  his  exile  was  to  be,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  know  where  the  place  of 
her  exile  was. 

He  could  see  the  amusing  side  of  the 
position,  but,  as  always  happens  with  the 
actor  in  such  adventures,  he  was  not  him- 
self amused.  Vainly  did  he  say  to  him- 
self, *'  How  funny  this  will  all  seem  a  year 
hence,  when  we  are  happily  settled  in  life, 
and  can  look  back  upon  it."  That  other 
question  would  interpose,  "Will  it  seem 
so  funny  if  I  find  myself  established  in 
Restigouche  bay,  and  am  broiling  my  own 
salmon  ?  " 

But  he  was  no  man  to  give  up  on  one 
day's  bluff.  What  was  it,  after  all,  he 
said  stoutly,  but  to  telegraph  to  Montana? 
The  communication  from  Tecumseh  by 
telegraph  was  poor.  It  meant  the  confid- 
ing a  dispatch  to  the  "attentive  clerk" 
when  he  became  the  driver  of  the  * '"  Proph- 
et Coach  "  when  that  coach  went,  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  to  tlie  Great  Northern  Sta- 
tion. Drummond  readily  saw  that  he  had 
better  be  his  own  Mercury.  He  carried 
on  a  long  negotiation  with  the  same  man 
whose  broken  harness  had  worked  John 
Gurtry's  delay,  and  with  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter horse  drove  himself  across  a  prairie, 
blazing  with  autumn  asters  on  the  road- 
sides, to  Centreville.  Here  was  a  well- 
arranged  office  of  the  Western  Union,  and 
from  this  point  he  sent  his  dispatch  to 
the  Reverend  Zenas  Kerfoot. 

"Send  me  the  present  address  of  John 
Gurtry.     Answer." 

He  left  word  that  he  would  call  for  the 
answer  in  person  the  next  day,  and  that 
no  effort  need  be  made  to  send  it  to  him. 
With  that  comfortable  feeling  which  a 
man  in  health  has  when  something  lias 
been  done,  that  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  be  done,  and  that  nothing  elbc  can  be 
done,  he  drove  back  through  the  blazing 
asters  more  cheerful  than  he  had  been 
since  Bessie  Gurtry  had  lastsp>oken  to  him. 
He  permitted  himself  to  build  up  again 
the  card-house,  which  that  night  tumbled 
down.     She  was  not  far  away.     Was  she, 


perhaps,  on  a  visit  in  this  very  Centre* 
ville  ">  It  seemed  a  pretty  place.  Which 
of  these  pretty  houses,  shaded  with  maples, 
was  her  aunt's  ?  Or  was  there  no  aunt  ? 
Was  she  a  teacher  in  that  Female  Semi- 
nary, of  which  he  had  passed  the  ostenta- 
tious sign  just  before.?  What  a  queer, 
Evangeline  business  this  was,  if  he  were 
passing  the  house  she  was  in,  if  she  were 
even  looking  out  of  the  window  without 
knowing  that  it  was  he  who  was  passing ! 
Ah  me  !     If  she  did  know,  would  shc-carc  ? 

The  horse  was  a  better  horse,  and  the 
harness  a  better  harness,  than  John  Gur- 
try's means  had  permitted  the  day  he 
brought  his  daughter  to  Tecumseh.  No 
accident  detained  George  Drummond. 
And  with  the  evening  he  found  himself 
again  in  the  Prophet  House.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  he  had  no  more  business  there. 
And  his  last  night  had  been  so  wakeful 
that  he  might  well  hope  not  to  pass  anoth- 
er there,  even  in  the  "  best  room  "  of  tliat 
establishment.  He  knew  that  the  post- 
master would  return  to  the  post-office  tc 
distribute  the  mail  when  the  Great  North- 
em  bag  came  in,  and  he  rendered  himself 
there  to  receive  his  own  letters  from  New 
York,  and  to  give  instructions  for  any 
which  might  follow.  Haifa  dozen  other 
men  waited  in  the  office  with  him,  most 
of  them  bearing  that  hopclc  .5  look  of  men 
who  are  wishing  that  somciiiing  may  turn 
up  for  them.  Such  men  wait  for  tlie  mail 
as  the  daily  drawing  of  a  lottery.  It  may 
announce  that  some  one  has  died  of  whom 
they  have  never  heard,  and  that  they  have 
all  inherited  fortunes.  True,  it  did  not 
announce  this  yesterday.  It  never  has  an- 
nounced this.  But  no  one  of  them  has 
anything  else  to  do.  It  may  announce 
this  to-night.  And  so  is  it  that  they  are 
all  waiting  at  the  Tecumseh  post-office. 

Drummond  waited  for  the  lastof  tuem, 
took  his  own  letters,  and  left  an  order  for 
the  forwarding  to  his  Tenterdon  address 
of  any  letters  which  might  come  after  he 
had  left  Tecumseh.  He  read  this  order 
aloud  to  the  somewhat  stupid  girl  who 
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was  in  attendance,  and  the  words  called 
forward  the  postmaster  himself,  John 
Gurtry*8  fortunate  successor  in  this  office. 
He  had  been  filling  a  blank  at  a  desk  in 
the  corner. 

'*  Be  you  the  man  who  asked  where 
John  Gurtry  had  gone?" 

Drummond  said  he  was. 

**  There  was  a  fellow  here  this  morn- 
ing said  he  had  gone  with  his  gal  to 
Auburn.  .  Said  he  had  a  sister  there,  or 
aunt  or  something." 

Light  from  the  black  clouds  I  Drum- 
mond expressed  his  gratitude.  Where 
was  Auburn? 

''  Auburn  —  oh  !  don't  you  know  ?  " 
This  with  a  slight  expression  of  western 
scorn  for  the  tenderfoot  who  was  so  ig- 
norant of  a  central  point  in  geography. 
As  if  one  should  land  in  Greenwich,  and 
inquire  for  London,  or  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  ask  where  Rome  was.  Auburn  it 
seemed  was  a  well-known  city,  not  eighty 
miles  away,  where  were  three  colleges, 
two  female  seminaries,  an  institute  or  two 
and  talk  of  the  State  University.  The 
postmaster  supposed  that  Miss  Gurtry 
was  '*  to  teach  "  there — he  knew  she  had 
been  seeking  a  situation. 

Drummond  thanked  him  eagerly — so 
eagerly  that  the  postmaster  supposed  him 
to  be  some  near  friend  or  relative  and.  as 
he  turned  away,  siiid,  ''  Be  you  going  to 
see  Gurtry  ? " 

Drummond  said  he  was. 

"Then  you  might  take  his  letters. 
He  didn't  leave  no  orders,  but  if  you's  go- 
ing it's  a  pity  to  send  'em  to  Washington." 

Drummond  assented,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  did.  The  postmaster  gave  him 
two  copies  of  the  Scientific  Atnerican 
and  a  letter. 

It  was  not  till  he  packed  his  valise  at 
the  hotel  that  he  observed  that  the  letter 
was  not  to  John,  but  to  Elizabeth,  Gurtry. 
He  also  saw,  at  the  instant,  that  it  was 
in  the  handwriting,  which  he  knew  per- 
fectly well,  of  Mr.  Tangier.  He  had 
entrusted    himself  with    the  business   of 


carrying  to  his  mistress  a  letter  from  his 
rival. 

George  Drummond  slept  even  worse 
that  night  than  he  had  slept  the  night  he- 
fore. 

CHAPTER  L\. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Palace.of  Delight  at  Tenterdon  was  not 
flourishing  as  its  designers  had  wished  or 
hoped.  How  should  it,  indeed,  when 
the  designers  were  not  watching  its  prog- 
ress ?  Four  weeks  and  more  had  drifted 
by  since  that  eventful  evening  of  the  ded- 
ication. Of  all  the  "  conspirators,"  as 
Miss  Remington  used  to  call  them,  Mr. 
Tangier  only  had  held  the  ground  with 
any  constancy.  Even  he  had  been  once 
and  again  called  back  to  his  office. 
George  Drummond,  as  the  reader  know^s, 
had  never  seen  the  Palace  of  Delight  since 
that  night  of  its  blazing  fire-works,  which 
had  aspired  so  high  and  had  gone  out 
so  suddenly.  Miss  Gurtry,  who  built 
the  first  sidewalk,  had  left  the  week  after. 
!Miss  Remington  had  abridged  her  visit  in 
Tenterdon,  and  was  making  a  series  of 
summer  excursions.  Mrs.  Dunster  had 
g  )ne  to  the  White  Mountains. 

Mrs.  Floxam's  sneers  seemed  to  rest  up- 
on some  foundation.  Mr.  Tangier  w^as 
obliged  to  confess  even  to  himself  that 
he  found  but  few  princes  of  the  Blood 
Royal  in  the  Palace,  n  >  matter  what  the 
hour  at  which  he  visite.l  it.  Aunty  Tur- 
ner even  had  been  heard  to  complain  of 
loneliness,  and  there  were  those  who  hint- 
ed that  she  looked  back,  with  a  sort  of 
homesickness,  to  the  little  old  house, 
fifteen  feet  square,  where  she  was  often 
too  cold,  often  too  hot,  but  where,  since 
she  was  a  baby,  she  was  at  home. 

Was  theNewEnglander  unsocial  by  his 
hereditary  instinct?  Mr.  Tangier  asked 
himself  this  question  sadly. 

The  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  lived  to- 
gether in  immense  '*  phalansteries."  But 
the  New  England  Indian  of  Canonchet's 
type,  or  of  Ninigret's,  lived  in  his  separate 
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wigwam,  with  his  own  household.  Mr. 
Tangier  tried  to  remember  if  there  were 
any  legend  of  considerable  villages  of  In- 
dians in  the  peninsuhi  wliich  is  called 
New  England,  and  he  could  remember 
none.  Is  there,  he  asked  himself,  sadly, 
some  astral  influences  by  which  all  those 
born  under  these  stars  prefer  separated 
roof-trees  for  their  long  winter  evenings 
or  their  long  summer  tsvilights?  Then 
he  encouraged  himself  as  he  could  by 
recollecting  such  crowded  bee-hives  of  in- 
dustry as  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and  Hol- 
yoke,  and  Boston.  Still  he  could  not  but 
remember,  at  the  same  time,  how  much  of 
foreign  blood  went  to  the  make-up  of 
those  communities.  And  then  he  recall- 
ed, to  encourage  himself  as  best  he  might, 
that  the  fathers  always  began  the  forma- 
tion of  a  town  by  building  the  '•  Meeting- 
'  house."  He  whistled  Mac  Gregorys  Gath- 
ering as  he  walked  to  his  supper  from  the 
empty  Stage-house — and  said  aloud,  *'  The 
magic  word  is  '  Together.* " 

Mr.  Burdcttc  was  away  on  his  vaca- 
tion. The  Doctor  seemed  to  have  given 
up  his  habits  of  visiting,  and  ^Ir.  Tan- 
gier had  to  find  his  comfort,  as  he  could, 
from  Mrs.  Hasey's  optimism,  Jane  Fair- 
banks's  willingness,  and  his  own  deter- 
mination that  the  thing  should  go  througli. 
All  the  same,  Air.  Tangier  was  bored. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
he  was  annoyed,  for  a  lawyer,  trained  to 
defeat  as  he  is  trained  to  success,  will  not 
own  that  he  is  annoyed  by  failure.  But 
Tenterdon  no  longer  was  to  him  what 
Tenterdon  was  at  the  beginning.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  no  longer  a  sick  man  ; 
there  was  not  the  fresh  bath  for  nerves 
and  brain,  and  indeed  for  his  whole  be- 
ing, that  he  had  found  in  the  beginning. 
He  said  to  himself  that  he- liked  Mrs. 
Fairbanks's  better  when  he  only  met  with 
her  and  her  daughter  than  he  did  now, 
when  he  had  to  go  through  with  the  daily 
chatter  at  the  table.  He  grew  tired  of 
Mrs.  Hasey,  and  he  found  it  harder  and 
harder  to  hold  himself  back  from  being 


rude  to  Mrs.  Floxam,  in  retort  wliich  she 
was  constantly  inviting  by  her  own  steady 
rudeness.  He  missed  the  society  wliich  he 
had  had  in  the  first  months  of  his  stay,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  no  gift  in  finding  new  so- 
ciety. He  said  to  himself,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, that  he  ought  to  find  Mr.  Stratton  a 
pLasant  young  man,  tliat  he  ought  to  like 
to  go  after  huckleberries  with  these  chil- 
(hen  ;  hut  he  was  well  aware  that  he  did  not 
like  the  people  around  him,  or  the  things 
around  him,  as  he  had  felt  sure  that  he 
should  do  when  the  summer  began.  Yes, 
o!ie  may  at  least  say  Mr.  Tangier  was  bor- 
ed, and,  whether  he  would  have  said  that 
he  was  annoyed  or  not.  you  or  I  may  guess 
that  he  was  annoyed. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Dr.  Morton  : 

^* Dear  ^forton: — I  have  vour  note,  and 
sympathize  with  your  hermit  life.  I  have 
always  wondered  how^  a  doctor  survived 
the  three  months  of  loneliness  of  his  sum- 
mer practice.  I  am  sorry  to  see  by  the 
papers  that  you  have  enough  to  do,  but, 
unless  you  poor  medical  men  meet  every 
night  to  discuss  the  qualities  of  paregor- 
ic and  Hamlin's  Mixture,  I  do  not  know 
Iiow  you  can  occupy  yourselves  in  the 
absence  of  your  wives  and  daughters, 
of  theatre  and  opera  and  club,  and  every- 
thing else  that  goes  to  the  make-up  of 
every-day  life.  I  wish  I  dared  say  that 
you  would  find  my  kingdom  of  heaven 
any  more  heavenly  than  your  own,  but, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  badly  bored 
here.  The  people  I  liked  most  have  gone 
away,  and  the  new  people  are  not  worth 
the  enthusiasm  by  which  I  tried  to  wel- 
come them.  I  have  lived  through  the 
charm  of  the  novelty,  and  am  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  my  Grandmother  Fletcher 
was  right  when  she  said  "  country  folks 
is  fools.'*  Somehow,  my  new  plans  do 
not  work  as  well  as  you  and  I  thought 
they  would  work  when  we  were  sitting 
at  poor  Grace's  that  day.  If  you  have  in 
your  books  any  tonic  or  other  elixir  which 
will  start  a  broken-down  Palace  of  Delight 
into  life  and  energy,  be  good  enough  to 
send  down  the  recipe  by  telegraph,  and 
we  will  apply  it  immediately. 

"  Or  perhaps  you  could  come  yourself. 
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I  am  hand  in  glove  with  a  country  doctor 
here  who  would  do  your  heart  no  end  of 
good.  I  venture  to  say  tliat  he  would 
teach  you  a  great  many  things  that  you 
never  learn  in  Paris  ;  any  way,  he  would 
make  you  respect  your  kind  more,  for  i 
declare  to  you  that  I  think  tliat  this  com- 
passing sea  and  land,  as  he  rides  up  and 
down  these  country  roads,  merely  to  carry 
with  him  health  and  life  and  new  spirit, 
is  the  finest  exhibition  of  concrete  Chris- 
tianity. Sometimes  he  lets  me  go  with 
him,  and  they  are  the  best  days  I  have, 
but,  of  late,  either  he  is  tired  of  me,  or  his 
calls  are  too  far  off,  or  he  has  some  other 
companion.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that 
I  am  somewhat  bored,  and  a  great  deal 
alone. 

*  *  Observe  that  the  question  is,  What  is  to 
be  done  in  a  community  of  people  who 
like  each  other  well  enough,  but  who  will 
not  any  of  them  go  quite  half-way  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  hand  and  life  with 
each  other?     Always  yours,  T." 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that 
Mr.  Tangier,  on  the  second  day  after  he 
wrote  this  letter,  having  received  a  cor- 
dial invitation  from  an  old  college  friend 
to  join  him  in  his  yacht,  on  a  cruise  which 
might  go  to  Campobello,  which  might 
indeed  go  as  far  as  the  Grand  Banks,  ac- 
cepted the  sudden  invitation  with  a  sort, 
of  glee  which  surprised  himself,  and  that 
he  disappeared  from  Tenterdon  in  the 
midst  of  the  speculations  of  the  natives 
and  the  foreigners  of  that  community. 

The  reader  will  see  that  Mr.  Tangier 
was  in  that  condition  of  an  inventor  who, 
having  perfected  his  model,  and  made  it 
work  entirely  to  his  mind,  has  sent  it  to 
the  Patent-office,  and  has  been  told  in  a 
formal  letter  that  the  patent  will  be  issued 
to  him  on  such  and  such  a  day.  He  has 
no  questions  to  answer,  no  investigations 
to  make.  He  has  done  what  he  could  do, 
and  he  is  waiting  for  the  world  to  pass 
approval.  Or  you  may  say  Mr.  Tangier 
was  in  the  position  of  the  artist  who  has 
finished  his  picture  for  the  Salon.  It  has 
gone  to  the  man  who  had  to  frame  it,  the 
framer  has  sent  it  to  the  committee,  the 
committee  has  approved  it,  and  has  hung  it 


upon  the  wall,  and  now,  that  the  artist %^ aits 
to  see  what  the  public  will  say  about  it,  he 
finds  it  very  hard  to  direct  any  interest  to  a 
new  picture.  If,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
artist's  friends  go  away,  for  some  mysteri- 
ous reason  or  another,  and  he  finds  him- 
self all  alone  in  his  studio,  he  is  in  much 
the  same  position,  socially  and  personal- 
ly, in  which  poor  Mr.  Tangier  found  him- 
self after  the  dedication  of  die  Palace  of 
Delight. 

As  for  Miss  Remington,  she  had  rather 
unexpectedly  remembered  this  series  of 
summer  engagements,  as  she  pleased  to  call 
them  to  her  aunt,  and,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
rather  unexpectedly  to  herself.  She  had 
joined,  as  the  reader  may  have  seen,  in 
the  efforts  for  the  Palace  of  Delight,  with 
a  genuine  hearty  enthusiasm.  She  had 
had  the  s:ime  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Tan- 
gier had  had — what  Lord  Houghton  calls 
*'  the  joy  of  eventful  living" — ^while  they 
were  making  all  the  arrangements,  and 
while  she  was,  sj  to  speak,  the  chief  of 
his  staff  in  th;^  making.  The  sun.iner 
days  had  flown  by  while  they  were  plan- 
ning for  carpets  ana  lambrequins  and  book- 
shelves and  writing-tables  and  stationery, 
and  all  the  things  which  were  to  be  so 
useful  and  attractive  in  the  people's  club 
house.  Miss  Remington  had  certainly 
not  analyzed  her  feelings  while  these 
things  were  going  on.  She  had  simply 
waked  every  morning  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  there  was  something  to  do,  and 
enough  to  do,  and  she  had  done  it  with 
good  heart  and  with  good  spirit.  She 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  analyzing  her  life, 
or  asking  questions  why  it  had  been  a 
pleasant  one.  She  was  a  girl  of  quite 
too  much  sense  not  to  tike  the  present  as 
she  found  it,  and  to  tl.ii.k,  as  well  as  she 
could,  for  the  immediate  future. 

But,  as  the  reader  may  have  guessed, 
she  also  found  a  certain  deadness  in  her 
personal  experience  when  the  thing  was 
done,  for  which  they  had  all  been  striving, 
and,  without  asking  herself  what  was  to 
come  next,  she  was  willing  to  acknowl- 
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«dgc  that  life  in  Tenterdon  was  not  what 
it  had  been  lor  the  six  weeks  before. 
She  certainly  did  not  acknowledge  to  her- 
self that  one  element  in  her  dissatisfaction 
arose  from  a  certain  distrust  of  the  com- 
panion with  whom  she  had  been  most  en- 
gaged as  those  six  weeks  went  by.  Miss 
Remington  was  no  such  fool  as  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Tangier  was  particularly 
attached  to  her,  because  he  had  made  use 
of  her  hand  to  write  for  him  when  his 
was  lame,  or  because  he  had  addressed  to 
her,  from  his  office  in  the  city,  a  dozen 
letters  about  tassels,  and  carpets,  and  cur- 
tains, and  other  furniture.  She  would 
have  been  angry  to  the  last  degree,  if  Jane 
Fairbanks  and  Mrs.  Floxam  had  ventur- 
ed to  intimate  that  Mr.  Tangier  had  been 
flirting  with  her,  or  that  she  had  been 
flirting  with  him — if  any  of  them  had 
had  the  daring  to  convey  to  her  any  such 
intimation,  which  they  were  free  enough 
in  suggesting  to  each  other.  None  the 
less,  however,  was  Miss  Remington  an- 
noyed, on  the  night  of  the  ride  home  from 
the  Palace,  and  in  the  gossip  of  the  next 
day  or  two,  when  the  whole  village,  with 
one  accord,  pronounced  that  Mr.  Tangier 
was  making  a  fool  of  Bessie  Gurtry,  and 
even  went  so  far,  in  some  of  its  myriad 
voices,  as  to  announce  that  Bessie  Gurtry 
was  making  a  fool  of  him.  May  Rem- 
ington was  far  too  just  and  well-poised  a 
girl  to  do  any  injustice  to  Miss  Gurtry. 
She  liked  Miss  Gurtry,  and  Miss  Gurtry 
liked  her,  though  they  were  by  no  means 
intimate.  There  was  a  certain  shyness 
about  Bessie  Gurtry  which  did  not  permit 
her  to  be  very  intimate  with  any  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  certain  frank- 
ness, amounting  almost  to  audacity,  about 
Miss  Remington,  which  led  her  to  claim 
rather  more  than  she  ordinarily  found  in 
the  people  who  were  around  her,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  restricted,  and  restricted 
very  severely,  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  venture  to  say  that  they  were  very 
intimate  with  her.  So,  though  she  and 
Miss  Gurtry  had  met  each  other  almost 


every  day,  in  some  of  the  recent  arrange- 
ments for  the  Palace  of  Delight,  they  had 
never  come  even  near  the  point  in  which 
they  should  call  each  other  "  May"  and 
'*  Bessie."  It  was  still  "Miss  Reming- 
ton "  and  ''Miss Gurtry,"  and  Miss  Rem- 
ington and  Miss  Gurtry  it  would  long  be. 
Yet,  though  they  were  by  no  means  inti- 
mate, or  maintained  any  of  the  forms  of 
tenderness  with  each  other,  May  Reming- 
ton liked  Miss  Gurtry  with  a  very  solid 
esteem  and  respect.  She  had  said  to  her 
aunt  a  dozen  times  that  a  girl  like  that, 
who  was  earning  her  own  living,  and  was 
able  to  do  something  for  a  father  who  was 
far  away,  was  a  person  of  a  great  deal 
more  account  in  the  world,  and  deserved 
a  very  much  higher  place  in  the  circles 
in  which  Beatrice  sits  so  high,  than  a  girl 
like  herself,  who  was  leading  merely  an 
ornamental  life,  was  manufacturing  a  set 
of  duties  for  herself^  and  who,  as  one  of 
the  gentlemen  had  said,  could  not  earn 
three  dollars  a  week  by  any  service  which 
she  could  render  to  society  in  any  of  its 
demands.  Her  aunt,  who  believed  in  her 
thoroughly,  and  was  passionately  fond  of 
her,  would  controvert  this  assertion,  and 
would  even  scold  her  for  it,  as  if  it  were 
a  bit  of  mock  modesty  ;  but  Miss  Reming- 
ton was  really  sorry  that  circumstances 
had  so  placed  her  in  this  world  that  she 
had  not  to  fight  any  battle  for  herself. 
That  means  that  she  was  sorry  that  she  had 
a  father  who  idolized  her,  a  mother  and 
three  or  four  brothers  who  loved  her,  as 
much  money  as  she  wanted  to  spend, 
within  reasonable  limits,  and  nothing  to 
do,  as  she  said,  but  to  make  a  fool  of  her- 
self, and  wish  that  the  hours  might  go  by. 
She  respected  Miss  Gurtry,  and  hoped 
that  they  should  see  more  and  more  of 
each  other. 

For  her  to  be  told  by  anybody,  then, 
that  Mr.  Tangier,  whom  she  also  respect- 
ed, whom  she  respected  very  thoroughly, 
and  whose  purposes  she  thought  she  un- 
derstood, that  he  and  Miss  Gurtxy  had 
been  carrying  on,  under  the  rose,  what 
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Jane  Fairbanks  called  a  flirtation,  this 
irritated  May  Remington.  Perhaps  she 
did  not  know  how  much  it  irritated  her. 
She  did  know  that  on  Mrs.  Floxam's  in- 
terrogatories on  the  subject,  addressed  to 
her  personally,  as  they  met  in  walking 
one  day,  she  fired  up  with  rage,  and  al- 
most lost  herself  so  far  as  making  a  tart  re- 
ply. She  said  to  her  aunt,  when  she  came 
home,  that  she  almost  bit  her  tongue  out 
in  order  to  keep  silence,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably literally  true.  It  was  after  this  that 
she  came  down  to  breakfast,  announcing 
that  she  was  going  to  make  a  visit  with 
an  old  school-mate,  who  had  asked  her  to 
come  to  Pomfret,  and  if  she  could  persuade 
her  to  join  in  the  party  she  should  go  to 
Mount  Mansfield  with  the  Appalachian 
Club  on  an  excursion  which  that  club  had 
projected  for  the  exploration  of  that  mount- 
ain. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  say  this,  that 
the  reader  might  understand  the  social 
position  of  the  Tenterdon  to  which  Mr. 
Drummond  was  returning,  after  his  fort- 
night for  decision  was  nearly  ended. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mr.  Drummond  had  very  foolishly  tak- 
en it  for  granted,  that  the  unknown  coun- 
selor, who  had  told  the  postmaster  that 
Auburn  was  the  new  home  of  Mr.  Gur- 
try  and  his  daughter,  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  take  a 
thing  for  granted  when  it  is  told  us  at  sec- 
ond or  third  hand,  which  we  should  not 
believe  for  a  moment,  if  we  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  pei*son  who  first  made  the 
assertion.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Drummond 
had  been  so  much  discomfited  by  the  ex- 
pression of  scorn,  which  followed  his  in- 
quiry where  Auburn  was,  that  he  had 
supposed  that  his  informant  was  as  well 
informed  on  all  other  matters  relating  to 
this  affair  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  ge- 
ography. He  went  back  to  his  disagree- 
able quarters  with  the  fixed  determination 


that  he  would  go  to  Auburn  as  soon  as 
the  morning  train  would  carry  him  there. 
When  he  arrived,  ^s  has  been  told,  he 
found  that,  he  had  to  carry  with  him  a  let- 
ter which  he  wished  might  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  But  he  did  not  change  his  plan. 
He  bade  the  stable-keeper  send  him  over 
to  Centreville  the  next  day,  and  from  Cen- 
treville  proposed  to  take  his  departure  to 
the  seat  of  these  various  seminaries  and 
colleges. 

He  was  not  so  certain,  however,  when 
morning  came,  with  its  colder  sugges- 
tions, but  that  he  went  to  the  telegraph 
office  to  find  what  was  the  answer  of  the 
travelling  clergyman.  In  this,  however, 
there  was  nothing  encouraging ;  there  was 
siniply  an  office  dispatch,  which  «aid  that 
no  such  person  could  be  found  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kerfoot.  Drummond  was  now  com- 
paratively indifferent ;  he  had  not  to  wait 
for  Montana  to  send  him  upon  his  way ; 
he  had  merely  to  go  to  Auburn  and  meet 
his  fate  like  a  man.  The  never-failing 
railway  guide  gave  him  the  information 
he  needed,  and  between  three  and  four  in 
the  afternoon,  after  many  transfers  which 
were  not  close  connections,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  university  town. 

Here,  as  before,  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  mild 
police  of  such  places,  he  inquired  at  the 
post-office  if  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Gurtry  had  asked  for  letters.  His  first 
disappointment  was  in  finding  that  the 
name  was  wholly  unknown.  It  then  oc- 
curred to  him  that,  if  this  Mr.  John  Gur- 
try were  as  dreamy  and  unpractical  a  per- 
son as  he  had  begun  to  infer,  he  might 
have  neglected  to  ask  for  letters,  by  the 
same  law  by  which  he  had  neglected  to 
give  directions  for  their  being  forwarded. 
His  next  step  was  to  inquire  at  the  vari- 
ous inns  and  hotels  of  the  place,  of  which 
there  were  not  many,  if  any  such  person 
as  Mr.  John  Gurtry  and  his  dau^ter  had 
arrived  there  in  the  week  before.  To  this 
question  his  answers  were  equally  unsat- 
isfactory.    He  did  not  permit  himself  to 
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be  discouraged,  however.  In  fact,  the 
zest  of  a  search  did  him  good,  after  the 
stupidity  engendered  by  the  long  journey. 
He  ordered  a  carriage,  with  a  driver,  to 
take  him  from  point  to  point,  and  began 
a  series  of  inquiries  at  the  seminaries  and 
colleges,  winding  up  with  the  institutes. 
The  seminaries  werp  ''  female  semina- 
ries," and  the  colleges  and  institutes  were 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  co-educa- 
tion. Both  of  the  colleges  were  quite 
out  of  the  village  ;  one  of  the  seminaries 
was  two  miles  away. 

Ulysses  did  not  meet  more  fascinating 
Circes  in  ten  years,  or  Calypsos  less  fasci- 
nating, than  Mr.  Drummond  met  in  the 
several  institutions  of  learning  which  he 
visited.  He  found  each  seminary  some- 
what jealous  of  each  other,  and  very  ig- 
norant as  to  the  others'  affairs.  But  each 
seminary  and  each  institute  was  equally 
certain  that  no  such  person  as  Bessie  Gur- 
try  was  within  its  own  walls,  or  ever  had 
been  expected  within  its  walls.  Indeed, 
there  was  generally  a  certain  air  of  cold 
reproof  observable  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  news  was  conveyed  to  Drummond,  as 
if  his  mistake  on  the  matter  involved  a 
certain  moral  obliquity,  for  which  any 
man  of  character  should  be  ashamed. 
After  each  interview  he  had  to  shake  him- 
self together,  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  had, 
indeed,  done  nothing  so  far  which  was 
disgraceful.  Auburn  ended,  though  it 
were  the  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,  as 
Tecumseh  had  ended — there  was,  very 
certainly,  no  Bessie  Gurtry  there. 

He  came  to  this  conviction  late  in  the 
evening,  as  the  tired  horse  stumbled  back 
to  the  Auburn  Hotel.  He  went  to  bed 
wondering  at  his  own  readiness  to  be  de- 
ceived as  lately  as  the  morning  of  that 
day.  With  the  next  morning  he  repaired 
again  to  the  post-office,  and  examined  for 
more  geographical  light  the  postmaster's 
roister.  It  was  only  to  learn  that  there 
are  Ibrty-four  different  Aubums  in  the 
United  States ;  one  in  Arkansas,  one  in 
Alabama,  three  in  Illinois  and  so  on.     A 


cyclopedia  in  the  Christian  Association 
reading-room  showed  that  many  of  these 
were  the  seats  of  academies  or  high  schools. 
Clearly,  even  the  most  intrepid  lover  must 
falter  before  so  many.  Certainly  Mr. 
Drummond  must  not  attempt  them,  for 
he  had  only  nine  days  left  now  for  the 
forty-three  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

No  !  For  him  the  thing  is  to  do  what 
he  should  have  done  first.  He  must  go 
back  to  Tenterdon,  to  start  thence  anew. 
There  must  be  people  there  who  will 
know ! 

Day  and  night  therefore,  night  and  day, 
he  rushed  back,  or  was  rushed  back,  east- 
ward, into  the  same  frenzied  haste  in 
which  he  had  come  westward.  True,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  hours  would  never  go 
by.  But  they  did  go  by.  And  at  last 
the  express  faltered  a  little — faltered  more 
— "it is  surely  stopping — ^yes,  it  stops," 
and  the  conductor  calls  "  Wentworth 
Junction." 

It  was  two  hours  after  sunset.  Drum- 
mond felt  his  steps  carefully  as  he  left  the 
rear  of  his  car,  almost  stumbled  upon  a 
man  who  was  descending  from  the  next 
platform,  and  started  as  he  saw  that  it  was 
Mr.  Tangier. 

The  yacht  had  been  becalmed  off  Cor- 
lies'  Head  and  Mr.  Tangier  had  been  set 
on  shore  there. 

Both  men  were  surprised.  They  even 
laughed  and  shook  hands.  A  moment 
after,  in  the  lantern  light,  another  man, 
who  seemed  confused,  asked  them  some 
question,  and  when  Mr.  Tangier  in  an- 
swer turned  to  guide  him  and  to  explain 
it  proved  that  he  was  in  turn  wishing  to 
help  from  the  steps  of  yet  another  car  a 
young  woman  who  was  Bessie  Gurtry. 
This  time,  Mr.  Tangier  left  to  George 
Drummond  the  duty  of  caring  for  her. 
As  he  himself  led  her  father  to  the  great 
heap  of  trunks,  which  were  already  piled 
upon  the  platform,  the  two,  in  the  de- 
ceptive lantern  light,  joined  another  lady 
who  was  holding  out  her  check  for  in- 
spection.    She  turned  and  said  : 
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"Mr.  Tangrier?" 

"  Indeed  !  is  it  you,  Miss  Remington  ?  " 
Yes,  it  was  Miss  Remington.  In  the  mys- 
teries of  palaces,  and  sleeping-cars,  and 
parlor  cars,  and  cars  not  palaces,  the 
five  had  ridden  together  for  the  last  hour 
or  more,  and  had  not  known  how  near 


they  were  to  each  other.  George  Drum- 
mond's  friends  had  sent  one  wagon  across 
for  him.  Mrs.  Dunster  had  sent  over  her 
carriage  for  her  niece.  And  in  these  two 
conveyances  the  ^st^  must  make  their  way 
to  Tenterdon. 


THE  CERBERUS  OF  TI^E  CONFERENCE  AND  COMMITTEE-ROOM. 


BY   M.    R.    F.    OILMAN. 


Almost  every  autumn  an  appeal  is  sent 
out  from  the  "Associated  Charities"  in 
Boston  and  from  the  "Charity  Organiza- 
tion" society  in  New  York  for  more  visit- 
ors. The  list  of  cases  which  need  visitors 
is  very  long  in  every  ward  and  the  consci- 
entious visitors  are  usually  loaded  down 
with  work  throughout  the  year.  Commit- 
tees are  appointed  and  re-appointed  and 
conferences  discuss  all  possible  plans  for 
interesting  visitors  in  the  work.  Now  we 
all  know  how  many  kind-hearted,  chari- 
table people  there  are  in  the  world ;  but 
why  is  it  that  they  will  not  help  us  in  our 
earnest  work?  What  is  the  Cerberus 
which  drives  those  who  are  eager  to  relieve 
want  and  misery  away  from  our  confer- 
ences and  makes  them  scoff  at  the  meth- 
ods ?  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Lend  a  Hand  to  explain 
this  difficulty  ;  and  all  who  have  any  inter- 
est in  philanthropy  must  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  reading"  Mrs.  Smith's  prob- 
lem." It  is  in  fact  an  attack  upon  the 
methods  of  work  pursued  by  so-called  sci- 
entific philanthropists.  In  a  note  at  the 
bead  of  the  article  a  friend  vouched  for  the 
truth  of  all  the  writer's  statements,  and  cer- 
tainly if  new  visitors  are  likely  to  receive 
the  same  kind  of  impression  of  "  commit- 
tee work  "  which  "  Mrs.  Smith  "  received, 
it  is  not  strange  that  we  do  not  add  to  our 
list  of  workers  each  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  re- 


member in  detail  the  article  to  which  wc 
refer,  we  will  briefly  state  that  "Mrs. 
Smith"  was  a  kind-hearted,  charitably- 
disposed  little  woman  with  time  on  her 
hands  which  she  desired  to  spend  in  visit- 
ing and  helping  the  poor.  She  had  been 
given  some  cases  and  had  been  appointed 
for  the  first  time  upon  a  committee  to 
"  learn  just  the  best  way  to  help  her 
poor."  She  went  to  her  iirst  committee 
meeting  brimfiil  of  interest  in  the  new 
work  she  was  undertaking.  Her  heart 
was  overflowing  witli  pity  and  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  families  she  had  visit- 
ed and  she  wanted  both  money  and  advice 
from  those  who  had  studied  the  subject 
of  philanthropy  more  carefully  than  she. 

But,  more  than  either  money  or  advice, 
she  desired  to  feel  herself  in  sympathy 
with  her  co-workers ;  she  wished  to  be 
very  sure  that  this  committee  she  met  for 
the  first  time  were  heart  and  soul,  as  well 
as  head,  in  their  work.  Mrs.  Smitli  w^as 
not  "  wise,"  but  she  was  ready  to  learn  of 
those  who  were  wiser  than  herself,  pro- 
vided only  that  she  saw  they  were  approach- 
ing the  great  problems  of  poverty  and  suf- 
fering before  them  in  the  right  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  love  and  pity. 

What  did  Mrs.  Smith  find? 

She  listened  attentively  to  the  work  done' 
by  a  committee  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
"helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves," 
and  heard  only  the   most   cold-blooded, 
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cynical  and  flippant  words.  ''  Ungrate- 
ful, artful  and  scheming*'  were  the  ad- 
jectives she  heard  applied  to  the  poor  as 
a  class,  and  *'  By  and  by  you  will  grow 
hard-hearted  as  you  think  we  are"  was 
one  of  the  encouraging  remarks  address- 
ed to  her  by  a  member  of  the  committee. 

"  Do  you  ever  visit  the  poor  in  their 
homeis  and  see  for  yourself  what  their 
wants  are?*'  asked  Mrs.  Smith  of  a  cer- 
tain **  wise  young  lady  "  of  very  positive 
views  concerning  the  poor. 

**  No,  indeed.  I  have  no  time.  I  have 
so  much  committee  work  to  do.  Why,  I 
am  on  seven  committees,"  was  the  reply 
she  received. 

Now  unfair  as  the  presentation  given  by 
Mrs.  Smith  of  the  committee  and  confer- 
ence work  seems,  the  article  deserves  to  be 
read  carefully  by  all  members  of  such  com- 
mittees and  conferences.  If  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  meetings  when  we  come  to- 
gether nominally  to  help  our  unfortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  be  one  which  checks 
enthusiasm  and  chills  sympathy,  then  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  meth- 
ods of  work  we  pursue. 

At  Mrs.  Smith's  first  committee  meet- 
ing she  brought  up  the  cases.  One  of 
them  was  of  a  girl  of  twenty  ill  with  con- 
sumption. Her  mother  was  a  widow  not 
strong  enough  to  earn  anything,  and  with 
two  young  children  to  support.  The  sick 
girl  had  been  the  chief  bread-winner  of  the 
family.  Mrs.  Smith  asked  that  the  rent  of 
the  family  for  one  month  might  be  paid. 

The  "  wise  young  lady  "  suggested  that 
the  consumptive  might  ''  linger,"  and  the 
rent  have  to  be  paid  for  six  months.  Some 
one  else  suggested  that  the  consumptive 
might  go  to  the  hospital.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  case  *'  was  not  a  case  for 
us,"  Mrs.  Smith  having  explained  that 
the  girl  could  not  go  to  the  "  Consump- 
tives Hospital " ;  and  then  the  attention 
of  the  committee  was  given  to  a  case  of 
fraud  which  had  been  unearthed.  A  poor 
woman  had  been  known  to  have  received 
Aid  from  seven  difierent  religious  societies. 


*'  There,  that  is  the  good  work  our  com- 
mittee is  doing,"  said  the  wise  young 
lady, ' '  exposing  just  such  cases  of  fraud  as 
this  to  the  public." 

It  is  a  serious  accusation  to  make  against 
a  charitable  society  to  say  that  it  spends 
more  time  in  finding  out  the  "  unworthy 
pK)or"  than  in  helping  the  ''worthy 
poor."  Indeed,  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
secretary  of  a  certain  ward  in  Boston,  we 
remember  reading  that  '*  The  question  we 
mean  to  ask  first  is  noi  whether  the  per- 
son is  *'  worthy  "  of  relief,  but  whether  re- 
lief will  really  help  them."  If  our  con- 
ferences and  committees  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  the  discussion  of  '*  cases  "  of 
"  poor  people  who  have  bank-books  and 
come  and  ask  for  charity  "  instead  of  giv- 
ing their  time  and  best  thought  to  cases  of 
real  want  and  suffering,  where  the  great 
problem  is  how  to  help  without  hurting, 
and  how  to  bring  material  aid  without 
causing  moral  degradation,  then  we  shall 
never  get  that  army  of  earnest  self-sacri- 
ficing visitors  among  the  poor  that  we  sore- 
ly need. 

Does  committee  work,  which  consists 
of  examining  reports  of  cases  and  trying  to 
decide  on  the  best  way  of  helping  the  poor 
man  or  woman  to  become  independent, 
tend  to  make  members  of  committees  hard 
and  unsympathetic  ?  And  is  the  tendency 
of  committee  work  to  wipe  out  interest  in 
people  as  individuals  } 

These  are  the  questions  Mrs.  Smith's 
problem  suggests,  and  they  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative  or  we  shall  have  no 
charitably-disposed  individuals  give  their 
time  or  their  money  to  help  our  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  The  only  persons  who 
will  be  attracted  by  this  amateur  detective 
work  will  be  that  class  of  active  individuals 
who  must  be  doing  something  constantly, 
and  who  have  a  terrible  and  boundless 
amount  of  energy  which  they  vainly  try  to 
use  up  on  committees,  regardless  of  what 
the  objects  of  said  committees  are.  In  ev- 
ery sort  of  church  and  philanthropic  work, 
such   people    (usually   women)    may   be 
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found,  and  they  are  not  peculiar  to,  or 
created  by,  the  Associated  Charities.  By 
their  cold-blooded  theories  and  lack  of  del- 
icacy of  feeling  these ''  committee  fiends  " 
often  keep  away  true  philanthropists  from 
being  interested  in  charities.  We  fear  it 
is  a  committee  burdened  by  a  number  of 
these  women  which  has  given  Mrs.  Smith 
her  prejudice  against  scientific  charity. 

No  man  or  woman  should  occupy  a  po- 
sition on  any  charitable  committee,  who 
has  not  a  heart  full  of  love  for  suffering, 
sinning  humanity ;  and  if  a  stranger  go- 
mg  in  to  one  of  our  conferences  or  com- 
mittees can  come  away  thinking  we  work 
"  mechanically,"  and  that  we  are*'  hard" 
or  *'  cold  "  or  *'  cynical  "  in  the  way  we 
approach  cases,  then  we  have  no  right  to 
be  called  a  charitable  society.  Every  case 
which  comes  to  us  for  attention  is  worthy 
of  the  most  serious,  earnest  thought  we 
can  give  it.  '*  What  is  the  best  possible 
thing  to  be  done  for  this  man,  this  woman, 
or  this  family  ?"  is  the  question  the  confer- 
ence is  asked  to  think  over.  *''  If  by  giv- 
ing coal  or  groceries  or  clothes  or  money 
we  can  add  to  a  man's  self-respect,  help 
him  on  to  his  feet  or  make  a  wretched 
home  happier,  let  us  aid  that  man,  be  his 
past  what  it  may,"  should  be  the  rule  of 
every  conference.  We  tacitly  agree  to  be 
friends  to  the  families  we  visit,  and  the 
families  whom  we  try  to  assist  and  advise. 
The  responsibilities  of  friendship  are  tre- 
mendous, and  the  best  we  can  give,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  thought  or  time  or  money,  is 
called  out  from  every  earnest,  conscien- 
tious visitor  in  the  Associated  Charities. 

A  few  years  ago  there  came  to  the  notice 
of  a  ward  in  Boston  a  case  (very  like 
Mrs.  Smith's  case)  of  a  consumptive  girl 
who  had  been  the  bread-winner  for  her 
mother  and  little  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
mother  could  earn  enough  for  the  family 
if  the  rent  were  to  be  paid.  The  girl  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  hospital ;  our  conference 
voted  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  family  dur- 
ing the  girl's  illness  and  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  done  that  was  possible  for  the 


girl's  comfort.  She  lived  several  months. 
Of  course  in  some  wards  there  is  no 
money  to  be  used  in  such  ways.  In  this 
ward,  in  all  cases  of  distress,  money  was 
raised  either  by  the  visitors  or  by  their 
friends.  ''  This  is  not  a  case  for  us  "  was 
never  said,  except  when,  as  in,  alas !  many 
cases,  there  was  no  visitor  to  be  got  for 
the  case. 

Mrs.  Smith's  second  case  was  of  a  girl 
who  had  earned  eight  dollars  per  week  and 
on  it  supported  her  mother  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  father  drank.  The  girl 
'*  Clara  "  fell  fainting  at  her  desk  one  day 
and  the  doctor  said  that  two  weeks  in  the 
country,  with  fresh  air  and  good  food, 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  her  and  would 
fit  her  to  go  back  to  her  work.  A  friend 
had  given  Mrs.  Smith  money  to  pay  for 
Clara's  outing.  But  how  were  the  fami- 
ly to  be  supported  during  her  absence? 
Mrs.  Smith  asked  the  conference  to  give 
her  money  to  support  the  family  during 
Clara's  absence.  The  committee  refused, 
saying  that  if  they  gave  money  to  the 
family  when  the  man  spent  his  wages  for 
drink  they  would  be  offering  a  premium 
on  intemperance,  taking  away  the  man's 
stimulus  to  support  his  family.  So  with 
'*  This  is  not  a  case  for  us"  and  a  fling  at 
Clara,  because  she  sometimes  wore  a  white 
feather  in  her  hat  on  Sunday,  poor  Mrs. 
Smith's  second  case  was  disposed  of. 
She  had  received  neither  sympathy  nor 
advice  nor  pecuniary  help  for  either  of 
her  cases.  Is  it  strange  that  she  does  not 
approve  of  the  methods  pursued  by  scien- 
tific philanthropists?  *' A  little  tempo- 
rary help  to  bridge  over  a  hard  place  "  was 
all  she  asked  for  in  Clara's  case.  With- 
out it  Clara  would  probably  have  grown 
more  and  more  feeble  and  the  whole  fami- 
ly might  have  become  pauperized.  The 
helping  people  over  hard  places  and  keep- 
ing up  their  self-respect  is  just  what  we 
who  call  ourselves  scientific  philanthro- 
pists strive  to  do.  Loans  of  quite  large 
sums  of  money  have  oflen  been  advised 
in  our  conference,  when  the  object  was  to 
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start  a  man  afresh  in  business,  or  to  as- 
sist him  to  begin  life  over  again  in  some 
new  place.  In  cases  of  illness,  nurses 
have  often  been  paid  for  to  go  and  take 
care  of  invalids,  and  comforts  and  luxuries 
have  always  been  sent  if  possible.  But 
the  help  always  was  sent  accompanied  by 
a  friendly  visitor  and  adviser,  and  the 
friend  never  felt  that  when  the  present 
distress  or  need  was  over  her  duties  to- 
wards her  unfortunate  friends  ceased. 

The  earnest  workers  and  visitors  in  the 
Associated  Charities  are  very  far  from 
being ''  hard-hearted."  They  are  the  tru- 
est kind  of  missionaries,  and  only  those 
who  go  into  the  work  in  that  spirit  do  any 
lasting  good.  If  Mrs.  Smith  stays  by  in 
tlie  '*  Charity  Organization  Society  "  and 
gets  on  to  another  committee,  she  will 
doubtless  find  plenty  of  work  for  her  will- 
ing hands  and  willing  feet  to  do.  Visitors 
need  strength  of  body,  of  mind  and  of 
heart  to  help  them  in  their  work  among 
the  poor.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience and  love  to  carry  a  visitor  week 
after  week,  perhaps  year  afler  year,  into 
some  dismal  home  where  perhaps  her  on- 
ly hope  of  doing  good  lies  in  the  possible 
influence  she  may  gain  over  the  little  ones 
as  they  grow  up.  Sometimes  it  is  materi- 
al and  sometimes  it  is  a  moral  uplifl  that 
our  unfortunate  neighbors  need.  The 
separating  the  poor  as  a  class  into  individ- 
uals is  just  the  work  we  advocate.  Of 
course  their  needs  and  their  possibilities 
are  widely  different.  Do  we  not  recog- 
nize this  fact  when  we  try  to  get  a  visitor 
for  every  family  who  shall  learn  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  that  family's  situation 
and  condition  ? 

If  on  our  committees  there  be  any  per- 
sons who  feel  that  the  poor  are  a  distinct 
class,   different   because   worse  than  the 


rest  of  humanity ;  if  they  "  see  quite  as 
much  of  the  poor  as  they  want  to,"  and 
have  learned  most  of  their  "  cunning  de- 
vices," let  those  persons  step  out  of  the 
ranks  of  workers  in  charity. 

Alas )  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun. 

It  is  the ''  feeling  heart "  and  the  ''  help- 
ing hand  "  that  we  most  need  in  our  scien- 
tific philanthropic  work  ;  it  is  those  qual- 
ities, and  those  alone,  which  will  make  a 
visitor  give  up  three  or  four  mornings  a 
week  to  hunting  up  a  place  in  a  store  for 
some  boy  or  girl,  or  to  finding  a  cheap 
and  healthy  tenement  for  some  family  to 
locate  themselves  in.  The  carping,  sneer- 
ing, cynical  man  or  woman  is  better  any- 
where but  in  a  society  which  aims  at  be- 
ing charitable.  "  You  consider  the  poor 
as  a  class  and  from  one  instance  make 
sweeping  classifications,"  said  Mrs.  Smith 
to  '*  the  wise  young  lady."  We  in 
our  turn  would  beg  Mrs.  Smith  not  ta 
make  the  same  mistake  about  committee 
work.  She  must  remember  that  com- 
mittees, like  '*  the  poor,"  are  made  up  of 
individuals  and  cannot  be  classified,  for 
they  neither  act  nor  think  nor  feel  alike. 

If  we  who  are  interested  in  the  "  As- 
sociated Charities  "  and  its  kindred  socie- 
ties really  desire  earnestly  to  increase  our 
number  of  active  visitors,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  Mrs.  Smith's  experience  is  not  re- 
peated. The  moral  atmosphere  of  a  com- 
mittee meeting  may  be  either  warm  or 
cold.  If  it  be  warm  it  will  attract  to  it 
and  hold  plenty  of  eager  young  hearts 
who  are  longing  to  do  some  good  in  the 
world  and  *'  lend  a  hand"  ;  if  it  be  cold, 
all  this  young  life  will  shrink  away  from 
us  and  leave  us  alone  with  our  bloodless 
theories  and  our  frigid  speculations. 


The  sight  of  every  human  being  should  be  accompanied  with  the  thought  of  the 
gnmdeur  of  a  human  soul. 
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A  GENERAL  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Duncan's 
simple  account  of  the  Indian  tribe,  which 
owes  so  much  to  him,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  in  British  Columbia.  We  have 
flattered  ourselves,  or  rebuked  ourselves, 
into  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion  towards  their  Indian 
wards  has  been,  on  the  whole,  more 
humane  and  more  successful  than  ours. 
They  have  certainly  had  one  great  advan- 
tage in  this  difficult  problem — that  they 
are  working  it  out  with  numbers  smaller 
than  those  which  we  have  on  our  slate. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Duncan's  Indians,  how- 
ever, the  treatment  of  the  Canadian  offi- 
cials has  not  been  ideal.  And  one  object 
of  Mr.  Duncan's  recent  visit  to  the  east- 
em  coast  was  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  United  States  government  to  transfer 
these  interesting  people  to  a  region  select- 
ed for  them  in  the  territory  of  Alaska. 
We  are  willing  to  confess  that  seeing 
400,000  people,  more  or  less,  transfer 
themselves  from  Bohemia,  Italy,  Ireland 
and  England  into  our  territory  without 
asking  any  leave,  and,  considering  we 
give  160  acres  of  unoccupied  land  to  every 
man  or  woman  of  them  who  will  settle 
upon  it,  we  have  praised  Mr.  Duncan  for 
showing  to  the  government  a  very  un- 
usual courtesy  in  his  application.  It  is 
very  certain  that,  whenever  the  Mexican 
Indians  want  the  advantages  of  United 
States  protection,  they  are  apt  to  take  it 
without  asking  any  permission. 

A  very  sympathetic  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Duncan's  settlement,  well 
illustrated  by  pictures  from  photographs, 
was  published  in  the  July  number  of  that 
admirable  journal,  the  American  Mag-- 
azine. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  establish- 
ed in  the  year  182 1,  in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  Indians  on  the  northwestern  coast. 


the  trading  post  of  Fort  Simpson.  This 
post  was  some  500  miles  from  Victoria, 
Vancouver's  Island,  which  was  then  a 
village  of  about  200  people.  The  natives 
of  this  locality  were  among  the  most  de- 
graded and  dangerous  of  the  country. 
The  men  at  Fort  Simpson  shut  themselves 
securely  in  their  stockade  at  night  and 
never  ventured  out  singly  in  the  day-time. 
A  few  Indians  were  admitted  at  a  time  to 
sell  them  furs.  A  vessel  belonging  to  the 
company  visited  Fort  Simpson  once  a 
year  only,  bringing  a  mail  and  provisions 
to  last  until  the  next  trip. 

There  was  no  Protestant  missionary  on 
the  northwest  coast  and  the  nearest  Ro- 
man Catholic  mission  was  at  Victoria. 
The  Indians  were  cannibals,  superstitious 
and  blood-thirsty.  From  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  this  Fort  until  1853  no 
effort  was  made  to  change  their  condi- 
tion. The  attention  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  London  was  first  direct- 
ed to  the  deplorable  state  of  these  Indians. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  until  1856, 
when  a  young  clerk,  William  Duncan  by 
name,  became  interested  and  decided  to 
go  as  missionary.  He  arrived  in  Victoria 
in  June  of  the  next  year.  There  every 
discouragement  was  placed  in  his  way  to 
deter  him  from  settling  near  Fort  Simpson. 
He  was  warned  that  he  would  certainly 
be  killed,  but  he  w^s  not  to  be  turned 
aside  from  his  purpose.  He  only  asked 
permission  to  live  in  the  stockade  until 
he  could  speak  the  Indian  language.  It 
must  have  been  rather  disheartening  to 
Mr.  Duncan  when  he  landed  to  find  the 
beach  strown  with  the  remains  of  human 
beings.  There  had  been  a  fight  between 
two  bands  of  Indians  the  day  before,  and, 
according  to  their  custom,  the  bodies  had 
been  hacked  to  pieces. 

We  give  some  little  account,  necessari- 
ly abridged,  of  the  horrible  sights  which 
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greeted  Mr.  Duncan,  that  the  reader 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  terrible  deg- 
radation and  savage  state  of  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  better  appreciate  the  won- 
derful work  which  Mr.  Duncan  has  ac- 
complished in  the  last  thirty  years. 

One  day  he  was  told  that  there  was  to 
be  a  sacrifice  of  a  slave  woman  in  the 
camp.  Various  reasons  were  assigned 
for  it.  '*  We  heard  a  noise  in  the  camp 
and,  upon  going  up  to  the  gallery  and 
looking  over  the  stockade,  we  saw  two 
bands  of  men  leaving  different  portions  of 
the  camp,  each  band  headed  by  a  naked 
man  who  was  tossing  himself  around  and 
assuming  the  most  fiendish  attitudes. 
Those  living  in  the  houses  near  where 
the  corpse  had  been  flung  into  the  water 
had  already  run  out  and  formed  them- 
selves into  groups  a  good  distance  away. 
Each  band  also  made  peculiar  noises  with 
instruments  which  they  carried  until  they 
came  to  the  body.  Then  they  surrounded 
it  so  that  I  could  not  see  what  was  going 
on ;  but  after  a  while  the  two  bands  again 
divided  and  I  saw  each  of  the  two  naked 
cannibals  with  half  the  body  in  his  hands 
walking  away  followed  by  his  party.  The 
two  cannibals  sat  down  and  the  body  was 
devoured  or  at  any  rate  disappeared." 

Among  these  Indians  there  were  three 
ranks  of  medicine  men ;  those  who  tore 
with  their  teeth,  or  ate  human  bodies,  the 
dog  eaters  and  those  who  had  no  custom 
of  the  kind.  Mr.  Duncan  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  learning  the  Indian  language. 
There  were  no  books,  no  white  man  un- 
derstood it,  and  no  Indian  understood 
English.  After  eight  months  of  persist- 
ent work  Mr.  Duncan  had  acquired  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  the  language.  He 
found  it  very  copious  and  capable  of  great 
delicacy  of  expression.  He  relates  that 
one  morning  a  cannibal  came  to  his  serv- 
ice. He  noticed  during  the  sermon  the 
people  look  at  him  with  terror  while  the 
cannibal  shaded  his  eyes.  This  was  re- 
peated and  after  the  service  Mr.  Duncan 
learned  that  the  Indian  language  made  the 


same  distinction  between  the  words 
"ghost"  and  "spirit"  that  the  English 
language  does,  and  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  using  the  word  "ghost"  for 
" spirit."  The  word  "ghost"  was  not  to 
be  spoken  in  the  presence  of  a  cannibal 
lest  he  should  bite  the  one  who  uttered  it  or 
some  one  near  him. 

The  traditions  of  these  Indians  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  They  related  that 
heaven  and  earth  were  at  one  time  so 
closely  joined  that  the  sounds  of  one  were 
distinctly  heard  in  the  other.  But  the 
children  of  men  were  so  noisy  that  the 
Chief  of  Heaven  could  not  sleep  and  so 
he  threw  the  earth  as  far  as  it  now  is 
from  heaven.  Their  word  "death"  is 
equivalent  to  "separated."  An  Indian 
who  had  just  died  they  said  "  had  parted  " 
or  "  separated." 

The  Indians  were  very  proud,  treacher- 
ous, revengeful  and  cruel.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  a  missionary  never  entered  a 
less  promising  field.  So  hopeless  did  the 
task  seem  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bish- 
op of  Vancouver's  Island  asserted  that 
"he  felt  compelled  to  give  them  up  to 
their  reprobate  courses."  The  rest  of 
this  story  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  At  the 
end  of  eight  months  Mr.  Duncan  wrote  a 
sermon  in  the  Indian  language.  The  re- 
port was  circulated  that  he  had  a  letter  or 
paper  from  God.  The  Indians  were  most 
anxious  to  hear  it,  but  so  great  was  their 
enmity  and  jealousy  of  each  other  that 
no  two  tribes  would  come  to  the  same 
meeting.  After  the  first,  they  desired  to 
be  paid  for  attending  the  services. 

He  conquered  them  by  love  and  won  his 
way  by  his  cheery  manner  and  genuine 
goodness  and  benevolence.  He  became 
a  welcome  visitor  in  their  homes.  The 
medicine  men  were  not  friendly  to  him, 
but  he  never  received  from  them  any 
bodily  harm.  His  next  step  was  to  open 
a  school,  which  rapidly  increased.  When 
a  school-house  was  needed,  the  Indians 
were  ready  to  furnish  the  material,  even 
robbing  their  own  houses  for  the  purpose. 
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In  1 86 1  Mr.  Duncan  began  to  talk  to 
the  Indians  about  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  village.  In  a  year  the  first  com- 
pany went  out  and  settled  on  a  spot  four-^ 
teen  miles  from  Fort  Simpson.  The  on- 
ly requirements  were  that  the  colonists 
**  should  agree  they  would  drink  no  liq- 
uor, that  there  should  be  none  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  medicine  men  over  the 
sick,  or  any  of  that  heathen  folly,  and 
that  they  should  not  work  on  Sunday." 

They  cleared  the  forest,  built  houses, 
church  and  a  school.  To  pay  the  cost  of 
public  works,  Mr.  Duncan  explained  a 
system  of  taxation  and  requested  each 
man  to  contribute  a  blanket  and  each  boy 
a  shirt,  and  these,  articles  were  paid  out 
to  those  engaged  in  public  works. 

Tribal  relations  had  been  broken  and 
the  question  of  government  was  a  puz- 
zling one.  Mr.  Duncan  selected  someof 
tfie  best  men  as  police  force  and  they  be- 
came very  proud  of  the  simple  uniform 
of  cap  and  belt.  Although  Mr.  Duncan's 
course  was  marked  by  love  for  the  Indians, 
his  rule  has  always  been  very  firm.  A 
jail  was  one  of  the  first  public  buildings 
and  a  whipping  post  was  established. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  Metlakahtla. 
Slavery,  polygamy,  wife-beating,  all  of 
which  were  prevalent  among  the  Indians, 
were  abandoned  in  their  new  village,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  tem- 
perate or  more  moral  people  than  these 
Indians  at  the  present  time. 

Industries  have  sprung  up  of  various 
kinds  and  there  are  evidences  of  thrift, 
industry  and  a  high  state  of  civilization. 
The  appearance  of  Metlakahtla  is  not  un- 
like that  of  a  thriving  New  England  vil- 
lage. The  costume  of  the  Indian  is 
changed  for  that  of  the  European.  Good 
English  is  spoken,  the  houses  give  evi- 
dence of  expert  mechanics,  and  gardens 
with  vegetables  show  the  thrift  of  the 
families.  A  saw-mill  a  few  miles  distant 
supplies  the  lumber  and  is  connected  with 
the  village  by  a  telephone.  A  blacksmith 
shop  furnishes  the  iron  implements.     A 


brick -yard  supplies  building  material,  and 
a  planing  mill  and  sash  and  door  factory 
are  not  wanting.  A  large  canning  factory 
does  a  flourishing  business,  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note  that  the  cans  are  made,  filled, 
soldered,  varnished,  labeled  and  packed 
in  the  village,  and  the  barrels  for  the  salt- 
ed fish  are  also  made  there.  Skins  are 
tanned,  boots  and  shoes  made,  ropes  manu- 
factured, shawls  and  other  woolen  cloths 
are  woven  by  the  women  and  a  co-opera- 
tive store  has  been  established.  There  is 
no  liquor  saloon  in  the  village  and  the  peo- 
ple are  strictly  temperate.  The  church 
is  the  largest  and  best  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  capable  of  seating  1,000  people. 
The  young  men  form  a  fire  company^ 
while  the  older  men  constitute  a  town 
council.  A  brass  band  makes  very  cred- 
itable music.  The  laws  are  well  execut- 
ed and  there  has  never  been  a  murder  in 
the  village  since  its  foundation.  Such  is 
the  Indian  town  of  Metlakahtla  to-day. 

Not  far  south  of  these  Indians  is  another 
mission  under  direction  of  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Brabant,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  This 
gentleman  had  the  sad  pleasure,  a  short 
time  since,  of  forwarding  to  the  friends  of 
the  captain  and  crew  of  a  Maine  ship, 
which  was  lost  upon  those  shores,  some 
precious  and,  indeed,  invaluable  memori- 
als. He  was  also  able  to  tell  them  that 
he  and  the  faithful  members  of  his  charge 
had  been  able  to  give  Christian  burial  to 
the  bodies  of  the  dear  ones  who  were 
lost.  From  this  tender  exercise  of  a 
charity  which  blesses,  indeed,  those  who 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  an 
interesting  correspondence  has  sprung. 
We  are  permitted  to  print  from  Father 
Brabant's  letters  the  following  passages 
which  illustrate  his  life  on  those  shores^ 
which  we  should  have  once  called  inhos- 
pitable. Such  work  as  his  is  a  very  noble 
illustration  of  the  Gospel  principles  at  the 
bottom  of  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten. 

''My  mission  comprises  six  or  seven 
diflferent  tribes,  about  i  ,500  savages,  along^ 
a  length  of  coast  of  about  forty-fiv<*  miles. 
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Until  some  time  ago  I  had  over  4,000  In-  eastern   states.     J   have   now   been  here 

dians  to  attend  to,  but  three  priests  hav-  over  nine  years — nine  years  of  trials  and 

ing  been   sent  to  assist   me   permanent  patience,  but,  thank  God,  I  can  say  that 

stations  have  been  established  about  sixty  the  work  of  converting  the  Mesquiots  is 

or  seventy  miles  from  here  on  either  side,  about  accomplished.     This  will  give  me 

^*  I  do  notthinkthatthere  is  another  spot  a  chance  to  do  more  for  my  other  tribes, 

in  the  world  so  isolated  as  this.     All  I  ex-  in  two  of  which  I  have  a  chapel  and  a 

pect  to  see  for  the  next  six  months  is  sea-  small  residence.     If  I  can  succeed  with 

gulls,  rocks  and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and,  them  as  well  as  I  have  succeeded  with  tfie 

to  break  the  monotony,  savages.     »  »  •  Mesquiots  I  shall  think  little  of  having 

However    bleak   the   description   of  my  left  home  and  friends  and  shut  myself  up 

position  may  seem  to  you  in  the  center  of  in  the  wilderness  away  from  my  fellow 

a  civilized  population,  I  can  tell  you  that  whife-men,  but  rejoice  that  God's  blessing 

I  feel  as  happy  in  my  position  as  possible  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  work  intrust- 

and  Would  not  exchange  my  parish  with  ed  to  me  by  my  ecclesiastical  superiors.'^ 
that  of  any  clergyman  in  your  wealthy 


SUNSET  HYMN. 

BY  JULIA   WOLCOTT. 

Night's  curtain  with  its  fringe  of  gold 
Droops  low  o'er  all  the  earth  ; 

No  little  flowers  their  leaves  unfold, 
No  bird-song  finds  its  birth. 

And  while,  like  benediction  sweet, 

The  silence  floats  along, 
I  come,  O  Father,  to  thy  feet 

And  lift  my  heart  in  song. 

And  as  I  gaze  where  sinks  the  sun. 
Slow  fading  from  my  sight, 

I  think  of  Him,  thy  Holy  One, 
Who  filled  the  world  with  light. 

The  sun,  of  Christ  an  emblem  fit. 

In  sinking  to  his  rest. 
Leaves  clouds  with  rose  and  opal  lit 

Along  the  golden  west. 

So,  Father,  grant  that,  when  I  go. 
Within  some  heart  remain 

Of  hope,  or  love,  a  warmer  glow  ; 
That  life  be  not  in  vain. 
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*•  Molly,  bring  me  Miss  Black's  waist, 
please,"  and  there  came  into  the  fitting- 
room,  in  obedience  to  the  request,  a  girl 
of  thirteen,  undersized,  ill-clothed,  hun- 
gry-looking, but  with  a  pair  of  honest 
blue  eyes,  very  touching  in  their  expres- 
sion of  wistfulness.  She  gave  the  waist 
to  Miss  Roydon,  the  dress-maker,  and 
turned  to  go,  after  looking  earnestly  at 
Miss  Black .  Her  return  to  the  work-room 
was  the  signal  for  a  series  of  demands : 
"  Molly,  give  me  Mrs.  Gay's  long  skirt." 
*•  Thread  me  a  needle  with  black  silk — 
not  that,  you  goose,  the  fine  silk."  '*  Hur- 
ry up  now,  Molly,  and  get  me  a  spool  of 
•ilk  like  this  sample."  "  And,  Molly,  I 
want  a  piece  of  tape."  Into  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  fell  Miss  Roydon's  clear 
voice:  "Molly,  please  bring  me  a  box 
of  pins."  The  girl  came  in  again,  and 
Miss  Black  said,  "  They  seem  to  want  a 
great  deal  from  you,  Molly." 

* '  Yes,  ma'am .  It's  slow  I  am ,  and  they 
haven't  got  time  to  wait,"  and  she  went  out 
—out-doors  this  time,  in  pursuit  of  sewing 
«ilk  and  samples. 

**  Yes,  Miss  Black,"  said  Miss  Roydon, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  "  Molly's  a  nice 
child,  and  a  very  good  shopper.  I've  had 
girls  who'd  bring  me  green  silk  for  blue, 
but  Molly  isn't  that  kTnd.  She's  kind  of 
careless  and  not  very  tidy,  but  she's  only 
tliirteen,  and  not  had  much  chance  to 
learn  good  ways." 

Thus  began  an  acquaintance  which  was 
to  be  of  five  years  duration,  and  of  great 
help  to  both  Miss  Black  and  Molly.  As 
summer  came  on  Miss  Black  saw  that  the 
girl's  face  was  thinner  and  paler,  and  her 
eyes  more  sad  and  wistful.  She  planned 
with  a  friend  to  get  her  into  the  country 
for  six  weeks,  and,  when  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  and  Miss  Roydon 
had  agreed  to  let  her  have  so  long  a  va- 
cation. Miss  Black  spoke  to  Molly  about 
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it.  The  child's  eyes  shone — not  so  much 
with  delight  as  with  wonder.  "Will  your 
mother  let  you  go  without  her,  Molly?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Miss  Black,  dear,  my  mother 
hasn't  the  love  for  me  any  more.     She'll 
not  make  no  objections." 
.  "No  love  for  you?"     Ar'n't  you  mii- 
taken,  Molly?" 

"  No,  Miss  Black.  It's  married  again 
she  is,  an'  we  so  easy  and  happy  till  now. 
All  she  cares  for  is  that  Tim  O'Flynn, 
and  us  children  may  starve  so  long  as  he 
has  enough  to  drink  and  keep  him  ugly. 
Sure,  Miss  Black,  dear,  never  a  word  of 
this  all  have  I  said  before,  but  it's  eatin' 
my  heart  out,  and  you  so  good  to  me  I " 

"Does  O'Flynn  hurt  you,  is  he  cruel  to 
you?" 

"Not  to  say  cruel.  Miss  Black.  He 
likes  Mike  a  bit,  and  Maggie,  but  me  an' 
Katie  he's  took  a  disliking  to,  'cause  wc 
favor  our  own  father,  and  he  sends  us  oft 
in  the  morning  without  bite  or  sup,  and 
bytimes  to  bed  without  our  supper,  but 
he's  not  lifted  the  stick  to  us  yet." 

Miss  Black  arranged  to  have  a  luncheon 
sent  every  day  to  Miss  Roydon's  for  Molly 
and  said  that,  in  ten  days,  she  would  meet 
Molly  at  the  railway  station  and  take  her 
into  the  country.  The  child's  gratitude 
was  very  sweet  to  see,  and  her  amaze- 
ment, when  suitable  clothes,  brush,  comb, 
sponges  and  ^  such  necessaries  were  pro- 
vided, was  a  thing  to  remember !  The 
sewing  girls  stayed  after  hours  and  made 
her  a  nice  gingham  dress,  bought  her  a 
hat  and  gloves,  and  gave  her  fifty  cents 
"  to  spend  in  the  country." 

On  the  appointed  day  Miss  Black  was 
early  at  the  station,  and  on  the  watch  for 
the  familiar  figure  in  its  little  plaid  shawl 
all  awry,  and  the  brown  straw  hat,  with 
a  slit  in  the  brim,  which  let  a  bar  of  sun- 
shine upon  the  golden-brown  hair  all  tan- 
gled  beneath    it.      So   distinct   wa«  this 
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picture  in  her  mind  that  she  did  not  see  a 
small  figure  by  her  side,  till  a  timid  ''  Miss 
Black,  dear,"  made  her  turn.  Such  a 
transmogrified  Molly  !  The  neat  gingham 
dress,  new  stockings  and  shoes,  long  cot- 
ton gloves,  and  a  broad,  flapping  leghorn 
hat,  so  changed  the  child  that  Miss  Black 
would  have  doubted,  but  for  the  beautiful 
eyes  and  the  familiar,  '^  Miss  Black,  dear." 
Seeing  Miss  Black's  surprise,  Molly  said  : 
**  Isn't  it  nice.  Miss  Black,  dear?  I 
have  my  old  things  to  wear  common,  but 
the  girls  made  me  put  on  these  to  go  in." 
Once  in  the  car  the  girl's  wonder  and 
questions  were  almost  unceasing.  She 
had  never  been  out  of  Boston,  she  said, 
and  never  in  any  kind  of  vehicle  but  horse- 
cars.  The  swifl  motion  half-frightened 
her  at  first,  but  was  not  half  as  surprising 
as  the  country.  All  along  by  Chelsea  the 
broom  was  in  its  glory  of  yellow  bloom, 
and  after  a  low,  "  Oh  !  aint  it  lovely?" 
Molly  said:  '*Miss  Black,  dear,  where 
did  they  get  the  dirt  from  to  fill  it  up  so 
far  out  of  the  city?".  Alas!  this  girl  of 
thirteen  had  no  idea  of  land  unoccupied 
by  houses,  except  the  *'  made  land  "  of  the 
Back  Bay,  a  part  of  which  she  supposed 
the  Common  to  be.  She  thought  flowers 
grew  in  shops,  and  was  amazed  to  see  the 
wild  roses,  daisies,  clover,  and  the  rest, 
grrowing  in  profusion  by  the  road.  Her 
eager  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  her 
surprise  made  her  very  weary,  and  yet 
the  best  of  all  was  to  come. 

At  the  country  station,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  sea,  a  low  phaeton  was  waiting 
to  take  Molly  to  the  farm  where  she  was 
to  spend  six  weeks.  Her  awe  and  won- 
der, when  she  saw  how  she  was  to  go, 
overcame  her  shyness.  It  was  near  sun- 
set as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  long 
hill  on  which  stood  the  farm-house.  Be- 
low lay  the  fields  of  waving  grain,  and 
the  rocky  pastures,  next  the  beautiful 
woodlands.  The  child's  face  grew  seri- 
ous and  the  deep  eyes  filled  with  reverence, 
but  a  low  "  sure  it's  heaven  itself,"  was 
all  she  said. 


The  farm  was  owned  by  an  old  man, 
rather  feeble,  and  his  two  daughters,  un- 
married, middle-aged  women,  who  need- 
ed the  small  sum  paid  for  Molly's  board, 
but  would  gladly  have  taken  her  without 
pay,  if  they  could  have  afforded  to  do  so. 
As  it  was  they  treated  her  like  a  valued 
guest,  not  a  mere  "boarder."  This  child, 
fresh  from  a  low  South  Boston  tenement- 
house,  was  put  into  their  '*  best  front 
room,"  with  its  high,  carved  mahogany 
bed,  old-fashioned  chairs  and  bureau,  and 
its  spotless  white  hangings.  It  was  such 
a  room  as  she  had  never  seen  or  imagined 
and  on  the  table  stood  a  glass  full  of  wild 
roses,  put  there  to  welcome  her.  Imagine 
what  all  this  was  to  the  sensitive  girl, 
whose  lot  in  life  had  changed  from  a  de- 
cent, happy  home  to  a  miserable,  dirty 
room  made  still  more  miserable  by  a 
drunken  step-father's  brutality. 

Not  one  caution  was  given  her  by  those 
gentle  women.  She  was  treated  like  a 
guest  who  would,  of  course,  be  careful  of 
the  room  and  furniture.  And  she  was. 
After  a  day  or  two  she  begged  to  help 
them  care  for  the  room  and  the  other 
rooms,  she  fed  the  chickens  and  pigs, 
rode  on  the  hay-carts,  sat  on  the  front  seat 
of  the  old  carry-all  and  learned  to  drive 
the  sober  old  horse  when  they  all  went 
off  ''  to  the  beach  "  in  the  afternoons. 

Miss  Black  went  to  see  her  soon  after 
her  arrival,  and  was  amazed  at  the  change 
made  by  a  few  days  of  good  food,  open 
air  and  kindly  treatment.  She  was  greet- 
ed with  a  flood  of  questions  and  facts : 
*'  Oh !  Miss  Black,  dear,  did  you  know 
apples  grows  on  high  trees?  Sure  I 
thought  they  always  came  in  barrels! 
And  the  roses  grows  in  fields  and  on  the 
road,  and  I  asked  a  gentleman  and  he  said 
I  could  pick  them  all  if  I  liked  ! "  **  Hap- 
py is  it.  Miss  Black,  dear  ?  'Deed  it's  my- 
self is  happy — and  look  at  my  dress !  I 
can't  meet  it  I've  growed  so  fat."  Indeed 
her  hostess  had  to  show  her  how  to  let 
out  all  her  clothes,  and  even  to  make 
some  new  ones  before  she  left.     She  grew 
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tall  and  broader,  and  gained  mentally, 
quite  as  much  as  physically,  before  she 
went  back  to  work  again. 

For  several  months,  Miss  Black  saw 
nothing  of  her,  but  one  Sunday  she  came 
to  the  house,  pale,  thin  and  haggard. 
At  the  first  question  she  broke  down  en- 
tirely, and  sobbed  out  her  trouble.  Tim 
OTlynn  had  taken  her  away  from  Miss 
Roydon,  the  dress-maker,  and  put  her 
into  a  shop  where  were  made  the  cheap 
cotton  *'  comfortables"  sold  to  poor  peo- 
ple. Here,  Molly  had  to  stand  on  a  stone 
floor,  in  a  basement  room,  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  six  at  night,  with  one  hour 
out  at  noon.  Not  only  did  she  have  to 
stand,  but  to  bend  over  a  tub  of  cotton 
waste,  and  '^sort"  it.  The  room  was 
cold  and  damp  till  after  ten  o'clock,  then 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  from  the  steam 
boiler,  till  by  night  it  was  intolerable. 
There  was  no  ventilation  and  the  room 
was  as  full  as  it  could  be  crowded  and  give 
space  to  work.  In  the  few  months  she 
had  been  there  Molly  had  grown  narrow- 
chested,  round-shouldered  and  bent,  and 
her  clothes  were  mere  rags  under  the 
shawl  a  neighbor  had  lent  her  to  go  out 
with. 

Miss  Black  made  her  eat  a  good  dinner, 
and  gave  her  such  garments  as  could  be 
found  to  fit  her,  and  sent  her  home  com- 
forted by  the  certainty  that  help  was  near. 

A  place  was  found  for  her  in  one  of  the 
^mall  villages  near  Boston,  where  she 
would  help  with  the  house- work,  and  be 
taught  all  that  a  good  servant  ought  to 
know,  and  Molly  was  happy  again  for  a 
time.  It  was  a  short  happiness,  however, 
for  Mrs.  O'Flynn  went  out  to  the  place 
and  made  so  much  trouble  that  the  fami- 
ly were  unwilling  to  keep  Molly  with  the 
chance  of  another  such  visit. 

Another  place  was  found,  too  far  away 
to  allow  her  mother  to  visit  her,  and  here 
the  child  stayed  a  few  weeks,  but  was  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  do  the  work 
she  was  engaged  to  do,  so  a  lady  who 
hkd  become  very  much  interested  in  her 


promised  to  send  her  to  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic school,  where  the  Sisters  would  teach 
her  house-work,  sewing,  cutting  and  fit- 
ting, and  more  writing  and  arithmetic 
than  she  had  had  a  chance  to  learn. 

Miss  Black  went  to  see  Mrs.  O'Flynn  to 
get  her  consent  to  this  plan,  and  thus  saw 
the  place  that  was  "  home  "  to  Molly.  It 
was  a  tenement  of  two  very  small  rooms, 
up-stairs,  in  a  filthy  house.  When  Miss 
Black  went  into  the  room  which  was  kitch- 
en and  living-room,  there  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor  a  chair,  on  which  stood 
a  clothes-basket  full  of  ''cold  pieces"  of 
broken  bread  and  meat,  from  which  the 
three  children  and  the  mother  were  tak- 
ing their  dinner.  Cockroaches  were  run- 
ning all  over  and  through  this  food,  while 
bed-bugs  crawled  about  the  walls  and  flocM*. 
Everything  was  dirty,  and  Mrs.  O'Fljmn 
had  a  sullen,  shiftless  look.  The  other 
small  room  was  the  bedroom  for  Mike, 
his  mother,  and  the  two  little  girls.  Miss 
Black  stated  her  business,  and  had  almost 
succeeded  in  getting  the  promise  she  want- 
ed when  Mike  muttered,  ''  The  praste." 
''  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  OTlynn,  "  I  must  ask 
the  praste  and  then  I  will  let  you  know." 
''  No,  I  will  go  to  the  priest  with  you 
now,"  said  Miss  Black ;  so  Mrs.  O'Fljmn 
put  a  black  skirt  over  her  dirty  calico  dress, 
borrowed  a  shawl  of  one  neigphbor  and  a 
bonnet  of  another,  and  set  out. 

The  priest  was  at  dinner,  and  they  wait- 
ed, Mrs.  O'Flynn  rocking  back  and  forth 
like  one  in  agony,  and  wailing  ^'  sorra  a 
bit,  sorra  a  bit,"  every  few  minutes.  The 
priest  heard  all  Miss  Black  had  to  say, 
gave  her  a  long  discourse  on  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  a  ''  practical  Catholic," 
and  finally  made  Mrs.  O'Flynn  promise 
that  for  one  year  Molly  should  be  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  in  New  York,  and 
that  she  would  neither  claim  her  from 
them,  nor  make  any  trouble  about  her. 

Two  days  afterwards  Molly  went  to  the 
Sisters,  who  grew  very  fond  of  her,  and 
much  interested  in  her,  as  did  every  one 
who  came  into  relations  with  her.     Sven 
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the  saleswomen  who  served  her  liked  to 
make  her  matching  of  silks  or  samples  as 
easy  as  possible  for  her,  and  were  rarely 
cross  or  curt  to  her  as  they  often  were  to 
other  "  bundle  girls."  There  was  a  rare 
attractiveness  about  the  girl,  and  this  in- 
creased as  she  grew  older  and  happier. 

Her  letters  to  Miss  Black  were  most 
satisfactory,  telling  frankly  her  trials  and 
troubles,  as  well  as  her  pleasures,  and 
when  the  trials  predominated  were  signed, 
**  Your  troublesome  Molly." 

At  the  end  of  this  year  Mrs.  O'Flynn 
claimed  her,  and  as  O'Flynn  was  "  away  " 
— supposed  to  be  in  jail  somewhere — it 
was  thought  best  that  she  should  go  home 
and  find  work  by  which  she  could  help 
hw  mother  support  the  three  younger 
children.  Place  after  place  had  been 
found  for  Mike,  but  he  was  unruly  and  of 
bad  habits,  and  his  mother  could  not  man- 
age him,  though  he  was  but  thirteen  years 
old. 

Soon  after  Molly's  return  O'Flynn  re- 
appeared, and  it  was  necessary  to  find  an- 
other home  for  Molly.  Miss  Black  was 
ill,  but  a  friend  undertook  the  task,  and 
soon  settled  the  girl,  now  sixteen  years 
old,  in  a  good  home  among  the  Vermont 
hiDs.  She  was  supplied  with  suitable 
clothes,  and  greatly  enjoyed  her  new  life. 
The  family  for  whom  she  worked  were 
very  kind  to  her,  and  Molly  never  forgot 
a  kindness.  Her  wages  were  small,  be- 
cause she  needed  much  training  stiil,  but 
she  felt  that  the  teaching  she  got  was  a  part 
of  her  stock  in  trade,  and  she  was  well 
content^ 

For  about  two  years  she  lived  in  this 
place,  doing  what  she  could  for  her  moth- 
er by  making  clothes  for  her  and  the  little 
girls,  and  sending  them  home.  No  mat- 
ter what  she  did,  Mrs.  O'Flynn  was  nev- 
er pleased,  and  was  always  grumbling. 
Again  and  again  she  went  to  Miss  Black 
4emanding  Molly  of  her. 

At  last  changes  came  in  the  family  for 
whom  Molly  worked,  O'Flynn  was  in  hid- 


ing as  he  was  '*  wanted  "  by  the  police, 
and  Molly  went  home  again  in  Septem- 
ber, sending  to  Miss  Black  over  fifty  dol- 
lars to  be  "  made  safe  from  mother." 

In  less  than  two  weeks  after  her  return 
Miss  Black  received  a  postal-card  with  the 
following : 

*'  Miss  Black,  dear,  I  am  sick  with  the 
tightfal  fever.  They  are  taking  me  to  City 
Hospital.     Oh  !  I  do  want  a  sight  of  you. 

"MoLLYv" 

Of  course  Miss  Black  went  to  her,  but 
there  was  little  satisfaction  to  either  of  them 
for  Mrs.  O'Flynn  was  with  Molly,  very 
jealous  of  Miss  Black,  eager  for  Molly's 
money,  and  harming  the  girl  by  her  de- 
mands for  it.  Molly  was  w^ry  ill,  and  the 
medicines  given  had  made  her  very  deaf, 
so  that  it  was  too  great  an  efibrt  for  her  to 
try  and  hear  what  any  one  said.  Leaving 
some  flowers  with  her.  Miss  Black  went 
away,  promising  to  go  to  her  again  soon. 
But  the  end  came  suddenly,  and  she  never 
saw  Molly  again,  but  will  always  remem- 
ber how  lovely  the  girl  looked  as  she  lay 
there,  the  fever  giving  her  usually  pale 
face  just  the  color  it  needed.  She  had  ma- 
tured much,  and  her  hair  and  face  had 
gained  beauty  from  the  care  she  had  been 
taught  to  take  of  them,  while  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  always  showed  the  high  purpose 
which  animated  her.  Her  last  word  to 
Miss  Black  was  of  all  she  hoped  to  do  for 
her  two  little  sisters,  for  whom  she  was 
trying  to  save  money,  that  they  might 
have  ^^a  safe  time  like  me.  Miss  Black, 
dear,  the  girls  where  they  are  acts  so 
coarse." 

Her  life  on  earth  ended,  but  at  least 
three  women  will  never  forget  the  honest, 
earnest  girl  who  always  tried  to  do  all  she 
could  for  everybody.  No  one  who  ever 
gave  her  help  could  forget  her  honest  grat- 
itude, never  exaggerated  or  ftilsome,  but 
always  shown  with  the  womanly  dignity 
of  one  who  would  always  lend  a  hand,  if 
she  could,  as  frankly  as  take  a  hand  lent. 
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If  careful  preparation  and  a  hearty  re- 
ception could  make  a  good  conference, 
then  the  annual  session  of  the  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  that  was  held 
this  year  in  Omaha  was  an  assured  suc- 
cess before  a  single  paper  was  read.  The 
hot  weather  and  the  restricting  influence 
of  tlie  Inter-state  Commerce  Law  prevent- 
ed a  large  attendance  of  delegates,  but 
though  the  number  was  smaller  than  last 
year,  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.  The  citizens  of  Omaha  and 
the  Governor  of  the  state  gave  a  royal 
welcome  to  those  who  came,  some  of  them 
half-way  across  the  continent.  The  Pres- 
ident, H.  H.  Giles,  of  Wisconsin,  had 
prepared  an  ample  feast  for  intellect  and 
heart,  and  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  share  it  were  well  fed. 

As  one  looks  back  upon  the  gathering 
after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  it 
is  interesting  to  see  what  strikes  the  mind 
as  the  strongest  impression  left,  not  on 
one  who  attended  a  session  here  and  there, 
but  on  one  who  was  present  from  first  to 
last,  and  who  shared  in  every  thought 
that  was  expressed.  Certainly  the  main 
impression  is  not  of  any  novelty  that  was 
displayed,  for  the  fields  have  been  so  long 
investigated  that  little  that  is  absolutely 
new  is  likely  to  crop  out  from  year  to  year. 
In  every  subject  brought  under  considera- 
tion something  excellent  was  offered,  but 
nothing  strikingly  original  was  planned 
or  reported.  But  there  was  one  thought 
that  was  most  encouraging  and  that  took 
deep  root  in  the  mind,  and  that  was  the 
wide  and  undying  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker.  A  few  years  ago  the 
boundless  wheat  fields  of  Dakota  were 
untilled,  save  by  here  and  there  a  solitary 
farmer  whose  little  patch  soon  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  great  plantations,  and  the 
modest  pioneers  dropped  out  of  sight. 
But  all  the  same  they  led  the  way  and  in 


many  places  have  given  their  names  to 
towns  and  villages  that  will  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  those  who  went  ahead. 
If  this  is  true  of  plain  farm  life,  it  is  in- 
finitely truer  of  those  individual  workers 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  tilling  the 
fields  of  philanthropy  and  reform.  Noth- 
ing more  significant  of  this  truth  wa^seen 
at  the  Omaha  Conference  than  the  resolu- 
tions passed  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothea 
L.  Dix  and  Mr.  Barwick  Baker.  Ad- 
dresses upon  the  life  and  work  of  Miss 
Dix  were  made  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  W. 
P.  Letchworth,  Dr.  Richard  Dewey  and 
Mr.  P.  C.  Garrett,  telling  of  her  vast 
influence  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain  toward  reducing  the  misery  of  the 
insane  and  brightening  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  see  the  genuine  respect  in  which 
this  earnest,  devoted  woman  was  held  by 
these  noble  men  who  had  worked  with 
her  and  had  felt  her  inspiration  and  her 
influence.  Not  a  woman  in  the  confer- 
ence but  must  have  been  spurred  to  deep- 
er consecration  at  seeing  the  results  ac- 
complished by  one  sincere  soul.  The 
other  instance  brought  prominently  be- 
fore the  Conference  was  that  of  the  En- 
glish reformer,  a  man  who  has  done  more 
toward  making  incarceration  a  means  of 
moral  reform  than  almost  any  man  of 
his  generation,  the  genial,  whole-soul- 
ed and  whole-hearted  British  gentleman, 
Barwick  Baker.  For  some  years  Mr. 
Baker  has  been  much  interes'ted  in  the 
work  of  the  Conference  and  has  written  one 
or  two  papers  for  its  sessions.  He  was 
the  warm  personal  friend  of  many  of  the 
past  and  present  officers,  therefore  there 
was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  having  his  mem- 
ory honored  by  the  body  as  a  whole.  The 
touching  address  of  Mr.  Letchworth  was 
a  worthy  tribute  to  the  great  and  good 
man.     Mr.  Wines  followed  in  a  chapter 
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of  reminiscences,  beginning  most  appro- 
priately, '*  Thy  friend  and  thy  father's 
friend  forget  not,"  for,  naturally  enough, 
the  English  prison  reformer  was  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  the 
prison  reformer,  who  brought  this  country 
abreast  of  the  world  in  that  matter.  Gen. 
Brinkerhoff.  who  also  claimed  warm  per- 
sonal relations  with  Mr.  Baker,  made  a 
fine  eulogistic  and  biographical  address, 
ta  be  found  in  full  in  the  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings and  well  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole  volume  as  showing  what  one  con- 
secrated man  can  accomplish  if  he  will. 
Such  a  life  is  an  inspiration. 

One  who  lives  in  a  well-cared-for  com- 
munity where  bad  methods  do  not  appear 
on  the  surface  is  apt  to  think  that  things 
are  well  enough  and  that  it  is  all  right  to 
let  them  alone.     But  the  man  who  looks 
deeper,  or  who  takes  the  pains  to  inquire, 
usually  finds  that   there   are   few  places 
that  may  not  be  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  diftbrent  methods.     To  the  casual  vis- 
itor to  Lincoln  for  instance,  the  beautiful 
capita]    of   Nebraska,   there  seems  little 
need    of  direct   missionary    work.     The 
Conference  was  invited  there  in  a  body, 
and  a   beautiful  day  it  was  that  saw  the 
two  or  three  hundreds  file  out  from  the 
special  train,  and  take  seats  in  the  car- 
riages waiting  them,  to  be  driven  about 
the  streets  of  the  fast-growing  city.     At 
least  a  thousand  people  received  the  city's 
guests.     A  band  of  music  was  playing 
and  there  were  committees  of  citizens  and 
an  escort  sent  by  the  mayor  to  do  the  hon- 
ors of  the  occasion.     Two  or  three  hours 
drive  gave  an  opportunity  to  see  not  only 
the  city  itself,  but  to  visit  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  the  State's  Prison  and  the 
Insane  Asylum.     The  first  of  these  is  con- 
ducted in  a  rather  uncommon  way.     It 
admits  ''  the  homeless  "   without  regard 
to  age.     A  sweet-faced  old  lady  was  sit- 
ting in  her  rocking-chair  waiting  patient- 
ly for  the  end  of  a  life  which  had  almost 
reached  a  century's  span.     In  the  nursery, 
in  the  other  wing,  were  wee  babies  just 


entering  the  same  long  road  that  she  was 
soon  to  leave.  In  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing were  children  of  all  ages,  well  taught 
and  cared  for  and  fitting  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble to  go  out  into  homes  for  adoption. 
The  ladies  having  this  charity  in  charge 
follow  the  excellent  plan  of  keeping  the 
children  within  the  state,  instead  of  send- 
ing them  out  at  random  to  other  states  to 
be  uncared  for  by  the  parent  home.  The 
families  where  the  children  are  to  be 
adopted  are  visited,  and  all  are  rejected 
that  are  not  perfectly  suitable.  No  child, 
for  instance,  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  home 
of  any  one  who  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  using  liquor.  After  they  are  placed  in 
homes  they  are  visited  and  watched  over 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  insane  hospital  is  a  fine  building 
outwardly,  and  no  criticisms  were  made 
upon  its  administration,  but  the  prison 
came  in  for  a  castigation.  Over  300  men 
are  confined  there,  besides  three  women. 
The  men  were  crossing  the  yard  on  their 
way  to  work.  The  ugly,  striped  garb, 
the  humiliating  *'  lock  step,"  the  shaven 
heads  and  unshaven  faces  were  gloomy 
enough.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men 
were  young,  such  men  as  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  would  be,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  the  Reformatory,  with  a 
fair  chance  to  make  men  of  themselves. 
No  chance  of  that  here.  No  farther 
commentary  on  the  results  of  the  reform- 
atory method  and  of  this  was  needed  than 
the  words  of  two  speakers  in  the  debate 
on  prison  reform  that  followed.  Said  the 
chaplain  of  this  prison,  *•■  When  these  men 
leave  here  the  hand  of  society  is  against 
them,  public  opinion  is  against  them,  no 
one  will  give  them  work.''  Said  Gen. 
Brinkerhofi',  speaking  of  the  men  who 
graduate  from  the  Elmira  Reformatory, 
"  There  are  not  graduates  enough  to  fill 
the  places  that  are  waiting  for  them  !  " 

A  contractor  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ne- 
braska prison  who  has  all  the  advantages 
that  the  prison  ofliers.  He  clothes  and  feeds 
and  works  the  convicts,  and  as  if  the  state 
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had  not  then  done  enough  for  him  it  gives 
him  forty  cents  a  day  for  each  prisoner. 
This  was  the  special  feature  with  which 
the  Conference  found  fault,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  royal  collation 
that  the  united  churches  of  Lincoln  gave 
to  their  guests  some  plain  and  salutary 
advice  was  given  to  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska. It  is  work  of  this  kind  that  the 
Conference  sets  itself  to  do  from  year  to 
year.  Its  influence  can  be  traced  in  the 
various  states  in  the  advanced  public  opin- 
ion that  it  has  helped  to  create.  And  in 
a  place  like  Omaha,  where  the  press  was 
so  hospitable,  great  good  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  session  as  was  held  there. 
The  Omaha  Republican  gave  an  average 
of  ten  columns  a  day  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference,  which  was  a  vast  amount 
of  reading  matter  on  these  vital  topics, 
probably  more  than  had.  been  printed  in 
months  before.  Besides  these  were  the 
wonls  and  opinions  of  men  and  women 
really  wise  on  the  subjects  of  which  they 
spoke;   practical  people,  not  theorists. 

Another  bit  of  missionary  work  that 
was  attempted  was  to  try  and  persuade 
Nebraska  of  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
state  board  of  charities,  but  as  that  will 
require  some  constitutional  amendment 
the  suggestions  will  hardly  bear  fruit  this 
year.  One  subject,  however,  that  lies 
literally  near  the  heart  of  Nebraska,  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  attention  and  the 
session  in  which  it  was  considered  was 
altogether  the  most  brilliant  of  the  entire 
w^eek,  and  this  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  color  in  the  subject  as 
that  there  was  life  in  the  speakers.  That 
subject  was,  '*Our  Duty  to  the  African  and 
Indian  Races."  When  we  read  that  the 
report  of  that  committee  was  made  by 
the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  a  man  whose 
innate  sense  of  justice  is  supplemented  by 
his  Quaker  education  and  training ;  and 
that  there  were  addresses  by  F.  B.  San- 
bom,  who  in  the  old  John  Brown  days 
visited  that  region  at  the  peril  of  his  life 


in  behalf  of  the  blacks  ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hill, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  elsewhere  has  secured 
him  as  a  valued  worker  in  the  Indian 
Territory  ;  by  Gen.  Armstrong,  who  com- 
bines more  and  better  knowledge  of  three 
or  four  races  than  any  man  living,  and 
by  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  the  most  magnetic 
and  sympathetic  speaker  that  has  ever 
spoken  on  Indian  affairs  before  even  the 
Mohonk  Conference — it  is  not  strange 
that  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before 
the  hotel  was  reached  that  night  and  that 
it  was  pronounced  the  brightest  meeting 
of  the  week. 

**  Child-saving  Work  "  was  of  course  a 
subject  on  which  papers  were  read,  but 
there  was  not  the  usual  enthusiasm  dis- 
played, partly  because  the  meeting  was 
held  in  too  large  and  too  noisy  a  hall, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  hear  the  ladies 
who  read,  and  partly  because  too  little 
time  was  given  to  discussion.  Immigra- 
tion on  the  other  hand  received  much  at- 
tention, and  though  Omaha  can  hardly 
be  considered  much  of  a  port,  especially 
as  the  river  is  running  so  rapidly  away 
that  blocks  of  houses  stand  where  once 
the  current  flowed,  yet  she  feels  the  reflex 
influence  from  both  ocean  coasts  and  is 
moreover  disturbed  by  inter-state  immi- 
gration which  is  a  form  that  is  not  al- 
ways creditable  to  the  states  whence  the 
undesirable  strangers  come. 

One  evening  was  devoted  to  insanity, 
the  papers  and  discussions  on  which  are 
of  more  interest  to  specialists  in  that  de- 
partment, though  the  many  who  have 
friends  suflisring  from  this  saddest  of  all 
maladies  must  rejoice  in  the  improved 
methods  of  treatment,  and  to  know  that 
many  of  the  best  hospitals  for  the  insane 
now  have  thoroughly-organized  schools 
where  attendants  are  trained  to  care  for 
the  patients  as  they  have  rarely  been  car- 
ed for  before. 

A  well-prepared  committee  was  that 
on  Charity  Organization.  The  chairman, 
C.  D.  Kellogg,  read  a  full  report  and  this 
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was  followed  by  four  papers  :  ' '  On  Adapt- 
ing Charity  Organization  Methods  to  Small 
Communities,"  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell ;  on 
'*  Savings  as  a  Part  of  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Methods,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Scribner,  of 
New  York  ;  on  **  The  Theory  and  Value 
of  Friendly  Visiting,"  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Put- 
nam, of  Boston  ;  and  on  "  How  to  Keep 
Visitors,"  by  Miss  Z.  D.  Smith.  A  brief 
address  followed  each  of  these  papers, 
but  there  was  no  discussion.  Miss  Zilpha 
D.  Smith  was  made  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  next 
summer  in  Buffalo,  with  Dr.  C.  S.  Hoyt, 


secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Charities,  as  president.  What  mis- 
sionary work  they  will  find  to  do  in  Buf-' 
falo  is  not  yet  apparent,  but  it  will  not  be 
in  the  least  strange  if  Miss  Smith  should 
find  some  right  in  the  line  of  her  com- 
mittee, though  Bufiialo  stands  high  in  ev- 
erything relating  to  Charity  Organization. 
That  noble  city  is  not  so  far  away  but  we 
can  go  and  see  and  hear  for  ourselves,  and 
no  one  who  has  once  felt  the  help  and  in- 
spiration of  these  meetings,  but  wants  to 
come  again  under  the  delightful  influence. 
If  one  cannot  go  to  do  good,  he  is  par- 
donable if  he  goes  only  to  get  good. 


INDUSTRY   IN   AN   ALMSHOUSE. 


BY    F.    W.    HOLLAND. 


It  is  exactly  a  year  since  the  Warden 
of  the  Cambridge  '*  Home  for  the  Home- 
less" commenced  his  industrial  school 
for  the  fifty  children  under  his  charge.  It 
was  a  novel  experiment,  and  there  were 
several  drawbacks — one.  that  some  of  the 
children  were  too  young  to  be  taught  any 
trade ;  another,  that  several  of  the  fittest 
age  were  in  for  so  short  a  time  that  they 
could  hardly  be  expected  Ko  get  hold  of 
anything  that  would  be  useful. 

Fortunately  for  the  good-will  of  every- 
body, the  attempt  to  open  a  new  prospect 
of  usefulness  to  truant,  or  ungovernable, 
or  friendless  boys  did  not  involve  any  ad- 
ditional expense.  No  new  room  had  to 
be  built ;  no  second  teacher  to  be  hired  ; 
hardly  any  apparatus  to  be  provided. 

Through  this  entire  year,  without  any 
vacation  period,  without  any  decrease  of 
interest,  without  any  interference  with 
the  usual  studies  of  a  Cambridge  school, 
the  work  of  making  rattan  chair-seats  has 
been  carried  on  with  perfect  success,  and 
with  a  clear  profit  of  nearly  seventy-five 
dollars  a  month. 

I  was  told  ot   another   Massachusetts 


city  in  which  the  same  thing  was  done. 
But,  upon  applying  to  the  supposed  rival, 
I  found  it  was  an  institution  independ- 
ent of  any  other,  carried  on  in  a  build- 
ing of  its  own,  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  $6,000  a  year,  and,  therefore,  not  so 
easy  of  introduction  as  this  annex  of  an 
almshouse. 

The  undoubted  gain  (not  to  speak  of 
the  money  return)  is  that  the  boys  are 
brighter,  happier  and  every  way  more 
promising.  Their  outlook  on  life  is  en- 
tirely changed.  They  know  that  they  can 
make  themselves  useful,  and  therefore  ac- 
ceptable when  they  graduate.  Their  dex- 
terity in  using  the  gimlet,  screw-driver, 
hammer,  etc.,  will  come  in  play  equally 
on  a  farm,  in  a  house,  in  a  shop.  They 
will  not  get  into  mischief  through  igno- 
rance of  anything  they  can  do.  Some  of 
them  have  already  developed  such  capac- 
ity as  will  make  them  welcome  in  a  me- 
chanic's shop.  And  it  is  no  fancy  to  one 
who  visits  them  every  Sunday  that  they 
look  brighter,  more  helpful  and  manly 
than  ever  before. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS   HOME   FOR   INTEMPERATE   WOMEN. 


BY    MRS.    B.    F.    REDFERN. 


**  I  will  gladly  give  money  or  time  to 
help  poor  people  that  are  good,  most  glad- 
ly to  help  innocent  little  children,  but  I 
cannot  be  interested  in  those  dreadful  in- 
temperate women,  they  are  too  shocking 
and  you  cannot  do  them  any  real  good.*' 

This  was  the  answer  of  a  lady  who  was 
appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  Home  at  41 
Worcester  st.,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  many,  for  there  is  distaste  in  the 
minds  of  numbers  of  benevolent  people 
for  offenders  of  any  class,  and  especially 
of  this.  Moreover,  many  who  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  intemperate  men  and  who  hope 
much  from  them,  glance  but  coldly  at  a 
woman  who  similarly  sins,  and  leave  her 
to  her  fate. 

That  a  bad  woman  is  worse  than  a  bad 
man,  we  often  hear,  even  from  the  lips  of 
some  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  they  treat 
her  as  if  irredeemable.  Who  can  tell  how 
large  an  ingredient  of  her  recklessness 
may  be  found  m  her  sense  of  this  condem- 
nation ? 

The  frown,  the  cold  eye,  the  avoid- 
ance, the  unhelping  hand,  drive  the  feeble 
nature  to  fresh  falls,  and  destroy  the  ves- 
tiges of  self-respect. 

It  is  true  that  sinning  woman  frequently 
seems  to  drop  lower  outwardly  than  her 
sinning  brother,  but  that  a  difference  could 
exist  in  the  moral  quality  of  acts  on  ac- 
count of  sex  who  can  seriously  believe? 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  finds  the  cause  in 
woman's  greater  delicacy  of  nature.  From 
this,  she  says,  a  woman  sinks  lower  be- 


neath the  burden  of  moral  degradation. 
She  falls  prone  upon  the  earth,  like  Con- 
stance in  the  play  of  King  John,  who  de- 
clares her  grief  so  great  "*  that  no  sup- 
porter but  the  huge,  firm  earth  can  hold 
it  up." 

But  deep  as  may  be  the  fall,  that  it  is 
not  hopeless  has  been  proved  by  unan- 
swerable facts.  The  scope  of  modem 
philanthropy  has  been  widened  to  include 
a  new  field  of  labor,  for  it  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  organized  eftbrts  have 
been  made  for  the  reformation  of  the  in- 
temperate among  women. 

In  1877  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  city  of  Boston  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition and  treatment  of  the  intemperate. 
The  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  Geo.  C.  Shat- 
tuck,  M.  D.,  and  John  E.  Tyler,  M.  D., 
as  members  of  this  committee,  returned  a 
report  in  which  the  importance  of  sepa- 
rate homes  for  these  offenders  was  em- 
phasized. It  was  agreed  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  placed  either  in  asylums  for  the 
insane,  or  in  penal  institutions  where 
would  occur  a  demoralizing  contact  with 
criminals.  Also  that,  owing  to  their  great 
difi'erence  in  moral  condition,  they  should 
not  be  indiscriminately  massed  together 
among  themselves. 

To  our  city  belongs  the  honor  of  initiat- 
ing a  branch  of  the  work  thus  suggested, 
for  when,  in  1879,  Mary  R.  Charpiot,  aid- 
ed by  her  husband  and  children,  convert- 
ed her  own  dwelling-house,  on  Kendall 
St.,  into  a  home  for  intemp>erate  women 
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there  was  not  another  of  the  kind  known 
in  the  United  States. 

For  two  years  this  single  family  of  four 
members  generously  turned  its  savings 
and  earnings  into  a  common  stock,  and  by 
means  of  it  were  able  to  feed,  clothe  and 
morally  benefit  a  large  number  of  inmates. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  Mrs.  Charpiot  was 
able  to  call  together  a  strong  board  of  man- 
agers, and  the  enterprise  passed  into  an 
incorporated  institution  March  30,  1881. 

In  the  same  year  the  house,  41  Worces- 
ter St.,  was  bought  on  the  basis  of  a  loan 
of  $2,000  from  the  managers,  which 
loan  was  afterwards  converted  to  a  gilt, 
and  the  rest  of  the  purchase  money  was 
secured  by  mortgage. 

The  Massachusetts  Home  for  Intemper- 
ate Women  endeavors  to  provide  the  home 
influence,  the  Christian  instruction  and 
the  personal  training  which  is  requisite  in 
reformatory  work. 

A  circular  issued  some  time  since  says  : 

**  The  Home  takes  women  from  the 
Tombs,  the  police  courts  and  the  prisons, 
and  also  receives  those  sent  by  private  per- 
sons or  clergymen  who  become  acquaint- 
ed with  such  in  the  course  of  their  work 
amon^  the  poor.  The  aim  of  the  Home 
is  to  deliver  them  from  this  dreadful  evil, 
to  raise  them  to  self-respect,  to  form  in 
them  good  habits,  and  return  them  to  so- 
ciety as  respectable  and  useful  members. 
Women  who  are  addicted  to  the  use 
of  opium  are  received  and  successfully 
treated. 

**  That  the  Home  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing to  a  large  extent  the  work  it 
takes  in  hand  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  those  who,  having  been  benefited  by 
their  stay  there,  return  after  months,  and 
in  some  cases  years,  to  tell  with  gratitude 
of  the  debt  they  feel  they  owe  to  it.  Some 
of  them  add  to  words  small  gifts  of  money 
from  their  savings. 

**  The  Home  is  supported  by  the  contri- 
butions of  friends,  and  by  the  work  of  the 
inmates.  It  would  be  a  large  source  of 
income,  as  well  as  a  means  of  extended 
good,  if  there  were  greater  accommoda- 
tions for  a  class  of  patients  who  are  able 
to  pay  for  their  board  and  treatment.     The 


number  of  applications  from  such  persons 
is  large  and  continually  increasing. 

''  If  the  work  of  the  Home  is  to  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  and  extended,  a  new 
and  larger  building  is  imperatively  nec- 
essary. In  a  suitable  building  there  would 
be  increased  facilities  for  work,  together 
with  reading  and  other  rooms  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  accommo- 
dation for  the  class  of  persons  mentioned 
above. 

'  *  For  such  a  building  $50,000  is  needed. 

* '  The  managers  earnestly  appeal  for 
contributions  to  the  Building  Fund,  and 
ask  all  charitable  persons  to  aid  them  in 
this  good  work." 

With  the  amount  that  has  been  contrib- 
uted in  answer  to  this  appeal  the  mana- 
gers have  been  able  to  purchase  a  lot  of 
land  on  the  corner  of  Smyrna  and  Binncy 
sts.,  which  contains  15,782  square  feet, 
and  the  amount  remaining  in  the  treasury 
>s  $7»555-79»  to  which  it  is  thought  that 
several  thousand  dollars  should  be  added 
before  the  work  of  building  is  begun. 

Mrs.  Charpiot's  own  words  will  prove 
interesting:  *'  In  the  prosecution  of  our 
work  we  have  relied  upon  two  instrumen- 
talities— labor  and  the  moral  and  religious 
influence  of  a  Christian  home.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  in  all  reformato- 
ry efforts  the  minds  and  bodies  of  those 
whom  we  are  seeking  to  benefit  should 
be  fully  occupied-*-the  labor,  of  course, 
being  adapted  to  their  mental  and  physic- 
al condition.  We  therefore  put  them  at 
once  in  the  laundry  or  sewing- room,  or 
set  them  at  some  work  which  they  can 
easily  do  about  the  house.  Thus,  making 
themselves  useful,  they  are  led  to  feel  that 
they  are  not  mere  objects  of  charity .  They 
learn  to  work  systematically,  and,  being 
kept  busy,  are  better  contented.  After  a 
while,  as  opportunities  ofler,  they  work 
outside  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  pay  for  their  clothing.  They 
begin  to  regain  their  self-respect  and  are 
gradually  prepared  to  go  to  such  places  as 
we  may  secure  for  them,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  sent  out  are  doing  well. 
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**  As  soon  as  we  find  a  situation  for  one 
of  our  women  we  urge  upon  her  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  away  part  of  her  earnings 
each  week  or  month  for  future  use.  As 
a  result  I  have  now  in  my  possession 
many  envelopes  containing  money,  and 
many  bank-books  belonging  to  different 
women. 

'^  We  say  to  each  patient  who  enters 
here,  '  You  will  attend  your  own  church, 
and  will  be  unmolested  in  your  religious 
belief;  but  you  must  not  bring  religious 
dissension  into  the  Home.  Our  own  re- 
ligious meetings  are  conducted  in  turn  by 
ministers  of  all  denominations. 

''  I  go  to  the  Tombs  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  opening  of  the  Municipal 
Court ;  and,  after  conversing  with  those 
who  are  awaiting  trial,  I  select  such  as 
express  a  desire  to  do  better,  and  usually 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  judge's 
consent  to  take  them  to  the  Home,  on 
condition  that  I  shall  surrender  them  in 
case  of  bad  conduct.  Thus  I  save  them 
from  a  sentence  to  prison." 

Devotional  exercises  are  held  daily,  for 
which  ample  time  is  allowed,  and  divine 
services  on  Sunday  as  well  as  a  Bible 
class  are  earnestly  maintained. 

The  reports  show  that  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  institution 
become  thoroughly  roformed.     They  are 


at  first  selected  because  they  desire  to 
leave  their  evil  ways,  and  thus  they,  from 
the  outset,  represent  the  better  portion  of 
their  class.  But  the  eflbrts  in  their  be- 
half are  not  finished  when  they  leave  ua 
— they  are  kept  in  mind,  befriended  and 
advised.  Not  the  least  important  part  of 
Mrs.  Charpiot*s  work  is  that  which  she 
does  for  those  who  have  gone  out  from 
beneath  her  roof,  and  whom  she  still  fol- 
lows, that  she  may  steady  their  feeble 
steps  in  new  paths. 

Fewer  inmates  are  now  received  than 
formerly,  because  it  is  evident  that  long 
stays  produce  the  best  results.  It  is  bet- 
ter, says  Mrs.  Charpiot,  to  receive  lOO 
women  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  estab- 
lish them  thoroughly  in  good  habits  than 
to  take  in  300,  upon  whom  we  fail  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  for  want  oX 
time. 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure is  contributed  by  charitable  per- 
sons ;  the  remainder  is  earned  principally 
by  labor  in  the  laundry  and  sewing-room, 
to  which  is  added  the  income  from  the 
board  of  paying  patients. 

Homes  similar  to  ours,  and  founded  by 
persons  who  obtained  information  and 
advice  from  Mrs.  Charpiot,  now  exist  in 
Providence,  Chicago  and  New  York. 


QUAKERS'   INTEREST   IN   TEMPERANCE. 


The  subject  of  temperance  has  not 
failed  to  deeply  interest  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Not  long  since,  a 
New  York  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  was 
held  at  Glens  Falls,  and  it  was  reported 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Quaker  women 
wore  the  white  ribbon.  This  badge  has 
now  become  a  part  of   their   dress   and 


was  not  put  on  for  the  occasion.  They 
have  among  them  ministers  who  boldly 
declare  for  prohibition  and  with  eloquence 
plead  in  its  behalf. 

Fraternal  delegates  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  attend  the  convention  of  the  N.  W. 
C.  T.  U.  to  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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COUNTY   TEMPORARY   HOMES   FOR   CHILDREN. 


THE       FOLLOWING      PAPER      WAS      PREPARED     BY      MRS.      V.      T.      SMITH      FOR      THE 
FOURTEENTH    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    CHARITIES,    AT     OMAHA,     NEB. 


The  scheme  of  work  for  dependent  and 
neglected  children  in  Connecticut,  togeth- 
er with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1883, 
establishing  County  Temporary  Homes 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
sixteen,  was  explained  at  the  Washington 
Conference,  as  also  the  work  of  the  Homes 
in  connection  with  finding  homes  for  chil- 
dren. The  actual  benefits  derived  in  the 
last  two  years  from  the  agency  of  the  Homes 
have  convinced  the  people  of  Connecticut 
that,  although  an  increasing  expense  to  the 
state,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  state's  truest 
economy  to  support  them. 

As  our  experience  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  contemplating  similar  eftbrt,  we 
venture  briefly  to  allude  to  it  in  this  short 
paper  on  the  practical  aspect  of  this 
special  phase  of  preventive  work.  We 
were  warned,  at  the  outset,  by  persons  of 
keen  insight  and  experience,  who  enter- 
tained positive  views  of  the  desirability 
of  family  life  for  children,  that  the  one 
danger  in  establishing  the  Temporary 
Homes  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  would  be- 
come essentially  institutions,  from  the  ten- 
dency to  retain  the  children  longer  in  them 
than  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
vide them  with  proper  homes  in  private 
families.  While  deprecating  any  agency 
which  should  operate  to  interfere  with 
the  plan  of  their  quickly  securing  homes, 
we  were  even  then  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  a  child's  manners,  habits  and  traits 
of  character  in  onkr  to  carefully  adapt  it 
to  a  home  ;  and  we  are  satisfied,  from  the 
trial  already  made,  that  a  place  of  tem- 
porary detention  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  doing  the  wisest  work  for  children. 
Locating  a  child  permanently  in  a  home 
at  the  first  trial  is  to  ensure  (in  so  far  as 


human  foresight  can  ensure  it)  its  future 
well-being,  but  not  until  the  child  has 
been  carefully  studied  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood can  the  wisest  board  of  manage- 
ment locate  with  any  surety  of  meeting 
the  wishes  of  the  family  receiving  it,  or  of 
securing  to  the  child  the  nurture  necessary 
to  its  own  deepest  needs. 

The  only  possible  exception  to  this  rule 
is  in  the  placing  of  infants  which  must  of 
necessity  be  done  at  the  risk  of  adaptation, 
but  with  the  accompanying  expectation 
that,  given  the  proper  nurture  and  sur- 
roundings in  infancy,  they  will  develop 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  families 
into  which  they  go. 

We  are  convinced  also  that,  while  to 
locate  a  child  satisfactorily  to  all  concern- 
ed in  its  first  adopted  home  is  to  render 
it  an  incalculable  service,  the  failure  to 
accomplish  this  result  is  frequently  a 
greater  misfortune  than  at  first  appears ; 
such  failure  reacts  upon  the  child,  who 
goes  reluctantly  and  with  unreasoning 
distrust  into  its  next  trial  place ;  and  an 
unfavorable  feeling  is  also  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  disappointed  family,  who 
perhaps  decline  to  receive  another  child 
for  fear  of  undergoing  a  similar  experi- 
ence, while  their  newly-awakened  preju- 
dice is  frequently  communicated  to  those 
who.  from  a  tender  interest  in  children, 
had  about  decided  to  apply  for  one  to 
adopt. 

Indeed,  this  special  work  of  child-sav- 
ing, which,  judiciously  accomplished,  is 
more  fruitful  in  its  results  than  the  most 
sanguine  advocates  of  the  system  antici- 
pated, is  found  to  depend  largely  for  its 
success  upon  the  discretion  exercised  in 
placing  them  in  homes,  that  discretion 
being  based  upon  such  love  of  the  work 
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as  gives  the  worker  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  children.  Our  law 
had  for  its  starting-point  the  emptying  of 
almshouses  of  their  children  and  the  for- 
bidding of  towns  thereafter  to  keep  chil- 
dren in  them,  as  also  their  removal  from 
vicious  surroundings  wherever  found. 
The  Temporary  Homes  were  created, 
therefore,  as  emergency  homes ^  in  which 
they  should  be  sheltered  until  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  needs  warranted  their 
being  placed  in  family  homes. 

The  law  provided  three  ways  by  which 
the  children  might  be  committed  to  the 
Homes. 

First,  That  overseers  of  the  poor 
might  commit  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
town. 

Second,  Courts  might  commit  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Third,  That  private  persons,  socie- 
ties, etc.,  might  commit  them  at  their  own 
expense. 

From  the  begmning,  the  largest  and 
most  influential  towns  in  our  state  disre- 
garded the  law :  the  cliildren  of  those 
towns  going  into  the  Homes  at  private  or 
state  expense,  without  interference  or  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  town  offi- 
cials. The  smaller  towns  in  many  in- 
stances carefully  obeyed  the  law,  many 
of  the  more  philanthropic  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  pr)or  expressing  approval  at 
the  chan<;e(l  conditions  and  satisfactory 
provision  for  the  children  who  had  here- 
tofore run  wild  in  the  almshouses  of  the 
state,  exposed  to  fearful  demoralization, 
or  who  in  livin<2;  with  vicious  and  crimi- 
nal parents  had  been  equally  exposed  to 
ilegradation  and  sin.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  create  furtlier  public  senti- 
ment and  to  quicken  the  consciences  of 
indifl'erent  officials  to  a  point  where  each 
town  should  gladly  accept  its  financial 
responsibility  in  the  work  ;  the  boards  of 
management  were  aided  from  the  first  in 
every  county  bv  what  are  termed  •*  com- 
mittees," unpaid,  local  residents,  women 
selected  for  their  good  standing  and  well- 


known  benevolence  ;  and,  while  through 
their  intelligent  and  conscientious  etfbrts 
every  town  in  the  state  has  come  to  ac- 
knowledge the  blessing  ot  the  Homes, 
still  the  general  tendency  of  officials  has 
been  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the 
state,  the  smaller  towns  even  following 
the  example  of  the  larger  ones  in  permit- 
ting and  even  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
state,  through  the  Humane  Society,  where 
cases  come  to  light  that  must  be  commit- 
ted to  the  Temporary  Homes. 

The  question  of  creating  a  penalty  for 
towns  habitually  and  positively  disobey- 
ing the  law  has  naturally  come  up  in  its 
turn  for  discussion.  The  Board  of  Chari- 
ties scarcely  favored  asking  for  such  leg- 
islation, although  realizing  that  the  defi- 
ant attitude  of  a  few  representative  towns 
was  a  special  drawback  to  the  harmoni- 
ous working  of  the  law.  The  Board's  re- 
port of  1886  to  the  Governor  reviews  the 
question  and  asks  *'  attention  to  the  ap- 
parent and  apparently  increasing  disposi- 
tion of  town  officials  to  commit  children 
to  these  homes  through  the  courts,  thus 
throwing  upon  the  state  expenses  which 
the  towns  ought  to  bear,  unless  it  be  the 
policy  of  the  state  to  assume  them  and 
relieve  the  towns.'*  '*  rhetime" — it  con- 
tinues— '•''  seems  to  have  come  to  decide 
whether  or  iK)t  that  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  state.  To  take  no  action  this  year 
will  be  to  confirm  and  increase  the  exist- 
ing ]>ractice — a  practice  which  it  will  he 
very  difficult  to  change  or  check  a  few 
years  hence,  and  which  will  exact  from 
the  state  an  annual  expenditure  by  no 
means  inconsiderable."  The  actual  finan- 
cial outlay  at  this  date  being  divided  be- 
tween the  towns  and  the  state,  with  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
former  to  make  use  of  the  state  as  a 
means  of  delinite  and  unfailing  relief  from 
such  expense,  suggests  this  pertinent  and 
practical  inquiry,  namely :  How  far  is 
the  state  responsible  in  the  care  of  its  help- 
less and  neglected  children.'*  There  is 
apparently  an  assumption  in  the  minds  of 
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non-complyingr  officials  that  the  state  is 
the  only  legitimate  and  entirely  complai- 
sant parent  to  which  these  children  can 
lay  claim,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  should  be  borne  in  her  benignant  and 
ample  arms,  and  fed  by  her  wise  and  lib- 
eral hand,  while  the  towns  grouped  in 
counties  are  occupied  in  a  systematic  and 
benevolent  effort  to  place  them  in  the  out- 
side world  on  sure  foundations.  I  have 
fluctuated  in  my  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  justice  or  otherwise  of  this  stand-point, 
and  have  considered,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge of  facts  would  permit,  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  caring 
for  the  children  through  municipal  or 
state  expense,  and  while  doubtless  there 
is  much  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
former  system,  I  confess  that  widening  ex- 
perience inclines  me  to  the  plan  which 
the  provisions  of  our  law  have  developed. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  in  other 
places  and  in  other  phases  of  work  that 
service  rendered  through  the  medium  of 
the  broadest  government  is  more  efficient, 
humane  and  satisfactory  than  through  the 
narrower  and  more  conservative  channels 
of  the  towns.  It  moreover  goes  without 
saying  that  towns  as  a  rule  require  in  their 
selectmen  or  overseers  that  dollar  and 
cent  economy  in  all  matters  relating  to 
cost  that  would  probably  prevent  the 
children  of  some  towns  from  receiving 
promptly,  if  ever,  the  necessary  protection 
of  the  Temporary  Homes,  unless  penalties 
were  attached  for  disobedience  that  would 
cause  a  greater  outlay  of  money  than  obe- 
dience to  the  law  ;  but,  granted  that  the 
state  assumes  the  responsibility  and  looks 
with  favor  upon  all  attempts  to  rescue 
her  children  and  incorporate  them  into  the 
natural  lite  of  communities  throughout 
or  beyond  the  state,  we  predict  that  over- 
seers of  the  poor  will  cordially  co-operate 
in  giving  all  necessary  information  and 
taking  all  necessary  steps  to  the  thorough 
carrying  out  of  the  work  in  hand.  Then, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  not  until- then, 
will  the  adme  of  success  be  attained.     No 


neighborhood  will  then  be  so  conspicuous 
or  obscure,  so  densely  or  so  sparsely  popu- 
lated, that  the  official  eye  will  not  detect 
each  neglected  and  suffering  child  and 
gladly  start  it  on  the  blessed  journey  in- 
to self-supporting  and  aflfectionate  famiFy 
life. 

Doubtless  the  question  will  arise,  if  the 
work  is  hereafter  financially  carried  by 
the  state,  if  a  state  institution  shall  not 
take  the  place  of  the  county  homes. 
We  believe  that  the  intelligence  which 
founded  the  Temporary  Homes,  and  is 
expressed  in  existing  legislation  concern- 
ing them,  will  continue  to  maintain  them, 
and  will  resist  any  attempt  to  thus  com- 
plicate and  hinder  their  work.  In  the 
small  state  of  Connecticut  the  county 
homes  (many  of  them  already  bought  and 
owned  by  the  counties)  are  little  more  at 
present  than  large  families  of  children. 
Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  undesirable  con- 
ditions of  institution  life  attach  to  them. 
In  these  same  small  homes  the  education 
of  the  children  in  practical  matters  begins 
at  once,  fitting  them  specially  for  life  in 
private  families,  while  institution  life  is 
frequently  found  to  unfit  them  for  it. 
The  location  of  the  Homes  particularly 
favors  the  work  of  the  committees,  being 
near  and  easy  of  access  and  containing  so 
few  in  numbers  that  eveiy  inmate  can  be 
known,  by  one  determined  to  know  them, 
almost  as  readily  as  the  children  of  a 
family.  The  influence  of  the  ordinary 
road-side  school  and  village  church,  which 
the  children  now  attend,  might  be  inter- 
rupted by  bringing  school  and  church  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  institution,  making  the 
inevitable  monotony  of  their  lives  still 
more  monotonous ;  moreover  the  people 
of  Connecticut  have  sutficiently  tested  the 
excellences  of  the  plan  of  the  county 
homes  to  already  realize  their  assistance 
to  the  state  in  the  performance  of  her 
duty. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  pecul- 
iar experiences  and  perturbations  of  tiie 
last  two  years,   this  growing  work   has 
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gone  grandly  forward  and  shown  extreme- 
ly gratifying  results,  while  the  state  has 
stood  true  to  the  multiplying  burdens 
committed  to  her  care.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  il  is  that  the  state  is  convinc- 
ed that  to  give  her  children  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunities  to  become  good  men 
and  women  is  the  best  economy,  and  that 
nothing  which  conduces  to  this  eminently 
wise  yet  simple  plan  should  be  left  un- 
done or  done  with  half  a  heart.  In  con- 
nection with  public  financial  aid,  good 
people  all  over  the  state  are  showing 
themselves  willing  to  labor  for  the  success 
of  this  work.  Especially  do  women  seem 
qualified  to  help  on  a  work  which  elevates 
the  children.     By  the  energetic  eflbrts  of 


committees  the  Homes  are  frequently  vis- 
ited, while  through  the  affectionate  inter- 
est of  many  citizens  they  are  benevolent- 
ly remembered  at  every  season  of  the 
year. 

The  children  placed  in  homes  on  any 
other  terms  except  adoption  are  also 
visited,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  all  the  forces  of  true 
sympathy  and  financial  aid  are  working 
in  unison  to  accord  to  these  children  of 
the  state  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  we  insure  to  our  own  ;  believing 
that  by  this  means  we  may  in  time  reduce 
the  number  of  children  in  reformatories 
and  of  criminals  in  jails  and  prisons. 


THE   OPEN   DOOR. 


BY    MRS.    KINZIE    BATES. 


The  Open  Door  Society  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  reformation  of  sinful 
women,  oflering  a  home  to  them  and  to 
those  discharged  from  prisons,  as  well  as 
to  homeless  women. 

It  w.^s  established  in  a  small  way  by  a 
lady  without  means,  who  had  done  what 
she  could  by  occasionally  taking  to  her 
rooms  women  discharged  from  the  House 
of  Correction  and  endeavoring  to  find 
work  for  them  in  respectable  places.  She 
became  convinced  that  a  well-organized 
charity  could  do  more  efficient  work,  and 
that  the  need  for  it  was  great.  Through 
her  earnest  endeavors  the  society  was  estab- 
lished, di  which  she  became  the  first  pres- 
ident. Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  first 
call  for  its  meeting,  a  house  was  rented  in 
one  of  the  best  localities  in  the  city,  where 
the  home  has  since  offered  shelter  and 
help  to  many  homeless  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  superintendence  and  moral  training 
of  these  poor  women  is  the  most  difficult 


of  any  in  which  charitably-inclined  wom- 
en can  engage.  And  women  whose  re- 
finement is  due  to  a  thorough  moral  cult- 
ure are  most  necessary  for  this  work. 
Some  erring  women  who  come  to  the  Open 
Door  home  in  the  hope  of  simply  better- 
ing their  temporal  condition  are  surprised 
to  find  that  there  are  any  virtuous  people 
in  the  world,  so  vicious  has  been  the  neg- 
lect of  all  moral  training.  Surrounded  by 
every  evil  from  their  birth,  until  women 
whom  circumstances  have  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  life  extend  a  friendly  hand 
and  kindly  aid  to  them ,  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  life  better  than  that  they  have 
always  enconntered. 

Among  the  preventive  cases  lately  has 
been  that  of  a  young  girl,  seventeen  years 
of  age,  who  with  her  parents'  consent  came 
from  her  home  in  the  country  to  find  work 
here  where  her  sister  lived.  The  sister 
had  written  home  of  the  high  wages  she 
received,  the  silk  dresses  she  could  buvt 
etc.     The  parents   thought  it  would   be 
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well  for  this  next  daughter  to  come  to  the 
city,  too,  and  earn  more  wages  than  ever 
she  could  at  home.  With  great  eflbrt  the 
seven  dollars  and  more  was  saved  to  pay 
Mary's  fare.  Arriving  in  the  city  at  night- 
fall, she  asked  the  depot  policeman  to  di- 
rect her  to  Number  —  on  a  given  street, 
answering  his  questions  by  telling  him  that 
her  sister  worked  there,  and  she  had  come 
to  join  her.  The  policeman  kindly  took 
her  in  charge,  and  led  Mary  to  our  home 
where  our  matron,  formerly  our  first  pres- 
ident, motherly  sheltered  her,  and  where 
the  poor  girl,  cruelly  grieved  with  the  rev- 
elation of  her  sister's  course,  g^ratefuUy 
felt  that  the  Open  Door  was  God*s  haven 
of  refuge.  The  sister  was  arrested  by  the 
police,  through  Mary's  sad  testimony  quiet- 
ly given  at  the  home,  and  securely  lodged 
behind  the  bars  of  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  a  Catholic  institution  of  refor- 
mation. Mary  made  herself  very  useful  in 
the  work  of  the  home,  and  in  the  kindly 
and  helpful  interest  she  took  in  all  the  in- 
mates, and  within  a  short  time  went  home 
again  to  her  sad  parents. 

Those  who  seek  sanctuary  at  the  Open 
Door  go  there  voluntarily,  knowing  that 
there  they  will  find  help  in  their  distress, 
and  strong  endeavor  to  help  them  to  bet- 
ter their  lives. 

Such  an  one  was  the  first  inmate.  Mag- 
gie B— ,  a  woman  over  forty,  when  about 
to  be  discharged  from  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, told  the  superintendent  that  she 
intended  going  to  the  Open  Door,  and  "  be- 
ing respected  like  a  lady."  The  ladies 
were  told  that  Maggie  was  incorrigible, 
that  she  had  served  sentence  after  sen- 
tence, that  she  was  out  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore being  again  **  sent  up,"  and  that  we 
could  do  little  for  her.  She  came  to  us, 
and  with  the  exceptions  of  ebullitions  of 
temper  once  in  a  while  she  did  well. 
She  remained  with  us  more  than  two  years, 
working  steadily,  and  during  that  time  go- 


ing away  but  once  for  a  two  days  visit 
with  her  sister.  She  returned  from  this 
visit,  to  our  pleasant  surprise,  without  hav- 
ing gotten  intoxicated — a  proof  of  her 
gaining  strength.  This  past  summer  she 
became  restless,  and  concluded  she  must 
visit  a  friend  at  the  Country  House.  When 
she  returned  it  was  discovered  the  demon 
had  possession  of  her  once  more !  She 
demanded  her  wages,  her  bank-book  was 
given  to  her  and  she  left  us.  Not  many 
hours  passed  before  Maggie  was  again 
lodged  in  her  old  place — the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. The  Open  Door  saved  the  state 
the  care  of  this  woman  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  the  state  was  saved  the  contam- 
ination of  others  whilst  the  woman  was 
safely  and  semi -happily  lodged  within  this 
charitable  institution,  where  she  was  bus- 
ily and  remuneratively  employed  for  the 
home.  The  good  influence  exercised  about 
her  during  this  period  cannot  be  wholly 
lost. 

Thus  I  give  you  a  sketch  of  an  encour- 
aging preventive  case,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  cases  of  such  a  work  as 
the  Open  Door  Society  endeavors  to  ac- 
complish. 

Many  homeless  women  are  sent  to  us 
by  the  police  for  a  night's  lodging — re- 
spectable women  for  whom  there  would 
be  no  place  save  the  station-house.  Girls 
who  have  led  evil  lives  come  to  us  for  a 
chance  to  regain  their  lost  heritage,  and 
of  several  such,  after  having  worked  faith- 
fully at  the  home  for  a  proscribed  season 
of  probation,  some  have  been  returned  to 
their  parents,  and  work  found  outside  for 
others. 

There  is  such  need  of  honest  women  to 
take  up  this  work,  and  prevent  the  '*  blind 
being  leaders  of  the  blind,"  that  I  trust  in 
every  city  there  may  be  some  such  socie- 
ty, or  a  better  one  than  this,  of  the  Open 
Door  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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RHODE   ISLAND. 


The  Women's  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  of  the 
state  has  submitted  its  Sixteenth  Annual 
Report.  Six  institutions  come  under  its 
supervision. 

House  of  Correction, — The  Board  no- 
tices many  improvements  in  this  institu- 
tion during  the  past  year. 

The  Sophia  Little  Home,  modeled  on 
the  plan  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  for 
Intemperate  Women,  of  which  we  give 
an  account  in  this  number,  is  doing  a  most 
excellent  work  in  providing  a  temporary 
home  for  women  after  their  release  from 
the  House  of  Correction  and  in  giving 
them  a  fresh  opportunity  to  start  aright. 
It  is  intemperance  which  causes  the  com- 
mitments of  most  of  the  women.  It  be- 
gins with  alcohol  and  branches  out  into 
various  crimes.  A  large  proportion  are 
inebriate  mothers  who  have  inebriate  hus- 
bands serving  out  sentences  in  the  other 
department  for  the  same  cause.  *'  Save 
the  Children,"  then,  is  the  battle  cry. 

The  same  question  which  agitates  those 
entrusted  with  reform  work  of  other  states 
is  asked  here  :  **  Ought  there  not  to  be  a 
classification  of  these  women  somewhat 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  enor- 
mity of  tlieir  crimes  ?  '* 

Oaklawn  School  for  Girls, — The  girls 
are  drilled  most  thoroughly  in  household 
knowledge  and  sewing.  They  are  fitted 
with  the  greatest  care  for  domestic  life. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some  plan  can 
be  devised  by  which  each  girl  can  be 
taught  a  trade  by  a  competent  person. 


Insane  Department, — Kindness  and 
skillful  management  with  these  poor  un- 
fortunates show  each  year  an  improvement 
in  their  system.  They  are  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  A  piano,  an  omni- 
bus and  several  engravings  and  paintings 
have  been  given  to  the  institution  and 
many  of  the  patients  have  been  benefited 
by  them.  The  report  says  that  there  are 
218  female  patients  in  the  State  Asylum 
for  the  Insane. 

Almshouse, — The  building  is  incon- 
venient, but  there  are  hopes  of  a  new  one 
with  better  accommodations  for  the  sick 
and  infirm.  It  is  excellently  well  cared 
for  by  the  matron  and  superintendent. 

Sockanosset  School  for  Boys, — This 
school  does  not  especially  come  under 
the  official  duties  of  this  Board,  but  it  is 
considered  desirable  that  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  it.  These  boys  are 
being  trained  to  be  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious citizens.  They  are  taught  among 
other  industries  printing  and  brush-mak- 
ing, and  when  they  go  out  into  the  world 
they  are  able  to  support  themselves. 

State  Home  and  School. — This  Home 
and  School  is  not  a  penal  institution,  but 
is  established  for  the  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children,  who  have  not  the  advan- 
tages of  a  home.  Such  a  system  has 
worked  with  the  best  results  in  Michi- 
gan and  the  report  shows  a  good  begin- 
ning in  Rhode  Island. 

The  report  closes  with  regret  that  an 
industrial  school,  which  is  a  social  neces- 
sity of  the  state,  has  not  been  founded. 


Whokvkr  feels  within  himself  the  power  of  disinterested  goodness  is  quick  to 
recognize  it  in  others. 
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*  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back  :- 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 

TO   THE   CLUBS. 


It  is  very  desirable  that  the  list  of  clubs 
based  on  the  Wadsworth  mottoes  should 
be  made  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
editor  of  this  department  would  be  glad  to 
be  in  correspondence  with  every  club. 
The  work  would  be  more  united  and  more 
extended  also,  if  this  more  intimate  com- 
munication could  be  brought  about.     We 


are  very  sure  that  there  are  many  clubs 
whose  names  are  not  on  the  list.  Pub- 
licity is  not  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  true 
Wadsworth  Club.  Will  all  such  clubs, 
which  are  in  any  doubt  with  regard  to  en- 
rollment, please  send  their  addresses  to 
Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman,  Lawrence  ave- 
nue, Dorchester,  Mass. 


THE   PROFESSOR'S   CHILDREN. 


BY    FLORENCE    E.    WELD. 


The  Professor's  gentle  face  glowecj  with 
feeling ;  his  blue  eyes  beamed  through 
his  shining  spectacles  persuasion  almost 
irresistible — but  not  quite.  I  said,  speak- 
ing rapidly : 

"No,  no.  Professor;  I  cannot  take  a 
class ;  I  have  no  interest  in  such  work. 
I  should  fail." 

He  went  away,  disappointed  and  sad. 
The  next  day  he  came  to  the  door  and 
said  : 

"  Mees  Margaret,  I  go  to  visit  my  chil- 
dren.    Come  with  me." 

Willingly  obedient,  I  threw  on  my 
wraps.  It  was  a  clear  and  beautiful  win- 
ter afternoon.  We  walked  rapidly  and 
were  soon  in  the  midst  of  narrow,  inter- 
secting streets  where  Poverty  reigned, 
gaunt  and  terrible.  Sodden-faced  men 
slid  by  into  reeking  dens  ;  haggard,  bold- 
eyed  women  stared  idly  from  door-way 
and  window  as  we  passed. 

(67 


Turning  the  corner  of  an  alley,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  two  boys  fighting. 
One,  with  an  ugly  face — low-browed  and 
sullen — immediately  ran  away  ;  the  other, 
panting  and  thumping  his  cap,  came  at 
the  Professor's  call.  "My  good-bad 
boy,  Jake  Porter,"  he  explained  under 
his  breath. 

"  I  knew  Jesus  wouldn't  'a'  fit,"  cried 
Jake,  to  my  shocked  amazement.  "  But 
you  see,  Tessor,  that's  the  feller  *at  called 
my  dad  an  old  sot  once  las'  summer. 
He's  a  good  dad  to  me  when  he's  sober, 
an'  when  he  aint,  too.  Can't  help  pitch- 
in'  into  that  feller." 

"  How  many  times  already  have  you 
'  peetched  into  '  him  ?  "  asked  the  Profess- 
or, trying  to  look  severe. 

"  Oh  !  'bout  forty,  guess,"  replied  Jake* 
cheerfully. 

"So!  have  no  more  useless  fighting, 
my   boy — no   fighting   for    the    love    of 
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Lend  a  Hand. 


it,  Jake.     Remember  always  our  Lord's 
^  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.'  " 

''  Goin'  to,"  Jake  announced  confident- 
ly. ''  Sha'n't  never  forget  that.  Got  a 
job  o'  cartin'  now,  an*  goin*  to  stick,  too. 
When  I  git  rich,  I'll  buy  mam  lots  o* 
things  as  good's  hern  "  (nodding  at  my 
modest  winter  suit) . 

*'  All  right !  "  cried  the  Professor,  who 
delighted  in  Americanisms ;  and,  laugh- 
ing, we  went  on  our  way. 

Stopping  at  one  of  the  wretched  tene- 
ments, the  Pmfessor  pushed  back  an  out- 
er door  hanging  on  loosened  hinges,  and 
we  ascended  several  flights  of  narrow,  un- 
certain stairs  to  a  dark  passage-way,  filled 
with  the  clamor  of  the  dirt-browned  chil- 
dren who  burst  in  wrangling  compajiies 
from  the  adjoining  rooms.  At  the  far- 
ther end  a  door  was  ajar,  which,  with  a 
pleasant  word  of  warning,  the  Professor 
also  pushed  open.  A  little,  close,  dimly- 
lighted  room ;  an  uncovered  straw  bed 
lyine  on  the  rough  boards  of  the  floor ;  a 
feeble  fire  in  a  propped-up  stove — chill, 
bare  of  every  comfort,  yet  a  home  !  Two 
pallid  children,  whose  overhanging  black 
locks  deepened  the  hollows  in  their  cheeks, 
were  quarreling  over  a  piece  of  bread, 
while  a  short,  thick-set  girl  stood  wring- 
ing clothes  from  a  tub.  At  the  kind  touch 
on  her  head  and  the  words,  *'  This  is  one 
of  my  children,*'  she  turned  a  pair  of  gray, 
twinkling  eyes  toward  me,  then,  wiping 
the  suds  from  her  arms,  brouglit  forward 
a  stool  and  a  broken  chair,  swinging  her 
thin  skirt  with  an  important  air. 

''  Have  some  seats,"  she  said.  ''  Han- 
ner'n*  Sapiwell,  hesh  !  Them  childern*d 
keep  me  han*s  full  'f  I  didn't  have  nothin' 
else  to  do." 

I  noticed  that  "Hanner'n*  Samwell" 
had  clean  faces,  and  that  their  clothes  had 
been  washed  and  ironed .  Upon  these  gar- 
ments the  efliect  of  large  patches  of  new 
cloth,  stifli'and  brilliant,  was  highly  deco- 
rative. The  Professor  viewed  this  exhi- 
bition of  Maggie's  skill  with  pride  and 
pointed  it  out  with  significant  gestures. 


''  Learned  to  do  that,"  he  whispered — 
*'  taught  to  sew,  to  sew^  at  our  sewing 
school."     Then  aloud  and  briskly : 

"  Where  is  the  mother,  Maggie? " 

*'  Aint  seen  'er  since  las'  Friday  night; 
then  she  took  me  shoes  an'  me  hood  to  the 
pawn-shop  to  git  more  whisky,  I  'spect. 
I  couldn't  go  to  class,  but  I  learnt  me  verse. 
Want  to  hear  it?" 

And  Maggie,  folding  her  little  soaked 
hands  together,  repeated  slowly  the  pas- 
sage beginning,  '*  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant," — 

*'  Kinder  comfortin',"  she  sighed,  with 
a  glance  at  the  tub  ;  '*  Mis'  Smith  has  big 
washin's.  But  I'll  earn  me  shoes  back  by 
Sat'day." 

•'  And  this  scarf,  Maggie,  will  make 
you  a  nice  little  hood,"  said  I,  tying  the 
scarlet  wool  about  her  happy  face. 

The  Professor  lingered  a  moment  to 
take  from  his  big  pocket  a  gingerbread 
menagerie,  amid  shrieks  of  joy  from  Han- 
nah and  Samuel,  before  we  made  our  way 
to  the  street. 

Here  another  introduction  awaited  me, 
though  not,  in  this  case,  a  presentation ; 
for  the  child  who  stood  on  a  barrel  at  a 
little  distance,  singing,  did  not  see  us,  and 
the  Professor  drew  me  into  an  empty  cel- 
lar-way where  we  could  listen  unobserved. 

The  singer  was  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  gaunt  and  ragged  group  of  folk,  little 
and  big,  young  and  old,  that  surrounded 
him  ;  his  rounded  cheeks  were  glowing 
with  deep,  soft  color  in  the  cold  air ;  his 
brown  eyes  were  clear  and  happy ;  his 
coarse  clothes  were  clean.  He  sang,  in 
quick  succession,  several  Sunday-school 
melodies,  and  then  began  the  hymn  I  love 
best  of  all,  *' Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul." 
This  was  evidently  a  favorite  with  the  au- 
dience, also  ;  for  now  a  faint,  hoarse  strain 
broke  forth  and  strove  to  join  the  pure 
notes  rising  in  wonderful  sweetness. 

Meanwhile  a  man  came  sauntering  down 
the  alley — idle,  careless,  good-humored — 
where  had  I  seen  him  before.** 

As  the  song  ceased,  he  called  out,  push- 
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ing  his  hat  back  from  his  bloated  face ; 
**  Say,  Ben,  give  us  a  little  preach  now  ; 
go  on  an'  tell  about  Jesus." 

'*  All  right !  "  responded  Ben,  brightly. 
^^Well,  Jesus  he's  up  in  heavin  now; 
long  while  ago  he  was  down  here.  He 
was  good ;  he  never  did  a  wrong  thing. 
He  loved  everybody  in  the  whole  world, 
loved  'em  an'  was  kind  to  'em  when  they 
was  mean  to  him.  After  a  while  he  died 
fur  everybody  in  the  whole  world,  stealers 
*n'  drinkers  'n'  everybody,  an'  keeps  on 
lovin*  us  all  up  in  heavin." 

^That's  so,"  muttered  an  old  crone, 
hobbling  oft';  ''  that's  what  they  say." 
The  man  moved  uneasily  and  laughed. 
*'  Well,  go  on,  old  feller.  Meetin'  aint 
out,  is  it.'!  Give  us  another  song,  same 
one,  if  agreeable  to  the  rest  o'  the  congre- 
gation." 

**  Jake's  father,"  whispered  the  Pro- 
fessor. **  But  we  must  leave  the  small 
preacher,  Gott  bless  him  I  My  Susan  and 
Jane  live  in  another  part  of  this  great  city, 
bright,  good,  colored  girls  who  live  with 
their  old  aunty  and  help  support  her. 
They  are  big  enough  to  go  out  to  service 
.  part  of  every  day." 

''  They  learned  to  serve  at  our  training- 
school,"  he  added  proudly,  quite  as  if  he 
had  said  :  •'  They  learned  to  render  Bee- 
thoven at  our  Conservatory." 

And  as  we  went  on  he  told  me  how  a 
lady  liad  become  interested  in  little  Ben,  by 
seeing  him  and  hearing  him  sing  at  the 
Sunday-school,  and  was  about  to  take  him 
to  her  beautiful  but  childless  home,  to 
bring  him  up  with  tender  care  and  educate 
him  in  music.  He  was  the  child  of  the 
alley  ;  none  could  tell  how  he  came  there  ; 
but  all  his  life  he  had  been  passed  from 
one  family  to  another,  and  the  mothers 
cared  for  him  far  more  faithfully  than  for 
their  own,  and  the  fathers,  drunk  or  sober, 


had  neither  oaths  nor  blows  for  him.  The 
old  aunty  of  Susan  and  Jane  (pictur- 
esque in  a  gay  turban  and  comfortable 
with  a  clay  pipe)  told  us  they  had  not  yet 
returned  from  their  daily  duties ;  so,  dis- 
appointed, we  turned  toward  a  respectable 
double  house  across  the  street. 

"'  Here  lies,  very  sick,  my  Else,  a  dear 
child  of  the  Father-land,"  the  Professor 
said. 

The  fair-haired  German  mother  answer- 
ed his  tap,  and  he  passed  with  her  silently 
into  an  adjoining  bedroom. 

In  the  neat  outer  room  a  baby  lay  asleep 
in  a  low,  wooden  cradle,  and  two  women 
of  the  neighborhood  sat  near.  One  of  them 
nodded  pleasantly  and  placed  a  chair  for 
me.  In  a  few  moments  the  Professor  step- 
ped to  the  door  and  beckoned  me  to  enter 
the  bedroom.  Great  tears  were  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,  but,  after  the  first  quick 
heart-throb,  I  saw  that  they  were  tears  of 
joy. 

**  She  will  lif !  "  he  cried  in  a  rapturous 
whisper.     **  She  will  lif!  " 

*' Thank  Gott!"  murmured  the  two 
women,  and  the  baby,  awaking,  stretched 
out  its  hands,  with  a  little  sleepy,  happy 
cry,  as  if  it,  also,  knew  and  rejoiced. 

The  mother  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of 
the  small  white  bed.  smoothing  back  Else's 
clustering  rings  of  yellow  hair  ;  and  I  saw 
that  she  had  in  truth  come  home  from  her 
long,  strange  wanderings  in  the  border- 
land, and  was  sending  a  look  of  loving  rec- 
ognition, from  her  hollow  eyes,  right  down 
to  her  dear  friend's  heart. 

'*  I  have  other  children,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, as  we  went  out  into  the  gathering 
twilight,  ''  but  to-day — enough  !  " 

And,  glad  of  the  screening  shadows,  I 
added : 

*'  And  the  class,  Professor — I  will  take 
the  class — now." 


It  is  the  man  who  determines  the  dignity  of  the  occupation,  not  the  occupation 
which  measures  the  dignity  of  the  man. 
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THE   -LEND   A   HAND"   SIDE   OF  MUSIC. 

BY    THEODORE    F.    SEWARD. 


Music  is  so  useful  to  mankind  that  it  is 
sometimes  called  ''  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion." No  occasion  of  a  social  nature, 
whether  its  object  be  joyful  or  sad,  seems 
quite  complete  without  it.  Yet  in  one 
respect  music  has  not  been  at  all  helpful 
or  accommodating,  and  that  is  in  enabling 
ordinary  people  to  understand  it.  A  few 
individuals,  here  and  there,  with  a  born 
gift  for  the  art,  are  able  to  master  it  with 
ease.  But  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is 
a  deep  mystery,  and  any  effort  they  make 
to  grapple  with  its  difficulties  meets  with 
very  little  encouragement  or  success.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  many  who  sing  a  lit- 
tle or  play  a  little,  but  usually  they  have 
no  satisfactory  knowledge  of  even  the  sim- 
plest elementary  principles  of  the  art. 

A  great  discovery  has  at  last  been  made. 
It  is  found  that  there  is  a  natural  side  of 
music  by  which  its  supposed  mysteries  are 
as  easily  understood  as  the  rules  of  addi- 
tion or  multiplication.  The  discovery  was 
made  in  this  way  : 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  a  young  congre- 
gational clergyman,  named  John  Curwen, 
took  charge  of  a  parish  at  Plaistow  in 
the  suburbs  of  London.  He  had  the  true 
lend-a-hand  spirit,  and  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  do  good  to  the  poor  children  of  his 
parish.  He  knew  that  music  would  be  a 
great  help  in  attracting  and  interesting 
them,  but  unfortunately  his  musical  gifts 
were  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  wholly  want- 
ing. He  could  not  even  sing  the  scale  cor- 
rectly. He  studied  earnestly,  and  tried  to 
teach  the  children  the  little  he  learned, 
but  with  very  indifferent  success.  At  last, 
when  nearly  discouraged,  he  heard  of  a 
lady  in  the  city  of  Norwich  (Miss  Sarah 
Glover)  who  was  using  a  new  method 
of  teaching  with  satisfactory  results.  He 
visited  her  schools  and,  to  his  astonish- 
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ment,  found  that  the  children  sang  very 
sweetly  in  two  and  three  parts,  and  had 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples of  music.  He  returned  to  his  work 
with  new  courage  and  hope.  "  Now," 
said  he,  '*  I  have  a  tool  to  work  with.'* 

The  "■  tool  "  to  which  he  referred  was 
this.  Miss  Glover  had  dropped  the  diffi- 
cult signs  of  music  altogether.  She  had 
found  that  the  '^staftV*  with  its  lines  and 
spaces,  its  clefs,  sharps,  flats  and  many 
other  confusing  symbols,  represents  all 
the  difficulties  and  complexities  of  music- 
al instruments — that  is,  the  artificial s\dt 
o^  the  art  of  music.  The  voice,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  the  natural  side  of 
the  subject,  and  ought  to  have  signs  of  its 
own,  corresponding  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature.  Such  signs  she  found  in  the  Ital- 
ian syllables,  which  have  been  used  in  con- 
nection with  music  for  more  than  800 
years.  She  used  the  letter  '*  d,"  the  initial 
of  Z>^,"  ''r"of  *'  /?^,"etc.,  as  her  mu- 
sical notation,  and,  lo  !  the  great  problem 
was  solved. 

Mr.  Curwen  took  her  idea,  which  was 
only  crudely  developed,  and  during  a  long 
process  of  years  gradually  brought  it  to 
perfection.  He  was  a  g^eat  natural  teach- 
er— just  the  (me,  in  the  ordering  of  divine 
providence,  to  carry  on  and  complete  such 
a  work.  He  expressed  his  purpose  in 
these  words  :  *'  My  object  is  to  make  all 
the  people  and  their  children  sing,  and  to 
make  them  sing  for  noble  ends." 

This  result  he  has  gone  far  towards  ac- 
complishing in  Great  Britain.  His  sys- 
tem, which  he  called  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
system,  has  wrought  a  great  reformation 
in  the  music  of  the  schools  and  churches 
of  the  kingdom.  As  his  original  purpose 
was  only  "  to  teach  simple  music  to  sim- 
ple people,"  his  astonishment  may  be  im- 
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agined  when  he  found  that  his  notation 
proved  to  be  a  key  to  the  deeper  myster- 
ies of  the  art.  The  most  eminent  musi- 
cians of  the  country  became  interested  in 
his  system,  and  all  the  oratorios,  from 
Handel's  "Messiah"  to  Gounod's  *'  Re- 
demption," and  all  the  most  difficult  Ger- 
man and  English  choruses  and  glees,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  have  been  printed  in 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation. 

But  Mr.  Curwen's  sympathies  were  al- 
ways with  the  poor  and  needy,  and  the 
phase  of  this  great  educational  movement 
in  which  he  took  most  delight  was  the 
help  it  gave  the  "ragged  schools,"  the 
**  Band  of  Hope "  and  other  forms  of 
benevolent  enterprise.     He  died  in  1880. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  the 
new  system,  with  its  vast  benefits,  into 
this  country.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
the  attempt  should  meet  with  opposition. 
Yet  such  has  been  the  invariable  history 
of  benevolent  enterprises.  The  simple 
fact  that  a  movement  is  calculated  to  do 
good  is  sufficient  to  excite  an  opposing 
spirit.  In  this  case  the  antagonism  is 
wholly  on  the  part  of  the  musical  profes- 
sion. Teachers  have  a  fear  that  it  will 
in  some  way  interfere  with  their  success. 
The  feeling  is  wholly  groundless.  The 
system  is  as  great  a  blessing  to  the  teach- 
er as  to  the  learner  and  is  the  best  way 
to  learn  the  staff.  Many  have  found  this 
to  be  the  case,  and  are  adopting  it  with 
enthusiasm.  It  is  so  simple  that  those 
who  already  understand  music  can  learn 
and  teach  it  from  the  text-books  with- 
out oral  instruction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Lend  a  Hand  societies  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  soon  have  this  element 
of  attractiveness  and  usefulness  added  to 
their  work.  If  any  would  like  further 
information  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  given 
with  pleasure  if  they  will  address  the 
writer  of  this  article,  at  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  the 
system  in  ministering  to  the  suffering,  a 
correspondent  of  77ie  Tonic  Sol-fa  Re- 
porter  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 


a  visit  at  the  Cripples'  Nursery  in  London. 
After  describing  the  condition  of  the  lit- 
tle sufferers,  she  says : 

"  But  it  is  time  for  the  singing-lesson  to 
begin,  so  we  descend  to  the  school-room. 
Here  we  find  about  twenty-five  children 
of  various  ages,  boys  and  girls ;  a  few 
lying  on  couches  or  sitting  in  low  chairs, 
but  most  of  them  seated  at  either  side  of 
a  long  table,  and  looking  remarkably 
bright  and  healthy.  We  need  the  book- 
shelves, maps  and  modulator  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  a  school-room,  for  we  see 
as  many  toys  as  books,  and  in  one  comer 
is  a  huge  dolls'  house.  The  children 
themselves  choose  a  song ;  Miss  Town 
hands  her  fork  to  a  little  girl,  who  pitches 
the  key  and  gives  the  chord,  and  oft' they 
go  in  excellent  tune  and  time,  and — to 
my  great  surprise — in  two  parts.  Song 
after  song  they  sang  to  us  with  evident 
enjoyment.  The  little  voices  were  sweet 
and  clear,  and  there  was  no  flattening, 
for  they  used  the  upper  register  almost 
entirely.  Several  of  the  songs  contained 
change  of  key,  always  taken  firmly  and 
intelligently  by  both  parts ;  the  words 
were  clearly  uttered  and  their  meaning 
not  forgotten,  for  we  had  bright  for  U  pas- 
sages and  pianissimos  where  the  poetry 
demanded  them.  Many  of  the  children 
have  taken  their  '  Junior  Certificate,'  and 
to  each  certificate-holder  a  lady  friend 
gives  a  tuning-fork  '  for  their  very  own.' 
We  were  shown  some  neat  books  in  which 
the  children  write  their  Xxxnt&frotn  mem- 
ory^ the  writing  of  both  words  and  music 
being  most  creditable. 

*  'As  the  children  «ang  we  watched  them , 
and  truly  it  was  a  touching  sight.  Of  the 
thirty  children  in  the  house,  twenty-eight 
wore  instruments  of  one  kind  or  another 
—one  tiny  girlie  had  two  little  wooden 
legs — but  the  faces  were  bright  and  hap- 
py, and  a  very  small  proportion  had  the 
prematurely  old  expression  that  so  com- 
monly accompanies  suffering  of  this  kind. 

*'Mis8  Town  teaches  these  children 
twice  a  week,  and  my  readers  will  perceive 
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that  it  is  no  mere  pretence  of  teaching,  like 
that  of  many  well-meaning  amateurs,  but 
good  solid  educational  work,  which  aims 
at  giving  these  children  a  power  that  will 
sweeten  their  whole  lives,  and  perhaps 
enable  them  in  their  turn  to  give  the  same 
pleasure  to  other  sufferers.  Because  it  is 
real  work,  the  children  never  tire  of  it ; 
the  singing-lesson  is  their  great  delight. 

'*  They  have  their  little  jokes,  too.  On 
certain  days  the  '  select  choir '  (eight  or 
nine  of  the  best)  have  their  lesson  in  the 
upper  room  where  lie  the  helpless  little 
ones.     One  day  one  of  the  girls  had  to 


pitch  the  key.  She  took  the  fork,  but  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  for  there  was  no  table 
in  the  room.  Then  a  brilliant  idea  struck 
her,  and  she  said,  *  Please,  ma'am,  may 
I  strike  it  on  my  leg  ? '  Amid  some  merri- 
ment the  fork  rang  out  upon  the  artificial 
limb. 

''  Surely  Tonic  Sol-fa  never  did  a  sweet- 
er work  than  it  is  doing  in  this  Cripples' 
Nursery,  never  a  work  that  would  have 
been  nearer  the  heart  of  John  Curwen, 
who  loved  little  children  so  much  that  he 
invented  his  method ^r  them.*' 


MISSIONARY   WORK. 


Wb  have  received  the  following  letter 
which  will  interest  our  readers : 

My  request  is  for  the  printing  of  the  book, 
**  A  Peep  behind  the  Scenes  "  in  Marathi. 
It  has  been  translated  and  has  appeared 
in  my  magazine  as  a  serial  and  ought  to 
be  published  at  once.  At  the  press,  as  a 
fisivor  to  me,  they  have  left  nearly  the  whole 
story  in  type,  in  order  that  I  may  so  save 
the  expense  a  second  time  of  type-setting. 

But  we  have  not  a  cent  of  money  to 
print  with.  Moreover,  the  Tract  Society 
here  is  heavily  in  debt  and  we  cannot  get 
any  assistance  from  them.  When  I  trans- 
lated *'  Christie's  Old  Organ  "  I  received 
the  money  from  the  Foreign  Sunday- 
school  Union  for  publishing  it.  They 
cannot  help  me  now,  so  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  be^  through  you  of  such  as  can 
help  us. 

The  book  is  so  much  needed.  It  is  a 
story  of  Christ's  love  for  wandering  ones 
and  his  cominoj  to  seek  and  save  tlie  lost, 
and  do  tell  them  that  it  is  my  great  desire 
to  give  a  copy  to  every  Sunday-school 
scholar  who  can  read  Marathi.  .  What  a 
blessing  it  would  be  to  all  these  people 
who  have  so  few  books  and  the  village 
teachers  to  have  a  new  book  to  use ! 

A  member  of  the  Mission  took  dinner 
with  me  in  order  to  attend  my  nice  mission 
band  of  thirty-four  girls.  At  the  table  she 
turned  to  me  and  asked,  "  Why  is  it  you 


have  not  published  that  excellent  transla- 
tion of  a  *' Peep  behind  the  Scenes"  in 
book  form  ?  I  have  hoped  for  it  ever  since 
it  appeared  in  your  magazine,  for  wc  need 
such  books  so  much  in  all  our  schools." 
I  replied  that  I  had  an  unfinished  letter 
asking  for  the  money  to  do  it  on  my  table. 
Then  she  urged  the  accomplishment  of  it 
at  once  as  something  most  imp>ortant. 


Have  we  not  twenty  clubs  connected 
with  different  churches  or  Sunday-schools 
which  would  like  to  send,  on  the  average, 
five  dollars  each  to  give  this  book  as  a  Ncmt 
Year's  or  Easter  present  to  the  children 
who  can  read  it .?  Our  friends  of  the  Ten 
Times  One  clubs  gave  great  pleasure,  and 
received  more,  when  they  printed  the  trans- 
lation of"  Peep  of  Day ,"  which  Mrs.  Pease 
had  made  in  the  Micronesian.  If  any  one 
cares,  the  Micronesian  for  "  Peep  of  Day  " 
is  "  Rantak  "  and  philological  readers  will 
be  interested  to  observe  the  resemblance 
between  this  word  and  the  hatin  ^  •  orien/e.*' 
The  Westfield  club  was  very  rich  and  gave 
$400  for  the  printing.  The  Marathi  book, 
for  which  we  now  ask  money,  will  only 
cost  $150,  and  of  this  $50  is  already  provid- 
ed by  the  generosity  of  one  of  our  corres- 
pondents. 
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BRATTLEBOROUGH,  VT. 

Our  little  band  has  been  kept  together 
all  summer  with  occasional  meetings,  al- 
ways to  do  something  for  somebody,  and 
two  picnics. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  of  our  picnics. 
We  wanted  to  have  a  real  good  time  and 
yet  have  it  in  Mr.  Hale's  way.  Sudden- 
ly we  thought  of  the  ''  Poor  Farm."  It 
is  about  six  miles  from  the  village,  way  up 
at  the  top  of  such  a  hill  and  over  such  a 
road  as  could  only  be  tolerated  going  to 
such  a  place.  We  engaged  wagons,  and 
one  lovely  aflernoon  off  we  started  about 
two  o'clock.  Sixteen  children  went  in 
one  large  wagon  with  a  safe  driver.  Some 
grown-up  *'  Lend  a  Hands,"  some  guests, 
the  minister,  and  the  provisions  went  in 
another.  We  mustered  quite  a  party. 
The  children  bought  with  their  money 
(raised  last  winter)  sugar,  tea,  fruit,  to- 
bacco (do  not  be  shocked)  and  candy, 
which  they  gave  thernselves  to  the  poor 
old  men  and  women  up  there. 

It  was  worth  climbing  the  hill  to  see  the 
magnificent  view.  Only  the  drivers  re- 
mained in  the  wagons.  The  children  went 
into  the  house,  which  was  very  clean  and 
comfortable.  The  overseer  invited  us  up- 
stairs, but  we  concluded  to  let  the  inmates 
come  down.  The  little  girls  shook  hands 
with  them  and  presented  their  offerings, 
rather  shyly,  but  very  prettily. 

Meantime  the  older  ones  had  found  a 
place  by  the  brook,  half-way  down  the 
hill,  where  they  built  a  fire<  the  little  boys 
lending  a  hand.  So,  when  we  had  seen 
enough  of  the  shady  side  of  life,  we  turned 
to  the  good  things  ready  for  us.  We  found 
the  overseer's  little  daughter  looking  very 
wistfully  after  us,  so  we  asked  her  mother 
to  let  her  join  us,  which  she  did  with  her 
three  dolls,  and  I  think  she  was  the  happi- 
est of  the  party.  We  roasted  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, and  with  all  the  other  good  things 


we  had  brought  had  a  gala  time.  I  think 
the  children  will  remember  it  and  we  will 
send  up  a  hamper  at  Christmas.  As  for 
me,  I  shall  go  as  of^en  as  I  can,  at  any  rate 
until  we  get  that  road  made  passable.  I 
went  at  once  to  the  bailiff  and  complained 
of  it,  but  it  will  only  be  by  much  complain- 
ing that  anything  is  accomplished. 

Our  second  picnic  was  charming,  but 
was  not  a  real  Lend  a  Hand.  A  gentle- 
man was  the  Lend  a  Hand  that  time  and 
invited  us  there  and  entertained  us.  We 
were  glad  he  was  interested  in  our  little 
club  and  hope  he  will  continue  to  lend  us 
his  hand  and  heart  also. 


ROCK  RAPIDS,   IOWA. 

Our  club  commenced  on  Wednesday, 
July  27,  1887.  We  number  eight  in  all. 
Miss  P.  started  our  club,  but  she  goes 
away  next  week.  We  are  very  sorry  to 
have  her  go.  We  are  making  scrap-books 
and  are  going  to  sell  two  at  a  fair  for  fif- 
ty cents.  The  covers  are  made  of  gray 
cambric  and  the  leaves  of  white  cambric. 

We  have  in  the  treasury  sixty-five  cents. 
We  have  the  Lend  a  Hand  magazine. 
We  meet  Thursday  afternoons  at  four 
o'clock.  We  elect  officers  every  two 
months.  I  am  the  secretary  at  present. 
What  our  next  work  will  be,  I  cannot  tell. 

COVELO,    CAL. 

To  a  Club  Anxious  for  an  Object  To 
Work  for^  We  Send  Greeting: — Away 
out  here  in  the  Indian  country  we  read 
Lend  a  Hani>,  and  feel  that  we,  too, 
want  to  help,  but  in  a  way  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle different  from  the  usual  lending  of  a 
hand,  for  we  want  to  furnish  an  object  to 
a  club  of  live  boys  or  girls  or  both. 

We  are  the  missionaries  on  the  Round 
Valley  Reservation,  California,  and  the 
object  is  a  Christmas  box  for  the  Indian 
children  under  our  charge.     If  you  could 
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see  them,  the  forlorn  little  ones,  how  you 
would  want  to  be  the  means  of  making 
their  Christmas  a  happy  one.  Last  year 
we  were  particularly  fortunate  in  securing 
quite  a  number  of  presents,  and  our  two 
trees  were  truly  beautiful.  We  fear  to 
have  them  less  lovely  this  year.  That 
they  should  be  more  beautiful  is  our  proud 
ambition.  And  now  you  will  wish  to 
know  what  the  children  like.  Well — 
anything  that  their  pale-faced  sisters  and 
brothers  fancy.  Last  year  we  had  a  num- 
ber of  scrap-books,  whistles,  balls,  books 
and  dolls.  These  were  all  truly  welcome 
— then  there  are  tops,  and  toys  of  all 
kinds.  Second-hand  dolls,  bright  rib- 
bons, fancy  bows,  silk  handkerchiefs,  fan- 
cy cotton  handkerchiefs,  worsted  scarfs, 
hoods,  second-hand  dresses,  cheap  breast- 
pins, strings  of  bright-colored  beads, 
scraps  of  lace,  stockings,  head  coverings 
of  any  description  and  made  of  worsted, 
worsted  caps,  pulse  warmers,  in  fact,  as  I 
said  at  first,  anything. 

The  boys  like  silk  handkerchiefs,  silk 
neck-ties,  cologne,  bright  handkerchiefs 
of  all  kinds,  comforters  and  pulse  warm- 
ers. 

The  old  men  like  the  same,  minus  th^ 
cologne,  and  they  also  like  a  square  of 
turkey-red  cotton  hemmed  as  well  as  any 
*'boughten  kerchief." 

The  babies  and  little  ones  would  like 
"jumping  jacks,"  home-made  '*  rabbits 
and  elephants  "  that  some  **  handy  "  folks 
know  so  well  just  how  to  manufacture  out 
of  canton  flannel. 

The  little  girls  love  dolls.  Should 
some  benevolent  gentleman  who  reads 
this  feel  that  selecting  toys  is  a  task  quite 
beyond  his  accomplishment,  let  him  think 
of  the  days  when  a  stick  of  peppermint 
candy  was  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world 
to  him,  and,  thus  remembering,  send 
what  he  cares  to  give  in  silver,  which 
will  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  whole- 
some candies  for  the  edification  of  the 
dusky  little  nephews  and  nieces. 


I  must  not  forget  paper  dolls  and  story- 
books with  bright  pictures.  We  had 
some  '*  Stories  of  the  Bible,"  illustrated, 
last  Christmas  that  were  specially  pleas- 
ing. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  you,  who 
read  and  heed  these  words,  would  like  to 
know,  address  a  letter  to  me  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  you  information  on  the 
subject.  We  have  about  200  members  in 
both  of  our  Sunday-schools,  the  youngest 
six  months  ;  the  oldest,  sixty  years. 
Vety  sincerely, 

Claude  J.  White. 
Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  Wide  Awake  Club  of  Springfield 
is  much  interested  in  mission  work.  They 
issued  the  following  notice  in  preparation 
tor  the  winter's  work.  We  print  it  to  show 
how  really  wide  awake  they  are  and  what 
is  their  plan  for  the  winter : 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Wide 
Awakes  of  the  South  Church  in  the  Chap- 
el, Sunday  afternoon,  September  25th,  at 
four  o'clock.  The  Society  will  re-org^n- 
ize  for  the  winter  months,  and  every  child 
in  the  parish  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen  is  cordially  invited  to  be  present 
and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  The  meeting  will  be  devoted  to 
the  history  and  work  of  the  American 
Board,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  two 
live  missionaries  will  be  present  to  give 
us  an  account  of  what  the  Association  has 
accomplished. 

Parents  can  greatly  assist  the  Society 
and  help  on  its  work  by  keeping  its  object 
constantly  before  the  children,  and  by  urg- 
ing them  to  attend  the  meetings  regularly- 
Meetings  are  held  the  last  Sunday  of  each 
month,  attractive  subjects  selected,  often 
illustrated  with  curiosities  from  mission 
lands,  giving  to  those  who  attend  valuable 
information  which  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where. 

The  children  are  requested  to  bring  to 
the  first  meeting  a  card  with  their  full 
name,  age  and  residence  carefully  written 
upon  it. 
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ELIOT,  MB. 

Let  me  go  back  a  little  and  tell  how 
my  Ten  started.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
happened,  but  it  was  not  until  last  spring 
that  I  learned  anything  about  the  grand 
work  that  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Tens  so  quietly,  and  yet  so  effectually, 
throughout  our  land.  Then  a  few  leaflets 
published  by  the  King's  Daughters  were 
put  into  my  hands.  1  received  them  joy- 
fully, for  I  saw  at  once  the  great  oppor- 
tunities opened  up  by  them  for  work. 
Soon  I  was  called  to  Newport  to  be  pres- 
ent when  several  members  of  the  Sab- 
bath-school classes  formerly  taught  by  me 
united  with  the  church. 

That  evening  we  met  in  the  parlor  of  a 
friend's  house,  (we  numbered  just  ten,) 
and  knelt  together  and  consecrated  our- 
selves to  any  service,  however  humble, 
hy  which  we  could  help  our  fellow-men 
and  bring  them  nearer  to  our  Father. 
They  are  working  earnestly  and  I  will 
ask  one  of  their  number  to  write  you  of 
their  work. 

I  returned  here  and  began  to  look  about 
me.  Of  the  need  for  work,  I  found  enough 
and  more  than  enough,  but  how  to  begin 
was  the  question.  Just  here  a  word  of 
dear  Dr.  Hale's  helped  me — that  the  es- 
sential thing  is  to  begin.,  however  hum- 
ble the  attempt,  and  then  leave  the  work 
to  shape  itself  in  whatever  way  experi- 
ence shows  will  be  of  most  good. 

There  are  about  400  houses  in  the  town, 
and  to  each  of  these  I  sent  a  copy  of 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson's  letter  to  the 
King's  Daughters,  also  a  printed  invita- 
tion to  all  desirous  of  helping  on  a  work 
of  this  kind  to  meet  on  a  certain  day. 
From  these  400  houses,  how  many  do  you 
suppose  came  the  first  time  }  Six,  besides 
myself,  but  I  was  not  disheartened.  We 
remembered  the  promise  to  any  "  two  or 
three  "  gathered  **  In  His  Name,"  and  we 
went  to  work. 

An  unoccupied  house,  belonging  to  the 
heirs  of  a  gentle,  kind  old  lady,  who 
would  have  entered  heartilv  into  this  work 


because,  during  her  long  life  of  ninety- 
six  years,  with  faculties  unimpaired,  she 
was  continually  doing  good  to  every  one, 
proved  to  be  just  the  place  for  us.  Here 
we  met  from  week  to  week.  A  little 
meeting,  opened  with  prayer,  was  held 
first,  at  which  any  helpful  suggestions 
were  made  or  read.  We  have  found 
Lend  a  Hand  of  great  assistance,  and 
wish  that  a  copy  of  it  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  Ten  in  the  land. 
The  bound  volume  of  the  ''Circulars'* 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Tens  has 
been  found  very  helpful,  too. 

Little  by  little  the  work  grew.  Our 
numbers  increased  as  our  friends  found 
that  we  were  in  earnest  and  were  doing 
something.  Instead  of  seven  as  at  first, 
we  have  now  over  seventy.  Every  week 
our  basket  of  flowers  has  been  sent  away 
filled  to  overflowing.  For  several  weeks 
the  contributions  have  been  so  generous 
that  a  large  packing  box  in  addition  to  the 
basket  was  needed,  and  then  a  second  one 
and. last  week  a  third  and  very  large  one 
was  added.  We  have  sent  our  flowers  to 
a  branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Boston. 
The  lady  who  receives  them  is  a  most  in- 
defatigable and  devoted  worker,  and  al- 
most alone  and  unaided  has  made  up  and 
distributed  over  i, 200 \K)uq nets  at  the  dif- 
ferent hospitals  and  homes. 

As  the  fall  season  advanced  the  display 
of  flowers  became  more  gorgeous,  and  in 
the  last  week  of  September  it  culminated, 
and  we  had  a  collection  that  would  not 
have  done  discredit  to  a  city.  After  the 
flowers  had  been  all  arranged  for  pack- 
ing, we  had  in  one  room  three  tables, 
twenty -two  feet  by  three  feet,  packed 
solid,  and  in  another  two  large  dining- 
tables  with  extensions  packed  equally  full. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  the  branches 
of  the  scarlet  dogberry,  and  festoons  of  ev- 
ergreen were  under  all  the  mantels,  which 
were  banked  in  flowers.  We  '*  kept  open 
house  "  all  the  evening,  and  gave  all  an 
opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  what  is 
being  done.     The  house  was  illuminated 
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with  Japanese  lanterns.  More  than  1 25 
were  present,  many  of  whom  had  never 
in  their  lives  seen  such  a  collection  of 
flowers.  It  was  a  revelation  to  them  and 
their  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 

The  ladies  provided  ice-cream  and  cake 
for  all  who  came,  and  when  we  separated 
for  the  night  we  heard  many  cordial  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  the  work,  and  felt 
that  we  had  gained  many  friends  for  it. 

We  are  going  straight  onward.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  a  new  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  sick  and  desolate  about 
us.  Visits  have  been  •  made  and  little 
kindnesses  shown  that  have  carried  in 
every  case  a  double  blessing.  In  many 
a  fruit  closet  stands  a  glass  or  a  jar,  with 
the  magic  letters,  ''I.  H.  N.,**  ready  for 
its  mission  of  love  and  good  cheer.  The 
little  ones,  too,  are  among  our  most  ear- 
nest workers,  and  they  are  slipping  plants 
which  will  gladden  many  a  desolate  home 
during  the  chilly  days  of  winter. 

Already  we  are  making  plans  for  our 
winter's  work.  One  great  need  in  a  place 
like  this  is  social  recreation  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  We  are  planning  to  open  a 
reading-room,  to  which  some  of  our  friends 
have  pledged  themselves  to  send  some 
kind  of  reading  yiatter.  Perhaps  you 
may  know  of  some  Tens  who  would  like 
to  collect  old  papers,  magazines,  etc., 
once  a  week  or  once  a  month  to  send  to 
us.  We  shall  have  a  room  also  for  social 
purposes,  and  for  this  any  games  would  be 
most  welcome. 

We  intend  to  have  some  evening,  once 
a  week,  devoted  to  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  our  country, 
its  progress,  its  literature,  its  scientists, 
etc.,  and  when  we  know  something  about 
this  we  will  take  up  other  countries. 

One  member  of  our  Ten  (our  name, 
by  the  way,  is  ''  Cheerful  Givers")  has 
this  summer  built  a  home  where,  in  the 
hot  weather,  mothers  may  bring  their  sick 
babies  and  in  this  pure  air,  with  the  green 
fields  all  about  them,  gain  fresh  courage 
and  strength  for  the  battle  of  life.     Much 


interest  in  this  is  manifested  by  the  people 
here,  and  they  will  get  good  from  it  as 
much  as  the  poor  mothers. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  our 
flowers .  have  been  carried  to  the  city  free 
of  charge  and  the  boxes  returned  each 
week.     This  has  helped  us  greatly. 

One  good  resiilt  of  our  work  is  that  a 
number,  who  before  have  cared  nothing 
for  flowers,  now  say  of  their  own  accord 
that  they  must  make  a  garden  next  year, 
in  order  to  have  flowers  to  contribute. 

We  have  gained  so  much  by  other  re- 
ports that  I  gladly  send  this  account  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  encourage  others. 

OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK. 

A  CLUB  of  twenty-five  girls  calling  them- 
selves the  "  King's  Daughters,"  and  be- 
longing to  Grace  Church,  has  held  meet- 
ings every  week  since  last  October.  It 
has  president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Our  aim  is  to  become  better  Christians 
and  to  lend  a  hand  wherever  we  can. 
In  November  we  sent  a  cashmere  dress 
with  linings,  buttons,  etc.,  to  the  wife  of 
the  home  missionary  to  whom  our  church 
was  sending  a  box.  At  Christmas  we  sent 
toys  and  clothing  to  over  twenty  poor  chil- 
dren. We  are  now  interested  in  making 
under-garments  for  a  little  girl  at  the  hos- 
pital and  some  of  the  girls  have  sent  her 
games,  flowers,  etc. 

We  read  extracts  from  Lend  a  Hand 
nearly  every  week  and  the  girls  have  be- 
come so  interested  in  it  that  they  desire  to 
subscribe. 

COLORED    CLUBS. 

A  LADV  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  schools  for  colored  people  has 
set  on  foot  a  well-devised  plan  for  estab- 
lishing at  once  several  clubs,  perhaps  ten, 
in  difi'erent  southern  states,  which  shall 
be  in  correspondence  with  one  another. 
We  are  sure  that  such  correspondence  will 
prove  to  be  a  help  to  all  parties.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  from  time  to  time  to 
hear  from  the  diflerent  correspondents. 
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CHRISTIAN   WORKER'S   CONVENTION. 


The  second  annual  ''  Convention  of 
Christian  Workers  "  was  called  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Sept.  21,  1S87.  The  con- 
vention was,  perhaps,  too  long  a  conven- 
tion for  the  convenience  of  the  delegates, 
but  it  was  all  too  short  for  the  discussion 
of  the  various  branches  of  Christian  work 
which  were  brought  before  the  meeting. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  a  central  building  and 
excellently  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
convention.  The  attendance  was  good 
and  the  interest  unabated.  Indeed,  the 
convention  was  most  wise  in  its  selec- 
tion of  topics  and  in  a  choice  of  officers 
who  were  wide-awake,  interested  men 
and  anxious  that  the  best  work  should  re- 
ceive the  best  and  broadest  treatment. 

The  speakers  were  strictly  limited  in 
time,  and  a  few  moments  were  allowed 
after  each  paper  to  ask  questions  and  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  hand.  And  these 
questions  were  also  limited.  No  question 
exceeded  one  minute  and  no  answer  two 
minutes,  unless  by  special  vote  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Rev.  R-  A.  Torrey,  of  Minneapolis,  was 
elected  chairman  and  Rev.  John  C.  Col- 
lins, of  New  Haven,  secretary. 

The  uniform  kindly  feeling  of  this  con- 
vention, where  wide  differences  of  opinion 
met  and  broad  discussions  were  invited, 
must  have  struck  every  person  in  attend- 
ance. There  was  no  clash  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  close. 

Philanthropical  as  well  as  church  and 
theological  papers  were  given,  all  devot- 
ed to  the  bringing  in  of  God's  kingdom. 


Miss  McBryde,  who  is  not  unknown  to 
the  readers  of  Lend  a  Hand,  gave  an  ad- 
mirable account  of  the ''  Welcome  Lodging 
House  for  Women  and  Children."  No 
institution  of  exactly  this  same  nature  ex- 
ists, as  far  as  the  convention  knew,  in  any 
of  the  other  large  cities,  although  there  is 
great  need  of  them.  Mr.  Freshman,  of 
New  York,  himself  the  son  of  a  converted 
Rabbi,  told  of  the  successful  work  among 
the  Hebrews  of  that  city.  The  McAll 
Mission  in  Paris  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting accounts  of  real  missionary  work 
in  the  meetings. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Collins  told  of  his  Boys* 
Clubs  and  his  method  ofdealing  with  boys  ; 
a  paper  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  Wadsworth  Clubs.  These  clubs 
were  also  represented  there  and  many  peo- 
ple expressed  much  interest  in  their  for- 
mation and  work. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  select  the  sub- 
jects of  most  interest  where  so  large  a  num- 
ber were  brought  to  notice.  We  have 
mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  many  which 
would  have  attracted  our  readers. 

One  day  a  Gospel  Wagon  stood  in  front 
of  the  Tabernacle  for  inspection,  fitted  with 
conveniences  to  move  from  place  to  place, 
from  square  to  square,  and  with  preaching 
and  music  to  interest  the  people.  Rev. 
Mr.  Torrey,  of  the  Minneapolis  City  Mis- 
sion, gave  an  account  of  this  work  which 
was  new  to  many  of  his  hearers. 

Such  papers  as  •'  Housing  of  the  Poor, 
in  Relation  to  Christian  Work,"  by  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott;  **  Industrial  Schools," 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed  of  Springfield  ;  **  Work 
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on  Blackweirs  Island  "  and  "  Work  among 
the  Colored  People  "  could  not  fail  of  cre- 
ating an  active  desire  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience  to  go  forth  and  do  the  Lord's 
work.  Many  of  the  subjects  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  all  workers  In  His 
Name,  and  with  a  view  to  this  th^  com- 
mittee have  caused  to  be  printed  in  full 


the  speeches  and  discussions  of  this  con- 
vention. Such  a  book  should,  from  its 
very  helpful  character,  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation and  we  gladly  add  our  testimony 
to  the  value  of  such  a  help.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Collins  of  New  Haven  will  be  glad  to  give 
any  information  with  regard  to  it  and  re- 
ceive subscriptions. 


MOHONK   INDIAN   CONFERENCE. 


The  Annual  Conference  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk,  New  York,  was  all  alive  with  men 
and  women  eager  to  devise  the  best  meth- 
ods of  settling  the  perplexing  questions 
as  to  how  we  are  to  be  just  to  the  Indians 
and  the  best  ways  of  educating  them  in 
preparation  for  lives  of  honor,  usefulness 
and  responsibility. 

Every  part  of  our  country  was  repre- 
sented and  every  profession.  Interest  in 
the  Indian  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  few. 
The  time  has  come  when  Indian  work  is 
not  talk  only,  but  a  subject  serious  enough 
to  demand  the  best  energies  of  the  best 
people  throughout  our  land. 

One  point  of  this  conference  will  be  of 
especial  interest  to  the  readers  of  Lend  a 
Hand,  inasmuch  as  it  opened  a  field  of 
work  for  those  who  are  interested  to  as- 
sist them  and  through  a  medium  who  is 
no  stranger  to  Indian  affairs  or  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine. 

It  appears  that  there  are  many  Indians 
in  the  West,  individuals  of  more  interest 
than  the  rest,  or  in  harder  conditions  of 
life,  who  need  a  little  assistance.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  plenty  of  Indian  aux- 
iliaries, languishing  for  want  of  definite 
work.  Miss  Folsom,  one  of  Gen.  Arm- 
strong's teachers,  proposed  that  these  two 
things  should  he  brought  together.  It 
was  very  clear  that  they  needed  a  point  of 
connection,  and  Miss  Dawes  of  Pittsfield 
was  selected  as  best  fitted  for  that  posi- 
tion .  The  whole  enterprise  is  this ;  if 
any  auxiliary  or  individual  wants  definite 


work  to  do  in  the  way  of  helping  Indians, 
a  correspondence  may  be  opened  with 
Miss  Dawes,  and  she  will  put  them  in 
communication  with  some  agent  or  mis- 
sionary who  will  furnish  a  worthy  case. 
It  is  very  certain  that  every  such  person 
will  be  provided  with  something  to  do. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  lukewarm 
committees  may  feel  a  new  interest  in  the 
Indian  by  having  a  definite  object  furnish- 
ed them,  so  that  their  work  may  be  for  the 
individual  and  not  for  the  Indian  as  a 
whole.  t 

By  a  curious  construction  of  the  law, 
which  cannot  well  be  gainsaid,  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indians  have  been  turned  out  of 
their  land  and  crowded  into  two  barren, 
absolutely  barren,  townships,  one  being 
half  under  water.  These  Indians  are  liter- 
ally freezing  and  starving  to  death.  Their 
only  means  of  support  are  a  few  pounds 
of  pork  and  flour  which  are  given  to 
them  each  month  by  government.  Many 
of  them  died  last  winter  from  hunger  and 
cold,  and  but  for  a  few  dead  mules  which 
they  found,  more  would  have  perished. 
The  mercury  sinks  from  forty  to  sixty  de- 
grees below  zero  at  Turtle  Mountain, 
which  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northern 
border  of  Dakota.  The  Indians  number 
about  300  full  bloods  and  800  half-breeds. 
They  are  peaceable,  quiet  and  have  nev- 
er done  any  mischief.  Their  immediate 
need  just  now  is  food  and  clothes. 

Bishop  Walker,  of  Fargo,  Dakota,  spoke 
of  them  at  length,  and  any  one  interested 
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in  these  Indians  can  communicate  with 
him.  They  have  legal  wrongs,  too,  but 
that  is  the  work  of  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation and  Congress  to  relieve. 

There  are  many  returned  pupils  from 
the  great  schools  who  need  assistance. 
They  need  even  the  simplest  articles  of 
housekeeping,  such  as  crockery,  knives 
and  forks,  bedding,  etc.,  to  keep  them  up  to 
their  eastern  standard. 

It  was  suggested  that  an  inspector  should 
be  sent  out  to  see  that  the  Indians  were 
fiairly  dealt  with  in  the  allotment  of  land. 
The  proposal  that  men  should  be  sent  to 
the  various  reservations  to  teach  them  civ- 
ilization and  to  be  actually  the  friend  of 


the  Indian  was  a  needed  and  a  wise  one. 
Various  reports  were  submitted  by  friends 
of  the  cause  and  it  was  the  universal  opin- 
ion that  the  conference  would  give  an 
impetus  to  Indian  work  and  that  another 
year  the  stride  toward  civilization  will  be 
marked. 

The  report  of  the  business  committee 
was  excellent,  although  too  long  to  allow 
a  reprint  here.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
bright  lookout. 

People  who  are  interested  in  this  new 
movement  can  address  Miss  Anna  L. 
Dawes,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  And  for  the  good 
of  the  cause  we  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that  her  task  may  be  no  light  one. 


IMPROVIDENCE. 


The  striking  article  on  Improvidence, 
by  Dr.  Crosby,  in  the  August  number  of 
the  North  American  Review^  has  arrest- 
ed the  general  attention  which  it  deserved. 
In  the  admirable  system  initiated  by  Mr. 
McCulloch,  in  Indianapolis,  there  has 
been  organized  a  Dime  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  this 
difficulty.  We  copy  the  whole  circular 
of  the  Association  in  hopes  that  it  may 
prove  of  use  elsewhere  : 


DIME   SAVINGS 


AND 
TION 


LOAN    ASSOCIA- 


TTiis  Society  is  now  organized  and  ready 
for  business. 

I.    OBJECT. 

Its  object  is  to  provide  for  its  members 
an  opportunity  of  saving  small  sums  of 
money  in  weekly  instalments,  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  purchase  of  homes,  or  of  fuel. 

II.    SHARES    AND   DUES. 

Shares  are  twenty-five  dollars.  Dues 
are  ten  cents,-  weekly.  These  will  be  col- 
lected on  stated  days,  by  the  authorized 
collectors,  who  will  receipt  for  the  money 


and  enter  it  upon  the  member's  card,  or 
are  payable  at  the  office. 

III.    WITHDRAWALS. 

Money  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
on  giving  notice.  If  left  until  November 
1st;,  the  Association  will  aid  the  members 
in  the  purchase  of  coal  or  wood  at  reduced 
prices. 

IV.    DIVIDENDS. 

If  money  is  left  in  for  six  months  or 
more,  it  will  then  draw  such  dividends  as 
the  profits  on  business  will  allow. 

V.    APPLICATION    FOR    MEMBERSHIP. 

Fill  out  the  enclosed  Application  for 
Membership,  and  forward  it  to  the  office. 
Distribute  the  slips  also  among  your 
friends  and  invite  them  to  become  mem- 
bers. 

EXPLANATION. 


I.    CLASSES   OF   MEMBERSHIP. 

I.  Memberships  terminating  Novem- 
ber 1st.  These  are  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  money  for  the  purchase  of  fuel. 
The  Association  will  assist  the  members 
in   the   purchase   of  fuel   at    low    rates. 
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**  Savings  Tickets  "  will  be  issued  on  ap- 
plication. 

2.  Investment  Memberships.  Similar 
to  ordinary  memberships  in  building  asso- 
ciations. Money  can  be  writhdrawn  on 
application.  Books  furnished  on  applica- 
tion. 

II.    SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Will  be  received  at  the  office  at  any  time. 
Or,  members  may  designate  some  one 
to  receive  their  weekly  dues  and  forward 
them  to  the  office  on  or  before  Tuesday 
of  each  week. 

Members  can  enter  at  any  time  without 
paying  back  dues. 

Members  can  pay   in   as   fast  as   they 

choose  in  addition  to  the  ten  cents  per  share 

per  week,  and  in  computation  of  dividends 

will  receive  credit  for  the  full  amount  so 

paid  in. 

III.  'loans. 

Money  can  be  borrowed  in  order  to 
build  with  on  the  ordinary  methods.  Or 
money  can  be  borrowed  on  shares.  Bor- 
rowers are  not  compelled  to  pay  in  more 
than  ten  cents  weekly  per  share,  premium 
and  interest  being  deducted  from  that 
amount,  and  the  balance  carried  to  credit. 


The  whole  secret  of  accumulation  lies 
in  saving  the  unconsidered  trifles.  "  Cot- 
ton waste,"  used  for  cleaning  machinery, 
was  waste  cotton,  thrown  aside  from  the 
factories.  There  is  now  very  little  cotton 
waste;  it  is  utilized.  The  New  York 
mills,  the  largest  cotton  factory,  has  to 
buy  what  waste  it  needs.  So  with  cotton 
seed  oil,  once  thrown  away.  The  profit 
of  many  a  business  lies  in  working  up  its 
waste.  What  we  throw  away  makes  the 
French  rich.  By  saving  up  small  amounts 
weekly,  by  being  wise  in  expending  mon- 
ey, you  can  have  money  for  fuel,  for  house, 
or  for  business.  The  school  children's 
pennies  in  France  amount  to  $2,500,000 
per  year. 

Take  at  least  one  share.  Take  more, 
if  you  can.  The  habit  of  laying  aside 
something  every  week  will  grow  upon 
you ;  show  you  other  ways  in  which  you 
can  save  money. 

Let  the  children  of  the  family  take  shares. 

Distribute  these  circulars  among  your 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Keep  up  your  dues  regularly  ;  let  noth- 
ing interfere  with  your  having  your  money 
ready  on  the  day  of  payment. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


The  value  of  a  book  like  the  "  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  New  Jersey  " 
is  perfectly  well  known  to  those  persons 
interested  in  the  earnings  and  cost  of  liv- 
ing of  the  working-man  and  woman,  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  strikes, 
common  schools,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, co-operation,  the  many  industries 
and,  in  fact,  the  vital  questions  which  are 
ever  before  the  thinking  man.  The  facts 
contained  in  this  book  will  be  of  the  great- 
est value  in  the  consideration  of  these 
questions  with  fairness  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  prepared  this  work  with 
the  utmost  care  and  exactness.  He  di- 
vides it  into  nine  parts,  showing  in  each 


part  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

The  statistics  with  relation  to  the  price 
of  food  and  the  comparison  of  dietaries  in 
the  public  institutions  of  some  of  the  states 
are  very  curious. 

In  the  remarks  and  suggestions  of  work- 
men, a  ship-carpenter  says,  *'  If  the  next 
generation  be  better  educated,  the  work- 
ing-men will  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves." A  female  shoe-fitter  says,  *'  Since 
the  girls  have  joined  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor here  (Vineland)  they  make  the  same 
wages  as  the  men."  A  shoa-laster  says: 
'*  I  don't  think  working-men  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  co-operation  enough.     If  a 
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co-operative  store  can  be  organized,  do  so 
by  all  means ;  otherwise  trade  with  a  deal- 
er who  sells  strictly  for  cash.  My  expe- 
rience has  been  that  the  pass-book  system 
works  injury  on  customers.  There  are 
always  some  who  don't  pay  their  debts 
and  these  are  made  up  by  the  good  cus- 
tomers." Under  this  head  also  the  read- 
er will  find  accounts  of  strikes  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  among  the  many  indus- 
tries, and  the  reasons  given  for  them. 

The  paper  by  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Prince- 
ton College,  on  the  common  schools  is  a 
paper  well  worthy  of  perusal.  He  ad- 
vocates manual  training  in  the  common 
schools,  not  a  training  for  any  one  trade, 
but  that  cultivation  of  hand  and  eye  that 
shall  fit  a  child  to  take  up  whatever  occupa- 
tion may  be  offered. 

As  a  rule,  the  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations of  New  Jersey  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  report  says,  '^  They  are  a 
great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  individu  a 
members,  but  to  the  community  at  large, 
for  they  are  increasing  the  number  of  tax- 
paying,  property-owning  citizens  and  mak- 
ing it  comparatively  easy  for  an  industri- 
ous working-man  to  own  a  home."  Two 
building  and  loan  journals  are  now  pub- 
lished in  the  state.  There  are  156  associa- 
tions, with  an  average  of  242  members  and 
five  and  one-half  shares  to  each  member. 
The  net  assets  foot  up  to  nearly  $60,000 
to  an  association.  Further  statistics  and 
information  are  to  be  found  in  the  very 
complete  tables. 

Fart  VI.  is  an  article  on  the  "  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Mortimer 
Whitehead,  of  Middlebush,  New  Jersey, 
lowing  when  the  Grange  was  inaugurat- 


ed, its  growth,  objects,  business  relations 
and  results.  '*It  benefits  its  members 
mentally,  morally,  socially,  and  financial- 
ly. More  than  750  reading  circles  are 
now  established  in  as  many  Granges, 
all  reading  and  studying  the  same  books 
and  lessons  at  the  same  time  as  in  the 
International  Sunday-school  Lessons,  or 
the  Chautauqua  reading  circles,  of  which 
literary  society  many  Granges  also  are 
members  and  support  local  '  circles.'  No 
better  or  more  effective  temperance  organ- 
ization exists  than  the  Grange.  Charity 
is  a  prominent  characteristic.  It  makes 
the  farmer  better  to  himself,  better  to  his 
neighbor,  better  to  his  country,  and  better 
to  his  God." 

Particular  attention  is  given  in  this  year's 
report  to  the  silk  industry,  which  is  among 
the  largest  of  the  New  Jersey  manufact- 
ures. Mr.  Bishop,  in  an  introduction^ 
states  that  one-half  the  silk  goods  made  in 
the  United  States  are  the  product  of  New 
Jersey  mills.  About  eleven  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  this  bus- 
iness, giving  employment  to  18,183. 

The  statistics  on  the  production  of  malt 
liquors  show  each  year  a  steady  increase. 

The  growth  of  the  ^\q  manufacturing 
centers  of  New  Jersey  is  well  described,  be- 
ginning with  the  early  history  and  contin- 
uing to  their  present  condition  of  industry 
and  wealth. 

The  book  closes  with  some  laws  relat- 
ing to  Labor  Legislation.  Necessarily 
our  notice  is  too  limited  for  so  valuable  a 
work,  but  we  have  tried  to  give  a  hint  of 
its  contents  and  the  faithfulness  of  Mr» 
Bishop  to  his  work,  which  is  shown  in 
every  chapter. 


UNION   FOR  CHRISTIAN   WORK. 


Wb  hope  to  publish  in  our  next  number 
Rev.  Reuben  Middlemas's  method  of  un- 
ion among  churches  for  the  Christian  work 
of  large  towns  and  cities.     This  very  prac- 


Sunday  Tribune^  attracting  very  general 
attention.  It  is  now  revised  for  us  by  the 
author.  We  shall  be  able  to  furnish  sepa- 
rate copies  of  it  in  answer  to  the  frequent 


tical  paper  was  originally  published  in  the    applications  we  have  already  received. 
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Persons  who  are  interested  in  schemes 
for  profit  sharing  will  do  well  to  commu- 
nicate with  Mr.  J.  M.  Ashley,  president 
of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Mich- 
igan Railroad  Company. 

Mr,  Ashley  proposed  a  plan  for  profit 
sharing  at  the  annual  meeting  of  April 
20th,  which   was  unanimously   adopted. 
The  plan  is  in  these  words : 
To  the  Stockholders  of  The  Toledo^  Ann 

Arbor  <lb  North  Michigan   Railway 

Company: 

Gentlemen  : — After  careful  delibera- 
tion, I  have  determined,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  submit 
to  the  stockholders  of  this  Company,  at 
the  annual  meeting  appointed  for  Wednes- 
day, April  20,  1887  (for  their  acceptance 
or  rejection),  the  following  proposition 
touching  *' profit  sharing,"  in  addition  to 
the  regular  wages  paid  by  this  Company 
to  each  of  its  officers  (except  its  Presi- 
dent) and  all  its  employes. 

The  direct  allotment  to  the  laborer  of  a 
share  in  the  profits  produced  by  his  labor 
is  a  method  of  distribution  as  old  as  hu- 
man history ;  a  method  older  than  the 
*'  wage  system,"  and  one  for  which  we 
have  the  approving  judgment  of  many  of 
the  ablest  thinkers  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe. 

I  propose  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  now 
are,  or  who  hereafter  may  be,  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  this  Company,  espe- 
cially its  officials  and  employes,  to  blend 
with  the  present  wage  system  the  more 
ancient  and  equitable  one  of*'  profit  shar- 
mg. 

I  submit  this  proposition  for  the  approv- 
al of  the  stockholders,  because  I  believe 
that  the  two  systems,  if  properly  united 
and  practically  administered,  will  be  a  de- 
cided improvement  upon  the  present  wage 
system,  and  advantageous  alike  to  em- 
ployer and  employed. 


For  many  years  I  have  favored  substan- 
tially the  plan  of  co-operative  labor  and 
"  profit  sharing,"  which  I  now  propose 
for  adoption  by  this  Company.  In  my 
opinion,  we  have  reached  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  ''Ann  Arbor"  Company 
which  justifies  me  in  submitting  the  prop- 
osition hereinafter  made  to  the  stockhold- 
ers for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

And,  as  I  do  not  claim  that  the  method 
of  distribution  proposed  is  beyond  im- 
provement, I  cordially  invite  such  amend- 
ments as  may  suggest  themselves  to  any 
of  the  stockholders  or  employes  who  may 
receive  a  printed  copy  of  these  proposed 
rules  and  regulations. 

RULE  FIRST. 

The  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  &  North  Mich- 
igan Railway  Company  hereby  stipulates 
and  agrees  to  pay  to  each  of  its  officers 
(except  its  President) ,  and  to  all  its  em- 
ployes, a  dividend,  as  provided  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  following : 

All  officials  and  employes  of  said  Com- 
pany, who  shall  have  been  continuously  in 
its  service  for  five  (5)  years  or  more, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  regular  wages  paid 
to  each,  receive  an  amount  which  shall 
equal  the  proportion  hereinafter  named  of 
such  dividends  on  its  capital  stock  as  may 
be  declared  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  Company  in  any  year. 

RULE  SECOND. 

The  basis  on  which  a  proportion  of  the 
dividends  earned  by  this  Company  are  to 
be  paid  to  each  officer  and  employ^  shall 
be  as  follows : 

The  Board  of  Directors,  when  declaring 
a  dividend,  shall  add  to  the  total  amount 
of  capital  stock  outstanding  the  gross  sum 
paid  by  the  Company,  in  salaries  and 
wages,  for  the  preceding  year,  to  all  its 
employes  and  officials  (except  its  Presi- 
dent), who  shall  have  been  continuously 
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in  its  service  for  the  five  (5)  years  next 
preceding  the  declaration  of  such  divi- 
dends, and  each  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployes shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  any 
year  in  which  a  dividend  shall  be  declared 
a  dividend  on  an  amount  equal  to  his  sal- 
ary for  the  year  preceding,  as  if  he  were 
the  owner  of  a  number  of  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Company  to  a  like 
amount  at  their  par  value. 

RULE  THIRD. 

Every  officer  and  employ 6,  who  shall 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Company 
continuously  for  twenty  (20)  years  or 
more,  and  voluntarily  retires  from  its  ser- 
vice with  an  honorable  discharge,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive,  and  have  delivered  to 
him,  a  certificate  of  the  full  paid  up  capital 
stock  of  the  Company,  which  shall  equal 
in  amount,  at  its  par  value,  the  total  sum 
paid  him  as  wages  for  the  last  year  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 

RULE    FOURTH. 

If  any  officer  or  employ^  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  aforesaid,  shall  be  so  disabled, 
while  in  the  line  of  active  duty,  as  to  be  un- 
able to  resume  his  place  for  a  period  of 
six  months  or  more,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  the  full  paid  up  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Company,  which  shall 
equal  in  amount,  at  its  par  value,  the  gross 
sum  paid  him  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  his  said  disability.     And  if  any 


officer  or  employ^  shall  lose  his  life  while 
in  the  line  of  active  duty,  his  wife,  if  he  has 
one,  ^nd  if  not  his  legal  representatives, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of 
the  full  paid  up  capital  stock  of  the  Com- 
pany which  shall  equal  in  amount  atfits 
par  value  five  (5)  times  the  gross  sum 
paid  him  for  the  year  next  preceding  his 
death.  Provided,  however,  that  this  rule 
shall  not  apply  in  cases  where  a  claim  for 
damages  is  made  in  the  courts. 

RULE  FIFTH. 

These  rules  and  regulations  touching 
the  mode  and  manner  of  paying  dividends 
and  stock  allotments  to  the  officers  and 
employes  of  the  Company  shah  not  be 
amended  or  abrogated  except  at  a  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this 
Company,  and  then  only  after  due  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  stockholders  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  said  regular  annual 
meeting,  that  a  proposition  will  be  made 
at  said  meeting  to  amend  or  abrogate 
said  rules  and  regulations,  which  notice 
shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary,  with 
a  printed  statement  of  the  change  or 
changes  proposed. 

RULE  SIXTH. 

The  President  and  Board  of  Directors 
shall  have  the  power  and  authority  nec- 
essary to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing 
plan  of  profit  sharing  and  stock  allot- 
ment. 


EMIGRATION  FROM  ITALY. 


According  to  official  statistics  just  pub- 
lished of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Agricult- 
ure, Industry  and  Commerce*,  the  total 
emigration  from  Italy  in  the  year  1886 
amounted  to  167,829  persons,  of  whom 
85,355  ^^^  classed  as  "  permanent "  em- 
igrants, and  the  remainder,  82,474,  as 
*'  temporary  "  or  "  periodical.  "  Of  the 
total  emigration,  both  proper  and  tempo- 
rary, in  1886, 36,534  went  to  the  Argentine 


Republic,  26,920  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  1 1^334  to  Brazil,  or  alto- 
gether 82,166—/.  ^.,  48.95  per  cent  of 
the  whole — to  America ;  while  the  emi- 
gration to  other  countries  of  Europe 
amounted  to  80,406—/.  tf.,  47.91  per  cent 
of  the  whole ;  and  the  total  emigration  to 
Africa,  chiefly  Algeria  and  Tunis,  was 
4,964,  or  2.71  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  Italy 
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above  i4yearsof  age  in  1886  was  70,093, 
of  which  62.79  per  cent,  ^^44»0'3  persons, 
were  peasants,  1 1 ,426  of  them  females. 
The  total  emigration  from  Italy  in  18S5 
numbered  1571I93  persons — /'.  tf.,  10,636 
less  than  in  1886 — while  the  total  emi- 
gration in  1884  was  147,017,  or  10,176 
less  than  in  1885 .  Of  the  emigration  from 
Italy  to  other  countries  of  Europe  in  1886, 
amounting  in  all  to  80,406,  the  largest 
number,  35,706,  or  21.28  per  cent,  went 
to  France  ;  19,166,  or  11.42  per  cent,  to 
Austria;  13,181,  or    7.85    per   cent,    to 


Hungary;  3,81^1  or  2.27  per  cent,  to 
Germany;  1,789,  or  1.07  per  cent,  to 
Servia,  Roumania,  Greece  and  Turkey; 
and  only  349,  or  0.21  per  cent,  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  If  we  compare  the 
emigration  of  Italy  in  proportion  to  its 
population  with  that  of  other  countries  we 
find  that  out  of  every  ioo,oooof  the  respect- 
ive populations  of  the  countries  compared 
Italy  furnished  in  the  year  1886  294.4  em- 
igrants; England  and  Wales,  524.9; 
Scotland,  641.2;  Ireland,  1,253.7;  Ger- 
many, 163.7  »  ^^^  Denmark,  302.9. 


REPORTS  OF  CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston.  Women* s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Annual  Report. 
President^  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz  ;  Secretary^ 
Mrs.  William  B.  Kehew.  This  Union 
**  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing fellowship  among  women  in  order 
to  promote  the  best  practical  methods 
for  securing  their  educational,  industri- 
al and  social  advancement."  Current 
receipts,  $31,304.61  ;   expenses,  $13,- 

443-57- 

Boston.  Home  for  Friendless  and  Un- 
fortunate Women  and  Girls,  Annual 
Report.  Treasurer^  Charles  A.  Rog- 
ers. This  home  receives  women  who 
have  gone  astray  and  endeavors  to  re- 
form and  care  for  them.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $41387.89 ;  expenses,  $4,682.53. 

Boston.  Baldwin  Place  Home  for  Lit- 
tle Wanderers,  Twenty-second  Annu- 
al Report.  President^  Hon.  J.  Warren 
Merrill ;  Secretary^  John  O.  Bishop. 
This  institution  takes  destitute  children 
and  provides  homes  for  them.  It  also 
helps  worthy  families  by  caring  for 
their  children  temporarily.  Current  re- 
ceipts, $43,724.24 ;  expenses,  $29,684.- 
12. 

Boston.     Children's    Mission     to     the 


Children  of  the  Destitute,  Thirty- 
eighth  Annual  Report.  President^ 
William  H.  Baldwin ;  Secretary^  Sam- 
uel B.  Crufc.  This  mission  is  to  poor 
neglected  children  and  is  supported  in 
a  great  degree  by  children.  A  home 
in  the  city  is  temporarily  provided  and 
children  sent  to  good  homes  in  the  coun- 
try. Current  receipts,  $10,675.22  ;  ex- 
penses, $9i539*2i. 
New  York.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report.  Presi- 
dent^ Hyman  Blum ;  Secretary^  De 
Witt  J.  Seligman.  This  .Hospital  has 
established  a  training  school  in  connec- 
tion with  it  and  is  carried  on  by  the 
Hebrews  for  people  of  all  faiths.  Cur- 
rent   receipts,    $73,176.02;    expenses, 

$75'090-5o- 
New  York.  Blue  Anchor  Society, 
Sixth  Annual  Report.  President^ 
Mrs.  Gabriel  Kent ;  Secretary^  Miss 
Alice  Landford.  The  society  endeav- 
ors to  furnish  relief  to  those  who  have 
been  shipwrecked,  to  send  supplies 
to  the  United  States  Life  Saving  sta- 
tions and  to  relieve  suffering.  Cur- 
rent receipts,  $2,086.04;  expenses, 
$41,29.31. 
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Piano- Fortes, 


Established  in  1849. 


Nearly  Forty  Tears  Trial  of  these 

well-known  and  popular  instruments  has 
earned  for  them  the  reputation  of  being 
the 

BEST  PIANO, 


IN    THK    COUNTRY. 

More  tliaxi  46,000 

Have  been  made,  and  all  now  in  use  in 
in  all  parts  of  the 

United  StatM,  Canada,  M eidoo,  ihm  'West 
Indies  and  Sonth  Amexioa. 


UluBtrated  Catalogues  ftimlshed  on  application. 


UEBSON  FMO  COIFiM, 

Wararoons,  t46a  Tranent  St.,  Bastan,  Mass. 


iHablaV.  Espanol? 
Parlez-Vjus  Francais  ? 
Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch  ? 

Parlate  Italiano  ? 
nsr  TEJsr  "^^ee^s 

you  can,  at  your  own  home,  by 

DR.  RICHARD   S.  BOSENTHAX'S 

MEISTERSCHAFT  SYSTEM, 

Learn  to  speak  fluently  either  Spanish,  French,  Italian 
or  German.  For  the  nominal  price  of  $5.00  for  each 
language. 

All  subscribers— $5.00  for  each  language— become 
actually  pupils  of  Dr.  Rosenthal,  who  corrects  all  exer- 
cises, and  corresponds  with  them  in  regard  to  any 
difficulties  which  may  occur. 

Specimen  Copy,  Spanish,  French,  German  or 
Italian,  25  CenU. 

Says  7%«  Nation,  New  York :— ••  This  is  without  doubt 
the  best  system  ever  devised  for  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  in  a  short  time." 

Send  $5.00  for  full  subscription,  with  privilege  of  hav- 
ing all  your  exercises  corrected  and  questions  answered. 

4^  When  corresponding,  please  mention  where  3rou 
saw  this  advertisement. 

MEISTERSCHAFT  POBUSMfi  CO., 

S.  W.  D.  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 

Herald  Buildingr,     BOSTON,  MASS. 


EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

who  wlxlies  to  avoid  the  annoyances  of  laundering:  shouki 
have  husband  and  «un8  pmvlded  witli  the 

UNENE  60LURS  AND  CUFFS, 

Reversible,  and  Finished  on  both  sides  alike. 

Always  elegant,  comfortable  and  easily  adjusted. 

Both  standing:  and  tum-dnwn  In  all  desirable  sises  and 
styles. 

Unrivalled  for  chcapneHs.  aK  the  avertible  principle  makes 
one  collar  equal  to  two. 

Wedesire  EVERYBODY  to  give 
these  goods  a  FAIR  TRIAL,  and 
will  send  to  any  address  a  sam- 
ple Collar  and  pair  of  Cuffs  on 

receiptOf  SIX  CENTS.    (Nameslze.) 

Please  send  fur  our  IlluUrnted  Catalogue  (free),  whfoh 
f^ves  full  particulars  as  to  styles  and  varieties. 

Ten  Coliar*^  or /Ire  pain  of  Cuffs.  »old  at  stores  for  26  cts. 

RIBVRKSIBLH:  rOLLARCO., 

27  Eilby  Street,  Boston,  MasB 

NEW    ENGLAND    ~~ 

Cabinet  Organs. 


The    moat    beautiful    and    perfect    Inatmmeat 
for    the    home. 

'. 8PEGIAC  8TYLE8    FOB 

ChnroliM,   Chapels,    Halls    and    Lodcep. 

THE  NEW  ENOUND  ORBAN  CO., 

1907  and  1S99  Washington  St.,  Bostoa, 
49-Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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PUBLISHER'S     DEPARTMENT. 


Cases  for  Binding  Vol.  I. — Antique, 
part  leather,  sent  post-paid,  6oc. ;  old  gold, 
cloth,  sent  post-paid,  35c. 

Back  numbers  may  be  sent  to  us,  and 
we  will  bind  and  forward  at  the  following 
rates : 

Antique,    one-half   leather  .    .  $1.25 

Old  gold,  cloth 1. 00 

Missing  Numbers,  for  binding,  fur- 
nished at  17  cts. 

Bound  Volumes,  1886. — Bound  vol- 
umes of  Lend  a  Hand  magazine,  old 
gold,  cloth,  sent  by  express  or  post-paid, 
$3.00;  antique,  part  leather,  $3.25. 


Magazines  for  Nearly  Half. 

Club  with  this  paper.  We  divide  with 
you. 

Take  this  list : 

Publisher's  price  Our  price  for  it 

for  each  maga-  and  Uils  period- 

line  alone.  leal  together. 

Wide  Awake                  $240  $3-5o 

Young  Folks'  Journal       z  a.60 

Pansy                                i  3.60 

Little  Men  and  Women  i  a.60 

Babyland                          0.50  3.30 

These  five  magazines  are  published  by 
D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston.  Made 
for  fanlilies,  they  actually  open  a  new  world 
to  them. 

Babyland^  full  of  pictures  and  songs 
and  stories,  helps  the  mother  amuse  even 
a  little  baby,  helps  him  grow,  and  directs 
his  growth. 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women  takes  the 
six-year-old  when  he  begins  to  read. 

Hie  Pansy  comes  with  the  Sunday- 
school  age. 

Chautauqua  Toung  Folks*  Journal  is 
for  young  scholars. 

Wide  Awake — this  is  what  the  publish- 
ers say  of  it — "  library,  study,  play-house 
life  at  home  and  abroad,  companionship  of 
the  wise  and  good" — designed  for  the 
young,  but  for  all  improving  people. 

We  have  the  more  satisfaction  in  club- 
bing with  such  magazines  because  they 
encourage  civilized  life  wherever  they  go. 


New  Subscribers. 

We  are  glad  to  make  the  following  of- 
fer :  Whoever  will  send  us  $2.00  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  Lsnd  a  Hand, 
1888,  shall  have  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  sent  them  free.  This  ofier  does 
not  include  premium  ncfr  clubbing  rates. 


TTie  Unitarian  Record^  a  monthly  pa- 
per of  eight  pages,  publisiied  at  Chelms- 
ford, Mass.,  price  25  cts.  per  year,  has 
come  to  our  table.  It  has  an  able  corps 
of  editorial  contributors,  and  undertakes 
to  deal  in  a  direct  and  fearless  manner 
with  questions  of  social  reform.  Speci- 
men copies  sent  free  on  application. 


Literary  Notes. 

Mr.  George  Bancroft,  the  Nestor  of 
American  historians,  writes  as  follows  to 
Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  concerning 
his  book  on  Patrick  Henry :  "It  is  thor- 
oughly and  excellently  well  done,  and  so 
fascinating  that  it  would  let  me  attend  to 
nothing  else  uiitil  I  had  finished  it.  You 
have  said  all  that  there  was  to  be  said ; 
you  have  said  it  thoroughly  well ;  and  you 
have  rejected  all  the  trash  called  tradition 
which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  historic  crit- 
icism." 

The  popular  Bodley  books  are  to  be 
brought  out  in  a  new  edition  in  four  vol- 
umes— thick,  and  full  of  good  stories  and 
pictures  for  young  people. 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  to  whom  the 
public  is  indebted  for  the  Bodley  books 
and  a  host  of  other  good  things,  has  pre- 
pared a  "  Book  of  Folk  Stories,"  contain- 
ing Puss  in  Boots,  Cinderella,  Hans  in 
Luck,  and  a  dozen  other  old  favorites.  He 
has  rewritten  these  so  as  to  make  them 
easily  understood  by  children  who  have 
just  learned  to  read,  and  he  will  have  the 
hearty- thanks  of  the  little  folks. 
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Our  ra]>idly-mcreasmg  business  with  the  Watch  ^nd  Diamond  Department  lias  forced  us  to  devote  a  hirgt* 
portion  of  our  Parlor  No,  i  (heretofore  occupied  by  Bric-arbrac)  to  the  better  display  of  these  Articles.  The 
focilities  afforded  there  are  quiet  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  main  store,  which  is  quite  necessary  ia 
the  careful  consideration  of  an  important  purchase,  such  as  a  Watch  or  Diamond.  We  have  secured  the 
services  of  one  of  the  best-known  salesmen  (in  the  Watch  and  Diamond  business)  in  the  City,  Mr.  GEO.  H  . 
Morrill,  in  whose  immediate  care  the  department  will  be  placed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Watch  Manufacturers,  held  in  February,  A.  STOW  ELL  &  CX).  were  put  on  the  list  ot 
SPECIAL  RETAIL  AGENTS  of  AMERICAN  WATCHES. 

We  are  also  SOLE  RETAIL  AGENTS  for 

THE  ISOCHRONON 

(pronounced  i-soch'  -ro-pon),  a  MANTEL  CLOC^,  with  watch  ebcapement,  which  will,  we  fiilly  believe,  super . 
sede  the  Frtnck  movement. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  these  superior  timekeepers,  in  imported  marbU  cases,  and  we  guarantee  each  clock 
to  keep  time  (when  regulated)  to  within  one  minute  per  month,  and  also  show  a 

TRAVELING     CLOCK 

for  $x8.oo,  equal  to  any  imported  one  for  $40.00  that  can  be  shown  in  this  country. 

A..  STO"V^EIIjIi  &  CO., 

S4    V^INTTEIi    SXIiSErr,   JBOSTOIO'. 

A   POWERFUL    TEMPERANCE  STORY, 

Jack  the  Fisherman. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
illustrated,  50  cts. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  president  of  the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  writes : 
•'  •  Jack  the  Fisherman '  seems  to  me  the  strongest  temperance  story  of  our  time.  Into  it  are  woven  with 
masterly  skill  the  elements  of  the  m6dem  temperance  reform,  namely,  true  Christianity,  the  need  for  righteous 
law,  the  necessity  of  woman's  codperation,  and.  as  a  background,  we  have  the  awful  curse  and  warning  of 
transmitted  evil  under  the  law  of  heredity.  I  shall  urge  all  our  local  Women's  Christian  Temi>erance  Unions 
to  read  and  circulate  this  telling  story,  so  strongly  told." 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  LivermoRE,  the  eminent  lecturer,  says:  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  powerful 
temperance  stories  ever  written,  and  that  is  the  general  verdict  I  read  it  with  '  strong  crying  and  tears,'  to  use 
Scripture  language,  and  after  acquiring  sufficient  self-control  I  have  read  it  aloud  to  three  small  audiences,  who 
sobbed  and  wept  while  listening.  I  wish  it  might  be  distributed  by  the  million  copies.  ,  ,  ,  No  such  story  has 
tver  been  written" 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Tobey,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
writes  :  **  It  is  a  grand  temperance  story,  strong:  ftud  intensely  interesting.  It  will  certainly  do  much  good  to 
the  cause." 

%♦  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIM  &    CO.,    Boston. 
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iORTICELLI  SPOOL  SILK,  FLORENCE  KNITTING  SILK. 


ACID    PHOSPHATE. 


(LIQUID.) 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily 
assimilated  by  the  system. 

Xspeoially  reooin  m  ended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Fliysi- 
cal  Xzhaustion,  Indigestion, 
Seadaolie,  ITervousness, 
IXTakefulness,  Impaired  Vi- 
tality, etc. 

Prescribed  and  cndoiscd  by  Physicinns  of  all 
Schools. 

Apceablo  to  the  taste.     No  danger  attends  its 

use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and 
sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.     Pamphlet  free. 


RuMFOKD  Chemical  Works,     .         .     Providence,  R.  I. 
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C!TX  XT       TTTMrT\X'101KTX'  A  lO     for  Men  and  Women.    Manufactured  by  NONO-         H 
SxJLJaL        U  JM  UXtf  JtC  W  Xtf^Jtb    TUCK  SILK  CO..   Florence.   Mafi^  T  "^ 
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Horace  Mann,  the  president  of  Anti- 
och  College,  used  to  say,  in  a  very  rever- 
ent spirit,  "  The  trouble  is  that  God  Al- 
mighty is  not  in  a  hurry,  but  I  am." 

This  remark  invariably  occurs  to  one 
who  stands  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
looks  back  to  see  what  reform  has  been 
made  in  the  progress  of  society,  or  the 
establishment  of  that  Christian  common- 
wealth, which,  in  the  Bible,  is  called  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

This  journal  has  always  been  called  a 
Record  of  Progress ;  and  we  try,  from 
month  to  month,  to  show  what  are  the 
best  steps  made  forward  by  the  best  per- 
sons, who  are  hoping,  either  by  a  reor- 
ganization of  society  or  by  their  own 
work  in  detail,  to  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter world  than  it  is.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  is,  perhaps,  our  duty  to  review 
the  year,  and  to  give  the  general  impres- 
sion which  the  correspondence  of  such 
an  office  as  this  leaves  upon  the  mind. 
On  the  whole,  such  retrospect  for  the 
year  1887  is  not  unsatisfactory. 

There  is  ail  evident  determination  on 
the  part  of  several  state  governments  of 
America  to  bring  into  more  system  the 
arrangements  which  they  make  in  the 
business  of  charity  and  reform.  After 
all  that  is  said  by  sophomores,  and  other 
people,  even  less  informed,  on  the  basis 
of  our  social  system,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  state  in  America  undertakes  three- 
fourths  of  the  duties  which  were  dis- 
charged by  the  church  in  the  older  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Among  these  duties  is 
the  regulation  of  education,  the  regula- 


tion, in  a  large  degree,  of  public  charity, 
and  under  the  latter  name  comes  the  pro- 
vision for  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  those  who  are  sick  in  other 
ways,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  which 
are  made  for  providing  homes  for  newly 
arrived  emigiants.  It  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  methods  used  for  prisons,  un- 
der the  modern  view  of  prison  discipline, 
from  those  of  charities ;  and,  in  the  dif- 
ferent states,  the  boards  which  have  the 
management  of  prisons,  and  the  boards 
which  have  the  management  of  charities, 
are  very  closely  related  to  each  other,  if, 
indeed,  both  sets  of  duties  are  not  given 
to  the  same  oversight. 

The  official  reports  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, from  the  heads  of  government  of 
most  of  the  states,  are  alone  enough  to 
show  a  steady  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration in  each  new  year.  This  im- 
provement results  from  the  more  frequent 
meeting  together  of  tliose  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  public  institutions  of  chari- 
ty and  reform. 

These  meetings  are  sometimes  formal 
meetings,  as  of  the  heads  of  hospitals  or 
of  the  heads  of  reform  schools,  while 
sometimes  the  gentlemen  or  ladies  most 
interested  make  each  other's  personal  ac- 
quaintance in  the  large  Conferences  of 
Charities.  To  no  single  improvement  in 
method  of  the  last  few  years  is  the  public 
more  indebted  than  to  the  meetings  of  the 
national  Conference  of  Charities,  where 
the  persons  most  interested  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  to  bring  forward  in  public  the  results 
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at  which  they  have  arrived.  In  the  last 
year,  the  Conference  at  Omaha  has  been 
particularly  important,  and  we  see  every 
day  the  benefits  which  are  resulting  from  it. 
The  Baltimore  Conference,  also,  brought 
together  persons  of  experience,  whose  ad- 
dresses and  reports  .make  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  Reform. 


We  think  it  fair  to  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  year  1887  has  seen  less  of  the 
disturbances  excited  by  the  irritation  of 
workmen,  and  by  their  combinations  in 
various  societies  to  act  against  employers, 
than  the  year  1886.  We  have  done  our 
best,  from  time  to  time,  to  state  those 
eternal  truths,  whjch  we  conceive  to  lie 
under  the  questions  of  the  employment 
of  workmen  by  capitalists,  and  we  are 
confident  that,  the  more  these  principles 
are  studied,  the  less  irritation  will  exist  in 
any  intelligent  community.  Dr.  Clarke 
has  well  said,  in  a  paper  from  which  we 
publish  a  part  elsewhere,  that,  between 
the  demand  for  personal  freedom  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  demand  for  absolute 
equality  on  the  other,  there  must  be  col- 
lision .  The  two  demands  are*  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and,  if  we  are  to  have 
absolute  equality,  we  shall  not  have  those 
results  of  open  promotion  which  give  to 
a  free  man  his  right  to  assume  any  place 
to  which  his  ability  entitles  him.  As  Dr. 
Clarke  well  says,  and  as  is,  indeed,  im- 
plied in  the  motto  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, the  spirit  of  brotherhood  must  inter- 
vene in  the  discussion  between  freedom 
and  equality.  /We  must  be  rid  of  the 
selfish  axioms  df-the  old  economists  ;  we 
must  not,  even  in  theory,  suppose  that 
every  man  is  seeking  his  own  interest; 
but  all  men  must  understand  that  they 
are  partners  in  a  great  movement,  that  they 
share  in  each  other's  successes  and  in 
each  other's  failures,  and  that  they  live  in 
a  common  life.      , 

This  is  to  say  tbat  an  eternal  principle 
of  religion  is  to  be  the  basis  of  all  we  at- 
tiempt  in  the  regulation  of  our  social  or- 


Hand, 

der.S  The  Brahmin  speaker,  Mr.  Chat- 
terji,Mias  well  said  that  the  principles  of 
altruism,  or  life  in  which  one  man  lives 
for  another,  will  never  be  carried  out,  un- 
less men  recognize  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  children  of  God.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  there  shall  be  a  system  of  social 
ethics  that  shall  not  connect  itself  with 
some  system  of  religion,  whether  it  puts 
that  system  in  the  forefront  or  not. 


The  correspondence  of  this  office,  and 
the  public  documents  which  we  receive 
here  daily,  make  us  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic attention  of  America  is  now  seriously 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  education 
by  caring  for  the  education  of  the  hand 
with  the  same  constancy  and  eagerness 
with  which,  in  the  last  generation,  men 
have  cared  for  the  education  of  the  memo- 
ry. Now  that  the  tide  has  turned,  there 
can  be  no  danger  in  saying  that  the  people 
called  educators,  who,  from  Horace  Mann 
down,  have  insisted  on  the  improvement 
of  the  public  school  system,  have  often 
made  themselves  ridiculous  by  the  per- 
sistency with  which  they  held  to  the  no- 
tion, that  the  education  of  some  mental 
faculties,  perhaps  not  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, constitutes  the  education  of  the 
man.  One  rebellion  against  this  absurdi- 
ty was  led  by  the  passion  for  athletic 
amusements  which  has  swept  over  the 
country.  It  is  not  thirty  years  since  the 
most  careful  writers  on  education  were 
pleading,  as  so  many  prophets  in  a  wilder- 
ness, for  more  attention  to  athletic  amuse- 
ment and  discipline.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  persons  of  their  breadth  of  view  should 
now  argue  on  the  other  side,  and  plead 
that  the  athletic  training  should  not  be 
permitted  to  overbear  attention  to  other 
lines  of  education.  The  athletes  having 
led  the  way,  the  friends  of  what  is  called 
industrial  education  have  also  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  hearing.  It  comes  to  be 
understood  that  the  memory  and  the  rea- 
soning power  of  a  man's  brain  cannot  for 
any  long  time  be  quickened  to  any  pur- 
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pose,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
taught  to  use  his  hand  and  his  eye.  Once 
more  we  come. around  to  the  Christian  di- 
rections, and  find  ourselves  the  maxims 
of  the  Christian  apostles,  as  we  ask,  not 
for  an  overwrought  brain,  but  for  *'  a  per- 
fect man." 

We  may  as  well  acknowledge  that  we 
are,  with  every  month,  to  a  certain  extent, 
disappointed  in  our  hope  of  receiving  from 
unofficial  persons,  engaged  in  any  special 
work  of  charity  or  reform,  such  intima- 
tions of  experience  as  may  be  of  use  to 
other  adventurers.  It  is  a  great  pity  that, 
in  every  city  of  America,  a  set  of  exper- 
iments-should be  tried,  which  must  be 
repeated  in  every  other  city,  with  all  their 
failures  of  detail,  merely  because  nobody 
has  put  on  paper  such  mention  of  the 
method,  whatever  it  be,  which  has  prov- 
ed successful.  But,  although  we  do  not 
receive  so  much  such  correspondence  as 
we  had  hoped  for,  our  readers  are  well 
aware  that  a  very  large  body  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  vitally  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  poor,  and  in  the  reform 
of  criminals,  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send 
their  observations,  which  we  have  been 
able  to  print  for  the  common  benefit. 
We  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
on  two  volumes  which  are  largely  given 
to  the  record  of  such  experience.  And 
we  speak  of  any  disappointment  we  have 
felt,  in  the  hope  of  urging  persons  who 
have  been  too  modest  to  communicate 
with  us  to  give  us,  however  briefly,  the 
methods  of  any  success  that  they  have  at- 
tained, or  merely  to  write  out  the  history 
of  the  best  "  Case"  they  may  have  had 
in  hand.  These  words  will  meet  the  eyes 
of  readers  in  every  state  in  America.  It 
must  be  clear  to  each  one  of  them  that 
the  point  of  view,  which  he  occupies, 
will  enable  him  to  give  some  suggestion 
which  will  be  of  interest  or  value  to 
others. 

We  look  with  more  than  satisfaction  on 
the  returns  and  reports  which  have  been 


presented  to  us  by  persons  in  official  posi- 
tion, who  know  as  well  as  we  know  how 
great  is  the  advantage  one  workman  de- 
rives from  the  statement  of  experience 
made  by  another.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  thanks  to  such  persons,  and 
are  glad  here,  in  our  annual  review  of 
the  year,  to  thank  them  all,  and  to  assure 
our  readers  that  we  are  confident  that  we 
may  rely  on  such  assistance  in  the  future. 
The  officials  of  the  great  charities  of  sepa- 
rate states,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
government  of  the  states  or  to  separately 
organized  societies,  are  a  very  important 
part  of  the  government  of  America.  It 
is  a  fortunate  peculiarity  of  that  govern- 
ment that  it  is  not  entrusted  to  any  presi- 
dent or  governor  or  congress  or  legislature. 
By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  work  done 
by  the  governments  of  Europe  is  carried  on 
in  America  under  separate  organizations, 
controlled  by  persons  most  interested, 
and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  each  lo- 
cality by  the  experience  which  that  locali- 
ty has  furnished.  It  is  our  pride  to  be 
the  medium  of  mutual  communication 
between  all  such  persons,  whose  lives  are 
largely  spent  in  efforts  to  improve  our  so- 
cial condition ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  we  shall  be  able  to  present 
more  even  of  the  results  of  their  careful 
study  and  observation  in  another  year 
than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  year 
which  has  passed.  But  for  what  has  pass- 
ed we  are  grateful,  and  of  our  own  share 
in  it  we  are  proud. 


We  have  said  that  the  review  of  the  year 
is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  thing  to  remark  that  whenever 
in  a  large  city,  for  instance,  one  inquires 
how  the  tide  is  flowing,  on  whose  current 
is  borne  the  real  life  of  the  people,  the 
answer  given  is  always  distinctly  positive 
or  as  distinctly  negative.  One  set  of  peo- 
ple tell  you,  when  you  ask,  "  What  of  the 
night  ?  "  that  the  morning  is  certainly  com- 
ing ;  that  things  are  better  than  they  were 
a  year  ago,  and  that  they  will  be  better 
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next  year  than  they  are  now.  Another 
set  of  people  tell  you  as  certainly  that  ev- 
erything '*  is  going  to  the  bad."  They 
have  some  anecdote  from  yesterday's  news- 
paper, or  they  have  some  new  account  of 
an  odious  crime — they  permit  the  color 
of  this  particular  event  to  tinge  their  whole 
view  of  the  social  condition  of  the  place 
in  which  they  live,  and  they  answer  ac- 
cordingly. What  is  satisfactory  is  this, 
and  it  ought  to  be  carefully  noticed,  that 
the  persons,  who  take  a  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful view  of  the  condition,  are  inevitably 
those  who  are  studying  it  personally  and 
in  detail.  They  are  the  managers  of  in- 
dustrial schools;  they  are  the  agents  of 
charity  oi^anizations ;  they  are  the  lead- 
ers of  Girls'  Friendly  Societies,  or  of  the 
guilds  of  churches ;  they  are  those  who 
are  fighting  the  devil  themselves,  and  who 
know  how  the  conflict  rages,  from  their 
own  personal  experience.  The  other  set 
of  people,  who  are  disappointed  and  dis- 
couraged, are  infallibly  those  who  rely  up- 
on what  they  have  read  in  the  newspapers, 
or  on  what  they  have  heard  in  the  street- 
cars, but  who  have  not  personally  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  they  discuss.     They  are 


ready  to  leave  this  to  substitutes — to  sub- 
stitutes, perhaps,  to  whom  they  have  con- 
tributed large  amounts  of  money,  but  they 
have  not  themselves  engaged,  face  to  face 
and  hand  to  hand,  in  the  conflict  with  evil 
in  any  one  of  its  various  forms. 

We  undertake  to  represent,  not  the  su- 
perficial person  who  tells  us  how  bad 
things  may  be,  and  probably  will  be  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  make  this  jour- 
nal the  organ  of  all  those  persons,  wheth- 
er they  be  in  places  of  public  trust,  or 
whether  they  have  preferred  to  engage 
themselves  as  individuals,  who  are  seeing 
with  their  eyes,  and  hearing  with  their 
ears,  the  true  story  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  America.  We  are 
quite  indifferent  to  the  theorists.  We  pub- 
lish, with  great  reluctance,  even  any  well- 
planned  scheme  of  a  reform,  which  has 
not  somehow  or  other,  or  somewhere  or 
other,  been  tested  in  the  practice  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  hard-working  man  or 
woman.  To  one  such  experiment,  though 
it  be  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  to  which 
earnest  life  has  been  given,  we  attach  far 
more  value  than  to  the  most  ingenious 
plan  which  can  be  wrought  out  by  one 
who  calls  himself  a  student  of  social  order* 


BOSTON  NORTH  END  MISSION. 

BY   CAROLINE   T.    DUPEE. 


It  is  nearly  a  half-century  since  the 
writer  lived  at  the  ''  North  End,"  and  she 
remembers,  with  the  same  old  thrill  of 
fear,  the  drunken  noises  proceeding  from 
that  "Five  Points"  of  Boston,  North 
street.  From  morning  till  night,  and  in 
fact  all  night,  that  street  was  then  filled 
with  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
most  disorderly  and  lawless  types. 

Fifty  years  ago  societies  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  were  few.  That  work  was 
done   mostly   by   the   churches.     Father 


Taylor  struggled  many  years  with  that 
North  street  element,  and  his  influence 
was  felt  all  through  the  neighborhood  of 
the  "Seaman's  Bethel."  Through  hi& 
teachings  many  a  poor  sailor  was  with- 
held from  plunging  into  those  immoral 
waves  that  surged  up  in  ever}'  part  of  that 
vile  and  dangerous  locality.  The  neces- 
sity for  decisive  action  was  not  so  gener- 
ally felt  and  understood  then  as  now, 
hence  Father  Taylor  worked  compara- 
tively alone. 
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There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
north  part  of  the  city  since  his  ministry, 
and  in  many  respects  for  the  worse.  West 
of  Hanover  street,  which  was  formerly 
filled  with  a  community  of  quiet,  well-bred 
people,  is  now  populated  by  foreigners  of 
every  nationality.  Liquor  is  sold  whole- 
sale and  retail  on  the  comer  of  every 
street ;  houses  of  ill- repute  have  multiplied 
in  the  same  proportion  ;  about  every  block 
contains  one  or  more  pawnbroker's  shops  ; 
and,  over  and  above  all  this,  poverty  and 
uncleanliness  reign  supreme. 

In  North  street,  which  still  contains  the 
vety  lowest  order  of  society,  there  is  an 
evident  change  for  the  better. 

In  passing  through  one  of  these  thor- 
oughfares a  short  time  since,  and  compar- 
ing the  old  noisy  days  (I  suppose  the  nights 
are  still  the  worst)  with  the  new  and  more 
quiet  ones,  I  thought,  how  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston  know  of  this  change, 
and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  North 
End  Mission ! 

The  laborers  of  the  Mission  are  mani- 
fold, but  here  an  attempt  will  be  made 
only  to  give  a  summary  of  the  work  ac- 
complished since  its  organization.  This 
institution  was  planted  in  the  very  center 
of  drunkenness,  lewdness,  infamy,  poverty 
and  corruption,  and  has  been  steadily  and 
quietly  working  out  its  purpose  since  1865. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  de- 
partments :  temporary  refuge  for  erring 
women  ;  Missionary  work,  as  confined  to 
the  Chapel,  and  the  Children's  Home  at 
Mount  Hope. 

On  account  of  the  Catholic  element,  the 
Chapel  work  was,  at  first,  discouraging. 
But  each  year  has  been  marked  by  some 
proof  of  growing  interest,  and  consequent- 
ly an  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
conversions,  many  of  which  have  proved 
genuine.  The  aggregate  attendance  at 
these  meetings  has  been  300  or  400. 

Intemperance  is  a  monster  with  which 
all  societies  have  to  contend.  The  North 
End  Mission  entered  this  arena  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  history,  and  has  struggled 


with  unabating  energy  ever  since.  That 
they  have  been  successful  in  some  degree 
is  manifest  at  their  temperance  meetings. 
In  one  year  1,100  signed  the  pledge.  If 
one-tenth  part  of  these  put  their  names 
to  this  paper  in  sincerity  and  under  convic- 
tion of  the  harm  they  were  doing  to  them- 
selves and  humanity  by  the  use  of  alcohol, 
the  Mission  has  not  striven  in  vain.  This 
work  was  commenced  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, but  *'  Not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,"  for  want  of  help  and  advice,  they 
have  continued  to  fight. 

At  the  least  calculation,  one-quarter  of 
those  who  attend  these  meetings  are  of 
that  class  of  women  called  "lost"  (an 
uncharitable  word  to  apply  to  one  of  God's 
children).  Some  are  drawn  into  these 
meetings  by  the  power  of  the  music,  oth- 
ers are  led  to  enter  through  curiosity, 
many  come,  in  pursuit  of  help,  in  destitu- 
tion and  distress,  and  some  stagger  in, 
through  mistake,  but  no  matter  what  the 
power  of  attraction,  or  what  the  motive 
may  be,  but  very  few  leave  without  the 
appearance  of  having  derived  some  bene- 
fit from 'their  evening's  experience. 

The  great  achievement  of  establishing 
comparative  order  in  North  street  is  due, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  women  of  that  vicin- 
ity, through  the  influence  exerted  at  the 
sewing  schools.  These  schools  are  held 
Friday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  when 
women  of  all  ages  are  taught  the  use  of  a 
needle,  and  many  who  formerly  knew  al- 
most nothing  about  sewing  have  become 
very  good  seamstresses,  and  thereby  have 
been  able  to  keep  themselves  and  families 
better  clothed.  This  spirit  of  usefulness 
has  also  driven  out  some  of  the  old  selfish- 
ness ;  has  given  these  mothers  and  wives 
something  else  to  think  about  beside  riot- 
ousness ;  a  change  which  must  in  some 
way  aftect  the  fathers,  for  the  spirit  of  ei- 
ther good  or  bad  cannot  touch  one  of  a 
household  without  being  felt  by  the  whole. 

At  these  sewing  schools  no  woman 
whose  breath  smells  of  liquor  is  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  work.     She  can  remain 
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and  see  the  others  sew,  a  punishment 
which  is  quite  a  loss  to  her,  as  each  one 
has  (for  a  small  sum,  just  enough  to  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  independence,)  what- 
ever she  accomplishes.  From  800  to  i ,cxx) 
articles  are  made  in  a  season,  and  as  the 
average  attendance  in  both  classes  rarely 
exceeds  200  the  habit  of  industry  becomes 
a  very  important  one  to  acquire.  These 
sewing  classes  form  a  part  of  the  Chapel 
work  and  have  been,  not  only  a  cleansing 
factor,  but  also  a  means  by  which  extreme 
cases  of  poverty  and  degradation  have 
been  reached. 

The  Chapel  is  the  door  to  the  Mission, 
through  which  hundreds  have  been  led  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  dangers  outside. 
But,  sad  to  relate,  this  shelter  is  rarely 
sought  until  self-respect  is  lost.  It  is  only 
a  respite  from  a  life  of  shame  they  seek ; 
or  perhaps  driven  from  some  dei)  of  infa- 
my without  the  means  to  procure  a  place 
of  refuge  elsewhere.  Utterly  friendless 
and  destitute,  and  oftentimes  in  filth  and 
rags,  these  poor,  abandoned  women  come 
to  this  Home  where,  afler  being  thorough- 
ly cleansed,  they  are  clothed  and  fed,  and 
for  three  months  are  made  to  feel  all  the 
advantages  of  home-like  security,  and  in 
that  time  every  means  is  used  to  awaken 
the  purer  spirit  within  them,  and  to  lead 
them  to  consider  the  consequences  of  a 
life  of  depravity  and  sin,  and  if,  during 
that  time,  they  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the 
Mission  the  best  situations  are  provided 
for  them.  Of  course  many  of  these  have 
not  the  strength  to  resist  outside  influences, 
consequently  fall  again  and  again;  such 
are  watched  over  with  constant  care  and 
every  relapse  is  a  signal  for  more  earnest 
endeavor. 

At  no  time  has  the  work  of  the  North 
End  Mission  been  better  understood  and 
appreciated  than  within  the  last  six 
months,  since  that  important  question  of 
Police  Matrons  has  been  pending. 

Miss  Fellows,  the  missionary,  by  at- 
tending the  courts  every  day,  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  rescuing  many  from  a  term  at 


Deer  Island.  With  knowledge  of  the 
work  right  before  us,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  necessity  of  woman's  assistance  and 
advice  in  all  places  where  women  are  to 
be  imprisoned. 

In  gathering  material  for  these  papers 
I  find  no  branch  of  moral  work  that  is  not 
in  some  way  helped  along  by  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Here  I  find  a  kitchen-garden  and 
Juvenile  Temperance  meeting  conducted 
by  the  young  of  this  association.  The 
beneficent  efliects  of  co-operation  among 
moral  and  charitable  organizations  are 
rapidly  gaining  recognition. 

Through  the  Chapel  work  a  helping 
hand  is  reached  out  to  the  men  and  every 
day  brings  fresh  proof  of  the  good  seed 
sown  at  the  Sunday  and  evening  meetings. 
Not  long  since,  a  gentleman  said,  in 
speaking  at  one  of  these  meetings : ''  Three 
years  ago  I  came  to  this  Mission  a  poor, 
miserable  drunkard,  without  a  home  and 
not  one  cent  in  my  pocket ;  my  wife  and 
child  starving.  To-day,  I  have  a  good 
home,  thank  God,  plenty  of  work,  and 
plenty  of  friends,  and  money  enough  to 
buy  all  the  bread  and  coal  that  we  shall 
want  for  a  year." 

The  matron  speaks  in  a  very  hop>eful 
tone  with  regard  to  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Mission.  She  says  the  class  of  girls 
coming  under  her  charge  are  much  more 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  than  those  of 
previous  years,  and  consequently  more 
easily  impressed  by  the  Christian  teach- 
ings and  moral  influences  thrown  about 
them  at  the  Mission. 

At  the  beginning  of  1887,  there  were 
seventy-one  inmates  at  the  Mission,  103 
were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  105  dis- 
charged. Besides  these,  hundreds  were 
fed,  clothed  and  lodged. 

Mount  Hope  Home  has  been  a  safe  and 
quiet  retreat  for  those  who  wished  to  re- 
form, but  could  not  while  surrounded  by 
their  favorite  haunts.  A  few  months  here 
has  completely  weaned  them  from  old  as- 
sociations, and  with  all  their  knowledge 
of  the  terrible  results  of  sin,  with  new  pur- 
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poses,  and  higher  aims,  they  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  to  begin  life  anew. 

This  Home,  more  properly  speaking, 
is  a  nursery.  Here  are  to  be  found  chil- 
dren taken  from  the  lowest  dens  of  North 
End,  born  and  bred  in  that  noxious  atmos- 
phere, but  transplanted  into  this  bright 
and  healthful  location,  surrounded  by 
Christian  influences,  and  taught  principles 
of  both  outward  and  inward  cleanliness 
by  teachers  whose  sole  work  it  is  to  watch 
and  care  for  them  and  develop  them  into 
something  more  worthy  the  name  of  child. 
This  home  is  not  alone  for  children  of  the 
depraved — many  motherless  ones  have 
found  here  kind  friends  to  care  for  and 
guide  them.  Children  are  also  taken 
here  for  a  few  weeks  vacation  during  the 
summer  months,  but  this  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory, as  in  going  back  to  their  homes  they 
are  again  under  the  same  bad  influences  ; 
although  there  is  always  a  hope  that  some 
stray  seed  of  good  sown  here  may  devel- 
op and  crowd  out  more  than  its  weight 
of  bad. 

From  the  income  of  its  laundry  from 
July  to  January,  the  North  End  Mission 
paid  its  provision  bill  and  some  other 
incidental  expenses.  Another  means  of 
support  is  a  sewing  room,  where  all  kinds 
of  plain  sewing  are  done  under  the  direc- 


tion of  the  matron.  This  is  not  only  a 
pecuniary  gain,  but  a  help  in  keeping 
busy  hands,  and  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
independence.  Every  inmate  is  made  to 
feel  that  she  is  doing  her  part  toward  the 
support  of  the  Home,  and  in  return  every- 
thing is  done  with  an  eye  to  their  comfort, 
and  the  desire  to  awaken  domestic  equali- 
ties, and  to  make  them  useful  members 
of  society. 

In  reading  a  report  of  a  charitable  in- 
stitution we  can  learn  but  little  more  than 
its  outline  history.  It  is  between  the  lines 
we  are  to  look  for  the  disappointments, 
discouragements,  toil,  anxiety  and  tears 
of  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in-  the 
building  up  of  these  institutions. 

There  is  no  association  that  I  know  do- 
ing better  work  with  smaller  means,  or 
one  that  has  fought  its  way  through  great- 
er obstacles,  and  surmounted  more  trying 
diflSculties,  than  the  North  End  Mission. 
The  managers  can  look  back  and  see  that 
every  year  has  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  that  their  influence  has  slowly  crept 
into  all  parts  of  North  street  and  vicinity. 
It  needs  a  more  general  recognition  of  the 
work,  and  a  relief  from  the  fear  of  lack  of 
means  to  carry  it  on,  to  lift  the  weight 
completely,  and  dispel  all  anxiety  with 
regard  to  the  future. 


LIBERTY,   EQUALITY  AND   FRATERNITY. 


BY  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 


The  principle  of  liberty  as  it  is  devel- 
oped is  necessarily  opposed  to  any  crude 
form  of  equality.  Liberty  does  and  must 
develop  differences  among  men,  in  power, 
in  wealth,  in  position.  Under  the  work- 
ing of  this  principle  some  will  succeed 
and  others  fail.  Society  will  not  be  a 
dead  level,  as  Spenser's  Giant  wished  to 
make  it,  but  diversified  with  hill  and  val- 
ley,  mountain  and  plain.     It  is  only  a 


crude  and  poor  kind  of  equality  that  de- 
sires sameness  and  monotony. 

Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  modern  so- 
ciety is  built  on  this  principle  of  liberty, 
and  will  never  relinquish  it.  Especially 
in  this  country,  nothing  will  be  tolerated 
which  interferes  with  each  man's  right  of 
doing  what  he  chooses  under  the  laws 
made  by  the  whole  people.  The  right  of 
each  man  to  work  or  not  to  work  ;  to  join 
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a  trades-union  or  to  refuse  to  join  it ;  to 
take  part  in  a  strike  or  to  abstain  from 
striking,  will  be  maintained  by  law  and 
by  public  opinion  back  of  the  law.  If 
men  desire  to  sacrifice  their  own  liberty 
of  action  for  the  sake  of  higher  wages  or 
fewer  hours  work,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so  ;  but  they  have  no  right  to 
compel  others  to  join  them.  All  this  may 
seem  strange  to  foreign  socialists  or  anar- 
chists who  come  among  us,  but  they  will 
have  to  learn  that,  while  their  own  free- 
dom of  action  is  protected  by  our  institu- 
tions, they  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  free  action  of  those  who  differ 
from  them.  The  principle  of  individual 
freedom  will  never  be  surrendered  in  this 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  that 
the  principle  of  equality  has  claims  that 
cannot  be  overlooked.  It  should  not  be 
lefl  to  employers  alone  to  say  how  the 
profits  of  any  enterprise  shall  be  distribut- 
ed. The  employer  and  employed  should 
unite  on  some  method  of  determining  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  sim- 
ilar questions.  The  demand  for  this  kind 
of  equality  has  grown  to  be  irresistible ; 
and,  whether  men  like  it  or  not,  it  must 
be  considered. 

Here,  then,  we  have  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, face  to  face,  each  based  on  truth  and 
right,  yet  each  at  present  more  or  less 
hostile  to  the  other.  How  are  they  to  be 
reconciled?  The  answer  is,  by  adding  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  a 
third  element  of  fraternity  or  Christian 
brotherhood.  Liberty  and  equality  must 
both  stand ;  but  fraternity  must  come  in 
as  the  reconciling  medium. 

It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  fact  that 
Jesus,  in  his  parables,  recognizes  and  en- 
forces all  of  these  principles.  That  of  in- 
dividual liberty  is  fully  brought  out  in  the 
parables  of  the  talents  and  the  pounds. 
The  master  goes  away  into  a  far  country, 
and  leaves  the  servants  free  to  act  out  their 
characters  according  to  their  dispositions 
and  their  several  abilities.     In  the  story  of 


the  pounds,  some  succeed  better  and  oth- 
ers worse,  and  the  natural  consequence 
comes  to  each  one  according  to  his  con- 
duct. Some  are  promoted,  others  degrad- 
ed ;  some  placed  higher  up,  others  lower 
down.  Here  we  have  the  working  of  the 
law  of  liberty  described  and  approved  by 
Jesus.  But,  in  the  story  of  the  laborers  in 
the  vineyard,  the  opposite  principle  of 
equality  is  taught.  They  who  worked 
only  an  hour  are  made  equal  with  those 
who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
Jesus  does  not  explain  in  what  this  equality 
consists,  but  we  may  well  suppose  it  to 
mean  the  equality  of  privileges  which  be- 
long to  the  man  who  is  willing  to  do  right, 
and  obey  God,  even  at  the  last  hour,  the 
privilege  of  becoming  again  the  child  of 
God,  and  having  a  right  to  the  great  du- 
ties, hopes  and  opportunities  of  one  cre- 
ated for  an  infinite  development.  In  these 
respects  all  are  equal. 

This  doctrine  is  also  taught  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal  Son.  That  declares 
that  the  penitent  becomes  again  a  dear 
child,  finds  himself  again  in  the  presence 
of  a  loving  father.  In  that  blessedness 
he  is  again  equal  to  the  brother  who  had 
not  gone  astray.  But  the  inequality  re- 
mains which  came  from  an  abuse  of  his 
freedom.  He  does  not  receive  again  his 
share  of  the  estate  which  he  had  wasted. 
In  like  manner,  when  we  do  what  is 
wrong,  we  lose  our  innocence  and  purity 
and  weaken  our  power  of  right-doing, 
which  penitence  does  not  restore,  and 
which  can  only  be  regained  by  new  effort. 

Jesus  and  his  apostles  do  not  teach  that 
all  are  to  receive  the  same  endowments  or 
the  same  rewards  from  God  ;  but  they  de- 
clare that  *'to  whom  much  is  given,  of 
him  will  much  be  required."  They  do 
not  teach  that  all  men  are  equally  strong, 
wise,  but  they  require  that  those  '^who 
are  strong  shall  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak."  They  teach  that  there  is  one 
body  of  mankind  composed  of  many  mem- 
bers— some  members  more  important,  oth- 
ers less  so,  but  all  belonging  to  one  body, 
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and  each  bound  to  do  its  share  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  This  idea  of  brother- 
hood has  infused  itself  into  the  human 
mind,  and  appears  in  all  the  humanities 
and  charities  by  which  our  age  is  distin- 
guished above  all  that  went  before.  It 
has  taken  hold  of  the  labor  question,  work- 
ing out  the  problems  of  co-operation,  of 
profit-sharing,  of  mutual  benefit  societies, 
mutual  building  societies,  improved  tene- 
ments. It  appears  in  the  growing  inter- 
course between  employers  and  workers  ; 
in  the  increasing  instances  of  corporations 
which  provide  comfortable  and  healthy 
homes,  good  schools,  reading-rooms,  mu- 
sic halls,  and  the  like,  for  the  workers. 
This  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  large  estab- 
lishments which  are  carried  on  by  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

That  which  working  people,  like  all 
other  people,  need  is  to  be  treated  like  men. 
They  do  not  expect  to  be  equal  in  outward 
(possession  or  position,  but  they  desire  hu- 
man brotherhood  and  human  sympathy. 
Walter  Scott,  in  "  Waverley,"  describes 
the  daily  feast  in  the  hall  of  the  Highland 
chief,  Fergus,  where  he  entertained  all  of 
his  clan  who  came  on  the  footing  of  a 
family  union.  Some  sat  in  the  upper 
places,  others  below,  and  some  out-of- 
doors  ;  some  had  better  fare  than  others ; 
but  all  were  contented,  for  they  were  the 
guests  of  their  chief,  and  treated  as  mem- 
bers of  his  household.  This  was  the 
equality  they  enjoyed.  This  sense  of 
brotherhood,  this  respect  for  each  man  as 
one  of  the  family,  this  is  the  leaven  which 
is  to  go  through  the  lump  till  all  is  leav- 


ened .  Liberty  alone  is  not  enough  ;  equal- 
ity alone  is  not  enough ;  but  liberty  and 
equality,  made  one  in  the  sense  of  broth- 
erhood, is  the  solution  of  these  conflicts 
between  man  and  man. 

No  one  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  one 
dieth  to  himself.  When  we  realize  this 
fact,  and  live  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
we  are  all  doing  something  to  put  an  end 
to  war  in  all  its  forms — international  war, 
social  war,  party  and  sectarian  war.  No 
nation  can  live  to  itself,  or  die  to  itself. 
Its  prosperity  and  its  decay  must  influence 
other  nations  for  good  or  evil.  No  nation 
can  be  independent  of  other  nations.  No 
body  of  men  in  society,  no  industrial  or 
professional  class,  can  be  independent  of 
other  classes.  Society  must  rise  or  fall  as 
one  body.  When  the  poor  are  oppressed 
the  rich  sufier  too.  The  contagion  of  ig- 
norance, of  immorality,  of  disease  or  crime, 
passes  into  every  part  of  social  life.  We 
are  members  of  a  g^eat  body,  sharing  its 
joys  and  sorrows. 

Let  us  be  glad  that  it  is  so— that  we  are 
all  brethren.  Let  us  be  glad  that  every 
one  who  cultivates  in  himself  and  cherish- 
es in  others  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  doing 
something,  if  in  however  small  a  degree, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hatred  and  strife  of 
the  world.  We  can  all  do  something  to 
overcome  evil  with  good,  something  to 
reconcile'  those  who  are  alienated  from 
each  other.  Wherever  we  carry  the  spir- 
it of  the  Master,  whenever  we  take  a  real 
interest  in  our  fellow-men,  we  help  the 
cause  of  peace  and  love. 


MATTHEW  MIDDLEMAS'S   EXPERIMENT. 


I. 
I  PROPOSK  to  relate  with  as  little  cir- 
cumlocution as  possible  a  suggestive  chap- 
ter in  the  career  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Middlemas,  some  time  pastor  of' the  Jones- 


Brown  Memorial  Church  at  South  Ender- 
by.  Graduating  in  the  class  of  1876  in 
one  of  our  eastern  colleges,  Middlemas 
immediately  entered  a  theological  semi- 
nary, and  the  fall  of  1880  found  him  a 
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licensed  minister.  Soon  afterward  the 
South  Enderby  Church,  whose  pulpit  was 
then  vacant,  invited  him  to  preach,  and  a 
call  which  he  accepted  followed.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  he  received  this  call, 
although  the  church  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est in  that  flourishing  city.  For  Middle- 
mas  was  a  young  fellow  of  the  first  order. 
His  was  a  large,  unselfish  soul,  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  a  body  as  sound  as  a  coin  fresh 
from  the  mint.  After  preaching  two  years 
at  South  Enderby  he  took  an  inventory. 
He  found  that  the  congregation  had  in- 
creased in  round  numbers  from  650  to  800, 
and  the  membership,  as  appeared  from 
the  church  records,  fi"om  310  to  369.  His 
people  were  greatly  pleased.  They  saw 
in  these  figures  a  confirmation  of  their 
wisdom  in  calling  Middlemas  rather  than 
any  other  of  the  many  candidates  to  whom 
they  had  listened.  They  were  convinced 
that  it  was  a  clear  case  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Accordingly  to  attest  their 
gratification  they  tendered  him  a  reception 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  church  and  rais- 
ed his  salary.  He  absolutely  declined 
both  the  reception  and  the  five-hundred- 
dollar  advance.  Naturally  the  church  was 
greatly  surprised.  But  the  truth  is  that 
Middlemas  wiis  by  no  means  as  well  pleas- 
ed with  the  outcome  of  his  labors  in  South 
Enderby  as  his  people  were.  When  one 
of  his  deacons,  for  whom  he  had  come  to 
have  a  great  liking,  rallied  him  on  his  re- 
fusal either  to  be  received  or  to  have  his 
income  pleasantly  meddled  with,  he  frank- 
ly confessed  that  he  was  discouraged. 

"  Discouraged  !  "  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished deacon  ;  "  what  nonsense.  Why, 
dominie,  you  must  have  the  dyspepsia  ! 
Figures  don't  lie.  The  statistics  you  gave 
us  in  your  anniversary  sermon  prove  con- 
clusively that  our  church  is  greatly  pros- 
pering under  your  ministrations.  If  you'd 
been  doing  your  best,  as  I'm  sure  you 
have,  and  had  nothing  to  show  for  it,  even 
then  'twould  be  your  duty  to  be  resigned. 
But  since  you've  been  rewarded  with  the 
tangible  fruits  of  success,  to  complain — 


well,  you've  either  been  eating  too  much 
lobster  late  at  night,  or  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

Middlemas  smiled,  stared  hard  into  va- 
cancy a  moment  with  eyes  not  at  all  sug- 
gestive either  of  late  lobster  or  shame,  and 
then  replied  :  "  Yes,  I  admit,  Baxter,  that 
those  anniversary  figures  were  gratifying, 
as  such  figures  go.  But  the  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  fail  to  tell  the  whole 
truth .  They  prove  too  much .  How  great 
an  impression  for  good  has  our  church 
under  my  leadership  made  on  the  life  of 
this  town?  That's  the  crucial  test,  isn't 
it?  What  shall  it  profit  us  as  a  religious 
organization  if  we  increase  in  numbers  if 
there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  efl5- 
cient  practical  service  for  the  good  cause  .^ 
You  may  reply  that  the  one  includes  the 
other.  I  earnestly  wish  it  did,  but  the 
facts  that  confront  me  are  stubborn  things. "^ 

''  What  facts,  dominie?" 

''Well,  there  are  more  liquor  saloons 
in  South  Enderby  than  when  I  came  here. 
So  there  are  more  gambling  hells  and 
worse  resorts.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  for  I've  been  interviewing  the  Chief 
of  Police.  I  learn  from  equally  good  au- 
thority that  the  bribery  of  voters  at  our  lo- 
cal elections  was  never  as  general  nor  as 
shamelessly  open  as  it  has  been  of  late.  A 
paper  was  read  a  few  evenings  since  be- 
fore the  Municipal  Reform  Club,  showing 
the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  houses  and 
streets  of  South  Enderby's  tenement  dis- 
trict. Many  grog-shops  are  open  on  Sun- 
day, although  the  law  says  that  all  of  them 
shall  be  shut.  Still  other  grog-shops  are 
in  full  blast  that  have  no  license.  I  went 
into  one  of  our  leading  shops  the  other  day 
to  order  some  new  shirts,  and  had  the  con- 
viction forced  upon  me,  from  the  price 
asked  for  what  the  clerk  called  '  our  lead- 
ing make  of  shirts,  ''  The  Tip-top," '  that 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  great  house 
was  devoted  to  the  nefarious  business  of 
starving  sewing  women.  You  must  ad- 
mit, Brother  Baxter,  that  these  facts  more 
than    offset   those   anniversary    statistics • 
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The  balance  is  not  in  my  favor.  The  dev- 
il is'  rather  more  than  holding  his  own  in 
South  Enderby,  and  I  for  one  am  covered 
with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  as  I  think 
of  it.  Not  any  reception  nor  increase  of 
salary  for  me,  if  you  please." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Then 
Baxter,  with  a  view  to  re-assuring  his  pas- 
tor, ventured  to  quote,  ''When  we  have 
done  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants." 

''Yes,"  assented  Middlemas,  with  a 
quizzical  expression  in  his  eyes,  "  but  the 
fact  that  one  has  proved  to  be  an  unprofit- 
able servant  is  not  to  be  regarded  ei&  prima 
facte  evidence  that  he  has  done  all.  I'm 
very  far  from  claiming  in  the  retrospect 
that  I've  done  anything  worth  mention- 
ing." 

"  Dominie,"  remarked  Baxter,  affection- 
ately laying  his  hand  on  his  pastor's  shoul- 
der, '*  don't  allow  yourself  to  take  morbid 
views  of  your  duty.  There  are  twenty- 
one  churches  in  South  Enderby.  You 
would  actually  seem  to  assume  that  the 
pastors  of  all  of  them  except  our  own  have 
been  doing  valiant  sei-vice ;  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  millennium  to  reach  our  city 
before  this  is  due  solely  to  the  inefficiency 
of  Rev.  Matthew  Middlemas.  I  call  that 
egotism  or  humility  gone  mad,  I  don't 
know  which.  It's  my  opinion  that  every 
one  of  the  twenty-one  has  been  faithful — 
at  all  events  I  know  you  have.  As  to  the 
painful  facts  of  which  you've  spoken — 
well,  you  must  be  patient.  You  mustn't 
expect  too  much  to  happen  all  of  a  sud- 
den. Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day  ;  don't 
expect  the  temple  of  moral  progress  to  be. 
I  suspect  that  labor  as  zealously  as  we  may, 
there'll  be  a  good  deal  of  assorted  wicked- 
ness in  this  world  when  we  leave  it  for  a 
better  one.  The  Divine  command  is,  in- 
deed, that  we  should  do  whatsoever  our 
hands  find  to  do  with  our  might.  But 
our  responsibility  ends  with  obedience  to 
that  mandate.  Consequences  are  to  be 
left  to  the  Almighty." 

"  O  undoubtedly,  undoubtedly,"  assent- 


ed Middlemas,  with  a  shade  of  impatience 
in  his  voice.  "  But,  Baxter,  I've  discov- 
ered a  tendency  in  myself — I  trust  none  of 
my  brother  ministers  share  it — to  be  so 
resigned  to  leaving  consequences  to  the 
Almighty  as  not  to  take  as  much  pains  as 
I  might  to  shape  the  consequences  that  I'll 
have  to  leave.  Just  so  ministers  who  are 
no  more  called  to  preach  the  gospel  than 
they  are  to  make  bicycles  out  of  the  rings 
of  Saturn,  instead  of  being  constrained  by 
their  conspicuous  failure  to  abandon  the 
pulpit  for  a  vocation  for  which  they  have 
some  aptitude,  entrench  themselves  behind 
the  assertion  that  the  world  is  to  be  saved 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching.  Such 
phrases  are  convenient  refuges  for  dullards 
and  drones.  I've  been  a  minister  here  for 
two  years.  I  find  that  in  that  time  the 
town,  although  growing  in  wealth  and  cult- 
ure, has  retrograded  morally.  I  cannot 
ignore  that  fact;  I  owe  it  to  my  church, 
to  myself,  and  above  all  to  the  good  cause, 
to  look  it  squarely  in  the  face.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  judge  the  other  twenty  ministers 
of  South  Enderby,  lest  I  be  judged  twenty 
times  in  return.  But  it  is  for  me  to  give 
a  strict  account  to  myself  of  my  own  stew- 
ardship. If  the  light  that  streams  from 
my  pulpit  is  darkness,  it  cannot  too  soon 
be  put  out.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  re- 
sign." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Middlemas,"  exclaim- 
ed Baxter,  springing  »to  his  feet,  "  let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  do  anything  so  ill-ad- 
vised." 

"  It  is  useless  to  try  and  dissuade  me, 
my  dear  Deacon,"  Middlemas  went  on 
with  a  resolute  shake  of  his  head.  "  I 
must  look  at  my  own  duty  through  my 
own  eyes.  I'm  not  going  to  abandon  my 
work,  for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  God  did  not  call  me  to  serve  him  by 
striving  directly  for  the  Christianizing  of 
the  world.  Neither  have  I  decided  to 
leave  South  Enderby.  What  I  do  pro- 
pose to  do  I'll  let  you  know  shortly  when 
I  get  my  scheme  matured." 
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II. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
this  conversation  with  Deacon  Baxter, 
Matthew  Middlemas  formally  laid  down 
his  pastorate.  His  people  were  dumb- 
founded. What  added  to  their  amazement 
was  the  statement  in  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion that  possibly  in  another  capacity  he 
would  continue  to  labor  in  South  Enderby. 
Gaining  an  inkling  of  what  he  proposed 
to  do,  his  church  replied  that  it  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  doing  a 
good  work  where  he  was  that  it  must  de- 
cline to  accept  his  resignation.  It  sug- 
gested that,  if  he  would  retain  the  pastor- 
ate and  take  such  a  leave  of  absence  as  he 
desired  for  any  special  work,  it  would  be 
glad  to  give  him  an  assistant.  This  pro- 
posal did  not  quite  meet  Mr.  Middlemas's 
views,  but  he  assented  to  it.  That  done, 
he  addressed  a  courteous  note  to  each  one 
of  his  twenty  ministerial  brethren  of  the 
town,  inviting  them  to  meet  at  his  house 
that  day  week  to  consider  a  plan  of  co-op- 
erative Christian  work  on  which,  as  he 
stated,  he  greatly  desired  to  take  their 
judgment.  One  of  the  number  declined 
outright,  for  reasons  which  seemed  to  him 
— although  not  to  Middlemas — good  and 
sufficient.  The  rest  accepted.  On  the 
night  of  the  conference  he  ushered  such  of 
them  as  smoked  into  his  front  parlor,  where 
a  box  of  trustworthy  cigars  awaited  them  ; 
to  the  other  two  he  gave  seats  in  his  back 
parlor ;  he  himself  took  a  chair  command- 
ing both  rooms.  When  all  had  arrived 
and  the  compliments  of  the  season  had 
been  exchanged,  Mr.  Middlemas  quite  in- 
formally proceeded  to  outline  for  them, 
about  as  he  had  for  Baxter,  his  reasons 
for  leaving  his  pulpit.  Then  he  went  on 
something  like  this : 

"  I  realize  that  I'm  addressing  the  gen- 
erals in  command  of  the  South  Enderby 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Lord.  South 
Enderby  is  not  a  great  strategic  point ;  it 
is  not  a  moral  Gibraltar  nor  a  moral  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  nor  anything  of  that  im- 
portant sort.     And,  nevertheless,  it  is  no 


mean  city,  and  of  course  it  behooves  us  to 
render  this  division  of  our  army  as  efficient 
as  possible.     It  is  clear,  however,  irom 
the  facts  which  I  have  submitted  relating 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  city,  that  our 
forces  have  of  late  been  overmatched  by 
the  South  Enderby  division  of  the  army  of 
Satan.     I'm  at  a  loss  to  determine  why 
this  should  be  so.     It  may  be  that  the 
great  Captain,  for  some  wise  but  inscrut- 
able purpose,  intended  that  for  the  present 
we  should  be  overmatched.     On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be — and  this,  I  take  it,  you 
will  regard  as  the  more  likely  supposition 
— that  we're  not  handling  our  own  forces 
as   skillfully   as   we   might.     Why  not? 
Even  the  charge  at  Balaklava  was  criticis- 
ed as  being   '  magnificent  but  not  war.' 
Now,  assuming  my  conjecture  to  be  cor- 
rect, I've  ventured  to  invite  you  to  meet 
me  to  consider  a  plan  which  is  calculated 
in  my  humble  but  well-settled  opinion  to 
render  our  division  of  the  grand  army 
much  more  potent.     The  plan  looks  to  vi- 
talizing the   army,  so   far   as   non-secta- 
rian movements  are  concerned,  with  the 
strength  that  follows  union.     It  is  a  plan 
that  at  least  has  the  merit  of  simplicity. 
We  represent  between  us  twenty  churches. 
South   Enderby   is   divided   into   twenty 
wards  of  about  equal  size.     That's  a  ward 
apiece  for  each  church.     Of  these  twenty 
wards — so  the  head  of  our  detective  force 
informs  me — ten  are  to  be  regarded  as  rep- 
utable, five  as  a  little  off  color,  and  five 
as  positively  bad.     Now  I  propose  that 
each  church  be  held  to  a  strict  account  to 
itself  and  to  all  the  others  for  the  moral 
health  of  one-half  of  a  reputable  ward,  one- 
fourth  of  an  off-color  ward,  and  one-fourth 
of  a  bad  ward.     In  that  way  we  can  thor- 
oughly supervise  the  entire  city.     I  say 
thoroughly  supervise  it.     As  it  is,  seeing 
that  what's  everybody's  business  is  apt  to 
be  nobody's,  there  are  likely  to  be  streets 
or  parts  of  streets  in  South  Enderby  on 
which  no  appreciable  Christian  influences 
are  brought  to  bear  directly  and  at  short 
range.     And,  as  I  look  at  it,  there  are 
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other  considerations  that  commend  the 
scheme.  It  provides  for  equalizing  the 
burdens  of  the  churches,  it  would  hold 
each  one  of  them  to  a  well-defined  respon- 
sibility, it  would  prevent  Christian  work- 
ers from  conflicting  with  one  another." 

'*  I  presume  I  know,  but  will  you  please 
tell  me,  Brother  Middlemas,  precisely 
what  you  mean  by  work  that  has  no  sec- 
tarian significance  ?  "  inquired  Brother  Pat- 
terson. 

**  Well,  I  mean  such  work  as  temperance 
reform,  tenement-house  reform,  Sunday 
closing  reform,  sewing  girls'  wages  reform, 
the  phase  of  political  reform  that  looks  to 
the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  and  the  sup- 
pression of  briber}--.  You  and  I,  Brother 
Patterson,  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  regard 
to  the  eflScacy  of  sprinkling  infants,  so 
that  when  it  comes  to  denominational 
work,  proselyting  work,  we  could  not 
well  co-operate.  But  certainly  we  could 
hitch  teams  to  promote  the  reforms  I  have 
specified.  And  wliat  crying  need  there 
is  for  hitching  teams  !  We  are  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  the  church  on  earth  as  the 
church  ''  militant."  I  sometimes  ask  my- 
self if  Julius  Caesar  or  the  Little  Corporal 
or  the  Iron  Duke  or  General  Grant  or  any 
other  good  judge  of  what  was  and  what 
was  not  really  militant  would  be  greatly 
impressed  with  our  South  Enderby  church- 
es considered  as  militant  organizations. 
Why,  this  town  of  ours  is  not  nearly  so 
well  organized  to  fight  the  devil  as  the  fire 
department  is  to  fight  fire.  Its  chief  en- 
gineer said  to  me  not  long  ago,  with  a 
glow  of  pride  in  his  eyes,  'We've  got 
things  in  such  bully  shape  that  it's  a  cold 
day  when  we  don't  put  out  a  fire  before 
ifs  made  much  headway.'  I  wish  our 
churches,  which  might  also  be  called — 
begging  your  pardon,  Simmons  (Simmons 
was  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church) — 
a  fire  department,  could  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  quenching  the  fires  of  evil." 

''  Middlemas,  do  you  think  your  scheme 
is  quite  practical  ? "  inquired  Dr.  Still- 
well.     ''  And,  granting  that  it  is,  is  not 


our  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
rather  than  our  churches  the  proper  agen- 
cy for  actively  promoting  the  reforms  you 
have  mentioned  ?  There  can  be  no  relig- 
ion without  morality,  therefore  let  our 
Christian  Association  and  related  organi- 
zations labor  strenuously  for  good  morals 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term — broad 
enough,  for  example,  to  include  clean 
streets  and  no  coming  in  late  to  concerts. 
But  had  not  the  churches  better  confine 
themselves  to  their  appointed  work  of 
commending  Christ  to  sinful  souls  ?  To 
reclaim  a  man  from  intemperance  does 
not  make  him  a  Christian,  but  make  him 
a  Christian  and  his  reclamation  from  in- 
temperance necessarily  follows." 

"  Possibly  the  scheme  is  not  practical," 
replied  Mr.  Middlemas.  "  That  remains 
to  be  determined ;  but  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  doubting  my  own  existence  as 
doubting  that  the  churches  could  proper- 
ly put  it  in  execution.  Our  combined 
church  statistics  show  or  seem  to  show 
that  this  is  a  religious  town  ;  but  the  po- 
lice statistics  show  or  seem  to  show  that 
this  is  not  a  moral  town.  A  religious  but 
not  a  moral  town  !  It  is  a  distressing  par- 
adox. Mr.  Emerson  in  one  of  his  essays 
expresses  the  opinion  that  if  there  were  less 
religion  in  the  world  there  would  be  more 
morality.  Can  it  be  that  this  dishearten- 
ing aphorism  was  wrung  from  his  soul  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  some  South  En- 
derby  ?  I  quite  agree  with  Brother  Still  well 
that  the  work  of  the  church  is  to  commend 
Christ  to  mankind.  But  how  can  we  more 
effectually  do  that  than  by  self-denying 
labors  for  the  uplifting  of  this  community  ? 
A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit  better  than  by 
the  best  essay  that  ever  was  written  on 
pomology.  The  easiest  way  to  make  a 
farmer  love  the  tree  that*  bears  the  Spit- 
zenbergs  or  the  Greenings  is  not  to  dis- 
course to  him  about  the  trees,  but  to  let 
him  eat  of  the  apples.  O  sometimes 
when  I  go  about  our  city  and  observe  the 
wickedness,  the  misery,  the  poverty,  the 
selfishness,  that  abound,  I  feel  like  tying 
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a  piece  of  crape  upon  the  handle  of  every 
church  door  and  appending  this  notice  : 

R.  I.  P. 

In  i88—  of  the  Year  of  Our  Lord, 

This  Church  of  Our  Lord, 

Being  without  Works — Died. 

May  the  Lord  Have  Mercy  upon  It. 

"  lam  more  and  more  convinced  every 
day  that  the  work  in  which  we  are  engag- 
ed, although  incomparably  the  greatest 
and  the  grandest  which  can  command  hu- 
man activities,  is  worse  organized  than 
any  other  sort  of  business  that  is  being 
done  in  South  Enderby.  I've  already  re- 
ferred to  the  fire  department ;  take  an- 
other instance.  The  other  day  I  called 
on  the  president  of  one  of  our  insurance 
companies  at  his  office.  I  noticed  back 
of  him  on  shelves  a  large  number  of  what 
looked  like  great  atlases,  and  ventured  to 
ask  him  what  they  were.  He  explained 
that  they  were  books  showing  by  maps 
all  the  property  on  all  the  streets  of  South 
Enderby,  and  that  by  referring  to  them 
the  company  could  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  risk  which  it  would  be  called  upon  to 
assume  whenever  any  new  insurance  was 
offered  it.  Suppose  we  had  some  scheme 
of  Christian  work  in  operation  which 
equalled  that  for  thoroughness  ;  don't  you 
think,  brethren,  that  we  could  pray  *  Thy 
Kingdom  come '  with  livelier  faith  ?  " 

"  I  favor  your  scheme,"  remarked 
Brother  Ballagh.  "  But  how  are  we  go- 
ing to  find  time  to  put  it  in  practice  ?  If 
we  undertake  it  and  it  fizzles  out  the  laugh 
will  not  be  on  the  churches,  but  on  us 
ministers.  Now  I  for  one,  what  with 
preparing  two  sermons  a  week,  conduct- 
ing a  Wednesday  evening  service,  mak- 
ing pastoral  calls,  officiating  at  marriages 
and  funerals,  and  explaining  to  agents  that  I 
have  on  hand  all  the  maps  of  Palestine  that 
I  really  yearn  for — I  say  that  with  all  this 
burden  already  on  my  shoulders  I  hardly 
feel  equal  to  assuming  any  more.  The 
spirit  IS  willing,  Middlemas,  and  the  flesh 


is  pretty  firm,  but  there  are  only  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  day." 

*'  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Middle- 
mas, "  but  as  I  look  at  it  what  you  re- 
gard as  an  objection  to  the  scheme  is  one 
of  its  good  features.  For  see,  if  it  is  to 
be  carried  out,  we  ministers  have  got  to 
be  greatly  assisted  by  the  members  of  our 
churches.  That  will  be  an  excellent  tonic 
for  them,  will  it  not?  As  it  is,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  our  churches  toward  delegat- 
ed piety ;  the  minister,  single-handed  or 
with  merely  a  handful  of  helpers,  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  forth  works  meet  for  the 
faith  of  the  entire  congregation.  Let  this 
scheme  be  put  in  force  and  the  pews  as 
well  as  the  pulpits  will  be  compelled  to 
bestir  themselves.  The  result  must  nec- 
essarily be  a  marked  increase  of  Christian 
vigor,  the  moral  muscles  of  the  town  will 
be  developed  along  with  the  physical 
muscles  that  swell  in  the  gymnasiums. 
As  for  us  ministers,  if  we  find  we  are 
overworked  under  the  new  system,  why, 
we  can  make  one  sermon  grow  where  two 
grew  before,  and  profitably  devote  the 
other  service  to  prayer,  praise  and  an  in- 
formal interchange  of  Christian  hopes  and 
experiences." 

The  discussion  in  regard  to  the  scheme 
continued  until  a  late  hour,  and  Middle- 
mas succeeded  before  the  company  sepa- 
rated in  inspiring  all  his  brethren  with 
something  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  And 
when  he  told  them  that  he  had  resigned 
his  charge  with  a  view  to  taking  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  work,  and  was 
prepared  to  be  the  servant — the  general 
utility  man  as  he  expressed  it — of  them 
all,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  give  the 
scheme  a  trial. 

III. 

So  it  happened  that  Matthew  Middle- 
mas's  experiment  came  to  be  tested  in 
South  Enderby.  What  was  the  result? 
Well,  the  millennium  was  not  brought  in, 
the  devil  was  not  driven  out,  the  bells  on 
the  South  Enderby  horses  did  not  bear 
the  inscription,  *'  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
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Nevertheless,  before  the  new  scheme  had 
been  in  operation  a  month,  it  was  evident 
that  a  tremendous  moral  revolution  was 
in  progress  in  the  town.     Liquor  dealers 
who  had  laughed  at  or  defied  or  made 
terms  with  the  police  found  that  they  could 
not  stand  up  against  the  Christian  Union. 
They  saw  that  to  fight  it  was  too  big  a 
contract,  since  it  meant  fighting,  not  segre- 
gated churches,  but  the  aroused  Christian 
sentiment  of  the  entire  community.     And 
so    liquor    compromised.     The    saloons 
that  were  selling  without  a  license  were 
compelled  to  collapse;  such  a  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  from  all  sides  on  the 
Excise  Commissioners  that  they  revoked 
the  licenses  of  the  worst  of  the  others ; 
the  Sunday  closing  law  was  strictly  en- 
forced.    Realizing    that,  where   whisky 
abounds,  liquors  that  cheer  without  ine- 
briating should  much  more  abound,  the 
Uniop  at  half  a  dozen  prominent  points 
in  the  worst  wards  secured  lots,  whereon 
they  erected   cheerful-looking   houses   at 
which  coffee,  tea  and  chocolate  were  serv- 
ed, and  to  which  were  attached  reading- 
rooms,  chess  parlors,  and  bowling  alleys, 
and  related  comforts.     These  counter  at- 
tractions, aided  by  judicious  temperance 
meetings,  and   a   general    distribution  of 
good,  but  not  goody-goody,  temperance 
tracts,  drove  not  a  few  other  saloons  out 
of  business  and   served   to   prevent   the 
opening  of  new  ones.     The  gamblers  far- 
ed still  worse.     The  fact  that  the  Union 
thoroughly  covered  the  entire  city  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  haunts  of  every  one 
of   these   gentry   should    be    unearthed. 
This  accomplished,  the  following  circular 
was  mailed  to  them  all : 

Headquarters  of  the  South  Enderby  Christian  Union* 

South  Enderby,  May  14,  1880. 
Mr.  John  Doe. 

Sir: — This  Union,  which  includes 
twenty  of  the  twenty-one  churches  of  this 
city,  is  thoroughly  organized  and  equip- 
ped for  Christian  work  in  every  part  of  this 
community.     It  learns  through  its  accredit- 


ed agents  that  you  have  a  faro  bank  in  op- 
eration at  No. street  in  violation  of 

the  law  and  in  disregard  of  the  public  mor- 
als. If  within  three  days  your  place  is  not 
closed  you  will  be  promptly  proceeded 
against  by  the  Union,  which  has  on  its  side 
public  sentiment,  law,  the  best  legal  tal- 
ent in  the  state  and  abundant  resources. 

Yours, 
The  South  Enderby  Christian  Un  i  on, 
per  Matthew  Middlemas. 

This  did  the  business.  The  gamblers, 
saying  they  would  never  retreat,  retreat- 
ed. The  Union  found  a  more  formidable 
foe  in  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  great 
dry  goods  houses  of  South  Enderby. 
This  enterprising  merchant  was  exten- 
sively advertising  that  he  was  selling  the 
Tip-top  shirt  at  prices  that  defied  com- 
petition. The  price  for  the  Tip-top  did 
defy  competition  ;  it  also  defied  the  wretch- 
ed women  who  made  the  shirts  to  keep 
the  breath  in  their  bodies — to  say  nothing 
about  living — unless  they  toiled  sixteen 
full  hours  a  day.  Most  of  the  women  em- 
ployed on  the  Tip-top  lived  in  Ward 
Four  in  unspeakable  tenement-houses. 
The  churches  that  were  responsible  for 
Ward  Four  reported  the  houses  to  the 
Union  and  the  Union  made  such  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Health  and  rais- 
ed such  a  storm  of  popular  indignation 
through  the  public  journals  and  public 
meetings  that  the  offending  landlords 
were  driven  to  rendering  the  tenements 
healthy  and  fairly  comfortable.  How  to 
redress  the  wage  wrong  of  the  sewing 
women  was  more  difficult.  The  manu- 
facturer of  the  Tip-top  shirt  stood  well 
in  the  community,  gave  liberally  to  chari- 
table objects,  and  was  regarded  as  "  one 
of  our  leading  citizens."  After  debating 
his  case  for  some  time  the  Union  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  twenty,  one  from  each 
of  its  component  parts,  to  wait  upon  and 
respectfully  remonstrate  with  him.  The 
merchant  listened  in  silence  to  what  they 
had  to  say,  and  then  remarked,  while  his 
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face  flushed  with  anger,  that  he  gathered 
from  their  talk  that  they  had  come  to  mind 
his  business — with  strong  emphasis  on 
"  his."  The  committee  hastened  to  dis- 
claim any  such  intention.  They  had 
come,  they  explained,  as  Christian  men, 
representing  a  great  practical  Christian 
organization,  to  request  him  to  consider 
whether  in  providing  the  men  of  South 
Enderby  with  dirt-cheap  shirts  he  was  not 
treating  his  sewing  women  with  cruel  in- 
justice. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  merchant,  *'  this 
is  one  of  my  busy  mornings,  so,  if  you 
please,  1*11  conclude  this  interview  with 
two  remarks,  which  you  may  repeat  to 
the  Union  with  my  compliments :  First, 
nobody  who  conscientiously  thinks  that 
he  can*t  afford  to  pay  so  low  a  price  for 
the  Tip-top  shirt  as  I  am  asking  for  it  is 
obliged  to  buy  a  Tip-top ;  second,  no 
sewing  woman  who  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  price  I  pay  for  making  the 
Tip-top  is  unsatisfactory  is  obliged  to 
work  for  me.     Good-morning." 

This  ultimatum  of  the  Tip-top  shirt 
man  was  reported  to  and  extensively  cir- 
culated by  the  Union  and  by  the  South 
Enderby  papers.  The  consequence  was 
that  before  long  the  majority  of  the  mer- 
chant's male  customers  had  decided  that 
they  could  not  conscientiously,  could  not 
as  fair  and  square  men,  afford  to  pay  so 
low  a  price  for  the  Tip-top  shirt.  And 
just  as  the  merchant  was  making  this  dis- 
covery, most  of  his  sewing  women,  who 
suddenly  had  found  to  their  'great  joy 
that  the  arms  of  the  church  were  stretch- 
ed out  to  succor  them,  sent  him  word  that 
unless  their  wages  for  shirt-making  were 
advanced  fifty  per  cent  they  would  seek 
work  elsewhere. 

Seeing  that  he  was  teaten,  and  fearing 
that  persistence  in  his  shirt  policy  would 
injure  his  business  all  around,  the  Tip- 
top man,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  joker,  capit- 
ulated in  the  following  advertisement, 
which  occupied  a  page  in  each  one  of  the 
South  Enderby  journals : 


TO  THE  PUBLIC : 

In  order  to  place  the  justly  popular 

a7xz>-a7^z>  ieiJSX2i.T 

at  a  price  to  suit  the  times,  at  the  solicitation  of  many 
customers,  I  have  raised  the  price  from  69  to  89  cents; 

Those  who  feel  that  they  cannot  consdentioosly  sfford 
to  buy  the  Tip-top  at  the  last-mentioned  figure  will  be 
chan^  99  cents  and  no  questions  asked! 

A  fresh  supply  received  this  morning. 

4^  First  ooonter  sooihwest  of  the  right  door. 

So,  too,  arguing  tliat,  since  the  churches 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  city's  laws, 
the  city  was  entitled  to  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  the  churches,  the  Union  went  in- 
to politics — into  politics  of  the  non-par- 
tisan sort.     It  had  long  been  said  to  the 
shame  of  South  Enderby  that  no  person 
arrested  for  bribing  voters  or  for  repeating 
or  for  any  other  crime  against  the  bal- 
lot-box at  one  of  her  elections  had  ever 
been    punished.     The    Union    valiantiy 
threw  itself  into  this  breach  and  succeed- 
ed after  a  long  series  of  persistent  efforts 
in  effecting  radical  political  reforms.    It 
induced  candidates  for  the  leading  local 
offices  to  pledge  themselves  openly  not  to 
obtain  any  vote  by  purchase ;   at  every 
election  it  had  its  own  resolute  watchers 
at  the  polls  ;  it  offered  a  large  reward  for 
the  detection  of  persons  offering  or  receiv- 
ing money  for  votes  ;  it  annually  prepar- 
ed   and    widely    circulated   a  pamphlet 
showing  the  record  of  each  South  Ender- 
by office-holder  on  measures  affecting  the 
city ;  it  made  common  cause  against  nom- 
inations that  were  an  affront  either  to  the 
public    intelligence   or   the   public  con- 
science, it  preached  as  occasion  demanded 
— calling  a  spade  a  spade  every  time,  the 
duty  of  rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's.     And  so  with  an  ever- 
increasing  thoroughness  and  efficiency  the 
Union  pursued  its  work.     Of  course  mis- 
takes were   made.     Too   much  was  at- 
tempted  here,   zeal   without  knowledge 
was  displayed  there,  the  right  thing  was 
done  in  the  wrong  way  yonder.     But  after 
charging  up  all  the  defects  what  a  mag- 
nificent balance  there  was  on  the  side  of 
spiritual  progress !     The  experiment  ac- 
complished wonders  for  South  Enderby. 
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Hard-headed  men  talked  about  it  on 
'Change,  at  the  clubs,  in  the  horse-cars. 
They  said  to  one  another  that  the  Union 
meant  business,  that  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  the  South  Enderby  churches  were 
composed  not  so  much  of  professing  as 
practising  Christians,  practising  week 
days  what  they  professed  on  Sundays. 
The  poor,  the  forlorn,  the  sorrowing, 
blessed  the  Union.  To  them  it  was  a 
helping  hand,  a  tender  heart,  sympathy, 
cheer,  the  golden  rule  incarnate  and  ever 
active.  Nor  need  it  be  added  that  the 
reflex  influence  of  the  Union  upon  the 
churches  themselves  was  great  and  glori- 
ous. The  winter  following  the  summer 
when  the  scheme  was  first  put  in  opera- 
tion a  religious  awakening  took  place  for 
which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  South  Enderby.  It  was  as  though  the 
day  of  Pentecost  had  come  again.  Thou- 
sands enrolled  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Christ.  What  was  the  cause  of 
this  great,  this  unprecedented,  awaking? 
It  was  Matthew  Middlemas's  experiment. 
Even  as  one  is  led  to  look  from  Nature  up 
to  Nature's  God,  South  Enderby  was  led 
to  look  from  the  work  of  the  Union  up  to 
the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Union.  Men 
and  women  who  had  never  been  inside 
of  a  church  and  who  took  no  interest  in 


their  souls  were  led  to  ask.  Why  does 
this  Union  take  the  lead  in  all  movements 
which  are  calculated  to  advance  the  per- 
manent well-being  of  this  town.^  Why 
do  the  needy  find  it  an  ever-present  help 
in  time  of  trouble?  Why  is  it  strength 
for  the  weak-hearted,  a  shield  for  the  op- 
pressed, the  unrelenting  foe  only  of  evil? 
And  when  these  questions  were  put  to 
them  the  members  of  the  Union  returned 
every  man  the  same  answer.  They  point- 
ed to  the  motto  of  the  Union,  "  The  love, 
of  Christ  constrains  us."  And  thus  ir- 
resistibly they  commended  the  Master  to 
those  who  were  without  his  fold. 

Matthew  Middlemas's  experiment  has 
now  been  in  operation  five  years.  Long 
ago  it  ceased  to  be  an  experiment  and 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  leading  pro- 
moter of  South  Enderby's  weal.  Sin  in 
all  its  manifold  forms  is  fought  as  manful- 
ly and  successfully  as  the  fire  department 
meets  its  obligations  to  the  community. 
The  churches  are  as  well  informed  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  and  extent  of  their 
risks  in  every  section  of  the  city  as  the  in- 
surance companies  are  in  regard  to  theirs. 


It  is  understood  that  Matthew  Middle- 
mas  never  patented  his  experiment. 

Richard  Scudder. 


THE  BOYS'  CLUB. 

$ 

BY  REV.  J.  C.  COLLINS. 


\A  paper  read  before  the  Conference  of  Christian  Workers  in  New  York  Sept.  22^  iSSy,"] 

••  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

**  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

••  Cure  is  the  voice  of  the  past;  to  prevent,  the  divine  whisper  of  to-day." 


I  NATURALLY  feel  a  deep  interest  in  work 
among  boys  of  the  street,  for  I  did  my  first 
Christian  work,  and  received  my  earliest 
knowledge  of  the  crying  needs  of  the 
heathen  in  our  cities,  in  a  Bovs'  Club.     It 


is  now  nearly  thirteen  years  since  I  was 
invited  to  biecome  the  superintendent  of 
the  Boys*  Club  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  I 
was  then  a  student  in  the  senior  class  in 
Yale,  with  my  evenings  to  a  considerable 
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<;xtent  unoccupied.  In  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry as  to  what  the  Boys*  Ckib  was,  I 
was  told  that  it  was  simply  a  room  large 
enough  to  accommodate  about  a  hundred 
boys,  open  during  the  week-night  even- 
ings of  the  colder  months  of  the  year,  and 
supplied  with  books  and  games  as  a 
means  of  attraction  to  the  boys  who  were 
accustomed  to  idling  about  the  streets 
during  the  evenings,  with  eyes  open  and 
hands  ready  to  engage  in  any  mischief 
that  might  present  itself,  apt  learners  and 
imitators  of  the  wickedness  about  them. 
The  expenses  were  paid  by,  and  the  club 
was  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  one  of  the  citj'  benevolent  societies.  It 
had  been  in  operation  at  that  time  about 
two  years  with  indiflerent  success,  the 
great  difficulty  being  to  keep  order  among 
the  boys.  I  accepted  the  invitation  with 
many  forebodings  as  to  the  probable  re- 
sult. I  think  I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
night's  experience  with  the  boys.  No- 
tices had  been  given  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  opening  of  the  club,  and  a  room 
conveniently  located  in  the  center  of  the 
city  had  been  fitted  up  with  Iwoks,  games, 
benches  and  tables.  With  two  of  my 
classmates,  and  the  superintendent  whom 
the  boys  had  tired  out  the  year  previous, 
I  approached  the  vicinity  of  the  club-room. 
As  we  drew  near  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  small  army  of  street  urchins. 
The  policeman  on  the  beat  was  amazed, 
if  not  overwhelmed,  by  the  astounding 
apparition.  He  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  club — that  is,  this  kind  of  a  club. 
Everything  had  been  very  quiet  on  his 
beat  up  to  the  present.  The  evening  be- 
fore at  that  hour  hardly  a  small  boy  had 
been  in  sight.  But  to-night,  unexpectedly, 
5CX)  had  descended  upon  him.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  the 
boys  hardly  gave  him  time  to  ask  any 
questions.  After  enduring  it  for  a  short 
time,  he  attacked  them  and  drove  them 
into  a  side  street,  but  being  single  handed 
he  was  unable  to  control  more  than  one 
wing  of  the  small  army  at  a  time,  and 


while  he  was  engaged  with  club  and  voice 
standing  at  one  end  of  the  line  the  otlier 
end  would  make  a  bold  and  precipitous 
rush  away  from  iiim  into  the  street  beyond. 
When  I  arrived  and  viewed  the  scene,  I 
felt  that  the  case  was  well  nigh  hopeless 
and  I  am  sure  the  fK)liceman  did.  We 
opened  the  doors  and  the  boys  surged  in 
until  the  room  was  packed  with  a  crowd 
of  small  humanity.  Such  a  din  I  have 
never  heard  before  or  since.  The  upi>er 
end  of  the  long,  narrow  room  had  been 
partitioned  ofl'  for  the  g^mes,  books  and 
desk  of  the  superintendent.  I  thought  it 
was  a  proper  thing  to  take  a  seat  at  this 
desk,  if  I  were  able  to  think  at  all,  and  that 
may  be  questioned.  Out  of  sheer  igno- 
rance what  to  do,  I  sat  and  looked  at  the 
boys  without  venturing  to  utter  a  word, 
which,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  heard 
by  one  sitting  at  my  side.  This  was  about 
the  best  thing  I  could  have  done,  for  the 
boys,  seeing  me  sitting  there  and  looking 
at  them  without  a  word,  were  brought 
out  of  pure  curiosity  to  cease  their  tumult. 
I  had  prepared  a  little  speech  for  their 
benefit  and  I  was  very  loath  not  to  make 
use  of  it.  I  do  not  now  recall  whether  I 
remembered  my  set  speech  or  not,  but 
after  they  became  quiet  I  stood  up  and 
made  them  a  little  address  which  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  was  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

'*  Boys,  [tremendous  applause,]  we 
have  opened  the  club  to-night  [cries  of 
^•Good."  ''Good,"** You  don't  say  sol" 
Two  boys  are  put  out  for  getting  into  a 
fight.]  and  we  intend  to  make  it  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible  for  you  this  winter.  [Oh, 
cheese  it,  mister ! "  Small  boy  in  the 
corner  with  very  dirty  face  goes  wild  with 
excitement.]  But,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  tell 
you  tliat  you  must  behave.  ['"Shoot  it, 
old  boy  I  "  and  cries  such  as  "Hit  him 
again,"  "  O  you  git  out."]  Next,  no  boy 
can  use  tobacco  in  the  room.  [Immense 
excitement ;  yells  and  whistles  ;  several 
boys  fill  their  mouths  with  fresh  tobacco ; 
one  boy  put  out.]     Then  you  must  wash 
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your  faces  and  hands  and  comb  your  hair 
every  [Terrific  yells.  Small  boy  in  the 
corner  makes  numerous  contortions  of 
face  expressive  of  his  opinion  about  the 
speaker]  and  comb  your  hair  every  night 
before  coming  to  the  room  ;  [subdued 
applause,]  and  you  must  not  gather  in  the 
street  before  half-past  seven,  and  now  let 
me  tell  you  again  that  you  must  behave, 
[cries  of  "  O  cork  up,  mister,"  *'  Give  us 
a  rest,'*]  and  no  boy  will  be  allowed  in 
the  room  who  does  not  conduct  himselt 
as  he  should.  Now  we  will  give  out 
tickets."  [Great  applause  ;  several  fights  ; 
one  boy  put  out ;  great  rush  to  the  desk 
for  tickets.]  After  quieting  them,  we 
commenced  to  give  out  tickets,  having  the 
boys  come  up  to  the  desk  one  by  one. 
Several  interesting  little  dialogues  occurred 
between  myself  and  the  small  atoms  of 
humanity  who  thought  they  knew  more 
than  I  did  about  how  a  club  should  be 
handled,  particularly  when  I  requested 
them  to  go  to  the  back  part  of  the  room 
and  make  use  of  the  soap  and  water  pro- 
vided there,  and  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
surplus  dirt.  One  or  two,  who  refused 
point  blank  to  undergo  any  such  humiliat- 
ing ordeal,  were  sent  out  of  the  room  and 
told  that  they  might  get  tickets  on  some 
other  evening.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
boys  were  brought  under  something  like 
discipline,  and  we  managed  to  secure  rea- 
sonably good  order.  This  was  specially 
Noticeable  after  the  feat  that  I  performed 
of  jumping  down  a  whole  flight  of  stairs 
after  a  refractory  boy  who  had  suddenly 
departed  from  the  room  with  an  emphat- 
ic remark  consigning  me  and  the  whole 
institution  to  places  unmentionable.  I 
had  charge  of  the  club  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  had  as  many  as  2.5CX) 
different  boys  who  were  members  of  it, 
varying  from  seven  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  second  year  the  club  became  so  pop- 
ular among  the  boys  that  we  moved  to  large 
and  commodious  quarters  in  the  old  State 
House  which  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
city,  owing  to  the  capital  having  been  re- 


moved to  Hartford .  The  boys  were  adm  it- 
ted  to  the  room  by  means  of  tickets,  which 
contained  their  names,  ages  and  residences. 
Other  facts,  such  as  their  birthplaces,  their 
occupations — that  is,  whether  they  were 
school-boys  or  shop-boys,  their  parents*  oc- 
cupations, nationalities,  etc.,  were  record- 
ed in  a  book.  The  club  opened  promptly 
at  seven  o'clock  and  closed  at  half-past 
nine.  Admitted  to  the  room,  they  found 
it  warm,  well  lighted  and  attractive,  with 
the  walls  covered  with  suitable  and  sug- 
gestive mottoes.  About  the  room  were 
long  tables  with  benches.  The  floors 
were  covered  with  sawdust  as  a  means  of 
deadening  the  sound,  and  relieving  the 
boys  of  the  annoyance  of  making  their 
shoes  clean  when  they  entered  the  room. 
This  sawdust  was  raked  over  each  night 
by  the  janitor  and  changed  once  every 
month.  A  section  of  the  room  in  front  was 
separated  by  a  little  railing,  behind  which 
we  kept  the  games.  A  little  passage-way 
atone  end  of  the  railing  admitted  the  boys 
to  the  300  or  more  books,  which  were 
carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
particular  needs,  many  of  them  being  il- 
lustrated books.  A  member  of  the  volun- 
teer committee  stood  at  the  door  and 
looked  at  the  tickets  when  the  boys  enter- 
ed. If  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  presented 
a  ticket,  the  age  recorded  on  which  was 
seven  or  eight  years,  he  knew  that  decep- 
tion was  being  practised,  and  the  ticket 
was  confiscated  without  ceremony.  The 
result  was  that  a  small  boy  would  make 
his  appearance  before  the  superintendent 
within  a  day  or  two  with  a  pitiful  lamen- 
tation about  having  lost  his  ticket  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Another  gentleman, 
who  was  either  a  member  of  the  volunteer 
committee  or  the  janitor  of  the  room,  had 
a  position  in  the  space  railed  off*  for  the 
games.  If  a  boy  wished  a  game  or  a  book 
he  was  allowed  to  take  it,  giving  in  ex- 
change his  ticket,  and  being  allowed  to 
come  behind  the  desk  and  make  his  own 
selection  of  books.  They  could  change 
games  or  books  as  often  as  they  wished. 
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and  if  a  book  was  defaced  or  a  game  not 
perfect — that  is,  if  a  checker-board  was  re- 
turned with  some  of  the  checkers  missing, 
or  a  dissected  map  with  some  of  the  pieces 
lost,  the  ticket  was  not  surrendered  until 
the  lost  pieces  of  the  game  were  found, 
and  as  the  boy  could  not  leave  the  room 
without  showing  his  ticket  to  the  man  at 
the  door  he  was  a  close  prisoner.  We 
had  one  game,  a  dissected  map,  of  fifty- 
one  pieces,  which  was  handled  by  hun- 
dreds during  the  seven  months  of  the  win- 
ter, and  not  a  single  piece  was  lost.  The 
one  in  charge  of  the  games  being  very 
near  the  books,  so  that  by  a  turn  of  his 
head  he  could  see  what  each  boy  was  do- 
ing, prevented  much  temptation  to  pur- 
loin the  books.  I  find  by  my  notes  that 
the  largest  number  of  books  we  lost  dur- 
ing any  one  season  was  four.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  superintendent  was  to  go  about 
among  the  boys,  who  were  allowed  to  talk 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  walk  about 
the  room,  and  do  any  other  proper  thing. 
Each  boy  must  have  a  book  or  game,  or 
leave  the  room.  Idle  hands  soon  get  into 
mischief.  I  also  spent  two  hours  each 
day  visiting  the  homes  of  the  boys,  going 
about  among  them  on  the  streets,  learning 
their  surroundings,  finding  out  whether 
they  attended  Sunday-school,  etc.  At 
one  time  I  should  say  I  knew  as  many  as 
2,500  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
eighteen  years  in  the  city  of  New  Haven. 
If  I  saw  a  little  fellow  smoking  a  cigarette, 
I  did  not  usually  have  to  speak  to  him  be- 
fore the  cigarette  disappeared.  Very  like- 
ly I  knew  all  about  him,  had  been  at  his 
home,  and  he  knew  that  I  might  mention  it 
to  his  parents  the  next  time  I  called.  If  he 
did  not  see  me,  Iftook  occasion  to  either 
speak  to  him  there  or  at  some  other  time  in 
the  club- room.  If  a  group  of  boys  were 
quarreling  or  fighting  on  the  street  and  they 
saw  me  coming,  that  ended  it.  In  these 
and  other  obvious  ways  I  was  able  to  ex- 
ercise an  immense  influence  for  good  over 
my  little  friends.  The  games  in  the  club 
were  chosen  so  far  as  possible  with  a  view 


to  combine  amusement  and  instruction. 
We  had  a  little  wheel  that  the  boys  called 
a  magic  wheel,  that  by  means  of  a  con- 
cealed magnet,  and  a  card  placed  in  a 
certain  position,  would,  to  the  boys*  amaze- 
ment, answer  questions  in  geography  and 
history.  A  dissected  map  exercised  the 
boys'  jjowers  of  invention,  and  was  also 
a  study  in  geography  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing. We  had  many  other  games  of  a  sim- 
ilar character.  A  small  gymnasium  has 
since  been  added  to  the  club,  consisting  of 
parallel  bars  and  spring-board,  a  hori- 
zontal bar  and  flying  rings.  The  usual 
means  of  disciplining  the  boys  was  to  send 
them  out  of  the  room,  allowing  them,  how- 
ever, to  return  the  next  evening.  If  they 
were  sent  out  three  times  the  ticket  was 
kept  from  them  and  they  were  not  allow- 
ed to  enter  the  room  for  a  week  or  two. 
When  a  ticket  was  kept  from  a  boy  in 
this  way  three  times  he  was  expelled.  It 
occurred  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  and 
in  fact  not  at  all  towards  the  close  of  my 
work  with  the  boys,  that  I  had  to  use 
physical  force.  In  this  case  I  would  never 
strike  a  boy.  But  before  he  knew  what 
I  was  about,  or  suspected  that  I  meant 
anything  serious,  I  would  slip  my  hand 
back  of  his  coat  and  shirt  collar,  so  that 
he  could  not  get  away  from  me  without 
entirely  disrobing,  and  with  all  his  fight- 
ing apparatus,  feet,  hands,  teeth  and  head 
away  from  me,  I  could  pick  him  up  and 
set  him  down  on  the  floor  at  least  fortj^ 
times  a  minute,  even  though  he  was  near- 
ly as  large  as  I  was.  And  in  the  mean- 
time he  was  hurried  out  of  the  room  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  hall,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  stop  and  think.  As  may  be 
expected  his  anger  was  without  bounds. 
But  a  boy's  anger  is  short-lived.  In  a  few 
moments  he  is  calm  and  cool  and  quiet* 
through  fear  of  a  possible  repetition  of  the 
scene,  and  being  removed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  boys  he  has  no  wish  to 
make  a  show  of  bravery.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment for  the  lesson.  He  is  shown  that  a 
few  moments  previously  he  was  in  the  club- 
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room  enjoying  himself.  He  had  pleas- 
ant feelings  because  he  was  doing  right. 
He  began  to  do  wrong,  throw  tobacco 
or  a  book  at  another  boy,  whistle  or  en- 
gage in  some  other  mischief.  All  possible 
means  were  tried  to  stop  him.  They 
are  recalled  one  by  one.  His  present 
feelings  are  dwelt  upon  and  contrasted 
with  his  previous  enjoyment.  He  is 
shown  most  clearly  that  they  come  from 
wrong-doing.  The  shaking  grows  indis- 
tinct in  his  mind  and  he  begins  to  see  that 
he  was  at  fault.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
at  this  time  to  pass  to  the  general,  and 
make  him  understand  that  through  life  in 
all  cases  when  he  did  right  he  would  feel 
as  he  did  earlier  in  the  evening,  but  when 
he  did  wrong  he  would  feel  as  he  does  at 
present.  There  was  not  one  case  where 
the  boy  did  not  break  down,  repent  and 
say  he  was  sorry.  We  called  this  process 
at  the  club-room  ''going  down  stairs  with 
a  boy."  In  numerous  instances,  boys  who 
were  previously  unmanageable,  after  a 
treatment  of  this  kind,  were  among  the 
best  boys  at  the  club.  At  any  rate  T  never 
had  to  do  it  to  the  same  boy  twice,  or  to 
any  boy  who  saw  another  go  through  it. 
I  did  not  like  to  go  through  it,  and  I  im- 
agine that  the  boy  did  not  like  it  either. 
We  had  a  piano  in  the  room,  and  on  cer- 
tain evenings  ladies  or  gentlemen  would 
come  and  play  a  number  of  selections,  sit- 
ting down  at  the  instrument  and  playing, 
without  interfering  with  the  boys*  usual 
evening  amusement.  Occasionally  also, 
I  think  about  once  a  month,  we  used  to 
have  an  entertainment  and  lecture  when 
the  boys  were  not  allowed  games,  but  were 
obliged  to  give  close  attention  to  what 
was  being  said  and  done  for  thirty  or  forty 
minutes.  One  lecture  consisted  of  a 
number  of  chemical  experiments  showing 
the  composition  of  water,  etc.  The  night 
when  I  closed  my  connection  with  the 
club,  nearly  250  boys  sat  for  nearly  an 
hour,  much  of  the  time  in  the  dark,  listen- 
ing for  a  part  of  this  time  to  a  lecture, 
which    Prof.    Franklin    Carter,  of  Yale, 


now  President  of  Williams  College,  de- 
livered on  the  Roman  Coliseum,  a  large 
picture  of  which  was  thrown  on  a  screen, 
the  lecturer  describing  the  ancient  Roman 
games  and  customs,  and  contrasting  them 
with  the  present  Christian  civilization  in 
an  entertaining  and  instructive  manner. 
I  remember  with  pleasure  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  sound  or  loud  whisper  during 
the  entire  evening,  in  striking  contrast  to 
my  first  night's  experience  with  them. 
Dinners  were  also  occasionally  provided 
on  some  holiday,  for  which  tickets  were 
distributed  among  the  poorer  boys  of  the 
club.  The  last  year  of  my  connection 
with  the  club  I  set  apart  a  small  room 
adjoining  the  club-room  for  some  of  the 
older  young  men,  those  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  were  accustomed  to 
come  to  the  rooms.  I  called  that  the 
"Young  Men's  Club,"  and  selected  a  cer- 
tain number  of  books  adapted  to  their  use. 
Twice  each  week  I  gave  an  hour  of  my 
time  to  their  instruction.  They  were 
young  men  that  might  generally  be  con- 
sidered the  ''toughs"  and  members,  as 
the  newspapers  say,  of  "  gangs,"  and 
came  straight  from  the  saloons.  I  formed 
a  little  debating  society  and  taught  them 
practically  a  few  parliamentary  rules.  I 
gave  them  a  little  instruction  in  grammar 
and  spelling,  giving  them  the  proper  form 
for  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  letter, 
with  some  idea  as  to  punctuation,  etc.  I 
also  gave  them  informal  talks  on  govern- 
ment, that  of  the  city,  state  and  nation, 
explaining  to  them  some  of  the  more  es- 
sential facts  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  how  the  state  differed 
from  the  national  government.  How  the 
president  of  the  United  States  was  elected, 
etc.  The  etl'ect  was  very  beneficial.  Not 
only  were  the  young  men  kept  out  of  sa- 
loons, but  they  received  impulses  towards 
useful  lives  which  have  resulted  in  many  of 
them  becoming  excellent  citizens.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  since  been  members  of 
our  city  government. 

Now,  dear  fellow- workers,  I  wish  to 
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say  as  emphatically  and  impressively  as 
possible  that  this  boys'  club,  if  managed  by 
the  right  man  or  woman,  and  in  the  right 
way,  is  a  great  and  grand  institution.  The 
work  to  be  done  through  it  is  not  strictly 
spiritual,  for  the  boys  are  in  about  equal 
numbers  Catholic  and  Protestant.  But  it 
has  a  lot  of  religion  in  it.  It  leads  to  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  religious  condition  of 
the  children  of  the  community,  since  by 
going  to  the  homes  of  the  boys  we  find 
out  about  their  sisters  and  all  those  who 
may  be  effectively  reached  spiritually.  It 
therefore  is  an  open  door  to  the  Sunday- 
school  and  spiritual  work.  It  is  a  night 
kindergarten  for  the  boys  of  the  street, 
and  may  be  made  in  many  of  our  cities 
and  towns  a  means  of  successfully  resist- 
ing the  almost   overwhelming   influence 


for  evil  that  surrounds  many  a  boy's  life 
on  the  streets,  and  of  lifting  him  into  a 
life  both  honorable  to  himself  and  useful 
to  the  state.  I  wish  every  one  of  you 
might  go  back  to-  your  homes  with  a  de- 
termination that  you  will  make  some  such 
provision  as  that  afforded  by  a  boys*  club 
for  the  little  fellows  whom  you  meet  and 
whom  you  know  are  spending  their  even- 
ings amid  the  temptations  of  the  streets. 
The  expenses  of  such  an  institution  need 
not  be  very  large.  I  should  say  that  the 
fitting  up  of  a  room  need  not  exceed  $500, 
while  the  annual  expenses,  including  the 
salary  of  a  competent  superintendent, 
would  not  be  more  than  $1,200  or  $1,500 
per  year.  I  will  gladly  co-operate  in  any 
way  with  any  who  desire  the  benefit  of 
any  experience  I  may  have  had. 


MR.  TANGIER'S   VACATIONS— BOOK  II. 


BY    E.    R.    HALE. 


CHAPTER     XI. 


The  situation  was  complicated  and  to 
the  last  degree  delicate.  George  Drum- 
mond,  with  the  accurate  knowledge  of  a 
native,  had  telegraphed  to  one  of  his 
friends  of  the  fishing  gang  that  he  was 
coming,  and  Nahum  had  been  sent  over 
to  the  Junction  from  Tenterdon  to  take 
him  and  his  traps  home.  Here  was  one 
carry-all,  which,  if  people  were  good-nat- 
ured, would  seat  three  of  the  travellers. 
Mrs.  Dunster  had  sept  over  her  carriage, 
with  Rebus,  the  ••'  hired  man,"  who  direct- 
ed her  destinies.  Two  could  sit  within, 
and,  if  necessary,  one  could  crowd  in  on 
the  seat  with  Rebus,  with  the  baggage. 
Six  seats  for  five  travellers.  But  how 
were  these  travellers  to  be  arranged.? 
Mr.  Tangier  had  left  the  becalmed  yacht 


unexpectedly,  at  a  little  cove,  which  gave 
him  as  few  opportunities  of  telegraphing  . 
as  Leif  had,  the  first  time  when  he  sailed 
up  the  waters  of  the  Back  Bay. 

It  was  a  delicate  question,  and  was  the 
more  diflicult,  because  there  was  no  one 
of  the  five  travellers  who  w^anted  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  decision.  Mr.  Tan- 
gier did  not  want  to  invite  himself  to  ride 
home  with  May  Remington  in  ^^s.  Dun- 
ster's  carriage.  He  felt,  rather  than  knew, 
that,  in  Mrs.  Dunster's  l>earing  toward 
him  in  the  two  or  three  weeks  since  the 
party  had  broken  up,  there  had  been  a 
certain  coldness.  He  had  set  down  that 
coldness,  as  men  will,  to  that  general 
account  of  ''Profit  and  Loss"  which 
they  head  ''Women's  Ways," an  account 
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which,  on  the  whole,  stands  them  well  in 
stead,  so  that  they  do  not  grumble  so 
much  because  it  is  wholly  inexplicable  to 
them,  and  because  they  sometimes  have 
to  charge  to  it  great  misery  and  misfort- 
une. Mr.  Tangier  would  not  offer,  him- 
self, to  ride  home  with  Rebus,  nor  would 
he  suggest  that  Miss  Gurtry  should  ride 
with  May  Remington.  Indeed,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  occupied  with  the  station- 
master,  and  to  be  making  some  inquiries 
about  freight  expected  for  the  Old  Stage- 
house.  As  for  John  Gurtry,  he  had  never 
in  his  life  proposed  any  course  of  conduct 
in  a  difficult  exigency.  That  was,  in- 
deed, exactly  what  John  Gurtry  could  not 
do.  And  here  in  a  foreign  land,  strand- 
ed like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  the  beach  of 
an  unknown  station,  with  the  hiss  and 
steam  of  the  receding  tide  announcing  to 
him  that  his  fate  was  irrevocable,  John 
Gurtry  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  solve  any  problem. 

As  for  George  Drummond,  as  the  read- 
er knows,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
take  Bessy  Gurtr}-  in  his  arms,  and  say  to 
her :  ''  Dear  child,  let  me  carry  you  wher- 
ever you  like,  to  go.  We  will  leave  all 
these  people  and  places,  and  I  will  carry 
you  to  a  home  of  my  own.  There  I  will 
watch  over  you  and  defend  you  from  all 
evil.  You  shall  eat  of  the  best,  you  shall 
look  out  upon  the  grandest  prospect,  you 
shall  read  from  the  most  charming  books, 
you  shall  paint  the  most  beautiful  pictures, 
and  all  you  shall  have  to  do  shall  be  to  love 
me  truly.'*  This  is  what  George  Dnun- 
mond  would  have  said  in  a  genuine  ro- 
mance. And  it  is  because  the  George 
Drummonds  of  another  day  said  such 
things,  and,  what  is  more,  because  they 
could  and  did  take  their  Miss  Gurtr^s  in 
their  arms  and  walk  off  with  them  into 
the  forest,  because  of  this  is  it  that  the 
romances  of  Amadis  and  Huon  and  Es- 
plandian  are  as  good  reading  as  they  are. 
In  a  parenthesis  it  may  be  added  that  be- 
cause the  heroes  of  to-day  do  not  do  such 
things,    nor    say   them   very   much,   is  it 


that  such  stories  as  this  in  the  reader's 
hands,  and  other  stories,  not  unlike,  are 
not  always  finished  by  that  reader. 

The  dictates  of  modem  life,  and  other 
circumstances,  prevented  George  Drum- 
mond from  addressing  Bessy  Gurtry  in 
this  way,  as  he  was  suddenly  aware  that 
he  had  not  spoken  to  her,  since  with  tears 
she  had  passionately  begged  him  to  leave 
her,  and  had  told  him  that  this  life  he 
proposed  could  never  be. 

George  Drummond,  therefore,  while  he 
assiduously  helped  Mr.  Gurtry  with  his 
trunks,  offered  no  suggestion  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  trunks  should  go  to  Tenter- 
don,  nor  intimated,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Gur- 
try and  his  daughter  were  not  to  spend 
their  lives  at  Wentworth  Junction. 

As  to  poor  Bessy  Gurtry,  her  courage 
failed  her.  It  was  dark.  It  was  late. 
It  was  raining.  She  was  tired  out.  She 
had  telegraphed  to  her  friends  that  she 
and  her  father  were  coming.  But  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph,  true  to  that 
great  policy  of  discouraging  the  small 
customers  and  working  for  the  large  ones, 
whose  payments  are  worth  working  for, 
had  not  hurried  with  the  message,  which, 
in  fact,  appeared  the  next  morning.  And 
so  poor  Miss  Gurtry  all  but  broke  down. 
She  did  not  cry.  She  would  have  cried, 
had  not  George  Drummond  been  on  the 
platform.  She  did  pretend  to  ask  the 
station-master  whether  he  could  send  her 
over,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  could 
not  if  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he 
could. 

May  Remington  was  mistress  of  the 
position.  She  would  naturally  have  ask- 
ed Miss  Gurtry  to  go  with  her,  and  would 
have  asked  Rebus  to  let  Mr.  Gurtry  sit  on 
the  seat  with  him.  But  two  instincts  dis- 
suaded her,  rising  from  two  utterly  differ- 
ent hypotheses,  and  yet  re-inforcing  each 
other,  as  diverse  instincts  will.  If,  as 
she  had  sometimes  thought,  as  she  had 
certainly  thought  the  night  when  Mr. 
Tangier  was  seen  returning  from  Miss 
Gurtry's  home,  the   night   when   George 
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Drummond  cut  the  old  horse  so  savagely 
with  his  whip,  if  George  Drummond  hat- 
ed Mr.  Tangier,  he  might  kill  him  in  rid- 
ing home  in  the  carriage  with  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  she  should  ask 
Mr.  Drummond  to  take  home  Miss  Gur- 
try  and  her  &ther  ?  Would  not  that  be  a 
palpable  bit  of  match-making,  too  gross 
to  be  pardoned,  observable  even  by  the 
station-master?  The  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  put  Mr.  Gurtry  into  that  carriage 
with  his  daughter,  and  ask  Mr.  Drum- 
mond to  sit  outside  with  the  boy  who 
drove.  But  for  that  she  had  no  courage. 
So  May  Remington  gave  no  advice,  and 
I  do  not  know  but  Miss  Gurtry  and  her 
father  might  have  sat  in  the  ladies*  room 
all  that  night,  as  they  had  sat  in  the  ladies* 
room  at  Abydos  half  the  night  before,  but 
that  Rebus  came  to  the  rescue  of  all  par- 
ties. Rebus  was  used  to  directing  the  des- 
tinies of  women,  and  therefore  always 
moulded,  to  a  large  extent,  the  destinies 
of  men,  who  are  principally  dependent 
upon  women. 

'*  Nahum,**  he  said  to  the  boy  from  the 
fishing  gang,  who  had  come  for  Mr. 
Drummond,  "back  up  here.  Take  this 
bag  on  the  seat  with  you.  This  trunk 
will  wait  till  to-morrow. .  It  will  be  quite 
safe,  Miss.  You  get  in  here."  This  to 
Miss  Gurtry,  who  obeyed  as  meekly  as  if 
a  giant  in  one  of  those  old  romances  had 
given  to  her  his  orders.  ^''Miss  May.  I 
shall  leave  your  large  trunk  for  the  stage, 
you  will  not  need  it  to-night.  Please  get 
in  ;  they  are  waiting."  And  he  handed 
the  passive  May  Remington  to  her  seat. 
*'  Now,  sir,  get  up  with  iiim  ;  "  this  to  Mr. 
Gurtry,  who  obeyed  as  meekly  as  the 
others.  **Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, they  are  all  waiting.  Mr.  Tan- 
gier, T  take  you.  if  you  will  get  in."  and 
he  thrust  Mr.  Tangier  in  to  join  May 
Remington.  He  bade  Nahum  keep  be- 
hind him  in  the  darkness.  He  took  his 
own  reins  and  drove  ofi,  and  left  George 
Drummond  to  enter    the   other  carrv-all 


with  Miss  Gurtry,  to  be  shut  in  by  dark- 
ness, and  to  follow  in  the  darkness. 

Do  such  people  as  Rebus  solve  the  great 
questions  of  life  intentionally?  Or  does 
some  demiurge,  working  behind  them 
and  by  them,  compel  them  to  these  move- 
ments of  sudden  determination,  in  which 
they  become,  for  the  exigency,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  world  ? 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Mr.  Tangier  entered  the  dark  carriage, 
amused  and  not  disconcerted.  He  had 
not  chosen  his  companion,  but  he  had  the 
ver}'  companion  whom  he  preferred,  with- 
out having  to  show  that  he  had  made  the 
choice.  As  for  Miss  Remington,  she 
hardly  knew  whether  she  were  annoyed 
or  not.  She  was  too  conscious  that  she 
and  Mrs.  Dunster  and  all  that  family 
always  obeyed  the  directions  of  Rebus 
to  struggle  much  against  his  authority. 
There  flitted  across  her  mind  a  sense  of 
how  funny  this  would  be  if  she  saw  it  up- 
on the  stage,  and  she  could  not  but  think 
that,  a  moment  before,  she  would  have 
bitten  her  tongue  out,  before  she  would 
have  invited  Mr.  Tangier  to  ride  with 
her.  But,  as  she  had  not  invited  him, 
and  as  he  knew  she  had  not  invited  him — 
indeed,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well  how 
great  the  powers  of  Rebus  were,  and 
how  desperate  was  any  attempt  to  oppose 
him — she  acceded  to  the  inevitable,  as,  in 
such  cases,  she  had  often  done  before. 

As  to  Mr.  Tangier,  he  was  in  the  hap- 
py condition  of  a  man  who  had  done  no- 
body any  harm.  He  suspected,  indeed, 
tiiat  everybody  in  Tenterdon  thought  that 
he  iiad  done  everybody  harm.  As  has 
been  said,  he  was  quite  conscious  of  a 
certain  coldness  in  Mrs.  Dunster's  bear- 
ing towards  iiim,  and  he  was  quite  con- 
scious that  the  people  at  the  boarding- 
house  discussed  his  aflairs,  not  in  the 
absolutely  friendly  tone  with  which  he 
was  regarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
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.  mer.  But  he  had  done  nothing  wrong  to 
anybody.  And  he  knew  he  had  done 
nothing  wrong.  He  was  straightforward 
in  his  life,  and  without  crime,  as  Horace 
says,  and,  although  he  did  not  ever  quote 
Latin  to  himself,  he  entered  the  carriage 
with  the  readiness  of  a  man  who  has  ob- 
tained exactly  what  he  wants,  without 
having  put  out  his  hand  or  wagged  his 
tongue  for  it. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said  to 
May  Remington.  ''It  seemed  as  if  I 
were  never  to  see  you  again.  And,  as  I 
could  not  tell  in  this  darkness  whether 
you  were  Miss  Remington,  or  whether 
you  were  Lucretia  Borgia,  I  am  very  well 
aware  that  I  use  a  figure  of  speech  in 
saying  that  I  see  you  at  all."  May  Rem- 
ington, a  little  grimly  perhaps,  expressed 
the  hoi>e  that  he  was  not  crowded  by  her 
parasol,  her  little  carpet-bag,  the  roll  of 
prints  she  was  carrying  home,  or  the 
basket  of  pears  which  had  been  sent  as  a 
present  to  Mrs.  Dunster. 

Mr.  Tangier  saw  that  she  was  disposed 
to  be  either  on  the  defensive  or  on  the  ag- 
gressive, he  was  not  quite  sure  which. 
But  he  was  still  light-hearted  at  the  good 
chances  of  the  inteniew,  and  determined 
that  he  would  find  out,  before  the  ride 
was  over,  what  the  matter  was  with  Miss 
Remington  and  Mrs.  Dunster.  For  three 
weeks  he  had  been  aware  that  something 
was  the  matter,  and  now  was  the  time  to 
find  it  out,  if  any  time  there  were. 

*'  You  have  been  quite  a  traveller  since  I 
saw  you,"  he  said.  **  We  have  had  ru- 
mors of  you  at  the  Mount  Adams  House  ; 
I  met  Ferguson,  who  saw  you  at  Ber- 
lin Falls,  and  some  one  said  that  you  had 
made  the  ascent  to  the  topmost  peak,  if 
peak  there  were,  of  Mount  Washington." 

May  Remington  had  meant  to  be  cross, 
was  cross.  But,  all  the  same,  Mr.  Tan- 
gier was  a  gentleman,  and  he  spoke  with 
the  light-heartedness  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  innocent  of  crime.  She  had  been  at 
all  the  places  indicated  ;  she  had  forgot- 
ten herself,  and  enjoyed    every  moment 


while  she  was  there ;  and,  with  the  true 
passion  for  nature  that  characterized  her 
in  all  that  she  said  or  did,  she  forgot,  for 
the  instant,  that  she  had  meant  to  be  cross 
with  him,  and  launched  out  in  that  enthu- 
siasm with  which  a  person  who  is  fond 
of  nature  must  speak  of  the  mountains 
at  any  time.  In  Miss  Remington's  case, 
the  enthusiasm  was  the  more  pronounced, 
because,  as  it  happened,  this  was  her  first 
visit  to  our  little  Switzerland.  Before  she 
knew  it,  she  was  running  on  in  an  eager 
account  of  the  glories  of  the  mountains, 
as  if  Mr.  Tangier  had  been  the  best  friend 
she  had  in -the  world. 

Mr.  Tangier  was  himself  an  old  mount- 
aineer. There  were  few  of  the  passes 
in  the  White  mountains  which  he  had  not 
himself  explored.  He  had  gone  through 
the  well-known  notches  with  gay  parties, 
on  horseback,  on  foot,  or  on  the  top  of  a 
stage-coach,  when  everybody  was  in  high 
spirits.  He  had  gone  through  the  woods 
alone,  by  a  spotted  trail,  with  no  guide 
but  the  brook  which  he  traced,  or  his  com- 
pass, or  his  good  sense.  He  had  made 
his  own  fire  when  night  came,  and  slept 
happily  by  it  till  sunrise.  May  Reming- 
ton's animation  waked  the  memory  of 
these  old  experiences,  and  he  eagerly  com- 
pared notes  with  her  about  Pulpit  Rock, 
and  the  Carter  Notch,  and  whether  she 
went  up  this  valley  or  down  that,  about 
that  wonderful  garden  of  orchises  which 
is  high  above  the  Tamworth  valley  as  you 
cross  to  Sawyer's  river,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
Both  of  them,  for  the  moment,  in  the  eager 
memory  of  what  they  had  so  much  enjoyed, 
forgot  that  there  had  seemed  to  be  a  cloud 
on  their  cordial  friendship.  And  matters 
were  thus  well  prepared  for  a  return  to 
the  experiences,  more  mundane,  but  not 
more  commonplace,  of  Tenterdon  and 
the  reorganization  of  society.  Rebus  had 
to  stop  to  leave  word  with  Jonas  Wesley 
about  some  post-holes  which  were  to  be 
dug  the  next  day  ;  and,  from  a  sunrise  view 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  Mr. 
Tangier  and  his  companion   had  to  de- 
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scend  instantly  to  the  present  condition. 
They  were  not  looking  at  the  sunrise. 
They  were  sitting  in  a  close  carriage, 
with  a  pile  of  hand -baggage  on  their  feet 
and  knees,  while  Rebus  was  pounding  at 
the  door  of  the  Wesley s.  The  Wesley s 
had  gone  to  bed. 

Mr.  Tangier  accepted  the  interruption. 
He  meant  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  their  mis- 
understanding, if  misunderstanding  there 
were.  If  there  were  not,  he  meant  to 
know  that  there  was  none. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  do  not  hear  very 
favorable  reports  of  the  Palace  of  De- 
light," he  said.  '•  Either  we  planned 
wrong,  or  our  plans  have  not  been  carried 
out  wisely." 

''  You  know  I  have  been  away,"  she 
said,  recollecting,  a  little  indignantly, 
that  she  had  meant  to  be  cold  and  reserv- 
ed, and  had  not  been  cold  and  reserved 
at  all. 

"  Perhaps  that  is  what  is  the  matter," 
said  he,  good-naturedly,  but  not  with  the 
air  of  compliment.  **  I  have  been  away 
more  or  less.  But  that  ought  not  to  have 
made  a  difference.  If  the  plot  were  a  good 
plot,  it  should  have  worked  well,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  chief  conspirators." 

"And  why  do  you  think  it  does  not 
work  well?"  said  she.  **  We  must  not 
expect  too  much,  as  my  aunt  is  always 
saying." 

*'  No,  I  hope  I  do  not  expect  too  much. 
But  I  had  hoped  that,  if  there  were  a  read- 
ing-room, somebody  would  read,  if  there 
werea  conversation-room,somebody  would 
converse,  if  there  were  a  music-room,  that 
somebody  would  play  on  the  piano.  Now, 
as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  Aunty  Turner  is 
the  only  person  who  frequents  the  house, 
and  every  time  I  go  there  I  am  afraid  she 
will  have  left  it  in  despair,  and  that  I 
shall  find  the  key  hanging  behind  the 
door.  I  did  find  it  so  once,  when  she 
had  gone  for  an  outing." 

'*  Can  it  be,"  said  Miss  Remington, 
*'  that  people  have  grown  unsocial,  and 
that  they  are  so  shy  or  so  proud  that  they 


do  not  want  to  see  fach  other?  Cer- 
tainly, that  night  every  one  was  cordial 
enough,"  and  then,  by  a  sharp  surprise, 
there  came  back  to  her  the  memory  of 
George  Drummond's  blow  on  the  horse 
when  she  and  he  together  saw  Mr.  Tan- 
gier returning  from  Miss  Gurtry's  house 
at  the  end  of  the  evening. 

''  I  wish,"  said  he,  •*  that  I  could  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  of  that  evening.  I 
left  all  of  a  sudden.  In  the  midst  of  the 
fire-works  I  found  your  poor  Miss  Gurtry, 
faint  and  all  knocked  up.  She  would  not 
ride,  but  she  would  go  home.  I  did  not 
dare  leave  her  alone,  and  walked  home 
with  her.  But  it  was  later  than  I  thought, 
and  I  met  all  of  you  as  I  went  back 
again."  tie  spoke  with  perfect  simplicity 
and  evident  frankness.  Fortunately,  in- 
deed, he  was  wholly  ignorant  that  this 
walk,  to  which  he  had  ascribed  no  im- 
portance in  the  social  problems  of  Ten- 
terdon.  had,  in  fact,  been  the  subject  of 
endless  gossip  and  speculation . 

May  Remington  was  indignant  beyond 
measure  with  herself,  that  she  had  ever 
permittetl  herself  to  think  a  second  time 
of  a  matter  of  which  he  spoke  with  such 
frankness  and  indifference. 

Fortunately,  it  was  so  dark  that  he  did 
not  see  her  face.  She  had  nothing  to  say, 
and  she  said  it.  He  broke  the  moment's 
silence  himself,  and  went  on  in  the  same 
unengaged  and  frank  way. 

*'  It  is  all  over  now,  but  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  another  plan  I  had,  though  noth- 
ing came  of  it. 

**  I  saw  the  tide  ran  against  us  at  the 
Palace.  I  saw  that  Auntie  Turner  was 
homesick,  and  that  nothing  worked  well. 
And  I  had  a  notion,  I  rather  think  you 
or  your  aunt  started  it,  that  Miss  Gurtr}' 
would  be  a  good  element  there.  I  knew 
about  her  classes  at  church,  and  it  was 
plain  enough  that  her  boys  worshipped 
her.  So  I  went  round  to  see  her,  and  I 
asked  her  why  she  could  not  go  to  the 
Palace  of  Delight,  and  live  with  Auntie 
Turner,  instead  of  living  with  the  Camp- 
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bells.  Oh  !  I  blocked  out  quite  a  scheme  : 
that  she  was  to  be  called  *  librarian,' 
but  really  she  was  to  be  Director  of  the 
Hospitalities.  After  all,  there  is  no  hos- 
pitality unless  there  is  some  one  to  be  hos- 
pitable. And  I  thought  then,  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  think  now,  that  a  bright, 
^"ffsging  person  like  her,  young  herself, 
and  who  gets  on  well  with  young  people, 
would  find  endless  ways  and  plans,  which 
would  make  quite  another  place  of  our 
poor  gloomy  old  Palace.  3ut  I  don't 
know,  I  have  no  art  of  persuasion.  I 
should  have  done  better  with  a  jury  in  a 
mill-dam  case.  She  would  not  hear  to 
me  at  all,  and  went  back  to  her  father." 

So,  simply  and  openly  again,  did  he  un- 
fold and  discuss  that  interview  which  had 
set  all  Tenterdon  on  the  qui-vive  of  in- 
quiry. Again  May  Remington  bit  her 
lips  in  indignation,  that  she  had  ever, 
for  a  second  time,  remembered  that  Miss 
Floxam,  in  her  hateful  way,  had  told  her 
of  this  visit. 

Again  she  said  nothing.  But  Mr.  Tan- 
gier, honest  soul,  did  not  remark  on  her 
silence,  perhaps  did  not  observe  it.  After 
an  instant's  pause,  he  went  on : 

'*  Seeing  her  here  makes  me  almost 
feel  as  if  I  would  open  on  the  matter 
again.  She  wrote  to  me  from  Tecum- 
seh,  where  her  father  lived,  a  letter  which 
she  had  promised  to  write,  because  she 
had  some  feeling  that  I  might  be  able  to 
advance  his  fortunes.  I  know  some  of 
their  pK)litical  leaders  out  there,  and  I 
might  perhaps  serve  him.  I  got  her  letter 
promptly,  and  I  answered  it  promptly, 
but  I  have  never  heard  from  her  again." 

Once  more  he  spoke  without  the  least 
hesitation  on  a  matter  which  all  Tenter- 
don discussed  in  whispers,  and  of  which 
even  Mrs.  Dunster  had  spoken  in  writing 
to  her  niece. 

And  once  more  May  Remington  felt 
the  blush  which  she  was  glad  no  one  could 
see,  which  would  have  shown  her  morti- 
fication that  the  mild  police  of  the  town 


had  made  so  much  fuss  about  a  matter  of 
no  importance. 

"  Now  that  she  is  here  again,"  said  Mr. 
Tangier,  as  innocently  as  before,  *'  I  shall 
turn  you  ladies  upon  her.  I  wanted  Mrs. 
Dunster  to  see  her,  but  she  was  away 
somewhere,  and  Miss  Gurtry  left  so  sud- 
denly that  I  could  not  negotiate.  I  did 
not  understand  that  she  was  to  come 
back,  indeed,  the  exact  thing  which  I 
did  understand  was  that  she  was  not  to 
come  back.  And  now  she  has  brought 
her  father  with  her.  I  wonder  whether 
he  is  to  stay." 

May  Remington  roused  herself  to  a 
consciousness  that  she  had  said  nothing, 
and  that  she  must  say  something.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  remembering  that  Miss  Gurtry 
was  very  much  attached  to  her  father,  and 
had  once  told  her  that  she  was  anxious  about 
his  health.  She  thought  Miss  Gurtry  had 
said  that  he  and  she  were  all ,  that  there  was 
no  mother,  nor  any  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  He  seems  delicate,"  said  Mr.  Tan- 
gier. *'  But,  when  we  were  together  a  mo- 
ment, there  was  something  very  attractive 
about  his  face.  Clearly  a  gentleman — 
you  might  have  guessed  that,  for  she  is 
clearly  a  lady.  How  would  this  do.  Miss 
May — ask  your  aunt  how  this  would  do. 
Might  not  he  and  Miss  Gurtry  both  live 
with  Auntie  Turner  in  the  Stage-house? 
Would  not  that  cheer  her  up — I  mean 
your  dear  old  Mrs.  Turner — so  that  she 
shall  not  die  of  loneliness?  Might  not 
Miss  Gurtry  maintain  the  elegant  hospi- 
tality, be  the  *'  Hospitaller,"  as  Ivanhoe 
would  call  her,  and  then  this  quiet,  po- 
etical father  see  to  the  books,  the  checkers 
and  chessmen,  talk  Shakespeare  in  the 
Shakespeare  club,  Mozart  in  the  music 
club,  and  science  in  the  Stevenson  club? 
Really,  I  begin  to  take  heart  again." 

May  Remington  was  self-rebuked  again. 
If  Mr.  Tangier  had  been  flirting  with 
Miss  Gurtr)',  he  certainly  had  the  most 
open-handed  and  public  way  of  announc- 
ing the  several  steps  of  his  flirtations. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  the  other  carriage,  very  different 
conversations  were  going  forward. 

On  the  front  seat,  Mr.  Gurtry  made  one 
or  two  inefficient  efforts  to  engage  Nahum, 
who  was,  however,  now  taking  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  largely  into  his  own 
hands.  He  was  indifferent  to  Mr.  Gur- 
try's  approaches,  until  he  felt  that  he  had 
completely  established  his  own  superior- 
ity. He  then  took  the  lead  in  the  con- 
versation himself,  thinking  he  had  suffi- 
ciently subdued  the  western  man.  In  a 
long  monologue,  he  eventually  told  Mr. 
Gurtry  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  enterprise 
of  the  saw-mill  man,  how  far  it  had  been 
conducted  as  Nahum  thought  judicious, 
and  in  what  points  it  had  wholly  failed. 
In  this  monologue,  Mr.  Gurtry  was  com- 
pelled to  pretend  to  listen,  but  was  hard- 
ly able  to  say  a  word. 

The  other  two,  George  Drummond  and 
the  woman  he  adored,  were  seated  so  close 
to  each  other  that  it  would  really  have 
been  more  convenient,  had  propriety  per- 
mitted him  to  fold  her  in  his  arms,  as  the 
books  say.  Propriety  did  not  permit,  and 
he  did  no  such  thing.  And  here  they  had 
a  ride  before  them  of  half  an  hour  or 
more,  with  only  the  faintest  opportunity 
for  him  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
with  all  the  thought,  quickened  to  agony 
at  times,  of  the  days  of  his  pursuit.  He 
had  not  now  so  arranged  thought  or  pur- 
pose that  he  knew  how  to  address  her, 
when  he  must  speak  what  Nahum  and 
Mr.  Gurtry  might  hear  as  well  as  she. 

The  whist  players  have  a  maxim, 
''When  you  are  in  doubt,  take  the 
trick." 

A  similar  maxim  in  life  would  be, 
"  When  you  do  not  know  what  to  say, 
tell  the  truth." 

George  Drummond  did  not  care  if  all 
men  knew  what  all  good  angels  knew, 
and  so  he  said  bravely,  ''  I  am  so  glad  you 
are  here.  You  do  not  know  it,  but  I 
have  been  to  Tecumseh  to  see  you." 


Was  she,  for  a  moment,  exquisitely 
happy  ?  Or  was  there  a  sense  of  exqui- 
site misery  ?  In  a  book  she  would  have 
started  ;  but  in  fact  she  did  not  start.  If 
he  had  hoped  she  would  start,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 

"To  Tecumseh — really  to  Tecum- 
seh }  "  she  said.  ''  Why,  when  were  you 
there?     We  have  only  just  come  away." 

Then  he  explained  in  some  little  detail 
that  he  knew  on  what  day  she  left  Tecum- 
seh, and  he  certainly  surprised  her  by  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  her  movements 
while  she  lived  there.  He  told  her  of  his 
false  clues  afterwards,  and  of  what  he  had 
done — not  in  undue  detail,  but  carefully 
enough  to  make  her  understand  how 
thoroughly  he  was  interested  in  his  search, 
and  that  she,  and  only  she,  was  his  ob- 
ject. The  story  was  long  enough  to  give 
her  some  little  chance  at  self-command. 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  which  seemed 
to  them  interminable,  but  they  could  hear 
Nahum  lecturing  in  a  monotone  on  the 
price  and  quality  of  oats.  Drummond 
would  not  break  the  silence,  perhaps  could 
not.  As  has  been  said,  he  had  been  pre- 
paring for  fifteen  hundred  miles  what  he 
would  say.  But  he  had  been  preparing 
for  a  private  interview,  and  not  for  the 
chances  of  being  overheard  if  the  prices 
of  oats  should  adjust  themselves.  Miss 
Gurtry  on  her  part  said  nothing,  because 
she  was  very  much  frightened.  She  hard- 
ly knew  why,  but  none  the  less  was  she 
frightened.  At  last,  however,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  top  of  the  carriage  would 
fall  upon  them  and  crush  them  both  if 
neither  spoke,  she  screwed  up  all  her 
courage,  and  said : 

"Have  you  friends  in  Tecumseh.^" 
She  was  sorry,  of  course,  the  moment  she 
had  said  it,  for  George  Drummond  an- 
swered in  a  flash  : 

"  I  thought  I  had  one  friend  there,  for 
I  thought  to  find  you." 

Then  she  said  again  that  they  left  on 
such  and  such  a  day,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
oddest  things  about  an  embarrassed  con- 
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versation  that  people  continue  to  repeat 
the  same  statement  of  facts,  either  in  new 
words  or  in  the  words  which  have  been 
used  before.  It  is  somewhat  as  in  a  weak 
or  embarrassed  newspaper,  when  you 
have  read  one  paragraph,  you  find  the 
same  paragraph  put  in  a  second  time,  un- 
der it. 

"Yes,"  said  George  Drummond,  more 
bravely  this  time,  '*  I  went  to  Tecumseh 
only  to  see  you.**  George  Drummond 
was  willing  that  Mr.  Gurtry  should  hear 
this  acknowledgement,  and  Nahum,  and 
the  horses,  and  all  good  angels.  In  fact, 
also,  Nahum  was  by  this  time  lecturing 
on  the  saw-mill,  and  Mr.  Gurtry*s 
thoughts  were  far  afield  in  the  intricacies 
of  a  decision  in  the  patent-office. 

'*  I  wanted  to  consult  you,**  said  George 
Drummond,  boldly,  '*  about  an  important 
proposal  which  has  been  made  to  me, 
which  will  require  me  to  go  to  New- 
foundland or  to  Cape  Breton.'* 

Miss  Gurtry  of  course  should  have  said, 
in  a  tone  of  reboike,  and  with  her  head 
thrown  up  as  ifshe  werea  school -mistress 
trying  to  confuse  a  pupil  : 

*'Pray,  why  should  you  consult  me?'* 

But,  being  rather  a  human  person,  and 
being  taken  rather  by  surprise,  she  did 
say,  ''You  leave  Tenterdon?  —  and  for 
how  long,  pray  ?  " 

Once  more  George  Drummond  defied 
Nahum  and  Mr.  Gurtry.  '*  As  long  as  I 
live,  unless  you  say  no." 

But  Mr.  George  Drummond,  being  in- 
deed as  ignorant  of  women  and  their 
nature  as  he  was  of  the  more  recondite 
problems  of  quaternions,  had  gone  too 
fast  and  too  far. 

Miss  Gurtry  was  well-nigh  alone.  She 
was  in  low  spirits.  She  did  not  know 
what  the  next  day  would  bring  her.  She 
was  without  a  home,  and  was  looking  for 
one.  But  for  all  this  she  was  not  to  be 
crowded,  and  so  Drttmmond  found. 

"  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  you  as  to  be- 
lieve you,"  she  said.  "  You  ought  to 
know  yourself  better  than  I  do .     But  I 


know  I  will  not  let  anybody  else  make  up 
my  mind  for  me,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
will  let  anybody  else  make  up  your  mind 
for  you." 

These  words  might  have  been  said 
priggishly  or  harshly.  But  they  were 
said  gently  and  pleasantly.  For  Bessy 
Gurtry  was  not  a  prig,  and  she  was 
George  Drummond's  true  friend.  He 
saw,  in  a  moment,  that  he  had  gone  too 
fast  and  too  far,  and  that  he  must  begin 
again. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,"  he  said,  somewhat 
apologetically  this  time,  as  if  he  would 
withdraw  the  hasty  remark  she  had  cen- 
sured. "  Let  me  tell  you.  Do  you  know, 
have  you  read  in  the  newspapers,  or  has 
your  father  told  you,  about  this  trouble 
there  is  about  fish  ? 

"  Part  of  it  is  about  treaties,  part  of  it 
is  the  jealousy  between  men  of  one  nation 
and  another.  Practically,  as  Mr.  Bur- 
dette  would  say,  the  bottom  question,  the 
real  question,  the  question  for  the  angels, 
is.  How  can  the  codfish  and  the  macker- 
el, which  are  now  crowding  each  other  in 
the  waters  for  a  thousand  miles,  more  or 
less,  to  the  northeast  of  us  yonder  " — and 
he  pointed  to  the  light-house  which  they 
could  see  in  the  oflSng — "  how  shall 
these  fish,  amiable,  innocent,  and  indeed 
not  unwilling,  be  brought  most  easily  to 
the  plates,  not  to  say  the  mouths,  of  hun- 
gry people  }  That  is  the  bottom  question. 
Now,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  fisherman  by 
profession.  I  went  to  New  York,  after  I 
saw  you  last,  about  our  little  business 
here,  and  there  I  saw  some  men  who 
want  to  establish  a  Yankee  colony  down 
on  the  coast  yonder.  And  they  have 
proposed  to  me  that  I  shall  be  the  Captain 
John  Smith  of  the  new  Jamestown,  or,  if 
you  please,  the  John  Winthrop  of  this 
new  Boston.  Of  course  it  is  all  in  good 
faith.  But  we  know  how  to  fish,  or  we 
think  we  do,  quite  as  well  as  they  do. 
Why,  it  is  in  my  blood,"  he  said  proudly. 
*'  The  first  Drummond  dried  codfish  on 
the  Isle  of  Shoals   before   Mary   Chilton 
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put  her  foot  on  Plymouth — before  Mary 
Chilton  was  born." 

Then  he  laughed  at  his  own  eagerness, 
which  had  indeed  implied  that  Mary 
Chilton  was  to  blame  for  coming  into  the 
world  no  earlier.  But  the  sudden  out- 
break of  his  enthusiasm  in  this  matter 
was  fortunate  for  him. 

It  pleased  Bessy  Gurtry,  even  in  the 
reserve  which  she  had  assumed.  She  had 
always  liked  this  pride  of  Drummond  in 
his  occupation.  More  than  once,  she  had 
heard  him  boast  that  the  fishing  gang  was 
employed  in  direct  answer  to  men's  daily 
prayer  for  daily  bread ;  and  more  than 
once  she  had  heard  him  run  back  on  little 
odd  bits  of  the  history  or  romance  of  fish- 
ing, like  this  allusion  to  Mary  Chilton  and 
to  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  But  the  girl  said 
nothing,  and  so  forced  him  to  go  on.  Aft- 
er a  moment's  pause,  he  said  : 

'*  And  I  really  wanted  counsel.  I 
withdraw  all  I  said  before,  but  I  did  want 
the  best  advice  from  my  friends,  and  I 
think  you  arc  a  true  friend." 

This  time  she  could  not  help  saying, 
*'  You  are  quite  right  there,"  and  she  said 
it  so  gently  and  sweetly  that  the  poor  fel- 
low took  it  for  more  than  it  was  perhaps 
worth,  poor  little  crumb  of  comfort  that 
it  was.  Unfortunately,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, Nahum  had  come  to  a  pause  in  the 
saw-mill  lecture,  and  gave  to  his  audience 
what  tlie  old  Lyceum  used  to  call  "  an 
intermission  of  five  minutes." 

Once  more  the  dead  and  dread  silence 
brooded  over  the  four,  broken  only  by  the 
pattering  of  the  rain  on  the  top  of  the  car- 
riage, and  the  plash  of  the  horse's  feet,  as 
he  stepped  into  the  frequent  puddles. 
Once  more  it  seemed  to  Miss  Gurtry  that 
she  should  die  if  nobody  said  anything, 
but  this  time  she  doubted  if  she  could  try 
the  experiment;  for  she  could  think  of 
nothing  to  say  which  she  dared  say,  and 
she  had  no  such  convenient  resource  as 
asking  Mr.  Drummond  if  he  had  read  the 
last  Howell's,  or  how  he  liked  the  opera. 

George  Drummond  had  many  things 


which  he  wanted  to  say.  But  he  con- 
fessed to  himself  that  he  did  not  care  to 
have  Miss  Gurtry's  answer  to  them  re- 
peated in  the  stable  the  next  morning  by 
Nahum.  He  had  taken  the  measure  of 
Mr.  Gurtry  well  enough,  already,  to  know 
that  he  was  dreaming  of  some  far-oft' mat- 
ter, and  would  hardly  know  whether  his 
daughter  spoke  or  what  she  said. 

*'  I  think  we  all  hate  to  change  our  al- 
legiance," he  said  at  last.  ^'  I  think  that 
is  in  the  blood.  We  all  talk  about  our 
respect  for  the  gracious  lady  who  has 
reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  I  suppose  I 
have  as  much  of  it  as  any  man  has  who  is 
not  her  subject.  But  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing anybody's  subject  is  in  itself  distaste- 
ful; "  and  then  he  paused  again,  to  see  if 
he  could  draw  her  answer.  But  he  did 
not  succeed.  "  On  the  other  hand,"  he 
said,  in  a  tentative  way,  ^^  I  think  it  is  in 
the  blood  of  all  Americans  to  wish  to  es- 
tablish colonies,  or  to  wish  to  go  some- 
where where  they  were  not  bom.  You 
know  the  Garfields,  for  seven  genera- 
tions, died  in  houses  they  were  not  bom 
in,  and  in  most  of  those  generations  the 
houses  were  built  on  the  land  which  had 
been  given,  them  for  military  service. 
The  Drummonds  have  never  been  sol- 
diers ;  they  have  not  always  been  fisher- 
men ;  but  they  have  always  been  emi- 
grants. 1  was  born  in  Tenterdon,  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  I  should 
die  in  Anticosti."  Here  was  another 
pause. 

Again  Miss  Gurtry  said  nothing.  It 
was  not  that  she  had  nothing  to  say.  But 
she  was  a  little  afraid  of  herself.  She 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  she  had  passed 
her  own  line  in  the  last  words  that  she 
said,  and  she  remembered  that 

"  The  dumb  man's  borders  still  increase." 

This  healthy  motto,  as  the  reader 
knows,  has  served  her  more  than  once 
already.  '*  Then,  again,"  said  Geoi'ge 
Drummond,  almost  as  if  it  were  the 
''thirdly"  of  a  sermon,  ''there  is  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  in   having  a  thing  done 
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well  which  is  how*  done  ill.  I  cannot 
read  the  newspaper  quarrels  about  this 
matter  with  the  least  satisfaction.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  read  them.  If  it  would  do  to  say 
so,  I  do  not  think  that  either  government 
understands  at  all  what  they  are  talking 
about.  I  believe  that  a  commission  of 
fishermen,  such  as  I  could  make  among 
the  gang  yonder  and  my  principals  at  New 
York  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  I  should 
like  to  name  in  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  would  settle 
this  matter  better  than  all  the  cabinets  in 
the  world.  If  we  know  how  to  do  it, 
why  should  not  we  do  it }  That  question 
comes  up  to  me  sometimes."  He  paused 
again.  This  time  Bessy  Gurtry  thought 
she  was  safe  in  saying:  "  I  see  there  are 
more  difficulties  than  I  supposed  at  first. 
Indeed,  there  is  more  involved  than  I 
supposed  at  first,  when  I  thought  you 
were  speaking  of  absence  for  the  season, 
perhaps.  But,  Mr.  Drummond,do  you 
know  the  old  story  about  the  law  stu- 
dent.?" 

Drummond  said  he  did  not  know.  *'  It 
is  a  story  my  father  used  to  tell  when  he 
talked  more.  It  was  told  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  young  lawyer  who  lived  in 
our  Tecumseh.  He  was  at  the  law  school, 
and  the  professor  asked  him  what  he 
should  do  in  a  certain  crisis.  And  the 
poor  boy  answered,  after  haggling  a  little, 
that  he  should  consult  a  good  lawyer. 

*'  Women  are  so  fortunate  that  nobody 
asks  them  to  emigrate.  If  anybody  asked 
me,  I  should  consult — well,  I  should  con- 
sult Mr.  Burdette  or  perhaps  I  should 
consult  Mr.  Tangier." 

She  spoke  without  a  thought  of  the  in- 
ference which  he  would  draw  from  her 
words,  but  she  plunged  a  dagger  into  his 
heart  as  she  spoke.  Mr.  Tangier,  as  it 
happened,  was  the  only  lawyer  she  had 
ever  spoken  to  in  her  h'fe,  excepting  as  a 
little  girl,  when  she  chanced  to  see  one  or 
another  of  her  father's  political  compan- 
ions.    But,  to  Mr.  Drummond's  ear.  the 


selection  of  Mr.  Tangier  as  a  particular 
confidant  was  specially  annoying. 

Rather  grimly  and  gp'uflHy  he  replied  : 
''A  lawyer  would  tell  me  just  what  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me.  He  would  find  out 
what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  then  he  would 
find  me  a  great  many  good  reasons  for 
doing  it." 

She  did  not  see  his  annoyance,  and  she 
said :  "  And  why  do  you  not  find  out 
what  you  want  to  do  and  do  that?  That 
is  what  Mr.  Burdette  says.  He  says  we 
must  take  the  duty  next  our  hands,  but 
between  two  duties  next  our  hands  we 
must  select  the  one  for  which  we  have 
the  most  taste  and  more  inclination,  and 
therefore  the  more  ability.  I  suppose  you 
know  whether  you  would  rather  stay  with 
the  fishing  gang  in  Tenterdon  or  had 
rather  go  out  on  the  deep  sea  yonder." 
Ah,  me !  if  George  Drummond  could 
have  said,  *'  I  will  stay  at  Tenterdon,  and 
will  stay  there  forever,  if  you  will  stay 
there ;  or  I  will  go  out  on  the  deep  sea 
yonder,  if  you  will  go  there,"  he  would 
have  said  just  what  he  wanted  to.  But 
this  he  did  not  dare  say  in  the  hearing  of 
Nahum  and  Mr.  Gurtry.  If  he  had  told 
the  truth  also,  under  that  admirable  rule 
which  has  been  given  already,  he  would 
have  said,  **  Can  you  not  understand  that, 
if  you  are  still  cruel  and  hard  to  me,  I  do 
not  care  whether  I  live  in  Newfoundland, 
or  in  Boothia  Felix  or  in  Madagascar ;  if 
you  are  sorry  for  what  you  said  to  me 
before,  one  place  or  another  is  as  indifter- 
ent  to  me."  But  he  could  not  say  this, 
and  another  of  these  terrible  pauses  en- 
sued. It  was  broken  this  time  by  Na- 
hum turning  around  to  ask  Miss  Gurtry 
where  she  and  her  father  would  be  left. 
Would  they  go  to  the  Campbell's,  which 
he  took  it  for  granted  was  Miss  Gurtry's 
home,  or  where  would  they  go.? 

George  Drummond  was  only  eager  to 
say  that,  if  they  would  come  to  his  aunt's 
house,  they  should  have  the  spare  cham- 
ber, and  the  chamber  in   the  L   and  the 
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best  room  down  stairs,  and  everything  else 
that  the  house  had  to  give.  In  a  blunder- 
ing way,  he  started  on  some  such  propos- 
al, but  Miss  Gurtr}'  did  not  let  him  go 
on — interrupting  him,  indeed,  to  cross- 
question  Nahum  a  little  about  the  condi- 
tion of  things  with  Mrs.  Campbell.  She 
knew  that  Mrs.  Campbell  had  expected 
company.  She  had  supposed  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell would  have  had  her  telegram.  It 
was  clear  enough  Mrs.  Campbell  had  not 
received  her  telegram.  Did  Nahum  know 
whether  Mrs.  Campbell  had  company  ? 

Nahum  was  by  this  time  wet  and  very 
cross.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Gur- 
try*s  indifference  to  his  discourse  about 
the  saw-mill,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he 
chose  to  know  nothing  about  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell and  her  company  and  the  probabili- 
ties there.  Then  it  was  that  George 
Dnimmond  again  made  this  suggestion 
of  his  about  his  aunt's,  and  the  chamber 
in  the  L,  and  the  rest;  but  this  Bessy 
would  not  hear  at  all,  and,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  it  happened,  Nahum  himself  de- 
cided the  question  by  drawing  up  at  the 
Old  Stage-house  to  leave  a  parcel  of  news- 
papers which  he  had  brought  over  from 
the  Junction.  It  had  been  so  dark  that  no 
one  excepting  himself  knew  exactly  where 
they  all  were.  Auntie  Turner  appeared 
at  once  at  the  door,  delighted  to  have 
some  company  at  this  Palace  of  Delight 


on  a  wet,  lonely  evening,  in  which  no- 
body had  chosen  to  be  delighted.  A 
happy  thought  struck  Bessy  Gurtry.  She 
appealed  rather  eagerly  to  Auntie  Tur- 
ner, to  know  if  they  might  not  have  the 
use  of  the  *'  g^est-room,"  which  had  been 
arranged,  in  the  plan  of  the  Palace,  for 
some  visitor  caught  by  accident,  just  as 
they  were.  Auntie  Turner  was  only  de- 
lighted to  see  a  face  or  to  hear  a  voice, 
indeed,  and  she  at  once  assented.  Bessy 
Gurtry  left  the  carriage  instantly,  not 
waiting  for  George  Drummond  to  give 
her  his  hand.  Almost  with  an  air  of 
command,  she  compelled  her  father  to 
leave  it  also,  and  did  not  even  take  pains 
to  explain  to  the  dazed  Auntie  Turner 
how  she  proposed  to  dispose  of  herself  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  night.  The  poor 
girl  was  only  too  glad  to  cut  short  the 
conversation  which  was  so  embarrassing, 
and  though  it  was  but  for  twenty-four 
hours  she  was  glad  she  had  found  some- 
thing which  she  could  call  a  home. 

And  so  poor  George  Drummond  was 
carried  to  his  aunt's  house  to  look  in  upon 
the  loneliness  of  the  L  chamber,  and  the 
best  room,  and  the  rest,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  Bessy  Gurtry  had  pre- 
ferred to  stay  in  Mr.  Tangier's  Palace  ot 
Delight,  and  had  declined  to  accept  his 
invitation. 


MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  MUTTON. 
A  Boston  Christmas  Story, 

BY  E.  E.  HALE. 

She  is  very  much   my   grandmother,  if,  in  this  degenerate  age,  it  would  have 

She   is   my  grandmother  of  the   second  been  understood  ? 

power.     She  is,  as  Mr.  Byerly  would  say        My  grandfather  of  the  second  power, 

(G.  M.  X  G.  M.)— G.  M^,  and  my  first  her  husband,  that  is,  would   have  done 

thought  was  to  prepare  this  paper  in  the  well  enough,  I  fancy,  in  less  troublous 

simpler  algebraic  forms.     But  who  knows  times.     I  know  such  men,  in  these  trying 
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times  of  peace,  who  think  they  "get  on" 
very  well.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  worry  them.  He  would 
go  down  to  the  wharf  and  there  he  would 
meet  Mr.  John  Hancock  and  Major  Moly- 
neux,  and  he  would  talk  politics  and  laugh 
when  they  abused  Lord  Bute,  and  he  was 
as  good  a  Whig  as  you  wanted  while  he 
talked  and  laughed.  And  then  Sam 
Adams  would  come  along  with  a  remon- 
strance which  Mr.  Hancock  had  signed, 
and  Mr.  Cushing,  and  would  say  to  my 
grandfather,  "Of  course  you  will  sign 
it!"  and  of  course  he  would.  They 
would  step  into  Mr.  Marion's  insurance 
office,  which  his  young  men  were  still 
carrying  on,  and  my  grandfather  would 
write  his  name,  and  he  would  shine  with 
many  of  the  best  Whigs  of  the  time. 

But,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  when  he 
went  home  to  dinner,  where  my  grand- 
mother laid  down  the  law,  on  which,  in 
fact,  that  household  was  run,  tliat  "  there 
should  be  some  one  to  say  what  should  be 
done,  and  what  should  not  be  done,"  my 
grandfather  would  basely  assent  to  this 
Tory  proposition. 

And  if,  within  a  week.  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son looked  in,  on  his  way  to  a  whist  party, 
and  praised  my  grandmother's  hollyhocks, 
and  took  a  glass  of  Madeira  with  my 
grandfather,  and  praised  that  too ;  and  if 
he  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  large  me- 
morial to  the  King,  and  said,  "Of  course 
we  shall  have  your  signature^"  my  grand- 
father signed  that  basely  just  as  he  had 
signed  the  other.  If  there  were  not  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  on  the  back,  he  would  have 
signed  anything,  I  am  afraid,  rather  than 
make  a  quarrel.  He  was  far  too  timid  for 
his  time,  and  his  wife  was  far  too  much 
for  him.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  inference 
I  draw  from  what  he  would  have  called 
the  independence,  and  what  I  call  the  cow- 
ardice, of  his  position. 

Well,  things  grew  blacker  and  blacker. 
It  became  very  hard  to  be  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Thomas,  his  neighbor,  chose  his  side, 
and  took  his  types  in  a  cart  one  day,  and 


put  his  press  in  another,  and  went  oflf  to 
Worcester.  But  my  grandfather  could 
not  take  the  house  in  Richmond  street  and 
the  barn  in  Salutation  alley  to  Worcester. 
He  wished  he  could.  If  he  could,  he 
would  have  been  as  good  a  Whig  as  the 
best  of  them,  and  you  would  never  have 
been  worried  with  this  story.  And  at 
last  came  the  wounded  back  from  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  and  Harry  Knox  was 
gone,  and  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Warren 
was  killed,  pretty  much  everybody  was 
gone.  The  bam  in  Salutation  alley  was 
condemned  for  fire- wood  and  the  house 
in  Fleet  street  was  seized  for  barracks 
when  Burgoyne  came.  But  the  house 
he  lived  in  was  the  only  house  the  poor 
man  could  live  in,  though  he  was  quite 
a  rich  man,  as  the  traditions  say.  And 
he  was  not  of  that  kind  which  easily  re- 
moves anywhere. 

Alas !  if  any  one  were  ever  unfitted  for 
times  which  tried  men's  souls,  it  was  my 
grandmother's  grandfather. 

But,  as  I  have  intimated,  his  excellent 
wife  was  more  equal  to  such  emergencies. 
One  of  those  little  wiry  women,  I  believe, 
with  very  black  snapping  eyes  that  shine 
in  the  dark.  While  things  worked  well, 
she  could  keep  the  house  in  order,  and 
her  husband  ;  she  could  chat  with  Govern- 
or Hutchinson,  and  hold  her  own  with 
Parson  Eliot,  and  could  give  as  good  as 
he  sent  to  Mr.  Molyneux  or  to  Mr.  Sam 
Adams.  Such,  indeed,  is  tradition,  and  I 
know  no  reason  why  tradition  should  not 
tell  the  truth. 

I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that 
the  sharp-eyed  little  woman  "enjoyed  ill- 
health,"  as  so  many  of  her  sex  do,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  metaphysicians,  whose 
business  it  is  to  cure  them.  But,  if  she 
did  enjoy  it,  she  had  her  full  share  at 
least,  poor  soul,  before  she  had  done  with 
this  world. 

And  this  particular  summer,  of  all  the 
summers  in  the  world,  here  was  this  poor 
lady,  hardly  fifty  years  old,  I  suppose,  but 
with  all  the  cares  of  youth  and  age  to- 
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gether.  The  son  she  cared  for  most  had 
died,  and  his  little  West  India  bride  had 
died,  and  here  were  their  two  little  girls, 
hardly  more  than  babies.  Now  one  of 
these  girls,  who  was  her  granddaughter, 
is  my  grandmother.  The  little  things 
were  rushing  in  and  out  of  their  house  in 
Richmond  street,  running  after  every 
drum  that  sounded,  growing  like  little 
witches,  so  that  their  clothes  never  fit  them , 
hungry  as  little  tigers  all  the  time.  They 
were  cooped  in  with  her,  and  her  poor 
timid  husband  there,  all  this  hot  summer 
on  the  south  side  of  Copp's  Hill.  And 
why  couldn't  she  take  them  up  to  her 
brother's  in  Sudbury  just  as  she  took  them 
last  year,  as  soon  as  the  horse-chestnuts 
were  at  their  full?  Ah,  me!  that  same 
day  of  June  when  we  went  to  Sudbury  last 
year  we  were  this  year  thinking  of  quite 
other  things.  It  was  that  very  after- 
noon that  the  little  brats  were  lost,  and 
when  good  Ma'am  Snow  brought  them 
back,  after  sundown,  there  were  great 
gouts  of  blood  on  their  little  frocks  and 
stockings,  because  the  foolish  little  things 
had  been  tramping  after  the  hospital  carts 
which  brought  the  wounded  back  from 
Bunker  Hill.  And  after  that,  well,  they 
could  not  go  to  Elisha's  if  they  would. 
Gen.  Gage  was  willing  to  give  a  pass  for 
her  and  the  children.  But  her  husband  did 
not  dare  to  leave  the  house,  and  the  ware- 
house, and  tlie  h.^rn.  Did  not  every  one 
know  what  had  happened  to  the  VVin- 
throp  House  and  to  the  Jones  House,  and 
hadn't  she  seen  hei-self  Madame  Cradock's 
nice  mahogany  furniture  carried  down 
into  the  tap-room  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes? 
No !  they  must  stay  here  all  the  summer 
to  take  care  of  the  things. 

And  they  did  stay.  I  suppose  it  was 
not  so  bad  for  the  little  girls.  I  am  afraid 
they  tramped  up  and  down  the  North  End 
and  the  South  End.  No  school  for  them. 
I  know  they  went  to  the  wharf  to  see  the 
boats  and  the  ships,  and  I  dare  say,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  that  they  sometimes  stray- 
ed over  as  far  as  the  Common  to  see  Lord 


Percy's  grand  encampment  there.  If  the 
little  wretches  appeared  at  dinner  and  at 
supper,  I  think  their  grandmother  asked 
very  few  questions.  And  there  was  a 
certain  interior  sense  in  both  of  them, 
which  warned  them,  without  clock,  of 
the  proper  time  for  these  re-appearances 
at  meals. 

For  them,  little  tigers,  bread  and  butter 
and  Indian  pudding,  and,  once  in  a  while, 
a  slice  of  corned  beef,  and,  once  in  a 
month,  a  bit  of  roast  pork,  kept  them  alive. 
The  first  part  of  the  summer,  they  had 
milk  enough,  but  in  October  the  cow 
was  seized  and  taken  to  the  General  Hos- 
pital, and  the  little  roll  of  guineas,  which 
were  paid  for  her,  yielded  no  milk.  Then 
it  was  that  Nancy  and  Lucy  began  to 
turn  pale.  And  then  it  was  that  my 
grandmother's  grandmother  began  to  ask 
herself  whether  all  the  mahogany  furni- 
ture in  the  world  would  be  any  recom- 
pense to  her  if  little  Lucy  and  Nanny 
should  grow  more*  pale  and  should  fall 
ver}-  sick  indeed.  She  would  not,  even 
in  imagination,  ask  herself  what  life  would 
be  worth  to  her  if  either  of  them  should 
die. 

Now  the  good  woman  would  have  had 
no  such  gruesome  thoughts,  if  she  could 
have  spent  her  own  summer  and  autumn 
as  the  gentlefolks  of  her  neighborhood 
were  used  to  do.  What  was  natural  on 
one  of  these  October  days  would  be  to 
tell  her  husband  to  be  sure  and  come  home 
promptly  at  twelve  to  dinner,  to  give  him 
nice  potted  pigeons  and  a  boiled  apple 
pudding,  from  the  apples  in  the  orchard, 
and  then  to  have  the  horse  harnessed  into 
the  ''chaise,"  to  leave  Nancy  for  the 
afternoon  at  Mrs.  Prescott's,  to  lift  the 
happy  Lucy,  because  it  was  her  turn,  upon 
a  little  box  in  front  of  the  chaise,  and 
so  to  drive  out  to  Dorchester  and  spend 
the  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Clapp,  or  Mrs. 
Gardner,  or  Mrs.  Grant.  There  they 
would  have  a  nice  treat  of  quinces  and 
early  apples  cooked  in  a  dozen  different 
ways,  with  some  escalopped  oysters  and 
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oysters  on  the  shell,  with  a  broiled  chick- 
en, to  show  the  glories  of  the  Dorchester 
cookery.  But,  woe  is  me !  the  bay  horse 
has  long  been  hauling  artillery,  the  chaise 
is  standing  on  its  head  in  the  back  of  the 
barn,  so  that  there  are  no  such  frolics  for 
us  in  this  sad  October. 

And  now  it  was  not  the  children  who 
felt  the  siege,  it  was  their  grandmother. 
It  was  she  who  began  to  hate  the  sight  of 
corned  beef  and  salt  pork. 

It  was  she  even  who  bribed  the  old  half- 
witted beggar,  Nathan  Num,  to  go  out  on 
the  flats,  where  the  sentinels  would  not 
see  him,  and  dig  her  some  clams.  But 
even  then,  alas,  when  the  chowder  was 
made,  she  did  not  relish  it.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  leave  the  things  to  those 
hateful  soldiers,  and  to  have  taken  the 
children  to  Sudbur\'  I 

The  hardest  strain  came  with  Thanks- 
giving day.  The  children  did  not  re- 
member a  great  deal  about  the  past,  but 
they  did  remember  the  Thanksgiving 
feast,  and  their  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother remembered  it  too,  alas !  And 
now  to  have  a  Thanksgiving  without  any 
cousins  from  Weston  or  Sudbury  or  from 
Andover,  this  was  sad  enough  to  the 
grandmother  and  grandfather.  And  to 
have  a  Thanksgiving  without  any  roast 
turkey,  or  apple-pie,  or  cranberry  sauce, 
this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Lucy  and 
Nanny.  A  Thanksgiving  dinner,  made 
of  a  piece  of  boiled  corned  beef,  seemed  to 
be  a  sad  enough  satire.  Whether,  indeed, 
General  Howe  would  let  them  give  thanks 
on  the  day  when  the  Provincial  Congress 
bade  them,  this  had  been  questioned  by 
some  of  the  older  children ;  and  when, 
one  evening,  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
people,  that  question  had  been  raised, 
their  grandfather  had  said,  angrily  enough, 
that  he  saw  very  little  to  give  thanks  for. 
This  brought  up  new  doubts,  but  their 
grandfather  was  not  so  severe  but  that 
when  the  Thursday  came,  which,  by  di- 
vine inspiration,  they  knew  was  Thanks- 
giving day  everywhere  outside  of  Boston, 


she  had  ready  Marlborough  pies,  and 
squash-pies,  made  from  Ma'am  Snow's 
squashes  ;  and,  although  there  was  never 
a  cranberry  tart,  there  were  mince-pies 
after  a  fashion,  though  their  grandmother 
did  sigh  that  she  had  not  a  fresh  cow's 
tongue  to  chop  to  put  in  with  her  mince- 
meat. And  grandfather  did  unbend  so 
far  that  he  did  have  a  box  of  raisins  oj>en- 
ed,  and  the  feast  was  a  feast  after  all, 
though  there  were  no  cousins  from  Sud- 
bury or  from  Weston. 

But  this  was  their  grandmother's  last 
eftbrt.  Plain  enough  to  Lucy  and  Nanny 
was  it,  though  they  were  such  little  girls, 
that  she  had  found  it  hard  to  stand  over 
Sukey  and  Tryphosa  in  the  kitchen  through 
Wednesday  and  through  Thursday  morn- 
ing ;  and,  when  Friday  morning  came, 
she  did  not  even  leave  her  bed.  She 
called  Nanny  to  her,  and  told  her  to  tell 
the  girls  to  get  breakfast  without  her,  and 
then  to  bring  her  a  cup  of  tea,  for  they 
had  tea  again  now,  but  that  she  should 
want  nothing  more.  And  the  next  day 
it  was  the  same,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
the  same.  One  day,  Parson  Eliot  came 
in,  and  when  he  found  that  she  had  been 
staying  in  bed  for  three  or  four  days  he 
made  a  row  about  it,  and  insisted  upon  it 
that  the  doctor  should  be  sent  for.  Doc- 
tor Jeffries  was  sent  for  and  came,  and 
came  again,  and  then  he  brought  with 
him  one  of  the  English  doctors,  and  they 
went  into  grandmother's  room,  and  then 
they  went  into  the  best  chamber,  and  they 
stayed  in  the  best  chamber  a  good  while. 
And  then  Sukey  was  called,  and  then 
Sukey  called  Nanny,  and  Nanny  was 
told  to  go  down  to  the  wharf  and  bring 
up  her  grandfather,  because  the  doctors 
wanted  to  see  him  ;  and  then  the  doctors 
saw  her  grandfather,  and  then  they  went 
away  ;  and  after  that  the  children  had  to 
be  much  more  quiet.  And,  a  few  days 
after  that,  a  notice  was  put  up  at  the  head 
of  the  street  that  heavy-laden  carts  were 
requested  to  pass  by  another  way,  because 
there  was  sickness  in  this  house.     In  a 
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dozen  ways,  the  children  found  out  that 
their  grandmother  was  much  more  ill.  If 
they  asked  questions,  they  were  only 
scolded,  so  they  soon  ceased  to  ask  ques- 
tions ;  but  they  kept  up  a  close  obser- 
vation while  they  kept  themselves  largely 
out  of  the  way. 

But,  one  December  morning,  when  the 
sky  was  perfectly  bright  and  clear,  after  a 
lovely  fall  of  snow,  when  Sukey  had  tied 
up  the  little  girls  in  their  winter  clothes 
and  tied  their  hoods  on  their  heads,  and  put 
on  the  nice  new  carpet  moccasins  which 
their  mother  had  made  for  winter,  they 
both  went  up  to  Copp's  Hill  to  play.  The 
boys  were  coasting  there,  and  sometimes 
a  good-natured  boy  would  give  one  of  the 
girls  a  coast  upon  his  sled.  They  took 
very  little  note  of  time,  and  only  went 
home  when  they  began  to  feel  hungry, 
and  thought  they  should  like  a  doughnut 
or  a  bit  of  gingerbread.  As  they  went 
into  the  house,  Doctor  Jeffries  was  com- 
ing out.  They  had  seen  his  chaise  stand- 
ing at  the  corner  of  the  street.  The 
children  were  afraid  of  Doctor  Jeffries 
generally,  but  at  this  moment  he  looked 
more  good-natured  ;  and,  seeing  their  lit- 
tle rosy  cheeks,  he  stopped  and  asked  them 
if  they  had  had  a  good  time  coasting,  and 
then  said,  "We  are  all  right  here  now; 
if  we  could  only  get  something  for  your 
grandmother  to  eat  she  would  be  quite 
herself  again.  Now,"  said  he,  "  Jf  you 
are  good  g^rls,  you  will  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  whenever  a  hen  cackles  in  the 
neighborhood  you  will  be  the  first  to  see 
that  there  is  a  fresh  ^'g^  brought  into  the 
house.  That  is  a  good  way  for  you  to 
take  care  of  your  grandmother,  as  she  has 
so  long  taken  care  of  you." 

How  often,  in  after  days,  did  these  two 
little  girls  recur  to  that  moment  as  being 
the  first  in  which  they  learned  that  central 
truth  of  life  that  a  great  deal  depends 
on  nourishment.  "  Question  of  nourish- 
ment," the  doctors  call  it  to-day.  How 
eagerly  they  listened  for  the  cackling  of 
hens.    And  how  proud  Nanny  was  when, 


one  day,  she  did  absolutely  find  a  fresh 
^%%^  warm  from  the  hen,  which  she  seiz- 
ed upon  at  once,  in  the  upper  oak  chamber 
of  old  Deacon  Plummer*s  house,  and 
carried  it  down  to  Madam  Plummer  to  ask 
if  she  might  not  have  it  to  make  a  custard 
for  her  grandmother.  That  was  the  one 
real  victory,  but  the  story  of  that  victory 
went  far  and  wide. 

But  grandmother  could  not  live  wholly 
upon  custards,  and  the  children  overheard 
their  low-toned  grandfather,  as  he  growl- 
ed out  his  maledictions  upon  the  rebels, 
who  were  not  satisfied  with  cutting  off  the 
country  trade,  but  were  starving  his  wife 
to  death.  As  for  the  children,  their  po- 
litical opinions  varied  from  hour  to  hour. 
They  had  a  certain  enthusiasm  for  some 
of  the  red-coat  officers.  But  they  did  not 
like  to  be  called  rebels,  and  Yankees,  and, 
while  they  had  no  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
they  felt,  somehow,  that  they  should  be 
very  glad  if  they  never  saw  a  red-coat 
soldier  again.  What  they  knew  was 
that  the  last  fresh  mutton  they  had  seen 
was  that  which  had  been  brought  from 
Rhode  Island  three  months  before,  and 
sold  at  exorbitant  prices  at  auction  ;  that 
nobody  whom  they  knew  had  eaten  fresh 
beef  since  summer,  and  that  grandmother 
could  not  eat  pork,  even  if  they  had  it. 

So  passed  tlie  four  weeks  that  followed 
Thanksgiving.  Grandmamma  was  worse, 
grandmamma  was  better,  and,  if  grand- 
mamma could  have  what  she  liked  to  eat, 
grandmamma  would  be  well.  I  do  not 
think  these  children  knew  when  they  came 
to  the  24th  of  December  that  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  g^eat  holiday.  I  think  Par- 
son Eliot  knew  it,  and  I  think  he  was 
very  careful  not  to  tell  them.  I  think 
Dpctor  Jeffries  knew  it,  but  I  know  that 
he  did  not  tell  them.  I  doubt  if  Sukey  or 
Tryphosa  knew  it,  and,  if  their  grandfather 
knew  it,  he  never  said  a  word  about  it. 
And,  when  the  morning  of  the  25th  came, 
I  do  not  think  there  were  any  chimes 
rung,   even  in  Christ  Church,  which  is 
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not  far  away.  I  know  these  children  had 
no  stockings  hung  up,  and  I  know  they 
were  sound  asleep,  as  they  were  apt  to 
be,  when  their  grandfather  rose  from  bed. 

He  found  his  way  into  the  kitchen, 
poked  open  the  fire,  and  blew  a  coal  into 
a  blaze,  lighted  a  candle  for  himself,  and 
went  back  to  dress  himself  with  the  care 
which  he  never  forgot,  and  would  not 
have  forgotten  had  he  been  on  a  sinking 
ship,  or  had  the  time  to  dress  come  around 
'in  the  crash  of  an  invading  army.  He 
sighed,  and  he  sighed  not  for  the  first  time, 
as  he  observed  that  his  ruffles  had  not 
been  plaited  by  his  wife's  hands,  but  Try- 
phosa  had  done  her  best  with  them.  He 
looked  at  his  wig  doubtfully  to  ask  him- 
self whether  he  should  go  to  the  barber's 
that  day,  or  wait  till  the  next,  and  he 
wished  for  the  thirtieth  time  that  he  had  his 
wife  to  counsel  him  upon  such  points  of  cos- 
tume. Then,  though  he  did  not  with  au- 
dible words  execrate  the  rebels,  he  did  say 
aloud  that  he  wished  they  were  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  so  went  down-stairs,  to 
go  across  the  street  and  wake  Nahum, 
who  was  the  hired  man  and  once  had  the 
care  of  cow,  of  horse,  and  of  pig-sty. 

The  shortest  way  was  through  the  gar- 
den. As  grandfather  opened  the  back 
door,  something  stopped  it,  so  that  he 
had  to  push  hard  to  crowd  himself  out, 
and  then,  as,  in  the  darkness,  he  turned  to 
close  the  door,  his  foot  stumbled  on  the 
obstacle  which  lay  upon  the  door-step,  and 
he  almost  fell. 

Such  is  one  of  those  occasions  when 
careless  people  swear.  But  he  was  not  a 
careless  person.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  a  very  fussy  person,  and  whatever 
form  of  strong  words  he  used  did  not  be- 
long to  the  class  which  are  stigmatized 
as  profane.  He  stooped,  however,  to 
find  what  it  was  over  which  he  had 
stumbled,  and  lifted,  without  difficulty,  a 
large  canvas  bag  which  held  a  heavy 
weight,  and  which  he  carried  back  into 
the  kitchen.  His  tallow  candle  was  still 
burning  there  ;  he  opened  the  bag  imme- 


diately, and   saw,   to   his  amazement,   a 
fore  quarter  of  fresh  mutton  ! 

Had  it  indeed  fallen  from  Heaven  } 
My  grandmother's  grandfather  forgot 
that  he  was  going  for  Nahum ;  he  even 
forgot  that  he  must  not  make  a  noise  in 
the  house ;  he  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  back 
stairs  and  called  Tryphosa.  Tryphosa 
was  already  dressing  herself,  and  at  the 
unwonted  cry  she  rushed  down-stairs. 
Her  amazement  was  equal  to  his,  and 
each  of  them  had  that  direct  sense  of  di- 
vine mercy,  and  that  keen  remembrance 
of  the  anxieties  and  worries  of  days  and 
weeks  before,  which  made  them  regard 
this  mutton  as  mutton  from  some  celes- 
tial flock,  which  had  known  no  human 
butchery. 

But  Tryphosa  lifted  it  scientifically, 
looked -at  it  in  every  light,  even  subjected 
it  to  the  sense  of  smell,  and  pronounced 
it  mutton  of  the  highest  quality  and  just 
in  order.  Before  my  grandfather  could 
even  imply  that  it  should  be  carried  to 
some  sacred  shrine,  and  oflered  with  Jew- 
ish rites  upon  some  altar,  Tryphosa  had 
cut  ofl'  the  piece  which  she  thought  most 
suitable,  had  put  it  in  the  pot  which  she 
thought  most  fit,  had  dipped  water  enough 
for  her  purpose,  and  had  hung  her  pot 
upon  the  crane  above  the  coals.  "  We 
wont  wait  for  Nahum,"  she  said  ;  *'  I'll 
have  a  fire  in  two  minutes,  and  we  will 
surprise  her  with  mutton  broth  for  break- 
fast." 


That  morning  nobody  called  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  excitement  of  the  event 
which  has  just  now  been  described  Try- 
phosa and  Sukey  were  too  much  upset, 
and  indeed  too  much  occupied,  to  remem- 
ber that  they  had  forgotten  to  call  them. 
And  in  their  little  dark  chamber,  with  the 
shutters  shut,  the  children  slept  on  much 
later  than  usual,  till,  indeed,  the  kitchen 
breakfast  was  half  finished,  when  Nahum, 
lazily  devouring  his  third  sausage  and  his 
fourth  doughnut,  asked,  *' Where  be  the 
little  ones?" 
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*'  Why,  I  clean  forgot  *cm  !  "  said  Miss 
-Tryphosa,  who  then,  for  the  first  time, 
ran  to  dress  them  and  bring  them  down. 

This  task  did  not  take  long.  She  told 
them  she  had  a  surprise  for  them ;  they 
could  see  that  there  was  something  joyful 
in  the  house,  which  they  had  not  under- 
stood, but  it  was  not  till  they  came  to 
breakfast,  and  each  of  them  had  a  bowl 
of  the  mutton  broth  put  before  her,  that 
the  mystery  was  explained. 

As  for  the  mutton  broth,  the  children 
were  provokingly  indifferent.  Their  ap- 
petites had  not  given  way  through  the 
siege.  And  they  were  even  ungrateful 
enough  to  ask  each  for  a  sausage,  when 
she  had  eaten  the  broth  provided  for  her. 
But  when  Tryphosa  explained,  as  she  did 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  that  now  their 
grandmother  would  get  well — that  the 
mutton  broth  was  just  what  she  had  been 
hankering  for,  though  she  could  not  ask 
for  it — the  children  took  up  the  idea  which 
she  herself  had  not  dared  to  express  in 
words,  and  squarely  said  that  the  mutton 
came  from  Heaven. 

And  such  has  always  been  the  tradition 
in  the  family  and  though  I,  in  these  later 
times,  do  not  suppose  that  the  bag  fell 
from  Heaven  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
I  suppose  that  a  meteorite  once  fell  at 
Ephesus,  I  believe,  quite  as  earnestly  as 
the  children  did,  that  the  good  God  sent 
this  Christmas  present  to  their  grand- 
mother. 

When  their  grandmother  that  day  sat 
up  for  a  few  minutes,  she  asked  that  the 
children  might  be  brought  to  her.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  asked  this  for 
a  fortnight.  The  children  were  a  little 
awed.  They  were  enjoined  not  to  be 
noisy,  of  which  there  was  not  the  least 


danger,  and  they  went  in  to  see  their  pale^ 
dear  grandmother,  in  the  darkened  north 
chamber.  She  kissed  them  both,  and 
said  she  should  soon  be  down-stairs  now, 
and  then  said,  "  Do  you  know  what  a 
nice  breakfast  I  had  ?  " 

And  Nanny  said,  ''  Yes,  grandmother, 
and  we  had  some,  too."  And  little  Lucy 
said,  *'  And,  grandmother,  when  we  said 
our  prayers  last  night,  and  came  to  '  give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,*  I  said,  give 
us  some  mutton,  too,  because  Tryphosa 
says  grandmother  wants  some." 


And  when  Doctor  Jeffries  came  around, 
and  heard  the  story,  he  called  the  children, 
and  said,  ''  So,  children,  your  grand- 
mother had  a  Christmas  present." 

And  that  was  the  first  time  those  chil- 
dren ever  heard  of  a  Christmas  present  in 
all  their  lives.      , 

Lest  I  draw  too  far  on  the  curiosity  ot 
young  readers,  I  will  say  that  I  have  told 
the  story  much  as  it  was  told  to  me  a 
hundred  times  at  Thanksgiving  feasts  and 
Christmas  dinners  for  forty  years.  And 
when  we  children  asked  how  the  mutton 
came  there,  the  elders  said  they  did  not 
know.  But  sometimes  a  wise  one  said, 
*'  Perhaps  Parson  Eliot  knew." 

And,  after  the  forty  years  were  over,  I 
happened  one  day  on  a  letter  of  Parson 
Eliot  to  Mr.  Daniel  Parker,  in  which  he 
thanked  him  for  two  quarters  of  mutton 
which  he  had  sent  in  by  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  in  that  letter  he  says  he  distributed 
broth  from  it  to  thirty  or  forty  sick  peo- 
ple. So  perhaps  it  was  Parson  Eliot  who 
carried  the  mutton.  This  I  do  not  know. 
All  I  know  is  that  the  good  God  sent  it. 


It  was  claimed  that  such  and  such  an    simply :  "  If  it  does  not,  then  it  should 
idea  would  not  appeal  to  people,  being    be  made  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible." 
too   far   above   them.      The    reply   was 
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INDIAN  WORK. 


BY    M.    D.    COLVQCORESSES. 


Miss  Elaine  Goodale's  work  among 
the  Indians  of  lower  Dakota  is  not  per- 
haps as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
and  a  brief  sketch  of  a  recent  address  de- 
livered by  her  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  re- 
sulting as  it  did  in  an  immediate  and 
very  unanimous  effort  to  organize  a  local 
branch  of  the  Connecticut  Indian  As- 
sociation, may  be  read  with  interest  in 
other  places  where  a  like  step  is  contem- 
plated. 

The  purpose  of  her  visit  having  been 
announced  from  the  several  pulpits,  and 
in  the  local  paj>er,  a  goodly  assemblage, 
representatives  of  many  varying  shades 
of  opinion,  united  in  testifying  to  the  gen- 
eral interest  felt  in  the  speaker  and  her 
subject. 

Coming  as  Miss  Goodale  did — not  so 
much  to  plead  for  her  own  special  branch 
as  for  the  more  general  work  of  the  In- 
dian Association — she  aimed  to  impress 
upon  her  listeners  the  vital  importance  of 
enlarged  government  appropriations  and 
the  establishment  of  day-schools  on  all 
Indian  reservations. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  schools  at  Hamp- 
ton and  Carlisle,  grand  as  their  success 
has  been,  to  do  all  the  needed  work, 
must  be  patent  to  all.  These  have  prov- 
ed conclusively  what  can  be  done  when 
Indians  are  brought  under  proper  influ- 
ences. The  question  now  is:  How  are 
the  thousands  of  Indian  children  who  are 
growing  up  in  slothful  ignorance  and 
blind  superstition  ''to  be  taught  a  more 
excellent  way  ?  " 

Miss  Goodale,  after  two  years  spent  as 

(7 


a  teacher  in  Hampton,  went  last  Decem- 
ber with  a  friend,  whose  faith  and  zeal 
were  no  less  than  her  own,  to  White  River 
Camp  in  the  Lower  Briile  Agency,  an 
almost  virgin  field,  and  there  opened  a 
day-school  under  government  auspices. 
She  found  at  the  start  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  such  work  were  very  inadequate, 
there  being  no  proper  home  provided  for 
the  teachers  and  no  money  available  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  or  to  establish  an 
industrial  branch  in  connection  with  the 
more  general  work  of  instruction.  Over- 
coming these  obstacles  by  patient  personal 
eftbrts  and  the  generous  assistance  of  in- 
terested friends,  she  is  now  prepared  to 
give  as  the  result  of  her  experience  a 
triumphant  refutation  to  the  objections 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  urged 
against  the  day-schools. 

She  found  the  Indian  children  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  for  instruction,  urging 
her  to  open  the  school  even  before  she 
was  prepared  to  do  so  ;  but  it  took  sever- 
al months  to  instill  into  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  constant  and  punctual  at- 
tendance. The  Indians  have  no  clock 
but  the  sun,  no  regular  meal  hours,  no 
experience  as  yet  of  the  value  of  punct- 
uality and  the  necessity  for  perseverance  ; 
these  they  must  learn,  if  they  are  going  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  shrewd  aggres- 
siveness of  their  white  neighbors  in  the 
new  condition  of  citizenship  which  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  is  demanding  for 
them,  and  these  they  cannot  acquire  un- 
aided any  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
English  or  of  the  methods  of  civilized  life. 
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The  girls  whom  Miss  Goodale  and  her 
friend  instructed  in  sewing,  cooking  and 
general  housework  took  great  pride  in 
the  clothes  they  had  themselves  made  and 
in  carrying  home  useful  ideas  as  to  the 
preparation  of  their  simple  food. 

The  boys  worked  in  the  carpenter's 
shop  or  in  the  gardens  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  Indian  graduate  of  Hampton, 
who  also  acted  as  lay  reader  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  parents,  though  less  amenable  to 
outside  influences,  showed  themselves 
fer  from  indifferent  to  the  improvement 
wrought  in  their  children,  and  these  latter, 
instead  of  being  retarded  by  their  home 
surroundings,  often  sowed,  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves,  the  seeds  of  a 
more  decent,  orderly  and  civilized  life  in 
soil  so  uncongenial  that  no  others  could  or 
would  have  hoJ>e  for  success. 

The  begging  propensities  of  the  In- 
dians, against  which  Miss  Goodale  had 
been  warned,  it  was  found  quite  possible 
to  keep  in  check  by  a  rigid  system  of  de- 
nial ;  they  were  made  to  understand  from 
the  first  that  only  to  the  sick,  the  aged  or 
the  very  young  would  food  or  clothes  be 
given  without  some  compensation,  either 
of  work  or  money. 

Pauperized  as  the  Indians  have  been  by 
the  present  system  of  government  aid,  this 
in  itself  furnished  a  much-needed  lesson 
in  self-help. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Goodale's  address 


a  collection  was  taken  up,  and  the  result 
bore  witness  to  the  interest  which  had 
been  awakened  by  her  remarks.  The 
organization  of  a  local  branch  of  the 
''  Connecticut  Indian  Association  "  quick- 
ly followed,  and  from  almost  every  fami- 
ly some  one  of  its  members  has  come  for- 
ward to  enroll  him  or  herself  in  the  good 
work. 

What  has  been  done  in  Litchfield  by  a 
wise  word  spoken  in  season  can  be  done 
elsewhere.  Who  can  estimate  the  latent 
power  for  good  in  any  community? 
Who  say  where  the  fire  of  a  noble  pur- 
pose once  kindled  will  spread.^  Hearts 
all  over  the  land  are  burning  with  the  de- 
sire to  aid  the  helpless,  ignorant  and  op- 
pressed ;  willing  minds  and  ready  hands 
would  undertake  and  accomplish  if  they 
but  knew  where  or  how  to  begin. 

National  and  undenominational  in  their 
scope ;  broad,  practical  and  philanthrop- 
ic in  their  methods,  why  should  not  the 
Indian  Associations,  as  established  in  the 
several  states  and  linked  in  a  national 
confederacy,  direct  our  efforts  and  utilize 
our  enthusiasm }  The  first  step  toward 
doing  is  knowing.  Let  us  inform  our- 
selves of  what  others  have  done  and  to 
each  of  us  will  come  an  impulse,  a  pur- 
pose, to  '•  lend  a  hand,"  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  with  our  sympathy,  our  con- 
fidence and  our  efibrts  those  who  are  do- 
ing God's  work  of  enlightenment  and  rep- 
aration. 


GENERAL   CHRISTL\N   CONP^ERENCE. 


The  General  Christian  Conference  is 
to  be  held  in  Washington  from  the  7th  to 
the  9th  of  December,  inclusive.  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge  will  preside.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  considered  in  the  course 


of  the  meetings  will  be  *'  Immigration," 
*'  The  Saloon,"  '*  Illiteracy,"  **  Necessity 
of  Co-operation  in  Christian  Work,"  and 
'*  Methods  of  Co-operation." 
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THE   POOR. 


Why  is  it  that  so  few  ladies  apply  for 
work  in  connection  with  the  care  of  ten- 
ement-houses and  collecting  rents  in  Lon- 
don? One  hears  on  all  hands  that  wom- 
en want  work,  some  as  a  livelihood,  some 
as  a  means  whereby  life  may  be  made 
worth  living.  Any  one  rash  enough  to 
advertise  for  a  governess  is  inundated  with 
replies,  though  it  is  well  known  that  a 
governess's  career  (for  any  exceptthe  very 
highly  qualified)  is  growing  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  the  remuneration  is, 
in  most  cases,  very  small.  But  there  are 
few  candidates  of  any  sort  for  the  post  of 
lady  rent-collector,  whether  paid  or  un- 
paid, and  few  indeed  with  any  approach 
to  fitness.  Why  is  this?  Surely  the  wom- 
en exist  if  the  want  were  generally  known, 
and  though  the  work  is  not  always  easy, 
or  pleasant,  can  that  be  said  of  any  work 
worth  doing?  For  those  whose  home  is 
in  London  it  does  not  involve  breaking 
any  family  tie.  A  warm  heart  and  cool 
head  are  necessary,  but  no  kind  of  certifi- 
cate or  diploma.  A  description  of  the  nec- 
essary qualifications,  and  what  is  aimed  at, 
may  draw  attention  to  the  want,  and  there- 
by help  to  supply  it. 

Most  people  who  care  at  all  for  their 
poorer  neighbors  have  now  at  least  a  vague 
idea  of  the  plan  (usually  known  as  Miss 
Octavia  Hill's)  under  which  houses  in- 
habited by  working  people  are  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  ladies,  volunteers  or  paid, 
who  collect  the  rents,  overlook  the  repairs, 
and  enter  into  healthy  relations  of  business 
and  friendship  with  the  tenants.  The  one 
difference  between  those  who  work  as 
volunteers  and  those  who  make  it  a  pro- 
fession is  that  the  latter  pledge  themselves 
to  be  on  the  spot  when  the  volunteers  are 
absent,  and  this  usually  involves  taking 
their  month's  holiday  in  late  autumn  or 


early  spring,  instead  of  when  the  days  are 
long  and  London  is  hot.  It  is  a  privation 
to  one  of  a  family  not  to  share  the  family 
holiday ;  but  it  is  not  an  unbearable  pri- 
vation, and  it  is  quite  unavoidable.  Vol- 
untary work  is  of  necessity  more  or  less 
fitful.  It  is  usually  undertaken  by  those 
who  cannot  make  public  work  their  first 
duty,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  general  ex- 
odus from  London  in  July  and  August, 
and  a  partial  exodus  at  Christmas  and 
Easter,  so  long  must  it  be  supplemented 
by  regular  paid  help,  if  the  whole  thing 
is  not  to  come  to  a  dead-lock. 

The  paid  worker,  then,  must  needs  con- 
tent herself  with  seeing  the  autumn  tints, 
or  the  bursting  buds  of  spring,  and  leave 
to  the  volunteer  the  pleasures  of  hay-time 
and  harvest,  making  up  her  mind  to  work 
in  close  courts  and  alleys  during  the  sum- 
mer heat.  In  all  other  respects,  the  du- 
ties of  the  two  are  the  same. 

What  are  these  duties  ?  To  go  round 
to  every  family  at  some  fixed  time  during 
the  week  (early  in  the  day  on  some  prop- 
erties, late  on  others,  according  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  tenants)  to  get  the  rents, 
and  look  into  any  repairs  that  may  be 
wanted,  either  giving  the  necessary  orders 
herself,  with  a  constant  eye  to  economy, 
or  reporting  to  the  owner,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  every 
penny  received  or  spent ;  in  some  cases 
to  make  out  estimates  with  the  workmen 
according  to  a  tariff,  for  it  is  oflen  an  ad- 
vantage to  both  parties  for  some  tenant 
out  of  work  to  be  employed  in  doing  easy 
jobs,  though  he  may  possess  neither  mon- 
ey to  buy  the  whitewash  and  hire  the 
brush  nor  scholarship  enough  to  write 
out  his  own  estimate,  and  it  may  be  nec- 
essary sometimes  to  pay  some  money  on 
account.     She  must  speak  plainly  to  those 
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tenants  whose  drunkenness  has  annoyed 
the  other  tenants,  or  whose  extravagance 
has  caused  their  rent  to  fall  into  arrear, 
always  remembering  that  back-rents  ought 
not  to  exist  unless  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  do  more  harm  to  the  ten- 
ant than  to  the  landlord  if  once  they  are 
allowed  to  get  ahead.  It  is  a  most  mis- 
taken kindness  to  allow  arrears.  It  is 
only  helping  the  tenant  to  tie  a  millstone 
round  his  neck  which  will  in  the  long 
run  weigh  him  down.  The  collector's 
duty  is  to  discuss  the  tenant's  difficulties 
with  him,  going  into  all  the  circum- 
stances so  as  to  see  how  best  to  help  him  to 
overcome  them,  and  get  a  little  before- 
hand with  the  world.  But  when  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  and  a  tenant  has  to  be 
got  rid  of,  she  has  the  painful  duty  of  giv- 
ing notice,  or  the  still  more  painful  one 
of  sending  the  broker. 

This  is  the  dry  frame-work  of  what  has 
to  be  done.  It  follows  that  any  one  under- 
taking it  should  have  regular  methodical 
habits,  sufficiently  good  health  not  to  be 
dependent  on  weather,  the  power  of  writ- 
ing a  clear  business  letter,  and  a  good 
head  for  accounts,  which,  though  not 
really  complicated,  are  tiresome  in  their 
minuteness.  It  is  humiliating  to  find  how 
often  'a  woman's  desire  to  take  up  this 
work  dies  a  sudden  death  when  she  finds 
that  she  must  keep  accounts.  Most  la- 
dies seem  to'  think  it  impossible  that  they 
should  learn  to  add  up  figures  correctly, 
though  clerks  of  less  education  learn  to 
do  it,  and  the  results  of  girls'  examinations 
show  that  the  female  mind  is  not  unequal 
to  arithmetic.  But  let  not  any  one  think 
of  beginning  this  work  unless  she  is  de- 
termined to  conquer  the  accounts. 

So  much  for  physical  and  mental  qual- 
ities. Morally,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
courage  to  do  an  unpopular  thing  when 
it  has  to  be  done,  temper  to  bear  the  irri- 
tation caused  thereby,  and  tact  to  soothe 
it.  It  is  sometimes  touching  how  ready 
tenants  are  to  be  friendly  after  something 
unpleasant   has    occurred.     They   know 


that  the  strong  measures  have  been  made 
necessary  by  their  own  bad  conduct,  and 
they  bear  no  malice. 

In  the  ordinary  run  of  houses  inhabited 
by  the  London  poor,  much  of  the  work 
above  described  is  done,  ill  or  well,  either 
by  the  landlord  or  by  an  agent  of  the  so- 
cial standing  of  a  broker,  who  receives  for 
his  trouble  five  per  cent  of  the  money  actu- 
ally collected.  Often  he  calls  very  irregu- 
larly, and,  either  from  carelessness  or  mis- 
taken good-nature,  allows  large  arrears ; 
then,  taking  fright,  he  sends  the  broker.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  speak  hardly  of  a  class, 
known  to  me  chiefly  by  hearsay,  from 
comparisons  made  by  tenants  who  are 
either  pleased,  on  coming  to  us,  to  find 
that  the  rent  is  collected  regularly,  so  that 
they  have  not  the  hard  task  of  keeping 
that  slippery  thing,  money,  safe  from  one 
week's  end  to  another,  or  who  are  irritat- 
ed at  the  '*  fidgetiness  "  of  our  rules,  which 
do  not  allow  them  to  fall  behind.  But 
one  of  these  agents  has  issued  a  prospec- 
tus in  which  he  announces  that  he  "  un- 
dertakes to  bring  up  to  a  good  profit  rent- 
al any  dwellings,  either  newly  built  or 
unlet,  or  that  have  depreciated,  or  that 
are  being  carried  on  at  a  loss."  And  again 
''troublesome,  dilapidated  and  disputed 
properties  worked  up  to  a  high  state  of 
productiveness."  This  is  impartial  evi- 
dence of  what  he  professes  to  do,  and  it 
is  significant  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  I  have  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week  seen  a  pool  extending  half-way 
across  the  yard  (owing  to  the  drain  being 
stopped)  in  one  of  the  blocks  under  this 
man's  care.  And  one  thing  is  clear :  since 
these  collectors  come  from  the  class  among 
whom  they  work,  their  ideas  and  preju- 
dices are  much  the  same  as  those  of  their 
tenants.  We  must  not  look  to  them  to 
do  much  towards  raising  the  standard  in 
their  dwellings,  and  they  can  do  nothing 
to  bind  classes  together.  At  the  best,  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  perceive  how  the 
bare  bones  of  the  work  may  be  made  to  live 
by  the  spirit  of  one  whose  heart  is  in  it. 
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The  essence  of  a  lady's  intercourse  with 
her  tenants  is  that  it  is  healthy  and  natu- 
ral. She  is  not ''  the  tract-lady  "  nor ''  the 
lady  with  tickets  "  ;  she  is  simply  the  land- 
lady, and,  as  such,  sees  her  tenants  as 
they  are,  not  parading  religious  phrases, 
nor  scheming  to  get  relief.  She  may  have 
to  see  the  rough  side  of  them  sometimes, 
but  that  is  better  than  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  and  far  better  than  offering  temp- 
tations to  hypocrisy.  "  It*s  a  dreadful 
wicked  place,  and  Fm  glad  to  go,"  said 
an  angry  woman  who  had  received  notice 
on  account  of  some  bad  conduct.  ''  When 
I  lived  in  B.,  a  city  missionary  used  to 
come  and  read  with  me,  and  pray  with 
me,  and  leave  me  a  ticket  for  groceries^ 
but  no  one  has  been  nigh  this  place  with 
such  a  thing."  Such  proceedings  as  those 
of  this  missionary  tend  to  associate  prayer 
with  grocery  rather  than  with  self-restraint 
and  love  to  one's  neighbor.  In  the  man- 
agement of  houses,  much  work  or  little 
may  be  done  beyond  the  business  routine, 
but,  at  all  events,  it  rests  on  a  healthy 
foundation. 

And  what  may  not  grow  out  of  it? 
Those  interested  in  sanitary  matters  will 
at  once  see  the  opening  afforded  them. 
They  have  not  merely  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  the  much-needed  ''  stitch  in 
time  "  to  the  drains  of  the  establishment, 
but  of  giving  the  far  more  needed  teach- 
ing— how  to  use  sanitary  appliances  so  as 
to  keep  them  in  proper  condition.  A  sug- 
gestion appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers, during  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
publication  of  the  '*  Bitter  Cry,"  to  this  ef- 
fect :  that,  since  whole  families  have  to 
live  in  single  rooms,  a  block  should  be 
built  adapted  for  their  use,  each  room  to 
contain  a  tap  and  sink !  Such  an  idea 
can  only  cause  a  shudder  to  those  who 
have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  prevent- 
ing a  sink  (even  on  a  public  landing)  from 
becoming  a  source  of  pollution  from  the 
way  in  which  it  is  misused.  It  is  only 
theorists  who  fancy  that  to  provide  good 
houses  at  cheap  rents  is  all  that  is  needed 


for  the  housing  of  the  poor.  There  never 
was  a  greater  mistake.  Tenants  have  to 
learn  how  to  use  them  and  take  care  of 
them.  Often  the  appliance  which  (given 
proper  usage)  is  best  in  itself  is  far  from 
being  the  best  in  relation  to  the  careless 
habits  of  those  who  use  it.  Flat  roofs, 
for  instance,  are  very  convenient  as  dry- 
ing grounds,  but  when  the  boys  take  pos- 
session of  them  for  playgrounds,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  throwing  cinders 
from  their  vantage  ground  on  the  heads 
of  passers-by,  or  with  putting  snow-balls 
down  the  chimneys,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  a  land  where  each  boy  was  allowed  to  do 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  flat  roofs  would  not 
be  an  unmixed  benefit.  They  were  not 
considered  so  by  the  women  into  whose 
rooms  the  mixture  of  soot  and  half-melted 
snow  came  pouring,  putting  out  the  fire 
with  a  fizz,  and  filling  the  place  with 
steam  and  smell !  Again,  a  large  cistern 
is,  no  doubt,  better  than  a  water-butt; 
but,  if  the  boys  use  it  for  a  bath  on  Satur- 
day nights,  it  is  necessary  to  fasten  the  cov- 
er with  heavy  bars  and  padlocks,  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  to  procure  the  drink- 
ing water  direct  from  the  main,  and  dis- 
pense altogether  with  cisterns.  Often  par- 
ents seem  hardly  to  take  in  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  control  the  mischievous  propensi- 
ties of  their  boys.  One  father  thought  it 
most  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  share  of  the  damage  when 
his  son,  together  with  some  kindred  spir- 
its, wrenched  up  a  grating  and  tried  to 
force  large  pieces  of  paving  stone  into  the 
trap  of  a  main  drain,  and  this  in  hot  Au- 
gust weather  !  "It  was  only  what  might 
be  expected  of  a  boy  of  ten." 

In  dealing  with  such  a  state  of  things 
as  this,  can  any  remedy  be  found  so  effect- 
ual as  patient  personal  explanation  by  one 
woman  to  another.'^  for  it  is  the  wives  who 
have  the  chief  control  of  these  matters. 
And,  if  infectious  illness  breaks  out,  the 
collector  will  be  listened  to  as  few  others 
would  be,  whether  she  undertakes  "  sani- 
tary aid  "  work  by  teaching  the  use  of  dis- 
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infectants  and  insisting  on  the  utmost  iso- 
lation possible,  or  whether  she  gets  the 
patient  removed  to  a  hospital.  She  is  in 
a  position  to  use  the  very  strongest  persua- 
sion. And  how  much  better  to  remove  a 
patient  by  persuasion  than  to  call  sanitary 
law  into  operation,  for  every  time  that  this 
is  done  increases  the  danger  lest  the  next 
case  of  infectious  illness  should  be  con- 
cealed. 

For  temperance  work  there  is  an  un- 
limited field  here.  One  sees  behind  the 
scenes,  and  has  opportunities,  when  the  ef- 
fects of  overindulgence  are  making  them- 
selves felt,  of  pointing  a  moral  which  is 
not  always  recognized  without  a  few  words 
to  enforce  it,  however  obvious  it  may  seem 
to  on-lookers.  The  tenants  have  a  whole- 
some consciousness  that,  though  illness  or 
long  scarcity  of  work  may  cause  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule  against  arrears,  the  for- 
bearance will  be  forfeited  if  the  collector 
hears  of  a  drunken  outbreak. 

To  describe  all  the  branches  of  work 
which  may  grow  out  of  the  care  of  house 
propeity  would  be  endless.  Winter  tea- 
parties  and  summer  excursions  for  the 
tenants  might  well  fill  an  article  by  them- 
selves. The  School  Board  have  taken  ed- 
ucational work  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
private  hands  (though  their  officers  are 
glad  of  help  in  persuading  the  .children  to 
regularity) ,  but  recreation  classes  may  be 
provided  (for  singing,  kindergarten,  nee- 
dle-work, or  any  *'  home  arts")  to  keep  the 
children  out  of  the  streets  in  the  evenings 
or  on  Saturdays.  If  the  block  is  happy 
enough  to  possess  a  playground,  the  chil- 
dren will  need  to  be  taught  some  games 
to  keep  them  from  teasing  one  another,  or 
breaking  windows  with  their  "cats"  or 
balls,  for  a  playground  is  among  the  good 
things  which  may  easily  be  abused.  Of 
course  no  one  collector  can  do  all  these 
things  herself,  but  who  so  well  suited  as 
she,  knowing  as  she  does  the  children  and 
their  homes,  to  fit  the  right  worker  to  the 
right  place,  if  only  she  can  get  helpers  to 
oflTer  thenri selves  } 


Suppose  her  to  have  no  special  procliv- 
ities, sanitary,  temperance,  or  education- 
al, a  woman  with  a  warm  heart,  tact, 
firmness,  and  sympathy  will  still  find  plen- 
ty to  do.  She  aims  at  having  no  arrears, 
and,  in  order  to  get  as  near  to  that  ideal 
as  possible,  she  tries  to  find  work  for  ev- 
ery member  of  the  family  who  is  fit  for 
it,  and  to  persuade  them  to  save  at  such 
times  as  saving  is  possible.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  serious  family  quarrels  where  a 
word  in  season  may  sometimes  be  spoken, 
much  time  and  patience  are  needed  to 
make  peace  in  such  disputes  as  arise  from 
the  common  use  of  a  playground  or  a 
wash-house.  Such  a  trifle  as  one  woman 
moving  her  neighbor's  tub  six  inches  is 
quite  enough  to  start  a  quarrel,  which  can 
only  be  appeased  by  arrangements  being 
made  for  one  of  the  disputants  to  change 
her  washing-day,  so  that  both. shall  not 
be  in  the  wash-house  together.  It  is  on 
trifles  such  as  this  that  success  depends, 
but  they  would  be  intolerably  wearisome 
to  any  one  whose  heart  was  not  in  the 
work.  The  isolation  of  the  London  poor 
is  remarked  on  in  a  well-known  book  on 
a  district  visitor's  experience.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  house  are 
generally  strangers  to  one  another.  This 
may  be  very  true  of  the  generality,  but  it 
is  not  true  of  houses  managed  as  here  de- 
scribed. In  these  there  is  a  neighborly 
feeling,  an  esprit  de  corps ^  and  a  public 
opinion  of  their  own,  as  in  a  little  village ; 
and  (as  there  is  no  light  without  its  at- 
tendant shadow)  the  corresponding  evil 
is  the  danger  of  quarrels  in  the  very  inter- 
course in  which  this  neighborliness  takes 
its  rise. 

Of  religious  work  in  this  connection, 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better.  May 
the  relation  between  landlord  anc}  tenant 
never  be  made  the  vehicle  for  mere  secta- 
rian proselyting !  But  can  we  find  the 
courage,  the  energy,  the  sympathy  with 
others'  joys  and  sorrows,  the  patience  un- 
der irritation,  the  hopefulness  in  spite  of 
failure — can  we  find  all  these  apart  from 
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the  religious  spirit?  Surely  not;  and 
where  that  spirit  is  it  will  make  \X&^ifelt 
rather  than  seen  or  talked  about. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  a 
wide  field  lies  here  for  the  exercise  of  any 
woman's  best  powers.  Indeed,  it  might 
well  be  objected,  ''Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  To  do  all  this  perfectly  one 
had  need  be  a  perfect  woman,  possessing 
perfect  health."  True  enough  ;  and  to  try 
and  describe  one's  ideal  makes  one  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  chasm  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  actual.     But 

He  that  aims  a  star 

Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree. 

It  is  good  to  keep  one's  eye  fixed  on  what 
one  desires  to  do.  Florence  Nightingale 
somewhere  says : ''  Trust  in  God,  and  keep 
your  standard  high.  Better  one  regiment 
advancing  than  an  army  in  retreat."  The 
ideal  nurse's  life  is  quite  as  exacting  as  to 
mental  and  moral  qualifications,  and  more 
trying  to  the  health.  Rents  must  be  col- 
lected with  absolute  regularity  in  all  weath- 
ers, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  going  up 
and  down  stairs;  but  the  bodily  fatigue 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  nurse 
or  a  shopwoman,  standing  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours.  Why  is  it  that  a  conven- 
tional rise  of  position,  and  a  totally  imag- 
inary independence,  should  make  girls  of 
the  servant  class  eager  to  undergo  the  slav- 
ery of  a  shop-assistant's  life,  while  a  real 
independence  and  a  greater  variety  of  oc- 
cupation fail  to  tempt  ladies  away  from 
the  governess's  life  into  the  ranks  of  rent 
collectors?  It  must  be  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  very  real  strain,  though 
not  of  the  muscles.  What  is  really  try- 
ing is  having  to  enter  in  quick  succession 
into  the  interests  and  trials  of  one  family 
after  another,  keeping  the  attention  awake 
all  the  time  to  business  details,  lest  errors 
should  creep  into  the  rent-book  or  the 
change.  It  is  a  strain  on  the  sympathies, 
using  the  word  in  its  best  sense,  not  that 
which  agrees  with  the  last  speaker,  and 
encourages  a  complaining  woman  to  make 
the  most  of  her  grievances,  but  sympathy 


with  the  better  part  which  lies  dormant 
in  the  lowest,  and  which  only  sympathy 
can  rouse  mto  active  life.  A  begmner 
would  do  well  not  to  undertake  too  much 
at  first. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  often  possible 
for  a  woman  who  undertakes  paid  work 
of  any  kind  to  choose  the  amount  of  it.  A 
lady  who  wishes  to  maintain  herself  as  a 
lady,  by  rent-collecting  only,  must  needs 
give  her  whole  time  to  it,  even  after  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  experience  has  caused  her 
services  to  reach  their  full  value.  If  she 
has  a  home  of  her  own,  so  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  lodgings,  or  an  indep>endent  in- 
come, however  small,  she  may  make  the 
difference  between  comfort  and  discom- 
fort by  following  this  calling,  with  no 
greater  exertion  than  a  teacher  has  to 
make,  with  less  interference  with  family 
ties,  and  without  the  necessity  for  an  elab- 
orate educgtion.  Or  she  may  give  part 
of  her  time  to  some  sedentary  occupation, 
either  literary  or  artistic.  But  to  gain  an 
entire  maintenance  is  hard  work. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  only  the  bare  scafibld- 
ing  which  is  paid  for,  and  this  at  the 
agent's  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  the  rental 
collected.  All  that  clothes  the  scafibld- 
ing,  and  gives  the  work  its  real  value,  is 
taken  no  account  of  in  the  scale  of  pay- 
ment. True,  no  payment  can  secuce  the 
"  enthusiasm  of  humanity  "  which  I  have 
tried  to  describe.  To  imagine  such  work 
done^br  the  sake  of  money  is  to  imagine 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  is  no 
equivalent  in  money  for  qualities  of  the 
heart,  and  personal  influence  is  priceless 
— that  mysterious  worker  of  wonders, 
which  it  is  so  hard  to  define  or  explain. 
If  the  work  is  undertaken  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  money-getting,  it  will  end  in  disap- 
pointment to  all  concerned  ;  but  the  time 
spent  over  it  might  be  paid  for  if  the  mon- 
ey were  forthcoming — the  extra  time  I 
mean,  beyond  what  is  needed  for  the 
business  routine.  Unfortunately,  in  most 
properties  the  money  is  not  forthcoming. 

The  dwellings  pay  their  way  and  a  fair 
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interest,  but  it  is  by  dint  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  labor  spent  on  them  being 
gratuitous,  a  considerable  proportion  even 
of  that  labor  which  does  not  profess  to  be 
gratuitous. 

Whether  this  is  a  wholly  satisfactory 
state  of  things  is  quite  another  matter,  and 
one  which  the  owners  of  this  kind  of  prop- 
erty would  do  well  to  consider.  It  was 
an  untold  gain  when  it  was  proved  that 
properly  managed  houses  were  a  safe  in- 
vestment, and  would  pay  their  three,  four 
or  five  per  cent ;  but  the  public  forgets, 
or  does  not  know,  to  what  an  extent  un- 
paid labor  has  been  used  in  achieving  this 
result.  We  occasionally  meet  with  the 
idea  that,  by  merely  investing  money  in 
houses,  five  per  cent  may  be  gained,  and 
philanthropic  work  done  into  the  bargain. 
Those  who  first  put  money  into  one  of 
these  undertakings  ran  considerable  risk 
of  losing  the  interest,  if  not  thp  principal, 
and  it  was  a  really  philanthropic  deed  ;  it 
is  a  different  matter  for  those  who  enter 
into  it  now.  If  they  cannot  themselves 
undertake  any  of  the  practical  manage- 
ment, does  it  not  behoove  them  to  consider 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
a  slightly  smaller  rate  of  interest,  and  give 
such  payment  for  the  time  spent  on  the 
work  as  would  enable  women  to  under- 
take jt  who  now,  perforce,  choose  some- 
thing better  paid  as  well  as  easier,  such 
as  secretary's  work?  Formerly,  the  need 
was  to  get  capital  for  the  provision  of  good 
houses.  Now,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
this  is  being  done  as  a  mere  matter  of  bus- 
iness, and  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  is  so. 
But  is  there  not  now  a  danger  lest  the 
quality  of  the  work  should  sufier  unless 
more  labor  of  the  right  sort  can  be  attract- 
ed into  it  ?  Not  that  offering  money  will 
necessarily  attract  the  right  sort  of  labor, 
but  if  shareholders  realized  that  thev  have 


not  done  the  whole  of  their  duty  to  their 
tenants  when  they  have  invested  their 
money  and  received  their  dividends,  if 
they  felt  that  where  they  cannot  give  per- 
sonal service  they  ought  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute, they  might  enable  women  to  give 
themselves  to  it  who  now  simply  cannot 
aflbrd  to  do  so. 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  kind  of 
help  which  may  be  given  by  those  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  make  this  sort  of  thing 
their  chief  business.  Classes,  playground 
work,  parties,  and  excursions  have  been 
mentioned.  Some  of  these  are  better  done 
by  young  girls  than  by  any  one  else,  and 
how  many  girls  are  fretting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  work  !  District  visiting  is  not 
suitable  for  them ;  there  are  sometimes 
special  difficulties  about  Sunday-school 
teaching ;  and  to  help  in  a  mothers'  meet- 
ing exposes  them  to  the  risk  of  infection. 
This  last  danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  the  classes  and  playgrounds  of  our  build- 
ings. In  well-built  houses,  where  the 
drains  are  properly  looked  to,  infectious 
illness  is  more  rare  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, though  the  children  do  sit  beside 
others  at  school  who  come  from  very  dif- 
ferent houses.  When  scarlet  fever  or 
measles  do  appear,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  come  speedily  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
authorities,  who  take  precautions  accord- 
ingly, and  send  immediate  information  to 
the  volunteers.  Thus  this  branch  of  the 
work  is  especially  suited  to  members  of 
large  families. 

In  short,  whether  much  time  or  little 
can  be  given,  such  a  variety  of  work  clus- 
ters round  the  care  of  houses  that  the  most 
varied  talents  may  find  scope,  and  the  la- 
borers in  thisfi  eld  are  so  few  that  any  will- 
ing and  painstaking  helper  may  be  sure 
of  a  hearty  welcome. —  Charity  Organi- 
zation Review. 


Great  eflfort  from  great  motives  is  the  best  definition  of  a  happy  life. 
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"  Look  up  and  not  down : — 
Look  forward  and  not  back : — 
Look  out  and  not  in, 
And  Lend  a  Hand." 


The  fact  is  so  well  known  that  it  seems 
almost  unnecessary  to  state  it ;  that  light, 
warmth  and  cheerful  surroundings  are 
what  attract  young  people.  It  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  must  be  reiterated  until 
people  are  alive  to  it.  We  must  not  only 
accept  it,  but  act  as  if  we  realized  the  full 
value  of  such  adjutants  in  our  reforms. 

The  saloon  proprietors  see  it.  They 
spare  no  pains  to  make  their  places  attract- 
ive. There  is  no  economy  of  light  or 
warmth.  There  are  no  solemn  faces. 
Jokes  and  merriment  are  on  every  side 
and  lure  the  boy  to  his  moral  death.  The 
gambling  houses,  the  questionable  places 
of  resort  of  all  kinds,  follow  the  same 
general  plan.  Well  they  know  that,  with 
these  helpers,  drunkenness  and  vice  are 
made  alluring,  and  they  will  not  lack 
patrons. 

Here  and  there,  blocks  apart,  in  spas- 
modic interest,  we  open  a  club-room 
or  a  reading-room.  We  do  light  it  and 
we  do  warm  it.  We  also  put  it  in  a  lo- 
cality where  saloons  abound.  But  we 
put  it  in  an  upper  room  where  no  groping, 
wandering  child  will  see  it,  only  as  by  ac- 
cident he  stumbles  into  it,  and  thankful 
we  are  if  a  score  of  saloons  do  not  meet 
him  first.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not.  They  are  stationed  on  every 
corner.  Their  doors  and  windows  stand 
invitingly  open.  The  laugh  and  merri- 
ment suggest  a  rest  from  all  present  weari- 
ness or  loneliness. 

From  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our  large 
cities,  a  friend  writes  :  *'  We  have  open- 
ed a  reading-room.  We  should  be  glad 
to   receive    help    from    the   Wadsworth 


Clubs.  The  class  which  attends  this  read- 
ing-room is  the  lowest  of  this  place. 
Some  idea  of  the  need  of  it  may  be  had 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  distance  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  there  are  more  than 
fifty  rum-shops  with  no  institution  of  any 
kind  for  the  young  men  to  spend  their 
evenings  in." 

Is  this  as  it  should  be }  Fifly  to  one 
is  fearful  odds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our 
young  men,  homeless,  or  even  worse  than 
homeless,  with  little  or  no  religious  or 
moral  training,  turn  to  the  bright  attrac- 
tions of  the  saloon  and  swell  the  vast  army 
of  drunkards,  of  gamblers,  of  evil-doers  ? 

Shall  we  sit  quietly  by  and  give  over 
to  them  the  battle  with  only  a  feeble  resist- 
ance of  one  against  fifty  ?  Shall  we  not 
go  forth  armed  and  equipped  for  the  strug- 
gle, not  with  a  lazy,  complacent  faith, 
leaving  it  all  to  God,  but  taking  up  arms 
to  work  with  God  and  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose.^ 

Fifty  to  one  !  Honor  be  to  that  one,  but 
where  are  the  forty  and  nine  other  ones 
that  should  be  on  the  battle  ground? 
Every  home  that  throws  wide  its  hospita- 
ble doors  and  with  lifted  shades  welcomes 
the  strangers,  every  Wadsworth  Club 
that  shows  through  the  open  window  a 
merry,  happy  group  of  boys,  every  read- 
ing-room that  gives  a  glimpse  of  cheerful- 
ness and  happiness  within,  every  gymna- 
sium that  tempts  a  boy  to  try  his  strength, 
balances  the  rum-shop  on  the  corner,  if 
only  the  same  interest  is  taken  to  make  it 
equally  as  attractive  and  as  well  known. 

We  have  hammered  against  this  cry- 
ing evil   in   every  way  we  could.     We 
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have  had  lectures  from  people  dragged 
from  the  gutter.  We  have  had  temper- 
ance crusades.  We  have  had  the  noble 
work  of  that  most  noble  institution,  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
We  have  tried  legislation  and  with  what 
effect?  And  is  it  not  now  time  for  us  to 
try  the  counteracting  influence  in  force — 
not  in  the  old  weakly  manner,  but  with 
strength  ?  If  we  could  only  be  aroused  to 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  experiment  a 
fair  trial !  It  means  money  from  our 
pockets,  time  from  our  business,  absence 
from  our  homes  and  sacrifices  of  many 
kinds. 

The  saloon  is  money-getting  and  soul- 
destroying.  The  reading-room,  the  club, 
the  Christian  home,  is  money-spending  and 
soul-saving.  There  is  no  profit  in  a  mon- 
ey point  of  view  to  the  promoter  of  the 
opposition.  It  is  all  outlay.  "  But  what 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
And  do  we  not  lose  our  own  souls — for 


what  are  our  souls  but  the  spark  of  divine 
life — if  we  close  them  up  narrower  and 
tighter  by  shutting  out  the  good  we  can  do 
to  others  ? 

Try  twenty-five  cheerful,  well-regulat- 
ed, hospitable,  open-doored  and  windowed 
club-rooms,  with  gymnasiums,  with  read- 
ing-rooms, with  music-rooms,  a  full-fledg- 
ed band  if  you  like,  with  games  and  with 
the  surroundings  which  are  the  attractions 
of  the  saloons.  Rum  is  not  the  attraction 
there.  Many  a  young  fellow  or  older  man 
would  gladly  not  see  the  fatal  cup,  but 
other  allurements  beckon  him  in. 

One  club  fails.  It  is  lost.  Two  are 
but  "  drops  in  the  bucket."  Let  us  start 
with  large  ideas.  Let  us  remember  with 
what  King  we  work  and  that  he  means 
that  we  shall  do  our  share  and  not  shirk. 
Shall  we  try  one  club  or  reading-room  or 
gymnasium  against  two  saloons?  I  be- 
lieve we  should  succeed  and  future  gen- 
erations would  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 


FORSYTH  STREET  CLUBS. 


What  is  commonly  known  as  the ' '  East 
Side  "  of  New  York  is  very  far  from  being 
a  desirable  place  of  residence.  And  yet 
in  Forsyth  street,  in  one  of  the  tenement- 
houses.  Dr.  Coit,  a  young  man  not  yet 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  college  graduate  and 
a  Berlin  student,  has  chosen  to  make  his 
home.  He  means  to  live  with  the  people 
whom  he  would  help.  Direct  personal 
influence  is  what  he  believes  in. 

In  an  extremely  sensible,  but  rather  un- 
expected way,  Dr.  Coit  began  his  work. 
He  hired  a  man  to  keep  the  streets  clean 
for  three  blocks. 

The  entire  basement  floor  of  the  house 
where  Dr.  Coit  has  his  rooms  is  fitted  up 
plainly,  but  attractively,  for  the  ''Neigh- 
borhood Guild." 

This  organization   is  confined  entirely 


to  young  people  and  consists  of  three 
clubs.  The  first  is  of  about  forty  boys, 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  who 
work  chiefly  in  factories.  The  girls'  club 
represents  about  the  same  number  and 
age.  The  third  club  is  of  little  boys  un- 
der fourteen.  The  whole  membership  is 
about  one  hundred. 

These  clubs  are  under  their  own  man- 
agement. The  boys  call  theirs  "The 
Lily."  The  girls'  clubs  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  the  ''  Lady  Belvedere."  The 
little  boys  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  digni- 
ty of  a  name. 

Five  evenings  in  the  week  the  club-rooms 
are  open.  On  Monday  night  the  boys* 
club  meets.  There  is  an  hour  for  amuse- 
ment. For  this  there  are  swinging  bars> 
Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  rowing  appara- 
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tus,  games  of  all  sorts.  Apparently  there 
is  no  restraint,  no  sort  of  morose  police 
force,  and  the  boys  are  masters  of  the 
situation. 

At  nine  o'clock  some  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Industrial  Association  have  been  giv- 
ing lessons  during  the  summer  in  clay 
modeling  and  wood  carving.  The  rooms 
are  open  until  eleven. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  *'  Lady  Belve- 
dere "  occupies  the  room.  There  is  a 
piano,  and  the  girls  amuse  themselves  in 
feminine  fashion,  and  then  they  have  les- 
sons in  embroidery  and  wood  carving. 
On  Wednesday  night  the  little  boys*  club 
takes  possession  in  the  same  manner. 

Thursday  night  is  the  gala  night.  Then 
all  the  clubs  meet  and  there  is  dancing, 
varied  now  and  then  by  some  other  enter- 
tainment. Miss  Conway,  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  is  usually 
the  pianist  on  such  occasions.  The  clubs 
feel  no  restraint,  arrange  their  own  pro- 
grammes and  are  by  no  means  disconcert- 
ed by  visitors. 

On  Friday  night  there  are  gymnastics. 


This  closes  the  night  meetings.  On  Sat- 
urday afternoon  some  of  the  boys  perhaps 
visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  every 
other  week  the  class  go  picnicing  to  Stat- 
en  Island  or  the  Park,  carrying  tennis  and 
croquet  sets. 

Dr.  Coit  believes  in  amusing  the  peo- 
ple and  making  them  assist  each  other. 
Whatever  a  man  can  do,  he  does  for  the 
good  of  them  all.  If  a  man  has  a  banjo 
he  brings  his  banjo  and  does  his  part  in 
entertaining  the  others. 

"  Education  and  classes  are  incidental. 
Nothing  is  done  by  admonition.  He  does 
not  say, '  Boys,  you  must  not  drink.  You 
ought  not  to  use  tobacco.'  The  boys  have 
a  debating  society  and  they  discuss  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  the  abuses  of  "liquor. 
Education,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral, 
can  be  affected  in  the  same  way." 

Mr.  Storer,  also  a  Berlin  student,  who 
is  associated  with  Dr.  Coit,  states  that  the 
students  of  Amherst  College  are  interest- 
ed to  give  vacation  aid  and  the  professors 
of  Wellesley  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
aid  in  some  similar  enterprise. 


PROTECT  THE  BIRDS. 


Thk  members  of  the  various  Lend  a 
Hand  clubs,  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
the  world,  are  trying  to  make  life  a  bit 
pleasanter  and  more  worth  the  living,  so 
that  nothing  can  ever  be  really  too  small 
or  insignificant  for  our  sympathy  and  aid. 
Many  of  us  find  our  greatest  happiness  in 
studying  nature,  and  to  many  a  "  Shut- 
in,"  lying  upon  a  couch  of  pain,  the  rob- 
in's cheery  voice,  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
little  brown  wren,  bring  grateful,  happy 
thoughts. 

Many  a  burden  has  been  lifted  from 
our  hearts  when  one  of  God's  winged 
messengers  has  poured  forth  its  glad  mel- 
ody from  some  neighboring  tree,  and 
many  a  helpful,  uplifting  inspiration  has 


come  with  the  sweep  of  a   bird's  wing 
across  the  sky. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  any  member  of 
a  "  Look-up  Legion,"  *'  Ten  Times  One 
Is  Ten  Club,"  or  other  Lend  a  Hand  club, 
would  encourage  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  innocent,  helpless  creatures  by  wearing 
their  dead  bodies  or  plumage  as  articles 
of  decoration?  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
thing  if  all  the  world  over,  from  China  and 
Turkey  to  Boston,  the  ''  Wadsworthitcs  " 
would  unite  in  protecting  the  happy  birds, 
whose  melody  gladdens  our  hearts  and 
speaks  to  us  of  him  who  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  create  them — though  many  of  his 
children  thoughtlessly  encourage  their  de- 
struction. S.  H.  G. 
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SUGGESTIONS   BY  A  CLUB. 


At  the  end  of  our  fourth  year,  it  seems 
well  to  study  our  position  as  a  club,  and 
to  see  if  we  are  carrying  out  the  right  in- 
tentions, or  if  we  could  do  better.  We 
make  the  following  suggestions,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  that  such  a  circular 
letter  should  be  written  : 

First,  that  all  the  clubs  who  have  taken 
the"  Four  Mottoes,"  (which  mean'*  Faith, 
Hope  and  Love,")  and  especially  the  pre- 
amble : 

•  ''We  aim  to  be  truthflil,  unselfish, 
hopeful,  and  helpful ;  to  use  our  influence 
always  for  the  rights  and  never  to  fear  to 
show  our  colors.  We  take  for  our  mot- 
toes, '.Look  up  and  not  down,' '  Look  for- 
ward and  not  back,' '  Look  out  and  not  in,' 
and  '  Lend  a  Hand,'  and  pledge  ourselves 
to  try  and  make  this  a  useful  and  success- 
ful club." 

— should  make  it  as  much  their  business 
to  expect  each  member  to  act  out  these 
promises  in  their  private  lives^  as  to  ex- 
pect the  club  as  a  whole  to  be  "  unselfish 
and  helpful." 

Has  not  this  club,  through  a  mistake  in 
understanding  its  own  requirements,  fail- 
ed to  carry  out  its  real  object  ?  This  may 
be  no  one's  fault,  but  we  think  that  it 
should  be  rightly  understood  at  once ; 
and  we  suggest  that  now,  at  the  beginning 
of  another  year,  each  member  should  de- 
termine to  carry  out  the  mottoes  and  pre- 
amble,  wherever   thev   are,    whether   at 


home,  in  school,  in  business,  or  on  tlie 
street,  and  to  show  that  membership  im- 
plies a  change  which  can  be  seen  by  our 
friends,  as  well  as  in  our  inward  lives. 
We  should  find  ways  to  "  Lend  a  Hand" 
in  little  ways,  "  In  His  Name,"  very  oft- 
en during  the  day. 

So  it  seems  that  whether  meetings  are 
held  or  not  this  winter,  the  real  idea  of 
the  club  can  be  carried  out,  and  we  can 
be  helpful. 

The  reason  a  club  is  necessary  often  is 
because  it  is  easier  for  a  few  people  to  be 
helpful  together  than  alone.  And,  al- 
though the  social  part  is  important,  this 
is  more  so. 

We  suggest,  also,  that  more  .would  be 
done,  if  each  member  feels  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole ;  and  that  each 
one  should  bring  suggestions  to  the  meet- 
ings, make  motions,  accept  any  p>osition 
on  committees,  or  in  office,  and  try  to  get 
new  honorary  members,  and  thus  help 
the  committee  to  make  the  meetings  in- 
teresting ;  and  that,  if  the  real  wish  is  to 
make  progress,  good  order  will  be  kept. 
We  know  that  all  do  wish  to  help,  and 
that  any  lack  of  interest  comes  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  object,  and  not 
from  a  lack  of  desire  to  be  helpful. 

Let  us  use  this  "talent"  which  God 
has  given  us  for  the  best  purpose,  and 
come  to  the  Annual  Meeting  resolved  to 
make  the  fifth  year  the  best  we  have  had. 


MINISTERING   CHILDREN'S   LEAGUE. 


In  the  September  number  of  Lend  a 
Hand  we  gave  a  short  account  of  this  so- 
ciety among  children  which  takes  for  its 
motto,  **  No  day  without  a  deed  to  crown 
it . "  Twenty-six  states  and  territories  have 
now  more  or  less  branches  of  the  League 
and  some  societies  have  been  formed  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Africa  and  in  the 
British  provinces. 


We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  of  the 
union  with  the  League  of  the  Children's 
Twenty  Minute  Society.  This  society 
has  923  members.  Its  work  is  the  prep- 
aration of  Christmas  and  Easter  Boxes 
for  Mission  stations,  and  it  sent  out  last 
year  thirty-two  boxes  valued  at  $940.40 
and  made  gifts  in  money  amounting  to 
$81.21. 
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TO   THE   CLUBS. 


It  is  very  desirable  that  the  list  of  clubs 
based  on  the  Wadsworth  mottoes  should 
be  made  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
editor  of  this  department  would  be  glad  to 
be  in  correspondence  with  every  club. 
The  work  would  be  more  united  and  more 
extended  also,  if  this  more  intimate  com- 
munication could  be  brought  about.     We 


are  very  sure  that  there  are  many  clubs 
whose  names  are  not  on  the  list.  Pub- 
licity is  not  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  true 
Wadsworth  Club.  Will  all  such  clubs, 
which  are  in  any  doubt  with  regard  to  en- 
rollment, please  send  their  addresses  to 
Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman,  Lawrence  ave- 
nue, Dorchester,  Mass. 


THE   KING'S   TEMPERANCE   ARMY. 

"TEN   TIMES  ONE  IS  TEN." 

•UNDER  WHICH  KING?"— KING  ALCOHOL  OR  KING  MANHOOD? 

"No  man  Is  sure  he  is  temperate  himself  until  he  tries  to  make  other  people  so." 


Nether  WOOD,  N.  J. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Herewith  find  circular  of  the  ''  King's 
Temperance  Army,"  a  temperance  or- 
ganization that  has  no  constitution,  no  by- 
laws, no  officers,  simply  an  army  of  men 
(King's  Sons) ,  who  will  not  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors  themselves,  and  each  mem- 
ber is  expected  to  get  ten  others. 

It  costs  nothing  to  join  this  Army,  un- 
less you  wish  ten  badges,  which  I  will 
furnish  at  cost  to  me — viz.,  ^i^'j  cents  each. 

If  you  are  not  in  sympathy  with  this 
movement,  may  I  ask  you  to  hand  this  to 
some  friend  who  is. 

My  object  is  to  help  my  fellow-men, 
especially  my  fellow  commercial  travel- 
ler. When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  for 
thirty  odd  years  a  commercial  traveller, 
and  that  I  know  the  road^  you  will  fully 
understand. 

One  C.  T.  has  interpreted  the  badge  to 
mean  ''  Kan't  take  anything,"  and  that  is 
just  what  it  does  mean. 


You  may  not  need  the  Army,  or  the 
badge,  for  yourself,  but  who  can  tell  the 
good  you  may  do  by  your  example?  I 
make  no  argument  here.  None  is  need- 
ed. 

The  *' King's  Temperance  Army" 
should  have  its  Ten  and  its  Ten  Times 
Ten  clubs  in  every  place  in  the  land. 
Will  you  help  further  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, and  get  an  Army  of  7<?«,  each  of 
whom  shall  use  his  best  endeavor  to  get 
an  Army  of  Ten.^  In  my  joumeyings,  I 
may  soon  come  to  your  place.  Should 
you  and  your  friends  desire,  I  will  freely 
and  gladly  give  you  an  address  on  tem- 
perance, '*  Under  Which  King."  I  pre- 
fer to  speak  for  the  benefit  of  T.  P.  A. 
Posts  of  Commercial  Travellers,  or  for 
the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Kindly  advise  me,  and  I  will  confer 
further  with  you. 

Believe  me  sincerely  yours, 

S.  A.  Haines. 
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REPORTS   OF  TEN   TIMES   ONE   CLUBS,   ETC. 


RNGLEWOOD,    NEW  JERSEY. 

Our  club  was  organized  in  June,  1887, 
but  as  most  of  the  members  were  away 
from  home  during  the  summer  it  has  only 
just  gotten  into  running  order. 

It  consists  of  eleven  boys  from  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age  to  fifteen,  with  a 
lady  as  president.  The  name  is  the 
Look-out  club,  and  the  general  object  is 
to  look'about  to  see  what  good  work  is 
done  by  others  and  what  we  may  do  our- 
selves. This  winter  we  are  going  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  hoping 
to  go  on  to  other  branches  and  to  other 
philanthropies,  until  we  know  something 
of  every  kind  of  enterprise  undertaken 
'*  In  His  Name." 

The  special  nature  of  the  society  is  to 
promote  a  high  tone  of  honor  among  boys. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  es- 
pecial form  of  practical  beneyolence,  and 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions 
in  the  matter  or  learn  what  other  boys 
do. 

The  boys  are  busy  with  their  lessons 
and  their  play,  so  have  not  a  great  deal  of 
time  besides  that  to  devote  to  the  meet- 
ings. They  are  very  faithful  in  their  at- 
tendance, and  in  preparing  themselves  on 
the  questions  proposed,  and  seem  interest- 
ed in  the  subjects.  We  have  read  por- 
tions of  "  Ten  Times  One  "  and  the  boys 
are  now  devouring  *'  In  His  Name  "  with 
great  delight. 

The  exercises  are  very  simple,  lasting 
from  half-past  seven  to  nine  o'clock  every 
other  Friday  evening.  After  the  roll-call 
and  the  minutes,  we  read  a  few  texts  se- 
lected from  the  Bible,  concerning  various 
ways  of  "  looking  out."  After  that  we 
have  a  very  short  talk  and  say  together  as 
a  prayer  some  verse  from  tlie  Psalms. 
Then  we  study  about  the  country  that  we 
have  chosen  for  our  subject ;  the  boys  give 


their  answers  and  we  talk  about  the  place, 
its  history  and  its  missions.  Then  the 
collection  is  taken  and  any  business  re- 
ceives attention.  The  last  half-hour  is 
devoted  to  games  and  light  refresh- 
ments. 

If  we  have  no  special  call  for  our  mon- 
ey, we  shall  give  it  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  We  should 
prefer,  however,  a  designated  object,  as  the 
boys  would  be  more  interested.  Perhaps 
in  our  course  of  investigation  one  may 
arise. 

There  is  much  inspiration  and  cheer  in 
the  thought  of  working  with  so  many 
others.  Though  we  are  small  we  want  to 
unite  our  club  with  the  central  organiza- 
tion. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  the  boys  become 
convinced  of  the  duty,  the  beauty  and  the 
blessedness  of  service,  and  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  recognizing  the  needs 
of  others  and  of  ministering  to  them. 

BATH,    MAINE. 

Since  our  last  report,  our  club  has  been 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  branch  in- 
cluding all  members  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  the  other  including  all  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty. 

We  have  helped  several  poor  families 
during  the  year,  and  clothed  one  very 
destitute  child  for  Sunday-school.  Our 
little  members  were  greatly  surprised  to 
find  out  that  she  had  never  prayed,  and 
taught  her  at  once  their  own  *'  Now  I  lay 
me,"  which  she  readily  learned  and  in 
turn  taught  to  her  little  brother. 

We  now  have  a  fiower  mission  which 
supplies  the  p>oor  and  sick  with  flowers, 
papers  and  dainties  to  tempt  the  appetite, 
and  we  do  not  forget  singing,  praying  and 
scripture  reading  while  making  such 
calls. 
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For  several  weeks  previous  to  Christ- 
mas the*  children  met,  and  made  fancy  ar- 
ticles for  a  fair,  which  brought  thirty  dol- 
lars into  our  treasury,  twenty  of  which 
was  expended  for  books  for  our  church 
Sunday-school  library.  Although  the 
feir  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  children,  it 
took  their  minds  so  completely  from  their 
religious  meetings,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  very  interesting,  that  we  now 
are  much  weaker  in  Christian  life,  and 
consequently  in  other  ways  than  we  were 
at  our  last  report. 

The  older  members  hold  their  prayer 
meetings  Sunday  evening,  before  the  reg- 
ular church  prayer  meeting.  The  young- 
er members  hold  theirs  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoons. As  some  of  our  little  girls  are 
then  obliged  to  take  care  of  baby  brother 
or  sister,  rather  than  have  them  lose  the 
meetings,  we  tell  them  to  bring  the  babies 
with  them.  It  is  truly  a  pleasing  sight  to 
see  two  or  three  motherly  little  girls 
speaking  for  Jesus,  with  the  little  ones  in 
their  laps,  or  kneeling  in  prayer  with  their 
arms  about  them  and  dedicating  them  to 
God. 

We  have  occasional  sociables  held  at 
the  children's  homes  in  the  afternoon  ex- 
clusively. Singing,  recitations,  appropri- 
ate games,  pictures,  refreshments,  etc., 
all  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  little 
folks.  The  Beacon  Lights  our  club  pa- 
per, is  read  at  the  sociables.  The  chil- 
dren show  much  interest  in  contributing 
stories  and  short  essays  to  this  little  pa- 
per, arid  in  reporting  the  bright  sayings  of 
the  younger  members  of  their  homes. 
We  now  use  the  L.  L.  pledges.  We 
think  of  starting  a  library  this  winter  to 
furnish  our  members  with  suitable  litera- 
ture to  draw  their  attention  from  books 
of  a  questionable  character  which  we  find 
some  are  tempted  to  read. 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 

The  Chicago  Athenaeum  dates  its  or- 
ganization from  what  may  well  be  called 


the  rise  of  the  New  Chicago,  in  October, 
1871.  Then  the  population  of  this  city 
was  about  339,000;  to-day  it  is  fully 
750,000.  The  fairest  portion  of  the  city 
lay  in  ashes,  and  it  was  this  great  calam- 
ity that  prompted  a  few  earnest  spirits  to 
plant,  amidst  the  ruins,  an  institution 
which  should  help  to  build  up  true  man- 
hood as  the  best  criterion  of  progress. 

There  was  a  happy  .significance  in  the 
motto,  which  the  founders  of  this  institu- 
tion adopted  from  Edward  Everett  Hale  : 

**  Look  up,  and  not  down ; 
Look  forward,  and  not  back ; 
Look.  out.  and  not  in ; 
And  lend  a  hand." 

In  this  spirit,  and  with  faith  in  the 
great  opportunities  presented  for  useful 
service,  the  ''Chicago  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union,"  now  called  the  "  Chi- 
cago Athenaeum,"  was  organized.  Look- 
ing beyond  the  darkness  and  desolation  of 
the  great  fire,  its  founders  sank  all  self- 
interests  in  the  desire  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good.  To  relieve  the  wide-spread 
distress  of  houseless  families,  to  assist 
those  who  had  lost  their  all,  and  to  infuse 
the  hearts  of  the  despondent  with  fresh 
hope  and  courage,  was  a  large  part  of  the 
work  of '71  and  '72. 

In  addition  to  its  ministrations  of  be- 
nevolence, the  founders  of  this  institution 
gave  their  thought  to  providing  a  home- 
like place  for  young  men,  wherein  en- 
couragement might  be  given  them  in  the 
work  of  mental  and  moral  culture.  Even- 
ing classes  were  soon  formed  for  in- 
struction, and,  subsequently,  courses  of 
lectures  were  given  on  Art  and  Social 
Science. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  instruction 
in  the  various  branches  was  free,  an  an- 
nual membership  of  one  dollar  being  the 
only  expense.  But  experience  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  better  for  pupils  to 
pay  something  for  benefits  received .  The 
plan  was  then  adopted  of  charging  a  mod- 
erate tuition,  which  plan  still  obtains  and 
gives  general  satisfaction. 
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From  the  date  of  its  organization  the 
Athenseunt  has  been  entirely  unsectarian 
in  its  spirit  and  aims.  Men  and  women, 
without  regard  to  denomination,  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  this  work,  are  always 
invited  to  co-operate. 

There  may  be  found  at  the  Athenaeum 
both  day  and  evening  classes  of  almost 
anything  which  a  young  man  or  woman 
may  wish  to  learn.  In  the  business  and 
short-hand  department  alone  190  pupils 
took  advantage  of  the  classes. 

A  special  summer  course  of  six  weeks 
has  drawn  in  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  This  plan — adopted  a  year  ago 
— has  met  with  cordial  fiivor  among  par- 
ents who  desire  their  boys  and  girls  to 
make  up  their  school  grade  work  for  the 
autumn,  or  who  prefer  that  their  children 
should  not  spend  the  entire  vacation  roam- 
ing the  streets. 

WASiUNGTON,  CONN. 

Being  anxious  to  engage  the  children 
of  our  little  village  in  systematic,  hopeful 
work  for  others,  we  invited  the  girls  to 
meet  on  Wednesday,  July  8th,  to  discuss 
some  plan  of  organization.  Twenty-five 
were  present.  A  short  account  was  given 
of  the  book,  *'  Ten  Times  One,"  to  inspire 
the  children  with  a  desire  to  fill  their 
daily  lives  with  loving  service  done  '*  In 
His  Name." 

The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  Lend 
a  Hand  club,  without  constitution  or  of- 
ficers, simply  adopting  the  four  mottoes  : 

I.  Look  up  and  not  down ; 

3.  Look  forward  and  not  back ; 

3.  Look  out  and  not  in ; 

4.  Lend  a  hand. 

We  voted  to  hold  weekly  meetings  for 
work  and  monthly  meetings  to  transact 
business,  report  progress,  and  gain  fresh 
impulse,  in  hearing  through  your  maga- 
zine from  others  in  the  field  before  us. 


At  our  first  weekly  meeting  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  the  presence  of  Miss 
Russell,  of  New  York,  who  suggested  so 
many  varieties  of  work  that  we  at  once 
decided  to  invite  the  boys  to  join  us. 
With  them  and  many  children  here  only 
for  the  summer,  but  who  were  eager  to 
have  a  share  in  the  work,  we  have  num- 
bered as  many  as  forty-eight. 

The  girls  have  been  making  garments 
for  the  destitute  connected  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  schools  in  New  York, 
and  aprons  for  Indian  girls  at  Hampton ; 
while  the  boys  have  mounted  a  large  num- 
ber of  cards  with  pictures,  and  mottoes  on 
colored  backgrounds  to  make  bright  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  institutions  to  which 
the  Fruit  and  Flower  Charity  ministers. 

Twenty-eight  quarts  of  wild  grape  jel- 
ly have  been  made  and  sent  to  the  same 
charity  for  distribution  among  diphtheria 
patients ;  this  was  also  in  response  to  a 
suggestion  of  Miss  Russell. 

A  patchwork  quilt  has  been  made  by 
the  little  girls  to  give  to  some  needy  fami- 
ly. Three  of  the  boys  collected  $75.00 
for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

Each  member  sets  aside  from  his  or  her 
private  purse  a  certain  amount  to  be  given 
monthly,  and  we  have  collected  in  this 
way  $16.00,  besides  a  small  fund  from  the 
absence  fine  ot  one  cent. 

We  have  read  aloud  Rev.  Mr.  Hale's 
book, "In  His  Name." 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  after  the 
loss  of  nearly  all  the  summer  workers,  the 
zeal  which  brought  thirty-one  members, 
on  a  rainy  day,  to  the  last  monthly  meet- 
ing is  a  happy  promise  that  the  interest 
will  not  abate  through  the  winter  when 
cold  and  storms  must  make  it  difficult  for 
those  to  attend  who  have  to  come  one  or 
more  miles.  We  hope  never  to  disband 
while  there  are  any,  anywhere,  who  need 
our  help. 
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ST.   ANDREW'S   COTTAGE,  1887. 


From  the  opening  of  St.  Andrew's  Cot- 
tage, in  the  summer  of  1883,  we  have 
sought  to  make  it  something  more  than 
simply  a  summer  home,  and  it  has  been 
our  aim  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry 
and  thrift.  For  the  last  two  seasons  we 
have  tried  to  work  the  farm  and  in  a  small 
way  realize  our  original  intention,  that  of 
a  Trade  School  for  Boys.  This  we  found 
to  be  impracticable  with  our  present  plant. 
The  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  suitable  build- 
ings to  accommodate  the  boys  the  year 
round.  The  present  Cottage  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  only  habitable  during 
the  warm  weather.  To  make  the  place 
effective,  as  a  ''  Trade  School,"  there 
must  be  a  well-built  Cottage,  quite  de- 
tached from  the  one  used  in  the  summer 
where  boys  are  taken  in  only  for  a  week 
or  two  at  a  time.  We  must  make  a  home 
for  the  boys,  and  the^  must  see  that  the 
support  of  the  family  depends  largely  up- 
on them.  While  not  abandoning  the  idea 
of  sometime  making  St.  Andrew's  a  Trade 
School,  we  purpose,  the  approaching  hot 
season,  to  make  it  simply  a  summer  house. 
Only  those  who  have  lived  among  the 
poor  can  realize  what  true  charity  it  is  to 
maintain  a  place  of  this  kind.  It  not  only 
affords  children  an  opportunity  of  breath- 
ing fresh  air,  but  it  relieves  mothers  of 
much  anxiety  and  care  during  the  long 
vacation  in  the  public  schools,  and  is  a 
means  of  helping  poor  people  in  a  pe- 
cuniary way  without  pauperizing  them. 
Last  year  two  little  delicate,  pale-faced 
boys,  living  with  their  father  and  mother 
and  sister  in  two  rooms  on  the  top  floor 
of  a  miserable,  rear  tenement-house,  were 
taken  to  St.  Andrew's  and  kept  nearly  the 


whole  summer.  They  came  baqk  to  their 
wretched  quarters  sunburnt  and  rugged, 
but  very  soon  after  presented  the  old 
bleached-out  appearance.  When  visited 
a  little  time  ago  and  found  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  usual,  because  of  the  stopping 
of  the  supply  of  water  and  the  refusal  of 
the  agent  to  have  the  pipe  repaired,  the 
mother  was  urged,  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  find  better  rooms.  She  said,  with 
much  eagerness,  '*  I  am  waiting,  Brother, 
for  the  summer,  and  then,  if  the  boys  are 
taken  to  St.  Andrew's  Cottage,  I  shall  be 
able  to  save  money  enough  to  move." 

The  cultivated  ground  around  the  Cot- 
tage has  already  been  planted  with  oats, 
so  that  we  shall  do  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  giving  work  to  the  boys  on  the 
farm,  but  they  will  not  be  idle.  The 
whole  of  the  housework,  excepting  the 
laundry,  was  done  last  year  without  ser- 
vants. The  boys  worked  cheerftilly  and 
well  in  the  house,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Brother-in-charge.  This  may  seem  a 
very  unnecessary  industry  to  teach  boys, 
but  we  can  assure  our  friends  it  is  not  so. 
Here,  on  the  East  Side,  much  of  the  house- 
work is  done  by  boys,  especially  when 
there  are  no  girls  in  the  family. 

One  of  our  brightest  boys,  •'  Joe  L ," 

aged  fifteen,  was  visited  a  few  days  ago, 
and  found  making  •'  bean  soup."  He  said 
that  out  of  school  hours  he  did  all  the  cook- 
ing, while  his  father  and  mother  were  out 
for  the  day  at  work.  He  had  the  assist- 
ance of  his  sister,  ten  years  old,  in  wash- 
ing the  dishes  and  scrubbing  the  floors, 
etc. 

Last  year  some  of  tlie  boys  were  allow- 
ed to  wash  their  own  jackets.     They  vvork- 
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ed  «o  well  that  this  year  we  propose  do- 
ing all  the  laundry  work,  with  the  aid  of 
a  washing  machine  and  the  boys. 

The  Cottage  opened  for  1886  on  July 
3d.  Our  first  visitors  were  the  members 
of  St.  Andrew's  Guild,  who  came  down 
to  spend  the  Fourth  of  July.  During  the 
summer  we  entertained  72  men  and  1 1 1 
different  boys.  Five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seven  meals  were  provided.  For  the 
most  part  the  men  were  hard-working 
Grermans  who,  by  making  great  efforts, 
were  able  to  get  away  from  their  shops 
and  spend  part  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  the  Cottage.  It  was  marvelous  how 
much  pleasure  they  got  out  of  their  brief 
stay.     Two  of  the  men  were  invalids  and 


were  kept  some  time,  returning  to  town 
greatly  benefited  by  their  stay  with  us. 

The  Chapel  which,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  friends,  we  were  able  to  fit  up  in 
the  Cottage  last  year  was  most  helpful  in 
many  ways.  St.  Andrew's  Guild,  and  the 
Guild  of  the  Iron  Cross,  to  which  most 
of  the  men  spoken  of  belonged,  made  a 
corporate  Communion  in  the  Chapel  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  Sunday  of  their  visit 
before  going  forth  to  wander  through  the 
fields  and  woods. 

Your  brothers  in  Christ, 

Jamks  O.  S.  Huntington, 
Supt.  O.  H.  C, 
Brother  Gilbert. 


BOSTON   TEMPORARY   RELIEF   BUREAU. 


In  October,  1887,  a  few  ladies  met  and 
formed  a  society  with  the  above  name. 
This  society,  while  it  seems  to  touch  the 
work  of  many  others,  in  reality  fills  a 
vacant  space  and  will  be  warmly  welcom- 
ed by  them. 

It  does  not  propose  to  aid  paupers,  but 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  worthy  poor, 
who  by  some  misfortune  are  obliged  to 
seek  help.  With  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  many  homes  and  institutions  which 
abound  in  a  great  city,  the  Bureau  will 
be  able  to  direct  people  to  the  place  most 
suited  to  their  needs,  and,  while  the  nec- 


essary formalities  are  gone  through  with, 
to  furnish  them  with  shelter  and  help. 

Cases  are  constantly  occurring  where  a 
few  hours  shelter  or  a  few  dollars  loaned, 
or  a  patient  interest  and  sympathy  in  a 
broken  or  unfortunate  home,  may  help  a 
person  over  the  most  trying  period  of  life. 

The  Bureau  proposes  to  give  this  relief 
at  present  only  to  women,  young  girls  and 
mfants.  It  will  indeed  be  a  good  work, 
if  its  kind  offices  can  stretch  forth  a  hand 
to  save  the  young  g^irls  who,  coming  to 
the  city,  fall  into  evil  hands,  for  the  lack 
of  just  this  friendly  assistance. 


BALDWINSVILLE    HOSPITAL   COTTAGES. 


Wk  are  requested  to  state  that,  since 
the  article  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
October  Lend  a  Hand  was  written.  Dr. 
Everett   Flood,   of  Providence,    has   be- 


come the  medical  superintendent,  and  that 
Mr.  John  D.  Edgell,  of  Gardner,  Mass., 
has  been  elected  treasurer,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Bradford,  deceased. 
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The  iQurteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Union  was  held  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  October  i8th,  19th  and  20th. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  numbered 
many  distinguished  persons  interested  in 
the  temperance  movement  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  secretary,  Mrs. 
Helen  G.  Rice,  reported  that  the  mem- 
Ibership  had  doubled  during  the  past  year. 
There  are  now  253  Unions  in  Massachu- 
^tts,  nearly  all  of  which  were  represent- 
ed at  the  convention. 

A  peculiar  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
love,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  among  men, 
characterized  this  noble  army  of  women. 
So  intense  and  forgetful  of  all  surround- 
ings was  this  feeling  at  times,  that  it  gave 
place  to  the  most  dramatic  scenes,  which 
did  fiot  foil  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
audience. 

Reports  of  the  Union  were  read  by  the 
officers  the 'first  day,  showing  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  work,  and  the  increasing 
interest  and  vigor  with  which  it  is  prose- 
cuted. 

The  Pundita  Ramabai  told  in  her 
simple,  unaffected  way  the  story  of  the 
Hindoo  widows,  creating  a  decided  in- 
terest in  her  proposed  work,  and  her 
statements  were  followed  by  remarks  by 


both  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  and  Miss  Willard, 
who  urged  the  Unions  to  come  forward 
and  with  energetic  hands  aid  Ramabai  in 
establishing  the  school  for  them  in  India. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  was 
devoted  to  business  and  the  election  of 
officers.  With  unanimity  Miss  Tobey 
was  re-elected  president.  Addresses  of 
great  interest  and  reports  of  the  many 
branches  of  work  occupied  the  day  and 
the  sessions  of  the  day  following,  when 
the  convention  closed. 

Miss  Clothier's  report  of  Young  Wom- 
en's Work  and  the  address  of  Mrs.  Hunt, 
the  national  superintendent  of  the  de- 
partment of  temperance  education,  are 
worthy  of  special  notice.  Mrs.  Liver- 
more  was  present  at  many  of  the  meet- 
ings, and  her  change  from  the  support  of 
the  Republican  party  to  that  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  created  the  great  excite- 
ment of  the  convention.  Mrs.  Liver- 
more  is  wise  enough  to  have  good  reasons 
for  her  change,  but  it  was  an  unexpected 
turn  in  affairs. 

Delegates  were  elected  to  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
Convention  to  be  held  in  November  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


A   DIFFICULT  CASE. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  if  we  can  name 
a  private  family,  in  the  country,  who  will 
take  to  service  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of 
age. 

This  unfortunate  child  cannot  be  re- 
<x>nimended  for  truth.  She  is  pleasant 
in  manners,  not  unwilling  to  work,  grate- 


ful for  kindness,  but  certainly  will  tell  lies 
till  she  i§  taught  better,  and  will,  perhaps, 
use  other  language  which  she  should  not. 
In  this  last  failure,  however,  she  has  im- 
proved in  the  last  year. 

Address  the  office  of  Lend  a  Hand,  3 
Hamilton  Place,  Boston. 
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Our  rapidly-increasing  business  wiili  the  Watch  and  Diamond  Department  has  forced  us  to  devote  a  large 
poi^ion  of  onr  Parloc  No.  i  (heretofore  occupied  by  Hric-n-brac)  to  the  t>etter  display  of  those  articles.  The 
facilities  aflorded  there  are  quiet  and  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  main  store,  which  is  quite  necessary  in 
the  carehil  consideration  of  an  important  purchase,  such  as  a  Watch  or  Diamond.  We  have  secured  the 
services  of  one  of  the  best-known  salesmen  Im  the  Watch  and  Diamond  business)  in  the  City.  Mr.  (iF.<».  H. 
Morrill,  in  whose  immediate  care  the  department  will  be  placed. 

At  a  meelintj  of  the  Waich  Manufacturers,  held  in  February.  A.  STOWELL  &  CO.  were  put  on  the  list  of 
SPKCIAL  kKTAlI,  AGKNI'S  of  AMERICAN  WATCHES. 

We  :ire  also  SOLE  REI  All,  AGE.XTS  for 

THE  ISOCHRONON 

(pronounced  i-soch' -ro-non),  a  MAN  II'.L  CT.OCK,  with  watch  escapemeni.  which  will,  we  fiiUy  Ijelieve,  super" 
sede  the  French  movement. 

We  have  a  large 'stock  of  these  superior  timekeepers,  in  imported  marble  cases,  anrl  we  guacantee  each  clock 
to  keep  time  (when  regulaterM  to  within  (me  minute  per  njonth.  and  also  show  a 

TRAVELING     CLOCK 

for  S18.00.  equal  'o  any  im,»oited  one  fur  540.00  that  can  be  shown  jn  this  coimiry. 

J^.  STO^W^EXjXj   <to   CO., 

S-i    ^WIlNXTEIi    SXIiEET,    BOSTOIST. 

The  "HUB"  Wraps  and  Drawers, 
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Have 


(Pat.Aif,::.S./Sjf,) 
miny   superior  advantages  over  a<l  others. 


Letter  F,  in  cut.  shows  the 
3E*«%teaa.tocl.    1S^'VLmT>G±umoiry  Oroxre, 

which  j>revenls  chafing,  and  removes  all  ilisagreeable  points,  such  as  seams,  extra 
cloth,  and  tightening  over  the  knee;  it  removes  the  unpleasant  feeling  experienced 
in  all  others,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  are  indispensable  for  large  men 
that  appreciate  comfoit.  Also,  the  wtap  opening  in  front  gives  it  a  superiority  of 
adjustment;  as  it  fits  loosely,  it  remains  in  position  and  is  not  so  oppressive  in 
warm  weather  as  the  light  \\  eights  of  merino  fabiic  (and  for  winter  wear  has  a* 
chest  protector  allachcd  which  prevents  colds,  neuralgia,  catarrh,  pneumoni.t, 
etc.).  as  thousands  will  testify  to  their  great  value;  to  substantiate  this  I  will  give 
reference  to  patrons  who  comprise  the  best  known  citizens  of  Boston,  New  York, 
.New  Haven,  Providence,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Poitl.md.  i'ortsmoulh,  etc. 

I  jurists  Shirts,  I. awn  Tennis  and  /hisc  Hall  Snif.^  fron)  matt*rial  made  to  my 
special  order,  in  new  designs;  also,  a  full  line  ol  Foreiirn  Flannels.  Those  wish- 
ing to  order  by  mail,  send  tailor's  measure  of  pants  and  coat. 

Custom  .Shirts,  hand  made,  easy  and  p'rfect  fitting,  with  a  full  line  of  Colored, 
Cretonne,  Madras  and  Pen  am;-,  for  street  wear.  Fmhroidered,  Hemstitcht'd  and 
French  Fine  Plait  Ihnom^,  hand  made,  wit!i   <  ollar  aj>d  Cnff  attached,   for   Party 


Dress,  a  Specialty. 


"HUB"  SHIRT  EMPORIUM, 

383    WASHINGTON    ST.     (opp.    franklin.) 

8®*- Up  Stairs,  Room   lO. 

I.  A.  HOWE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CORTICELLI  SPOOL  SILK,  FLORENCE  KNITTING  SILK. 


ACID    PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID.) 

A  preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily 
assimihited  by  the  system. 

Sspecially  recommended  for 
Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Fliysl- 
cal  Ssdiaustlon,  Indigestion, 
Headache,  ITervousness, 
12{ra]cefvilness,  Impaired  Vi- 
tality, etc. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  Physicians  of  all 
Schools. 

Agieeable  to  the  taste.  No  danger  attends  its 
use. 

It  combines  well  with  such  stimulants  as  are 
necessary  to  take. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and 
sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  dniggists.     Pamphlet  free. 


RuMFORD  Chemical  Works,     .  .     Providence,  R.  I. 
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